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PREFACE. 


The  work  here  offered  to  the  public  is  the  first  eydopeddia  of  education  in  the  English 
language,  although  the  need  of  such  a  work  has  long  been  felt.  Cydopeedias,  both  general  and 
special,  are  rapidly  iucTeasing  in  number,  not  only  in  countries  in  which  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  but  wherever,  under  the  influence  of  advancing  civilization,  literature  flourishes,  and  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  art  has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  Information 
scattered  through  a  multitude  of  volumes  is  usually  inaccessible  to'  those  by  whom  it  is  most 
needed ;  and,  consequently,  the  most  important  results  of  study  and  research  are  often  of  no  avail 
to  those  whose  special  office  it  is  to  apply  them  to  a  practical  purpose.  Hence,  the  need  of  works 
that  present  in  a  condensed  form,  and  so  as  readily  to  be  referred  to,  all  the  important  facts  in  the 
various  departments  of  human  knowledge ;  and,  consequently,  we  find  that  it  is  fast  becoming  the 
habit  of  the  educated  classes  every-where  to  consult  such  works.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
special  cyclopaedias  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  and  more  especially  of  the  excellent  cyclo- 
paedias of  education  which  Germany  has  possessed  for  many  years,  it  is  quite  surprising  that  a  branch 
of  knowledge  so  extensively  valued  and  studied  as  education,  should  have  continued,  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  for  so  long  a  time  without  its  special  cydopeedia.  Accordingly,  the  first  announce- 
ment of  this  work  was,  on  all  sides,  greeted  witii  the  most  earnest  expressions  of  approbation  and 
wdcome. 

The  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  plan  which  forms  its  ground- 
work, and  the  accuracy  aad  fullness  with  which  the  plan  is  carried  out.  To  both  of  these  points 
the  editors  have  given  their  undeviating  attention,  striving  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
either  respect 

The  plan  of  the  work  has  been  constructed  after  a  careful  examination,  not  only  of  all  the 
cyclopaedias  and  general  histories  of  education  which  have  thus  far  appeared,  but  of  the  principal 
cydopaedias,  both  general  and  special,  which  have  been  published  in  English  or  in  other 
languages.  Of  course,  the  editors  did  not  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  task  of  undertaking  a 
work  of  the  magnitude  of  Schmid's  great  German  encyclopaedia  of  education,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1859,  and  of  which  the  last  (11th)  volume  is  not  yet  completed,  although  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  has  already  been  issued  of  the  first  volume.  Their  design  was  to  prepare 
a  work  which,  while  comprehensive  and  complete  within  its  scope,  would  be  of  moderate 
size,  and  would  be  completed  within  a  reasonable  time — a  work  which,  while  useful  to  all,  would, 
like  the  dictionary,  be  upon  every  teacher*s  desk,  to  be  consulted  whenever  occasion  might  require, 
thus  affording  information  and  practical  aid  at  every  exigency  of  his  daily  labors.  Such  a  work, 
it  was  thought,  would  not  only  supply  valuable  information,  but  would  stimulate  the  study  of 
pedagogy,  still  very  widely  neglected  because  of  the  want  of  a  brief  but  comprehensive  embodiment 
of  the  whole  subject. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  editors  now  present,  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the 
first  announcement  of  the  work,  a  single  volume  of  nearly  900  pages,  in  which  they  have  endeavored 
io  treat,  in  alphabetictal  order,  of  all  the  subjects,  which  they  have  deemed  to  come  within  the 
limits  of  their  plan,  embracing  the  following  general  topics:  (1)  Theory  of  Education  and  In- 
siruciion  (pedagogy  and  didactics),  including  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  education,  in  each  of 
its  departments,  with  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  applying  them,  both  in  training 
and  instruction.  In  this  connection,  it  will  be  found  that  every  subject  ordinarily  embraced  in  the 
flchocd  or  college  curriculum  has  been  carefully  treated  in  its  relation  to  practical  education, 
special  attention  having  been  given  to  the  department  of  language,  both  the  classical  and  the  im- 
portant modem  languages  being  separatdy  considered.     (2)  School  Economy y  induding  the  organ- 
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ization  and  management  of  schools,  also  discipline  and  class  teaching.  (3)  The  Administration  of 
Schools  and  School  Systems  —  embracing  supervisiont  examinations,  school  hygiene,  school  architect- 
mne,  co-education  of  the  sexes,  etc.  (4)  Governmental  Policy  in  regard  to  Education  —  including 
such  subjects  as  state  education,  compulsory  attendance  laws,  the  secular  and  denominational 
systems,  etc.  (5)  The  History  cf  Education,  giving  an  account  of  the  most  noted  plans  and 
methods  of  instruction  and  school  oiganization  that  have  been  proposed,  or  that  are  now  in  vogue, 
as  well  as  the  history  of  the  school  system  of  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union,  and  of  every 
important  country  in  the  world.  Much  of  the  matter  under  this  section  is  entirely  new,  and  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  intensst.  (6)  Biographical  Sketches  of  distinguished  educationists, 
educators,  and  others  who  have  been  celebrated  for  their  efforts  as  promoters  or  benefactors  of 
educational  progress  or  enterprise.  (7)  Statistical  and  other  information  in  regard  to  (a)  schools 
and  other  institutions  of  learning  of  different  countries,  states,  cities  (in  the  United  States,  of  those 
having  a  population  of  100,000  and  upwani),  and  religious  denominations  (the  latter  treated  with 
considerable  fullness) ;  (b)  different  kinds  of  schools,  as  public  schools,  private  schools,  parocliial 
schools,  academies  and  high  schools,  kindergartens,  colleges  and  universities.  Every  important 
college  t>r  university  in  the  United  States  has  been  described  in  a  separate  article ;  and  special 
articles  also  inserted  on  the  great  universities  in  England,  the  latter  articles  having  been  written 
in  that  country.  Considerable  care  has  also  been  taken  to  show  what  has  been  done,  during  the 
last  few  years,  for  female  education,  and  more  particularly  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
(especially  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain).  (8)  Educational  Literature,  which  is  constantly 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  in  connection  with  the  various  articles.  As  the  immense  masa 
of  material  to  be  condensed  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  has  necessitated  the  greatest 
possible  brevity,  references  are  made  throughout  to  standard  works  on  educational  science,  as  well 
as  to  statistical  works  affording  more  detailed  information.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  prove  one 
of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  work.  (9)  llie  main  work  is  followed  by  an  Analytical 
Index,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  principal  topics  of  all  the  longer  articles,  as  well  as  to 
the  pages  on  which  the  more  important  subjects  are  treated  incidentally. 

Of  course,  the  editors  of  a  cyclopaedia  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  out  their  plan  without 
the  support  of  an  adequate  corps  of  able  contributors.  However  extensive  their  own  information 
may  be  in  relation  to  the  general  subject,  there  must  always  be  many  topics  to  the  details  of  which 
specialists  have  devoted  a  much  more  minute  study,  and  of  which,  therefore,  their  knowlege  must 
be  more  comprehensive  and  exact.  The  list  of  special  contributors  which  follows  this  preface  will 
show  to  what  extent  the  editors  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  distinguished 
educators  and  writers  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  Most  of  the  names  presented  will  be  at 
once  recognized  as  those  of  persons  of  well-established  reputation  for  successful  experience  iu 
their  respective  spheres  of  effort.  The  editors  deem  themselves  singularly  fortunate  in  securing  U> 
80  large  an  extent  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  state  and  city  superintendents  throughout  this 
country,  the  articles  on  the  school  systems  having  been  prepared  by  them  or  under  their  direction, 
or  compiled  from  the  latest  and  most  accurate  information  officially  supplied  by  them.  1'he 
articles  on  the  different  classes  of  professional,  scientific,  and  denominational  schools  and  colleges 
have,  in  the  main,  been  written  by  persons  professionally  conversant  with  those  institutions, 
and  thus  afford  an  amount  and  kind  of  information  very  difficult  to  obtain,  but  often  of  great 
value  to  students  and  educators. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  announcement  of  this  work  has  met  with  a  most  earnest  and 
encouraging  response  from  educators  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  editors  have  received  most 
prompt  and  valuable  assistance,  as  well  as  cordial  co-operation,  from  that  source,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  intention  to  make  the  usefulness  of  the  Cyclopaedia  co-extensive  with  the 
English-speaking  race.  It  is,  however,  a  cause  of  deep  regret  to  the  editors  that  a  long  illness, 
terminating  in  death,  deprived  them  of  the  co  operation  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  highly 
esteemed  English  educators,  the  late  Joseph  Payne,  who  not  only  was  among  the  first  to  afford 
encouragement  to  this  work  when  proposed,  but  promptly  engaged  to  contribute  a  number  of 
important  articles. 

As  a  work  of  reference  for  information  in  regard  to  American  institutions  for  higher 
education,  the  Cyclopaedia  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  eminently  satisfactory.  Great  pains  haa 
been  taken  to  secure  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  information  respecting  the  colleges  and 
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tmiversities  of  this  cooi^try;  for  which  purpose,  every  article  of  this  description  has  been  submitted^ 
in  proof,  to  the  president  of  the  institution  described,  and,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  has 
received  the  benefit  of  his  revision. 

The  editors  also  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  for  the  very  full  information,  in  regard  to 
the  educational  work  of  the  various  religious  denominations  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  which  they  have  received  from  distinguished  members  of  those  denominations.  Very 
much  of  this  information  could  have  been  obtained  by  no  other  means  than  by  a  long  official 
connection  with  the  educational  boards  of  the  churches,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  now 
supplied  exclusively  by  this  work. 

To  all  the  contributors  the  thanks  of  the  editors  are  due  for  a  support  without  which  the 
work  could  not  have  been  completed — at  any  rate,  could  not  have  possessed  the  value  which  may, 
with  considerable  confidence,  be  attributed  to  it ;  and  certainly  could  not  have  earned  the  approval 
which  it  may  justly  be  expected  to  receive.  ITie  editors,  also,  take  occasion  to  express  their 
obligations  to  the  many  friends  who,  though  not  special  contributors,  have  afforded  valuable  aid 
in  the  revision  of  special  articles,  in  giving  important  advice,  or  in  affording  needed  information. 

In  these  few  remarks,  the  editors  have  briefly  stated  the  object  they  have  striven  to  attain, 
and  some  of  the  instrumentalities  of  which  they  have  availed  themselves ;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  so  presumptuous  as  to  suppose  they  have  produced  a  work  without  fault  or  blemish.  The 
Cyclopaedia,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  but  a  pioneer,  opening  out,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  wide 
path  for  further  literary  and  professional  effort  in  the  same  direction.  It  will,  doubtless,  share 
the  fate  of  all  books  of  its  class,  in  which  the  habitual  reader,  as  well  as  the  scrutinizing  critic,  by 
the  side  of  that  which  elicits  his  approval,  meets  with  statements  that  are  capable  of  improvement 
or  that  require  correction.  In  every  future  edition  of  the  work,  pains  wiU  be  taken  to  correct  what 
is  faulty  and  to  improve  what  is  imperfect ;  and  any  assistance  which  those  who  appreciate  the 
aim  of  the  work  may  be  able  to  render  to  that  end,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  progress  of  education  in  aU  the  countries  of  the  world  is  now  so  rapid  and  so  manifold, 
that  every  reader  of  this  Cydopcpdia  will,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  feel  the  need  of  a 
systematic  continuation  of  large  classes  of  articles.  States  and  cities  add,  from  year  to  year,  to 
their  educational  history;  new  names  of  educators  and  educational  writers  constantly  loom  up;  new 
educational  laws  are  enacted ;  and  new  courses  of  studies  are  proposed  and  tried.  The  discussion 
of  the  great  educational  questions  of  the  day  continues  with  increasing  earnestness,  and  no  year 
passes  without  producing  educational  works  which,  in  one  respect  or  another,  excel  those 
previously  issued.  The  editors  and  the  publisher  of  the  Cychpcpdia  are  now  maturing,  and,  in  due 
course  of  time,  will  announce,  an  annual  publication,  or  Supplement  to  the  Cychpcpdin  of  Educa- 
tion, in  which  will  be  collected  such  new  information  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  of  most  value^ 
and  in  which,  they  hope,  to  establish  a  kind  of  central  organ  for  all  who  are  anxious  to  co- 
operate in  that  grandest  aim  of  the  human  race — the  proper  education  of  the  rising  generation. 

Nbw  York,  March  17th,  1877. 
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Clieuilstry. 

Dr.  Fred.  Hoffmann,  New  York. 

Pharmaceutical  Schools. 

Hon.   Henry  Houck,  Dep.  Supt.  Public  In- 
struction, Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Hunter,  A.  M.,  President  Normal  Col- 
lege, New  York. 

Teachers*  Seminaries. 

Rev.  Dr.  I.  F.  Hurst,  Pres.  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Seneca. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  Pres.  Westminster  Col- 
lege, New  Wilminffton,  Pa. 

Presbyterians  (m  part). 


Prof.  D.  P.  EiBDEB,  Drew  Theological  Semina- 
ly,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Sunday-Schools, 
Theological  SchooU. 

Albert  Elamboth,  late  OommiflBioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  New  Yorii. 

Falk,  P.  li.  A., 
Ctermany* 

Rev.  Prof.  E.  G.  Klosb,  Moravian  Theological 
Seminary,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Moravlana. 

W.  H.  Labrabee,  New  York. 

Francke,  A.H.,— and  other  biographical  artioIeB. 

Dr.  Edwin  Leigh,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Illiteracy, 
Phonetics. 

R  M.  Levbrson,  Ph.  D.,  Denver,  CoL 

Social  Economy, 

Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindslet,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

NaahviUe  University. 
Presbyterians  (in  part). 

J.  M.  LooAN,  Princ.  Springfield  School,  Pitts- 
bui^gh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh. 

W.  MacDonald,  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 

Scotland. 

England  (in  part), 
Ireland  (in  piart). 
Scotland  (in  part). 

Wilson  MacDonald,  Ardat,  New  York. 

Art-Edncatlon. 

Hon.  J.  M.  MoEIbnzib,  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Nebraska. 

Nebraska  (in  part). 

Hon.  J.  M.  McRleroy,  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Alabama. 

Alabama  (in  part) 

Prof.  Francis  A.  Mabch,  Lafayette  Ck)Uege, 
Easton,  Pa. 

Anglo-Saxon, 
Belles-IiOttres, 
Classics,  Christian, 
English,  the  Study  of; 
liSflayette  College, 
Orthography. 

Prof.  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  Scotland. 

English  liiterature. 

Thomas  Miller,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queens* 
College,  Cambridge,  England  . 

Cambridge  Umyersity. 

Prof.  0.  W.  Morris,  late  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Inst,  New  York. 

Deaf-Mntes  (in  part). 

Prof.  Edward  OlneV,  University  of  Michigan. 

Algebra, 
Arithmetic, 
Geometry, 
Mathematics. 

S.  S.  Packard,  of  Packard  Business  CoUege, 
New  York. 

Book-keeping, 
Business  Colleges. 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Supt.  Schools,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Boston. 

Hon.  T.  L.  PicKARD,  Supt.  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago. 

Prof.    A.    Bauschenbusgh,    Theol.    Seminary, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Monnonites. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  Supt.  Schools,  Cleve- 
land. 0. 

Cleveland. 


Prof.  L  p.  Roberts,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Agricnltural  Colleges. 

C.  C.  Rounds,  Princ.  State  Normal  School,  Far- 
mington.  Me. 

Maine. 

Wm.   H.  RuFPNER,  LL.  D.,  Supt.  Public  In- 
struction, Virginia. 
Virginia. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Schlegel,  Normal  College* 
New  York. 

Mager,  Karl. 

Prof.  David  B.  Soott,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

New  Yorlc,  College  of  the  City  of; 

Oral  Instruction, 

Rhetoric. 

Edward  Sequin,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Thermometry,  Educational. 

Hon.  R.  D.  Shannon,  Supt  PuUic  Instruction, 
Missouri. 

MlssourL 

Hon.  J.  W.  SiMONDS,  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
New  Hampshire. 

New  Hampshire. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  Supt  Public  Instruction, 
Indiana. 

Indiana  (in  part). 

Prof.  Walter  Smith,  State  Director,  Art  Edu- 
cation, Mass. 

Drawing. 

William  L.  Stone,  Jr.,  New  York. 

Stone,  William  To. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  late  Supt  Public  Instruction, 
California. 

Callfomla, 

San  Francisco  (in  part). 

Rev.  Dr.  I.  N.  Tarbox,  Cor.  Sec.  Amer.  Educ. 
Society,  Boston,  Mass. 

Congregationalists. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Thompson,  Pres.  Otterbein  Uni- 
versity, Westerville,  0. 

Ignited  Brethren  in  Christ. 

D.  L.  Thompson,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Genius, 

LKMske,  John,— and  other  articles. 

J.    S.  Thornton,    B.  A.,    University    CoU^ 
School,  London,  England. 

King's  College  London). 

London,  University  oi; 

Murray,  Lindloy, 

Owens  College  Manchester,  England), 

Preceptors,  College  of, 

Rousseau, 

UnlTersity  College  (London). 

WnxiAii  B.  Wait,  Supt.  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Blind,  Education  of  the  (In  part}. 

S.  Walker,  University  College  School,  London, 
England. 

Working  Men's  College  (London). 

H.  L.  Wayland,  Editor  of  The  National  Bap- 
tistf  Philadelphia. 

Wayland,  Francis. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Weston,  Pres.  Dean  Academy, 
Franklin,  Mass. 

UnlTersallsts. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Worm  AN,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Hebrews, 

Plato, 

Kome, — and  other  articles. 

R  M.  Wyckopf,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Medical  Schools  (inpart). 

F.  Zinsser,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Medical  Schools  (in  part). 


ABACUS  (Gr.  a/3a^,  a  slab  or  board|,  a  piece 
of  school  apparatus,  used  to  facilitate  tne  teach- 
ing of  childi^D  to  count,  and  perform  other  sim- 
ple arithmetical  operations.  Various  forms  of 
the  abacus  are  employed  as  counting  or  adding 
machines.  Such  a  contrivance  was  much  used 
•among  the  ancients;  and  in  China,  quite  long 
And  difficult  computations  are  iierfonued  by 
means  of  such  an  instrument,  called  swan-pan. 
(See  Numeral  Frame.) 

ABBOT,  Benjamin,  LL.  D.,  distinguished 
for  his  long  connection  with  Phillips  A^demy, 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  of  which  institution  he  was  the 
principal  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  from  1788 
to  1838.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Ck>l]ege. 
He  died  at  Exeter  in  1849,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  86  years.  Edward  Everett  delivered  one  of 
his  graceful  and  elegant  speeches  on  the  occasion 
of  me  retirement  of  Dr.  Abbot  from  the  prin- 
oipalship  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  —  See 
Everett,  Orations  and  Speeches. 

ABBOTT,  Bev.  Jacob,  a  distinguished  cler- 
gyman, teacher,  and  author,  was  born  at  Hallo- 
well,  Me.,  in  1803.  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1820.  He  was  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics and  natural  philosophy  in  Amherst  College 
from  1825  to  1829,  and  afterwards  took  charge 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  school  for  girls,  in  Boston. 
In  connection  with  education,  he  is  chiefly  noted 
for  his  numerous  books  for  the  young,  among 
which  may  be  particularly  mentioned  me  RoUo 
Books,  the  Franconia  Stories,  the  Harper  SUyry 
Books,  Science  for  the  Young,  and  The  Teacher. 
A  full  catalogue  of  his  publications  embraces 
about  200  titles.  He  has  also  edited  many  other 
educational  works,  and  compiled  a  series  of  read- 
ing books.  His  brothers.  Rev.  Gorham  D.  and 
Rev.  John  S.  C,  are  also  noted  for  their  labors 
in  the  field  of  educational  and  literary  effort. 

ABO,  the  first  three  letters  of  the  English 
alphabet,  often  used  to  denote  the  alphabet  itself; 
as,  "  To  learn  A  B  C  is  felt  to  be  extremely  irk- 
some by  the  infant."  Taylor     (See  Alphabet.) 

A-B-C  BOOK,  a  primer,  or  little  book  used 
to  learn  the  alphabet  and  its  simplest  combina- 
tions, with  the  most  rudimental  lessons  in  read- 
ing.   (See  Horn-Book.) 

A-B-0  METHOD.  See  Alphabet  Method. 

ABECSBAItlAN.  This  word,  formed  from 
the  names  of  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, is  generally  used  to  denote  a  pupil  who  has 
not  advanced  beyond  the  most  elementary  stage 
of  school  or  book  education,  that  is,  who  is 
learning  ABC,  or  the  alphabet.  The  name 
has  been  sometimes  applied  to  one  engaged  in 
teaching  the  alphabet.  (See  Rbading,  and  W  ord 
Method.) 
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A-B-O  SHOOTEBS(Oerm.  ABa^b/Hl^sen), 
pupils  of  those  scholastic  vagrants  who,  during 
a  certain  period  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even 
later,  used  to  wander  through  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, giving  instruction  to  such  pupils  as  they 
could  pick  up,  who  accompanied  them  in  their 
joumeyings.  These  itinerant  teachers  were  called 
Bacchants,  from  their  disorderly  lives  and  their 
disposition  to  indul^  in  wild  revels.  Their 
pupils  were  often  obliged  to  purloin  food,  fowls, 
etc.,  to  supply  their  masters'  wants,  and  hence 
were  called,  partly  in  derision  of  their  elemental^ 
knowledge,  A-B-C  Shooters  —  shoot,  in  theur 
variance,  being  the  slang  word  for  steal. — See 
^chmid,  Ency3opddie;BXidLliAXSAKD, American 
Toumal  of  Bducaivm^  vol.  v. 

ABBLABD,  or  Abailard,  Pierre,  one  of 
the  most  famous  teachers  of  philosophy  and 
theology  in  the  middle  ages,  was  bom  in 
Nantes,  in  1079,  died  April  21st,  1142,  at  St. 
Marcel,  near  Chalons-sur-Saone.  A  pupil  of 
William  of  Champeaux  in  philosophy,  and  of 
Anselm  of  Laon  m  theology,  he  became  the 
dreaded  and  hated  rival  of  both,  as  they  found 
themselves  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  cosmopolitan 
reputation  of  their  pupil,  who  for  a  time  was  re- 
garded in  the  C'hristian  world  as  the  foremost  of 
all  living  teachers.  The  tragic  end  of  his  love 
for  his  pupil  Heloise,  whom  he  had  seduced, 
closed  to  him  the  higher  ecclesiastical  dignities, 
and  drove  him  into  the  austerities  and  retirement 
of  monastic  life;  but  his  theological  and  philo- 
sophical writings  continued  to  keep  the  Christian 
world  in  a  high  state  of  excitement.  His  opin- 
ions were  repeatedly  condemned  by  councils 
and  synods  as  heretic^,  but  he  always  preferred 
submission  to  the  sentence  of  the  Church  rather 
than  open  defiance.  His  influence  on  the  schools 
of  the  middle  ages  was,  without  doubt,  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  in- 
troduced dialectics  into  theol(^,  and  thus,  as 
Cousin  says,  "contributed  more  than  any  other 
to  the  foundation  of  scholasticism." 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Ab^lard 
was  published  by  Cousin  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1849— 
1859),  containing  also  valuable  notes  by  the 
editor.  Among  the  best  biographical  works  on 
Abelard  are  those  by  Remusat  [AhUard,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1845),  and  Wilkens  {Peter  Abaiard 
Gottingen,1855). — See  also  Schmidt,  Geschichte 
der  P&dagogik. 

ABEBCilOMBIE,  John,  M.  D.,  was 
bom  at  Aberdeen,  in  1781,  and  died  in  1844. 
In  his  profession  as  a  physician  he  rose  to  great 
eminence,  and  was  widely  distinguished  for  his 
writing  on  medical  subjects.  In  connection 
with  education,  he  is  noted  for  his  Inquiries  oon^ 
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ceniing  the  IrUeUectrnd  Powers,  and  TTie  Pkilos- 
ophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings.  These  two  works 
possess  great  merit,  and  have  been  quite  exten- 
sively used  as  school  text-books.  They  were 
edit^  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  in  this 
country  by  Jacob  Abbott. 

ABINGDON  COLLEGE,  at  Abingdon,  lU., 
under  the  control  of  the  Disciples  of  (.Tirist,  was 
founded  in  April,  1853..  llie  number  of  students 
in  the  institution  in  1875  was  about  180.  It 
has  an  endowment  of  $20,000.  ITie  college 
building  is  a  handsome  edifice  well  supplied  with 
modem  furniture  and  appliances.  'JTiere  are 
about  1000  volumes  in  the  libraiy,  besides  which 
the  institution  has  a  museum  and  laboratory, 
llie  names  of  its  successive  presidents  are  Patrick 
Murphy,  J.  W.  Butler,  and  OvaJ  Pirkey.  The 
annual  tuition  fee  is  from  $30  to  $39. 

ABSENTEEISM  is  opposed  to  regularity  in 
the  attendance  of  pupils  belonging  to  a  school; 
that  is.  the  number  of  school  sessions  from  which 
a  pupil  was  absent,  as  compared  with  the  nimiber 
at  wliich  he  was  present,  during  any  particular 
period,  gives  the  absenteeism  of  the  pupil  for 
that  period.  The  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  divided  by  the  average  d^y  enrollment — 
the  "average  number  belonging"— shows  the  per- 
centa^  of  attendance ;  and  this  subtracted  from 
100  gives,  of  course,  the  percentage  of  absentee- 
ism. Within  certain  limits,  this  is  a  criterion 
of  efficiency  of  management  and  instruction. 
Class  teachers  who  interest  their  pupils  neces- 
sarily secure  a  more  regular  attendance  than 
those  who  fail  in  this  respect ;  and  principals  of 
schools  who  keep  a  careful  watch  over  all  the 
pupils  belonging  to  their  schools,  strictly  and 
uniformly  emorcing  wholesome  rules  of  disci- 
pline, and  carefully  notifying  parents  of  the  ab- 
sence of  their  children,  inquiring  into  the  cause 
of  the  same,  and  admonishing  both  parents  and 
pupils  of  the  need  of  strict  regularity,  will,  of 
course,  succeed  best  in  this  regimi.  Where  the 
basis  for  computing  the  degree  of  absenteeism  is 
the  average  enrollment,  and  where  regularity  of 
attendance  is  made  a  test  of  efficient  manage- 
ment, teachers  will  be  more  careful  to  keep  uie 
number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  as  little  as  possible 
above  the  average  attendance.  Hence,  to  render 
ttus  test  reliable,  a  uniform  rule  should  be  follow- 
ed in  the  discharging  of  pupils  for  non-attend- 
ance. Such  a  rule  has  been  adopted  in  many 
cities  of  the  Union,  any  pupil's  name  being  in- 
variably dropped  from  the  roll  »fter  a  certain 
number  of  aays  of  absence,  however  caused, 
lliis  is  based  on  the  principle  that  irregularity  of 
attendance — being  at  school  one  day,  one  week, 
or  one  month,  and  absent  the  next — is  not  only  of 
no  profit  to  the  pupil  concerned,  but  a  positive 
injury  to  the  other  pupils,  and  is  a  serious  hin- 
drance and  embarrassment  to  the  teacher  in  the 
management  of  the  school.  To  some  extent,  ab- 
senteeism thus  computed  may  indicate  also  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  community  in  r^ard  to 
education  —  the  degree  of  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  of  education  generally  felt  by  the  people, 
as  inducing  parents  to  sacrifice  their  own  personal 


advantage,  in  the  employment  of  their  children,, 
to  the  interests  of  the  latter,  in  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  school  instruction. 

"Absenteeism"'  is  also  technically  applied  to  a- 
total  neglect  of  school  attendance  by  a  part  of  the 
school  population  of  any  place.  This  is  exhibited 
by  a  comparison  of  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils  with  the  census  of  children  of  school  age. 
(See  Attendance.) 

ABSTRACT  AND  CONCBETE.  These 
terms  have  a  very  important  application  in  many 
departments  of  practical  education.  Abstract 
has  reference  to  general  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of 
qualities  consider^  apart  from  the  things  ta 
which  they  belong ;  concrete,  to  those  whicn  are 
only  conceived  as  belonging  to  particular  objects 
or  subst^mces.  Thus,  if  we  speak  of  a  man,  a  horse, 
a  tree,  etc.,  we  use  abstract  or  general  ideas; 
for  we  are  not  thinking  of  any  particular  object 
of  the  class,  but  only  of  the  assemblage  of  qual- 
ities or  characteristics  that  especially  belong  to 
all  the  members  of  the  class.  Hut  when  we 
mention  such  names  as  Cicero,  Washington,  Joha 
Smith,  etc.,  we  have  in  our  mind  a  conception  of 
the  characteristics  that  served  to  distingiush  those 
persons  from  all  other  men.  Thus,  the  expression 
five  pounds  represents  a  concrete  idea ;  tlie  word 
five,  an  abstract  one. 

The  immature  minds  of  young  children  em- 
ploy to  a  great  extent  concrete  ideas,  and  hence 
the  instruction  addressed  especially  to  them 
should  deal  principally  with  these.  As  the  mind 
advances,  it  becomes  more  and  more  occupied 
with  abstract  conceptions,  which  constitute  the 
material  for  all  the  higher  forms  of  thought  and 
ratiocination. 

ACADEMY  (Or.  'Amd^fiia  or  'Am^/ieia)  waft 
originally  the  name  of  a  pleasure  ground  near 
A%ens.  and  was  said  to  be  so  called  after  Aca- 
demus,  a  local  hero  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war.  Its  shady  walks  became  a  favorite  resort 
for  Plato :  and,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  lecture 
here  to  his  pupils  and  friends,  the  school  of  phi- 
losophers which  was  founded  by  him  was  called 
the  Academic  School,  or  merely  the  Academy. 
In  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  three  dif- 
ferent academies  are  distinguished,  the  Old  Acad- 
emy, formed  by  the  immediate  followers  of 
Plato,  the  Middle  Academy,  founded,  about  244, 
by  Aroesilaus,  and  the  New  Academy,  whose 
founder  was  Cameades,  about  160  B.  (3.  Some- 
times the  philosophical  schools  founded  by  Philo 
and  Antiochus  are  called  respectively  the  Fourth 
and  the  Fifth  Academy,  Among  the  Romans, 
Cicero,  who  regarded  himself  as  an  adherent  of  the 
Academic  philosophy,  gave  the  name  of  Academy 
to  the  gymnasium  at  ms  villa  near  Tusculum,  as 
well  as  to  one  of  his  villas  in  Campania,  where  he 
wrote  his  Academicce  Qucpstiones,  During  the 
middle  ages,  the  term  was  but  little  useid  for 
learned  institutions;  but,  after  the  revival  of 
classical  studies  in  the  15th  century,  it  again  be- 
came frequent.  In  a  wider  sense,  it  was  some- 
times applied  to  higher  institutions  of  learning 
in  general.  GradiuQly,  however,  its  use  was,  in 
most  countries,  restricted  to  special  schools,  aa 
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academies  of  mining,  of  comm^noe,  of  forestiy, 
of  fine  arts,  and,  especially,  of  music.  In  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  the  national  high 
schools  for  the  education  of  militanr  and  naval 
officers  are  caUed  academies.  Thus,  England  has 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Portsmouth,  and  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich ;  and  the 
United  iStates,  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
In  the  United  States,  the  name  has  also  been 
assumed  by  a  lai^  number  of  secondary  schools, 
which  are  designed  to  prepare  their  pupils  for 
coll^^es,  or  to  impart  a  general  knowleaji:e  of  the 
common  and  liigher  branches  of  education.  As 
they  are,  in  nearly  aU  cases,  private  institutions, 
independent  of  any  control  by  state  boards,  their 
courses  of  instruction  widely  diflfer.  ranging  from 
the  lowest  primary  class  to  the  highest  classes  of 
grammar  and  high  schools.  ITiey  are  usually 
both  boa:xling  and  day  schools. 

The  name  nvrtilemy  is  also  employed  to  des- 
ignate associations  of  learned  men  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  art.  Some  of  these 
associations  are  of  an  entirely  private  character, 
others  have  been  founded  by  the  state.  The 
first  academy  of  this  kind  was  the  Museum  of 
Alexandria,  in  F^ypt,  which  was  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Soter.  After  its  model,  the  Jews,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  (Tiristian 
era,  began  to  establish  academies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Talmudic  science.  Later,  the  Arabian 
caliphs  established  academies  at  their  places  of 
residence,  to  show  their  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  science.  Efforts  to  establish  ITuistian  acad- 
emies of  this  kind  were  made  by  (iregory  the 
Great  and  Charlemagne,  but  both  failed.  It  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy,  that 
associations  of  this  kind  were  formed  in  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  fostering  the  free  development  of 
science  and  art,  in  opposition  to  the  rigid  conser- 
vatism of  the  monastic  and  ecclesiastic  schools. 
They  gave  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Italian  language  and  literature.  It  was  es- 
pecially the  Accademia  (MUi  Critsca^  founded  at 
Florence  by  the  poet  Grazzini,  to  which  the 
Italian  language  is  indebted  for  its  purification 
and  development.  From  Italy,  these  institutions 
spread  to  tiie  other  countries  of  Europe ;  and,  as 
tney  became  the  centers  of  literary  activity,  they 
exercised  every-where  a  prominent  influence 
upon  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  several 
countries,  and,  especially,  upon  the  improvement 
and  regulation  of  the  native  tongue.  Prominent 
among  these  academies,  was  the  Acadeynie/ron- 

SfiisCf  instituted,  in  1635,  by  (^ardinal  Kidbe- 
eu.  In  1795,  it  was  united  with  three  other 
French  academies  into  the  Institut  national, 
the  name  of  which  was  changed  by  Louis  XVI 
into  InstUtd  de  France.  llie  Institute  con- 
sisted  then  of  four  academies:  (1)  rAcad4mie 
frangaise,  (2)  FAcad^mie  des  inscripfians  et 
beUes  lettres,  (3)  rAcacUmie  des  sciences,  (4) 
VAcad4mie  des  beaux  arts,  A  fifth  academy. 
VAcadSmie  des  sciences  morales  et  politiqves, 
was  added  in  1832.  These  academies  are  among 
the  most  important  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 


I  and  their  influence  on  other  educational  insti- 
;  tutions  has  been  considerable.      The  Acadimie 
'  frmigdise  is  the  highest  authority  upon  every- 
thing relating  to  the  niceties  of  the  French  km- 
guage,  to  grammar,  and  the  publication  of  the 
French  classics.     The  Academic  des  iTiscripHmis 
et  belles  lettres  embraces  among  the  objects  of 
its  attention  comparative  philology.      Like  the 
French  Institute,  toe  academies  in  the  capitals  of 
Spain.  Portugal,    Sweden.    Russia,   and  other 
countries,  have  gradually  become  great  national 
'  centers  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art; 
I  but  no  such  centralization  has  been  effected  in 
!  Italy,  Germany,  England,  or  the  United  States. 
,  In  England,  the  learned  corporations  correspond- 
ing to  the  continental  academies  of  sciences  have 
generally  the  name  society  or  association.    Eng- 
land proper  has.  however,  a  royal  academy  of  arts 
(founded  in  17G5,  reorgaidzed  in  1768)  and  a 
j  royal  academy  of  music  (established  in  1822) ; 
and  in  Edinbuigh,  there  is  a  royal  academy  of 
yachting  (foimded  in  1754).  In  Ireland,  the  name 
academy,  according  to  its  continental  use,  has 
been  adopted  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Dublin  (founded  in  1782).  —  In  the  United 
States  of  America  there  are  also  a  number  of 
learned  societies  to  which  the  name  academy^ 
in  the  sense  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
has  been  applied.     The  following  societies  are 
called  academies :    The  Ameriani  Academy  <f 
Arts  and  Sciences^  at  Boston  (founded  in  1780), 
the  Conn£(Mcid  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(founded  in   1799),  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  in  Philadelphia  (founded  in  1818),  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  ^  Fine  Arts  (established 
in  1807),  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  at 
New  York  (founded  in  1828) ;  the  Medical  Acad- 
emy of  New  York.  The  National  Academy  (f 
Sciences  was  incorporated  by  Congress,  Mardi 
3d,  1863.    In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brook- 
lyn, l^hica^,  and  other  large  cities,  the  princi- 
pal opera  house  is  called  the  Academy  qf  Music. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS.      This  term,  as 
contrasted  with  culture,  refers  to  those  educa- 
tional acquirements  which  fit  a  person  for  certain 
special  activities,  while  culture  has  reference  to 
the  general  improvement  of  the  character  or 
mental  faculties.  Hence  the  expression  ^'external 
accomplishments,"  or  "ornamental  accomplish- 
ments," such  as  skill  in  foreign  languages,  music, 
drawing,  painting,  dancing,  etc.  Involved  in  this 
application  of  the  term,  is  the  idea  of  display,  or 
the  ability  to  please,  or  the  power  to  awaken  ad- 
miration in  the  beholder.    Thus  in  the  Spectator 
we  find  the  expression  ''the  visible  graces  of 
speech  and  the  dumb  eloquence  of  motion,"  as 
indicating  the  accomplishments  of  a  pleasing  ad- 
dress and  a  graceful  carriage. 

Accomplishments  are  either  purely  intellec- 
tual, as  that  of  language,  or  partly  or  wholly 
artistic,  such  as  music,  drawing,  dancing,  etc.  In 
the  education  of  boys,  fencing  and  boxing  were 
formerly  considered  as  indispensable  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  of  these,  at  the  present  time,  rowing 
seems  to  take  precedence,  as  contributing  to  a 
h^thy  development  of  the  physical  system. 
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In  many  claBses  of  schools,  particularly  in 
private  seminaries,  the  acquisition  of  certain  orna- 
mental accomplishments  constitutes  the  chief  end 
of  education.  Were  these  accomplishments  based 
on  a  solid  ctdture  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  they  would  be  very  proper  and  desirable; 
but  being  merely  showy  and  superficial,  they 
constitute  a  perversion  of  the  true  end  of  edu- 
cation. Thus  Hannah  More  remarks:  "In  train- 
ing our  daughters,  should  we  not  carefullv  culti- 
vate intellect,  implant  religion,  and  cherish  mod- 
esty? Then,  whatever  is  engaging  in  manners 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  whatever  is  just 
in  sentiment  and  correct  in  principle.  Softness 
would  grow  out  of  humility,  and  external  deUcacy 
would  spring  from  purity  of  heart."  llie  folly 
and  wrong  of  giving  this  exclusive  attention  to 
mere  accomplishments  have  very  frequentty  been 
asubiect  of  satirical  invective.  Says  Sydney 
Smith  :  "A  woman  of  accomplishments  may 
entertain  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
her  for  half  an  hour  with  great  briUiancy ;  but  a 
mind  full  of  ideas,  and  with  that  elastic  spring 
which  the  love  of  knowledge  only  can  convey,  is 
a  perpetual  source  of  exhilaration  and  amuse- 
ment to  all  that  come  within  its  reach.  Therefore, 
instead  of  hanging  the  understanding  of  a  woman 
upon  walls,  or  hearing  it  vibrate  upon  strings, 
instead  of  seeing  it  in  clouds,  or  heanng  it  in  the 
wind,  we  would  make  it  the  first  spring  and  or- 
nament of  society,  by  enriching  it  wini  attain- 
ments, upon  which  alone  such  power  depends." 
€k>ldsmith  also  inveighed  severely  against  this 
practice  in  his  time.  "Another  passion,"  he 
says,  "  which  the  present  age  is  apt  to  run  into 
is,  to  make  children  learn  all  things, — the  lan- 
guages, the  sciences,  music,  the  exercises,  and 
painting.  Thus  the  child  soon  becomes  a  talker 
m  all,  but  a  master  in  none.  He  thus  acquires 
a  superficial  fondness  for  everything,  and  only 
shows  his  ignorance,  when  he  attempts  to  exhibit 
his  skill."  ITie  tendency  of  the  present  time,  in 
what  is  called  fashionable  education,  is  equally 
subject  to  the  same  unfavorable  criticism.  Ac- 
complishments, in  the  first  stages  of  education, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  to  the  solid  im- 
provement of  the  mind.  Those  rudimentary  at- 
tainments which  constitute  the  basis  of  all  school 
education,  and  are  indispensable  to  any  further 
progress,  namely,  reading,  spelling,  wnting,  and 
arithmetic,  must  of  course  be  made;  to  which 
£hould  be  added  the  ability  to  use  one's  own  lan- 
guage, in  speaking  and  writing,  with  tolerable 
ease  and  propriety.  A  common-school  educa- 
tion should  give  great  prominence  to  these,  as 
not  only  constituting  the  acquirements  most 
cenerally  needed  for  success  in  life,  but  as  placing 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  the  keys  to  future 
progreas  in  learning. 

Accomplishment,  being  derived  from  the 
French  accomplir,  to  finish  or  complete,  mi^  be 
contrasted  with  smattering^  a  mere  superficial 
acquirement  of  some  of  the  prominent  or  rudi- 
mental  parts  of  any  subject.  No  educational 
scheme  should  admit  of  the  study  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge  which  cannot,  under  the  given 


circumstances  and  in  the  time  proposed,  be  ac- 
complished so  as  to  give  the  pupils  who  are  to 
pursue  it,  a  thorough  knowle^  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  the  abihty  to  apply  it  to  some  prac- 
tical purpose.  The  peculiar  talent,  or  bent  of 
mind,  of  children  should  be  regarded,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  bestow  upon  them  ornamental  ac- 
complishments, such  as  music  and  drawing,  ex- 
cept such  elementary  portions  of  these  arts  as  are 
within  the  capacity  oi  all,  and  which  constitute, 
not  indeed  special  accomplishments,  but  a  part 
of  that  general  culture  which  the  most  element- 
ary education  should  bestow.     (See  Culture.) 

ACaXTISITION.  The  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  scop  of 
every  process  of  teachhig.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
primaiy  object ;  but,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  generally  secondary,  the  educative 
value  of  the  process  taking  precedence  of  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  the  knowledge  communicated. 
The  ac(}uisition  of  new  ideas  must  always,  more 
or  less,  improve  the  mind  by  affording  additional 
material  for  the  exercise  of  its  various  faculties ; 
but,  in  education,  what  particular  faculties  are 
concerned  in  the  study  of  any  subject  or  branch 
of  knowledge,  is  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  therefore  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  teacher.  Where  this  is  disre- 
gsunded,  instruction  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere 
rote-teaching;  and  the  teacher  will  often  rest 
satisfied  when  his  pupil  can  repeat  the  formula 
of  knowledge,  without  evincing  the  acquisition 
of  new  ideas,  on  which  alone  the  improvement  of 
the  mind  depends. 

ACBOAMATIC  METHOD  (Gr.  aicpoa/ia- 
7ik6^,  to  be  heard,  designed  for  hearing  only),  a 
name  originaUy  applied  to  the  esoteric  teachingB 
of  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  philosophers,  to 
designate  such  as  were  confined  to  their  imme- 
diate hearers,  and  not  committed  to  writing. 
Later,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  a  system  of 
instruction  in  which  the  teacher  8))eaks  and  the 
pupil  only  Ustens.  A  method  of  this  kind,  of 
course,  presupposes  scholars  of  a  certain  maturity 
of  age  and  of  considerable  progress  in  intellectual 
culture.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  lecture  system. 
(See  Lecture.) 

ADAM,  Alexander,  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  in  1741,  and  died  in  1809.  He  at* 
tained  a  high  distinction  as  a  teacher  while  liector 
of  the  High  School  at  txlinburgh  (17G8— 1808). 
He  was  £uso  the  author  of  several  educational 
text-books,  among  which  his  Roman  Antiquities 
(1791)  has  been  very  extensively  used  in  this 
country  and  in  Great  Britain. 

ADAMS,  John,  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in  Can- 
terbury, Ct.,  in  1772,  and  di^d  in  Jacksonville, 
111.,  in  1863.  He  was  noted  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  philanthropist.  After  graduating  at  Yale 
College,  in  1795,  he  taught  the  academy  in 
his  native  town,  and  subs^uently  other  schools, 
till,  in  1810,  he  became  principal  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  m  which  position  he 
continued  for  twenty-three  years.  In  1833,  he 
removed  to  Illinois,  and  was  veiy  active  in  effect- 
ing improvements  in  the  school  system  of  that 
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State.  His  labors  in  connection  with  various 
benevolent  institutions  in  both  States,  were  nu- 
merous and  important.  Through  his  efforts,  a 
large  number  of  Sunday  schools  were  established 
in  nis  adopted  State.  Many  essays  and  other 
publications  on  education  attest  the  intelligence 
and  ability  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
training  of  the  young. 

AD&IAN  COLLEGE,  at  Adrian,  Mich., 
was  founded  in  1859,  by  the  Methodists.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  200,  males  and 
females,  about  one  fourth  of  whom  belong  to  the 
€x>llegiate  department.  It  has  a  classiod  and 
scientific  course  of  instruction,  a  school  of  theol- 
ogy, a  school  of  music,  and  a  normal  clasB.  Its 
corps  of  instructors  numbers  twelve,  and  it  has 
one  endowed  profeesorship.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  its  hbrary  is  about  1000 ;  its  endow- 
ment is  6100,000.  Rev.  G.  B  McEht)y,  D.  D.,  is 
the  president  of  the  Institution  (1876).  The 
tuition  fee  is  very  small. 

ADULTS,  Schools  for.  The  proper  time 
to  obtain  instruction  is  durine  the  periods  of 
boyhood  or  girlhood,  and  youm.  (See  Aoe  in 
KDr(?ATi0N,)  It  is  in  the  interest  of  states  as 
well  as  of  families  and  individuals,  that,  as  much 
as  possible,  every  child,  not  prevented  by  physical 
disabilities,  should  have  its  share  in  the  instruc- 
tion provided  by  public  l^islation  and  private 
effort.  Ilie  majority  of  states  have  even  deemed 
it  a  duty  to  niaJke  education  compulsory,  in  order 
to  render  it  universal.  (See  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation.) It  is  also  the  general  tendency  of  edu- 
cational legislation  to  extend  the  le^  school 
age  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  make  the  educa 
tion  of  the  school  population  as  thorough  as  pos- 
sible. (See  School  A()e.)  Still,  though  boy- 
hood and  youth  are  the  proper  ages  for  in- 
struction, the  need  of  special  schools  for  adults 
has  always  been  deeply  felt.  Though  modem 
legislation  has  succeeded  in  some  countries  in 
almost  wholly  extinguishing  illiteracy  (see  Illft- 
BBArv).  the  number  of  adults  whose  education, 
daring  the  proper  ace,  has  either  been  entire- 
ly insufficient,  or  who  find  themselves  on  en- 
tering life,  without  the  requisite  amotmt  of 
information  specially  needed  in  their  several 
avocations,  remains  as  great  as  ever,  and  is  even 
likely  to  increase,  as  the  standard  of  popular 
education  becomes  more  elevated.  Systematic 
reading,  instruction  by  private  teacliers,  and, 
more  recently,  popular  lectures,  are  among  the 
principal  agencies  for  supplementing  the  de- 
ficiencies of  school  education.  Efforts  have,  how- 
ever, not  been  wanting  in  many  states  to  establish 
schools  for  adults  for  the  special  purpose  of 
giving  to  those  who  have  left  the  public  schools 
and  entered  into  practical  life,  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  the  deficiency  of  their  school 
education.  Many  German  states  began  in  the 
18th  century  to  establish  Sunday  schools  in 
which,  besides  religious  education,  a  review  of 
the  instruction  given  in  the  elementary  school 
was  provided  for.  As  the  school  age,  in  the 
Gennan  states,  onfy  extended  to  the  14th  year,  a 
Sunday  school  was  specially  provided  for  boys 


and  girls  to  the  16th  or  18th  year  of  ace.  8ev« 
erai  states  made  attendance  at  these  schools  ob- 
ligatory for  all  boys  and  girls  who  had  left  tiie 
elementary  school  and  not  entered  any  higher 
school.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
schools  of  this  class  in  Austria,  where  the  gov- 
ernment has  established  "reviewing  schools** 
(  Wieder}iolung88chuien.)  (See  Austria.)  As  the 
ordinary  Sunday  or  reviewing  school  was  found 
to  be  insufficient,  especially  for  young  me- 
chanics, special  classes  or  schools  were  oiganized 
in  which  particularly  instruction  in  (miwing 
was  given.  The  attendance  at  these  schools  is 
always  volimtary ;  in  most  of  them  the  scholars 
have  to  pay  moderate  fees ;  instruction  is  gen- 
erally given  on  Sunday  mornings,  and,  in  most 
schools,  is  confined  to  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing.  In  some  of  the  German  states,  espe- 
cially m  Wiirtemberff,  an  evening  school  on 
weekdays  has  been  added  to  the  Sunday  school ; 
and  thus  a  great  impulse  has  been  dven  for  the 
further  development  of  industrial  schools  for 
adults.  (See  Industrial  Schools.)  The  Schools 
for  Adults  established  in  other  European  countries 
are  mostly  evening  industrial  schools.  In  the 
United  States,  evening  schools  have  been  very  ex- 
tensively introduced,  to  give  to  all  adults  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  the  same  education  as 
children  receive  during  the  day ;  and  some  of 
the  larger  cities  afford  in  these  evening  high 
schools  instruction  in  the  studies  of  a  mgh^* 
grade.    (See  Evening  Schools.) 

ADVENTISTS.  This  is  the  name  of  several 
organizations  of  American  C'hristians,  the  dis^ 
tinctive  doctrine  of  whom  is  the  belief  in  the 
speedy  second  advent  of  (  hriat,  and  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  187.5,  there  were  four  different  orpan- 
izations:  (1)  The  Advent  Christian  Association  ; 
(2)  The  .imerican  M  illennial  Association  ( Evangel- 
ical Adventists):  (3)  The  Life  and  Advent  Union; 
(4)  The  Seventh  Day  Adventists.  'I  he  churches 
of  this  denomination  were  formerly  almost  wholly 
independent,  and  had  fewer  church  boards  for 
common  interests  than  most  of  the  other  religious 
denominations  of  the  United  States.  The  great- 
est advance  in  point  of  organization  has  been 
made  by  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists.  The  sub- 
ject of  education  and  the  founding  of  a  denomi- 
national school  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  this  denomination  by  Ekier 
James  White  and  wife,  in  the  early  part  of  1872. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  a  (General  Com- 
mittee, who,  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1873,  solicited  subscriptions  to  this  enterprise, 
obtaining  pledges  for  over  $.54,000.  On  the  16th 
of  March,  1874,  an  association  was  formed,  under 
the  law  of  Michigan,  "for  the  incorporatitMi  of 
institutions  of  learning;" and  a  school  edifice, 
capable  of  accommodating  between  four  and  five 
hundred  students,  was  finished  in  1875.  —  See 
Aitimnl  Cyclopedia,  1875,  art.  Adventists;  also 
Seventh  Bay  Adventists;  a  brief  sketch  of 
their  Origin,  Progress,  and  Principles  (BatUe 
Creek,  1874).  

JESTHETIC  CULTTJBE.  See  EsTHEnc 
CuLtube. 
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AFFECTATION,  as  opposed  to  what  is  real, 
genuine,  and  natural,  is  cso^uUy  to  be  guarded 
against  in  the  education  of  the  young.  In  certain 
peculiarities  of  character,  there  is  a  proneness  to 
the  formation  of  habits  of  affectation  in  manners 
and  speech.  This  tendency,  however,  rarely 
shows  itself  at  an  early  age.  Children  generaUy 
yield  to  their  natural  impulses,  and  do  not  as- 
sume or  feign  what  they  do  not  feel,  or,  to  use  a 
common  expresBion,  *'  put  on  airs."  ITieir  mode 
of  training,  however,  may  tend  to  this,  partic- 
ularly if  they  are  forced  to  assume  an  unnatural 
mode  of  expression  in  phraseology  or  pronuncia- 
tion, in  the  attempt  to  make  them  excessively  pre- 
cise in  such  matters.  Some  styles  of  reading  and 
elocution  may  lead  to  this  characteristic;  and 
hence  the  importance  of  adopting  methods  that, 
in  all  respects,  correspond  to  the  prevailing  usage. 
Certainly,  nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than 
the  forced  imitation  of  peculiar  and  unnatural 
models  of  conceived  propriety  of  speech  and 
manners,  which  we  sometimes  find  to  prevail 
amon^  the  pupils  of  certain  schools,  or  the  "min- 
cing aus'*  wnich  are  often  assumed  by  those,  both 
mtSe  and  female,  but  particularly  the  latter,  who 
affect  to  belong  to  the  best  society,  and  hence  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  a  superior  degree  of  refine- 
ment. The  standard  of  the  educator  should  be, 
in  every  respect,  that  ease,  grace,  simplicity,  and 
beauty  that  belong  to  what  is  natural ;  and  every 
tendency  to  the  contrary,  in  his  pupils,  should  be 
promptly  and  sternly  repressed.  Locke  says: 
**  Plam  and  rough  nature  left  to  itself,  is  much 
better  than  an  artificial  ungracefulness.  and  such 
studied  ways  of  being  ill-fashioned,  llie  want 
of  an  accomplishment,  or  some  defect  in  oiu*  be- 
havior, coming  short  of  the  utmost  gracefulness, 
often  scapes  observation  ;  but  affectation  in  any 
part  of  our  carriage,  is  lighting  up  a  candle  to 
our  defects,  and  never  fails  to  make  us  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  either  as  wanting  sense  or  want- 
ing sincerity." —  See  Lockk,  Thoughts  concern- 
ing Educatimi. 

AGA8SIZ,  Louis  John  Budolph.  This 
eminent  naturalist  and  teacher  was  bom  at 
Motiers,  near  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  May 
28.,  1807,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  14., 
1873.  His  ancestors  were  Huguenots,  driven 
from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  His  father  was  the  pastor  of  a  protest- 
ant  parish ;  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  phy- 
sician. Under  the  latter  he  received  his  first 
education  till  the  age  of  eleven,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Bienne,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years.  His  subsequent  studies  were 
pursueil  at  the  ccjlloge  of  l^iusanne.  the  medical 
school  of  Zurich,  and  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Munich.  At  the  latter  place,  he  partic- 
ularly distinjruished  himself  for  his  attainments 
in  natural  history.  At  Paris,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Humboldt  and  Cuvier,  both  of 
whom  held  him  in  high  esteem  for  his  talents  and 
scientific  acquirements.  In  1846,  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  being  invited  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston. 
The  next  year,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 


professor  of  zoology  and  geology  in  the  Lawienca 
Scientific  School,  then  just  established.  He  com- 
menced his  duties  in  1848,  and  settled  per- 
manently in  the  United  States,  where  his  greatest 
fame  was  achieved  by  his  numerous  labors  as  a 
naturalist  and  a  scientific  lecturer  and  teacher. 
The  establishment  of  the  Anderson  School  of 
Natural  Histoiy  on  Penikese  Island  in  1873, 
was  almost  the  last  act  of  his  life.  I'he  means  for 
founding  this  school  were  furnished  by  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  a  generous  and  public-spirited  citizen 
of  New  York,  who  not  only  devoted  for  this  ob- 
ject the  island  of  Peidkese,  but  the  sum  of 
i$50,000,  as  a  permanent  endowment.  Agassis 
had  long  advocated  the  establishment  of  such 
a  school  for  the  special  instruction  of  teachere 
in  marine  zoology ;  and  during  the  summer  of 
1873,  he  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  this 
institution,  being  present  at  every  exercise  and 
lecture,  and  the  constant  companion  of  the 
students.  His  chief  publications  were  Recher- 
ches  8nr  leg  Poissons  Fossiles,  1833 — 1844; 
itudes  sur  les  glaciers,  1840 ;  Systeme  gla- 
ciuire,  1847,  and  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
Histortf  (f  the  United  States.  Though  chiefly 
eminent  as  a  naturalist,  and  particularly  in  the 
department  of  ichthyology,  he  was  an  aocom- 
phshed  linguist,  being  versed  in  six  languages. 
He  read  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  original, 
wrote  several  works  in  elegant  Latin,  and  was 
a  good  Hebraist.  French  and  (lerman  were 
to  him  vernacular  tongues,  and  he  could  speak 
and  write  th.*  English  language  with  ease  and 
correctness.  He  was  a  natural  teacher,  fond 
of  giving  instruction,  patient  and  sympathetic 
overflowing  with  an  earnest  love  for  his  sub- 
ject, and  having  a  mind  replete  with  stores  of 
information.  His  voice,  look,  and  manner  at 
once  gained  the  attention  of  his  pupils :  and  the 
clearness  of  his  explanations  as  well  as  ihe  fluen- 
cy of  his  delivery  gave  interest  to  every  subject 
upon  which  he  spoke.  His  skill  in  ready  graphic 
delineations  with  chalk  and  blackboard  was 
astonishing,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
effectiveness  of  his  teaching.  Few  have  evo* 
made  such  rich  additions  to  the  stores  of  science, 
or  have  been  more  zealous  in  diffusing  the  bene- 
fits of  knowledge  among  mankind.  His  ex- 
ample as  a  teacher  has  been  of  very  great  value, 
since  his  system  was  to  teach  from  natural  ob- 
jects rather  than  from  books, — to  enable  the 
pupil  to  acquire  an  exjjerience  of  his  own  before 
presenting  to  his  mind  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  others.  His  own 
assumed  title.  •'  Louis  Agassiz — Teacher.*'  was 
the  one  of  which  he  seemed  to  he  most  proud ; 
and  all  teac*hers  should  cherish  the  example 
which  he  set,  as  the  true  means  of  success. 

AGE,  in  Education.  The  life  of  man  has 
been  variously  divided  into  ixriods,  or  ages. 
Thus  Pythagoras  assumed  four,  Solon  and  Ma- 
crobius  ten,  different  ages,  while  others  have  pre- 
ferred a  division  into  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight. 
With  regard  to  the  education  of  man,  one  great 
turning  point  stands  forth  so  conspicuously,  that 
teachers  at  all  times  have  chosen  it  as  a  broad 
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line  of  demarcation,  into  whateyer  number  of 
periods  they  have  thought  it  proper  to  divide 
nunian  Ijfe.  lliis  turning-point  m  life  is  the 
period  when  man  passes  from  the  ape  of  youth 
mto  that  of  virility,  llie  physical  envelopment 
at  this  time  has  become  complete ;  in  social  life 
both  sexes  have  attained  majority  ;  and  the  cdu- 
<2ation  of  the  young  man  or  woman  for  the 
career  that  has  been  selected,  is.  in  the  main,  con- 
cluded. Up  to  this  time,  the  education  of  man 
is  conducted  by  others,  chiefly  parents  and 
teachers ;  henceforward,  he  is  exp^jted  to  edu- 
cate himself,  and  to  assume  the  education  of 
others. 

During  the  period  of  life  when  man  is  depend- 
ent upon  others  for  his  education,  three  different 
ages  are  broadly  distinguished. — childhood,  boy- 
hood or  girlhood,  and  youth,  lliese  are  marked,  in 
the  physical  development  of  the  bodv,  by  tho 
fiheddiii^  of  teeth,  the  entrance  of  puberty,  and 
the  settmg  in  of  virility.  The  process  of  mental 
development  in  these  three  ages  is  as  different  aa 
ihe  physioEkl  basis ;  and.  accordingly,  each  of  them 
demands  a  peculiar  pedagogical  and  didactical 
treatment. 

Childhood,  which  embraces  the  first  seven 
years  of  life,is  characterized  by  the  rapid  growth 
and  development  of  the  oigans  of  the  hoSj.  At 
the  ago  of  seven  a  child  weighs  about  six  times 
as  much  as  at  its  birth,  and  it  has  attained  one 
half  of  the  stature,  and  about  one  third  or  odd 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  grown  man.  The  mind 
is,  during  this  period,  more  receptive  than  self- 
active;  the  only  manifestations  of  self-activity 
bein^  found  in  the  efforts  to  retain  and  arrango 
the  impressions  which  have  been  received.  Ail 
pedagogical  influence  upon  the  pupil  in  this  ago 
can  be  only  of  a  preparatory  character.  The  body 
must  be  guarded  against  injuries,  and  must  have 
opportunities  for  a  vigorous  and  manifold  develop- 
ment. The  mind  must  be  preserved  from  debasing, 
weakening,  or  over-^xcitmg  influences,  and  must 
be  kept  open  for  anything  that  is  conducive  to 
the  development  of  its  faculties ;  and,  in  order 
not  to  become  sated  and  confused,  it  must  learn 
to  distinguish  what  is  important  from  the  less 
important.  As  the  child  is  thoroughly  dependent 
upon  its  educator  and  unable  to  direct  its  own 
exertions,  it  should  be  made  to  understand  as 
clearly  as  possible,  that  any  opposition  of  its  own 
will  to  that  of  its  educators  can  be  followed  by 
only  evil  consequences.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
taught  obedience,  but  not  obedience  through  fear, 
for  fear  has  a  repressive  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties,  but  an 
obedience  springing  from  confidence  in  the 
superior  wisdom  and  ex|)crience  of  the  teacher, 
and  from  love  produced  by  his  kindness.  ITie 
natural  educators  of  the  child  are  the  parents, 
especially  the  mother ;  but,  toward  the  close  of 
this  age,  systematic  teaching  by  a  professional 
teacher  begins.  Legislation  in  re^rd  to  the 
school  age  differs  considerably  in  different 
countries.  In  some,  children  are  sent  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  when  they  are  four  years  of  age ;  in 
others,  not  until  they  are  seven.     (See  School 


Age.)  Of  course,  instruction  at  such  an  aoe 
must  be  limited  to  the  most  elementary  rum- 
ments,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  method  should  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  child,  and  modern  edu- 
cators are  agreed  in  recognizing  the  importance 
of  object  teaching  for  the  first  stages  of  a  child  s 
instruction.  A  novel  mode  of  instruction,  specially 
intended  as  introductory  to  the  regular  primary 
school,  is  the  Kinder^rten,  foimded  by  Froebel. 
The  astonishing  rapicBt^  with  which  it  has  spread 
through  all  the  coimtnes  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  found  admission  into  educational  systems 
otherwise  radically  at  variance,  seems  to  prove  it  to 
be  a  great  improvement  in  elementaiy  education. 

(See  KlNDERUARTKN.) 

Boyhood  or  girUiood  embraces  the  time  fipom 
the  7th  to  the  14th  year  of  age.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body,  this  age  is  characterized  oy 
the  appearance  of  the  permanent  teeth,  by  the 
completed  growth  of  the  brain,  and  by  the  first 
consciousness  of  sexual  difference.  Foys  and 
girls  long  for  the  free  and  frequent  exercise  of 
their  muscular  litems.  At^e  beginning  of  this 
age,  girls  like  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  plays 
of  the  bojs ;  but  they  soon  sho^  a  preference  for 
more  qmet  occupations  and  less  publicity ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  boys  manifest  an  mcreased 
interest  in  noisy  and  wild  sports.  It  is  among 
the  prime  duties  of  the  educators  of  this  age,  to 
keep  the  development  of  the  natural  desires  and 
aspirations  of  the  two  sexes  within  the  right 
channels.  The  minds  of  bovs  and  girls  afford 
many  proofs  of  independent  thought  and 
activity.  The  company  of  adults  is  not  sought 
for  by  them  as  ea^rly  as  before,  but  they  wel 
entire  satisfaction  m  the  society  of  children  of 
their  own  age.  They  think,  as  yet,  little  of  the 
realities  of  fife  and  of  their  future  careers ;  but 
their  plays  give  moi^  evidence,  than  before,  of 
plan,  serious  thought,  and  perseverance,  and 
generally  indicate  me  faculties  with  which  they 
have  been  most  strongly  endowed;  each  child, 
in  this  way,  foreboding  to  some  extent  its 
future  career.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  educator  should  not  only  imderstand  the 
peculiar  nature  of  this  age  in  general,  but  that 
he  should  thoroughly  know  the  character  of  each 
individual ;  for  the  faults  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  age  are  best  overcome  in  individiial  cases,  if 
the  educator  knows  how  to  make  the  right  kind 
of  appeal  to  those  good  qualities  of  his  pupils 
which  are  most  strongly  developed.  In  arran- 
ging a  course  of  instruction  for  tliis  age,  it  must 
bt»  sjKHnally  remembered  that  the  minds  of  boys 
and  girls  are  pa^ondnantly  receptive.  The  mem- 
ory readily  receives  and  faitlifully  retains  im- 
pressions ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  right  time 
for  learning  a  foreign  language  and  geographical 
and  historical  facts.  The  independence  of  mind 
peculiar  to  this  age  shows  itself  at  the  same  time 
m  the  growth  of  imagination,  which  awakens  in 
the  boy  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  is  great  and 
extraordinary  in  history.  On  many  questions 
relating  to  the  education  proper  for  this  age, 
educators  still  differ.     Prominent  among  these 
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questions,  are,  whether  the  two  sexes  should  be 
eaucated  separately  or  conjointly,  to  what  extent 
the  same  course  of  instruction  should  be  pre- 
scribed for  both,  whether  special  studies  should  be 
begun  at  this  age,  or  whether  the  entire  course 
should  be  obligatory  for  all  the  children  of  a 
school.    (See  Co-educatiox  of  the  Sexes.) 

The  age  of  youth  extends  from  the  beginning 
of  puberty  to  the  complete  development  of  sexu- 
ality, or  from  the  fourteenth  to  about  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  age.  At  this  time  the  growth  of 
the  body  is  completed  ;  young  men  and  women 
become  aware  of  ^eir  special  duties  of  life  and  of 
the  difference  in  the  careers  upon  which  they  are 
respectively  to  enter.  The  time  of  study  is  draw- 
ing to  its  close ;  the  entrance  into  active  life  is  at 
h^d.  Among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  this 
transition  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  this  age ; 
and  the  only  increase  of  knowledge  that  is  access- 
ible to  most  persons  of  these  closes  must  be  de- 
rived from  evening  schools,  public  lectures,  and 
reading ;  while  those  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and 
all  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  any  of  the 
learned  professions,  now  enter  upon  the  special 
studies  of  those  professions,  or  finish  the  general 
studies  of  the  preceding  age.  Toward  the  3o8e  of 
this  period ,  if  not  earlier,  the  preparations  for  enter- 
ing public  life  are  completed,  or  an  actual  entrance 
into  life  b^ins. — See  Schwarz,  Erziehungslehre; 
ScHLEiERMAOHER,  Erziehuiigslehre,  edited  by 
Platz  ;  Beneke,  Erziehunga-  und  Unterrichts- 
lehre;  Herb  art,  Umriss  pddagogischer  Vor- 
lesungen. 

AGBICOLA,  Bodolphufl,  an  eminent  edu- 
cator of  the  middle  ages,  was  bom  in  August  14^  3 
Sr  1442)  at  Baflo,  near  (ironingen,  in  Holland, 
is  original  name  was  Huysmann,  which,  after 
the  custom  of  his  time,  he  exchanged  for  a  I^atin 
name.  After  his  native  province,  Friesland,  he 
is  also  sometimes  called  I"  risius.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Ferrara ; 
and,  after  returning  to  his  native  country,  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  by  introducing  the  study 
of  (ireek  into  the  countries  north  o?  the  Alps. 
In  1483,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  nis 
friend,  Bishop  Dalberg  of  Worms,  and  deliv- 
ered lectures  alternately  at  Heidelberg  and  at 
Worms.  He  died  in  Heidelberg,  Oct.  28.,  1485. 
His  works,  which  are  not  very  numeroiis,  are 
written  in  Latin.  His  principal  work  De  Inven- 
tione  dialecticfi  attacks  the  scholastic  philosophy 
of  the  age.  In  an  educational  point  of  view,  his 
epistle  to  Barbirianus  in  Antwerp,  the  so-called 
Epistold  de  formando  studio,  is  of  special  im- 
portance. At  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  compendium  of  the  pedagogical 
views  of  the  German  humanists.  Its  prime  ob- 
ject was  to  advise  his  friend  as  to  the  continua- 
tion of  his  studies.  Agricola  recommended  philos- 
ophy, by  which  term  he  understood  also  ethics 
and  physics,  and,  in  general,  the  entire  range  of 
natural  science,  as  the  study  most  deserving  his 
friend  8  attention ;  he  represents  it  as  the  only 
road  to  true  knowledge  and  perfect  felicity, 
while  the  other  sciences  could  procure  only  a 
doubtful  happiness.     The  Latin  language  was 


regarded  at  that  time  as  necessary  for  this  study^ 
but  Agricola  advised  his  friend  always  to  repro- 
duce what  he  had  learned  in  German.  Three 
things  were  needed  for  pursuing  any  study :  (1 )  To 
understand  what  had  been  learned;  (2)  To  retain 
what  had  been  understood ;  (3)  To  derive  ad- 
vantage from  what  had  been  learned.  The  first 
was  obtained  by  application,  the  second  was  the 
gift  of  memory,  the  third  could  only  be  ac- 
quired by  practice.  While  the  works  left  by 
Agricola  would  alone  not  suffice  to  aasign  to  him 
a  prominent  place  among  the  educators  of  the 
middle  ages,  it  appears  from  the  writings  of  hi& 
contemporaries  that  his  personal  influence  waa 
very  great,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  was  recurded  as 
second  to  none  but  his  friend  Reucmin.  Hia 
letters  to  Reuchlin,  to  Alexander  Hegius,  an  ex- 
cellent educator,  who  founded  the  famous  school 
of  Deventer,  to  Antonius  Liber  of  Soest,  a  very 
zealous  humanist,  who.  after  fruitless  efforts  to 
establish  a  school  at  Emmerich,  Kampen,  and 
Amsterdam,  at  length  succeeded  at  Alkmaar, 
where  he  died  in  1514,  and  to  other  contem- 
poraries, contain  a  large  amount  of  information 
on  the  educational  movements  of  his  times.  A 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Agricola  has- 
been  publislied  by  Alardus,  of  Amsterdam  (Co- 
logne, 1539). — See  Scumidt,  GescJdcJUe  der  Pdr 
i  dagogik,  ii,  452;  Raumer,  Geschichte  der  Pdda- 
j  gogik,  trans,  in  Barnard's  German  EfJucaticnfd 
j  Reformers;  (Jeioer,  in  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
I  Biographie,  i,  ir,I  —  156 ;  Treslino,  Vita  et 
I  nievita  Rudolphi  AgricolfF  (Groningen,  1830); 
HalLam's  Literature  of  Europe. 

AGBICULTUBAL  COLLEGES.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  fourteen  years  that  any- 
general  and  systematic  effort  has  been  made  in 
the  United  States  to  furnish  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing a  thorough  scientific  and  practical  education 
in  agriculture.  In  1802,  Congress  gave  to  the 
seve^  states  and  territories  land  scrip  to  the 
amount  of  30.000  acres  for  each  senator  and 
representative  in  Congress,  provided  that  each 
state  or  territory,  claiming  the  benefit  of  thi» 
act,  should,  within  five  years  from  its  passage. 
"  provide  not  less  than  one  coU^,  which  shoi^d 
receive  for  its  endowment,  support,  and  maint- 
enance the  interest  of  all  moneys  derived  from 
the  sa'e  of  the  aforesaid  scrip  or  lands."  It 
was  further  required  that  "the  leading  object**' 
of  these  colleges  "  should  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  induf 
ing  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes, 
in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 
The  main  supporter  of  this  law  was  the  Hon. 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  senator  from  Vermont.  Of 
all  laws  enacted,  either  state  or  national,  for^ 
the  advancement  of  higher  education,  no  one  haa 
ever  been  productive  of  such  fruitful  results. 
ITie  originators  and  framers  of  this  law,  "builded 
better  than  they  knew."  The  tabulated  state- 
ment below,  while  it  shows  a  vast  amount  ac- 
complished in  a  short  space  of  time,  cannot,  of 
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necessity,  give  more  thaii  a  faint  idea  of  what 
has  been  done  in  advancing  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  the  single  direction  of  a  systematic 
and  thorough  collegiate  training.  Looking  back 
over  the  last  ten  years,  we  notice  that  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  have  made  marvelous 
progress  in  general  information,  as  well  as  in 
technical  subjects  having  a  direct  bearing  upon 
their  special  calling.  'I'his  has  been  largely 
brought  about  by  the  munificent  endowments  of 
Congress.  For  as  soon  as  the  act  had  become  a 
law,  numerous  energetic  and  far-seeing  men 
brought  the  matter  prominently  before  the 
several  state  legislatures,  setting  forth  the  great 
benefits  that  would  arise  from  an  acceptance  of 
the  donation.  Some  strenuously  opposed  its  ac- 
ceptance, as  it  would  add  heavy  burdens,  in  order 
to  furnish  buildings  etc.,  to  these  already  im- 
posed by  the  war  ;  and  others  opposed  it,  believ- 
mg  the  whole  scheme  to  be  chimerical  and  im- 

Eracticable.  Through  these  discussions,  which 
ave  not  yet  wholly  ceased,  much  valuable  in- 
formation has  been  disseminated ;  and  the  effect 
has  been,  to  arouse  thoroughly  the  agricultural 
classes  to  a  sense  of  their  rights  and  duties, 
lliese  earnest  and  continued  discussions  have 
developed  latent  talents,  and  excited  a  desire  for 
information  among  the  farmers,  that  is,  as  yet, 
only  partially  gratifiefl.  They  have  maile  it  pos- 
sible to  publish  and  sustain  numerous  agricult- 
ural journals  with  regular  contributions  from 
the  pen  of  many  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the 

Eractical  and  scientific  subjects  of  the  day.  They 
ave  created  such  a  demand  for  ain*icultural 
Uterature,  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  relig- 
ious and  political  journals  devote  more  or  less 
space  to  the  subject.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
incidental  results  of  this  wise  and  munificent  act 
of  Congress ;  and  they  are  none  the  less  real  or 
beneficial,  although  they  cannot  be  tabulated  or 
set  forth  in  long  columns  of  figures.  Such  rapid 
strides  have  been  made  in  some  directions  witnin 
the  last  few  years,  that  a  chemist  and  a  laboratory 
have  become  a  necessary  adjunct  to  many  of  the 
agricultural  industries, — notably  to  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  cheese,  butter,  and  commercial 
fertilizers.  Up  to  18G5,  the  agricultural  coUege 
of  Lansing,  Mich.,  was  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States  in  which  students  could  pursue  a  college 
course  arranged  and  adapted  to  meet  the  wants 
of  those  who  might  desu^,  in  after  years,  to  en- 
gage in  agriculture.  Since  that  time,  some  thirty 
coueges  have  been  organized — about  one  half  of 
them  from  parts  of  universities — which  are 
lai^y  devoted  "to  teaching  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  The  donation  of  lands  by  Con- 
gress did  not  furnish  endowment  sufficient  fully 
to  equip  and  man  these  numerous  institutions ; 
but  it  afforded  the  means  to  lay  the  firm  founda- 
tions upon  which,  aided  by  state  and  individual 
munificence,  have  been  reared  many  noble  incti- 
tutions  of  learning,  which  are  doing  an  important 
and  much-needed  work.  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  the  grand  and  important  position  these 
institutions  are  to  occupy  when  the  wants  of  an 


increased  population  shall  furnish  a  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  soil  at  prices  sufficiently  re- 
mimerative  to  induce  many  trained  and  educated 
men  to  embark  in  agriculture. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  the 
present  condition  of  agrictlltural  coU^es,  since 
they  are  only  a  part  of  colleges  or  universities 
devoted  also  to  teaching  mechanic  arts,  and  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies  more  or  less  germane  to 
agriculture.  We  find  that,  in  this  department,  and 
in  that  of  mechanic8,there  are  at  present  about  300 
professors  and  teachers.  So  far  aB  reported,  361 
students  have  graduated  after  a  full  course  in 
agriculture.  According  to  the  usual  proportion 
of  freshmen  to  graduates,  this  would  indicate 
that  1 ,444  had  pursued  the  course  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  period.  The  number  of  graduates  who 
during  their  course  have,  to  use  the  phraseology 
of  the  act  of  Congress  endowing  these  institu- 
tions, pursued  studies  "relating  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,"  is  669  ;  making  the  total 
number  who  have  entered  these  courses,  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period,  2,676.  ITie  number 
of  students,  so  far  as  reported,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  institutions  named,  is  6,907,  of 
whom  715  are  ladies,  and  2,889  are  receiving 
instruction  in  militaiy  tactics.  The  minimum  cost 
of  board — usually  in  clubs — is  $1.25  per  week; 
the  maximum  cost,  $5.00;  and  the  average, 
$3.00.  The  cost  of  room  rent  per  term  ranges 
from  $1.33  to  $12.00.  In  all  but  two  or  three 
institutions,  some  provision  is  made  for  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  free  scholarships,  and  several 
offer  free  tuition  for  all.  As  a  general  rule,  no 
pains  have  been  spared  by  these  colleges  to  fur- 
nish aU  the  facilities  for  pursuing  a  college  course 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  Manual  labor  is  re- 
quired in  11  of  the  colleges  ;  in  the  others,  it  is 
optional.  The  price  paid  for  students'  labor 
ranges  from  5  to  18  cents  per  hour.  State  ap- 
propriations have  been  made  of  nearly  one  and 
a  half  million  of  dollars,  which  have  been  largely 
used  for  erecting  buildings.  The  amount  of  pri- 
vate donations  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  ac- 
curately, but  they  cannot  fall  short  of  $5,000,000. 
The  late  Ezra  ( 'omell  gave  $700,000  to  the  uni- 
versity that  bears  his  name,  and  the  total  amount 
of  private  donations  to  this  single  institution  is 
not  less  than  $1,400,000,  of  which  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  have  received 
their  due  proportion.  'Vha  number  and  equipment 
of  laboratories,  workshops,  ete.,  in  the  collegea 
that  serve,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  illustrate  and 
teach  subjects  relating  to  agriculture,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  mechanical  laboratories  or  workshops,  10, 
all  of  which  are  furnished  with  tools  for  work- 
ing in  iron  and  wood,  and  several  with  engines, 
planers,  turning-lathes,  drilling-machines,  saws, 
and  other  necessary  but  less  expensive  tools ; 
physical  laboratories,  16,  most  of  which  are 
furnished  with  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sub- 
jects of  mechanics,  electricity,  magnetism,  heat, 
acoustics,  and  optics.  All,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, have  well-equipped  chemical  laborator- 
ies ;  and  several  of  them  furnish  facilities  for  in- 
struction in  chemistry  not  excelled  in  any  other 
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institutions  in  the  United  States.  Nine  anatom- 
ical, 12  geological,  and  15  botanical  laboratories 
are  already  equipped  for  student  practice.  Eight 
of  these  colleges  nave  greenhouses  in  operation ; 
most  of  them  have  drafting-rooms,  with  the 
necessary  tables  and  models  lor  illustrating  the 
subjects  taught.  A  large  amount  of  practice  in 
drawing  is,  moreover,  required  in  seveml  of  the 
branches  related  to  agriculture.  Free-hand 
drawing,  as  yet,  has  not  been  largely  introduced. 
Sonie  ten  colleges  have  large  collections  of  mod- 
els of  farm  implements  and  machinery ;  engrav- 
ings, photographs,  charts,  and  drawings ;  to- 
gether with  numerous  specimens  of  grains, 
grasses,  and  other  plants ;  geological  and  miner- 
alogical  specimens;  collections  of  insects  and 
skdetons  of  domestic  and  other  animals;  all 
constituting  what  might  be  called  an  agricult- 
ural museum,  though  usually  kept  in  separate 
rooms  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Ten  of  these 
institutions  offer  one  or  more  prizes  for  good 
scholarship;  six  report,  through  their  leading 
officer,  that  the  effect  of  offering  such  prizes 
appears  to  be  "good;"  six  consider  it  *'t)ad;" 
two, "  doubtful ;"  one,  *  that  it  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances ;"  one.  that  it  is  "  a  healthy  stimu- 
lant to  be  carefully  used ;"  and  one,  "  twh  con- 
stat" At  least  twelve  appear  to  have  kept  care- 
ful accounts  of  farm  receipts  and  expenditures ; 
but  since  we  have  no  reports  of  the  amount  of 
increase  in  the  valuations  of  farm-stock,  imple- 
ments, etc..  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
farms  are  worked  at  a  profit  or  a  loss.  The 
total  gross  receipts  of  twelve  farms  reported,  for 
1874,  are  ^64,329.60,  or  an  average  of  35,360.80 
per  farm.  The  total  expenditures  for  experi- 
ments, during  the  same  year,  on  eight  of  tnese 
farms,  are  $8,143.26.  This  indicates  that  farm 
experiments  are  not,  as  yet,  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent ;  and  the  reason  for  this  is,  doubt- 
^ss,  a  lack  of  means  rather  than  of  disposition. 
Every  professor  of  agriculture  fully  appreciates 
the  benefit,  not  only  to  his  class  but  to  himself 
as  well,  of  extended  and  systematically  conducted 
experiments.  They  are,  indeed,  effective  but 
costly  auxiliaries  to  the  class-room  lectures. 
There  is  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to- 
ward using  the  farm  and  its  appliances,  r^ard- 
less  of  profit  or  loss,  in  order  to  teach  and  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  agriculture,  rather  than — 
as  has  too  often  been  the  case — using  it  simply 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  common  fund.  The 
aggregate  numl>er  of  acres  used  for  general  and 
experimental  farming  by  twenty  of  tliese  col- 
leges is  5,081 ;  ai^ded  to  which  there  are  142 
acres  of  orchard,  92  acres  of  vegetable  gar- 
den, 29  acres  of  small-fruit  garden,  1,360  acres 
of  native  timber,  438  acres  of  planted  timber, 
and  580  acres  used  as  college  grounds.  Though 
we  find  that  the  planted  timber  is  about  six 
acres  to  each  hundred  of  arable  land, — which  is 
certainly  a  very  creditable  showing — yet  forestry 
is  taught  to  but  a  limited  extent,  th  .re  being  no 
distinctive  course  yet  marked  out  in  that  branch 
of  study.  We  are  far  behind  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  in  our  facilities  and  methods  for 


training  students  in  the  art  and  practice  of  the 
care,  preservation,  and  planting  of  forests.  As 
a  part  of  the  equipment  for  illustration  and 
practice  on  these  farms,  are  found  some  500  head 
of  neat-cattle,  236  of  which  are  thorough-breds, 
representing  nine  distinct  breeds.  The  horses 
and  mules  number  129,  only  3  of  which  are 
thoroughbreds;  the  total  number  of  sheep  is 
233,  of  which  58  are  pure  bloods  of  vanous 
breeds ;  the  swine  exc^jd  500,  including  about 
400  pure-bred  animals,  representing  nearly  all  of 
the  well-established  breeds.  This  aggregation  of 
laboratories,  workshops,  museums,  greenhouses, 
orchards,  gardens,  farms,  and  domestic  animals 
is  furnished  and  provided  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  affording,  not  only  the  means  for  illus- 
trating the  subjects  taught,  but  actual  experience 
and  skill  in  those  processes  which  require  that 
the  judgment,  eye.  and  haiid.  as  well  as  the  in- 
tellect, ^uld  be  trained. 

ITie  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  Congres- 
sional  grant  by  means  of  which  these  institu- 
tions  have  been  established,  have  been  seriously 
called  in  (question ;  iifdeed,  it  has  been  held  that 
the  function  of  government  should  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  promotion  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. In  1873,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
College,  took  strong  ground  against  the  endow- 
ment, by  the  government,  of  institutions  for  su- 
perior or  tedmical  instruction,  and  was  sus- 
tained in  this  view  by  President  McCosh  and 
others.  At  the  session  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  held  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  Au- 
gust, 1873,  this  question  was  considerably  dis- 
cussed, and  the  principle  underlying  the  endow- 
ment of  the  agricultural  colleges  was  ably  vindi- 
cated in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Cj.  W.  Atherton,  of 
New  Jersey,  entitM  The  Reldtioii  (f  tlie  Gen- 
eral  Goverume/U  to  Education,  in  which  he 
said,  "  ITiese  younger  institutions  liave  a  laiger 
average  of  students,  by  more  than  one-tenth, 
than  the  long-established  colleges,  and  are  fairly 
occupjring  with  them  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion. In  an  important  sense,  however,  they  are 
not  the  rivals  of  the  older  colleges.  Their  grad- 
uates, to  only  a  limited  extent,  enter  the  learned 
professions.  They  become  engineers,  farmers, 
mechanics,  architects.  I1iey  labor  with  hand 
and  brain,  lliey  become  It^ers  and  oi^ganizers 
of  labor,  and  thus  precisely  fulfill  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  it  designed  these  institutions  to 
furmsh  a  '  liberal  and  practical  education  to  the 
industrial  classes."*  Prof.  Atkinson,  on  the 
same  occision.  took  similar  ground.  '*  What," 
said  he,  •'  is  the  government  domain  but  the 
property  of  the  people,  and  to  what  higher  use 
can  the  ix»ople  |mt  it  tlian  to  promote  the  higher 
as  well  as  the  lower  education  of  all  the  people? 
We  have  in  this  country  no  aristocracy  of  edu- 
cation— not  one  etlucAtion,as  in  the  old  country, 
for  the  '  masses,'  and  another  and  higher  one  for 
the  privileged  minority.  The  republican  prin- 
ciple is,  the  best  education  for  all — the  best  and 
highest  education  for  the  '  masses.'  That  is  the 
only  principle  on  which  republican  institutions 
can  be  founded."     The  words  of  Washington 
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fully  justify  this  princii^e :  *'  In  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  a  govemraent  gives  force  to 
public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened." 

Course  (f  Study, — The  full  course  of  four 
years  in  agriculture  comprises  the  following  sub- 
jects: (In  some  cases,  a  few  are  omitted  or  a  few 
added  ;  but  those  mentioned  will  serve  to  show 
what  studies  are  now  generally  considered  appli- 
cable and  necessary  in  this  course) — (1)  algebra ; 
(2)  solid,  plane,  and  analytical  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, and  the  calculus;  (3)  rhetoric  and 
composition,  declamation  and  English  literature ; 
(4)  drawing,  free-hand  and  linear ;  (5)  surveying 
and  mapping ;  (6)  book-keeping,  especially  applied 
to  farm  accounts;  (7)  botany,  general  and  agricult- 
ural ;  (8)  horticulture,  floriculture,  and  general, 
nuuket,  and  landscape  gardening;  (9)  history, 
which  may  comprise  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: American,  English,  Roman,  French,  agricult- 
ural, and  history  of  civilization ;  (10)  physiology, 
hygiene,  and  comparative  anatomy,  (II)  zo- 
ology and  entomology ;  (12)  veterinary  anatomy, 
physiology,  medicine,  and  surgery;  (13)  chem- 
istry, general  and  agricultural ;  (14)  French  and 
German,  usually  extending  through  not  less 
than  two  or  three  terms  (when  both  languages 
are  not  required,  German  is  usually  preferred); 
(15)  physics,  geology,  mineraloay.  and  meteo- 
rology; (16)  constitutional  and  municipal  law 
and  political  economy;  (17)  mechanics  applied 
to  agriculture ;  (18)  sti^ngth  and  preservation  of 
materials;  (19)  rural  architecture.  The  subjects 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  applied  or  practical 
agriculture — with  slight  changes — are  as  follows : 

(1)  stock-breeding,  including  the  laws  of  likeness 
or  similarity,  variation  and  atavism ;  the  influence 
on  the  subsequent  progeny  of  the  dam,  by  the 
first  fruitful  connection,  m-and-in  and  miscel- 
laneous biveding,  the  government  of  sex,  the 
relative  influence  of  sire  and  dam  on  the  prog- 
eny, pedigrees  and  their  value,  the  history,  forma- 
tion, and  characteristics  of  breeds  and  families ; 

(2)  the  selection,  breeding,  feeding,  and  general 
management  of  domestic  animals,  each  species 
and  race  being  treated  of  separately ;  (3)  annual 
nutrition;  (4)  the  education,  shoeing,  driving, 
and  care  of  the  horse ;  (5)  drains, — their  material 
and  construction,  and  the  effect  of  drainage  on 
health,  soil,  climate,  and  plants ;  (0)  soils, — their 
claasiflcation,  character,  mechanical  division,  and 
preparation  for  the  cereals  and  grasses ;  (7)  the 
preparation  and  selection  of  seed;  (H)  sowing, 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting;  (9)  the 
nutrition  of  plants;  (10)  insect  enemies  an<l 
fungi ;  (11)  the  culture  of  roots  and  their  value 
as  food  for  man  and  beast ;  (12)  fora<:;e  plants, — 
their  culture,  use,  and  value;  (13)  weeds, — 
their  habit  of  growth,  time  of  seeding,  and  mode 
of  eradication ;  (14)  the  effects  of  air,  water,  heat, 
and  light,  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
growth  of  plants ;  (15)  the  care,  cultivation,  and 
use  of  natural  and  artificial  forests;  (10)  fields, 

—  theii   number,  shape,  and  size;    (17)  fences, 

—  their  material,  construction,  and  tlurability ; 
(18)  farm  yards  and  buildings ;  (19)  water  priv- 


ileges; (20)  farm  accounts ;  (21)  the  manufact- 
ure, preservation,  and  application  of  farm  ma' 
nures ;  (22)  the  rotation  of  crops ;  (23)  farm  ma- 
chinery and  tools ;  (24)  rural  law.  Tne  subjects 
of  instruction,  as  far  as  possible,  are  illustrated 
by  diagrams,  cuts,  and  models.  The  lectures 
are  supplemented  by  field  practice,  varying  from 
5  to  15  hours  per  week,  and  sometimes  even 
more.  Visits  are  frequently  made  to  adjoining 
farms  and  herds.  Ine  lectures  and  practice 
usually  extend  through  at  least  one  year.  The 
foregoing  statement  shows  conclusively  that  there 
has  been  an  earnest,  svstematic,  and  successful 
effort  to  promote  the  education  of  the  rural  clas- 
ses ;  and  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  that,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  no  other  department  of  educar 
tion  has  made  an  equal  degree  of  advancement. 

llie  first  agricultural  school  in  Europe  was 
founded,  in  1804,  by  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl  in 
Switzerland.  It  flourished  for  more  than  30 
years  under  the  excellent  direction  of  Wehrli, 
and  educated  nearly  3,000  pupils.  1  be  success  of 
Hofwyl  led  to  the  establishment  of  other  schools 
of  the  same  character;  and,  at  present,  such 
f chools  are  found  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
They  are  very  numerous  in  (Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, and  are  divided  into  two  classes, — a  lower, 
called  Ackerhauschule,  intended  chiefly  to  give 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  a  higher, 
called  Landwirfhscha/lsschule,  in  which  the 
whole  science  of  agriculture,  with  all  its  auxil- 
iary sciences,  is  taught  llie  most  celebrated 
among  the  schools  ot  a  higher  class  are  those  at 
Ilohenheim  (established  in  1818),  Schleisheim 
(1822),  Jena  (1826),  Eldena  (1835),  Wiesbaden 
(1836),  Tharand  (1829),  Regenwalde  (1842), 
Poppelsdorf  (1846),  Proskau  (1847),  Uugarisch- 
Altenburg  (1818).  Special  chairs  of  agnculture 
have  been  established  at  the  universities  of  Ber- 
lin, Ilalle,  Goettingen,  Munich,  Leipsic,  Giessen, 
and  Jena ;  and  instruction  in  agriculture  is  also 
given  in  the  polytechnic  schools.  England  has 
a  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester, 
founded  in  1849 ;  and  in  Scotland,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinbuiigh  has  a  chair  of  agriculture, 
and  special  lectures  are  given  in  a  coU^  at 
Aberdeen.  Ireland  has  two  agricultural  schools 
of  a  higher  grade, — one  at  Templemoyle,  founded 
in  1827 ;  and  the  other  at  Glasnevin,  founded 
in  1838.  France  has  three  higher  agricultural 
schools  and  one  school  of  foi-estry.  In  Italy, 
there  are  two  agricultural  schools  of  a  higher 
grade,  at  Milan  and  Portici.  Russia,  b^de 
a  large  number  of  schools  of  agriculture  and 
forestry  of  a  lower  grade,  has  an  Agricultural 
Institute  at  Gorygorezk,  founded  in  1836,  an 
Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  New 
Alexandria,  and  an  Academy  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  at  Petrovskoi.  See  Loebe,  Die 
hiudwirtJisdtdfUichen  LehjrtnstaUeti  Ein'opa's 
(Stuttgart,  1849) ;  Schulz,  Die  Uiem-etisch-pnik' 
tisc/ie  Ackerbmischule  (Jena,  1869). 

In  the  following  tabular  exhibit,  will  be  found 
a  full  statement  of  the  location,  condition,  re- 
sources, etc.,  of  all  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
departments  in  the  Unitoi  States. 
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STATE 


ArkanaM Fayetterille . 

Alftbftma lAnbam 

Oklifornia Oakland 

Connecticut New  Haven.. 

Delaware Newark 

Florida ;       — 

_         .  (Athena  ... 

OeoTgi% jiDahlonega 

niinoia Champaign.. 

Indiana La  Fayette.. 

Iowa Ames 

Kansas Manhattan  . . 


Name  and  location    of  ntsti- 

tutioQ,  and  date   of  organiza 

tion 


Name, 


title,    and    age 
president 


I 

--  (. 

I 


oS 

V    K 

f  C 

6^ 


C  V 

Is 


^ 

^ 


w   V   U     U 

3  s  V  , 


is 


c  * 

™  V    •  !■-  2   is  ** 

.  E&  ,.2  S-S 


^  1:  2|"2 
*  •£  .5 ' 

o  g^js   o 

O  3  .*•  !  O 
Z-3  '   l2 


0  a 

si 

•o  o 

flu 


::) 


Kentucky iLexington 

Loniaiana  — 
Maine 


Orono 


Maryland ;  Near  Hy atUviUe . 

r  Boston 


Massachusetts 


Michigan  .. 

Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 


( Amherst 
Lansing... 


Missouri 


Nebraska 


Minneapolis 
Oxford 


Ck>lnmbia. 


Lincoln 


Nevada 'Elko 


New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey. . . 

New  York... 

North  Carolina.  Chapel  HiU 

Ohio IColnmbuB 


Hanover 


New  Brunswick. 
Ithaca 


Oregon  

Pennsylvania  . . 

Rhode  Island. . . 

South  Carolina.  jOrangeburg 

Tennessee |  Knoxville  . . 

Texas JBryan 


Corvallis 

State  College. 
Providence. . . 


Vermont . 


Virginia 


Ark.  Indus.  University,  i 
Jan.  1871 J 

Agr.  k  Mechan.  Coll.  of 
Alabama,  Bfarch  1872. 

Univ.  of  California.  Fall 
of  1869 

Tale    CoU.  —  Sheffield 

Scientific  School,  1846. . 

Delaware  College 

Florida  State  Agr.  Coll. 

Univ.  of  I  CoU.  of  Agr. 

Georgia.  ( &  Mech.  Arts 

ni.   uidus.  University, 
March  1868 

Perdue  Univ.,  Septem- 
ber 16th,  1874 

Iowa  SUte  Agr.  Coll.  '68 

Kansas  State  Agr.  Coll. 

(Agr.  k  Mechan.  CoU.  of 
(     Kentucky,  1866 

( Maine  State  Coll.  of  Agr.  \ 

\     &  Meih.  ArU.  1869. . . ) 

MaryUud  Agr.  Coll..  '68 

(Mass.  lost,  of  Technol- 

«     ogy 

I  Mass.  Agr.  College,  Oc-  \ 

\     tober  2d,  1867 J 

i  Mich.  State  Agr.  CoU.,  i 
(     Febniary  1866 J 

Univ.  of  Minn..  1868 

Univ.  of  Mississippi 

I  Univ.  of  Mo..  1840 \ 
Agr.  CoUege,  organized  ( 
1870 ) 
( Agr.  CoU.  of  Nebraska,  i 
{     June  1872 j 

Prep.  Department 

(Dartmouth  CoU.— N.  H. ) 
CoU.  of  Agr.  k  Mech.( 
ArU J 

Rutgers  CoUege,  1770... 

Cornell  University,  1868 

Univ.  of  North  Carolina 

(Ohio  Agr.  k  Mech.  Col-  \ 

\     lege,  1873 | 

( CorvaUis    CoUege.    Au 
{     gust.  1868 


N.  P.  Oatea,  A.  M.,  42. . 
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( Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
\    lege.  February 

Brown  University 

I  Claflin  University  .State ) 
{     Agr.  Coll.  &  Mech.  Ins.  j 

Tenn.  Agr.  Coll.,  1869... 

(Agr.   k  Mech.   Coll.   of» 

I     Texas j 

Univ.  of  Vermont  and  i 

State  Agr.  Coll..  1866.  j 

Hampton  Normal  k  Agr. ) 

Institution ) 

Virginia  Agr    &  Mech.  i 
CoUege,  1872 J 


Rev.    I.    F.    Tichenor,     . 
D.D.,49 * 

20 

Rev.  Noah  Porter.  D.  D.. 

LL.D 

Wm.  H.  PurneU.  A.  M. . 

^Not  yet  organized.)    I 

Rev.  A.  Upscomb.  D.P.j  11 

John  M.  Oregory,  LL.D., 
regent 

A.  M.  Shortridge,  A. 
M.,  42 

A.  8.  Welch.  LL.  D.,  63.. 

{Rev.  Joseph  Denison. 
D.D 

J.  B.  Bowman,  LL.  D., 

regent 

'.Not  yet  organized.) 

Rev.  C.  F.  Allen,  D.  D.,  69 

W.  H 


36 
10 


29 

1 
13 


13 


8 


Parker  49  7 

John  D.  Runkle,  Ph.  D.*'  ^ 
LL.  D *** 

W.  8.  Clark.  LL.  D..  60..  I  10 
T.  C.  Abbot.  LL.  D 13 


W.W.FolweU.  M.  A.,43. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Waddel,  D.  D.. 

ChanceUor 


D.  Read.  LL.  D.,  68 


S.  R.  Thompson  Dean,  42 

Sessions,    Prin*i 
36 


(D.    R. 
{     cipal, 


Burlington  .... 

(Hampton 
Blacksburgh  . . .  i 
Morgan  town !  '  West  Virginia  Unlv 


West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 'Madison ;    Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  1868 


Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith.  D.D.. 
LL.  D 

(Rev.    W.  H.    CampbeU, 

\     D.D 

A.D.  White.  LL.D.,43.. 
(Not  yet  organized.) 

Edward  Or  ton,  A.  M... 

B.  L.  Arnold.  A.  M.,  38. . 

Jas.  Calder,  D.  D.,  60. . . 

( Rev.  E.  G.  Robinson,  D. 

(     D.,LL.D 

Rev.  E.Cooke,A.M.,  M.D. 
(  Rev.  T.  W.  Humes.  S.  T. 
(     D..60 

Not  yet  organized.  > 
M.  D.  Buckham,  A.M..  43 

S.  C.  Armstrong,  36 

C.  L.  C.  Minor.  M.  A., 


LL.D..  39. 


( Rev.  J.  H.  Twombly.  D. 
\     D..48 


10 
13 

26 

3 

14 

10 
28 

10 
6 

11 


16 

7 

18 

7 

16 


0 
0 

64* 


*  No  distinct  degree  for  these  departments.    Graduated  as  Ph.  B. 
♦♦  No  Report. 
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40 
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40 
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16 
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88 

I 

312i 

I 
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123 

0 

80 


71 
862 


62 


30 


260 

407 

66 
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0 

113 

37 

116 

66 

77 

100 

23 

156 

11 

266 

1 
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18 
18 
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188 
612 


166 
148 
366 


I 


28 

1 
91 

0 
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12 

222 

846 
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AHN 


ALABAMA 


AHN,  Johann  Franz,  a  German  teacher, 
noted  for  his  method  of  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages, was  bom  in  1796,  and  died  in  1865.  He 
gave  instruction  for  many  years  in  the  Real- 
schule  at  Neuss,  and  published  several  manuals 
for  teaching  the  German  and  other  lanmiages ; 
but  his  chief  work  was  his  Practiced  MeSiod/or 
the  rapid  and  easy  Leaniing  of  t^ie  Frencli 
Language  ( Praktlsclier  Lehrgaiig  zvr  schnel- 
len  und  leichten  Erleniung  der  frmizdsisclien 
Sprache).  This  work,  between  1834  and  1875, 
passed  through  190  editions.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  works  in  general  literature.  His 
elementary  books  on  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages have  been  translated  into  all  the  languages 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  have  every- where  found 
an  immense  circulation.  The  fame  thus  acquired 
by  Ahn's  method  of  studying  foreign  languages, 
has  led  to  numerous  imitations,  not  a  few  of 
which  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  just  reputa- 
tion of  the  original  author.  The  methorl  of  Ahn 
was,  to  a  large  extent,  founded  on  the  works  of  Dr. 
Seidenstiicker,  and  combines  both  the  analytical 
and  the  synthetical  method.  The  principle  on 
which  it  is  based  is,  that  the  mode  of  learning 
a  foreign  language  should,  as  closely  as  possible, 
correspond  to  the  manner  in  which  a  child 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  his  native  tongue. 

AINSWOBTH,  Robert,  an  English  teacher 
and  scholar  of  considerable  eminence,  was  bom 
in  1660,  and  died  in  1743.  He  taught  private 
schools  for  some  years,  but  having  soon  obtained 
a  competency,  he  was  enabled  to  relinquish  the 
business  of  teaching.  From  1714  to  1736,  he  was 
engaged  in  compiling  the  Latin  dictionary  which 
has  made  him  famous.  This  work  was  extensively 
use  i  in  schools  both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  but  has  for  some  years  been  superseded 
by  works  of  greater  accuracy. 

ALABAMA,  one  of  the  southern  states  of 
the  American  Union,  was  originally  a  part  of 
Geoigia,  except  the  south-western  portion,  which 
belonged  to  Florida.  It  was  set  off  from  Georgia, 
in  1798,  as  a  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Missis- 
sippi. From  1817  to  1819,  it  was  known  as  the 
Territory  of  Alabama,  in  the  latter  year,  being 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  Its  area  is 
50,722  sq.  m. ;  and  its  population,  in  1870,  was 
996,992,  of  whom  521,384  were  whites;  475,510, 
colored  persons;  and  98,  Indians. 

Educational  History, — ^ITie  first  constitution 
of  the  state  declared  tliat  "schools  and  the  means 
of  education  should  be  forever  encouraged,"  and 
gave  directions  for  the  preservation  of  all  land 
grants  received  for  this  purpose  from  the  general 
government,  and  t^e  seminary  lands  for  a  "state 
university  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  litera- 
ture, and  science."  Attempts  were  made,  in 
N  1823,  and  at  various  times  tliereafter,  to  organize 
an  efficient  public-school  system;  but  little  was 
accomplishea  till  1854,  when  a  general  system 
was  established  under  which,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  education,  the 
state,  in  1857,  was  "in  proportion  to  her  white 
tax-paying  and  school-attending  population,  far 
ahead  of  nearly  all  the  southern  states,  and  most 


of  the  New  England  states ;  was  the  superior, 
in  the  school  room,  of  even  Massachusetts ;  and 
was  almost  the  peer  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania." In  1856,  county  superintendents  were 
substituted  for  the  county  boards  of  school  com- 
missioners previously  existing.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, townsnip  trustees  had  complete  control  of 
the  school  funds,  and  could  aid  schools  already 
established  according  to  their  discretion.  In 
1860,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  there 
were  in  the  state  1 ,903  public  schools,  with  61 ,751 
pupils,  and  17  colleges,  attended  by  2,120  stu- 
dents, besides  206  academies  and  other  schools^ 
with  10,778  pupils.  Ihe  income  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  was  $489,474,  of  which  near- 
ly 3200,000  was  derived  from  public  funds.  1  he 
])rogres8  made  during  the  previous  decade  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  tbat,  in  1850,  there  were  re- 
ported 127,390  children  in  the  state,  of  whom 
only  35,039  were  attending  school.  Ihe  consti- 
tution of  the  state,  ratified  Feb.  4.,  1868,  ex- 
])res8ly  provided  that  all  children  between  the 
jiges  of  5  and  2 1  years  should  be  educated  free 
of  chaige ;  and  in  accordance  with  its  provisions, 
a  new  system  was  adopted  the  same  year,  which 
placed  the  schools  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  a  board  of  education,  and  gave  to 
county  superintendents  much  of  the  power  be- 
fore committed  to  township  tmstees.  In  1871, 
the  school  law  was  again  changed,  the  control  of 
the  schools  being  entrusted  to  a  state  superin- 
tendent, district  superintendents,  and  township 
trustees,  all  elected  by  the  people.  The  state 
board  of  education  was  abolished,  its  duties  be- 
ing discharged  by  the  legislature,  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  law,  "  shall  designate,  in  advance, 
such  days  as  they  may  deem  best  (during  the 
session  of  the  general  assembly)  for  the  consider- 
ation of  ineasures  relating  to  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state ;  on  which  days  the  state 
superintendent  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
house  then  considering  educational  measures, 
and  shall  have,  and  may  exercise,  all  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  member  of  such  house,  but 
have  no  vote."  In  1872,  -3,  and  -4,  various 
changes  were  made  in  the  school  law;  but  the 
new  constitution  of  the  state,  which  took  effect 
December  6.,  1875,  superseded  all  kws  previous- 
ly passed,  and  confirms  that  portion  of  the  act 
proposed  in  1871,  which  relates  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  schools. 

State  Superintendents.  —  The  office  of  state 
superintendent  was  first  filled  by  General  W.  F. 
Perry,  his  title  being  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
cation.  He  was  elected  by  the  legislature  in 
1854.  His  successor,  in  1854,  was  G.  B.  Du  Val, 
who  died  in  office,  his  successor  being  J.  B.  Taylor, 
who  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  1865. 
John  Ryan  was  elected  to  the  office  in  1866,  and 
served  till  1867,  when  the  cffice  was  merged  in 
that  of  state  comptroller,  its  duties  being  per- 
formed by  M.  A.  Chisholm,  from  November, 
1867.  to  July,  1868.  In  that  year,  the  title  of 
the  office  was  changed  to  that  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  N.  B.  Cloud  being  the 
first  incumbent.    His  successors  were  J.  Hodg- 
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Bon  (1870—72) ;  J.  H.  Bpeed  (1872—4);  and 
J.  M.  McKJeroy  (1874  to  the  present  time).  On 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  present  incum- 
bent, the  title  of  the  office  will  again  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  constitution,  Superintendent  of 
Education. 

Scliool  System, — The  state  supeHnteyide^it  of 
eductttio/L  is  the  highest  educational  officer  of 
the  state.  The  length  of  his  term  of  office  is  not 
fixeil  by  the  constitution;  but  the  general  as-  ' 
sembly,  it  is  thought,  will  make  it  four  years.  | 
He  is  elected  by  the  people.  Dischai^ng  as  he  | 
does  the  duties  of  state  superintendent  and  state 
board  of  education,  his  powers  are  greater  than 
those  usually  devolving  on  state  superintendents, 
his  time  and  care  being  entirely  aevoted  to  the 
schools.  He  is  required  to  givo  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $20,000,  and  to  have  his  office  at  the  state 
Capitol,  where  he  must  be  in  constant  attendance 
unless  absent  on  official  duties.  He  makes  annu- 
ally {^detailed  report  to  the  governor,  not  only 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  but  of  the  sums 
expended  for  th^ir  support.  Connti/  superintend' 
ents  are  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  Their 
duties  are.  to  see  that  one  free  school  in  which 
elementary  English  branches  shall  be  taught,  is 
maintained  in  each  school-district — townships 
and  school-districts  being  coextensive ;  to  visit 
the  schools  once  a  year ;  to  pay  teachers ;  to  hold 
teachers'  institutes  ;  and  to  take  charge  of  all 
school  moneys,  and  disburse  them  according  to 
law.  Coutity  directors,  two  in  number,  are 
chosen  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  term, 
as  the  county  superintendent.  With  him,  they 
constitute  a  county  board  for  the  examining  and 
licensing  of  teachers  and  maintaining  a  general 
oversight  of  the  schools  and  school  property. 
Three  towyiship  trustees  are  elected  biennially 
who  have  the  immediate  control  of  the  schools, 
subject  to  supervision  by  the  county  superintend- 
ent. In  several  of  the  cities,  special  school  laws 
are  in  force,  by  which  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  is  entrusted  to  city  boards  of 
commissioners,  subject  either  to  the  supervision 
of  the  county  superintendent,  or  of  city  super- 
intendents. Four  grades  of  schools  are  compre- 
hended in  the  operation  of  the  law — primary, 
intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  In  the 
first,  spelling,  reading,  and  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic and  of  geography  are  taught ;  in  the 
second,  these  studies  are  continued,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  grammar  and  writing;  in  the  thiid, 
etymolo^,  composition,  history,  and  elocution 
are  add^;  and  m  the  fourth,  the  higher  branches 
common  to  schools  of  this  grade  are  pursued. 
The  school  fund  is  composed  of  "the  income 
from  the  16th  section  trust  fund,  the  surplus 
revenue  fund,  until  it  is  called  for  by  the  Umted 
States  government ;"  the  proceeds  of  "  all  lands 
or  other  property  given  oy  individuals  or  ap- 
propriated by  the  state  for  educational  purposes, 
and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  die  with- 
out leaving  a  will  or  heir ;"  "  an  annual  poll  tax, 
not  to  exceed  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  on  each 
poll ;"  with  such  other  moneys,  "  to  be  not  less 
than  $100,000  per  annum,  as  the  general  as- 


sembly shall  provide  by  taxation  or  otherwise." 
It  is,  also,  made  the  duty  of  the  assembly  to 
increase,  from  time  to  time,  the  public-school 
fund,  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury  and  the 
resources  of  the  state  will  admit. "  In  addition 
to  this,  each  county  may  raise,  by  annual  taxa- 
tion, an  amount  not  exceeding  1 0  cents  on  each 
$100  of  taxable  property.  Ninety  six  percent 
of  the  money  raised  or  appropriated  must  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  teachers  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
branch  of  the  legislature.  Schools  for  whites  and 
blacks  must  be  separate.  Sectarian  or  denomina- 
tional schools  are  not  entitled  to  any  share  of  the 
public-school  money.  1  he  school  age  is  from  7 
to  21  years. 

EducaHofial  ChtidiHan,  —  The  number  of 
school-districts  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was  1,696, 
the  area  of  each  being  six  miles  square  except  in 
the  case  of  fractional  townships.  In  each  of  these 
districts,  there  must  be,  at  least,  one  school  for 
each  race, — white  and  colored.  The  school  reve- 
nue, at  that  time,  was  as  follows : 

Interest  on  16th  section  fund 1146,983.32 

"      ••  the  Borplus   revenue 

fund 63,526.94 

One-fifth  of  the  state  revenue  of 

the  previous  year 209,887.44 

Poll-tax  collected  in  1872—3. . . .     80,480.66 
"  ••  •*  1876 73,655.30 

Total $564,439.66 

This  State  has  received  from  the  Peabody  fund, 
since  1868,  $59,550.  The  amount  received  in 
1875  was  $4,300.     (See  Peabody  Fund.) 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

Poll-tax  disbursed  by  superintend- 
ents   $73,555.30 

Apportioned  to  counties  and 
cities 476,332.29 

Apportioned  to  normal  schools. ..  10,000.00 

Incidental  expenses 2,550.00 

Total $562,437.69 

The  other  principal  items  of  school  statistics 

are  the  foUowmg : 

No.  of  children  of  school  age:  white,    233,733 

colored,  172,637 

Total 406,270 

No.  of  cbfldren  enrolled:  white,       91,202 

colored,    64,595 

Total 146,797 

Average  attendance:  white,     67,024 

colored,  43,229 


Total. 
No.  of  teachers: 


white,  male,  1,669 

••       female,  1,006 

colored,  male,  1,002 

female,  284 


.110,253 


Total 3,961 

Average  monthly  salary,  white  teachers $26.50 


u 


II 


f. 


colored 


$27.87 


Normal  Instruction.  —  Three  state  normal 
schools  are  in  existence,  the  expenditure  for 
which,  during  the  year  1875,  was  810,000.  The 
first,  at  Florence,  organized  in  1 873,  is  designed 
for  the  education  of  white  teachers  of  both  sexes. 
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It  has  a  library  and  apparatus  valued  at  $8,000, 
besides  the  buildings,  which  are  estimated  at 
$30,000 ;  and,  in  1875,  reported  4  teachers  and 
126  pupils.  The  State  Normal  School  and  Uni- 
versity, at  Marion,  and  the  Normal  School,  at 
Huntsville,  are  neither  of  them  so  extensive  as 
that  at  Florence.  They  are  intended  for  the 
education  of  colored  teachers.  ITie  former,  in 
1875,  had  3  teachers  and  70  pupils ;  the  latter, 
2  teachers  and  84  pupils.  This  institution  is 
designed  to  become  a  university  for  the  colored 
popmation  of  the  state.  Besides  these  state  nor- 
m^  institutions,  there  are  four  schools  of  the 
same  grade  under  the  control  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  one  conducted  by 
the  Methodists,  having  an  aggregate,  in  the  state, 
of  659  pupils  under  normalinstruction. 

Teachers'  iiisiUutea  were  held,  during  the 
vear  1875,  in  six  counties,  and  their  ot^ganization 
IS  contemplated  in  four  more.  'ITie  interest 
aroused,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  of 
the  people  at  the  places  of  meeting,  leads  to  the 
belief  that  their  permanent  establishment  is  only 
a  question  of  time. 

Secondary  Instruction, — There  are  218  pub- 
lic high  schools  in  operation  in  the  state,  3  of 
which  are  for  coloreci,  the  remainder,  for  white 
pupils.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  these 
institutions  has  been  ahready  stated.  A  number  of 
high  schools  and  academies  are  scattered  through 
the  state,  which  occupy  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  primary  schools  and  colleges.  Accu- 
rate statistics  in  r^ard  to  them  are,  however,  dif- 
ficult to  procure.  In  Talladega  College,  the  work 
has  thus  far  been  entirely  preparatory,  the  colle- 
giate classes  not  having  been  formed.  In  1875, 
it  had  1 2  instructors,  and  a  total  of  247  students  in 
all  the  departments.  It  is  conducted  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colored  people. 

Superior  Instruction. — There  are  several  in- 
stitutions of  this  grade  in  the  state,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the  fol- 
lowing list : 


NAME 


Howard  College 

Souibem  University. 
Spring  Hill  College.. 
Univ.  of  Alabama. .  . . 


Location 


Marlon 
Oreeusboro 
Near  Mobile 
Tuscaloosa 


Wh  n 
found- 
ed 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion 


1843  ;Bap. 
1856    M.  Epis.S. 
1836    R.  C. 
1820  I  Non-sect. 


To  the  above  list,  must  be  added  9  institutions 
which  afford  opportunities  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women.  In  addition  to  the  studies 
usually  pursued  in  such  institutions,  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  ornamental  branches. 
The  number  of  instructors  in  these  institutions, 
in  1875,  was  80  ;  the  number  of  students,  883. 

Professional  afid  Scientific  Instruction. — 
The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Ala- 
bama was  established  at  Auburn  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  its  endowment  being  the  proceeds  of 
the  land  grant  made  bv  Congress  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
amount  thus  derived  was  $218,000,  to  which  was 
added  all  the  property  of  £ast  Alabama  CoU^e, 


I  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000.  Students 
i  are  required  to  pursue  a  three  years'  elementary 
'  course,  after  which  they  are  permitted  to  choose 
one  of  four  courses — that  of  scientific  agriculture, 
of  civil  and  mining  engineering,  of  literature,  or 
of  science.  Under  agricultural  chemistry,  are 
taught  the  composition  of  soils,  the  relation  of 
air  and  moisture  to  vegetable  growth,  the  chem- 
istry of  farm  processes,  the  methods  of  improving 
soils,  etc.  These  are  accompanied  by  lessons  in 
practical  agriculture  throughout  the  course.  Mili- 
tary training  is  given,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
improving  tne  health  and  bearing  of  the  stu- 
dents. Free  scholarships,  two  in  number,  are  pro- 
vided for  each  county  in  the  state.  The  course 
of  study  covers  four  years.  1  he  number  of  in- 
structors in  all  the  departments,  in  1875,  was  7; 
the  number  of  students,  50,  in  the  regular  course, 
and  5  in  the  special.  Law  is  taught  in  deiiartments 
organized  for  the  purpose  in  the  State  University 
and  the  Southern  University ;  theolo^,  in  the 
Southern  University,  in  I'alladeca  Cofil^,  and, 
to  some  extent,  in  Howard  College ;  medicine, 
in  the  Southern  University,  and  in  the  Medical 
CoUe^  of  Alabama,  at  Mol^ile.  This  last  in- 
stitution provides  a  two  years'  course  of  study, 
and,  in  1875,  had  9  instructors  and  50  students. 

Special  Instruction. — The  Alabama  Institution 
for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Ehnd  was  founded  in 
1860  at  Talladega,  and  is  maintained  at  an  annual 
expense  of  about  $1 8,000. 1  he  deaf-mute  dejart- 
iTient  is  provided  with  a  small  museum  of  natural 
liistory  and  a  library  of  300  volumes.  1  he  studies 
pursued  are  mathematics  and  the  ordinaiy  En- 
glish branches.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  agri- 
culture and  gardening.  In  1875,  there  were 
4  instructors  and  52  pupils.  In  the  department 
for  the  blind  there  were,  in  the  same  year,  2  in- 
structors and  10  pupils. 

ALABAMA,  University  of,  at  Tuscaloosa, 
was  chartered  in  1820,  but  not  organized  till 
1831.    At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
it  was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  but  was  burned 
by  a  federal  force  during  the  war.  It  was  rebuilt 
in  1868,  and  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condiiion. 
The  value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  apparatus, 
etc.,  is  estimated  at  $  IT.  0,000  ;  and  it  has  an  en- 
dowment of  $300,000.  Its  library  contains  5,000 
volumes.    In  1874,  the  number  of  instructors 
was  9,  and  of  collegiate  students  76.     >  he  aca- 
demic department  embraces  eight  courses  of  st  udy , 
open  to  the  selection  of  the  students:  (1)  latin 
language  and  literature;  (2)  Greek  language  and 
literature;  (3)  English  language  and  uterature; 
(4)  Modem  languages;  (5)  Chemistry,  geology, 
and  natural  history ;    (6)  Natural  philosophy ; 
(7)  Mathematics  and  astronomy;  (8)  Mental  and 
moral  philosophy.    The  department  of  profes- 
sional education  embraces  a  school  of  law,  and 
a  school  of  civil  engineering.    All  the  students, 
except  those  specially  infirm,  are  subjected  to 
military  drill.  A  special  military  school  aSfords  in- 
struction in  military  science  and  art,  in  niiUtary 
law,  and  in  elementary  tactics.  The  president  of 
the  institution  is  Carlos  G.  Schmidt,  LL.  D., 
elected  in  1874. 


ALBION  COLLEGE 


ALEXANDRLA.N  SCHOOL 


IT 


ALBION  COIiLSaE,  at  Albion,  Mich.,  was 
chartered  as  a  college  in  1861,  by  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi.  T^  number 
of  students  is  about  200,  males  and  females.  It 
has  a  preparatoiT,  classical,  and  scientific  course 
of  instruction.  Its  endowment  fund  is  $200,000. 
Its  library  contains  about  2000  volumes.  Rev. 
G.  B.  Jcicelyn,  D.  D.,  is  the  president  of  the 
institution  (1875).  The  tuition  is  free. 

ALCOTT,  Amos  Bronson,  an  American 
eiucator,  was  bom  in  1799.  He  first  gained 
distinction  by  teaching  an  infant  school,  for 
which  employment  he  evinced  a  singular  aptitude 
and  tact.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1828,  where 
he  manifested  the  same  skiU  in  teaching  young 
diildren.  at  the  Masonic  Temple.  His  methods, 
however,  were  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  and 
were  disapproved.  On  the  mvitation  of  James 
P.  Greaves,  of  London,  the  co-laborer  of  Pesta- 
Jozzi  in  Switzerland,  in  educational  reform,  Mr. 
Alcott,  in  1842,  went  to  England ;  but  the  death 
of  Mr.  Greaves,  which  occurred  before  his  arrival, 
interfered  with  his  prospects.  On  lus  return  to 
this  country,  he  attempted  with  some  of  his 
English  friends  to  establish  a  new  community 
at  Harvard,  Mass. ;  but  the  enterprise  was  soon 
abandoned.  Mr.  Alcott  has  since  written  several 
works,  one  of  which,  Concord  Days,  was  pub- 
iBhed  in  1872.— See  B.  P.  Pbabody,  Record  of 
School  (Boston,  1834),  and  Conversation  on  the 
Gospels  (Boston,  1836). 

ALCOTT,  William  Alexander,  M.  D., 
cousin  of  the  preceding,  noted  for  his  zeal  and 
success  as  a  (^mmon-scnool  teacher,  and  his  life- 
long efforts  in  behalf  of  popular  education,  was 
bom  in  Wolcott,  Ct.,  m  1798,  and  died  at 
Aabumdale,  Mass.,  in  1859.  He  had  only  an 
elementary  education ;  and,  for  several  years,  he 
taught  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  State, 
distinguished  for  lus  remarkable  earnestness,  and 
the  many  reforms  which  he  labored  to  introduce 
into  the  imperfect  school  management  and  in- 
struction of  his  time.  He  aft^wards  studied 
medicine ;  but  his  chief  labors  were  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education,  co-operating  with  ( jallau- 
det.  Woodbridga,  and  others  in  the  endeavor  to 
bring  about  much-needed  reforms  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  Subseouently,  he  associated 
himself  with  William  0.  Woodbridge,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  the  compilation  of  his  school  geog- 
raphies, and  also  in  editing  the  American  An- 
nals (f  Education,  He  also  edited  several  juve- 
nile periodicals.  His  newspaper  contributions 
were  very  numerous,  and  quite  effective  on  ac- 
count of  their  rvtcj  and  spirited  style.  An 
article  which  he  published  on  the  Coyistruciion  (f 
School-Houses  pained  him  a  premium  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Listruction.  His  labors 
as  a  lecturer  on  hygiene,  practical  teaching,  and 
kindred  subjects  were  severe  and  unintermitting. 
He  is  said  to  have  visited  more  thfm  20,000 
schools,  in  many  of  which  he  delivered  lectures. 
H»  writing  are.  vexy  numerous;  and  some  of 
them  were  widely  p^ular.  The  most  noted  are : 
Confeswms  cf  a  Schoolmaster,  The  House  I 
Live  iUi  The  Yoimg  Man's  Ghtide,  The  Young 


Woman's  Guide,  The  Young  Housekeeper,  eta, 
etc.  Dr.  Alcott  was  a  genuine  philanthropist, 
though  extreme  and  somewhat  eccentric  in  many 
of  his  views.  As  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  common-school  education  and  reform  in 
practical  teaching,  his  labors  were  of  incalculable 

value. 

AXCXJIN  (Lat.  FUtccus  Albitius  Alcuinus), 
a  distinguished  Ijkiglish  scholar,  ecclesiastic,  and 
reviver  of  learning,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire 
about  753,  and  died  in  804.  He  was  educated 
at  York  imder  the  direction  of  Archbishop 
Egbert,  and  was  subsequently  director  of  the 
seminary  in  that  city.  Returning  from  Rome, 
whither  he  had  gone  by  direction  of  the  English 
king,  he  met  the  emperor  Charlemagne  at 
Parma,  and  was  induced  by  that  monarch  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  the  French  court,  and 
become  the  royal  preceptor.  Accordingly,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  gave  instruction,  for  some 
time,  to  Cmurlemagne  and  his  famOy,  in  rhetoric, 
lo^c,  divinity,  and  mathematics.  It  has  been 
said  with  much  truth,  that  "  France  is  indebted 
to  Alcuin  for  all  the  polite  learning  of  which  it 
could  boast  in  that  and  the  following  ages."  The 
universities  of  Paris,  Tours,  Soissons,  and  many 
others  were  either  founded  by  him,  or  greatly 
benefited  by  his  zeal  in  their  behalf,  and  the 
favor  which  he  procured  for  them  from  Charle- 
magne. In  796,  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  St. 
Martin  8  at  Tours,  where  he  opened  a  school  which 
acquired  ^reat  celebrity.  Ilere  he  continued 
teaching  till  his  death.  Alcuin  was  probably 
the  most  learned  man  and  the  most  illustrious 
teacher  of  his  age ;  and  his  labors  were  very  im- 
portant in  giving  an  impetus  to  the  revival  of 
learning,  after  the  intellectual  night  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  He  left  many  epistles,  poems,  and  treat- 
ises upon  theological  and  historical  subjects,  all 
written  in  Latin,  and  noted  for  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  their  style.  The  Life  of"  Alcuin  (Leben 
Alcuin's)  by  Prof.  Lorenz,  of  Halle  (1829)  has 
been  translated  into  English  (1837)  by  Slee. — See 
AUgemeine  Deutscfie  Biogi'aphie,  art.  Alcuin. 

ALEXANDRIAN  SCHOOL,  a  name  vari- 
ously applied,  but  chiefly  designating  (1)  a  school 
of  philosophers  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which 
is  cniefly  noted  for  the  development  of  Neoplato- 
nism,  and  its  efforts  to  harmonize  oriental  theol- 
ogy with  ( J  reek  dialectics;  (2)  a  school  of 
(^iristian  theologians  in  the  same  city,  which 
aimed  at  harmonizii^  Pagan  philosophy  with 
Christian  theology.  The  city  of  Alexandria  be- 
came, soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  whom  it  had  been  founded,  a  chief 
seat  of  science  and  literature.  'Wq  time  during 
which  the  teachers  and  schools  of  Alexandria 
enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation,  is  called  the 
Adexandrian  Age,  and  is  divided  into  two  pe- 
riods, the  former  embracing  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  extending  ^m  323  to  30  6.  C; 
and  the  second  embracing  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, extending  from  30  B.  C.  to  640  A.  D. 
Grammar,  poetry,  mathematics,  and  the  natural 
sciences  were  all  taught  in  the  Alexandrian 
School ;  and  among  the  most  illustrious  teachers 
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were  Ammonins,  Plotinus,  Hierodes,  Produs, 
ApoUonius  (poet),  Galen  (physician),  Euclid 
(mathematician),  Eratosthenes  (astronomer),  Ptol- 
emy (geographer).  When  Christianity  bt^^an  to 
gain  a  firm  footing,  it  was  fomid  necessary  to  de- 
vote to  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens  special 
care,  in  order  to  fortify  them  against  the  attacks 
upon  Christianity  by  the  pagan  philosophers.  The 
catechists  not  only  gave  to  tlie  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  Christian  Church  element- 
ary instruction,  but  also  delivered  learned  lectures 
on  Christianity,  and  combined  Mdth  it  instruction 
in  philosophy.  Thouch,  from  its  original  character, 
the  school  continuea  to  be  called  me  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandriai  it  was  in  its  subsequent 
development  something  very  different  from  a 
catechetical  school,  and  may  rather  be  regarded 
as  the  first  theological  faculty,  or  school  of  scien- 
tific theology,  in  the  Christian  Church.  In  op- 
position to  the  pagan  philosophers,  the  teachers 
of  the  Christian  schools  chiefly  undertook  to 
show  that  Christianity  is  the  only  true  philos- 
ophy, and  alone  can  lead  to  the  true  gnosis,  or 
knowledge.  As  the  first  teacher  of  the  Christian 
theologi<^  school,  Pantaenus  (about  180)  is  men- 
tioned, who  was  followed  by  Clement,  Origen, 
Heraclas,  Dionysius,  Pierius,  Theognostes,  Sera- 
pion,  Peter  Martyr.  The  last  famous  teacher  of 
the  school  was  Didymus  the  Blind  (335  to  395), 
who,  being  blind  from  boyhood,  had  learned  read- 
ing, writing,  geometry,  etc.,  by  means  of  brass 
letters  and  figures,  and  was  equally  distinguished 
for  his  piety  and  extent  of  knowledge.  The  method 
of  teaching  used  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
schools  of  that  age,  was  the  Pythagorean.  The 
teacher  explained,  and  the  pupil  listened  in 
silence,  though  he  was  permitted  to  ask  questions. 
Every  teacher  taught  m  his  own  house,  there  be- 
ing no  public  school  buildings.  The  teachers  did 
not  receive  a  fixed  salary,  but  the  pupils  made 
them  presents.  Origen  is  reported  to  have  de- 
clined all  presents.  He  supported  himself  on  a 
daily  stipend  of  four  oboli,  which  he  received  for 
copying  the  manuscripts  of  ancient  classics. — See 
Matter,  Hisiaire  de  tecole  dAlexandrie  (2  vols., 
2d  ed.,  Paris,  1840—1844);  BABTHfiLEMY  St.- 
HiLAiRE,  De  lecole  dAlexandrie  (Paris,  1845); 
Simon,  Histoire  de  rScole  dAlexandrie  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1844—1845);  Vacherot,  Histoire  cri- 
Hque  de  Vecole  dAlexandrie  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1846 
— 1851);  GuERiKE,  De  Schola  quct  Alexandriae 
floruit  catechetica  (Halle,  1824);  Hasselbach, 
De  schola  quae  Alexandriae  floruit  catechetica 
(Stettin,  1826) ;  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  christ- 
kchen  Philosophie,  vol.  i,  p.  419 — 564. 

ALFBED  THE  GREAT,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons  and  virtually  ruler  of  all  England,  holds 
the  same  prominent  position  in  the  history  of 
education  m  England,  which  Charlemagne  occu- 
pies in  France  and  Germany.  He  was  bom  in 
849,  succeeded  his  brother  Ethelred  as  king  of  the 
West  Saxons  in  871,  and  died  in  901.  After 
having  thoroughly  humbled  the  Danish  invaders 
and  secured  the  independence  of  England,  he 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  internal  refonns,  and 
specially  to  the  promotion  of   education.    Al- 


thoudli  he  is  said  to  have  been  twelve  years  of 
aee,  t)efore  he  was  taught  the  alphabet,  ami 
aRhougb  his  health  was  uwavs  feeble,  he  showed 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  which  is  ahnost  wiliiout 
parallel  in  the  history  of  European  princes. 
He  ^ve  ei^ht  hours  every  day  to  religious 
exercises  and  to  study.  He  translated  nu- 
merous woriu  from  Latin  into  Saxon,  as  Bede'a 
History  of  England,  Boethius*  De  Gonsola- 
Hone  rhilosophiaey  and  the  Liher  PastoraHs 
Curae  of  Gregory  the  Great.  He  invited  di»- 
tinguished  scholars  to  his  court  from  all  coun- 
tries, among  whom  Wemfried,  Plegmund,  and 
Athelstan  of  Mercia,  Grimbald  of  France,  the 
Irishman  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and  the  monk 
Asser  of  Wales  are  the  most  famous.  A  larse 
number  of  schools  were  founded  and  suital^y 
organized.  The  convents  became,  more  generaDy 
than  had  been  the  case  before,  nurseries  ol 
science.  AU  the  public  officers  were  required  to 
learn  to  read  and  write;  and  Alfred  declared 
that  the  children  of  every  freeman  without  ex- 
ception should  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
should  be  instructed  in  the  Latin  language.  A 
complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  the  Mtcy* 
clopoedia  Britannica,  art.  Alfred,  —  See  STOtr 
BERG,  Leben  Alfred desQrossen,  (MQnster,  1815); 
Weis8,  Oeschickte  Alfred  des  Grossen  fSchaff- 
hausen,  1852);  Freeman,  Old  English  History 
and  History  if  the  Norman  Conquest. 

ALFBED  TJNIVEBSITT,  at  Alfred,  N. 
Y.,  was  founded  in  1857,  by  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptists,  llie  number  of  students  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  ^in  1874)  was  293,  maleB 
and  females,  and  in  the  collegiate  department 
114,  of  whom  42  were  females.  It  has  a  c]a»- 
sical  and  a  collegiate  course  of  instruction.  Its 
endowment  is  $70,000;  the  number  of  volumes 
in  its  library  is  about  3500.  Rev.  J.  Alien  is 
the  president    Its  tuition  fee  is  small. 

ALOEBBA  (Arab,  aljabr,  reduction  of 
parts  to  a  whole).  For  a  general  consideration  of 
the  purposes  for  which  this  study  should  be  pnr- 
suea,  and  its  proper  place  and  relative  proportioD 
of  time  in  the  curriculum,  the  reader  is  refared 
to  the  article  Mathematics.  It  is  the  purpose  6i 
this  article  to  indicate  some  of  the  pnndples  to 
be  kept  in  view,  and  the  methods  to  be  pursued 
in  teaching  algebra. 

The  Literal  Notation, — While  this  notation 
is  not  peculiar  to  algebra,  but  is  the  char- 
acteristic  language  of  mathematics,  the  student 
usually  encounters  it  for  the  first  time  when 
he  enters  upon  this  study.  No  satisfactorj 
progress  can  be  made  in  any  of  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  as  (General  Geometry, 
Calculus,  Mechanics,  Astronomv,  etc.,  without 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  literal  notation.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
ordinary  student  finds  in  his  study  of  algebra 
proper  —  the  science  of  the  equation  —  and 
m  his  more  advanced  study  of  mathematics, 
grows  out  of  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
notation.  I'hese  are  facts  well  known  to  all  ex- 
perienced teachers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  no  unfire- 
quent  thing  to  hear  a  teacher  say  of  a  pupU : 
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*<  He  is  quite  good  in  alsebra,  but  cannot  ^ 
along  very  well  with  litem  examples  !*'  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd.  It  comes  from  mistaking 
the  importance  and  fundamental  character  of 
this  notation.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that, 
at  the  outset,  a  clear  conception  be  ^ned  of 
the  nature  of  this  notation,  and  that,  m  all  the 
course,  no  method  nor  language  be  used  which 
will  do  violence  to  these  principles.  Thus,  that  the 
letters  a,  6,  j?,  y.etc.,as  used  in  mathematics,  rep- 
resent pure  number,  or  quantity,  is  to  be  amply 
illustrated  in  the  first  lessons,  and  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  no  vicious  conception  insinuate  itself. 
To  say  that,  as  5  apples  and  6  apples  make  II 
i^ples,  so  5a  and  6a  make  1 1  a,  is  to  teach 
error.  If  this  comparison  teaches  anything,  it 
is  that  the  letter  a  in  5a,  6a,  and  II a,  simply 
gives  to  the  numbers  5,  6,  and  II  a  concrete 
significance,  as  does  the  word  apples  in  the 
firet  instance ;  but  this  is  erroneous.  The  true 
conception  of  the  use  of  a,  to  represent  a  num- 
ber, may  be  given  in  this  way :  As  5  times  7 
and  6  times  7  make  1 1  times  7,  so  5  times  any 
number  and  6  times  the  same  number  make  II 
times  that  number.  Now,  let  a  represent  any 
number  whatever ;  then  5  times  a  and  6  times  a 
make  II  times  a.  The  two  thoughts  to  be  im- 
pressed are,  that  the  letter  represents  some  num- 
ber, and  that  it  is  immaterial  what  number  it  is, 
so  lon^  as  it  represents  the  same  number  in  all 
cases  m  the  same  problem.  Again,  the  genius 
of  the  literal  notation  requires  that  no  concep- 
tion be  taken  of  a  letter  as  a  representative  of 
number,  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  frac- 
tional and  inte^pral  numbers.  1  hus  we  may  not 
say  that  a  fraction  which  has  a  numerator  a  and  a 
denominator  6,  represents  a  of  the  b  equal  parts  of 
a  quantity,  or  number,  as  we  aifirm  that  i  repre- 
sents 3  of  the  4  equal  parts ;  for  this  conception 
of  a  fraction  rec^uires  that  the  denominator  be 
integral ;  otherwise,  if  b  represent  a  mixed  num- 
ber, as  4),  we  have  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  conceive  a  quantity  as  divided  into  4)  equal 
parts.  The  only  conception  of  a  fraction,  suf- 
ndently  broad  to  comport  with  the  nature  of  the 
literal  notation,  is  that  it  is  an  indicated  oper- 
ation in  division ;  and  all  operations  in  fractions 
should  be  demonstrated  from  this  definition. 

So  also  to  read  a;*»,  "a?  to  the  mth  power,"  when 
m  is  not  necessarily  an  inteser,  is  to  violate  this 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  notation.  In  like 
manner,  to  use  the  expressions  greatest  common 
divisor,  and  least  common  multiple^  when  literal 
quantities  are  under  consideration,  is  an  absurd- 
ity, and  moreover  fails  to  give  any  indication  of 
the  idea  which  should  be  conveyed.  For  example, 
we  cannot  affirm  that  2ax' — 2bxif  is  the  greatest 
common  divisor  of  2a^a?' — 2a'^bx^y -\-2ab^x^y^ 
—  2b'^xy^  and  4a  b^x^y*  —  2ahf^x]f^  —  2b*xy^ ; 
since  ax — by  is  a  divisor  of  these  polynomials,  and 
whether  2ax'^ — 2bxy  is  greater  or  less  than  ax — 
by  cannot  be  affirmed  unless  the  relative  values 
of  the  letters  are  known.  To  illustrate,  2ax^ 
— 2bxy^=2x  (wc — by).  Now  suppose  a=500, 
fc=IO,  v=2,  and  x=^ ;  then  ax — 6y=30,  and 
2aji^ — 2bxy=S.    Moreover,  it  is  not  a  question 


as  to  the  value  of  the  divisor  that  is  involved ; 
it  is  a  question  as  to  the  degree.  Hence,  what 
we  wish  to  affirm  is  that  iax"* — 2bxy  is  the 
highest  common  divisor  of  these  polynomials^ 
with  respect  to  x. 

In  order  that  the  pupil  may  get  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  literal  notation, 
it  is  weU  to  keep  prominently  before  his  mind 
'  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  operations  of  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 
I  whether  of  integers  or  fractions,  the  various  trans- 
formations and  reductions  of  fractions,  as  well  as 
involution  and  evolution,  are  exactly  the  same  as 
the  corresponding  ones  vrith  which  he  is  alreadv 
familiar  in  arithmetic,  except  as  they  are  modi- 
,  fied  by  the  difference  between  the  literal  and  the 
Arabic  notations.  Thus,  the  pupil  will  be  led 
to  observe  that  the  orders  of  the  Arabic  notation 
are  analogous  to  the  terms  of  a  polynomial  in  the 
literal  notation,  and  that  the  process  of  "carrying" 
in  the  Arabic  addition,  etc.,  has  no  analogue  m 
the  literal,  simply  because  there  ie  no  established 
relation  between  the  terms  in  the  latter.  Again, 
he  will  see  that,  in  both  cases,  addition  is  the 
process,  of  combining  several  quantities,  so  that 
the  result  shall  express  the  aggregate  value  in 
the  fewest  terms  consistent  with  the  notation. 
This  being  the  conception  of  addition,  he  will  see 
that  for  the  same  reason  that  we  say, in  the  Ara- 
bic notation,  that  the  sum  of  8  and  7  is  5  and  10 
(fif-teen),  instead  of  8  and  7,  we  say,  in  the 
literal  notation,  that  the  sum  of  b(tx  and  %ax  is 
Wax.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
pupil,  who  understanos  the  common  or  Arabic 
arithmetic,  can  master  the  literal  arithmetic  for 
himself,  after  he  has  fairly  learned  the  laws  of 
the  new  notation. 

Positive  and  Negative. — Although  the  signs  -|- 
and  — ,  even  as  indicating  the  affections  positive 
and  negative,  are  not  confined  to  the  literal  nota- 
tion, the  pupil  first  comes  to  their  regular  use 
in  this  connection,  and  finds  this  new  element 
of   the  notation  one  of    his   most    vexatious 
stumbling-blocks.     Thus,  that  the  sum  of  bay 
and —  2ay  should  be  Say,  and  their  difference 
7ay,  and  that  ^' minus  multiplied    by  minus 
should  give  plus,"  as  we  are  wont  to  sav,  often 
seems  absura  to  the  learner.    Yet  even  here  he 
may  be  taught  to  find  analogies  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  common  arithmetic,  which  will  at 
least  partiallv  remove  the  difficulty.    When  he 
comes  to  understand,  that  attributing  to  numbers 
the  affection  positive  or  negative  gives  X/b  them 
a  sort  of  concrete  significance,  and  allies  them 
in  some  sort  to  denominate  numbers,  he  may 
at  least  see,  that  bay  and  2ay  do  not  neces- 
sarily make  lay ;  for,  if  one  were  feet  and  the 
other  yards,  the  sum  would  not  be  7ay  of  either. 
If,  then,  he  comes  to  understand  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  this  notation  is,  that  the  terms 
positive  and  negative  indicate  simply  such  opposi- 
tion in  kind,  in  the  numbers  to  which  they  are 
applied,  as  makes  one  tend  to  destroy  or  counter- 
balance the  other,  he  is  prepared  to  see  that  the 
sum  of  5ay  and  — 2ay  is  Say ;  since,  when  put 
together,  tke  — 2ay,  by  its  opposition  of  nature. 
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destroys  2ay  of  the  5ay,  The  ordinary  illiistra- 
tioDS  in  which  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions, 
motion  in  opposite  directions,  amounts  of  proper- 
ty and  of  debts,  etc.,  are  characterized  as  positive 
and  negative,  are  helpful,  if  made  to  set  in  clearer 
light  the  fact,  that  this  distinction  is  simply  in 
le^d  to  the  way  in  which  the  numbers  are  ap- 
phed,  and  not  really  in  r^ard  to  the  numbers 
themselves. 

So,  also,  in  multiplication,  the  three  principles, 

(1)  that  the  product  is  like  the  multiplicand; 

(2)  that  a  multiplier  must  be  conceived  aa  essen- 
tially abstract  when  the  operation  is  performed ; 
and  (3)  that  the  sign  of  the  multiplier  shows 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  product  when 
obtained,  remove  all  the  difficulty,  and  make  it 
seem  no  more  absurd  that "  minus  multiplied  by 
minus  gives  plus,"  than  that "  plus  multiplied  by 
plus  gives  plus":  in  fact,  exactly  the  same  course 
of  argument  is  required  to  establish  the  one  con- 
clusion as  to  establish  the  other.  When  we  ana- 
lyze the  operation  which  we  call  multiplying 
-|-  a  by  -f  A,  we  say  *'  -f  a  taken  b  times  gives 
•\'ab.  Now  the  sign  -[-before  the  multiplier 
indicates  that  the  product  is  to  be  taken  ad- 
ditively,  that  is,  united  to  other  Quantities  by  its 
own  sign."  So  when  we  multiply  —  a  by  —  6, 
we  say  "  —  a  multiplied  bv  b  (a  mere  number) 
ffives  —  ab  (a  product  like  the  multiplicand). 
But  the  —  siffn  before  the  multiplier  indicates 
that  this  proauct  is  to  be  taken  subtractively. 
t.  e.  united  with  other  Quantities  by  a  sign  op- 
posite to  its  own."  This,  however,  is  not  the  place 
to  develop  the  theory  of  positive  and  negative 

rintities;  our  only  purpose  here  is  to  show 
t  the  whole  grows  out  of  a  kind  of  concrete 
or  denominate  significance  which  is  thus  put 
upon  the  numbers,  and  which  bears  some  analogy 
to  familiar  principles  of  conmion  arithmetic. 

Erponents. — One  other  feature  of  the  mathe- 
matical notation  comes  into  prominence  now  for 
the  first  time,  and  needs  to  be  clearly  compre- 
hended :  it  is  the  theory  of  exponents.  H^re, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  is  important  to  guard 
against  false  im previous  at  the  start.  The  idea 
that  an  exponent  indicates  a  power  is  often  so 
fixed  in  the  pupils  mind  at  first,  that  he  never 
afterwards  nds  himself  of  the  impression.  To 
avoid  this,  it  is  well  to  have  the  pupil  learn  at 
the  outset  that  not  all  exponents  indicate  the 
same  thing;  thus,  while  some  indicate  powers, 
others  indicate  roots,  others  roots  of  powers,  and 
others  still  the  reciprocals  of  the  latter.  Too  much 
pains  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  strip  this  matter 
of  all  obscurity,  and  allow  no  fog  to  gather 
around  it.  Nothing  in  algebra  gives  the  young 
learner  so  much  difficulty  as  radicals,  and  all  be- 
cause he  is  not  thoroughly  taught  tiie  notation. 
Perhaps,  but  few,  even  of  those  who  have  at- 
tained considerable  proficiency  in  mathematics, 
have  really  set  clearly  before  their  own  minds  the 
fact  that  f  used  as  an  exponent  is  not  a  fraction  in 
the  same  sense  as  §  in  its  ordinary  use,  and  hence 
that  the  demonstration  that  |^  =:  }  as  given  con- 
cerning common  fractions,  by  no  means  proves 
that  &e  exponent  |    equals  the  exponent  |. 


Other  principles  bearing  on  this  important  sab' 
ject  will  be  aeveloped  under  the  following  head. 
Methods  of  Demonstration. — It  requires  no 
argument  to  convince  any  one  that,  in  establish- 
ing the  working  features,  if  we  may  so  spefd^,  of 
a  science,  it  is  important  that  they  be  exhibited 
as  direct  outgrowths  of  fundamental  notions. 
Thus,  in  giving  a  child  his  first  conception  of  a 
common  fractian,  no  intelligent  teacher  would 
use  the  conception  of  a  fraction  as  an  indicated 
operation  in  division,  and  attempt  to  build  up 
the  theory  of  common  fractions  on  that  notion. 
It  may  be  elegant  and  lo^cal.  and  when  we  come 
to  the  literal  notation  it  is  essential ;  but  it  is  not 
sufficientiy  radical  for  the  tyro.  It  is  not  natural, 
but  scientific  rather.  So  in  the  literal  notation, 
the  proposition  that  the  product  of  the  square 
roots  (if  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the  square  root 
of  tlieir  product,  may  be  demonstrated  thus:  Let 
y/a  X  ^'b=p,  whence  ab=^p  ;  and,  extracting  the 
square  root  of  each  member  we  have  s/ah=p. 
Hence  \/a  X  v/&  =  v  "'>•  Now,  this  is  concise 
and  mathematicaUy  elegant;  but  it  gives  the 
pupil  no  insight  whatever  into  **the  reason  why." 
What  is  ne«ie<l  here  is,  that  the  pupil  be  en- 
abled to  see  that  this  proposition  grows  out  of 
the  nature  of  a  square  root  as  one  of  the  two 
equal  factors  of  a  number ;  i.  «.,  he  needs  to  see 
its  connection  with  fundamental  conceptions. 
Thus  v/a-JT  means  that  the  product  a&  is  to  be  re- 
solved into  two  equal  factors,  and  that  one  of  them 
is  to  be  taken.  Now,  if  we  resolve  a  into  two  equal 
factors,  as  s/a  and  x/a,  and  b  into  two  equal 
factors,  as  s/b  and  s/b,  ab  will  be  resolved  mto 
four  factors  which  can  be  arranged  in  two  equal 
groups,  thus  s,^a^b  x  y^^Os/h,  Hence  ^/a^b  is 
the  square  root  of  ab  because  it  is  one  of  the  two 
equal  factors  into  which  ab  can  be  conceived  to 
be  resolved.  In  this  manner,  all  operations  in 
radicals  may  be  seen  to  be  based  upon  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  factoring.  Again,  as 
another  illustration  of  this  vicious  use  of  the 
equation  in  demonstrating  elementary  theorems, 
let  us  consider  the  common  theorems  concerning 
the  transformations  of  a  proportion.  As  usuaUy 
demonstrated,  by  transforming  the  proportion 
into  an  equation,  and  rice  versa,  the  real 
reason  why  the  proposed  transformation  does 
not  vitiate  the  proportion,  is  not  brought  to 
light  at  all.  For  example,  suppose  we  are  to 
prove  that,  ^  four  quantities  are  in  propor- 
tiony  they  are  in  proportion  by  composition^ 
i.  c,  if  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d,  a  :  a  -\-  b  i  :  c  :  c  -{-  d. 
The  common  method  is  to  pass  from  the  given 
proportion  to  the  equation  be  •=  ad,  then  add 
ac  to  each  member, obtaining  ac-}-bc  =  ac-{- ad, 
or  c  (a  -{-  b)  =  a  (c  -\-  d),  and  then  to 
transform  this  equation  into  the  proportion 
a  :  a  -{-  b  :  :c  :  c  -\-d  No  doubt,  this  is  concise 
and  elegant,  but  the  real  reason  why  the  transfor- 
mation does  not  destroy  the  proportion,  viz.,  that 
both  ratios  have  been  divided  by  the  same  num- 
ber, is  not  even  suggested  by  this  demonstration. 
On  the  other  handriet  the  following  demonstra- 
tion be  used,  and  the  pupil  not  only  sees  exactiy- 
why  the  transformation  does   not  destroy  the 
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ETopordon,  bat  at  every  step  has  his  attention 
eld  closely  to  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
a  proportion.  Let  the  ratio  a  :  bher;  hence  as 
a  proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios,  the  ratio 
c  :  d  m  r;  and  we  have  a  -f-  A  =  r,  and  c  -~  </ 
=  r»  or  fi  =  />r,  and  c  =  (ir.  Substituting  these 
values  of  a  and  c  in  the  terms  of  the  proportion 
which  are  changed  by  the  transformation,  we 
have  a  -^  b  =  br  -\-  b,  or  b  (r  -{■  1),  and  c  -{-  d 
=  dr  -\-  d,  or  d(r  -f  1);  whence  we  see  that 
a:a-^  b  :  :  c  :  c-\-  </ is  deduced  from  a:b  ::c:d 
by  multiplying  both  consequents  by  r  -f  1  (the 
ratio  +  1),  which  does  not  destroy  the  equali^ 
of  the  ratios  constituting  the  proportion,  since  it 
divides  both  by  the  same  number.  Moreover, 
this  method  of  substituting  for  the  antecedent  of 
each  ratio  the  consequent  multiplied  by  the  ratio, 
enables  us  to  demonstrate  all  propositions  con- 
cerning the  transformation  of  a  proportion  by  one 
uniform  method,  which  method  m  aJl  cases  clearly 
reveals  the  reason  why  the  proportion  is  not 
destroyed. 

This  choice  of  a  line  of  axvument  which  shall 
be  applicable  to  an  entire  cmss  of  propositions 
is  of  no  sliffht  importance  in  constructing  a 
mathematical  course.  It  enables  a  student  to 
learn  with  greater  facility  and  satisfaction  the 
demonstrations,  and  fixes  them  more  firmly  in 
his  memory;  while  it  also  gives  broader  and 
more  scientific  views  of  truUi,  by  thus  clari- 
fying, and  bringing  into  one  line  of  thought, 
numerous  trutl^  wnich  would  otherwise  be  seen 
only  as  so  many  isolated  facts.  This  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  the  higher  algebra  by  the  use 
of  the  infinitesimal  metbod  of  developing  the 
binomial  formula,  logarithmic  series,  etc..  in  con- 
trast with  the  cumbrous  special  methods  which 
have  so  long  held  their  place  in  our  text-books. 
By  the  old  method  of  indeterminate  co-efficients, 
the  pupil  h  required  to  pursue  what  is  to  him 
always  an  obscure,  long,  and  unsatisfactory  process 
for  the  development  of  each  of  these  series. 
Nor  are  these  processes  so  nearly  related  to  each 
other,  but  that,  to  the  mind  of  the  learner,  they 
would  be  even  more  perplexing  than  if  absolutely 
independent.  Moreover,  they  are  styles  of  ar^ 
ment  which  he  never  meets  with  again  during 
his  subsequent  course.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
having  learned  a  few  simple  rules  for  differentiat- 
ing algebraic  and  logarithmic  functions,*  he  is 
enabled  to  develop  mese,  and  several  other  im- 
portant theorems,  in  one  general  way,  which  is  a» 
remarkable  for  its  concise  simplicity,  as  it  is  for 
its  extensive  application  and  habitual  recurrence 
in  the  subsequent  course. 

Range  (f  Topics  to  be  Embraced, — We  may 
distinguish  three  different  classes  of  pupils,  who 
require  as  many  different  courses  in  this  study. 
First,  there  is  a  very  lai^  number  of  our  youth 
who,  if  in  the  city,  never  pass  beyond  the  gram- 


•)  It  may  be  new  to  soine  that  there  is  a  simple  i 
elementary,  method  of  proving  the  rule  for  differentiat-  i 
Ing  »  logarithm    without    reference   to    eeriee.    This  ' 
method  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Watson  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  was  first  presented  to  the  public  in 
Olmxt's  Univtrtit^  Algebra  in  1878. 


mar  sdiool,  or,  if  in  the  country,  never  have  other 
school  advantages  than  those  furnished  by  the 
common  or  rural  district  school.  Nevertheless, 
many  of  these  will  receive  much  greater  profit 
from  spending  half  a  year,  or  a  year,  in  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  algebra  (and 
even  of  geometry)  than  they  usually  do  in  study- 
ing arithmetic  (See  Aritiimeti(\)  For  this 
class  the  proper  range  of  toj)ics  is,  a  clear  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  of  the  liiend  notation; 
the  fundtmienUd  rules,  and  fractions ^  involv- 
ing only  the  simpler  fonns  of  expression,  and 
excluding  such  abstruse  subjects  as  the  more 
difficult  theorems  on  factoring,  the  theory  of 
lowest  common  multiple  and  highest  common 
divisor;  simple  equations  involving  one,  two, 
and  three  unknown  quantities;  ratio  and  pro- 
portion; an  tlementary  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  radicals  with  special  attention  given  to  their 
nature  as  growing  out  of  the  simplest  principles 
of  factoring;  pure  and  affected  fptadratics  in- 
volving one,  and  two  imknown  quantities.  The 
second  class  comprises  what  may  be  called  high 
school  pupils.  For  this  grade  the  range  of 
topics  neea  not  be  much  widened,  but  the 
study  of  each  should  be  extended  and  deepened. 
This  will  be  the  case  especially  as  regards  the 
theory  qf  ejrponents^  jxisitive  and  negative 
quantities,  radicals j  equations  inr riving  rad- 
icals, and  simultmeous  equations,  especially 
those  of  the  second  degree.  To  ihis  should 
be  added  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  pro- 
gressions, a  practical  knowledge  of  the  binomial 
formula,  and  logarithms,  and  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended treatment  of  the  applications  of  algebra 
to  the  business  rules  of  arithmetic.  A  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  results  attained  in  our 
high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  an 
observation  extending  over  more  than  twenty 
years  satisfy  the  writer  that  time  spent  in  these 
schools  in  attempts  to  master  tne  theory  of 
indeterminate  co-efficients,  the  demonstration 
of  the  binomial  and  logarithmic  formidas,  or 
upon  the  higher  equations,  series,  etc..  is,  if 
not  a  total  loss,  at  least  an  absorption  of  time 
which  might  be  much  more  profitably  eni))loye(l 
on  other  subjects,  buth  as,  for  example  history, 
literature,  or  the  elements  of  the  natural  S(  iences. 
The  course  taken  by  such  pupils  gives  them 
no  occasion  to  use  any  of  these  principles  of  the 
higher  algebra :  and  the  mastery  of  tnem  which 
they  can  attain  in  any  reasonable  amount  of  time 
is  quite  too  imperfect  to  subserve  the  ends  of 
good  mental  discipline.  1  his  second  couise  is 
entirely  adequate  to  fit  a  student  for  admission 
into  any  American  college  or  university.  The 
third  course  is  what  we  may  call  the  colk^ 
course.  The  principal  topics  which  our  present 
arrangements  allow  us  to  add  to  the  second  course 
as  above  marked  out,  in  order  to  constitute  this 
course,  are  the  tJieory  of  indetprminate  co-effir 
cients;  a  sufficient  knowledire  of  the  differentiation 
of  algebraic  and  logarithmic  functions  to  enable 
the  student  to  appreciate  the  idea  of  function  and 
variable,  to  produce  the  binomial  formula,  the 
logarithmic  series,  and  Taylor's  formula,  which  is 
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neceflsaty  in  treating  Sturm's  fftccrem,  and  to  ap- 
preciate also  the  demonstration  of  that  theorem; 
in(kterminate  equatiatis ;  a  tolerably  full  prac- 
tical treatment  of  the  higher  numerical  equa- 
tions; and  the  interpretation  (f  equations; 
adding,  if  may  be,  something  upon  interpolation 
and  series  in  general. 

Class-Room  Work. — It  is  probably  unneces- 
sary to  say,  that  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of 
text-books  should  be  the  foundation  of  our  class- 
room work  on  this  subject;  nevertheless,  so  much 
is  said,  at  the  present  time,  in  disparagement  of 
"hearing  recitations"  instead  of  "teaching,"  that  it 
may  be  well  to  remark  that,  if  our  schools  succeed 
in  inspiring  their  pupils  with  a  love  of  books,  and 
in  teaching  how  to  use  them,  they  accomplish  in 
this  a  greater  good  than  even  in  the  mere  knowl- 
lelge  which  Uiey  may  impart.  Books  are  the 
graat  store  house  of  knowledge,  and  he  who  has 
the  habit  of  using  them  intelligently  has  the  key 
to  all  human  knowledge.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  there  is  an  important  service  to  be 
rendered  by  the  living  teacher,  albeit  that  service, 
especially  in  this  department,  is  not  formal  lec- 
turing on  the  principles  of  the  science.  With 
younger  pupils,  the  true  teacher  will  often  pref- 
ace a  subject  with  a  familiar  talk  design^  to 
{)repare  them  for  an  inteUigent  study  of  the 
esson  to  be  assigned,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  it, 
or  to  enable  them  to  surmount  some  particular 
difficulty.  For  example,  suppose  a  class  of  young 
pupils  are  to  ha  /e  their  first  lesson  in  subtrac- 
tion in  algebra ;  a  preliminary  talk  like  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  exceedingly  helpful,  perhaps 
necessary,  to  an  intelligent  preparation  of  the  les- 
son. Observe  that,  in  order  to  profit  the  class, 
tha  teacher  must  confine  his  illustrations  rigidly 
to  the  essential  points  on  which  the  lesson  is 
based.  In  this  case  these  are  ^1)  Adding  a  neg- 
ative quantity  destroys  an  equal  positive 
qnrtntity ;  (2)  Adding  a  positive  quantity  de- 
stroys an  efpuil  negiUive  quantity ;  (3)  As  the 
minuend  is  the  sum  of  the  subtrahend  and 
remainder^  if  the  subtrahend  is  destroyed /ram 
out  the  mifiuend,  the  remainder  is  left.  Now,  in 
what  order  shall  these  three  principles  be  pre- 
sented ?  Doubtless  the  scientific  order  is  that  just 
given ;  but  in  such  an  introduction  to  the  subject 
as  we  are  considering,  it  may  be  best  to  present 
th3  3d  first;  since  this  is  a  truth  already  familiar, 
and  hence  affords  a  connecting  link  with  previous 
knowledge.  Moreover,  this  being  already  before 
the  mind  as  a  statement  of  what  is  to  be  done, 
the  Ist  and  2d  will  follow  in  a  natural  order  as 
an  answer  to  the  question  how  the  purpose  is  ac- 
complished. To  present  the  .'W  principle,  the 
teacher  may  place  on  the  blackboard  some  sim- 
ple example  in  subtraction  as : 
>  2  5  He  will  then  question  the  class  thus: 
-li.  What  is  the  125  caUed?  What  the  74? 
What  the  51  ?  How  much  more  than  74  is  125  ? 
If  we  add  74  and  25,  what  is  the  sum  ?  Of  what 
then  is  the  minuend  composed  ?  What  is  51  -f-74  ? 
If  we  destroy  the  74,  what  remains  ?  If  in  any 
case  we  can  destroy  the  subtrahend  from  out  the 
minuend,  what  will  remain?    Having  brought 


this  idea  deariy  before  the  mind,  the  teacher  will 
proceed  to  the  1st  principle.  If  — 3/rA  be  added 
to  lab  how  much  of  the  lab  will  it  destroy? 
(Here  again  we  proceed  from  a  fundamental  con- 
ception— the  nature  of  quantities  as  positive  and 
n^^ative,  thus  deducing  the  rew  from  the  old.) 
Repeat  such  illustrations  of  thk  principle  as  may 
have  been  given  in  addition  If  several  boys  are 
urging  a  sled  forward  by  lab  pounds,  and  the 
strength  of  another  boy  amounting  to  3^/> 
pounds  is  added,  but  exerted  in  an  opposite 
direction,  what  now  is  the  sum  of  their  dforts  ? 
What  kind  of  a  quantity  do  we  call  the  3fi6  ? 

S Negative.!  Why?  How  much  of  the-f  7fi6 
oes  —  3ao  destroy  when  we  add  it  ?  If  then 
we  wish  to  destroy  -|-  3a6  from  -f  7aA,  how  may 
we  do  it?  Proceeding  thfn  to  the  2d  principle, 
it  may  be  asked,  how  much  is  6  r^v — ^  ^.V  ^  ^ 
now  we  add  -\-2ayto%ay  —  2 ay,  which  is  4/iy, 
what  does  it  become?  What  does  the  -f  2ay 
destroy  ?  What  then  is  the  effect  of  adding  a 
positive  quantity?  Such  introductory  elucida- 
tions shomd  always  be  held  closely  to  the  plan  of 
derelopment  which  the  pupU  is  to  study,  and 
should  be  made  to  throw  light  upon  it.  It  is  a 
common  and  very  pernicious  thing  for  teachers 
to  attempt  to  teach  in  one  line  of  development, 
while  the  textbook  in  the  pupil's  hands  ^ves 

Suite  another.  In  most  cafes  of  this  kind,  either 
lie  teacher's  effort  or  the  text-book  is  useless,  or 
probably  worse — they  tend  to  confuse  each  other. 
8uch  teaching  should  culminate  in  the  veiy  lan- 
guage of  the  text;  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  lan- 
guage be  read  from  the  book  by  the  pupil,  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  teaching.  Moreover,  there  is 
ffreat  danger  of  overdoing  this  kind  of  work. 
Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  pupil  should  be 
required  to  prepare  his  lesson  from  the  book. 
A  competent  teacher  will  find  suflicient  oppor- 
tunity for  "  teaching  "  after  the  pupils  have  gath- 
ered all  they  can  ftom  the  book.  Another  im- 
portant service  to  be  rendered  by  the  living  teacher 
IS  to  emphasize  central  truths,  and  hold  the  pupils 
to  a  constant  review  of  them.  So  also  it  is  his  duty 
to  keep  in  prominence  the  outhnes  of  the«ub)e<^ 
that  the  pupil  may  always  know  just  where  he  is 
at  work  and  in  what  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
the  subject  that  which  he  i^  studying  stands.  All 
definitions,  statements  of  principles,  and  theorems 
should  be  thoroughly  memorized  by  the  pupil  and 
recited  again  and  again.  In  enterin||  upon  a  new 
subject,  as  soon  as  these  can  be  intelligently  learn- 
ed, they  should  be  recited  in  a  most  careful  and 
formal  manner;  and,  in  connection  with  sub- 
sequent demonstrations  ami  solutions,  they  should 
l)e  called  up  and  n'peatetl.  Thus,  suppose  a  high 
school  class  entering  upon  the  subject  of  equa- 
ti(ms.  Such  a  class  may  be  supposed  to  be  able 
tj  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  detiniticns  without 
preliminary  aid  from  the  teacher,  save  in  special 
cases.  The  first  lesson  will  probably  contain  a 
dozen  or  more  definitions,  with  a  proposition  or 
two ;  and  the  first  work  should  be  the  recitation 
of  these  by  the  pupils  individuaUy,  without  any 
questions  or  suggestions  from  the  teacher.  Il- 
lustrations should  also  be  required  of  the  pupils ; 
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but  neither  illustratioiis  nor  demonstrations 
should  be  memorized,  although  great  care  should 
be  t^en  to  secure  a  good  st^e  of  expression, 
modeled  on  that  of  the  text.  To  this  iirst  re- 
citation on  a  new  subject  all  the  class  should  give 
tibe  strictest  attention;  and  every  point  in  it 
should  be  brought  out,  at  least  once  m  the  hear- 
ing of  every  pupil.  In  the  course  of  subsequent 
recitations  in  the  same  general  subject,  individ- 
uals  will  be  questioned  on  the  principles  thus 
developed.  For  example,  what  algebra  is  will 
have  been  brought  clearly  to  view  in  this  first 
recitation;  but  when  a  pupil  has  stated  and 
aolved  some  problem,  and  has  given  his  expla- 
nation of  the  solution  from  the  blackboard,  the 
^  teacher  may  ask,  Why  do  you  say  you  have 
flolved  this  problem  by  algebra?  Tl^  answer 
will  be.  Because  I  have  usSl  the  equation  as  an 
instrument  with  which  to  effect  the  solution. 
Can  you  solve  this  problem  without  the  use  of 
an  equation?  What  ao  you  call  such  a  solution  ? 
What  is  akrebra?  A|^n,  suppose  the  solution 
has  involved  the  reduction  of  such  an  equation  aa 
2a;  —  i  =  ^  (3x—  1)  -f  i  (.c+l).  Of  course,  in  the 
first  place  the  pupil  will  solve  the  example  and 
give  a  good  logical  account  of  the  solution ;  but 
the  teacher  wm  make  it  the  occasion  for  review- 
ing certain  definitions  and  principles  with  this 
piurticular  student,  in  such  a  practical  connec- 
tion. Thus  he  will  ask,  What  is  your  first  equa- 
tion? What  is  your  last?  [.z;  =  2.]  Do  you  look 
upon  these  as  one  and  the  same  equation,  or  as 
different  equations  ?  In  how  many  different  forms 
have  you  written  your  given  equation  ?  What 
general  term  do  you  apply  to  these  processes  of 
changing  the  form  of  an  equation?  \Vhat  is 
tran^ormiUion  ?  Similarly,  every  principle  and 
definition  will  be  reviewed  again  and  again 
in  such  practical  connections.  But  the  great,  and 
almost  universal,  evil  in  our  methods  of  conduct- 
ing recitations  is  the  habit  of  allowing  mere 
statements  of  processes  to  pass  for  expositions  of 
principles,  as  given  by  the  pupil  from  the  black- 
ooard  in  explanation  of  his  work.  The  writer's 
observation  satisfies  him  that  iko&  most  penadous 
practice  is,  as  he  has  said,  almost  universal.  Let 
us  illustrate  the  common  practice,  and  then  point 
out  the  better  way.  The  pupil  has  placed  the 
following  work  upon  the  Ixxura : 
7a?  — 28.i:+I4=238 
7aj— 2ar=224 

a?' — 4c=32 
iB*— 4a;-K=36 

x=2  -j-  6=8,  and  — 4. 

He  is  then  called  upon  to  explain  his  work. 
Something  like  the  following  is  what  we  hear  in 
the  majority  of  our  best  schools : 

"  Given  7j;?— 28x-(-14=238,  to  find  the  value 
of  X. 

"Transposing,  I  have  7a?'— 28a;=224. 

"  Dividing  by  7,  a?»--4r=32. 

"  Completing  the  square,  a?' — 4a:-f4=36. 
.    ^*  Extracting  the  square  root,    a? — 2=^-6. 

^  Transposing,  a?=2  ±  6=8,  and  —  4." 

And   the  papil  turns   to   his    instructor  in 


the  full  oonsdousnesB  of  duty  nobly  done.  The 
fact  is,  all  that  he  has  said  is  useless,  nay,  worse 
than  useless.  He  has  simply  intimated  what 
processes  he  has  performed.  I'hat  he  could  solve 
the  problem  was  sufficiently  apparent  from  his 
work.  Inhere  was  no  need  that  he  should  teU 
us  what  be  had  done,  when  he  had  performed 
the  work  before  our  eyes.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  clear  and  orderly  exposition  of  the  reason  why 
he  takes  every  step.  This  involves  two  points, 
since  he  is  to  show  (I)  that  the  step  taken  tends 
to  the  desired  end,  that  is,  the  freeing  of  the  un- 
known quantity  from  its  connections  with  known 
quantities  so  as  finally  to  make  it  stand  alone  as 
one  member  of  the  eauation ;  and  (2)  that  the 
step  does  not  destroy  the  equation.  *  Something 
like  the  following  should  be  the  style  of  expla- 
nation :  "  Given  7ar«— 28a -f  14=238,  to  find  the 
value  of  X,  In  order  to  do  this,  I  wish  so  to  trans- 
form the  equation  that,  in  the  end,  a-  shall  stand 
alone,  constituting  one  member  of  the  equation, 
while  a  known  quantity  constitutes  the  other 
member.  Hence  1  transpose  the  known  quantity 
14  to  the  second  member.  This  I  do  by  subtract- 
ing 14  from  each  member,  which  may  be  done 
without  destroying  the  equation  (or  the  equality 
of  the  members),  since,  if  the  same  quantity  be 
subtracted  from  equals,  the  remainders  are  equal. 
I  thus  obtain  7.r  — 28a=224.  1  now  observe 
that  the  first  term  of  the  first  member  contains 
the  square  of  x,  while  the  second  contains  the  first 
power.  I  wish  to  obtain  an  equation  which  sliall 
contain  only  the  first  power  of  x.  In  order  to  do 
this,  I  make  the  first  term  a  perfect  power  by 
dividing  each  member  of  the  equation  by  7, 
which  does  not  destroy  the  equality,  since  equals 
divided  by  equals  give  equal  quotients,  and  1  have 
.t? — 4.c=32.  Now,  observing  that  a:* — 4ar  con- 
stitutes the  first  two  terms  of  the  square  of  a 
binomial  of  which  the  square  of  half  the  co-effi- 
cient of  X,  or  4,  is  the  third  term,  1  add  4  to  this 
member  to  make  it  a  complete  square,  and  also  add 
4  to  the  second  member  to  pi-eserve  the  equality 
of  the  members,  and  have  .r^ — 4ar-{-4=3G.  Kx- 
tracting  the  square  root  of  a:  — la-J-4, 1  have  x — 2, 
an  expression  which  contains  only  the  first  power 
of  a? ;  but  to  preserve  the  equality,  1  also  extract 
the  square  root  of  the  second  member,  obtaining 
X — 2= ±6.  Finally,  transposing  — 2  to  the  sec- 
ond member  by  adding  2  to  each  member,  which 
does  not  destroy  the  equation,  I  have  .c=^8,  and 
—4."  If  it  is  desired  to  abbreviate  the  e^la- 
nation,  it  is  far  better^  to  make  it  simply  an 
outline  of  the  reasons,  than  a  mere  statement 
of  the  process.  In  this  case,  an  outline  of  the 
reasons  may  be  given  thus :  The  object  is  to 
disenga^  x  from  its  connections  with  other 
quantities  so  that  it  shall  stand  alone,  constitut- 
ing one  member  while  the  other  member  is  a 
known  quantity.  The  first  process  is  based  uix)n 
the  principle  that  equals  subtracted  from  equals 
leave  equal  remainoers;  the  second,    upon  the 

*)  "  Destroy  the  value  of  the  eqnation."  is  so  absurd 
expression  which  we  fk'equently  hear.  An  equation  is 
not  a  quantity,  and  hence  has  no  value.  The  equality 
of  the  members  is  meant. 
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principle  that  equals  divided  by  equals  give  equal 
quotients/'  etc.  Again,  while  it  is  suimisBible 
when  the  purpose  is  to  fix  attention  upon  any 
particular  transformation,  to  omit  the  reasons  for 
some  of  those  previously  studied,  it  is  far  better 
that  these  be  omitted  pro  forma,  than  that 
something  which  is  not  an  exposition  of  reasons 
be  given.  Thus,  if  the  present  purpose  is  to 
secure  drill  in  the  theory  of  completing  the 
square,  after  having  enunciated  the  problem,  the 
pupil  may  say:  "  Having  reduced  the  equation  to 
the  form  x  -— 4^=32,"  etc.,  proceeding  then  to 
give  in  full  the  explanation  of  the  process  under 
consideration.  But  it  is  weU  to  allow  no  recita- 
tion on  such  a  subject  to  pass  without  having  at 
least  one  full  explanation.  These  remarks  apply 
to  study  and  recitations  designed  to  give  intel- 
ligent facility  in  reducing  equations.  In  what  may 
be  called  ''Applications  of  equations  to  the  solu- 
tion of  practical  problems"  the  purpose  is  quite 
different,  and  so  should  be  the  pupil's  explanation. 
In  these,  the  statement  is  the  important  thing,  and 
should  be  made  the  main  thing  in  the  explanation. 
In  most  such  cases,  it  will  be  quite  sumcient,  if, 
after  having  given  the  reasons  for  each  step  in 
the  statement,  thus  fully  explaining  the  principles 
on  which  he  has  made  the  equation,  the  pupil 
conclude  by  saying  simply:  "  Solving  this  equa- 
tion, I  have,"  etc.  Outlines  of  demonstrations 
and  synopses  of  topics  are  exceedingly  valuable 
as  class  exercises.  For  example,  it  requires  a  far 
better  knowledge  of  the  demonstration  of  Sturm's 
theorem  to  be  able  to  give  the  following  outline 
than  to  give  the  whole  in  detail :  (1)  No  change 
in  the  variable  which  does  not  cause  some  one 
of  the  functions  to  vanish,  can  cause  any  change 
in  the  number  of  variations  and  permanences  of 
the  signs  of  the  functions ;  (2)  No  two  consec- 
utive functions  can  vanish  for  the  same  value 
of  the  variable ;  (3)  The  va^ishins  of  an  inter- 
mediate function  cannot  cause  a  change  in  the 
number  of  variations  and  permanences;  and 
(4)  The  last  function  cannot  vanish  for  any 
value  of  the  vai'iable;  and,  as  the  first  vanishes 
every  time  the  value  of  the  variable  passes 
through  a  root  of  the  equation,  it  by  so  doing 
causes  a  loss  of  one,  and  only  one,  variation.  We, 
therefore,  have  the  theorem  [giving  the  theorem]. 
Finally,  no  subject  should  be  considered  as  mas- 
tered by  the  pupil  until  he  can  place  upon  the 
blackboard  a  mrnoptical  analysis  of  it,  and  discuss 
each  point,  either  m  detail  or  in  outline,  without 
any  questioning  or  prompting  by  the  teacher.  ITie 
order  of  arrangement  of  topics,  i.  6.,  the  sequence 
of  definitions,  principles,  theorems,  etc.,  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  subject  considered  scientifically 
as  are  the  detailed  facts ;  and  the  former  should 
be  as  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  as  the  latter. 

ALGERIA,  a  division  of  N.  Africa,  which 
was  formerly  a  Turkish  pashalic,  but  has  since 
1830  been  in  possession  of  the  French.  The 
boundaries  are  not  defined,  and  the  tribes  dispute 
the  claims  of  the  French  to  large  tracts  on  the 
border.  The  territory  claimed  by  the  French  is 
estimated  at  about  258,317  sq.  m. ;  of  which 
about  150^68  are  subject  to  the  civil,  and  the 


remainder  to  militaiy,  spveniment.  The  popu- 
lation according  to  t£e  censos  of  1872  waa 
2,416,225,  of  whom  245,117  were  Europeans 
and  their  descendants ;  34,574  native  Jews ;  the 
remainder  were  Mohammedans.  In  regard  to  re- 
ligion, 233, 733  were  Catholics,  6,000  Protestants, 
31^,812  (including  those  of  European  descent) 
Jews,  and  140  had  made  no  dedaration.  The 
Catholics  have  an  Archbishop  and  two  Bish- 
ops; the  Protestants  three  Consistories,  under 
which  both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
are  placed.  In  regard  to  public  instruction, 
Algeria  constitutes  a  division,  osdled  the  Academy 
qf  Algeria  and  headed  by  a  rector.  '1  he  numb^ 
of  free  public  schools  m  186G  was  426,  with 
45,375  pupils;  for  secondary  instruction  there 
are  four  collies  and  one  Lyceum  (at  Algiers, 
Bona,  Constantine,  Philippeville,  and  Gran),  the 
secondary  institution  at  'i  lemcen,  and  tlie  free 
school  at  Oran.  A  special  system  of  instruction 
has  been  arranged  for  the  Mohammedan  popu- 
lation. It  comprises  the  douar  (village  or  camp) 
schools,  the  law  schools  (zaiouas)^  the  schools  of 
law  and  literature  (medresas)^  the  French  Arabic 
schools,  and  the  French  Arabic  coUeges.  Algiers, 
the  capital,  has  special  schools  of  theology  and  of 
mediane.  The  educational  progress  of  tms  coun- 
try derives  a  special  uiterest  irom  the  fact  that 
it  illustrates  the  influence  which  the  government 
of  a  Christian  country  can  exercise  upon  a  Moham- 
medan dependency. — See  hi.oi:K,Diclion7iaire  ge- 
n4ral  de  la  politique.  A  full  account  of  the  French 
laws  regulating  public  instruction  in  Algeria  may 
be  found  in  GafiARD,/^  LegisluJtioH  de  C Instruc- 
tion Primaire  en  Prance,  torn,  in.,  art.  Algerie, 

ALLKGHENT  COLLEGE,  at  Meadville, 
Pa.,  was  founded  in  1817,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  number  of  students  in  1874 — 5  was  132, 
more  than  one  half  of  whom  were  pursuing  the 
collegiate  course.  It  has  classical,  scientific,  and 
biblical  departments,  and  is  open  to  both  sexes. 
Its  library  contains  about  12,000  volumes.  Rev. 
L.  H.  Bugbee,  D.D.,  is  the  prv«ident  of  tlie  faculty. 

ALMA  MATEB  (Lat.,  fostering  mother)  ia 
a  name  affectionately  given  by  students  of  coUeges 
and  universities  to  the  institution  to  which  they 
owe  their  education. 

ALPHABET.  1  he  alphabet  of  any  language 
is  the  series  of  letters,  arranged  in  the  customary 
order,  which  form  the  elements  of  the  language 
when  written.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  firat 
two  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  are 
named  alplui,  beta.  The  letters  in  the  English 
alphabet  nave  the  same  forms  as  those  of  the 
Latin  language,  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
Greek.  The  Latin  alphabet,  however,  did  not 
contain  all  the  Greek  letters.  I'he  letters  of  the 
(ireek  alphabet  were  borrowed  from  the  Phoeni- 
cian, which  was  that  used  by  many  of  the  old 
Semitic  nations,  and  is  of  uoknown  origin.  It 
consisted  of  22  sisns,  representing  consonantal 
sounds.  Into  this  alphabet  the  Greeks  introduced 
many  modifications,  and  the  changes  made  by 
the  Romans  were  also  considerable.  Its  use 
in  Kngliah  presents  many  variations  from  its 
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final  oondition  in  the  lAtin  language.  Thus,  I 
and  J,  and  U  and  V,  instead  of  &ing  merely 
eraphic  variations,  were  changed  so  as  to  represent 
different  sounds,  during  the  16th  and  ITtn  cent- 
uries. W  was  added  previously,  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  twenty-six  letters  of  our  alphabet  have 
been  thus  classified  with  regard  to  their  history: 
m  B,  I),  H,  K,  L,  M,  N,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  lettere 
from  the  Phoenicians ;  (2)  A,  K,  I,  0,  Z,  origin- 
ally Phoenician,  but  cnanged  by  the  Gre^; 
i3^  U  (ffone  as  V),  X,  invented  by  the  Greeks ; 
4i  C,  P,  Phoenician  letters  with  changed  value ; 
5)  G,  of  Latin  invention;  (6)  Y,  introduced 
into  Latin  from  the  Greek,  with  chanced  form  ^ 
(7)  J,  V,  graphic  Latin  forms  raised  to  inde- 
pendent letters;  (8)  W,  a  recent  addition,  formed 
by  doubling  U  (or  V),  whence  its  name. 

The  imperfections  of  the  English  alphabet  are 
manifold:  (1)  Different  consonants  are  usel 
to  represent  the  same  sound;  as  c  fsoft)  and  «, 
g  (soft)  and  j,  c  (hard)  and  k,  q  and  k,  x  and  ks. 
(2)  Different  sounds  are  expressed  by  the  same 
letter ;  as  c  in  co^  and  ceU,  g  in  get  and  gin^  8  in 
sit  and  (ts,  /  in  if  and  of,  etc.  (3J  The  vowels 
are  constantly  interchanged,  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  table  of  the  vowel  elements  of  the 
language  and  their  literal  representations,  the 
diacritical  marks  used  beimr  tnoee  of  Webster's 
Dictionary. 


Lonff. 

Short 

A  e      M 

in  ape,  they 

S 

aa 

in  end 

&  e       ** 

••  care,  ere 

i 

•< 

**  hat 

g 

••  art 

k 

<4 

"  ask 

ft  6       " 
d  i       «• 

"  all,  orb 
••  eve,  pque 

r 

<4 

••  what,  not 
'«  ait 

%l  f   " 

"  her,  air,  myrrh 

6 

"  old 

0  u  55  *• 

•'  do,  rule,  too 

Qodb 

4« 

**  wolf,  put,  book 
**  love,  luck 

ft 

"  nrn 

dtl 

II 

ft 

*•  use 

1  y 

"  ice.  my 

oi  nj  •• 

"  oil.  boy 

on  ow  '• 

••  out,  owl 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  letter 
a  is  used  to  represent  .s^ew  different  sounds;  eyjive 
sounds;  o,  «i.r  sounds,  etc.  (See  PHojfETics.)  ITio 
names  given  to  the  letters  are  not  in  conformity 
with  a  uniform  principle  of  designation.  Thus, 
the  names  of  b,  c,  </,  g,  p,  t,  v,  and  z  are  be,  ce, 
de,  ge,  etc. ;  while  the  names  of  /,  /,  m,  n,  s,  and 
X  are  ef,  el,  em,  en,  etc. ;  and  the  names  of  j,  k, 
are  jn,  kn.  The  heterogeneity  of  these  names 
and  of  their  construction  will  be  obvious.  It  is 
important  that  the  teacher  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  these  incongruities  in  giving  elementary 
instruction,  as  they  dictate  special  methods  of 
presentation.   (See  Alphabet  Method.) 

ALPHABET  METHOD,'  or  A-B-G 
Method.  This  has  reference  to  the  first  steps 
in  teaching  children  to  read.  According  to  this 
method,  the  pupil  must  learn  the  names  of  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  either  from  an  A-B-Cbook. 
from  ctirds,  or  from  the  blnckboani;  that  is,  he 
must  be  taught  to  recognize  the  various  forms  of 
the  letters,  and  to  associate  with  them  their  re- 
8j)ective  names.  The  method  of  doing  this,  once 
veiy  general,  was  to  supply  the  pupils  with  books, 
and  then,  calling  up  eacn  one  singly,  to  point  to 
the  letters,  one  after  the  other,  and  to  pronounce 


^ktB  name  of  each,  so  as  to  associate  arbitmily 
the  form  with  the  name;  or,  in  simultaneous 
class  instruction,  to  exhibit  the  letters  on  sepa- 
rate cards,  and  teach  their  names  by  simple  repeti- 
tion. This  process  must,  of  course,  be  not  only 
lonjg  and  tedious,  but  exceedinglvdry  and  unint^- 
estmg  to  a  child,  since  it  affords  no  incentive  to 
men tol  activity, —  no  food  for  intelligence.  By 
a  careful  selection  and  discriminatiou,  however, 
in  presenting  the  letters  to  the  attention  of  the 
child,  its  intelligence  may  be  addressed  in  teach- 
ing the  alphabet  by  this  method.  The  simple 
forms,  sucn  as  I,  O,  X,  S,  will  be  remembered 
much  more  readily  than  the  others ;  and  these 
being  learned,  the  remainder  may  be  taught  by 
showing  the  analogy  or  similarity  of  their  forms 
with  the  others.  Thus  O  becomes  C  when  a 
portion  of  it  is  erased ;  one  half  of  it  with  I, 
used  as  a  bar.  forms  1) ;  two  smaller  D  s  form  B; 
and  so  on.  This  method  is  very  simple,  and  may 
be  made  quite  interesting  by  means  of  the  black- 
board. 

The  letters  which  closely  reaemble  each  other 
in  form,  such  as  A  and  V,  M  and  N,  E  and  F, 
and  0  and  G,  among  capitals,  and  b  and  d,  c  and 
e,  p  and  q,  and  ti  and  u,  among  small  letters, 
should  be  presented  together,  so  that  their  minute 
differences  mav  be  discerned.  When  the  black- 
board is  used  (as  it  ^ould  always  be  in  teaching 
classes),  the  letters  may  be  constructed  before 
the  pupils,  so  that  they  may  perceive  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed.  Thus  the  children 
will  at  once  notice  that  b,  d,  p,  q,  are  composed 
of  the  same  elements,  differently  combined,  —  a 
straight  stroke,  or  stem,  and  a  small  curve.  By 
an  appropriate  drill,  the  peculiar  forms,  with  the 
name  of  each,  will  then  be  soon  impressed  upon 
the  pupils'  minds;  and,  besides  that,  their  sense 
of  analogy,  one  of  the  most  active  principles  of 
a  child's  mind,  will  be  addressed,  and  this  will 
render  the  instruction  lively  and  interesting.  In 
carrying  out  this  plan,  the  teacher  may  use  the 
blackboard,  and  as  a  review,  or  for  practice,  re- 
quire the  children  to  copy,  and  afterwards  draw, 
nom  memory,  on  the  slate,  the  letters  taught, 
(^ards  may  also  be  used,  a  separate  one  being 
employed  for  each  letter.  With  a  suitable  frame 
in  which  to  set  them,  these  may  be  used  with 
good  advantage,  the  teacher  making,  and  the 
children  also  being  required  to  make,  various 
combinations  of  the  letters  so  as  to  form  short 
and  familiar  words.  A  horizontal  wooden  bar 
with  a  handle,  and  a  groove  on  the  upper  edge 
in  which  to  insert  the  cards,  forms  a  vei^  useful 
mece  of  apparatus  for  this  purpose.  Letter- 
Blocks  may  also  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  by 
both  teacher  and  pupils.  These  blocks  are  some- 
times cut  into  sections  so  as  to  divide  the  letter 
into  several  parts,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to 
adjust  the  parts  so  as  to  form  the  letter.  This 
method  affords  both  instruction  and  amusement 
to  young  children,  and  at  the  same  time,  gives 
play  to  their  natural  impulse  to  activity.  I'hese 
various  methods  will  be  combined  and  others 
devised  by  every  ingenious  teacher.  In  some 
schools  a  piece  of  apparatus,  called  the  reading 
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frame,  is  used.  This  is  constructed  like  a  black- 1  aoo  from  funds  contributed  i<x  the  purpose  bj 
board  with  horizontal  grooves,  in  which  the  let- '  W.  F.  Steams,  son  of  the  president.  Iliis  in- 
ters can  be  placed  so  as  to  slide  along  to  any  stitution  occupies  twelve  public  buildings  besides 
required  position.  By  the  use  of  assorted  letters,  the  presidents  house,  including  an  edifice  for  sd- 
the  teacher  can  construct  any  word  or  sentence,  entitic  instruction,  and  the  ool&ge  church.  llierB 
building  it  up  letter  by  letter,  as  types  are  set.  are  also  a  gallery  of  art,  a  cabinet  of  natural 
Many  interesting  exercises  in  n^ading  and  spelling  history,  containing  about  10(),U0()  specimens,  and 
mav  be  given  by  means  of  such  an  apparatus,  the  an  astronomical  observatoiy.  llie  department 
children  being  required  to  construct  words  and  for  phy&ical  training  is  very  efficient*  It  corn- 
sentences  themselves,  as  weU  as  to  read  those  prises  an  extensive  and  well  appointed  gymnar 
formed  by  the  teacher.  ITie  ABC  Method  of  sium  ;  and,  at  a  certain  hour,  each  class  is  re- 
teaching  Uie  elements  of  reading  has  now,  quite  auired  to  attend,  and  engage  in  exercise  under  the 
generalfy,  been  superseded  by  t&  Word  Metnod.  direction  of  the  professor,  who  is  a  thoroughly 
—  See  OuRRiK,  Eitrly  and  litfaiU  School  Edu-  qualified  physician.  The  faculty  includes  twenty- 
oation,  and  Principles  and  Practice  qf  Common  \  tnree  instructors,  and  there  are  several  endowed 
School  Education;  Wiokrrsham,  Methods  qf  t  professorships.  1  he  number  of  students  in  1874 
hutruction,  (See  Word  Mrtuod.)  was  about  340.    'Ihe  college  library  contains 

ALUMNEUM,  or  Aiimmat  (Lat.,  from  more  than  30,000  volumes;  and  those  of  the 
alere,  to  feed,  to  nourish),  the  name  given  in  ,  societies,  dbout  10.000.  There  is  a  scientific  as 
C^rmany  to  an  institution  of  learning  which  af-  *  well  as  a  nbiwRinftl  course ;  also  a  post^graduMe 
fords  to  its  pupOs  board,  lodging,  and  instruc-  course,  established  in  1874,  in  histoiy  and  polit- 
tion.  The  nrst  institutions  of  this  kind  arose  in  '  iod  science,  with  especial  reference  to  a  "^  science 
the  middle  ages  in  connection  with  the  convents,  of  statesmanship  ;*  while  any  graduate  may 
Among  the  most  celebrated  are  those  founded  by  arrange  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  any  de- 
Maurice  of  Saxonjr,  in  the  16th  century,  at  Pforta,  partment  additional  to  the  coDege  oouise.  The 
Meissen,  and  (jnmma.  When  the  pupils  were  tuition  fee  is  $90  per  annum, 
received  and  instructed  gratuitously,  they  were  ANALYSIS,  Orammatical,  or  Senten- 
expected  to  perform  various  services  for  the  tial. — By  the  analysis  of  a  sentence  is  meant  a 
school  and  church,  such  as  singing  in  the  choir,  decomposition  of  it  into  its  logical  elements. 
The  pupils  of  these  schools  were  called  alumni.  Every  sentence  must  either  be  a  single  proposi- 
(See  Alumnus.)  tion,  or  be  composed  of  propositions  more  or 

ALUMNUS,  pi.  Alumni  (Lat.,  from  alere,  I  less  intimately  related ;  and  every  proposition 
to  feed,  to  nourish)  originally  the  name  of  a  I  must  contain  a  subject  and  a  jrredicate,  the  for- 
student  who  was  supported  and  educated  at  the  '  mer  expressing  that  of  which  we  speak,  and  the 
expense  of  a  learned  institution  (see  Alum.veum),  latter,  what  we  say  of  it  The  entire  or  logical 
now  generally  applied  to  a  graduate  of  a  coUege  subject  must  contain  a  noim  or  pronoun,  either 
or  similar  institution.  The  graduates  of  higher  alone  or  with  related  words  called  modifiers  or 
seminaries  or  coUeges  for  fenmles  ai^e  sometimes  ai{juncts,  or  it  may  be  a  phrase  or  a  clause,  llie 
called  alumncp.  entire  or  logical  predicate,  in  the  same  manner, 

AMHERST  COLLEGE,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  must  consist  of  a  verb  with  or  without  adjuncts, 
is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  the  These  constitute  all  the  parts,  and  all  the  relations, 
United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1821  by  the  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence.  A  few 
Orthodox  Congregationalists,  especially -for  the  words,  such  as  interjections,  may  be  usetl  inde- 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry ;  but  pendently  of  them,  (jrammar  has  been  defined 
its  charter  was  not  obtained  till  1825.  Its  first  i  as  the  "art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly," 
president  was  the  Rev.  Zephaniah  S.  Moore,  who  ,  or  as  the  "  practical  science  which  teaches  the 
m  182:^  was  succeetled  by  the  Rev.  Ileman  right  use  of  langua^';  and  for  general  pur- 
Humphrey,  to  whose  strenuous  and  prudent  poses  this  account  is,  perhaps,  sutticiently  ex- 
efforts  the  college  owed  much  of  its  success.  He  ,  plicit.  It  does  not,  however,  truly  distbguish 
continued  in  olfice  tiU  1845,  when  he  was  sue-  I  grammar  from  the  other  arts  concerned  in  teach- 
ceeded  by  the  Uev.  I'xlward  Hitchcock;  and,  I  mg the '* right  use  of  language,*' and  hence  does 
on  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  in  1854,  the  j  not  correctly  point  out  its  peculiar  province. 

f resent  incumbent,  the  Rev.  William  A.  Steams,  |  From  a  want  of  precision  in  defining  the  limito- 
).  p.,  was  elected.  This  institution  has  been  the  tions  of  any  art  or  science,  there  must  necessarily 
recipient  of  very  large  donations  from  private  foUow  a  corresponding  inaccuracy  and  looseness 
persons,  and  appropriations  from  the  State  in  its  treatment;  since.  bt»fore  we  can  reason 
amounting  to  up  want  of  350,000.  llie  college  properly  as  to  the  best  methods  of  attaining  any 
funds  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  object,  we  must  clearly  conceive  what  that  object 
$650,000.  Its  charity  fund  for  the  gratuitous  is,  and  carefully  distinguish  it  from  all  others, 
education  of  clergymen  amounts  to  about  670,000;  The  8i)ecial  province  of  grammar  does  not  ex- 
and  its  fund  for  free  scholarships  is  at  least  tend  beyond  the  construction  of  sentences ;  but 
^100,000.  The  names  of  the  principal  donors  ,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  to  use  language  <»"^e<^» 
to  the  institution  are  Dr.  AVilUam  J.  Walker, .  those  principles  and  rules  must  be  understood 
to  the  extent  of  8240,000  ;  Samuel  A.  Hitch- 1  which  underlie  the  proper  method  of  combininff 
<X)ck,  3175,000 ;  Samuel  Williston,  $150,000 ;  I  sentences  so  that  they  may  constitute  elegant  and 
and  a  college  church  was  erected  a  short  time    logical  discourse.     A  person  may  be  sulficient^r 
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familiar  with  grammatical  rules  to  coDstruct  sen- 
tences with  perfect  correctness,  but  may  so  ar- 
range them  as  to  express  only  nonsense ;  and 
such  a  person  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  un- 
derstanding the  "right  use  of  language."  The 
sentence  being  the  peculiar  province  of  grammar, 
it  follows  that  the  only  subjects  of  investigation 
embraced  within  it  are  words,  their  orthography, 
inflectional  forms,  and  pronunciation,  and  their 
arrangement  in  sentences.  All  grammatical  de- 
finitions and  rules  are  founded  upon  the  relations 
of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  to  each  other;  and, 
therefore,  these  relations  should  be  first  taught. 
It  is  with  reference  to  these  relations,  that  words 
are  classified  into  parts  of  speech,  or,  as  they 
might  properly  be  called,  parts  of  the  sentence. 
To  define  or  explain  these  parts  of  speech  before 
giving  any  definition  of  a  sentence,  is,  therefore, 
clearly  illogical ;  yet  this  has  been  the  method  of 
many  grammarians,  words  being  explained  and 
parsed  as  if  they  had  only  individual  properties. 
It  is  in  this  that  the  distinction  between  parsing 
aiKl  grammatical  analysis  consists.  Both  are,  in 
fact,  only  different  kinds  of  analysis,  and  are 
based  on  precisely  the  same  relations, — those  in 
which  the  words  stand  to  each  other  as  parts  of 
a  sentence. 

Parsing,  as  uniformly  employed  by  gram- 
marians, is  a  minute  examination  of  the  in- 
dividual words  of  a  sentence,  with  the  view  to 
determine  whether  the  rules  of  ^mmar,  proper 
to  the  particular  language  in  which  the  sentence 
is  written,  have  been  ob^rved  or  violated.  Anal- 
ysis, on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  ^e  relations 
upon  which  those  rules  are  based,  and  which 
are  common  to  all  languages.  Thus,  in  parsing, 
the  pupil  is  obliged  to  scrutinize  all  the  inflec- 
tional torms  in  which  the  words  composing  the 
sentence  are  used;  and,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  are  proper  or  not,  must  not  only 
know  the  ndes  of  syntax,  but  the  relations  of  the 
words  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply 
those  rules,  llie  relations  are  invariable  in  all 
languages,  but  the  rules  which  refer  to  the  in- 
flections are  founded  on  particular  usage,  and 
hence  are  in  no  two  languages  exactly  alike.  On 
this  account,  since  the  generid  logically  precedes 
the  special,  the  treatment  of  sentential  analysis 
should  precede  any  exercises  in  parsing.  Other- 
wise, how,  for  example,  could  a  pupil  te  required 
to  distinguish  the  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns, 
and  the  person  and  number  of  verbs,  before  be- 
ing taught  the  relations  of  the  words  to  each  other  ? 

By  means  of  the  analytical  method,  when  rightly 
applied,  the  study  of  grammar  is  made  clear, 
logical,  and  easy  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
pupil  is  first  taught  the  nature  of  the  sentence, 
Its  essential  parts,  and  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  is  shown  how  to  analyze  sentences  of 
a  simple  character.  He  is  troubled  with  but 
little  phraseology ;  for  all  the  terms  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  complete  distinction  and  designa- 
tion of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  are  subject,  verb 
or  predicate,  object,  attribute,  and  aifjuiicis.  These 
being  defined,  and  the  pupil  taught  how  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  a  complete  foundation  has  been 


laid  for  the  intelligent  study  of  all  other  gram- 
matical terms  and  distinctions ;  and  this  being 
the  foundation,  should,  of  course,  be  the  first 
thing  done,  lliose  who  oppose  the  analytical 
method  assert  that  words  are  the  real  elements  of 
a  sentence,  and  that  any  consideration  of  these 
involves,  therefore,  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
sentence  itself.  AVith  the  same  propriety  might 
it  be  said  that  pieces  of  iron  of  various  shapes 
are  the  elements  of  the  steam-engine.  They  in- 
deed compose  the  machine,  and  it  can  ultimately 
be  resolved  into  them ;  but  could  its  structure 
and  workings  be  explained  by  taking  these  frag- 
ments of  metal  in  a  nap-hazard  way,  and  noticing 
how  they  are  related  to  others  in  immediate  jux- 
taposition, without  regard  to  the  general  struct- 
ure of  the  machine,  and  the  dependence  of  its 
operation  upon  a  few  elementary  or  primary  parts, 
as  the  cylinder,  piston,  condenser,  etc.  ?  Words 
are  not  necessarily  the  real  elements  of  a  sen- 
tence. These  are  the  subject  and  predicate  and 
their  adjuncts;  and,  unless  these  component  parts 
of  the  general  structure  be  first  observed,  the 
relations  of  the  separate  words  cannot  be  under- 
stood. Hence,  we  find  that  those  writers  who 
have  ignored  a  definite  consideration  of  these 
logical  elements,  have  fallen  into  many  errors 
and  inconsistencies. 

The  various  systems  of  analysis  in  use  differ 
in  no  essential  respect,  the  chief  variation  being 
in  the  nomenclature  employed  to  designate  the 
elements  of  the  sentence.  The  name  generally 
applied  to  a  proposition  forming  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence is  a  clause,  and  any  group  of  related  words 
not  making  a  proposition  is  called  &  phrase.  The 
ipodifying  elements  are  by  some  called  ai(jective 
or  adverbial,  according  as  they  i)erform  the  func- 
tions of  adjectives  or  adverbs.  Instead  of  the 
term  aifjective,  adnominal  is  sometimes  employed. 
The  term  acfjunct  is  generally  employed  to  des- 
ignate an  element  subordinate  to  eitner  subject 
or  predicate.  Such  at^uncts  may  be  modifyingj 
descriptive,  or  appositional.  A  modifying  ad- 
junct changes  the  meaning  of  the  element  to 
which  it  is  applied,  generally,  by  making  it  more 
specific,  or  by  restricting  the  class  to  wmch  it  be- 
longs. Thus  animal  is  a  more  general  term  than 
four-footed  animal ;  bence./owr/ootec/  is  a  modi- 
fying adjunct.  But  the  term  rtum  is  no  more 
general  than  m,an  that  is  born  of  a  wom^m,  or 
mortcd  man  ;  the  adjuncts,  that  is  born  of  a  womr 
an  and  mortal  being  only  descriptive,  not  modi- 
fying. Appositional  adjuncts  oidy  explain ; 
as :  He,  tlie  chieftain  of  Siem  all,  in  which  the 
phrase,  the  cJiieftain,  etc.,  is  only  explanatory,  or 
appositional.  Adjuncts  may  be  single  words, 
pnrases  or  clauses;  and  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  sentential  analysis  is  to  show  the 
pupil  that  groups  of  words  are  often  used  so  as 
to  perform  the  same  oflice  as  single  words.  In 
teaching  this  subject,  a  proper  gradation  of  topics 
should  be  observed ;  and  much  caution  exercised 
to  avoid  the  perplexing  of  the  young  pupil  by 
presenting  to  his  mind  distinctions  too  mce  to  be 
discerned  by  his  undeveloped  powers  of  analysis. 
Various  methods  have  been  oevised  in  order  to 
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present  to  the  eye  of  the  student  the  analyzed 
sentence,  so  as  to  show  dearly  the  relation  of  its 
parte ;  and,  in  the  rudimentiEd  stages  of  the  in- 
struction, these  are,  without  doubt,  of  consider- 
able utility ;  but  they  should  not  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  present  to  the  student  a  confused  mass 
of  loops,  nnes,  curves,  or  disjointed  phrases,  far 
more  difficult  to  disentangle  than  to  analyze,  with- 
out any  such  aid,  the  most  involved  sentence. 
All  such  devices,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
only  auxiliaries  to  the  mind  s  natural  operations, 
and  cannot  at  all  supersede  them.  Neither 
should  the  exercise  of  analyzing  sentences  be  al- 
lowed to  degenerate  into  the  mechanical  applica- 
tion of  ite  most  simple  requirements.  As  the 
student  advances,  he  will  be  able  to  omit  more 
and  more  of  the  routine,  until  he  reaches  a  stage 
of  progress,  at  which  the  general  structure  of 
the  sentence — ite  component  clauses  and  their  re- 
lations, will  be  all  that  he  need  observe  or  state. 
When  judiciously  and  rationally  employed,  sen* 
tential  analysis  must  engender  a  very  important 
quality  of  mind,  and  greatly  conduce  to  clear 
tninking,  intelligent,  critical  reading, and  accurate, 
terse  expression.  —  See  Mulligan,  Grammaiical 
Structure  of  the  English  Language  (N.  Y.,  1852) ; 
GooLD  Brown,  Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars^ and  Institutes  of  English  Grammar^ 
with  Kiddle's  Analysis  ;  Welch,  Analysis  cf 
the  English  Sentence ;  Greene,  Analysis  of  tfie 
English  Language  ;  Clark^  Normal  Grammar 
(f  the  English  Language;  Cruttenden,  Phi- 
losophy of  Sentential  Language ;  March,  Pars- 
ing and  Analysis ;  Andrews  and  Stoddard, 
Latin  Grammar, 

ANALYSIS,  Mathematical.  See  Math- 
ematics. 

ANALYTIC  METHOD  OF  TEACH- 
ING. This  is  the  method  used  by  the  teacher 
when  he  presents  to  his  pupils  composite 
truths  or  facts,  and  by  means  of  analysis 
shows  the  principles  involved,  or  leads  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  to  an  analysis  of  them  for 
himaelf.  In  this  way  he  teaches  principles 
which  the  pupil  is  to  apply  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  many  diverse  problems.  In  the  synthetic 
method,  the  teacher  oegins  with  principles,  ex- 

Elains  their  meaning,  and  shows  how  the^  are  to 
e  applied.  Thus,  suppose  the  pupil  is  to  be 
taught  how  to  add  and  subtract  fractions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analytic  method,  the  fractions  to 
be  operated  upon  are  presented  to  the  pupil's 
mind,  and  he  is  shown,  first  the  difficulty  in- 
volved, and  secondly,  how  to  surmount  this  diffi- 
culty, by  (1)  finding  a  common  denominator, 
and  (2)  by  changing  the  numerator  so  that  the 
fractions  with  the  common  denominator  may 
have  the  same  value  as  the  given  fractions.  Then 
the  method  of  addition  or  subtraction  becomes 
obvious.  In  this  way  learning  the  principle  him- 
self by  analysis,  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  construct ! 
a  general  rule,  and  apply  it  to  any  given  case.  In 
the  synthetic  method,  the  pupil  would  be  taught 
in  the  first  place  the  nature  and  use  of  a  common 
denominator,  then  the  method  of  reducing  frac- 
tions to  a  oommcn  denominator,  and  then  to  add 


or  subtract  fractions  by  finding  a  common  de- 
nominator. If  the  object  of  the  instruction  given 
were,  exclusively,  to  make  the  pupil  expert  in 
adding  and  subtracting  fractions,  the  synthetic 
method  would  perhaps  iiave  some  advantage  over 
the  analytic;  out,  since  an  important  part  of 
this  object  is  to  train  the  mind,  the  analytic  meth- 
od is  greatly  to  be  preferred  ;  for  (1)  it  stimu- 
lates the  mind  to  greater  activity,  (2)  it  teaches 
it  how  to  investigate  for  itself,  and  to  discover 
truth,  and  (3)  it  gives  it  a  much  clearer  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in 
the  subject  taught.  Whetner  the  analytic  meth- 
od should  be  employed  and  to  what  extent,  is 
to  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  subject  taught,  and  the  degree  of  advance- 
ment of  the  8tu(&nt.  In  the  higher  stages  of 
education,  much  time  would  be  lost  by  rigorously 
following  this  method ;  and  if,  in  the  more 
elementary  st^^ges,  the  pupil's  mind  has  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  this  way,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  adhere  to  it  when  he  comes  to  study 
the  higher  branches.  At  every  stage,  and  in  every 
branch  of  instruction,  however,  there  will  be  oc- 
casion for  the  use  of  both  analysis  and  synthesis ; 
and  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  teacher  muHt 
be  exercised,  at  every  step,  to  determine  which  is 
the  appropriate  method  to  be  employed.  —  See 
Palmkk.  H^  Teacher's  Manual  (Boston,  1840). 
ANDBEiB,  Johanxi  Valentin,  a  German 
clergyman  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Herren- 
berg,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1586,  and  died  in 
Stuttgart,  in  1654.  After  filling  several  eccle- 
siastiod  positions  in  the  Lutheran  church  of 
his  country,  he  became,  in  1650,  Superintendent 
General  at  Pabenhausen,  and  in  1 654  at  Adel- 
bei^.  He  was  a  stem  and  influential  opponent 
of  the  principles  which  the  Lutheran  ortnodoxy, 
at  that  time,  endeavored  to  carry  out  in  edu- 
cation. He  denounced,  in  particular,  the  me- 
chanical method  of  teaching  Latin,  which  then 
prevailed,  as  weU  as  the  equaUy  mechaniod 
method  of  catechetical  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools ;  and  he  is  known,  in  the  history  of 
(merman  education,  by  the  reforms  which  he  in- 
troduce^ in  these  studies.  He  insisted  that  no 
orders  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  a  foreign 
language,  that  they  should  not  be  required  to 
leani  anything  which  they  did  not  understand, 
and  that  no  explanations  should  be  given  to  them 
exceeding  their  comprehension,  or  not  enhstinc 
their  interest.  His  views  on  pedagodcal  and 
didactical  reform  are  fully  developed  in  the 
work  Reipuhlica*  ChristiancF  Descriptio  (1619), 
which  sketches  the  constitution  of  an  ideal 
Christian  republic,  giving  due  prominence  to  the 
organization  of  education.  Another  work,  writ- 
ten in  his  youth.  Idea  Bona*  Institutionis,  is  no 
longer  extant.  Andreae  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Amos  t^omenius,  whose  work,  Didactica  Magna, 
he  earnestly  recommended.  The  autobiography 
of  Aiulrea3  in  Latin  has  been  published  by  Khein- 
wald  (IkfrUn  1849).  —  See  Schmidt,  Geschicfute 
der  Pddagoqik,  III,  338;  Hossbach,  AndrecR 
U7ul  sein  flatter  (Berlin,  1830);  Hrnke  in 
Deutsche  AUgemeine  Biographie,  art  Aruirect. 
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AHQLO-SAXON  is  the  current  name  for '  as  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  uses  of  the  modes 
the  mo^ier-tongue  of  the  modem  English  Ian- 1  are  also  a  matter  of  great  nicety,  llie  body  of 
gouge.  During  the  5th  and  6th  centunes,  tribes  .  rules  for  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  rivals  that 
oom  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea, —  Angles,  i  for  the  Latin  subjunctive.  Most  of  the  diffi- 
i^axons.  Jutes,  and  others,  made  conquests  and  ,  culties  of  English  syntax  find  their  solution  in  the 
settlements  in  England.  They  spoke  Low  German  fact  that  they  are  relics  of  idioms  which  were  gen- 
<Malects.  and  after  they  were  converted  to  Chris- 1  eral,  and  are  easily  imderstood,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
tianity,  lioman  alphabetic  writing  was  intro-  j  ITie  laws  of  sound,  including  prosody,  are  note- 
duced,  and  a  single  literary  language  came  into  j  worthy.  The  vowel  sounds  are  very  susceptible 
use  through  the  whole  nation.  This  language  to  the  influence  of  adjacent  letters.  A  root  a 
they  commonly  called  Anglisc,  or  Englisc,  i.  e.  wiD  change  to  ae,  ea,  e,  o,  as  one  or  another 
Englishy  but  since  the  Hth  century  it  has  been  letter  follows  it;  and  so  with  the  other  vowels.  It 
called  Angh-Sftron.  Its  best  period  was  the  i  is  in  this  way  that  the  plural  of  man  comes  to  be 
reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  A.  I).  871  —  901.  i  men,  from  mftni.  And,  in  general,  the  chan^ 
In  the  careful  study  of  its  literaty  remains,  it  is  |  of  the  original  letters  of  an  English  word  in  m 


necessary  to  distinguish  three  dialects,  the  North- 
umbrian, the  West  Saxon,  and  the  Kentish;  and 
three  periods,  the  early,  the  middle,  and  the  late; 


flection  are  to  be  explained  from  the  phonetic 
laws  of  Anglo-Saxon.  The  verse,  like  that  of 
the  other  e^y  Teutonic  nations,  is  accentual, 


but  in  this  article,  our  attention  will  be  mainly    and  marks  off  the  lines  by  alliteration.    The  art 

directed  to  classic  An^o-Saxon,  which  is  West    of  poetiy  was  highly  cultivated;  the  scdpt  or 

Saxon  of  the  middle  period.    This  Uterary  Ian-  I  poet,  was  highly  honored,  and  it  was  a  di^race 

ffiu^  was  cultivated  mainly  by  rewriting  in  it,  '  to  any  man  not  to  be  able  to  sing  in  his  tiun  at 

for  the  use  of  the  people,  the  best  Latin  works    the  feasts.    We  have  specimens  of  the  old  ballad 

of  the  time  on  religion,  history,  and  philosophy,  j  epic  reaching  far  back  into  heathen  antiquity. 

King  Alfred  and  his  learned  assistants  thus  pre- :  the  niad  and  Odyssey  of  the  North.    There  is 

pared  Gr^ory's  Pastorale;  the  Genered  History  I  also  a  body  of  Christian  poetry  in  similar  verse 

of  Orosius,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bede,  the  |  and  in  somewhat  similar  style. 

Cktnsolatians  of  Philosophy  of  fioethius;    and  |      From  this  sketch  of  the  language  and  its 

these  were  followed  hv  many  other  translations  I  literature  it  will  appear,  that  whatever  disciplin- 

in  prose  and  verse.    The  language  in  this  way  j  ary  advantages  are  to  be  gained  f rpm  the  study 

attained  accuracy  and  ease  in  following  Latin  |  of  an  inflected  tongue  as  such,  or  of  a  literature 

compositions,  and  a  higher  general   cultivation    introducing  us  to  a  new  world  of  thought  and 

than  any  other  Teutonic  tongue   of  the  time.  |  manners,  are   to  be  gained  as  well  from  the 

It  is  a  very  pure  Low  German  speech,  closely    study  of  Anglo  Saxon  as  of  Latin  or  Greek.    It 

akin  to  the  Frisic,  Old  Saxon,  and  Dutch.  These  |  has,  however,  additional  and  more  intimate  uses 

Low  German  tongues  are  most  nearly  related,  on    to  those  who  speak  and  write  English,  and  have 

the  one  side,  to  ifigh  (Jerman,  and  on  the  otlier  |  English  for  their  foster-mother  in  hterature.  It  is 

to  Scandinavian;  and  more  remotely  to  Latin,,  the  mother  of  our  mother-tongue,  and  the  knowl- 

Greek,  Slavic,  Sanskrit,  and  the  other   Indo-    edge  of  it  helps  us  at  every  step  in  our  study  of 

European  or  Aryan   languages.     The  Anglo- 1  English  grammar  and  literature,  and  is  essential 

Saxon  is  to  be  classed  with  the  older  inflected  or  .  to  any  really  advanced  scholarly  knowledge  of 

synthetic  languages,  hke  the  I^tin,  Greek,  and    either.    We  may,  therefore,  find  a  place  for 

Sanskrit,  rather  Sian  with  the  analytic,  or  little- 1  Anglo-Saxon  in  all  grades  of  schools  in  which 

inflected,  like  French  and  English.    The  noun  '  language  and  literature  are  studied,  using  it  in 

has  five  cases,  and  three  genders;  and  four  de- 1  different  ways  at  different  stages  of  progress. 

densions  growing  out  of  differences  in  the  stems,  i      ITie  study  of  language  must  alwaj^  occupy  a 

The  adjective  is  declined  as  in  (jrerman,  in  a    chief  place .  in  any  comprehensive  educational 

definite  and  an  indefinite  declension,  with  two    scheme.    It  has  two  great  divisions:   (1)  as  the 

numbers,  three  genders,  and  five  cases.    The  |  study  of  the  art  of  communication,  (2)  as  the 

personal  pronouns  are  also    fully  declined  in    study  of  the  record  of  human  thought.    With- 

three  numbers,  having  special  forms  for  the  dual    out  the  art  of  communication,  man  cannot  live; 

number  in  the  first  and  second  persons.    Inhere    without  access  to  the  accumulated  thought  of  the 

are  two  great  classes  of  verbs,  one  of  which  I  race,  any  generation  would  be  savages ;  without 

forms  the  past  tense  by  reduplication,  and  the    an  introduction  to  the  emotions  and  ideals  of 

other  by  coinposition  with  (Hde,^  did.    In  the    the  great  and  noble  which  are  embodied  in  lit- 

firet  clai  are  five  conjugations,  arranged  accord-  \  erature,  any    generation  would    lapse    toward 

ing  to  their  root  vowels,  and  from  these  come    moral  idiocy. 

most  of  what  are  caUed  the  irregular  verbs  of  i  Common  ScJiools.  —  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  no 
modtan  English;  our  regular  verbs  come  from  the  longer  spoken,  and  it  would  be  hardly  worth 
sixth  conjugation.  Our  suffixes  of  derivation,  ]  whfie  to  learn  to  speak  it;  but  in  learning  to 
our  prepositions,  and  conjunctions  are  also  in  speak  and  write  English  we  need  to  know  much 
great  part  Ando-Saxon.  The  syntax  is  of  of  it.  The  power  to  speak  well  is  founded  on 
course  that  of  a  highly  inflected  language.  Some  familiarity  with  choice  idioms  and  synonyms, 
verbs  govern  an  accusative,  some  a  dative  or  in- ,  These  are  learned  in  connection  with  the  histoiy 
atromental,  some  a  genitive,  some  two  accusa-  of  the  formation  and  meanings  of  words,  and 
tives,  some  an  accusative  and  dative,  and  so  on  i  especially  in  English,  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  words. 
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There  are  several  school  etymologies  which  afiPord 
manuals  of  practice  in  the  study  and  use  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  our  speech,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned :  Hand-nook  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Root-  Words  (New  York);  Hand-Bootc  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Derivatives  (New  York);  Gibbs's 
Teutonic  Etymology  (New  Haven);  Sargent's 
School  Manual  (f  English  Etymology  (Phila.). 
In  these  books  the  pupil  is  told  the  meanings  of 
certain  Anglo-Saxon  words,  prefixes,  and  suffixes, 
and  of  English  words  which  are  derived  from 
them;  and  exercises  are  arransed  in  which  to 
acquire  skill  in  the  ready  use  of  this  knowledge. 
They  are  intended  for  the  Common  School. 
Hai.drman's  Affixes  (Phila.)  is  a  treasury  of  this 
branch  of  learning. 

In  the  High  School  or  Academy ^  Anglo-Saxon 
is  to  be  read  and  studied  not  only  as  explanatory 
of  English,  but  for  its  own  structure  and  liter- 
ature, just  as  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  are 
studied.  Manuals  for  this  study  in  its  simplest 
form  contain  brief  grammars,  selections  for  read- 
ing, notes,  and  vocabulary.  —  Such  books  are  S. 
M.  Shute's  Anglo-Saxon  Manual  (N.  Y.);  ^ab,- 
VEBtS  Anglo-Saxon  Delectus  (London);  Vernon's 
Quide  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue  (London); 
Carpenter's  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Language  (Boston).  Similar  to 
these,  but  containing  more  apparatus  for  a 
comparative  study  of  the  language  and  philo- 
logioEd  notes,  are  March's  Introduction  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Language  (N.  Y.);  Morris's  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  in  Historical  English  Oram- 
mar,  containing  Accidence  and  Word  Forma- 
tion (London). 

Normal  Schools. — There  are  no  persons  to  whom 
this  study  is  more  important,  than  to  teachers  of 
Engliah  grammar.  The  explanations  of  the  forms 
of  words  are  all  to  be  sought  in  it.  The  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  poasessive  ending  '«,  of  the  plural 
endings,  of  the  endings  for  gender,  of  the  tense 
forms  and  other  forms  of  the  verb,  the  adverbial 
endings,  the  prepositions,  may  at  any  time  be  de- 
manded of  the  teacher,  rupils  will  ask  him 
whether  John's  hook  is  a  contraction  of  John  his 
hook;  how  comes  geese  to  be  the  plural  of  goose, 
and  men  the  plural  of  man;  how  conges  lady 
to  be  the  feminine  of  lord;  how  comes  I  have 
loved  to  express  the  perfect  tense;  what  does  the 
to  mean  when  you  say  to  he,  or  not  to  he,  that  is 
the  question,  and  so  on  without  end.  But  such 
questions  cannot  be  answered  without  knowing 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  the  same  with  questions  of 
imitax.  Almost  all  difficulties  grow  out  of 
Anglo-Saxon  idioms,  or  find  their  solution  in 
the  forms  of  that  speech.  Teachers  who  know 
nothing  of  the  history  of  the  language  puzzle 
themselves  infinitely  with  subtle  reasonings  to 
prove  that  expressions  must  be  parsed  in  one 
way  or  another,  when  a  glance  at  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar  would  settie  the  matter  in  a 
moment.  No  teacher  can  safely  pronounce  on 
any  such  mooted  questions  of  our  language  with- 
out knowing  the  Anglo-Saxon  forms.  No  nor- 
mal school  ought  to  send  out  graduates  from  its 
grammar  department  wholly  ignorant  of  this 


study.  A  lesson  a  day  during  the  last  school 
term  skillfully  directed  to  the  most  frequent  ex> 
amples  in  wluch  this  knowledge  comes  into  use, 
would  perhaps  answer  the  most  pressing  necessi- 
ties of  the  common  school  teacher.  Twice  that 
time  would  be  a  meager  allowance  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  education  of  an  accomplished 
high-school  teacher  in  this  department.  For  this 
study  may  be  used  March's  Comparative  Gram- 
mar of  Ike  Angh^ixon  Language  (New  Yorit); 
—  this  contains  a  full  syntax ;  R.  Morris's  His- 
torical OuUities  of  English  Accidence  (London); 
Hadley's  Britf  Histtrry  cf  the  English  Lan- 
guage, in  Webster's  Dictionary  (1^65)' 

Colleges  and  Universities,  —  The  earliest  im- 
portant use  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  our  schools  was 
that  introduced  by  President  Jefferson  into  the 
University  of  Viivinia,  in  1825.  He  thou^t 
that  it  was  a  rude  form  of  colloquial  English  dis- 
guised by  bad  spelling,  and  that  the  whme  gram- 
matical system  as  given  in  the  text-books  was  a 
series  of  "  aberrations  into  which  our  great  An^o- 
Saxon  leader.  Dr.  Hickes,  has  been  seduced  hv 
too  mudi  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  (iredt 
and  Latin  languages."  *'  Remove,"  he  says, "  the 
obstacles  of  uncouth  spelling  and  unfamiliar 
character,  and  there  would  be  litUe  more  diffi- 
culty in  understandinff  an  Anglo-Saxon  writer 
than  Bums'  poems."  lie  prop<»ed  to  have  text- 
books prepared,  in  which  the  original  An^o- 
Saxon  should  be  accompanied  by  a  parsulel 
column  containing  the  same  matter  respelt  into 
modem  English  or  forms  like  the  modem  En- 
glish, and  by  explanations  of  the  meaning  of 
imusual  words.  These  he  thought  would  be  few, 
so  that  the  whole  tongue  n^ht  be  mastered 
with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  These  views  of  the 
language  are  all  wrong ;  the  best  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts  are  reaUy  spelt  on  a  more  careful 
and  more  scientific  sjrstem  than  our  modem 
English.  The  langua^,  really,  is  an  inflected 
language,  like  Latin  and  Greek,  having  its  case- 
endings  and  other  inflective  forms  from  the 
same  original  as  those  sisterfipeeches.  Of  course, 
no  one  has  carried  out  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan  litec^ 
ally.  One  of  its  suggestions  has,  however,  been 
embodied  in  Marcos  Introduction  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  (New  York).  An  early  division  of  the 
prose  is  prepared  in  parallel  pages  of  An^o- 
Saxon,  and  a  sort  of  English  made  by  giving  for 
each  An^o-Saxon  word  the  corresponding  En- 
glish word  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  if  thane  be 
any,  or  a  kindred  English  word.  The  following 
is  a  spedmen: 

Se  leomere  segeth :  W^  cildm  biddath  th*, 
eftl&  l&reow,  thaet  thfi  tkece  Os  sprecan  on  Leden6 
gereord^  rihte,  fortham  ungelfterede  wfe  sindon. 
and  gewemmedlice  we  sprecath. 

(llie  leamersaith:  We  childer  •  bid*  thee,  O-lo 
lore-master,  that  thou  teach  us  ^^>-speak  in  Latin 
i-rerd3  right,  for-that  <  un-i-lered»  we  are,  and 
i-wemmecOy  ^  we  speak.) 


1  children  (Chancer),  sprsy.  tUngnage  (HftUiweU). 
4becaiiee.  sunleftrQed  (StMtnuum).  ecorrqptljr,  ftom 
«oem, » ipot. 
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An  extract,  from  the  poetry  of  Caedmon  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  affords  an  easy  introduction  to  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary, 
and  is  a  grateful  means  of  enabling  beginners 
who  wish  only  to  read  in  an  off-hand  fashion,  to 
ffet  a  fair  knowledgje  of  the  contents  of  Anglo- 
Suon  books,  espeoally  of  simple  prose,  and 
makes  a  good  beginning  for  grammatical  and 
philologic^  study. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  Anglo-Saxon 
study  in  our  colleges  within  the  last  ten  years. 
From  being  almost  unknown,  and  wholly  unpro- 
vided with  any  suitable  apparatus,  it  has  become 
a  common  study,  and  a  number  of  manuals  have 
been  published  for  beginners  in  it,  both  in  America 
and  Europe.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  our  educators  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
studi^  early  in  the  college  course  and  in  connec- 
tion with  En^hsh  simply,  or  later  and  in  connec- 
tion with  Latin,  GreeK,and  German;  whether  it 
should  be  mainly  a  literary  study,  for  reading  and 
the  vocabulary,  or  chiefly  a  grammatical  and 
philological  studv.  The  earliest  of  the  later  text- 
books announced  for  publication  was  a  Compara- 
tive Orammar  by  F.  A.  March,  Prof,  of  the 
Kngliflh  Language  and  Comparative  Philology  in 
La&yette  College.  This  was  primarily  intended 
for  tiie  use  of  a  Junior  Claes  in  coUeae,  who 
have  already  studied  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
and  German,  according  to  a  progressive  plan  by 
which  each  language  is  compe^^  with  the  others 
in  its  grammatical  forms  ana  analogous  words,  so 
that  when  beginning  Anglo-Saxon,  the  students 
are  good  comparative  grammarians  within  the 
range  of  the  aoove  languages.  It  is  the  plan  of 
this  grammar  to  compare  the  Ando-Saxon  with 
San£rit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old 
Frisic,  Icelandic,  and  Old  High  (German.  Gen- 
eral principles  of  phonology,  enough  to  cover 
all  the  changes  of  sound,  are  first  laid  down, 
and  then  pi^allel  paradigms  of  the  inflection 
forms  in  these  languages  are  ^ven,  and  the 
An^o-Saxon  explained  under  their  guidance.  A 
comnarative  syntax  is  also  given.  The  author 
in  uiis  way  introduces  the  student  to  the 
methods  of  the  modem  science  of  language  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  An^o^Saxon,  so 
that  our  mother-tongue  may  share  the  honors 
of  tins  new  science.  This  grammar  was  foUow^ 
by  a  Reader,  which  is  prepared  with  notes 
adapted  to  lead  to  and  aid  m  the  study  of  tiie 
grammar.  These  books  have  been  since  studied 
at  Lafayette  CoUege  in  the  manner  here  sug- 
gested. A  class  goes  slowlv  on  with  the  reader 
and  grammar  together,  studying,  word  by  word, 
letter  by  letter,  the  relations  of  the  forms  to 
those  of  other  languages,  and  the  laws  of  change 
which  govern  their  history,  and  trying  to  groimd 
all  in  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  of  the  oi^gans  of 
speech.  Besides  this  grammatical  study,  how- 
ever, the  substance  of  the  selections  is  carefuUy 
studied,  including  choice  extracts  from  the 
An^o-Saxon  Chronicle  and  Beda  giving  the 
noticeable  events  of  history,  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
and  extracts  from  the  great  poeta    In  method 


and  substance,  as  thorough  and  scientific  study  is 

given  in  this  way  to  a  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
axon  as  can  be  given  to  Greek  or  Latin  with 
the  ordinary  college  text-books.  The  study  is 
pursued  in  this  way  at  several  of  the  American 
colleges.  In  others,  rapid  reading  for  literary 
purposes  prevails.  The  text-bc^ks  used  are 
March's  Orammar  and  Reatier,  as  above,  in 
which  are  also  bibliographical  notes,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  literature ;  Shute's  Anglo-Saxon  Manual; 
Kupstkin's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar{Sew  York); 
CoRSONS  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English 
(New  York);  Thorpe's  Analecta  Angh-Saxonica 
(London) ;  Carpenter's  Introduction  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  (Boston). 

Nowhere  else  is  this  study  pursued  as  in 
America.  It  is  almost  whoUy  neglected  in  the 
English  universities.  Nine  German  universities 
announced  lectures  on  it  for  the  winter  semester 
of  1874—5. 

Dictionaries  of  Anglo-Saxon  are  Bosworth's 
(London);  Ettmueller's  I^exicon  ATiglo-saxoni- 
cum  (Quedlinbui^  &  Leipsic,  1851), — an  etymo- 
logical dictionary.  Other  valuable  works  of 
rderence  or  for  further  reading  are  Thorpe's 
Beowujff  with  translation,  notes,  and  glos- 
sary (London) ;  Grein's  Beoiruff^  with  Ger- 
man dossary  (Cassel,  1867);  Heyne's  Beovul/, 
with  German  notes  and  doasary  fPaderbom, 
1873);  Thorpe's  Gospels  (London);  Bosworth's 
Four  Versions  qf  the  Gospels  (London);  E. 
MiBTZNER's  Englische  Grammaiik  (Berlin,  1860 
— 65) ;  0.  F.  Koch's  Historische  Grammaiik 
der  englischen  Sprache  (Weimar,  1863 — 71); 
Marsh's  English  Language^  and  its  Early 
Literature  (New  York,  1862);  Morley's  Enalish 

Writers  (London,  1867] ;  Wrkjht's  Biog,  Brit 
Lileraria  (London,  1842);  Ettmiteller's  Scdpas 
and  Bdceras  (Qued.  &  Leips.,  1850) ;  C.  W.  M. 
Grein's  BihlioSiek  der  (tngelsdchsischen  Poesie 
(Caaeel  A  Gottmgen,  1857—1864);  Grein's  Z?i- 
oHothek  der  angelsdcJtsischen  Prosa  (Cassel, 
1872);  Grein's  Sprnchschitz  der  angeisdchsi- 
schen  Dichier  (Cassel  &  Gottingen.  1864);  and 
articles  in  Appleton's  Neip  American  Cy- 
dopcedia,  and  Johnson's  Jiew  Universal  (hf- 
dopcedia. 

AN8ELM,  of  Canterbury,  a  saint  and 
doctor  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Cliurch,  is  re- 
ed as  one  of  the  founders  of  scholasticism. 

See  ScHOLAsncisH.)  He  was  bom  at  Aosta,  in 
iedmont,  about  1033,  entered,  after  a  dissolute 
youth,  the  Benedictine  order  in  1060,  succeeded, 
m  1063,  Lanfranc  as  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
Bee  in  Normandy,  and,  in  1079,  became  abbot. 
He  was,  in  1093,  consecrated  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  died  in  1109.  The  school  of  Bee 
became,  through  him,  the  most  famous  of  the 
age.  He  endeavored  to  show  the  entire  harmony 
between  faith  and  science,  and  was  the  first  to 
develop  what  is  called  the  oTitologicfd  argument 
to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  He  was  a  de- 
termined and  effective  opponent  of  the  discipline 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  monasteries, 
and  which  even  allowed  abbots  to  cudgel  dis- 
obedient monks.    **  A  fine  education,"  he  onoc 
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replied  to  an  abbot,  who  complained  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  his  educational  efforts,  "  which  edu- 
cates man  to  animals !  Because  they  receive  from 
you  no  mark  of  love  and  kindness,  they  mistrust 
you,  suspect  you  of  malignity  and  hatred,  and 
can  only  face  you  with  lowered  looks  and  averted 
eyes."  An  edition  of  Anselm's  complete  works, 
also  containing  his  life,  by  his  friend  and  com- 
panion Eadmer,  was  published,  in  1 744,  in  Ve- 
nice (Opera  Omnia,  2  vols.). — See  M(ehler.  An- 
selm's Leben  umi  Schriften  ( Tuh.  Quartalschr^j 
1826,  1827) ;  Hasse,  Atiselm  van  Canterbury 
(2  vols.,  1843 — 1852 ;  an  abridged  English  trans- 
lation by  Turner,  London,  1860);  Ch.  de  RfiMU- 
8 AT,  St,  Anselme  de  Cantorbert/  (Paris,  1852). 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE,  at  Yellow  SprW 
Green  Co.,  Ohio,  was  incorporated  in  1852.  Eb 
buildings,  which  were  erected  at  a  cost  of 
4^150,000,  have  a  pleasant  and  healthful  situa- 
tion, lliis  institution  is  designed  to  afford  the 
means  of  a  useful  education,  at  small  expense,  to 
both  sexes.  Its  charter  forbids  the  teaching  of 
sectarian  dogmas;  but  the  instruction  is  given 
in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  liberal  Chris- 
tianity. Its  first  president  was  Horace  Mann 
(1853 — 59).  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
HiU,  D.  D.  (1859—62),  George  W.  Hosmer, 
D.  D.  (1866 — 72);  and  since  then,  the  college  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Edward  Orton 
and  Samuel  C.  Derby,  A.  M.,  acting  presidents. 
Its  endowment  is  upward  of  $120,000.  It  has  a 
preparatory  and  collegiate  department ;  and  stu- 
dents are  permitted  to  select  any  studies  from  its 
curriculum  which  they  are  able  to  pursue  with 
advantage,  and  receive  a  certificate  for  the  same, 
after  passing  a  satisfactory  examination.  In  this 
respect,  the  institution  affords  the  advantages  of 
the  best  academies.  It  has  a  musical  institute 
under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty,  and  a  li- 
brary of  5000  volumes.  The  number  of  students 
in  1874  was  about  100.  The  co-education  of  the 
sexes  has  been  very  successful  in  this  institution. 
The  annual  tuition  fee  is  $37. 

ANTIPATHY.  This  term,  the  opposite  of 
sympathf/y  denotes  the  instinctive  dislike  which 
is  felt  towards  some  persons  on  account  of  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  temperament,  disposition, 
manners,  etc.  The  natural  characteristics  of  dif- 
ferent persons  show  remarkable  diversities  in 
this  respect.  Some  seem  to  exert  a  kind  of 
magnetic  influence,  which  attracts  and  engages 
others,  and  by  means  of  which  they  immediately 
•  gain  the  good-will  and  affection  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  brought  into  communication. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  repel,  as  it 
were,  all  who  approach  them,  and  are  obliged, 
therefore,  to  make  special  effort  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence and  good-will  of  their  associates.  Frank- 
ness and  candor  tend  to  inspire  confidence;  while 
an  exhibition  of  reserve  and  shyness  produces 
aversion  and  distrust.  Shy,  secretive  persons 
strive  to  avoid  others,  and  are  instinctively  avoided. 
They  naturally  produce  antipathy.  Hatred  is 
engendered  in  the  mind  towards  those  who  com- 
mit positive  acts  of  imury,  wrong,  or  crime;  but 
this  IS  to  be  distinguished  from  antipathy,  whidi 


is  an  instinctive  dislike.  Such  a  feeling  is  i^ 
to  exist  on  a  first  acquaintance  only,  and  is  often 
dismissed  subsequently  as  a  preiudice.  No  pe^ 
son  can  succeed  in  teaching  children,  who  pos- 
sesses an  unfortunate  temperament  or  mental  con- 
stitution of  this  kind,  ana  such  a  one  should  seek 
other  employment ;  since  all  real  success  in  prac- 
tical education,  depending  as  it  does  upon  in- 
spiring the  minds  of  pupils  with  love,  esteem,  and 
confidence,  must  be  founded  upon  the  opposite 
quality,  sympathy,   (See  Sympathy.) 

APHO&ISMS,  Bducational.   The  expes- 
sion  of  general  truths  in  the  form  of  aphorisms 
has  some  advantages  over  more  extended  state- 
ments, particularly  in  their  brevity,  pithiness, 
and  pomt.      The  understanding  grasps  them 
as  the  keys  to  practical  rules,  and  as  guides  in 
conduct ;  and  the  memory  more  readify  retains 
them.      It  is  not,  however,  to  the  uninformed, 
untrained  mind,  that  such  expressions  are  of  the 
greatest  use,  but  to  those  who,  having  already  ac- 
quired by  experience  and  reflection  a  good  store 
of  facts  and  ideas  upon  the  subject  treated,  are 
^ad  to  find  them  concentrated,  as  it  were,  in 
these  small  and  convenient  verbal  repositories. 
No  subject  is  richer  in  such   aphorisms  than 
education ;  and  to  no  one  will  their  study  and 
acquisition  prove  more  serviceable  than  to  the 
practical  teacher,  eager  to  avail  himself  of  tbe 
treasured  experience  of  others.    In  these  sdntH- 
ladons  of  wisdom,  struck  out  from  the  minds  of 
ancient  and  modem  sa^,  philosophers,  and  edu- 
cators, will  be  found  an  illumination  sufficient  per- 
haps to  guide  the  humble  explorer  in  the  field  of 
pedagogical  lore,  to  the  true  path  to  professionsl 
succers,  as  well  as  to  the  temple  of  speculative 
and  practical  truth.    ITie  few  here  given  have 
been  selected  not  only  for  their  appositeness,  but 
for  their  value  as  the  exponents  to  correct  educa- 
tion and  teaching,     llieir  arrangement  by  topics 
will  not  only  serve  to  divest  them  collectively 
of  their  fragmentary  character,  but  render  tbem 
easy  of  reference  and  application.  In  regard  to  the 
value  of  aphorisms  in  general,  (^oleridge  remarks: 
"  Exclusively  of  the  abstract  sciences,  the   lar- 
gest and   worthiest  portion  of   our  knowledge 
consists  of  aphorisms ;  and  the  greatest  and  best 
of  men  is  but  an  aphorism." 

I.    Value  of  Education. 

Man  cannot  propose  a  higher  or  holier  object 
for  his  study  than  education  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  education. — Plato. 

Man  becomes  what  he  is  principally  by  edn- 
cation,  which  pertains  to  the  whole  of  life.  —  J^la-To. 

Man  becomes  what  he  is  by  nature,  habit,  iustroo 
tion ;  the  last  two  together  constitute  education,  &nd 
must  always  accompany  each  other.  -  Amsttotue- 

There  is  within  everj'  mind  a  divine  idt%d,  Ibe 
type  after  which  he  was  created,  the  RenuB  of  a 
perfect  person  ;  and  it  is  the  oflfice  of  eauc&tioii  to 
favor  and  direct  the^^e  germs  — Kant. 

Man  is  the  product  of  his  education.    — 

A  right-directed  system  of  education  is  a  moral 
power  in  the  miud,  second  only  to  that  ereettiug 
ener^  that  formed  and  sustains  in  existeoice  ita 
material  frame-work.  ~  A.  B.  Csaio. 
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Oi  all  the  men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  ont  of 
ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not, 
by  their  education. — Locke. 

Edacatiou  is  to  inspire  the  love  of  tmth,  as  the 
supreme  good,  and  to  clarify  the  vision  of  the 
intellect  to  discern  it— H.  MInn. 

Education  is  the  one  living  fountain  which 
must  water  every  part  of  the  social  garden,  or  its 
beauty  withers,  and  fades  away. — E.  Evebett. 

II.    Seope  of  Bdnoation. 

The  object  of  education  is  not  external  show 
and  splendor,  but  inward  development — Seneca. 

A  good  education  consists  in  giving  to  the  body 
and  Sie  soul  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are 
susceptible.  — Plato. 

Education  can  improve  nature,  but  not  com- 
pletely change  it — ABiBTOTiiE. 

The  object  of  the  science  of  education  is  to 
render  the  mind  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for 
discovering,  applying,  or  obeying  the  laws  under 
which  God  has  placed  the  universa — WAYiiAND. 

The  first  principle  of  human  culture,  the 
foundation-stone  of  all  but  false,  imaginary  cul- 
ture, is,  that  men  must,  before  every  other  thing, 
be  trained  to  do  somewhat  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
the  living  force  of  a  new  man  can  be  awakened, 
enkindled,  and  purified  into  victorious  clear- 
ness.—Cabltle. 

The  object  of  education  ought  to  be  to  develop 
in  the  individual  all  the  perfection  of  which  he  is 
capable.  — Kant. 

I  call  that  education  which  embraces  the  cul- 
ture of  the  whole  man,  with  all  his  faculties — sub- 
jecting his  senses,  his  understanding,  and  his  pas- 
sions to  reason  and  to  conscience.  — Fellenbebo. 

I  c^  a  complete  and  generous  education  that 
which  fits  a  man  to  pedbrm  justly,  skiUfully, 
magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  private  and 
public,  of  peace  and  war. — Milton. 

All  true  education  is  a  growth;  the  mind  is  not 
a  mere  capacity  to  be  filled  like  a  granary  ;  it  is  a 
power  to  be  developed. — J.  P.  Wickebsham. 

The  object  of  education  is  rather  to  form  a  per- 
fect character,  than  to  qualify  for  any  particular 
station  or  office. — A.  Potteb. 

The  educator  should  not  so  much  form  and 
instill,  as  develop  and  call  out — MicHAKija^ 

The  school  is  a  manufactory  of  humanity. — 

GOMENIUS. 

m.    Toaohtr  uid  Pupil. 

Katore  without  instruction  is  bUnd;  instruc- 
tion witiiout  nature  is  &ulty  ;  practice  without 
either  of  them  is  imperfect. — ^Plutabch. 

The  fittest  time  for  children  to  learn  anything, 
is  when  their  minds  are  in  tune,  and  well-dispos- 
ed to  it — Locke. 

Let  the  tutor  make  his  pupil  examine  and 
thoroughly  sift  eveiy  thing  ne  reads,  and  lodge 
nothing  in  his  head,  upon  simple  authority  and 
upon  trust — Montaigne. 

Let  the  child  learn  what  is  appropriate  for  his 
Tears,  and  not  precociously  wnat  he  ought  to 
learn  afterwards. — Boubseau. 

To  learn  is  to  proceed  from  something  that  is 
known  to  the  knowledge  of  something  unknown.  — 

CJOMENIUS. 

Perverseness  in  the  pupil  is  often  the  effect  of 
frowardness  in  the  teacher. — Locke. 

The  great  skill  of  a  teacher  is  to  get  and  keep 
the  attention  of  his  scholar ;  whilst  he  has  that, 
lie  is  sure  to  advance  as  fSast  as  the  learner's  ability 
will  carry  him. — ^Locks. 


It  is  the  teacher's  character  that  determines  the 
character  of  the  school;  not  what  he  does  so 
much  as  what  he  is.  The  maxim  is  a  true  one: 
As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school J.  Cubbie. 

Teachers  should  observe  the  following  rules:— 

1.  Never  to  correct  a  child  in  anger. 

2.  Never  to    deprive  a    child   of  anything 
without  returning  it 

3.  Never  to  break  a  promisa 

4.  Never  to  overlook  a  fault 

5.  In  all  things,  to  set  before  the  child  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation ^Wdldebspin. 

It  matters  not  how  learned  the  teacher's  own 
mind  may  be,  and  how  well  replenished  with 
ideas,  and  how  widely  soever  he  sees  them,  there 
is  a  power  beyond  this  necessary,  to  produce 
copies  of  these  ideas  on  the  minds  of  others.— 

A  B.  Cbaio. 

Those  studies  should  be  regarded  as  primaiy, 
that  teach  young  persons  to  know  what  tbev  are 
seeing,  and  to  see  what  they  otherwise  woula  fail 
to  see.— J.  8.  Blaceie. 

Long  discourses  and  'philosophical  reasonings, 
at  best  amaze  and  confound,  but  do  not  instruct 
children.  — Locke. 

It  is  as  important  hoto  children  learn,  as  what 
they  learn. — Db.  Mato. 

A  skillful  master  who  has  a  child  placed  under 
his  care,  will  begin  by  sounding  well  the  character 
of  his  genius  and  natural  parts. — Quintilian. 

Bules  should  not  be  set  before  examples.— 

CoMENItJS. 

Actual  intuition  is  better  than  demonstration. — 

COMENIUS. 

At  first  it  is  no  great  matter  how  much  you 
learn,  but  how  well  you  learn  it — Ebasmxjb. 

Study  is  the  bane  of  childhood,  the  aliment  of 
youth,  the  indulgence  of  manhood,  and  the 
restoration  of  age. — W.  8.  Landob. 

A  teacher  ought  to  know  of  every  thing  much 
more  than  the  learner  can  be  expected  to  acquire. 
He  must  know  things  in  a  masterW  way,  curious- 
ly, nicely,  and  in  tlieir  reasons. — £.  Evebett. 

The  teacher  should  create  an  interest  in  study, 
incite  curiosity,  promote  inquiry,  prompt  investi- 
gation, inspire  self-confidence,  give  hints,  make 
suggestions,  and  tempt  pupils  on  to  try  their 
strength  and  test  their  skilL— J.  P.  Wickebsham. 

There  is  frequently  more  to  be  learned  from  the 
unexpected  questions  of  a  child,  than  from  the 
discourse  of  men  who  talk  in  a  road,  according 
to  the  notions  they  have  borrowed,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  their  education. — Locke. 

From  every  thing  noble  the  mind  receives 
seeds,  which  are  vivified  by  admonition  and  in- 
struction, as  a  light  breath  kindles  up  the  spark 
in  the  ashes. — Seneca. 

Curiosity  in  children  is  but  an  appetite  after 
knowledge ;  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  them,  not  only  as  a  sign,  but  as  the  great  in- 
stnmient  nature  has  provided  to  remove  that 
ignorance  they  were  bom  with. — Locke. 

Clearness  of  ideas  must  be  cultivated  by  exer- 
cising the  intuition,  and  the  pupil  must  be  edu- 
cated to  independent  activity  in  the  use  of  his 
own  understanding. — Senbca. 

Ideas  before  words  ;  principles  before  rules  ; 
the  judgment  before  the  memory  ;  incidental  in- 
formation before  systematic ;  reading  before 
spelling ;  the  sounds  of  the  letters  before  their 
names ;  and,  on  the  whole,  nature  before  art — 

A.  B.  Cbaio. 
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The  school  should  cautiously  beware  of  making 
sacrifice  to  the  arrogant  requirements  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age;  which,  when  it  takes  a  wrong 
direction,  promotes  nonsense,  and  desires  to  study 
by  steam. — Stoy. 

Arouse  in  the  child  the  all-powerful  sense  of 
the  universe,  and  the  man  will  raise  himself  above 
the  world  ;    the  eternal  over  the  changeable. — 

RiCHTEB. 

The  process  of  enlightening  the  mind  should 
not  be  like  lightning  in  the  night,  giving  a 
strong  light  for  a  moment,  but  only  blinding  by 
it,  and  then  leaving  every  thing  dark  again  ;  but 
like  daybreak,  which  renders  every  thing  gradu- 
ally light— J.  A.  Fdscheb. 

Human  perfection  is  the  grand  aim  of  all  well- 
directed  education :  the  teacher  should  have  ever 
present  with  him  his  ideal  man  whose  perfections 
ne  would  realize  in  the  children  committed  to 
his  care,  as  the  sculptor  would  realize  the  pure 
forms  of  his  imagination  on  the  rough  marble  that 
lies  unchiseled  before  him.— J.  P.  Wickebsham. 

IV.    Truning  and  Habii 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart   from   it — 

Solomon. 
Training  is  developing  according  to  an  idea. — 

SCHWABZ. 

No  teaching  or  lecturing  will  suffice  without 
training  or  doing. — Stow. 

Tou  cannot  by  all  the  lecturing  in  the  world 
enable  a  man  to  make  a  shoe.  — lis.  Johnson. 

Nature  develops  all  the  human  £ftculties  b^ 
practice,  and  their  growth  depends  upon  their 
exercise.  — ^Pbstalozzl 

The  intellect  is  perfected  not  by  knowledge, 
but  by  activity. — Abistotle. 

The  end  of  philosophy  is  not  knowledge,  but 
the  energy  conversant  about  knowledge. — Abis- 

TOTLB. 

The  great  thing  to  be  minded  in  education  is, 
what  habits  you  settle. — Locee. 

Infinite  good  comes  from  good  habits ;  which 
must  result  from  the  common  influence  of  exam- 
ple, intercourse,  knowledge,  and  actual  experience: 
moralitv  taught  by  good  morals. — Plato. 

It  is  habit  which  gives  men  the  real  possession 
of  the  wisdom  which  they  have  acquired,  and 
gives  enduring  strength  in  it — ^Ptthaooba& 

A  man  is  notl  educated  until  he  has  the  ability 
to  summon,  on  an  emergency,  his  mental  powers 
in  vigorous  exercise,  to  effect  his  proposed  ob- 
ject— D.  Websteb. 

The  great  result  of  schooling  is  a  mind  with 
just  vision  to  discern,  with  free  force  to  do;  the 
grand  schoolmaster  is  Practice. -^Gabltlb. 
^  Habit  is  a  power  which  it  is  not  left  to  our  op- 
tion to  call  into  existence  or  not;  it  is  given  to 
us  to  use  or  abuse,  but  we  cannot  prevent  its 
working.— J.  Cubbie. 

The  mind,  impreftaible  and  soft,  with  ewie 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees. 
And  through  life's  labyrinth  holds  fast  the  clew 
That  education  gave  her,  Calse  or  true.— Oowpeb. 

V.    D«7elopment  of  the  Ftevlties. 

All  our  knowledge  originates  with  the  senses, 
proceeds  thence  to  the  understanding,  and  ends 
with  the  reason,  which  is  subordinate  to  no 
higher  authority  in  us,  in  working  up  intuitions, 
and  bringing  them  within  the  highest  unity  of 
thought  — Kant. 


The  power  of  reflection,  it  is  well  known,  is 
the  last  of  our  intellectual  fiiculties  that  unfolds, 
itself ;  and,  in  by  for  the  g^ter  number  of  in- 
dividuals, it  never  unfolds  itself  in  any  consider- 
able  degree. — ^D.  Stkwabt. 

Clearness  of  ideas  must  be  cultivated  by  exei>> 
cising  the  intuition,  and  the  pupil  must  be  edu- 
cated to  independent  activity  in  the  use  of  bis 
own  understanding.  — NiEMEr kb. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  growth  and  opeiBr- 
tions  of  the  human  mind  are  as  definite,  and  as 
general  in  their  application,  as  those  which  ap- 
ply to  the  material  univearse  ;  and  a  true  system 
of  education  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge 
and  application  of  these  laws. — J.  Hbnbt. 

Knowl^lge  b^y^  with  perception  by  the 
senses;  and  this  is.  by  the  power  of  oonception, 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  Then  the  und^- 
standing,  by  an  induction  from  these  single  con- 
ceptions, forms  genial  truths,  or  ideas ;  and 
lastly,  certain  knowledge  arises  from  the  result  of 
judgments  upon  what  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. — COMENIUS. 

The  mind  may  be  as  much  drawn  into  a  habit 
of  observation  and  reflection  from  a  well-directed 
lesson  on  a  pin,  as  from  the  science  of  astron- 
omy.— A.  B.  Cbaio. 

During  early  childhood  enough  is  done  if 
mental  ^vacity  be  maintained.— L  Tayi/ml 

The  conceptive  fiewjulty  is  the  earliest  develop- 
ed, and  the  first  to  reach  its  maturity;  it  more- 
over suppli<«  materials  and  a  basis  for  every 
other  mental  operation. — I.  Tatixul 

VL  Unguge. 

Things  and  words  should  be  studied  together, 
but  things  especially,  as  being  the  object  both  ci 
the  understanding  and  of  language.— Combniub. 

He  who  has  no  knowledge  of  things  will  not 
be  helped  by  a  knowledge  of  words.— Lutheb. 

The  signs  of  thought  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  thought  itself,  that  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, in  its  highest  form,  is  the  study  of  tbe 
processes  of  pure  intellect — E.  Evebext. 

Speech  and  knowledge  should  proceed  with 
equal  steps. —Comenius. 

We  cannot  express  in  words  the  thousandtli 
part  of  what  we  actually  think,  but  only  a  few 
points  of  the  rapid  stream  of  thought,  Irom  tbe 
crests  of  its  highest  waves. —ZscHOEEB. 

Language  is  the  sheath  in  which  is  kept  the 
sword  of  3ie  mind  ;  the  casket  in  which  we  pre- 
serve our  jewel ;  the  vessel  in  which  we  secure 
our  drink  ;  the  store-house  where  we  lay  up  oar 
food. — Lutheb.  

Thinking  is  aided  by  lanpiage,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  dependent  upon  it  as  its  most  effldent 
instrument  and  auxiliary. — ^N.  Pobtbb. 

Vn.    Self-BduMiion. 

The  primary  principle  of  education  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  pupil  to  self-activity— the  do- 
ing nothing  for  him  which  he  is  able  to  do  for 
himself.— Sir  W.  Hamilton.         ^       ^      ^.      ^ 

The  peculiar  importance  of  the  education  of 
childhood  lies  in  Uie  consideration,  that  it  pre- 
pares  the  way  for  the  subsequent  self-education 
of  manhood. — J.  Cubbie. 

Self-activity  is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
improvement ;  and  education  is  only  education—- 
that  is,  accomplishes  its  purposes,  only  by  afford- 
ing objects  and  supplying  materials  to  this  spon- 
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taneoos  exertion.  Striotly  roeaking,  erery  man 
most  educate  himself.— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  child  learns  more  by  his  fourth  year,  than 
the  philosopher  at  any  subseq^uent  period  of  his 
life;  he  learns  to  affix  an  inteUigible  sign  toevery 
outward  object  and  inward  emotion,by  a  gentle  im- 
pulse imparted  by  his  lips  to  the  air. — £.  Etebett. 

If  all  the  means  of  education  which  are  scatter- 
ed oyer  the  world,  and  if  all  the  jihiloeophers  and 
teaoheiB  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  were  to  be 
collected  together,  and  made  to  bring  their  com- 
bined efforts  to  bear  upon  an  individual,  all  they 
could  do  would  be  to  afford  the  opportunity  of 
improvement — Deobbamdo. 

Vm.    Moral  Bdneaiion. 

The  best-trained  head  along  with  a  corrupt 
heart,  is  like  a  temple  built  over  a  den  of  rob- 
bers.—TEONfeB. 

Head  and  heart  constitute  toother  the  being 
of  man,  and  he  who  is  sound  in  one  only  is  a 
cripple.— Stot. 

It  holds  as  a  rule  in  mental  as  well  as  in  moral 
education,  that  the  learner  should  be  habituated 
to  what  is  right  before  he  is  exercised  in  judging 
what  is  wrong.— J.  Gubbie. 

If  you  can  get  into  children  a  love  of  credit, 
and  an  apprehension  of  shame  and  disgrace,  you 
have  put  into  them  the  true  principle,  which  will 
constantly  work,  and  incline  them  to  the  right.  — 


Man  may  be  said  originally  to  be  inclined  to 
all  vices  ;  for  he  has  desires  and  instincts  which 
influence  him,  although  his  reason  impels  him 
in  an  opposite  direction. — Kant. 

In  my  opinion,  the  first  lesson  which  should 
quicken  the  understanding  of  the  young,  should 
be  intended  to  form  their  morals  and  their 
perceptions ;  to  teach  them  to  know  themselves, 
to  live  well  and  to  die  well.— Montaions. 

Direct  teaching  on  moral  ideas  and  principles 
is  an  important  part  of  instruction.  — Hbqel. 

Faith  m  Qod  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom  and 
all  blessings,  and  is  nature's  road  to  the  pure 
education  of  man.  — Pbstaijozzi 

He  that  will  have  his  son  have  a  respect  for  him 
and  his  orders,  must  have  a  great  reverence  for  his 
son.  "Maxima  debeturpuerisreverentia." — Locks. 

A  properly  conducted  school  is  a  sort  of  moral 
gymnasium,  preparatory  to  the  great  struggle  on 
the  arena  of  life. — A  R.  Gbaio. 

Morality  is  in  infancy  founded  on  the  authority 
of  the  parent,  acting  with  the  support  of  habit  and 
association;  what  he  commands  is  law;  the  virtue 
of  childhood  is  summed  up  in  obedience.  — Gubbie. 

In  man,  the  ideal  is  older  than  the  actual  The 
lofUy  lies  nearer  the  child  than  the  debased.  We 
measure  time  by  the  stars,  and  reckon  by  the 
dock  of  the  sun,  before  we  do  by  the  city  dock. — 

Richtbb. 

Love  awakens  love ;  and  a  cold  and  heartless 
education  usually  produces  a  pupil  of  the  same 
character. — J.  A  Fisoheb. 

Ghildren  should  live  in  their  paradise,  as  did  our 
first  parents,  those  truly  first  children. — ^Rousseau. 

IX.    Diaoipliiie  uid  Goyemment. 

Oorrect  thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest ; 
yea,  he  shall  give  delight  unto  thy  soul — Solomon. 

He  that  spcureth  his  rod  hatetn  his  son  ;  but  he 
that  loveth  nim  chasteneth  him  betimea^SoLo- 

HON. 


No  father  inflicts  his  severest  punishment,  un- 
til he  has  tried  aJl  other  means. — Senega. 

A  principal  point  in  education  is  discipline, 
which  is  intenaed  to  break  the  self-will  of  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  the  rooting  out  of  their  natural 
low  tendencies. — Heoel. 

There  is  one,  .and  but  one  fault,  for  which 
children  should  be  beaten  ;  and  that  is  obstinacy 
or  rebellion. — Locke. 

Beating  is  the  worst,  and,  therefore,  the  last 
means  to  be  used  in  the  correction  of  children.— 

Locke. 

The  shame  of  the  whipping,  and  not  the  pain, 
should  be  the  greatest  pert  of  the  punishment-^ 

Locke. 

No  frighted  water-fowl,  whose  plumage  the 
bullet  of  the  sportsman  has  just  graced,  dives 
quicker  beneath  the  surface,  than  a  child's  spirit 
oarts  from  your  eye  when  you  have  filled  it  wiUi 
the  sentiment  of  fear.— H  Mann. 

A  school  can  be  governed  only  by  patient,  en- 
lightened, Ghristian  love,  the  master  principle  of 
our  natures.  It  softens  the  ferocitv  of  the  savage; 
it  melts  the  felon  in  his  cell«  In  the  management 
of  children  it  is  the  great  source  of  infinence  ; 
and  the  teacher  of  youth,  though  his  mind  be  a 
store-house  of  knowledge,  is  ignorant  of  the  first 
principle  of  his  art,  if  he  has  not  embraced  this 
as  an  elemental  maxim. — £.  Evebett. 

Angiy  feelings  in  a  teacher  beget  angry  feelings 
in  a  pupil ;  and  if  they  are  repeated  day  after  day, 
they  will  at  last  rise  to  obstinacy,  to  obduracy 
and  incorrigibleness. — H  Mann. 

The  evil  of  corporal  punishment  is  less  than 
the  evil  of  insubordination  or  disobedience. — 

H  Mann. 

It  is  the  teacher's  dutv  to  establish  authority  ; 
peaceably,  indeed,  if  he  may, —forcibly  if  he 
must.— D.  P.  Page. 

There  are  usually  easier  avenues  to  the  heart, 
than  that  which  is  found  through  the  integuments 
of  the  body.— D.  P.  Page. 

Several  collections  of  educational  aphorisms 
may  be  found  in  BarnardV  American  Journal 
(f  Edumtioti  (passim).— See  also  Wohlfarth, 
Pedagogical  Treasure -Casket  (PcUlaaogisches 
ScJiatzkdsUein,  Gotha,  1857),  tranRlated  in  Bar- 
nard's Jourtial;  also  the  same,  republished 
from  Barnard's  Jourtialy  entitled  Educational 
Aphorisms  and  Suggestions,  Ancient  and 
modem, 

AFPABATT78,  School. — The  work  of  in- 
struction in  school  is  very  greatly  facilitated  by 
suflicient  and  appropriate  apparatus,  such  as 
blackboards,  sh^,  globes,  maps,  charts,  etc 
This  is  espedally  required  in  the  teaching  of 
childien  in  classes,  as  in  common  schools.  By 
this  means,  the  sense  of  sieht  being  addressed, 
the  impressions  made  are  dearer  and  more  du- 
rable. Besides,  the  concrete  is  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  abstract,  by  the  use  of  suitable  ap- 
paratus ;  and,  in  the  first  stages  of  education,  the 
former  is  ahnost  exclusively  to  be  employed,  since 
abstract  principles  or  truths  are  not  compre- 
hended by  the  young  mind,  except  upon  a  suffi- 
ciently extensive  basis  of  concrete  facts.  Thus, 
by  means  of  the  numeral  frame,  the  various  rudi- 
mental  combinations  of  numbers  are  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  young  pupil,  in  connection 
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with  actual  objects ;  and  in  this  manner  a  clear 
idea  is  given  of  those  processes  which,  merely  by 
abstract  statementB  of  the  truths,  would  scarcely 
be  apprehended  at  all.  Of  course,  the  teacher 
should  be  careful  not  to  carry  the  use  of  such 
apparatus  beyond  its  proper  limits ;  since  the 
pupil's  mind  is  gradually  to  be  accustomed  to 
conceive  clearly  the  truth  of  abstract  propositions 
without  regard  to  their  concrete  apphcations. 

Every  stage  or  ^rade  of  school  instruction 
must  have  its  appropriate  apparatus.  Infant  in- 
struction requires  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
simple  apparatus  (gifts)  in  order,  bv  natural 
methods,  to  aid  the  development  of  the  child's 
mind.  (See  Kindergarten.)  The  primary 
school  should  be  supplied  with  a  numeral  frame, 
blackboards,  slates,  and  pencils  for  the  use  of  the 
children,  a  box  of  forms,  spellii^  and  reading 
charts,  color  charts,  pictures  of  animals,  etc.;  and, 
when  elementary  geography  is  taught,  simple 
maps  and  a  small  globe.  For  this  purpose,  one 
that  may  be  divided  into  hemispheres  (Hand 
Hemisphere  Globe)  is  best ;  since  by  means  of  it 
the  relation  of  the  planisphere  maps  to  the  globe 
may  be  clearly  shown.  (See  GLoijfes.)  A  simple 
relief  globe  is  also  of  great  service  at  this  stage. 
Other  ingenious  and  attractive  apparatus  mts 
been  devised  to  aid  the  work  of  the  primaiy 
school  teacher,  to  which  a  special  reference  is  not 
needed.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  instruc- 
tion, the  use  of  any  other  than  the  ordinary  ap- 
Ctus,suchas  the  blackboard,  maps,  globes,  etCM 
mes  leas  and  less  necessary,  except  in  the 
teaching  of  certain  special  subjects;  as  higher 
arithmetic,  mensuration,  astronomy,  and  other  de- 
partments of  natural  science.  For  such  pur- 
poses, the  cube-root  blocks  and  other  geometrical 
solids,  a  tellurian,  an  orrery,  etc.,  will  be  of  great 
value.  Charts  of  physiology,  history,  etc.,  are 
scarcely  to  be  dispensed  wim.  In  the  teaching 
of  natural  science,  very  expensive  and  compli- 
cated apparatus  is  not  at  first  required  Indeed, 
the  simpler  it  is  the  better ;  since  the  use  of  such 
appliances  will  incite  the  pupil  himself  to  experi- 
ment with  those  simple  contrivances  which  his 
own  powers  of  invention  will  enable  him  to  de- 
vise. Thus  the  use  of  the  lever  may  be  just  as 
well  explained  by  means  of  a  pen-holder  or  a 
pointer  as  by  a  polished  steel  rod  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  Nothing  marks  more 
fuUy  the  ability  of  the  teacher  than  adroitness 
in  availing  himself  of  all  common  resources  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration.  Some  of  the  most 
important  dicoveries  in  physical  science  have 
been  made  with  very  rude  apparatus.  In  the  use 
of  apparatus  to  illustrate  scientific  facts,  as  of 
the  globe,  tellurian,  or  orrery  for  the  purpose  of 
tea(£ing  astronomy,  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  contrivances  cannot  supersede  the 
study  of  nature  itself.  Cumbrous  and  compli- 
cated machinery,  without  an  attentive  observation 
of  the  natural  phenomena  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  explain,  rather  serve  to  give  false 
notions  than  to  impart  correct  ideas  of  the  actual 
facts.  The  latter  must  be  clearly  grasped  by  the 
mind  as  facts  before  their  illustration  is  attempted 


by  means  of  artificial  contrivances.  This  depends 
upon  an  important  principle  which  the  teadier 
should  be  careful  to  recognize  and  apply.  (See 
Black  BOARD,  and  Numeral  Frame.) 

AFPOBTIONMENT.     See  SmooL  Fund. 

ARABIAN  SCHOOLS.     The  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  situated  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  has  an  area  of  14218,798  square 
miles,  and  a  population  estimated  at  5,000,000. 
Of  late,  the  Arabs  have  been  of  but  little  aooount 
in  the  annals  of  education  as  well  as  in  polidcal 
history.    In  former  centuries,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  occupied,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  promi- 
nent position.     Arabia  was  the  birthplace   of 
Islamism,  which,  in  its  doctrinal    and  ethical 
peculiarities,  bears  the  most  evident  marks  of  the 
people  among  whom,  and  the  country  in  which, 
it  originated.    With  the  rapid  spread  of  this 
religion,  the  Arabs  became  a  iiowerful  people, 
extending  their  political  rule  far  beyond  thdr 
original  borders.     Laige  empires  were  founded 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Emrope;  and  science  and  the 
arts  kept  pace  in  their  development  with  the  in- 
crease of  political  power.    The  Arabian  schools 
of  the  x^iphate,  and,  later,  those  founded  by  tJie 
Moors,    in   Spain,  not  only  attained  a  world- 
wide reputation,  but,  for  a  time,  were  generally 
recognized  as  eclipsing  all  other  literary  institu- 
tions.   The  prosperity  of  these  schools  began 
during  the  rule  of  the  dynastv  of  the  Ommiyades. 
Hiese  monarchs  transferred  their  residenoe  to 
Damascus,  the  capital  of  Svria,  which  at  that 
time  was  a  chief  seat  of  (}reek  literature,  appoint- 
ed many  (ireeks  and  Syrians  as  surveyors,  ardii- 
tects,  and  physicians ;  and  brought  the  Aral»an 
mind  into  contact  with  the  civilization  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Syrians.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ab- 
bassides,  which  succeeded  that  of  the  Ommiyades 
in  750,  were  still  more  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
motion of   science  and  literature    among    the 
Arabs.    A  large  number  of  Greek  authors  were 
translated  into  Arabic ;  and  in  medical  literature 
the  Arabs  became  so  proficient,  that  through  the 
middle  ages  they  were  regarded  as  the  mghest 
authorities.    Soon  the  Arabian  sdiools  were  also 
regarded  as  superior  to  all  others  in  mathematicB 
and  astronomy.    A  translation  of  Aristotle  had 
a  far  reaching  influence  upon  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Arabian  mind.  The  teachings  of  Ajis- 
totle  not  only  became  the  basis  of  Arabic  {^lilos- 
ophy,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  Arabian 
schools,  the  study  of  this  great  Greek  philosopher 
became  popular  among  the  Jews  in  Spain  and, 
subsequently,  generally  among    the    Jews   and 
Christians  of  Siurope.     The  highest  prosperity 
was  attained  by  the  Arabian  Soiools  in  Spain. 
In  the  hi^  schools  of  Cordova,  Toledo,  Sala- 
manca, and  Seville,  nearly  all  branches  of  huoaan 
knowledge,    Mohammedan    theology   and    law, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  history  and  geography, 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  medicine  and  philosophy, 
were  taught.    In  these  schools,  Jewish.  MoHam- 
medan,  and  Christian  teachers  worked  harmoni- 
ously together.  The  students  lived  in  coUeges,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  had  to  pass  examinations.  The 
teachers  sometimes  employed  substitutes.  In  the 
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lower  schools,  which  were  mostly  connected  with  on  that  subject  is  the  [laiulbuch  (lei*  Arcliceohgie 
mosques,  the  pupils  often  received  their  clothing  by  K.  0.  Mueller  (3d  edit.,  by  Welcker,  Bie»> 
and  board  gratmtoiisly.  The  fame  of  the  Arabian  lau,  1846).  An  English  work  on  the  subject  is 
schools  in  ^\ya.\n  attracted  students  from  all  parts  '  Westroph's  Handbook  of  Archcpology  (Lond., 
of  Christian  Kurope,  who  were  anxious  to  acquaint  1809).  Biblical  archaeology  and  ecclesiastical  or 
themselves  with  the  (ireek  and  Arabic  literature  Christian  archaeology,  are  branches  of  ttmolosy. 
and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  .Vmong  the  The  former  treats  of  the  ancient  geography, 
many  celebrated  men  who  studied  there,  was  the  physical  condition,  and  ethnograuhv,  and  the 
learned  (Jerbert,  who  became  pope  under  the  general  antiquities  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
name  of  Sylvester  II.  Among  the  results  which  countries ;  tlie  latter,  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
these  stulauts  brought  with  them  from  the  ('hristian  Church,  and  chiefly  of  the  early  his- 
Arabian  schools,  were  the  Arabic  numbers,  now  tory  of  Clnistian  worship.  Works  on  biblical 
in  general  use  in  the  civihzed  world.  At  the  arcliaeology  have  been  written  by  Ue  Wette, 
dose  of  the  10th  century,  the  Arabian  schools  in  ,  Sciioijs.  Jahn,  Robenmi  eu.er,  Keil,  and  others ; 
Spain  began  to  decline,  and  the  downfall  of  the  on  Christian  archaeology,  by  BiNtaiAM,  Pelucia, 
caliphate  of  Bagdad,  in  I'ioH,  extinguished  the  i  AuorHTi,  Binterim,  Kheinwald,  Ottb,  Henry 
fame  of  their  Asiatic  schools.  ;  (Philadelphia,    1837),  Riddle  (2d  edit.,  Lond., 

In  Arabia,  at  present,  there  is  little  education  j  1843),  Coleman,  (Ancient  Cliristianity  ccempli- 
deserving  the  name.  Among  the  Bedouins,  I  fied^  Philadelphia,  1853).  At  many  of  the 
there  are  no  schools,  and  those  that  exist  in  the  |  European  universities  and  theological  schools, 
towns  and  villages  are  only  of  a  very  elementaiy  special  courses  of  lectures  on  cla8si(^,  biblical,  or 
character,  generally  connected  with  the  mosques,  '  Christian  archaeology  are  provided  for. 
and  giving  instruction  in  reading,  particularly  of  ASCHITECTUKE.  See  Fine  Arts. 
the  Koran,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arith-  ABCHITECTXJBE,  School.  See  School 
metic.  In  the  schools  connected  with  the  mosques,  -  House. 

which  are  public  schools,  the  poorer  children  are  \  ABGENTINE  BEPXJBLIC,  an  independ- 
taught  gratuitously ;  but  besides  these  schools,  ent  state  of  South  America,  area  841,000  sq.  m., 
there  are  private  seminaries  for  the  instruction  or,  if  we  add  the  territory  which  m  claimed  by 
of  children  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  A  i  both  the  ^Vrgentine  Itepublicand  Chili,  1,000,000 
private  teacher  for  children  and  yomig  slaves  is  ,  sq.  m. ;  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
no  uncommon  part  of  the  domestic  establish-  1869,  1,879,410.  The  repubfic  is  growing  rap- 
ments  of  distinguished  families.  There  is  no  '  iiUy,  the  increase  of  population  from  1836  to 
pubhc  provision  for  the  education  of  women.  In  j  1869  amounting  to  146  per  cent.  Since  1863, 
some  of  the  larger  towns  and  citiis,  there  are  immigration  h^  begim  to  assume  lai^  pit)por- 
colleges  and  professional  schools,  in  which  mathe- !  tions.     While,  from  1863  to  1866,  it  averaged 


matics,  astronomy,  medicine,  etc.,  are  taught. 
One  of  the  chief  studies  is  that  of  the  Arabic,  to 
enable  the  scholars  to  read  the  Koran  and  the 
commentaries  upon  it,  of  which  there  are  several; 
since  these  are  written  in  a  dialect  differing  in 


annually  little  more  than  10,000,  it  reached,  in 
1870  and  the  following  years,  40,000.  l^he  for- 
eign element  is  especially  large  in  the  city  and 
province  of  Kuenos  Ayres,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  prominent  positions  in  the  literary 


some  respects  from  that  now  in  general  use.  —  ,  institutions  of  the  country  are  occupied  by  for- 
See  Schmidt,  GescMcfUe  der  Pdikigogik,  vol.  n.  ,  eigners.  Almost  the  whole  native  population 
AHCHiBOLOGT  (from  apxalo^^  ancient^ '  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcn;  but  the 
and  ?.6yo:<,  hnow'edge,  science)  denotes  properly  j  immigrants  from  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
the  science  of  antiquities.  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  I  ain,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  have  established 
word,  it  would  embrace  the  history,  mythology,  i  a    number    of    Protestant   congregations   and 


political  institutions,  religion,  commerce,  UKiustay, 
uterature,  and  fine  arts  of  ancient  tim?s,  but  it  is 
now  more  generally  used  in  a  restricted  s^nse. 
Some  writers,  especially  in  America,  apply  it  to 
the  researches  into  the  primeval  period  of  man, 
and,  in  particular,  into  the  history,  customs,  and 


schools.  To  these  a  few  native  con^^tions 
have  been  added  by  the  Methodist  missionaries 
from  the  United  States.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  population  of  the  towns^ 
and  that  of  the  country.  The  former  are  gener- 
ally civilized,  and  take  a  profound  interest  in 


remains  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a  coun- ;  education ;  but  the  ganchos,  or  the  horsemen  of 
try.  Thus  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  and  the  plain,  think  but  little  of  education  and  civiU- 
tlie  (^Its  in  (ireat  foitain,  have  become  the  sub- 1  zation. 

jects  of  profound  archaeological  research. — In  |  The  territory  of  the  Argentine  Republic  after 
Germany  the  term  is  now  more  frequently  used  :  being  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  formed  a  part 
to  denote  the  science  of  the  monuments  which  are  !  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru  till  ^1776,  when  the 
left  to  us  from  /mcient  times,  and  especially  from  |  Viceroyalty  of  La  Plata  was  erected.  The  war 
Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Latin  antiquity.  As  the  of  independence  against  Spain  began  in  1810, 
ancient  monuments  contain  a  vast  amount  of  in-  and  was  successfully  ended  in  1812.  In  1813,  a 
formation,  not  to  be  derived  from  classical  htera-  Sovereign  Assembly  was  convoked  ;  and  in  1817, 
ture,  archaeology  is  regarded  as  an  important  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
auxiliary  to  the  science  of  classical  phUology.  1a  Plata  was  formally  declared.  Like  the  other 
The  founder  of  archseology  as  a  special  science  republics  of  Spanish  iVmerica,  the  country  suf- 
was  Winckelmann ;  and  the  most  famous  work    fered  much  from  civil  wars.  From  1852  to  1860, 
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Buenos  Ayres  was  separated  from  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  other  provinces,  and  formed  an  in- 
dependent commonwealth.  More  recently,  the 
progress  of  the  country  has  been  greater  and  more 
rapid  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  South 
American  republics. 

Asearly  as  1605,  the  Jesuits  established  the 
uuiversity  of  Cordova,  which  soon  became  the 
literary  center  of  all  the  territory  lying  in  the 
basin  of  the  La  Plata  river.  Of  course,  instruc- 
tion during  the  17th  and  IHth  centuries  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  especially  the 
Jesuits ;  and  veij  little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
primary  instruction.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  1767,  the  univernty  parsed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Franciscans  and  greatly  declined. 
Though,  after  the  establishment  of  national  inde- 
pendence, there  were  not  wanting  those  who  fully 
appreciated  the  importance  of  education,  and 
sought  to  devise  plans  for  its  future  development, 
the  progress  at  nist  was  veiy  slow.  The  active 
progress  of  education  dates  from  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  Sept.  1850,  which  still  rules 
the  country.  Among  the  first  provisions,  is  one 
for  securing  primary  education  in  every  province 
of  the  republic,  making  this  an  essential  obliga^ 
tion.  To  the  general  government  was  given  3ie 
power  to  dictate  plans  of  general  and  university 
education ;  and  a  special  ministerial  department 
of  public  instruction  was  created.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  indifference  of  the  people,  that  the 
government,  in  order  to  carry  out  its  plans  of  sec- 
ondary education,  was  compelled  not  only  to 
offer  instruction,  books,  and  all  other  necessaries 
free,  but  also  to  pay  the  pupils  for  the  trouble 
of  attending  school  and  stuffy ing  their  lessons, 
'llie  National  ('oUege  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
founded  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution.  Scholarships,  under  the  name  of 
cecas,  were  established,  giving  to  the  student  a 
monthly  allowance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 
in  gold.  About  the  same  time,  three  other  pro- 
vincial institutions,  the  CoU^  of  the  Uruguay 
in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  and  the  College 
and  the  University  of  Cordova,  were  nationalized 
and  placed  upon  a  similar  basis.  Up  to  1868, 
there  were  established  five  other  similar  institu- 
tions in  the  provinces  of  Tucuman,  Salta,  (^ata- 
marca,  San  Juan,  and  Mendoza;  and,  in  1868, 
five  others  were  added  in  San  Luis,  La  Rioja, 
Jujuy,  Santiago,  and  Corrientes.  In  1872,  there 
were  thirteen  colleges,  with  3697  students  and 
162  professors.  The  colics  are  visited  by  an 
inspector  of  national  colleges,  who  is  himself  a 
government  employe. 

Jn  1865,  the  national  government  took  its 
first  step  in  favor  of  primary  instruction,  distrib- 
utiug  $22,000  in  gold  among  the  various  pro- 
vinces, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  popular 
movement  in  this  direction.  In  1866  and  1867, 
the  same  amount  was  voted  by  the  national  con- 
gress for  this  purpose.  In  August  1868,  began 
the  administration  of  President  Sarmiento,  who 
has  done  more  for  the  promotion  of  education 
than  any  other  statesman  of  South  America.  The 
progress  made  since  then  is  wonderful,    llie 


new  minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr. 
Avellaneda,  in  his  first  report  to  the  congresB 
(1869),  earnestly  advocated  sweeping  refonnB; 
and  the  work  of  carrying  out  the^e  reforms  was 
begun  energetically.  For  the  year  1  ^69, 81 1 5,000 
was  voted  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  pri- 
mary instruction;  for  1870, 395,0(M).  and  for  1871 
$215,000.  In  1871,  a  law  was  also  passed,  crea- 
ting a  special  and  independent  fund  for  the  pm^ 
poses  01  primary  instruction,  distributing  the 
proceeds  among  the  various  provinces  in  propor^ 
Uon  to  the  efforts  which  they  themselves  might 
make.  This  law  took  effect  in  Januaiy  1873. 
In  1872,  primary  instruction  was  given  in  1088 
public  and  566  private  schools.  Ine  children  oi 
school  age  (6  to  15)  numbered  468,987,  while 
the  number  of  those  attending  schools  was 
97,549.  Hie  number  of  teachers  was,  male 
1558,  female  1408.  The  expenditure  for  primaiy 
instruction  in  the  same  year  was  $1,564,350.  In 
August  1871,  the  first  national  normal  school 
was  established  at  Parana.  It  had,  in  1872,  285 
students  and  6  professors.  The  iSrst  princajpal 
of  the  school  was  Ur.  (jco.  A.  Steams.  —  Tlie 
only  national  university,  at  (^ordova,  was  reor- 
ganized, in  1870,  by  President  Sarmiento,  who 
established  a  number  of  new  chairs,  and  called 
from  (iermany  jjrofessors  of  chemistry,  physicB, 
and  botany,  and  from  the  United  States  a  distin- 
guished  professor  of  astronomy.  In  1872,  the 
university  numbered  14  professors  and  103  stu- 
dents. 'Ihe  university  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  a 
{)rovincial  institution.  It  was  oi^janized  in  1822 
)y  Hivadavia.  and  was,  at  first,  only  a  law  school; 
but,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  its  rector,  I)r.  Juan 
Maria  (Gutierrez,  chairs  of  mathematics,  expert- 
lueiital  physics,  and  chemistry  were  soon  after- 
wards adfled.  Its  course  of  instruction  resemUea 
that  of  French  institutions;  the  museum  has 
been  for  many  years  under  the  direction  of  the 
distinguished  ( jerman  naturalist.  Dr.  Burmeister. 
— See  Report  of  Uie  Commissioner  (f  Educa- 
tion for  1872  and  1873;  Lk  Roy.  in  ScHinD's 
Encyclop.,  art.  S'mtnmeriat ;  Burmefstkr,  in 
PKTI5RMANN,  Die  Hu/UimerikanischeH  RepubUken 
Argentina,  Chile,  Paraguay  uml  Uruguay  in 
1875  ((Jotha,  1875). 

AHISTOTLE.  one  of  the  most  illust^ous 
teachers  and  philosophers  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  times,  was  born  in  384  B.  C  at  Stagira, 
a  Greek  colony  of  Macedonia,  near  the  moutii 
of  the  Strymon.  From  his  birthplace  he  is 
often  called  "  the  Stagirite."  His  father,  Nioom- 
achus,  was  a  distinguished  physician  and  friend 
of  the  Macedonian  king  Amyntas  II.;  and  from 
him  Aristotle  receivwl  tne  first  instruction.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  i)arunt8,  he  went  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen to  Athens,  where  he  was  for  twenty  yeare  a 
pupil  of  Plato.  His  great  teacher  used  to  call  him, 
on  accoimt  of  his  restless  study  and  his  thirst  for 
knowledge,  the  philosopher  of  truth  and  the  in- 
tellect of  his  school.  Subsequently,  however,  an 
estrangement  arose  between  them,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  radical  differences  in  their  philosophical 
and  educational  systems.  While  Plato  was  a 
thorough  idealist,  Aristotle  was  just  as  folly  a 
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Kalist  and  the  father  of  experimental  science. 
About  343  B.  C,  Aristotle  was  appointed  by  king 
Philip  of  Macedon  teacher  of  his  son  Alexan- 
der, at  that  time  thirteen  years  old.  The  history 
of  Alexander,  who  intellectually  was  no  less  prom- 
inent among  the  kings  of  the  ancient  world 
than  as  a  conqueror,  testifies  to  the  success  of 
Aristotle  as  a  practical  teacher.  For  a  long  time, 
Alexander  was  anxious  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
his  preceptor ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Persia, 
he  presented  him  with  eight  hundred  talents,  or 
nearly  a  million  of  doUara.  Later,  however,  the 
friendly  relations  between  Alexander  and  Aris- 
totle greatly  suffered  from  the  vicious  habits  of 
the  former.  After  completing  the  education  of 
Alexander,  Aristotle  returned  to  Athens  (in  335, 
or  according  to  others  in  331,  H.  C.)  and  taught 
I^osophy  m  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  near  the 
city.  Li  the  morning,  he  instruct  d  the  advanced 
scholars  in  lectures  acroamatic  or  esoteric;  in  the 
evening,  he  gave  popular  or  exoteric  lectures  to 
larger  circles  of  hearers.  From  the  shady  walks 
{irtfHTraToi)  around  the  Lycemn,  in  which  he 
walked  up  and  down  while  delivering  his  lectures, 
his  school  was  called  the  peripateiic.  After 
having  taught  in  this  way  for  thirteen  years,  and 
composed  most  of  his  immortal  works  on  philos- 
ophy and  natural  science,  he  was  accused  by 
Demophilus,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Athens,  of 
impiety,  because  in  a  poem  he  had  attributed  di- 
vine honors  to  his  friend  Hermias.  lie,  therefore, 
fled  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he  died,  in  322, 
B.  C,  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach. 

Aristotle's  method  of  teaching  was  essentially 
analytic.  Proceeding  from  the  concrete,  he  tried 
to  derive  general  ideas  from  a  number  of  ob- 
served facts  and  phenomena ;  and  his  entire  phi- 
losophy is  based  on  the  principle  that  all  our 
knowledge  must  be  founded  on  the  observation  of 
facts.  Pedagogy,  according  to  Aristotle,  must  bs 
founded  on  principles  derived  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  man.  llie  highest  goal  of  all  human 
activity  is  evdaifiovia,  htippitiess,  both  for  the  in- 
dividual and  for  the  state.  This  Maifiovla  m 
based  on  virtue,  which  is  acquired  by  the  perform- 
ance of  moral  actions.  As  man  is  a  social  being, 
destined  to  live  in  society,  the  development  of 
virtue  in  general  is  dependent  upon  political 
life.  The  object  of  the  state  is  to  establish  the 
tx)mplete  happiness  of  families  and  communities, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  state  depends  on  an 
educational  system  conformable  to  Uie  laws  and 
constitution.  Th3  same  ^lucation  will  not  pro- 
duce the  same  virtues  in  different  persons ;  for 
the  formation  of  character  in  each  person  is  de- 
pendent on  three  different  things, — nature,  habit, 
and  instruction.  It  must  be  the  aim  of  habit 
and  instruction  to  develop  the  peculiar  faculties 
which  nature  has  implanted  in  each  individual. 
In  the  education  of  a  child,  as  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  its  body  be,  from  its  birth,  as 
perfect  as  possible,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
parents  be  suitably  matched,  and  that  women 
during  their  pregnancy  receive  substantial  food, 
and  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  from  men- 
tal agitation.     Children  who  at  their  birth  are 


crippled  should  not  be  brought  up  at  all.  Until 
the  fifth  year  of  age,  children  should  not  be  oc- 
cupied in  hard  labor ;  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, they  should  not  remain  inactive,  but  have 
suitable  exercises  in  plays  adapted  to  their  age. 
During  tins  time,  as  wdl  as  during  the  two  fol- 
lowing years,  education  by  means  of  habit  takes 
Elaoe,  as  children  observe  what  they  subsequently 
ave  themselves  to  perform.  Education  by  means 
of  instruction  begins  in  the  7th  year  of  age  and 
lasts  to  the  21st.  This  time  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  the  one  extending  from  the  7th  year  to  the 
age  of  puberty  (about  the  14th  year) ,  the  other  from 
the  14th  to  the  2l8t.  Education  l3y  liabit  during 
this  period  continues,  but  the  chief  work  is  done 
by  instruction.  As  a  general  principle,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  a  state  can  only  exist  if  children 
are  educated  in  accordance  with  the  existing  con- 
stitution; in  democratic  commonwealths,  in  which 
all  in  turn  may  rule  or  be  ruled,  it  is,  therefore, 
of  importance  that  boys  should  be  taught  obe- 
dience, for  only  those  who  have  learned  how  to 
obey  will  be  able  to  rule.  In  recard  to  the 
subjects  in  which  instruction  should  be  given, 
three  classes  should  be  distinguished,  (1)  that 
which  is  necessary  and  useful  for  life,  (2)  that 
which  leads  to  ethical  virtue,  and  (3)  that  which, 
going  beyond  these  serves,  the  highest  or  theoreti- 
cal aims.  In  things  per^ining  to  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life,  the  young  are  to  be  instructed 
only  so  far  as  such  occupations  are  becoming  to  a 
free  man.  Every  medumical  work,  every  kind  of 
servile  or  menial  labor,  and  especially  every 
thing  that  might  iniure  the  body,  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  fine  arts  should  be  practiced  with  a  view  to 
general  culture ;  but  no  s{)ecial  excellence  should 
be  aimed  at.  In  regaixl  to  ethical  virtues, 
children  must  especially  be  taucht  to  be  consider- 
ate and  temperate,  in  order  fliat  the  exertions 
necessary  to  attain  self-control  may  lose  their 
original  unpleasantness  by  means  of  habit.  Fi- 
naUy,  there  are  for  ethical  as  well  as  theoretical 
education ,  certain  instructional  n'leans,  namely 
reading  and  writing,  gymnastics,  music,  including 
rhythmics  and  poetry,  and  occasionally  also  draw- 
ing. The  first  and  the  last  of  these  serve  also 
for  the  necessities  of  life;  and  care  should,  there- 
fore, be  taken  that  the  supreme  aim  of  a  noble 
education  be  not  infringed  upon.  The  instruction 
in  drawing,  therefore,  £oulci  be  given  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  the  youthful  mind  to  under- 
stand and  criticise  the  works  of  plastic  art 
Gymnastics  educate  the  youth  in  manliness, 
and  give  to  the  body  health  and  beauty.  That 
which  is  properly  athletic,  and  especiaJly  every 
thing  that  leads  to  rudeness  and  ferocity,  should 
be  avoided,  a  point  of  view  which  the  Sjmrtans, 
in  their  otherwise  excellent  educational  system, 
somewhat  lost  sight  of.  Before  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, only  easy  exercises  should  be  practiced,  and 
all  violent  exertions  that  might  impede  natural 
growth,  should  be  avoided.  After  attaining  the 
age  of  puberty,  boys  may  devote  three  years  to 
other  branches  of  instruction;  then  more  diffi- 
cult exertions  and  privations  may  be  practiced; 
and  during  this  time  mental  occupations  should 
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receive  less  attention;  for  the  activity  of  the  mind 
is  impeded  by  the  exertions  of  the  body,  and  the 
activity  of  the  body  by  the  exertions  of  the  mind. 
Musical  education  deserves  special  attention  on 
account  of  its  ethical  influence.  Music  more  than 
any  other  art,  is  the  art  of  imitation,  and  reflects 
in  the  soul  of  the  hearer,  in  a  manner  both  at- 
tractive and  instructive,  the  various  affections 
and  emotions  of  the  mind.  The  Doric  melody  is 
specially  recommended,  as  keeping  the  right 
mean  between  passionate  excitement  and  woman- 
ish weakness.  The  last  class  of  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  are  those 
which  serve  for  theoretical  purposes,  or  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  so-called  dianoetical  virtues, 
which  are  only  to  be  foimd  in  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  men.  lliese  subjects  are  the  pure  sciences, 
as  mathematics,  dialectics,  and  philosophy.  The 
highest  of  all  practical  sciences,  political  econ- 
omy, is  not  a  ht  subject  for  the  young,  as  they 
are  too  inexperienced  in  the  actions  of  life  on 
which  pohtical  science  is  based. — Like  the  edu- 
cational theories  of  Plato  and  other  Greeks,  the 
theories  of  Aristotle  almost  exclusively  refer  to 
free-bom  youth.  But  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  education  of  the  female  sex  and  the  working 
classes;  and  still  less  is  given  to  the  education 
of  slaves.  Aristotle  recommended,  however,  that 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
slaves  should  be  cared  for. 

Among  the  works  of  Aristotle  still  extant,  the 
Nicomaaienn  EJthics  and  the  PoIU'k^^  contain  his 
views  on  education.  On  the  educational  ^rstem 
of  Aristotle,  see  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  Pdda- 
gogik,  vol.  i ;  and  Oncken,  Die  StncUslehre  des 
Aristoteles,  2  vols.,  1H70  — 1875.  —  See  also  AH- 
stotelis  Ethica  Niconuichea,  edited  by  J.  E.  T. 
Rogers,  (Lond.,  IB74);  and  the  same,  translated 
by  R.  Williams,  (Jx)nd.,  1874);    TJie  PdUics 

(Greek  text,  with  English  notes),  by  Richard 
^ONGREVE,  (Lond.,  1874J;  The  Ethics,  with  Es- 
says aiui  NtjteSy  by  Sir  A.(jrant,  (Lond.,  1874); 
Grote,  Aristotle  (liond.,  1872.) 

ABITHMETIC  (dr.  api^fitrrtKi/ from  apt^^fiog, 
number),  the  science  of  numbers.  This  subject  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  all 
elementary  schools,  both  primair  and  grammar,  as 
well  from  its  educational  or  disciplmary,  as  its 
practical  value.  On  a  fair  estimate,  not  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  pupil's  time,  for  the  first  eight 
or  ten  years  of  his  school  Hfe,  is  given  to  the  study 
of  this  subject;  but  the  results  are  too  often 
<^uite  inadequate  to  this  lai^  expenditure  of 
time,  the  most  that  can  generally  be  claimed 
being  a  tolerable  familiarity  with  the  processes 
of  the  fundamental  rules,  common  fractions,  and 
denominate  numbers,  with  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  even  of  the  processes  of  decimal  frac- 
tions, proportion,  evolution,  and  the  business 
rules  of  anthmetic.  Any  such  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  enables  the  student  to  give  a  clear  ex- 
position of  the  reasons  for  the  various  processes, 
or  as  is  required  to  render  him  trustworthy  in 
ordinary  business  computations,  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  usual  attainment.  This  arises,  in  part  at 
least,  from  a  fundamental  error  in  the  general 


treatment  of  this  branch  of  instruction, — ^the  dis> 
sociation,  to  a  great  extent,  of  mental  from  writ- 
ten arithmetic ;  whereas  they  should  be  so  com- 
bined as  to  constitute  only  different  exercises  of 
the  same  subject.  Quite  within  the  memoiy  of 
some  of  our  living  educators,  the  text-books  of 
arithmetic  generally  in  use  were  simply  single 
books  of  definitions,  rules,  and  examples.  Such 
were  Ostrander's,  Pikes,  Dabol's,  etc.  These  were 
succeeded  by  two  classes  of  text-books, — one, 
called  MetUfil  Arithmetics,  of  which  Colbums  is 
!  a  type ;  and  the  other,  such  as  presented  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  different  rules.  Of  the  latter, 
Adams's  New  Arithmetic  affords  a  fair  example. 
Following  these  two  lines,  the  science  has  been 
practically  divided  into  two ;  and  so  diverse  ap& 
these,  in  their  methods,  that  a  pupil  may  be  quite 
expert  in  one,  and  almost  entirelv  ignorant  of 
the  other.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  fact  is  con- 
sidered that  the  text-books  in  the  course  have 
been  multiplied  until  there  are  now  two  books 
in  mental  arithmetic,  and  three  in  written,  in 
several  of  the  series  in  general  use,  the  rea- 
son for  the  length  of  time  consumed  on  this  sub- 
ject in  our  pubhc  schools  wUl  be  obvious.  But 
there  is  still  another  cause  which  operates  with 
considerable  force ;  that  is,  the  cumbering  of  our 
text-books  with  so  many  subjects  that  are  utt^riy 
useless  to  the  student.  No  branch  of  business  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  greatest  commxm  divisor, 
[east  cxnnmon  multiple j  circulating  decimals,  or 
duodecimals.  It  is  indeed  important  that  & 
pupil  should  know  how  to  reduce  a  fraction  to 
its  lowest  terms ;  but  no  ordinary  case  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  process  for  finding  the  g,  c 
(L  nor  are  we  accustomed  to  use  it.  For  the 
process  itself  we  have  no  use  until  we  reach 
higher  algebra,  and  the  demonstration  of  the 
process  is  quite  too  intricate  for  the  ordinary 
pupil  in  elementaiy  arithmetic.  Again,  no  one 
uses  the  processes  of  alligation  alternate ;  and  but 
few  indeed  of  the  great  mass  of  our  school  chil- 
dren can  comprehend  the  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  much  of  our  business  arithmetic.  U  is 
not  intimated  that  such  problems  as  those  which 
arise  in  stocks,  arbitration  of  exchange,  general 
average,  etc.,  should  not  have  a  place  in  an  arith- 
metical course,  but  only  that  they  do  not  belong^ 
in  the  course  for  the  masses,  lliere  are  other 
topics,  more  elementary  and  more  generally  use- 
ful, to  which  the  time  of  these  should  be  ^ven. 
And  lastly,  on  this  topic,  of  what  conceivable 
use  are  many  of  the  examples  which  occupy  b» 
much  space  in  our  books,  and  so  much  time  in 
the  course  ?  Take  the  following  as  specimens : 

I  bought  a  hat,  coat,  and  vest,  for  $34;  the  hat  cost 
i  §  of  the  price  of  the  coat,  and  the  vest  |  of  the  price 
of  the  hat:  what  was  the  cost  of  each? 

One-half  of  A 'a  money  =  |  of  B*8 ;  and  the  interest 
of  I  of  A's  and  ^  of  B'a  money,  at  4  per  cent  for 
2  yr.  3  mon.  ia  $18:  how  mnch  has  each? 

A  and  B  have  the  same  income ;  A  saves  |  of  his; 
bat  B,  by  spending  $.30  per  annum  more  than  A,  at 
the  end  of  8  years  finds  himself  $40  in  debt ;  what 
is  their  income,  and  what  does  each  spend  per  annom? 

But  it  is  said  by  some  that  these  things  aie 
necessary  as  mental  gymnastics.    However  ap- 
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plicable  the  principle  involved  in  this  may  be,    here  be  selected  at  first,  as  will  cause  difficulty 
in  education  there  is  really  no  need  of  it.   If  the  |  in  effecting  the  combinations.     Thus,  the  first 
demands  of  actual  life  are  so  meager,  that  we 
must  make  a  large  part  of  our  discipline  in 
arithmetic  consist  in  unraveling  such  manufact- 


ured puzzles,  is  it  not  well  to  ask  the  question 
whether  there  are  not  other  branches  of  science 
which  will  afford  the  needed  discipline  by  deal- 
ing with  the  actual  and  useful,  instead  of  wasting 
time  and  strength  on  the  purely  fictitious  ?  The 
arithmetics  of  to-day,  however,  are  a  great  ad- 
vance, in  this  respect,  on  those  in  use  fifty  years 
ago ;  but  no  editor  of  a  text-book  on  arithmetic 
has  yet  felt  at  liberty  to  cut  out  entirely  these 
superfluous  problems.  Undoubtedly,  the  demands 
of  science  and  of  business  life  furnish  abundant 
resources  in  this  direction  ;  but  these  more  ab- 
struse problems  do  not  fall  within  the  purview 
of  an  elementary  course,  nor  come  witnin  the 
demands  which  actual  life  makes  upon  the  great 
majority  of  persons.  There  are  a  gr^t  number 
and  variety  of  intricate  questions  which  do  act- 
ually arise  in  discounting  negotiable  paper,  as 


questions  may  be,  **  Mr.  A  had  300  sheep  and 
lost  5  out  of  each  hundred;  how  many  did  he 
lose  ?"  *•  What  phrase  may  we  use  instead  of  *  5 
out  of  each  hundred  ?* "  "  Mr.  B  had  an  oiv 
chard  of  400  peach-trees  and  lost  6jper  cent  of 
them;  how  many  did  he  lose?"  **  What  phrase 
may  we  use  instead  of  '  6  per  cent  ?' "  To  as- 
sign as  the  first  example,  one  like  the  following 
would  be  a  gross  violation  of  this  principle : 
"  Mr.  A  put  out  8759,  on  7  per  cent  interest ; 
what  was  the  interest  for  a  year  ?"  After  the 
principle  to  be  taught  is  clearly  seen,  hunger 
numbers  should  be  introduced,  and  such  as  re- 
quire that  the  work  be  written.  But  the  same 
style  of  explanation  should  be  preserved;  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  it  seen  that 
the  method  of  reasoning  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
To  illustrate  still  farther;  as,  in  practice,  the 
computer  ordinarily  uses  the  rate  as  the  multiplier, 
the  lorm  of  erolanation.when  the  whole  is  given 
orally,  should  be  adapted  to  this  fact.     At  first, 


well  as  in  the  abstruse  questions  which  insurance  ,  such  an  example  as  the  first  above  will  naturally 
and  annuities  present ;  but  it  is  not  the  aim  of  I  be  solved  thus :  "  If  Mr.  A  lost  5  sheep  out  of 
our  elementary  courses  to  train  pupils  for  such  100,  out  of  3  hundred  he  lost  3  times  5,  or  15 
specialties ;  and  when  in  any  properly  co-ordin-  8het»p.''  But  before  leaving  such  simple  iUustra- 
ated  course  of  study  such  topics  are  reached,  '  tions.  the  reasoning  should  take  this  form:  "Since 
thair  solution  will  th**n  come  in  the  re^lar  line  losing  1  out  of  100  is  losing  .01  of  the  number, 
of  the  application  of  ^.meral  principle,  and  the  i  losing  5  out  of  100  is  losing  .05  of  the  number. 
stuient  will  have  acquired  sufficient  maturity  to  |  Hence,  Mr.  A  lost  .05  of  300  sheep,  which  is 
comprehend  the  busin  'sa,  economical,  or  political  ;  15  sheep."  Thus,  in  all  cases,  the  form  of  thought 
relations  which  give  risi  to  them.  |  which  will    oniinarily   be    required  in  solving 

WhrU  should  c/m^it'fuie  the  course  in  nrith-  the  problem,  should  r)e  that  taught  in  the  intro- 
metic. — In  the  first  pla?e,  there  should  be  a  thor-  ductory  analysis.  A  farther  illustration  of  this 
ough  unification  of  tho  processes  of  mental  and  is  furnished  by  reduction.  At  first,  the  question, 
wntten  arithmetic.  Th3re  is  but  one  science  of  "  How  many  ounces  in  5  lb.?"  will  naturally  be 
arithmetic;  and  every  thing  that  tends  to  pro  answered,  "  Since  there  are  16  oz.  in  1  lb.,  in  5 
duce  the  impression  in  tha  pupil's  mind  that  there  lb.  there  are  5  times  1 6  oz.,  or  80  oz."  But  in 
are  two  species,  the  one  intellectual  and  the  other  practice  the  16  is  ordinarily  used  as  the  multi- 
mechanic^,  is  an  obstacle  to  his  true  progress,  plier,  and  it  is  better  that  the  introductoiy 
What  is  valuable  in  the  methods  now  peculiar  to  (mental)  analysis  should  conform  to  this  fact, 
mental  arithmetic,  needs  to  be  thoroughly  in-  llence,  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  see,  at  the 
oorporated  with  what  is  practically  convenient  |  outset,  that,  as  every  pound  is  composed  of  16 
or  necessary  in  written  arithmetic ;  so  that  the  '  ounces,  in  any  given  weight  there  are  16  times  as 
whole  may  be  made  perfectly  homogeneous.  The  many  ounces  as  pounds ;  and  he  should  be  re- 
basis  upon  which  this  is  to  be  effected  is,  that  quired  to  analyze  accordingly.  Apart  from  this 
principles  should  be  discussed  first  by  the  use  of  use  of  what  are  calletl  menial  processes,  there  is  no 
small  numbers  which  can  be  easily  held  in  the  proper  well-defined  sphere  for  their  employment, 
mind,  and  which  do  not  render  the  difficulty  or  i  In  practical  applications,  it  is  quite  unphilos- 
labor  of  combination  so  great  as  to  absorb  the  i  ophical  to  classify  the  examples,  by  calling  some 
attention,  or  divert  it  from  the  line  of  thought;  i  mental  and  others  uritten.  We  do  not  find  them 
and  that  we  should  pass  gradually,  in  applying  i  so  labeled  in  actual  business  life.  The  pupil 
th3  reasoning,  to  larger  numbers  and  more  oifficult  '  needs  to  discriminate  for  himself  as  to  whether 
and  complex  combinations,  in  which  pencil  and  !  any  particular  example  should  be  solved  without 
paper  are  necessary.  The  rationale  should  be  al- !  the  pencil  or  with  it.  It  should  also  be  borne 
ways  the  same  in  the  mental  (properly,  oral)  arith- 1  in  mind  that  business  men  rely  very  httle  upon 
metic  and  in  the  written,  pencil  and  paper  being  j  these  mental  operations.  They  use  the  pen 
used  only  when  the  numbers  become  too  large,  or  .  and  paper  for  almost  every  computation.  In 
the  elements  too  numerous,  to  render  it  practi-  the  second  place,  in  constructing  our  course  in 
cable  to  hold  the  whole  in  the  mind.  For  example, '  arithmetic,  we  need  to  give  the  most  careful 
suppose  the  pupil  to  be  entering  upon  the  sub-  attention  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
ject  of  perceniafje.  The  first  step  is  to  teach  youth  found  in  our  public  schools.  Perhaps  it 
what  is  meant  by  per  cent.  In  order  to  this, '  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  from  eighty  to 
small  numbers  wiU  be  used,  and  the  process  will  |  ninety  per  cent  of  the  pupils  disappear  from 
not  require  pencil  and  paper,  nor  will  such  num-    these  schools  by  the  close  of  the  seventh  school 
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year ;  and  not  more  tlian  one  in  one  hundred 
takes  a  high  school  oourse.    Since  all  pupils  of 
the  common  schools  have  need  of  the  rudiments 
of    number,  as  counting,  reading  and  writing 
small   numbers,  the  simple  combinations  em- 
braced in  the  mUiition^  subtraction,  multipliai- 
tioHy  and  division  kibiesj  the  simpler  forms  of 
fractions^  and  the  more  common  denominations 
of  compound  numbers,  an  elementary  text-book 
is  deemed  to  be  needful  for  many  schools.    The 
objections  often  urged  to  having  these  primary 
lessons  entirely  oraJ  are,  that  it  makes  an  un- 
necessary draft  uptm  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
teacher,  renders   the  pupils*  progress  very  slow, 
does  not  so  readily  supply  the  means  of  giving 
them  work  to  do  in  their  seats,  and  more  than 
all,  begets  in  their  minds  a  dislike  for  study  and 
self-exertion,  and  a  disposition  to  expect  that 
the  teacher  must  do  all  the  work,  and  thus 
cany  them  ak>ng.  But  whatever  disposition  may 
be  made  of  prim^rrif  arithmetic^  as  usually  un- 
derstood, there  is  an  imperative  demand  that  the 
oourse  in  arithmetic  for  the  masses  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  more  important  practical  sub- 
jects can  be  reached  and  mastered  by  a  majority 
of  our  youth  during  the  comparatively  short  time 
which  they  can  spend  in  our  schools.    In  order 
to  effect  this,  thr^  things  will  be  found  necessary: 
(1)  a  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  topics  relatively 
unimportant,  (2)  a  judicious  limitation  of  Uie 
topics  presented,  and  (3)  care  that,  in  the  laudable 
desire  to  secure  facUity  in  fundamental  processes, 
— adding,  multipljring,  etc.,  the  teacher  does  not 
consume  so  much  time  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  pupils  will  never  advance  beyond  the  merest 
rudiments  of  the  subject.    ITie  range  of  topics 
to  be  included  in  the  common  school  course, 
will  be  the  funilninenifd  rules;  comjnon  and 
decimal  fractions;   denominate  numbers   (care 
being  taken  to  reject  all  obsolete  or  unusual 
denominations,  and  to  give  abundant  exercises 
calculated   to   insure  a  definite    conception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  denominations);  percent^ige, 
including  simple^  annufd,  and  compound  interest^ 
with  partial  payments^  common  and  bank  dis- 
countj  and  some  of  the  more  common  uses  of 
percentaqe.    If,  after  this,  the  oourse  may  be  ex- 
tended, the  next  subjects  in  importance  are  ratio, 
proportion,  and  the  square  and  cube  roots.  Much 
more  than  this  cannot  be  embraced  in  a  course 
which  the  masses  of  our  youth  are  able  to  master; 
■and  in  treating  these,  constant  care  will  be  neces- 
sary to  introduce  problems  which  occur  in  actual 
life,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  exclude  all  others. 
Something  of  common  mensuration  should  be 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  Uibles  of  mea- 
sures of  ectension;  and  the  more  common  prob- 
lems in  commission,  insurance^  taces,  stocks,  etc., 
will  be  readily  introduced  in  percentage  without 
occupying  either  much  space  or  time. 

For  the  few  who  can  take  a  more  extended 
course,  a  thoroughly  scientific  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  arithmetic  is  desirable;  and  this  quite 
sa  much  for  its  disciplinary  effect,  in  giving 
breadth  and  scope  to  the  conceptions,  and  in- 
blueing  a  disposition  to  systematize  and  gener- 


alize, and  thus  to  view  truth  in  its  relatione. 
as  for  the  amount  of  mere  arithmetical  knowl> 
edge  which  may  be  added  to  the  pupil's  stock. 
Here  we  may  introduce  an  analytical  outline  of 
the  subject,  presenting  the  topics  in  their  philo- 
sophical relations,  rather  than  in  their  mere  prac- 
ti^  and  economic  order  and  connection,  'ihus, 
in  treating  notation,  the  various  forms  of  nota- 
tion can  be  introduced,  as  of  simple  and  com- 
pound numbers,  other  scales  than  the  decimal^ 
various  forms  of  fractional  notation,  the  elements 
of  the  Uteral  notation,  etc.  Then,  as  reduction 
is  but  changing  the  form  of  notation,  this  topic 
will  come  next,  and  will  embrace  all  the  forms  of 
reduction  found  in  common  arithmetic,  as  from 
one  scale  to  another,  of  denominate  numbe]:s,  of 
fractions  common  and  decimal,  etc.,  showing  how 
all  arithmetical  reductions  are  based  on  the  one 
simple  principle :  J/  tJie  unit  in  reference  to 
whidt  me  number  is  to  be  expressed  is  made 
smtdler,  the  number  must  be  mtdiiplied,  and  if 
the  unit  qf  expressioti  is  made  larger,  ttte  num- 
ber must  be  divided.  Passing  to  the  combinft- 
tions  of  number,  under  adiiition  all  processes 
thus  designated  in  arithmetic  will  be  treated,  and 
the  general  principles  out  of  which  they  all  grow 
will  oe  developed,  in  this  method  of  treatment,  the 
pupil  will  not  find  himself  merely  goinc  over  the 
elementary  subjects  through  whidi  ne  plodded  in 
the  days  of  his  childhood,but  new  ranges  of  thou^^t 
wiU  be  presented,  at  the  same  time  that  all  the 
principles  and  processes  of  the  elementary  arith- 
metic are  reviewed ;  the  veiy  first  sections,  evrai 
those  on  notation,  reduction,  and  the  fundamen- 
tal  rides,  bringing  into  requisition  most  of  his 
knowledge  of  ariSimetic,  and  giving  vigorous  ex- 
ercise to  nis  mind  in  grasping  new  truth.  But 
in  addition  to  all  this,  wliicn  ])ertain8  to  the 
method  of  presentation,  there  will  be  much  of 
practical  anthmetical  knowledge  to  be  gained. 
In  the  business  rules,  discount  needs  a  much  ful- 
ler treatment  than  it  has  usually  ivwived  in  any 
of  our  texMxwks.  Many  problems,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  modem  business  circles,  are  not  jao- 
vided  for  in  these  books ;  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the 
most  common  have  had  no  solution  at  all  which 
has  been  made  public.  The  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  insurance  business  demands  that  its 
principles  and  methods  receive  a  much  fuller 
treatment  than  they  can  have  in  an  elementaiy 
oourse :  this  is  especially  true  of  life  insurnnce. 
Foreign  exchange,  customs j  eqnatUm  (f  pay- 
ments, etc.,  are  other  topics  suitable  for  this  ad- 
vanced course,  which  are  quite  impracticable  in 
an  elementary  course  within  the  reach  of  the 
masst«.  Two  other  ends  will  be  subserved  by 
this  method  :  (1)  It  will  be  a  leading  puripoee  to 
teach  the  pupil  liotr  to  investigate, axid  to  tnis  end 
he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  great  in- 
strument for  mathematical  investigation,  namely, 
the  equation.  Of  course,  only  the  simpler  forms 
of  the  equation  can  be  introduced  ;  nevertheless, 
enough  can  be  given  to  enlai^  very  greatly  the 
student's  power  to  examine  new  questions  for 
himself,  by  means  of  the  equation,  he  may  be 
taught  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  the  M- 
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lowing,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  his  reach 
without  this  instrument : 

To  find  what  each  paymenl  must  be  in  order 
to  discharge  a  given  principal  and  interest  in  a 
given  number  of  equal  patpnents  at  equal  inter- 
vals of  time. 

To  find  the  present  worth  cf  a  note  whicJi 
has  bf*en  running  a  certain  timet  and  is  due  at 
a  future  time,  with  cnmual  payments  on  iJie 
princifyfdy  and  annufd  interest;  so  Viot  the  pur- 
chaser  shall  receive  a  different  rate  (f  annual 
interest  from  that  named  in  the  note, 

lliese  and  many  other  important  business 
problems  are  quite  within  the  reach  of  the 
simple  equation,  and  are  scarcely  legitimate  ques- 
tions to  propose  to  a  student  who  nas  not  some 
knowledge  of  this  instrument.  (2)  The  second 
general  purpose  which  we  shall  mention  as  beins 
subserved  by  this  course  is,  that  by  grouping  aU 
the  arithmetical  processes  under  the  fewest  pos- 
sible heads  and  showing  their  philosophic  de- 
pendence, the  whole  is  put  in  the  best  possible 
form  to  be  retained  in  Uie  memory.  Thus,  if  it  is 
seen  that  a  single  principle  covers  all  the  cases  in 
reduction,  that  another  simple  principle  covers  all 
the  so  called  '^problems  in  interest^'  that  all  the 
common  intricate  questions  in  discount  are  read- 
ily solved  by  the  simple  equation,  etc..  these  pro- 
cesses will  not  be  tne  evanescent  things  which 
they  have  often  been. 

Principles  and  maxims  to  be  kept  in  view 
while  teaching  arithmetic,  —  I.    There  are  two 
distinct  and  stronglv  marked  general  aims  in 
arithmetical  study:  (1 )  To  master  the  rationale  of 
the  processes,  and  (2)  To  acquire  facility  and  ac- 
curacy in  the  performance  of  these  operations. 
The  means  which  secure  one  of  these  ends  are  not 
necessarily  adapted  to  secure  the  other.  Thus,  to 
secure  the  first,  for  example,  in  reference  to  ad- 
dition, the  steps  are,  learning  to  count,  learning 
how  numbers  are  grouped  in  the  decimal  system, 
learning  how  to  make  thBNftddition  table,  and. 
finally,  by  means  of  a  knowledge  of  the  sum  of 
the  digits  taken  two  and  two,  learning  to  find  the 
sum  of  any  given  numbers.     In  r^ard  to  the 
latter  process,  the  pupil  needs  to  know  why  we 
write  units  of  a  like  order  in  the  same  column, 
why  we  begin  at  the  units'  column  to  add,  why  we 
*'  carry  one  for  every  ten,"  as  the  phrase  is,  etc. 
But  all  this  may  be  known,  and  ^et  the  pupil 
make  sorry  work  in  practical  addition.    In  oroer 
to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  rationale,  each  step 
needs  to  be  clearly  explained  and  fully  illustrated, 
and  then  the  pupil  must  be  required  to  repeat  the 
whole,  "over  and  over  again,"  in  his  own  language. 
For  this  purpose,  much  class  drill  on  the  black- 
board, in  having  each  pupil  separately  explain  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  each  step  of  the  work  which 
he    has    before    performed,  will  be  necessary. 
PupUs  may  be  required  to  bring  into  the  class 
practical  exercises  solved  on  their  slates,  and  then 
sufficient  time  be  given  to  explanation  from  the 
slateB.     These  three  things  repeated  in  about  the 
same  way,  (1)  a  clear  preliminary  explanation 
of  principles  either  given  in   the  text-book  or 
by  the  teacher,  (2)  a  thorough  mastery  of  these 


principles  by  the  pupil  so  that  he  can  state 
them  in  a  general  way,  and  (3)  a  careful  and  con- 
tinued repetition  of  them  in  the  class,  in  appli- 
cation to  particular  examples,  will  secure  the  first 
of  these  general  ends  of  arithmetical  study.  To 
secure  the  second,  namely,  facility  and  accuracy 
in  applving  these  principles,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
aid  witn  ease,  rapidity,  and  accuracy,  long  con- 
tinued drill,  with  the  mind  quite  unencumbered 
by  any  thought  of  the  reasons  for  the  processes, 
will  be  indispensable.  It  will  not  be  sufficient 
that  pupils  solve  accurately  numerous  examples, 
in  the  slow  plodding  way  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  in  their  private  study,  but  large 
numbers  of  fresh  problems  th^uld  be  fumisheid 
in  the  dass,  which  the  pupils  should  be  required 
to  solve  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and 
with  perfect  accuracy.  In  respect  to  all  mere 
numerical  combinations,  as  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  involution,  evolution, 
etc.,  oral  drills  like  the  following  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  and  should  be  continued  until  the 
combinations  can  be  made  as  rapidly  as  we  would 
naturally  read  the  numbers:  Teacher  repeats 
while  the  pupils  follow  in  silence,  making  the 
combinations,  "5-f  3-i-2*  -|-3,  squared,  — 7~7x 
3-1-7,  square  root,  etc."  These  oral  drills  may  be 
commenced  at  the  very  outset  in  regard  to  addi- 
tion, and  extended  as  the  other  rules  are  reached, 
aod  should  not  be  dropped  until  the  utmost  facil- 
ity is  secured.  A  similar  drill  exercise  can  be 
secured  by  pointing  to  the  digits  as  they  stand  on 
the  board,  or  on  charts,  and  simply  speaking  the 
words  which  indicate  what  combinations  are 
required.  Any  figures  which  may  chance  to 
stand  on  the  board  may  be  used  in  this  way  to 
secure  an  indefinite  amount  of  most  valuable 
drill.  This  latter  exercise, — making  the  combma- 
tions  at  sight  —  is  of  still  greater  practical  value 
than  the  former,  in  which  the  ear  alone  is  de- 
pended upon;  for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
facility  in  one  method  does  not  insure  it  in  the 
other,  and  the  latter  is  the  form  in  which  the 
process  is  usually  to  be  applied.  A|];ain,  in  the 
business  rules  the  principles  underlying  the  pro- 
cesses must  be  clearly  perceived,  and  the  pupil, 
by  continued  practice  in  explaining  solutions 
written  upon  the  board,  must  become  able  to  give 
in  good  language  the  reason  for  each  step.  But 
when  dl  this  is  secured,  there  will  be  found  need 
of  much  drill  on  examples  to  the  answers  of 
which  he  cannot  have  access,  and  which  he  must 
take  up  and  solve  at  the  moment.  In  this  departr 
ment.  much  valuable  exercise  may  be  given  by 
handing  the  pupils  written  notes  or  papers  in  due 
form,  and  requiring  them  to  compute  the  in- 
terest, or  diacount,  or  make  the  required  com- 
putation at  sight.  But  the  illustrations  now  given 
will  suffice  to  show  that  there  are,  as  above 
stated,  two  general  purposes — the  theoretical  and 

*  The  signs  of  division,  mnltiplication,  etc.,  are  not 
used  with  strict  propriety  in  this  specimen  exercise; 
they  are  applied  to  the  result  of  all  the  preceding 
operations  in  each  case  as  though  all  before  them  had 
been  included  in  a  parenthesis.  Thus  In  this  case  it  Ls 
6  -(-  3.  or  8  which  is  meant  to  be  divided  by  2,  giving  4. 
to  this  3  adde(*,  giving  7.  this  squared,  giving  49,  etc. 
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the  practical — which  must  run  parallel  through 
all  good  teaching  in  arithmetic,  and  that  they 
are  generally  to  be  attained  by  different  means. 
IL  In  order  to  realize  the  above,  a  careful 
discrimination  needs  to  be  made  between  simply 
telling  how  a  thing  is  done,  and  telling  trht/  it  is 
done.  Very  much  of  what  we  read  in  our 
text-books,  and  hear  in  class-rooms,  under  the 
name  of  (tjuih/sis,  in  explanation  of  solutions,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  statement  of  the  prooees — a 
telling  how  the  particular  example  is  wrought. 
This  vice  is  still  so  prevalent  as  to  need  the 
clearest  exposition  and  the  most  radical  treat- 
ment. Indeed,  it  has  become  so  general  as  to 
be  mistaken  by  the  masses  for  the  thing  it 
purports  to  be ;  and  pupil  and  teacher  frequently 
seem  to  think  that  this  parrot-like  way  of  telling 
wfiat  has  been  (lone  is  really  a  logical  exposition 
of  the  principles  involved.  The  following  ex- 
ample. Clipped  ftY)m  a  book  not  now  a  candidate 
for  popular  favor,  will  serve  to  illustrate  our 
meaning: 


m 


is  contained 

12  hds.        3  hds.,    or  300  times. 
32  tens      8  tens,   or    80  times. 
24  units  6  units,  or      6  times. 
3  imits,  no  times. 


1547 
with  a  remainder  3. 


386  times, 


".0017)36.3000(21352 
34 


23 
17 


60 
51 


90 

85 


50 
34 

10 


Commencing  the  di- 
vision, we  find  that  17 
is  contained  in  36,  2 
times.  We  place  2  in 
the  quotient,  and  sub- 
tract 2  xl7  from  36. 
The  remainder  is  23. 
17  is  containetl  in  23, 
1  time.  Place  1  in  the 
quotient,  and  subtract 
1  X  17  from  23.  To  the 
remainder  6  we  annex 
one  of  the  Os,  and  find 
that  17  is  contained  in 
60,  3  times  with  9  re- 
mainder.  ^Ve  continue 


this  process,  annexing  to  each  remainder  a  new 
figure  of  the  dividend,  imtil  we  find  a  final  re- 
mainder 16,  which  does  not  contain  17,  but  the 
division  by  17  may  be  expressed  by  writing  the 
divisor  underneath." 

Ck>mpare  this  with  the  following: 

Reasons /or  Ute  Rule  in  Short  Dicision. — 
The  divisor  is  written  at  the  left  of  the  dividend, 
simply  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  both  at  once 
conveniently. 

We  begin  at  the  highest  order  to  divide,  be- 
cause by  so  doing  we  can  put  what  remains  after 
each  division  into  the  next  lower  order  and 
divide  it ;  and  thus  we  get  all  that  there  is  of 
any  order  in  the  quotient  as  we  go  along. 

We  write  the  (quotient  figures  under  the  orders 
from  whose  division  they  arise,  because  they  are 
of  the  same  orders. 

The  process  ascertains  how  many  times  the 
divisor  is  contained  in  the  dividend,  by  finding 
how  many  times  it  is  contained  in  the  parts  of 
the  dividend  and  adding  the  results. 

This  may  be  readily  ulustrated  by  an  example. 
For  this  purpose  let  us  divide  1547  by  4.  'llic 
following  is  an  analysis  of  the  operation: 

1547  equals  1 2  hundreds,  32  tens,  24  units, 
and 3  units; 


III.  There  should,  also,  be  a  careful  dia- 
crimination  between  pure  and  apjdied  arithme- 
tic, in  order  that  they  may  be  so  taught  as  to 
secure  the  proper  end  of  each.  Pure  arithmetic 
is  concemwi  solely  with  abstract  numbers,  and 
the  breadth  of  discipline  to  be  secured  by  its  study 
is  not  great ;  but  the  applications  of  arithmetic 
are  almost  infinitely  varied,  and  give  a  far  wider 
scope  for  mental  training.  In  the  latter,  the 
questions  are  not  Iiow  to  multiply,  add,  subtract^ 
etc.,  but  whi/  we  multiply,  add,  or  subtract. 
Thus,  in  solving  a  problem  in  interest,  it  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  to  cumber  the  explanation 
with  an  exposition  of  the  process  of  multiplying 
by  a  decimal,  but  it  is  exactly  to  the  purpose  U% 
give  the  reason  for  so  doing.  ITie  most  inj- 
portant  object  in  a2)plied  arithmetic  is  to  ac- 
quaint one  8  Si'lf  fio  thoroughly  with  the  conditioii» 
of  the  problem — if  in  business  arithmetic,  with 
the  character  of  the  business — as  to  discern  what 
combinations  are  to  be  made  with  the  numbers 
involved.  Many  of  these  applications  are  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mind  of  a  mere  cliild. 
Thus,  to  attempt  to  explain  to  very  young  pupiU 
the  commercial  relations  which  give  rise  to  the 
problems  of  fweiqn  exchange^  or  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  many  of  the  problems  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  stocks  ^row,  would  be  per- 
fectly preposterous. 

IV.  In  teaching  applied  arithmetic,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  problems  be  such  aft 
occur  in  actual  life,  and  that  in  expressing  tliem^ 
the  usual  phraseology  be  employed.  For  exairple* 
compare  the  following : 

(1)  What  iu  the  present  worth  of  $600  dae  S  yr. 
7  mo.  20  da.  hence,  at  6  per  cent  per  annam? 

(2)  I  have  a  7  per  cent  note  for  $500,  dated  Feb.  6tli» 
1873,  and  due  July  10th.  1H76.  Mr.  Smith  proposes  to 
buy  it  of  me  Sept.  IHth.  IH74,  and  to  pay  me  such  a 
sum  for  it  as  shall  enable  him  to  realize  10  per  cent 

Fier  annum  on  his  investment  What  must  he  pay  met 
n  other  words,  what  is  tlie  present  worth  of  this  nnt« 
Sept  IHth,  1H74? 

The  first  supposes  a  transaction  which  cookl 
rarely,  if  ever,  occur,  and  even  disguises  that. 
Most  pupils  who  have  gone  through  discount  in 
the  orainary  way,  if  asked,  "  What  interest  does 
the  JB500  bear,  in  the  first  example?"  would  an- 
swer, "6  per  cent."  Of  course,  it  is  undei stood  that 
the  money  is  not  on  interest.  Moreover,  we  find 
no  such  paper — no  notes  not  bearing  interest — 
in  the  market.  Again,  the  assumption  seems  ta 
l)c»  that  the  note— if  even  a  note  is  suggested  at 
all — is  tliscounted  at  the  time  it  is  made.  Thus, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  first  form  is  calculated 
to  give  the  pupil  quite  erroneous  impressions; 
whereas  the  second  brings  a  real  transaction  into 
fuU  view. 
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V,  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  ooune, 
it  should  be  the  aim  to  teach  a  few  germinal  prin- 
ciples and  lead  the  pupil  to  apply  them  to  as  great 
A  number  of  cases  as  his  time  and  ability  may 
permit.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset,  a  good  teacher 
will  never  tell  the  child  how  to  count ;  but  hav- 
ing taught  him  the  names  of  the  numbers  up  to 
/ourfee/i,will  show  him  the  meaning  of  the  word 
fourteen  (foiu-  and  ten);  then  he  can  be  led  to  go 
on  to  nineteen  by  himself.  No  child  ought  to  be 
told  how  to  count  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  ;  and 
after  twenty,  he  needs  only  to  be  shown  how  the 
names  of  the  decades,  as  twen-ty,  Ihir-ty,  for-ty, 
and  fif-ty  are  formed,  to  be  able  to  give  the  rest 
himself ;  nor  does  he  need  to  be  told  now  to  count 
through  more  than  one  decade,  in  reference  to 
the  fundamental  tables,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
no  pupil  should  be  furnished  with  an  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  or  division  table  ready- 
made.  Having  oeen  taught  the  principle  on 
which  the  table  is  constructed,  he  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  it  for  himself.  As  preliminary 
to  practical  addition  and  subtraction,  the  combi- 
nations of  digits  two  and  two  which  constitute 
any  number  up  to  18  (9-|-9J  should  be  made 
perfectly  familiar.  Thus  the  cnild  should  recog- 
nize 1 -f  4,  and  2-f  3,  as  5;  1+5,  2-|-4,  and  3-f  3, 
as  6;  etc.;  and  this  should  be  made  the  founda- 
tion of  addition  and  subtraction.  He  should  be 
taught,  that  if  he  knows  that  3-f-4  =  7,  he  knows 
by  implication  that  23-|-4=27,  33-f4  =  37,  etc. 
Passing  from  the  primary  arithmelic^  he  should 
be  taught  common  fractions  by  means  of  the 
fewest  principles  and  rules  consistent  with  his 
ability.  Thus  in  multiplication  and  division,  To 
multiply  or  to  divide  a  fraction  by  a  whole 
number^  and  To  multiply  or  to  divide  a  whole 
number  by  a  frajdtion,  are  all  the  cases  needed; 
and  these  should  be  taught  in  strict  conformity 
with  practical  principles.  Thus,  to  multiply  a 
whole  number  by  a  mction  is  to  take  a  frao 
Honal  part  of  the  number;  and  to  divide  a  num- 
ber by  a  fraction  is  to  find  how  many  times  the 
latter  is  contained  in  the  former.  To  cover  all 
the  forms  of  reduction  of  denominate  numbers, 
nothing  is  needed  but  the  principle  or  rule,  that  to 
pass  from  higher  to  lower  denominations,  we  mul- 
tiply by  the  number  which  it  takes  of  the  lower 
to  make  one  of  the  higher;  and  to  pass  from  lower 
to  hiffher  we  divide  by  the  same  number.  These 
simpk  principles  should  be  seen  to  cover  all 
cases,  those  involving  fractions  as  weU  as  others. 

In  like  manner,  by  a  proper  form  of  statement 
of  examples,  and  an  occasional  suggestion  or 
question,  most  of  the  separate  rules  usually  given 
under  percentage  may  be  dispensed  with.  In 
dealing  with  the  cases  usually  denominated  prob- 
lems in  interestyBil  that  is  n^ed  is  the  following 
brief  rule:  Find  the  effect  produced  by  tmng  a 
ftnit  of  the  number  required,  under  tlie  given 
circumstances^  and  compare  this  with  tlie  given 
effect.  This  ^ould  be  made  to  cover  the  cases 
usually  detailed  under  six  or  eight  rules. 

VI.  There  are  tliree  stages  of  mental  develop 
ment  which  should  be  carefully  kept  in  view  m 
all  elementary  teaching :   (I)  The  earliest  stage. 


in  which  the  faculties  chiefly  exercised  are  obser- 
vation, or  perception,  and  memory,  and  in  which 
the  pupil  is  not  competent  to  formulate  thought, 
or  to  derive  benefit  from  abstract,  formal  state- 
ments of  principles,  definitions,  or  processes; 
(2)  An  intermeiliate  stage,  in  which  the  reason- 
ning  faculties  (abstraction,  judgment,  etc.)  are 
coming  into  prominence,  and  in  which  the  pupil 
needs  to  be  snown  the  truth,  so  that  he  may  have 
a  clear  perception  of  it,  before  he  is  presented 
with  a  formal,  abstract  statement,  the  work,  how- 
ever, not  being  concluded  until  he  can  state  the 
truth  (definition,  principle,  proposition,  or  rule) 
intelligently,  in  good  language,  and  in  general 
(abstract)  terms ;  (3)  An  ultimate  stage,  or  that 
in  which  the  mental  powers  are  so  matured  and 
trained,  that  the  pupil  is  competent  to  receive 
truth  from  the  general,  abstract,  or  formal  state- 
ment of  it.  At  this  stage,  definitions,  principles, 
propositions,  and  statements  of  processes  may  be 
given  first,  and  illustrate!,  demonstrated,  or  ap- 
plied afterward.  (See  Analytic  Method,  and 
UEVELOPiNo  Method.) 

ARIZONA  was  organized  as  a  territory 
Feb.  24th,  1863,  being  formed  from  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico.  Its  area  is  113,916  square 
miles;  and  its  population,  excluding  ^bal  Indians 
and  military,  m  1870, was  9,.581. 

Educational  History. — An  act  was  passed  by 
the  territorial  legislature  in  October,  1863,  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  common  schools ;  and 
the  next  year,  another  and  more  complete  law 
was  enacted.  Nothing,  however,  of  any  impor- 
tance was  accomplished  towami  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  common  schools  in  the  territoiy 
until  the  appointment  of  A.  P.  K.  Safford  as 
governor  in  1869.  Through  the  most  laborious 
efforts  on  his  part,  a  pubhc  opinion  in  favor  of 
common  schools  was  awakened  among  the  people; 
and  in  consequence  thereof,  a  law  was  paasea  in 
1871,  which  levied  a  tax  for  the  support  of 
schools,  of  ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
of  the  taxable  property  of  the  territory,  and 
authorized  the  supervisors  of  counties  and  the 
trustees  of  the  school-districts  to  levy  addi- 
tional taxes  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  free  schools  in  their  respective  districts. 
By  this  law,  the  governor  was  made  e.c  officio 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
judges  of  probate,  county  superintendents.  It 
was  not  imtil  1872  that,  in  pursuance  of  these 
provisions,  schools  were  estabUshed.  In  July  of 
that  year,  the  governor  stated  that  "a  free  school 
had  been  put  in  operation  in  every  school-district 
where  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  children." 
The  larger  portion  of  the  children,  he  further 
stated, "were  of  Mexican  birth,  and  few  could 
speak  the  English  language ;  but  they  had  been 
taught  exclusively  in  English,  and  had  made 
satisfactory  progress."  In  1873,  the  total  school 
population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  was 
reported  as  1,660,  of  whom  836  were  males,  and 
824  females.  Of  these  there  were  only  482  at- 
tending pubhc  and  private  schools,  the  former, 
343.  The  whole  amount  paid  for  school  pur- 
poses was  ^11,060.      In  February,  1873,  the 
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achool  law  was  amended,  ooDsdtuting  the  eystem 
as  it  now  existe. 

School  Si/stem.  —  The  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  apportions  the  school  fund  among 
the  several  counties,  according  to  their  respective 
school  population,  consisting  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  vears.  It 
is  made  his  duty  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools 
as  often  as  once  in  each  year.  The  probate 
judges  of  the  several  counties  are  ex  officio  super- 
mtendents  of  public  schools  for  the  same.  Tney 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their 
respective  offices  for  two  years.  A  tax  of  35  cents 
on  each  3100  is  levied  in  the  several  counties  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  a  tax  of  15  cents 
on  3100  for  the  whole  territory.  The  money  is 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  school  attendance. 
Each  district  may  levy  additional  taxes  by  a  vote 
of  two  thirds  of  the  cUstrict.  Education  is  made 
compulsory ;  that  is,  parents  or  guardians  can  be 
compelled  to  send  their  children  sixteen  weeks 
during  the  year  to  some  school,  when  within  two 
miles  of  their  residence,  or  have  them  instructed 
at  home. 

Educational  Condition. — The  schools  of  Ari- 
zona are  all  of  a  primary  grade;  and  teachers 
receive  from  3100  to  3125  a  month,  males  and 
females  receiving  an  equal  salary.  According  to 
the  report  of  Gen.  Sainord,  of  Dec.  21st,  1875, 
there  were  in  the  territory  2,508  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  of  whom 
598  attend^  public  schools.  The  receipts  for 
the  preceding  year  were  328,759.92,  and  the  dis- 
bursements were  324,151.96. 

This  report  stated  that,  under  the  existing 
school  law,  the  free  school  system  had  been  made 
a  success,  and  that  ample  means  were  afforded  by 
which  every  child  in  the  territory  might  obtain 
the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

AJEtKANSAS.  lliis  state  was  originally  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  purchased 
from  the  French  government  in  1803.  It  re- 
mained a  part  of  tmit  territory  until  1812,  when 
Louisiana  being  admitted  as  a  state,  it  became  a 
part  of  the  Missouri  territory,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  that  year ;  and  so  continued  till  1819, 
when  it  was  oi^ganized  as  a  separate  territory.  It 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1836. 

Educational  History. — The  constitution  of 
1836  contained  a  declaration  in  favor  of  educa- 
tion to  the  effect  that "  as  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing, generally  diffused  through  the  community, 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  free  govern- 
ment," it  should  be  tne  duty  of  the  general  as- 
sembly to  provide  for  the  sale  of  landa  donated 
to  the  state  by  the  general  government  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  to  appljr  the  money  re- 
ceived therem)m,  to  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  schools.  In  accordance  with  this  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  the  legislature  passed 
certain  acts  prescribing  the  manner  of  disposing 
of  the  school  lands,  which  acts  are,  substantially, 
still  in  force.  Two  provisions  of  this  law  are 
worthy  of  special  notice,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
astrous consequences.    The  first  was,  that,  upon 


the  petition  of  a  minority  of  a  towndiip,  the 
county  commissioner  should  sell  the  sixte^ith 
section,  in  forty-acre  tracts,  to  the  highest  bidder, 
one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  being  payable 
in  cash,  and  the  balanoe,  within  eight  years,  in 
installments.  The  second  was,  that  the  ooimtj 
commissioner  should  loan  the  school  mon^rs  in 
his  hands  to  parties  who  would  give  satisiactarj 
notes  to  secure  their  pavment  with  interest.  The 
practical  operation  of  the  law  was  as  follows  :  A, 
B,  and  C  purdiased  a  sixteenth  section,  say  Janu- 
ary 1  st ;  A  and  B  being  security  for  C  s  notes 
for  deferred  payments,  B  and  V  for  A's  notes, 
and  A  and  C  for  B's  notes.  Each  parhr  pud  the 
school  commissioner,  say  five  hundred  dollarB,  as 
his  first  payment,  and  took  his  receipt.  The  same 
day,  they  each  borrowed  five  hundred  d<^lan 
from  the  school  fund  of  the  county,  thereby  vir- 
tually borrowing  from  the  school  commissioner 
the  money  to  make  the  first  payment  on  the 
lands.  The  notes  siven  were  made  payable  in 
"  lawful  money  of  the  United  States";  but,  after 
the  secession  of  the  state,  payments  were  made 
in  confederate  money,  and  purchasers  of  acboo^ 
lands  were  not  slow  to  complete  their  payments 
in  that  currency  at  par.  During  this  period,  the 
state  auditor  was  the  chief  executive. school  of- 
ficer, and  made  his  report  to  the  governor.  The 
last  school  report,  under  the  ancieii  regime^  was 
made  by  William  R.  Miller,  state  auditor,  to 
Governor  Rector,  who  held  office  at  the  time  of 
the  secession  of  the  state.  In  its  printed  fonD> 
it  consisted  of  one  leaf  of  a  book  about  as  large 
as  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  and  states  that  there 
were  then  but  two  public  schools  in  the  state. 
Evidence  from  other  sources  shows  that,  by  the 
peculiar  system  of  financiering  described  above, 
by  loss  in  confederate  money  and  Arkansas  war 
bonds,  and  from  the  usual  casualties  incident  to 
a  state  of  civil  war,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  sixteenth-section  and  other  school  lands  of 
the  state  was  squandered,  without  creating  any 
considerable  permanent  school  fund.  Of  that 
which  was  created,  the  sum  of  38,000,  the  lai^ 
remnant,  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  medi- 
cines for  the  confederate  troops ;  and  the  medi- 
cines were  lost  on  a  steamer  which  was  wrecked 
on  Brazos  river,  in  Texas. 

Two  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1868 
related  to  public  schools.  Section  I.  of  Article  VI. 
provided  that  "The  executive  department  of 
this  state  ^all  consist  of  a  ^vemor,  etc,  and 
a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  all  of 
whom  shall  hold  their  several  offices  for  a  term 
of  four  years."  Article  XI.  related  to  education, 
and  its  several  sections  provided,  (IJ  that  the 
general  assembly  should  establish  ana  maintain 
a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one  years ;  (2)  that  the  supervision 
of  such  schools  diould  be  intrusted  to  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  ;  (3)  that  a  state 
university  should  be  estabUshea;  (4)  that  a 
school  fund  should  be  created  from  the  sales  of 
school  lands,  escheats,  estrays,  grants,  gifts,  one 
dollar  capitation  tax,  etc.;  (5)  that  no  put  of  the. 
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school  fund  should  be  inveBted  in  the  bonds  of 
any  state,  city,  county,  or  town ;  (6)  that  the 
distribution  of  the  school  fund  should  be  limited 
to  such  districts  as  had  kept  a  school  for  at  least 
three  months  in  the  year  for  which  the  distribu- 
tion was  made ;  and  that  each  child  should  be  re- 
quired to  attend  school  at  least  three  years ;  (7) 
tnat,  in  every  district  in  which  the  school  fund 
should  be  insufficient  to  support  a  school  for  at 
least  three  months  in  the  year,  the  general  asr 
sembly  should  provide  by  law  for  levying  a  tax ; 
(8)  that  fdl  lands,  moneys,  etc,  held  in  the  va- 
lious  counties  for  school  purposes,  should  be  re- 
duced into  the  general  school  fund ;  and  (9)  that 
the  general  assembly  should  be  empowered  to 
raise  money  by  taxation  for  building  school- 
houses.  In  addition  to  these  provisions,  a  section 
of  the  article  on  finance,  efc.,  made  the  purchase 
money  for  school  lands  payable  into  the  state 
tieasiiry ,  and  obligated  the  state  to  pay  interest  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  upon  the  same. 

This  constitution  was  adopted  m  February, 
1868 ;  and,  upon  the  13th  day  of  March  suc- 
ceeding, an  election  for  state  officers  was  held, 
General  Powell  Clayton  being  elected  governor, 
and  Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  On  the  2d  day  of  April  ensuing, 
the  first  legislature  under  the  new  constitution 
met,  and,  in  due  time  (July  23d),  enacted  the 
school  law,  which  with  certain  modifications,  few 
in  number  but  very  important  in  character,  has 
ever  since  been  in  force  m  the  state. 

This  law  provided  for  the  appointment  of  cir- 
cuit superintendents,  one  in  each  of  the  ten  judi- 
cial districts  of  the  state,  whose  duties  in  their 
several  circuits  were  analogous  to  those  of  the 
state  superintendent,  in  supervising,  making  re- 
ports, etc.  A  school  trustee  was  appointed  in 
each  school  district,  with  the  same  duties  as  those 
already  specified.  The  reports  of  the  school  trus- 
tees were  made  annually  to  the  circuit  supei> 
intendents,  who  transmitted  the  information  to 
the  state  superintendent,  to  be  used  in  his  bien- 
nial report.  Under  many  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments. Superintendent  Smith  organized  his 
department  in  August,  1868  ;  and  in  December 
following,  the  trustees  of  the  various  districts 
were  elected.  In  September,  1869,  a  special  sesr- 
sion  of  the  state  board  of  education — composed 
of  the  state  and  circuit  superintendents  —  was 
held.  At  this  time  the  only  free  schools  existing 
in  the  state  were  a  few  for  persons  of  color, 
established  by  the  United  States,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  resources 
S  the  school  department  consisted  of  (1)  scdiTie 
lands,  about  20,000  acres;  (2)  seminary  lands, 
about  1,000  acres;  (^)sixteenth'Se(M(m  lands, 
about  841,000  acres.  The  original  quantities  of 
these  lands,  which  were  donated  by  the  United 
States  government  for  common  school  purposes, 
were  two  sections,  each  of  the  first  two  classes, 
and  928,000  acres  of  the  third  class.  Of  the 
saline  and  seminary  land  funds,  about  $1 2,000 
in  specie,  war-bonds,  confederate  money,  etc.,  had 
been  tnmsferred,  after  March  6th,  1861,  to  the 
general  revenue  fund  of  the  state ;  and  about 


^5,000  of  outstanding  notes,  to  the  solicitor- 
general  for  collection.  In  all,  the  claims  of  the 
state  for  school  lands  sold  and  moneys  loaned, 
with  accrued  interest,  amounted  to  about  three 
quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars,  llie  several 
amounts  of  the  school  fund  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  period  embraced  in 
Superintendent  Smith's  first  biennial  report,  were 

AS  lOUoWB  * 

Oet  1,  1868.    U.  8.  Currency $  2,691.98 

State  Scrip 66,302.97 

Total $58,964.95 

Oet  L  1870.    U.  S.  Currency $22,201 .37 

State  Scrip 12,991.12 

Total $35,192.49 

During  this  period,  the  school  revenues  were 
subject  to  depletion  from  three  causes:  (1)  The 
taxes  on  sixteenth-section  lands  were  mei^ged  in- 
to the  general  revenue  of  the  state;  (2T  The 
"  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,"  levied  oy  the 
various  courts,  were  loosely  handled  by  the  col- 
lecting officers ;  (3)  In  many  cases,  the  electors  of 
the  various  school  districts  refused  to  authorize 
the  levying  of  the  local  tax  for  school-houses; 
and  f4)  by  an  act  approved  March  2d,  1869, 
school-taxes  were  made  payable  in  interest-bear- 
ing certificates  issued  by  the  state  treasurer. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  the  school 
system  was  able  to  present,  in  1870,  considerable 
progress  since  the  preceding  year,  as  will  be  seen 
m>m  the  following  statistics : 

1870         1869 


41 


44 
44 


Number  of  children  of  school  age. 

<«         <'     attending  school 

•*  schools 

"  teachers 

*'  teachers'  institutes 

Amount  of  money  paid  teachers. 


180,274 

107,908 

2,537 

2,302 

41 


176,910 

67.412 

1,489 

1,335 

12 


$406,74H|$188,397 

The  whole  number  of  school-houses  built  prior 
to  1868,  was  632 ;  in  1869  and  1870,  it  was  657. 
The  apportionment  of  the  state  fund  for  1868 
—1869  was  3377,919.94,  and  the  district  tax, 
$215,348.79.  In  addition  to  these  evidences  of 
progress  should  be  mentioned  the  oraanization  of 
the  Suite  Teachers'  Association,  Jmy  2d,  1869  ; 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Arkansas  Journal 
of  Education,  Jan.  1st,  1870.  The  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  for  deaf-mutes  were  also  re- 
oiganized  during  the  period  referred  to,  and 
handsome  buildings  erected  for  their  accommo- 
dation. 

Superintendent  Smith's  second  report,  for  the 
two  years  ending  September  30th,  1872,  presents 
striking  evidence  of  the  decadence  of  the  newly 
establiSied  school  system.  Many  of  the  school 
districts  had  become  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and 
had  levied  exorbitant  taxes  to  remove  the  in- 
cumbrance; the  depreciated  paper  was  destroy- 
ing the  schools  and  driving  the  best  teachers  from 
the  state ;  and  the  circuit  superintendents  were 
neglecting  the  schools.  The  following  was  the 
condition  of  the  school  fund : 

United  SUtes  Carrency $14  510.84 

6.20  Bonds 24,1K6.25 

State  Scrip 56,h04.22 

Total $96,601.31 
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The  amount  of  money  distributed  sinoe  Oct  let, 

1870,  was  as  follows : 

United  States  Currency I  33,688.03 

State  Scrip 454,407.76 

Totul $4M8,095.7y 

The  balance  on  hand  at  the  above  date  was 
$39,876.75,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  was  in 
state  scrip.  The  following  ^neral  summary  of 
statistics  shows  a  decrease  m  neariy  every  item 
as  compared  with  those  of  1870 : 

1872  1871 


194,314 

32,863 

2,035 

26 

$353,624.90 

187 


196,237 

69,927 

2,128 

31 

$424,443.90 
302 


No.  of  children  of  school  age. 

**    *'      '*     attending  school 

**    "  teachers 

**    <'  teachers*  institutes 

Amount  paid  teachers. 

Xo.  of  scnool-houses  erected.. 

Almost  the  only  encoura^ng  feature  of  the 
period  covered  by  Superintendent  Smith's  second 
report,  was  the  opening  of  the  Arkansas  Indus- 
trial University  (Jan.  22d,  1872),  in  the  town 
of  FayetteviUe.  Mr.  Smith  was  succeeded  in 
the  office  of  superintendent  by  Joseph  C.  Corbin, 
who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  1872; 
and  the  only  report  which  he  issued  was  for  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1873.  Prior  to 
this,  the  general  assemblv  passed  a  new  revenue 
law,  whicn  was  construed  to  repeal  the  provision 
of  the  former  law  appropriating  two  mills  on 
the  dollar  out  of  the  ordinaiy  revenue  of  the 
state  for  school  purposes.  This  reduced  the 
amount  of  the  semi-annual  apportionment  from 
3210,000  to  355,000,  all  of  which  was  in  state 
scrip,  worth  at  the  time  about  35  per  cent.  The 
same  legislature  abolished  the  office  of  circuit 
superintendent,  and  substituted  that  of  county 
superintendent.  It  also  limited  the  local  tax  to 
a  maximum  of  five  mills ;  and  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  made  even  this  tax  payable  in 
state  scrip.  The  following  are  the  principal 
items  of  tne  school  statistics  for  the  year  1873  : 

Attendance  of  pupils 69,587 

Number  of  teachers 1,481 

Number  of  school-houses 1,035 

Number  of  teachers'  institutes 26 

Amount  paid  teachers $259,747.08 

Revenue  raised  for  school  purposes. .  .$258,456.09 
Amount  of  expenditures $318,997.77 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1 874,of  which 
the  following  are  the  chief  provisions  in  r^ard 
to  education: — (1)  That  the  state  "shall  ever 
maintain  a  general,  suitable,  and  efficient  system 
of  free  schools,  whereby  all  persons  in  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  may 
receive  gratuitous  instruction ;"  (2)  That  no 
school  money  or  property  shall  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose;  (3)  That  the  general  assembly 
shall  provide  for  the  support  of  common  schooLs 
by  a  tax,  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  two  mills  on 
the  dollar,  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  state ; 
a  capitation  tax  of  one  dollar,  and  a  local  tax  not 
to  exceed  five  mills  on  the  dollar ;  (4)  That  the 
supervision  of  the  schools  shall  be  vi»tvd  in  "such 
officers  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  general 
assembly."  Under  this  last  provision,  the  duties 
)f   superintendent  of    pubhc   instruction  were 


transferred  to  the  secretary  of  state,  "until  other- 
wise provided  by  law." 

Elementary  Instruction,  —  The  only  oommon 
schools  in  the  state  at  present  (Nov.  1875)  are 
those  of  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  which  were 
opened  September  13th,  1875.  The  sole  reliance 
of  the  mass  of  the  citizens  for  educational  advan- 
tages is,  therefore,  upon  private  schools,  of  which 
a  lai^  number  were  opened  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  school  year.  No  school  report  h^  been 
rendered  since  that  of  Superintendent  Corbin,  in 
1873,  as  the  necessaiy  duties  of  the  secretary 
of  state  have  rendered  an  active  supervision  <rf 
the  schools  impossible,  and  the  returns  from  the 
local  officers  are  very  imperfect. 

Normal  histruction.  —  ITie  chief  provision 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  state  is  the 
normal  department  of  the  Htate  Industrial  Uni- 
versity. A  course  of  two  years  aad  one  of  three 
years  have  been  arranged,  the  former  embracing 
all  the  studies  likely  to  be  taught  in  any  of  the 
common  schools,  and  the  latter,  those  of  the  high 
schools.  Male  applicants  for  admission  are  re- 
quired to  be  16  years  of  age,  and  females  14.  A 
training  school  is  operat^  in  connection  with 
this  school.  Besides  this,  Quitman  College,  in 
Van  Buren  county,  is  a  normal  schoc^  for  the 
training  of  colored  teachers.  There  is  also  a 
state  teachers'  association. 

Superior  Instruction. — ^The  most  prominent 
of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  state 
are  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  at 
FayetteviUe  (q.  v.),  and  St.  John's  CoU^,  at 
little  Rock  (q.  v.)  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  masonic  fraternity. 

Special  Instruction.  —  The  Arkansas  Deaf- 
Mute  Institute  and  the  Arkansas  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  both  at  Little  Roc^, 
are  the  only  institutions  for  special  instruction. 
The  former  was  incorporated  as  a  state  institu- 
tion in  1868.  The  latter,  the  same  year,  was  re- 
moved from  Arkadelphia  to  Little  Rock.  The 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  state  have  great- 
ly impeded  the  progress  and  efficient  operation 
of  these  institutions. 

EdtwationalJoumal,  etc. — ^The  last  educational 
journal  published  in  the  state  was  the  Arkmisa» 
Journal  of  Educfttion,  which,  suspended  publica- 
tion in  1872  ;  and  the  only  works  on  the  schools 
of  the  state  are  the  three  educational  reports  of 
the  state  superintendents. 

While  the  present  educational  condition  of 
Arkansas  is  by  no  means  cheering,  it  is  not  quite 
hopeless.  The  decadence  of  the  school  system. 
which  a  short  time  ago  was  so  promising,  is  the 
result  of  financial,  political,  and  social  evils  and 
misfortunes  that  have  afflicted  the  state  from  it» 
earliest  history.  Many  of  these  evils,  however, 
are  already  things  of  the  past,  of  which  only  the 
effects  remain.  Under  the  present  administra- 
tion, much  has  been  done  towards  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  the  state ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  a  few  years,  its  educational  pros- 
perity will  be  restore<i. 

ARKANSAS  INDTJSTBIAL  TTNIV^SBr- 
SITT,  at  FayetteviUe,  Arkansas,  was  provided 
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far  by  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  in  1868, 
but  was  not  opened  until  January  22.,  1872. 
The  law  regulating  the  institution  provides  for 
327  beneficiaries  who  are  entitled  to  four  years* 
free  tuition.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  build- 
ings, etc.  is  3180,000.  The  buildmgs  will  accom- 
modiate  four  hundred  students,  and  consist  of  a 
brick  edifice  five  stories  high,  214  feet  in  length, 
with  a  depth  in  the  wings  of  122  feet,  with  five 
laige  and  several  smaU  halls,  and  thirty  class- 
rooms. The  report  of  the  university  for  1874 
^owed  an  attendance  of  321  students,  in  its 
various  departments,  under  the  instruction  of 
seven  professors  and  three  other  instructors.  The 
institution  includes  a  preparatoiy  and  a  normal 
department,  a  college  of  engineering,  and  a  college 
of  ^neral  science  and  literature.  A  college  of 
agnculture  and  a  college  of  natural  science,  with 
a  school  of  military  science,  and  a  school  of  com- 
merce, are  also  provided  for ;  and  an  experimental 
farm  for  l^e  agricultural  college  has  been  secured. 
The  university  library  is  as  yet  (^uite  smalL 
Gen.  Albert  W.  Bishop  is  the  president  of  the 
institution. 

ABMT  SCHOOLS.  See  Miutary  Schools. 

ABNDT,  Ernst  Moritz,  a  German  patriot 
and  author,  was  bom  Dec.  26.,  1769,  at  Schoritz  on 
Riigen,  and  died  Jan.  29.,  1860,  at  Bonn.  He 
was  appointed,  in  1805,  professor  at  the  imiversity 
of  Greifswalde ;  but  li^  wrote  violently  against 
Napoleon  and,  therefore,  fled,  after  the  battle  at 
*Jena,  in  1806,  to  Sweden.  Li  1809,  he  returned, 
and  henceforth  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  na- 
tional movement  in  Germany  which  led  to  the 
wars  of  liberation  (1813  to  1815),  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  rule  in  Gennany.  In  1818, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  mu- 
versity  of  Bonn ;  out,  in  the  next  year  he  was 
retired  in  consequence  of  his  liberal  sentiments. 
In  1840,  he  was  re-instated  b^  the  new  king 
Frederick  William  FV. ;  and,  m  1848,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Frankfort, 
which  attempted  the  reconstruction  of  a  united 
Germany.  Amdt  is  chiefly  famous  in  Germany 
SB  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  patriotism. 
One  of  his  songs,  Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vater- 
land?  was  long  regarded  as  the  most  popular 
national  hymn ;  but  was  superseded  in  popular 
favor,  during  the  Franco-German  war,  oy  Die 
Wacht  am  Khein.  Some  of  Amdt's  numerous 
works  are  of  a  pedag^cal  character,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Fragmente  vJber  Meiischenr 
bildyng  (Altona,  1805),  which  explains  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  rational  education  of  man  in  accor- 
dance with  the  dictates  of  his  nature.  In 
opposition  to  the  ideas  of  Rousseau,  he  insisted 
that  the  essence  of  man  must  not  be  sought  in 
the  sensuous  nature  of  the  isolated  individual, 
but  in  his  spiritual  part,  and  in  his  rela- 
tions to  parents,  family,  society,  and  his  native 
country.  From  this  point  of  view,  Amdt  con- 
tends, with  Festalozzi,  that  the  mother  should  be 
the  fiirst  teacher  of  the  child,  and  that  her  in- 
stroction  should  proceed  from  the  concrete.  He 
represents  love,  necessity,  and  freedom  as  the 
three  powers  which  co-operate  in  the  education 


of  man.  The  work  of  these  three  great  powers 
is  conditioned  by  the  bodily  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil.  In  childhood,  it  is  chiefly 
the  power  of  love,  represented  by  the  mother, 
which  moulds  the  young  mind,  and  instills  into  it 
the  first  notions  of  God,  man,  and  life.  The 
power  of  necessity  must  curb  and  discipline  the 
vehemence  of  boyhood,  and  teach  the  habit  of 
diligence.  At  last,  in  the  ace  of  ripe  youth,  love 
and  necessity  coalesce  into  me  spint  of  freedom, 
or  self-control,  which  is  the  completion  of  every 
harmonious  education.  A  few  years  later,  Amdt 
gave  an  exposition  of  the  same  principles,  with 
special  reference  to  the  education  of  princes,  in 
his  work  Eiitwurf  der  Erziehutig  vnd  Unter- 
weisung  eines  F%r8teii  (^Berlin,  1813).  These 
educational  works  of  Amdt  exercised  far  less  in- 
fluence upon  the  rising  generation  of  Germany 
than  his  fairy  tales,  and  especially  his  patriotic 
songs,  many  of  which  are  to  be  foimd  in  most 
Carman  reading-books  and  thus  have  contributed 
very  much  toward  shaping  the  Grerman  mind  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  his  autobiography, 
£hrinnerungen  aus  dem  dusaeren  Leben  (Leip- 
sic,  2.  ed.,  1840),  Amdt  treats  fully  of  his  own 
education.  Biographies  of  Amdt  have  been 
written  by  Euqen  Labes  (1860),H.  Rehbrin  and 
R.  Keil  (1861),  and  D.  Schenkkl  (1866).— See 
also  G.  Freytag,  in  Deutsche  AUgemeine  Bio- 
graphie,  art.  AmdL 

ABNOLD,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  the  illustrious 
English  teacher  and  historian,  was  bom  at  West 
Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1795.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  Coll^  and  Oxford 
University,  from  the  latter  of  which  he  obtained 
a  first-cla^  degree  in  1814.  He  attained  his 
greatest  fame  as  head-master  of  Rugby  School, 
to  which  position  he  was  elected  in  1828,  and  in 
which  he  continued  till  his  death.  In  the  course 
of  instruction  of  this  school,  he  introduced  many 
improvements ;  but  it  was  the  system  of  moral 
teaching  and  training  which  he  established,  that 
gave  to  him  and  to  the  school  their  greatest  distinc- 
tion. He  preserved  among  the  boys  the  highest 
tone  of  moral  and  reli^ous  sentiment ;  and,  with 
consummate  tact,  habituated  them  to  the  practice 
of  the  principles  which  he  taught,  making  him- 
self both  feared  and  loved.  His  chief  reliance 
was  upon  guiding  the  public  opinion  of  the 
school,  as  the  most  powmul  element  of  control 
in  every  community.  For  the  practice  of  "  fag- 
ging" previously  in  vogue  in  the  school,  he  insti- 
tuted a  system  of  responsible  supervision  by  the 
pupils  of  the  highest  class  over  the  younger 
boys,  thus  giving  full  opportunity  for  the  active 
exercise  of  those  virtues  which  they  had  been 
taught.  Rugby,  however,  by  no  means  occupied 
dl  his  time  and  attention.  For  some  time  he 
held  a  place  in  the  senate  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, and  a  short  time  before  his  death,  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  Regius  Professor  of 
Modem  History  at  Oxford,  where  he  delivered 
some  introductory  lectures.  To  this  position  he 
intended  to  devote  his  whole  energies,  retiring 
from  Rugby ;  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by 
his  sudden  death,  in  1842.     His  greatest  literary 
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work  is  the  History  of  Romey  which  he  publish- 
ed in  three  volumes  (1838  —  1840  —  1842), 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.  This  work  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 
His  miscellaneous  writings  are  varied  and  numer- 
ous. Dr.  Arnold's  purity  and  elevation  of  char- 
acter, his  conscientious  zeal  and  wise  efforts  as  a 
practical  educator,  his  learning  and  literary  skill, 
and  the  excellent  example  which  he  presented  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  entitle  him  to  be  con- 
sidered *'  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his 
age."  —  See  Stanley,  Arnold's  L^e  and  Cor- 
respondence (London,  1845) ;  also  Tom  Broitm's 
SmooirDays  at  Rtigby  (London  and  Boston, 
1857). 

ABNOLB,  Thomas  Kerchever,  an  En- 
glish clergyman,  was  bom  in  1800  and  died  in 
1853.  lie  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  school  man- 
uals for  elementary  instruction  in  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  some  other  languages. 
These  books  have  been  extensively  used  m  this 
coimtiy  as  well  as  in  England,  lliev  are  based 
upon  a  thorough  system  of  practical  drill  in  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  language  to  be  taught. 
Mr.  Arnold  also  prepared  a  series  of  school 
classics,  and  published  articles  on  various  relig- 
ious and  ecclesiastical  questions.  His  manuiDs 
for  classical  study  are  based  on  a  system  similar 
to  that  of  Ollendorff. 

ABT-EDUCATION.  Every  complete  sys- 
tem of  education  must  provide  for  the  cult- 
ure of  all  the  varied  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  phvsical  and  intellectual,  moral  and  spir- 
itual, esthetic  and  emotional ;  and  must,  be- 
sides, supply  the  means  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  practical  capacities  upon  which 
the  social  and  national  progress  of  every  civilized 
people  depends.  Among  the  agencies  required 
for  this  purpose,  art-education  claims  profound 
attention.  The  element  of  beauty,  which  exists 
in  the  human  mind,  when  made  Uie  subject  of 
progressive  cultivation,  and  applied  to  the  vari- 
ous industries  of  social  life,  becomes  a  thing  of 
pecuniary  as  well  as  esthetic  value.  The  train- 
ing of  the  hand  and  eye,  which  is  obtained  by 
drawing,  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  of  venr 
great  advantage  to  the  operative  in  every  branch 
of  industry ;  indeed,  in  many  occupations,  draw- 
ing is  indispensable  to  success.  But  the  value  is 
stul  greater  if  to  this  simple  training,  the  culture 
of  the  perception  and  conception  of  forms  and 
their  combinations  is  added,  leading  to  skill  in 
designing — a  branch  of  art  of  the  highest  value 
in  very  many  departments  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. "Art-education",  says  an  eminent  author- 
ity, "  embraces  all  those  appliances  and  methods 
of  training  by  which  the  sense  of  form  and  pro- 
portion is  developed.  It  is  successful  when  the 
student  imerringly  discriminates  between  what  is 
ugly  and  what  is  beautiful,  and  expresses  his 
ideas  of  form  in  drawing  as  readily  as  ideas  of 
other  sorts  on  the  written  page." 

Art  culture  among  the  ancients  must  have 
been  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
as  is  obvious  on  an  inspection  of  Egyptian,  As- 
syrian, and  more  especially  Grecian  antiquities. 


The  genius  of  Phidias  and  PraxiteleB  must  have 
owed  its  development  to  the  results  of  many- 
centuries  of  previous  culture.  The  Parthenon 
was  the  noblest  achievement  of  the  loftiest  genius 
making  use  of  the  agencies  and  results  of  the 
most  complete  culture  and  education  in  art  We 
have,  however,  no  history  of  that  education  in 
detail.  Instruction  in  the  art  of  design  (^/mz^m^) 
was  quite  ^neral  at  Athens  and  in  some  of  the 
other  Grecian  states ;  and  Aristotle,  in  his  scheme 
of  education,  attributes  to  it  great  importance  as 
a  meims  of  cultivating  the  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
The  establishment  of  art-schools  and  schools  of 
desi^  for  the  masses  is,  however,  of  modern 
origin,  and  is  due  to  a  consideration,  based  upon 
experience,  of  the  great  value  of  general  artistic 
skill  in  increasing  the  sources  of  national  wealth. 
This  will  be  fuUy  shown  as  we  proceed  ;  but  as 
immediately  relevant  to  it  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  French  imperial  commis- 
sion, in  its  summary  of  the  inquiry  on  profe»- 
sional  education :  "Among  all  the  brancheB  of 
instruction  which,  in  different  degrees,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  can  contribute  to  the 
technical  education  of  either  sex,  drawing,  in  all 
its  forms  and  applications,  has  been  almost  unan- 
imously regarded  as  the  one  which  it  is  most 
important  to  make  common."  Heretofore,  in 
the  struggle  and  conflict  of  nations  for  suprema- 
cy and  power,  it  was  believed  they  could  depend 
exclusively  upon  armed  men  and  heavy  guns; 
but  to-day  the  great  nations  of  Europe  rSy  on 
industrial  education,  and  the  general  culture  of 
the  people.  The  World  s  Fair  held  at  London,  in 
1851,  revealed  plainly  to  England  that  she  was 
far  behind  her  great  rival  France  in  the  produc- 
tion of  articles  requiring  skilled  labor  ami  taste, 
indeed,  below  all  the  other  civilized  nations  ex- 
cept the  United  States.  (Convinced  of  her  inferi- 
onty,  she  went  vigorously  to  work  to  give  general 
instruction  in  the  fine  and  industnal  arts,  by 
establishing  schools  for  special  training,  free  of 
cost,  to  those  whom  the  science  and  art  depart- 
ment of  the  government  had  selected  for  art- 
masters.  Art-schools  were  founded  for  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  modeling,  and  design,  in  many 
of  the  lai^ge  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  British  official  report  for  1872  shows 
that  there  were,  at  that  time,  in  England  122  in- 
dustrial art-schools;  besides  which  there  were 
194,.549  children  receiving  instruction  in  draw- 
ing in  the  "  schools  for  the  poor."  Up  to  tibAt 
time,  there  had  been  estabhshed  one  weU-ajK- 
pointed  art-school  of  190  students  for  eveiy 
210,000  of  the  population;  so  rapidly  was  in- 
struction in  art  as  applied  to  industiy  provided 
for  and  diffused  among  the  industrial  classes  of 
Great  Britain.  But  the  results  had,  previous  to  this 
time,  been  already  definitely  shown.  At  the  Pans 
Exposition  of  1 8G7,  England  stood  in  the  first  rank 
of  artistic  nations,  and  even  surpassed  some  of 
those  who  previously  had  carried  off  the  highest 
honors.  Tms  great  advance  made  by  the  English 
from  1851  to  1867  alarmed  the  French.  They  saw 
they  could  no  longer  rely  on  that  prestige  whic^ 
had  always  placed  them  at  the  head ;  and  they. 
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in  turn  began  to  reconstruct,  improve,  and  in- 
crease their  art-schools.     The  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  after  due 
consideration,  maae  an  elaborate  report,  and  the 
government  acted  upon  its   recommendations. 
Immediately  after  the  late  war  between  France 
and  Germany,  the  Prussian  minister  of  conoonerce 
and  industry  issued  a  circular  caUinir  upon  the 
government  and  the  people  to  follow  tne  example 
of  France ;  and  it  is  now  being  followed  in  all 
the  schools  of  Prussia,  from  the  primary  school  to 
the  imiversity.     Not  only  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  but  in  nearly  all  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries  is  thisgreat  movement  in  art-edu- 
cation in  progress.    The  United  States,  alone  of 
all  enlighten^  nations,  is  making  but  little  ad- 
vancement and  little  effort  in  this  direction.  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  a  few  other  states  have 
enacted  laws  concerning  the  teaching  of  free- 
hand drawing  in  the  pm)lic  schools,  and  in  this 
way  have  shown  some  appreciation  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject. 

During  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  na- 
tional independence  of  the  United  States,  nothing 
was  accomplished  in  art  education.    All  teaching 
was  confined  to  the  few  lessons  that  were  given 
by   professional  painters.      Even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  no  school  had 
been  established.     In  1802,  however,  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  found  an  institution  for  the 
promotion  of  the  arts  of  drawing,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  in  the  ci^  of  New  York,  under  the 
name  of  The  New  York  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
On  account  of  the  want  of  public  interest  in  the 
enterprise,  and  the  inactivity  of  those  who  start- 
ed it,  the  charter  for  the  academy  was  not  ob- 
tained until  1808.    In  1805,  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded  at  Philadel- 
phia by  seventy-one  citizens ;  and  in  Boston,  in 
1807,  the  Public  Library  and  Department  (f 
Fine   Arts  was  estabUshed.    lliese  institutions 
are  still  in  existence ;  but  the  New  York  Academy 
only  lasted  tiU  1816.    There  is  no  evidence  that 
there  were  any  schools  of  importance  connected 
with  the  first  academies.    Tne  few  artists  who 
belonged  to  them  probably  practiced  drawing 
from  casts,  and,  it  may  be,  sometimes  from  life. 
—  Among  the  names  of  those  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  ^t-matters  at  the  early  date  here  refer- 
red to,  may  be  foimd  some  of  the  best  men  of  the 
time ;  and  at  their  head  stood  De  Witt  Clinton, 
certainly  the  foremost  man  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     He  was  the  president  of  the  Academy, 
and   delivered  an  address  upon  the  Fine  Arts 
when  he  retired  from  active  participation  in  its 
affairs.     According  to  the  venerable  Thomas  A. 
Cummings,  a  veteran  artist  at  this  date  (1876), 
this  address  was  probably  the  first  ever  delivered 
in  this  country  on  that  subject.     It  is  likely  that 
there  were  some  artistic  societies,  classes,  or  clubs 
besides  those  mentioned,  struggling  into  existence 
in   cities   like  Boston,  Philt^elphia,  Baltimore, 
Richmond,  and  Charleston,  but  of  these  we  have 
but  little  or  no  history.    It  is  quite  certain  that, 
up  to   1816,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  in- 
struct students  anywhere   in  this  country.  In 


1825,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  a  new  association,  just  then  formed, 
called  the  New  York  Drawing  Association. 
It  was  out  of  the  small  number  of  artists  who 
constituted  this  association,  and  who  met  three 
times  a  week  to  draw  from  casts,  that  the  present 
National  Academy  (f  Desig^i  was  established. 
Much  dissatisfaction  was  caused  among  the 
members  of  the  Drawing  Association^  on  ac- 
count of  an  attempt  of  Col.  John  Trumbull,  the 
historical  painter,  acting  as  the  president  of  the 
then  almost  defunct  Academy  (f  Fine  Arts,  to 
assume  a  kind  of  dictatorship  over  them.  These 
pretensions,  however,  were  stoutly  and  success- 
fully repelled  by  president  Morse  and  the  yoimg 
artists  of  the  association.  Col.  IVumbuU  was 
evidently  opposed  to  art-schools ;  and  accordh^ 
to  Mr.  (vummings,  he  assailed  the  students  of 
that  day  in  a  very  rude  and  improper  manner. 
The  resolution  of  Morse  and  his  associates  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  foundation  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  on  the  18th  of  January, 

1826,  with  twenty-five  artists,  and  a  life^school 
of  eleven  students.  Mr.  Morse  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  first  exhibition  of  the  new  academy, 
in  which  he  announced  a  new  departure  from 
the  old  forms  and  usages  of  the  art-associations 
which  had  previously  been  established.  His 
course  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  adopted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  academies  of  Europe.  From 
1826  to  1830,  there  was  a  bitter  feud  between 
the  rival  institutions,  the  American  Academy 
and  the  Natiomd  Academy, — the  former  sup- 
ported by  the  renowned  John  Vanderlyn,  and 
the  latter  by  the  illustrious  and  inderatigable 
Morse.  The  contest  ended  by  the  discontinuance 
of  the  older  institution;  but  while  it  was  m 
progress,  the  interests  of  art  were  neglected,  and 
adriducation  sunk  to  a  low  ebb.  Owing  to 
causes  that  have  not  been  explained,  the  National 
Academy  {f  Design  has  never  been  able  to  estab- 
lish and  continue  a  first-class  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  students.  On  tins  accoimt,  the  institu- 
tion can  hardly  lay  claim  to  be  a  national  one, 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  has  kept  pace  with  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  coimtry. 

MeQiods  of  Art- Instruction. —  The  modes  of 
drawing  and  the  usages  of  art-schools  are  nearly 
the  same  now  that  they  were  in  the  Old  World 
two  hundred  years  ago ;  that  is,  in  schools  in 
which  pupils  are  trained  to  be  professional  artists. 
After  students  have  learned  to  draw  from  the 
flat,  from  lithographs,  drawings,  etchings,  etc.,  on 
paper,  they  are  required  to  draw  from  plaster 
casts,  —  mostly  figures  and  fragments  of  the 
antique,  statues,  and  busts,  The  t«Eicher  of  draw- 
ing very  often  selects  for  the  student  those  casts 
which  are  best  suited  to  his  taste,  style,  and  abil- 
ity. These  casts  are  generally  so  arranged  and 
illuminated  as  to  show  strong  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade ;  and  each  student  is  provided  with  an 
old-fashioned  drawing-board,  which  is  simply  a 
board,  generaUy  about  35  x  25  inches,  with  two 
legs,  resting  unon  the  floor  and  thus  support- 
ing one  end,  while  the  other  end  rests  on  the  lap  of 
the  student.  A  charcoal  outline  of  the  object  to  bc^ 
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drawn  is  first  made,  lliis  being  easily  rubbed 
off,  the  student  is  thus  enabled  to  get  the  outline 
with  less  trouble  than  would  be  possible  with 
crayons,  which  are  only  resorted  to  aJter  a  correct 
outline  has  been  obtained.  —  The  Ufe-sckool,  as 
it  is  called,  or  more  properly  speaking,  drawing 
from  the  living  form,  is  genersdly  conducted  in 
the  following  manner.  ITie  model,  or  person  who 
is  to  stand,  or  pose,  is  placed  generally  under  the 
light,  in  whatever  position  may  be  chosen  by  the 
students.  They  then  arrange  themselves  around 
the  model,  and  begin  their  muwings.  llie  model 
stands  from  twenty-live  to  fifty  minutes  in  one 
position.  A  rest  is  then  taken,  and  at  will  the 
model  again  assumes  precisely  the  same  position 
as  before,  and  the  drawing  goes  on  until  each 
student  has  finished. 

Ar^Scliools  in  Uie  United  States, — The  num- 
ber of  art-schools  or  institutions  affording  art- 
instruction,  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  1874,  is  twenty-six ;  as  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

Intiiiatioiui  affording  Art-inttnietion  in  U.  S. 


Namb 


School  of  Design  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art-As- 
sociation   

Tale  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts 

Art-Schools  of  Chicago 
Academy  of  Design   . 

Illinois  Indostrial  Univer- 
sity   

Schools  of  Art  and  Design 
of  Maryland  Institute 

Art-School 

Boston  Art-Club 

Lowell  School  of  Practical 
Design. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology 

Mass.  Normal  Art-School 

Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial 
Science 

St.  Louis  Art-School 

Manchester  Art-Associa- 
tion   

Brooklyn  Ar^  Association 

Cornell  University 

Ladies'  Art- Association. 

National  Academy  of  De 
sign 

The  Palette  Club 

CooperUnion  Art-Schools, 

1.  Women's  Art-School 

2.  Free  School  of  Art. . 
College  of  Fine  Arts  of 

Syracuse  University. . . 

School  of  Design  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati 

Toledo  University  of  Arts 
and  Trades 

Franklin  Institute  Draw- 
ing Classes  

Art-Classes  of  the  Penns. 
Academy  of  Fme  Arts. 

Philadelphia  School  of 
Design  for  Women 

Pittsburg  School  of  De- 
sign for  Women 


Location 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 

New  Haven,  Ot 

Chicago,  m. 

Urbana,  III. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Manchester.  N.  H. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


When 
founded 


1873 

1864 

1867 

1874 

1848 
1874 
1856 

1872 
1861 
1873 


1865 
1872 

1871 
1861 
1865 
1870 

1820 
1869 

1855 
1857 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1872 

Cincinnati,  0. 

1869 

Toledo,  0. 

1872 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1824 

PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

1806 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1847 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1865 

Of  these  institutions  three  are  the  great  art- 
schools  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  New 


Haven ;  namely,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts^  the  National  Academy  ^ 
Design y  and  the  Yale  Scfiool  (f  the  Fine  Arts. 
Ten  of  these  institutions  are  for  the  special 
training  of  artists,  lluree  others,  the  Bostmi 
Art'Club,  the  Palette  Cluby  and  the  Ladies' 
Art-Associationy  are  voluntary  associations  of 
artists,  with  life-classes,  etc.,  for  their  own  im- 
provement. 

In  some  of  these  schools  nearly  every  kind  of 
art-culture  receives  attention,  —  drawing  from 
the  flat,  from  simple  objects,  casts,  the  antique, 
paintings,  and  from  life ;  modeling  in  clay,  wax, 
and  plaster ;  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors ; 
architecture ;  and  fr^co  painting.  In  others,  the 
instruction  is  given  with  special  reference  to  the 
practical  application  of  science  to  art,  to  the  edu- 
cation of  skilled  artisans,  to  mechanics,  manu- 
facturers, etc. 

The  number  of  artrschools  is  so  small,  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  inhabitants,  that,  in 
fact,  but  very  little  national  progress  in  artrcul- 
ture  can  be  expected.  On  account  of  the  lack 
of  opportunities  for  studying  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, most  students  who  have  the  means  go  to 
Europe  to  obtain  those  facilities  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  According  to  the  Re- 
port above  quoted,  there  are  only  27  art-^nuseums 
and  art-coHectiofiSj  of  colleges,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these  seven  are  in  New  York,  six  in 
Massachusetts,  two  each  in  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  each  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  incomes  of  eight  of  these 
institutions,  in  1874,  were  reported  as  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  about  $200,000;  but  of  this, 
370,000  was  reported  as  the  income  of  the  (hr- 
coran  Art  OaUery,  at  Washington,  which  has  an 
endowment  of  $1,000,000.  Eleven  of  the  twenty- 
seven  institutions  above  referred  to  are  artrcollec- 
tions  connected  with  colleges  or  universitieB,  and 
most  of  them  are  of  recent  foundation, —  five 
since  1872. 

Instruction  in  Drawing, — There  is  a  growii^ 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  drawing  as  a  branch 
of  common  school  instruction,  and  a  much  clearer 
perception  of  the  fact  that  to  teach  drawing  sys- 
tematically in  the  schools  of  the  people  is  to  lay 
the  foundation  not  only  of  national  art-culture, 
but  of  national  progress  in  the  industrial  arts. 
The  state  superintendents  and  many  of  the  ci^ 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  express  this 
sentiment  very  generally  and  strongly,  and  earn- 
estly advocate  tSe  encouragement  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools,  especiaUy  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  that  class  of  pupils  who  are  to  become 
the  future  skilled  laborers  and  artisans  of  the 
nation.  As  an  illustration,  we  quote  the  words 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Indiana  :  *'  Indiana,  as 
much  as  an^  state  in  the  Union,  needs  to  look 
after  these  mterests,  and  needs  to  educate  her 
children  for  the  work  which  must  either  be  done 
by  them  or  by  some  more  skillful  class,  imported 
from  abroad  to  supply  their  places.  Her  wood, 
wool,  minerals,  aiKi  other  rough  materials  are 
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carried  away  and  manufactured  into  the  com- 
monest articles  of  daily  use,  and  are  returned  to 
ti^e  state  as  imported  articles  at  an  enormous 
cost . . .  The  skill  of  our  native  workmen  is 
limited  through  want  of  training,  and  our  labor 
is  not,  therefore,  of  the  most  profitable  quality. 
That  our  system  of  education  is  in  this  point  de- 
fective, and  that  it  needs  such  improvement  as 
shidl  look  to  the  preparation  of  persons  for 
skillful  labor,  are  no  longer  matters  of  ques- 
tion." (See  Reportt  1 HT4 )  He ,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  the  statutes  of  the  state  be  so 
amended  as  to  include  drawing  as  one  of  the 
common  school  branches  of  study.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, much  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  in 
compliance  with  the  law  of  1870,  which  provided 
that "  any  dty  or  town  may,  and  eveiy  city  and 
town  having  more  than  IO,(M)0  inhabitants  shall, 
annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  per- 
sons over  fifteen  years  of  age."  Of  the  twenty- 
three  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  in  1874, 
twenty  had  complied  with  the  statute.  In  1871, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  school  committee,  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  head-master  of  the  scliool  of 
art  in  Leeds,  England,  took  the  direction  of 
this  branch  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston ;  and  subsequently  was  appointed 
State-Director  of  art-education.  In  18 <3,  the 
State  Normal  Art-School  was  established  at 
Boston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  for 
the  training  of  art-teachers,  or  teachers  of  in- 
dustrial drawing,  which  institution,  in  1874,  had 
12  instructors  and  240  students.  The  results  of 
this  ^tem,  so  complete  and  admirable,  have 
thus  far  been  eminently  successful.  The  state 
of  New  York,  following  the  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1875,  passel  a  law  requiring  indus- 
trial drawing  to  bs  taught  in  all  the  common 
schools  of  the  state.     (S^  Drawing.) 

Mode  <f  Establishmj  Art-ScTiools. — ^The  first 
thing  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  art- 
schools,  or  for  the  introduction  of  drawing, 
modeling,  and  designing  into  schools  alreac^ 
established,  is  to  obtain  capable  teachers,  or  art- 
masters.  These  must  be  trained  in  the  art  in 
normal  schools ;  or  the  officers  of  school-districts 
may  institute  classes  for  this  purpose.  The 
Cooper  InsHUUe,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
the  School  of  Desiffn,  in  Cincinnati,  and  some 
others,  have  prepared  a  considerable  nmnber 
of  excellent  art-teachers.  The  state  normal 
schools  have  also  done  something  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  have  the  facility  and  means,  if  properly 
applied,  to  do  very  much  more,  llie  customary 
mode  of  procedure  in  art-instruction  has  abready 
been  ex^uained ;  but  the  various  methods  of  in- 
struction in  drawing  wiU  be  given  in  another 
part  of  this  work.  (See  Drawing.)  Modeling 
nas  not  yet  become  as  prominent  in  industrial 
art-education  as  its  importance  demands.  With- 
out doubt,  the  modeling  of  real  forms  is  much 
more  beneficial  for  the  future  artisan  than  the 
representation  of  forms  upon  flat  surfaces.  It 
wUl  be  readily  perceived  that  the  wood-carver, 
cabinet-maker,  luachiniBt,  jeweler,  and  all  others 


whose  work  consists  in  the  production  of  formSr 
would  be  better  trained  in  this  way.  To  the  de- 
signer of  fabrics,  drawing  on  flat  surfaces  is 
the  preferable  practice ;  but  in  nearly  all  other 
cases,  modeling  affords  the  most  efficient  train- 
ing. A  set  of  objects  classified  and  graded, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated  forms, 
as  well  as  compositions  for  drawing  and  model- 
ing purposes,  is  of  great  value  in  this  instruction; 
and.  accompanying  this,  there  sliould  be  a  com- 
prehensive text-book,  or  manual,  giving  directions 
as  to  the  modes  of  teaching,  the  arrangement  of 
rooms  and  studios,  the  adjustment  of  ughts,  and 
the  placing  of  casts  and  models ;  together  with  a 
full  description  of  the  materials  and  instruments 
needed  at  each  stage  and  in  each  department  of 
the  instruction.  For  valuable  information  and 
suggestions  in  this  direction,  see  Art-Education, 
by  Prof.  C.  O.  Thompson,  in  Report  of  Contmis- 
sioner  of  Education  (1873). 

Importance  of  Art-EAlucatioii. — This  country 
can  compete  with  foreign  nations  in  the  produc- 
tion of  articles  requiring  taste  and  skilled  labor 
only  by  establishing  schools  for  instruction  in  the 
fine  arts  and  in  industrial  art,  so  that  the  native 
artisans  may  be  properly  educated.  Millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  Europe,  are  at  the 
present  time  receiving  an  industrial  art-education 
at  the  public  expense ;  anil  the  United  States, 
through  the  state  or  national  governments,  must 
make  a  similar  provision.  The  following  facts 
clearly  show  this  necessity.  In  1874,  there  were 
exported  from  the  United  States  articles  upon 
which  skilled  and  mechanical  labor  had  been  ex- 
pended, of  the  value  of  ^24,631,835 ;  while  the 
value  of  such  articles  imported,  was  81 77,857,1 32. 
In  the  same  year,  the  articles  of  taste  and 
skilled  labor  exported  from  France  amounted  to 
8434,513  800,  and  from  England,  to  8384 ,787,944. 
llie  contrast  presents  an  instructive  lesson  as  to 
the  importance  of  art-education  in  its  relation 
to  national  wealth  and  prosperity. — See  Modem 
Art-Education  (Boston,  1875);  Official  Report 
if  the  Vietina  Exposition  (1873) ;  Reports  of 
U.  S.  Commissioner  qf  Ehiaiti^n  (1872,  -3,  -4.) 

ARTISANS,  Education  of.  See  Tbch- 
NicAi^  Education. 

ABTS,  Liberal.  The  term  arts,  or  liberal 
arts,  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  applied  to  cer- 
tain studies  which  constituted  an  essential  part 
of  a  learned  education,  llie  full  course  of  study, 
at  that  period,  embraced  **  the  seven  liberal  arts,'* 
three  of  which — grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric — 
composed  what  was  called  the  irivium  (thetriplo 
way  to  eloquence);  and  the  remaining  four — 
music,  aritmnetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy — 
constituted  the  guadririum  (the  quadruple  way). 
The  term  faculti/  of  arts  denoted,  in  the  univer- 
sities, those  who  devoted  themselves  to  philos- 
ophy and  science,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
faculty  of  theology,  of  medicine,  or  of  law. 
Mtister  (iM.m/ufister)  was  used  to  designate  one 
who  taught  the  liberal  arts ;  and  doctor,  one  who 
taught  or  practiced  divinity,  law,  or  medicine. 
The  first  degree  (r/radiis)  of  proficiency  in  the 
arts,    instituted,  as  it  is  said,  by  Gregory  IX. 
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about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  that  power  to  control  the  sucoeaBion  of  our  ideas  or 
of  bachelor  (Lat.  baccalaureus);  and  the  second  thoughts  very  much  depends  upon  the  habits 
that  of  master,  which  originally  conferred  the  '  we  may  have  formed  in  establishing  these  asBocia- 
right,  and  indeed  imposed  the  duty,  of  teaching  i  tions.  If  the  ideas  with  which  a  person's  mind 
one  or  more  of  the  liberal  arts.  This  title,  in  the  is  stored  are  connected  only  by  arbitrary  or  acci- 
colleges  and  univereities  of  the  United  States,  dental  associations,  he  will  tind  it  difficult  to 
England,  and  France,  is  now  merely  honoraiy.  '  arrange  his  thoughts  on  any  subject  in  a  regular, 
(See  Degrees.)  lo^cm  order.    i)n  the  other  iiand,  there  are 

ASCHAM,  Roger,  a  celebrated  English  mmds  so  trained  as  to  be  able,  at  any  moment, 
scholar  and  teacher,  who  flourished  during  the  ;  to  command  their  ideas  upon  any  subject  with 
reigns  of  Henry  VIIL,  Marv,  and  Elizabeth,  ,  which  they  are  acquainted,  so  that  they  flow 
was  born  in  1515,  and  died  in  1568.  He  |  forth  in  an  unintermitting  logical  stream.  Ma- 
graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1537,  ;  caulay  says  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "Bis  mind 
became  a  college  tutor,  and  was  appointed  to  reail  was  a  vast  magazine,  admirably  arranged ;  eveiy 
Greek  in  the  public  schools.  In  1545,  he  pub-  ,  thing  was  there,  and  every  thing  was  in  its 
lished  Tacopnilu.%  or  the  Softool  of  SJtootiiig,  :  place.  His  judgments  on  men,  on  sects, 
in  which,  as  I)r.  Johnson  says,  "  he  designed  not  i  on  books,  had  been  often  and  carefully  tested 
only  to  teach  the  art  of  shooting,  but  to  give  an  and  weighed,  and  had  then  been  committed, 
example  of  diction  more  natural  and  more  truly  i  each  to  its  proper  receptacle,  in  the  most 
English  than  was  used  by  the  common  writers  capacious  and  most  acciu^tely  constructed  mem- 
of  that  age."  In  1548,  he  was  appointed  teacher  ory  that  any  human  beuig  ever  possessed.  It 
of  the  learned  languages  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  you  had 
afterwai'ds  queen,  and  continued  to  perform  that  asked  for  anything  that  was  not  to  be  found  in 
service  for  two  years.  Ill  1553,  he  was  appointed  that  immense  store-house.  The  article  which 
Latin  secretary  to  Queen  Manr,  and  was  contin-  \  you  required  was  not  only  there ;  it  was  ready ; 
ued  in  the  same  office  by  Elizabeth,  besides  it  was  m  its  own  proper  compartment.  In  a 
acting  as  her  tutor  in  I^tin  and  Greek.  His  moment  it  was  brought  down,  unpacked  and  dis- 
most  noted  work  is  "  The  ScliolenKtster,  or  a  played.*'  This  admirably  expresses,  of  course  in 
Plain  and  PerfUe  Way  of  teacJiing  Children  a  very  high  degree  of  development,  and  partly  as 
to  uniierstand.reatl,  and  icriie  the  Latin  Tonye,''  the  result  of  a  natural  constitution  of  mind,  the 
published  by  his  widow  in  1571.  Dr.  Johnson  intellectual  quality  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  teacher, 
said,  this  work  was  "  perhaps  the  best  advice  that  in  connection  with  the  association  of  ideas.  It 
was  ever  given  for  the  study  of  languages ;''  and  a  |  follows,  too,  from  this  that  the  law  by  which 
recent  authority  says:  "Tlus  book  sets  forth  the  '  ideas  become  permanently  associated  by  means 
only  sound  method  of  acquiring  a  dead  language.''  |  of  repetition,  should  have  a  most  important  place 
—  See  Life  of  Ascham,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  consideration  of  the  teacher.  (Certain 
for  an  edition  of  his  Polish  works,  published  in  branches  of  knowledge  require  the  special  appli- 
1761 ;  Grant,  De  Vita  Kogeri  Aschftm;  Wood,  cation  of  this  law ;  such  as  arithmetical  taDies, 
Fasti  Oxotiienses  ;  Hartley  Coleridge,  Lives  trrammatical  paradigms,  and  all  other  things  that, 
(f  Northern  WorUties,  vol.  ii. ;  Quick,  Essays  having  no  logical  relations,  are  to  be  arbitrarilv 
on  Educational  Reformei^s  (London,  1868.)  The  |  associated,  llie  point  to  be  gained  in  such 
last  mentioned  work  contains  an  exceUent  sketch  acquisitions  is  to  connect  these  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  Ascham's  method.  I  in  such  a  way  that  one  will  instantly,  and,  as  it 

ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS.  By  this  were,  automatically,  sugg^  the  other.  1  he  per- 
is meant  that  relation  or  connection  which  is  \  ceptions  of  sight  an(i  hearing  may  both  be 
formed  between  ideas,  so  that  one  immediately  ;  brought  into  play  in  accomplishing  this.  The 
suggests  the  other,  hence  called  by  Dr.  Brown  former  are,  without  doubt,  the  strongest  and  the 
the  principle  of  simple  stuffjestion.  ITiis  law  of  most  enduring,  as  Horace  truly  says, 
mental  operation  demands  a  most   careful  con-  |         Seguius  irritant  animos  demisM  per  aarem, 

sideration  in  both  moral  and  intellectual  educa-  Q"*™  *i"®  ■"***  ***'""•*  «"^Mta  fldeiibus. 
tion.  Feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  often  {  Hence  the  use  of  the  blackboard  and  slate,  par- 
associated  with  certain  ideas  or  objects  in  the  ,  ticularly  the  former ;  also  the  importance  of 
minds  of  pupils  at  school,  and  thus  control  their  repeating  aloud  from  the  printed  page.  (See 
whole  after  life.  Antipathies,  prejudices,  or  ,  Intellectual  Education,  Memory,  Mnemonics, 
predilections  are  thus  so  tirmlv  fixed,  that  they    and  Rote-Teachin(..) 

can  never  be  eradicated.  The  law  of  association.  ASTRONOMY  (Gr.a(Tr^m',a8tar,and  v<Ji^oc, 
rightly  applied  by  the  teacher,  may  thus  be  used  ,  a  law),  the  science  which  treats  of  the  heavenly 
to  establish  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  an  abhor-  ,  bodies,  has  peculiarly  strong  claims  to  a  place 
rence  of  meanness  antl  wrong,  of  falsehood  and  in  every  educational  scheme  of  study,  both  as  a 
dishonestv,  which  will  go  far  toward  forming  a  means  of  intellectual  training,  and  on  account  of 
thoroughly  virtuous  character.  This  law  has  a  the  practical  value  of  the  claSs  of  facts  which  it 
veiy  important  apphcation  in  the  inteUectual  embraces,  as  well  as  its  ennobling  influence  upon 
training  of  the  young,  and  in  the  general  cultiva-  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  progress  of  this 
tion  of  the  mind.  Here  we  are  to  consider  the  science  in  modem  times  has  been  perhaps  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  law  of  association  |  most  interesting  feature  of  the  intellectual  histo- 
operatee.  (See  Faculties,  Development  of.)  The    ry  of  the  period,  and  its  cultivation  in  this  coun- 
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Ht  has  shed  a  peculiar  luster  upon  American 
scientific  and  mathematical  genius.  The  im- 
mediate results  of  this  study  not  being  so  obvi- 
ous as  those  of  most  others  to  which  is  universally 
conceded  a  place  in  the  courses  of  instruction 
prescribed  for  common  schools,  it  has  been  in 
these  schools,  comparatively  speaking,  a  neglected 
subject.  But  the  science  to  which  we  owe  our 
means  of  measuring  time,  of  locating  places  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  longitude  and  latitude,  of 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  countries  and  sections  of 
country,  of  accurately  mapping  out  coast-lines, 
of  navigating  the  ocean,  of  ascertaining  the  mag- 
nitude and  exact  figure  of  the  globe  which  we  in- 
habit, and  determining  its  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse, certainly  should  not  be  overlooked.  Pri- 
marily, astronomy  is  a  science  of  observation.  Its 
materials  are  observed  facts ;  but  it  dijffers  from 
many  other  natural  sciences  in  that  the  observed 
facts,  far  from  explaining  themselves,  demand  a 
peculiar  exerdse  of  conception,  iud^ent,  and 
reason,  in  order  to  infer  from  them  the  trutlis 
which  they  obscurely  indicate.  Thus,  when  we 
observe  the  varying  apparent  diameters  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  phenomena  of  eclipses  and 
tiles,  the  professions,  stations,  and  retrograda- 
tions  of  the  planets,  etc.,  we  have  advanced,  how- 
ever accurate  our  observations,  but  little  toward 
a  solution  of  the  mysteries  involved  in  these  ap- 

Eearances.  We  must  conceive  how.  under  a  genend 
ypothesis  of  the  structure  of  the  solar  system, 
these  phenomena  are  caused,  since  the  phenom- 
ena often  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  facts ; 
e,  g.  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planets  appear 
to  contradict  the  general  truth,  or  law,  of  their 
eastward  orbital  motion. 

In  teaching  this  subject,  the  order  of  investi- 
gation— ^the  analytic  method,  should  be  at  first 
adopted,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  because  in  this  wav 
we  are  able  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupd 
clearer  conceptions  of  fundamental  facts,  and  (2) 
because  he  will  thus  form  the  habits  of  thought 
which  are  particularly  needed  in  the  study  of  this 
science.  We  should  insist  upon  his  observing  for 
himself  all  the  more  obvious  phenomena,  and 
then  stating,  as  fully  and  accurateljr  as  possible, 
the  result  of  his  observations.  It  is  astonishing 
how  many  persons  go  through  the  world,  filling 
the  measure  of  a  long  life,  without  casting  any- 
thing but  an  indifferent,  uninquiring,  and  un- 
interested glance  at  the  glories  of  the  stellar  firma- 
ment. So  it  is  also  with  children,  before  their  at- 
tention is  attracted,  and  their  interest  aroused,  to 
observe  the  wonders  of  the  heavens.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  should  lead  his  pupils,  by  questioning 
them,  to  notice  some  of  the  most  ordinary  phe- 
nomena; as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  the  phases  of  the  latter,  the  apparent 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  stars,  the  positions  and 
apparent  movements  of  the  larger  and  more  con- 
spicuous planets  among  the  stars,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides,  the  solar  and  lunar  eclijises, 
etc  Finding,  from  such  questioning,  that  they 
have  really  been  inattentive  to  what  they  might 
readily  have  observed,  the  pupils  will  strive  to  see 
these  things  for  themselves,  and  will  thus,  in  a 


short  time,  acquire  such  an  experience  of  their 
own,  as  will  enable  them  to  pursue  the  study 
with  interest  and  success.  As  soon  as  they  have 
acquired  a  clear  conception  of  these  natural  ap- 
pearances, their  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
explanation  of  them:  and  in  this,  for  a  short  time 
at  least,  it  would  be  well  to  let  the  pupils  try 
to  think  out  for  themselves  some  hypothesis  to 
account  for  what  they  have  seen,  and  not  to  give 
them  the  correct  scientific  explanation  until  tliey 
have  exhausted  their  own  conjectures.  For,  it  is 
not  so  much  facts  that  we  desire  to  communicate 
as  mental  habits;  and,  by  the  process  here  recom- 
mended, whatever  facts  are  finally  imparted, 
though  they  may  be  few,  will  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory.  This  process  is,  how- 
ever, strictly  in  accordance  with  the  educational 
axiom,  that  the  pupil  should  be  told  nothing 
which  he  may  be  made  to  discover  for  himself; 
to  which  may  periiape  be  added,  that  he  ^ould 
be  told  nothing  imul  he  has  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover it  for  himself,  and  has  failed  in  the  effort. 
(See  Science  Teachino.)  After  this  prelimi- 
nary instruction,  an  elementary  course  in  astron- 
omy would  embrace  the  following  topics  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  presentation: —  (1)  ITie 
earth — its  form,  magnitude,  motions,  etc.,  with  the 
phenomena  connected  with  it,  and  arising  from 
its  relations  to  the  sun,  such  as  day  and  night, 
and  the  seasons;  (2)  The  solur  system — its  general 
arrangement,  the  bodies  of  which  it  is  composed, 
with  their  magnitudes,  distances,  periodic  times, 
the  position  of  their  orbits  and  axes,  and  their 
apparent  motions;  (3)  The  circles  etc.  of  the 
sphere;  as  equator,  equinoctial,  ecliptic,  merid- 
ians, tropics,  polar  circles,  longitude  and  latitude, 
both  terrestrial  and  celestial,  declination  and 
right  ascension,  the  horizon,  vertical  circles,  alti- 
tude and  azimuth,  etc.  If  the  preliminary  in- 
struction has  been  correct  and  thorough,  these 
various  tropics  can  be  taught  in  such  a  manner 
as,  at  every  point,  to  appeal  to  the  learner's  in- 
telligence, and,  not  as  a  mass  of  arbitrary  facts, 
encumbering  his  memory  for  a  while,  to  drop  out 
afterwards  as  useless  lumber.  For  example,  if 
we  would  lead  his  mind  to  a  clear  idea  of 
the  use  of  longitude  and  latitude  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  we  ask  him  to  locate,  that  is,  to 
describe  the  location  of,  any  point  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  He  will  soon  be  led  to  perceive 
that  this  cannot  be  done  without  some  standards 
I  of  reference;  and  thus  the  use  of  the  equator 
.  and  meridians  will  become  obvious,  and,  in  a 
j  similar  manner,  that  of  altitude  and  azimuth,  in 
locating  the  positions  of  stars  and  planets  in  the 
visible  heavens,  or  right  ascension  and  decUna- 
I  tion,  in  fixing  their  places  in  the  celestial  sphere. 
I  Xo  part  of  this  science  need  be  taught  aA)itra- 
'  rily.  Even  the  numerical  facts,  as  disSmces,  mag- 
!  nitudes,  periods  of  revolution,  etc.,  should,  in 
I  part  at  least,  be  worked  out,  however  rudely,  for 
I  the  student  from  the  data  of  observation;  or  he 
I  should  be  required  to  work  them  out  himself, 
after  being  taught  the  principles  and  methods 
j  involved.  Thus,  the  teacher  may  begin  with  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  and  show  how  this  has 
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been  determined;  then  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth,  explaining  in  this  connection  the 
nature  and  use  of  paralluc;  then  the  Unear  di- 
ameter of  the  sun  from  its  apparent  diameter; 
then  the  sidereal  year  of  the  earth,  and  the 
sidereal  periods  of  the  planets  from  their  observed 
synodic  periods;  and  next  the  distances  of  the 

Elanets  from  an  application  of  Kepler's  third 
iw,  etc.  In  this  way,  the  whole  subject  will  be 
so  woven  together  in  the  pupil's  mind,  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  forget  its  funda- 
mental pnnciples,  however  few  of  its  facts  of 
detail  he  may  retain.  After  such  a  course,  it 
will  be  a  veir  simple  matter  to  present  for  his 
study  the  otner  important  topics  comprehended 
in  the  general  subject. 

The  use  of  diagrams  and  apparatus  should 
be  constantly  resorted  to  in  giving  the  instruc- 
tion here  marked  out ;  but  great  care  should  be 
observed  to  prevent  the  use  of  apparatus  from 
superseding  or  obscuring  the  ideas  obtained  from 
the  observation  of  nature  itself.  'Vhe  student 
must  come  down  to  the  apparatus  from  a  clear 
conception  of  the  actual  phenomena,  using  the 
machme  to  apprehend  the  manner  in  which  the 
phenomena  occur.  Very  simple  apparatus  is 
umch  to  be  preferred  to  cumbrous  and  compli- 
cated machin.»ry,— admirable.  p.Thaps,  as  piec.« 
of  ingi'iiious  workmanship  but  of  little  value  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration.  'Hie  student  should, 
however,  be  thoroughly  practiced  in  the  use  of 
tlie  globes,  as  a  very  essential  part  of  the  training 
comprehended  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The 
use  of  a  telescope,  of  at  least  moderate  power, 
is  also  a  valuable  means  of  augmenting  both  the 
interest  and  information  of  the  student,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  uranography, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  as  weU 
as  entertaining  departments  of  astronomical 
science.  In  this  part  of  the  study,  a  good  plani- 
sphere will  prove  a  valuable  adjunct. 

The  religious  aspects  of  the  study  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  giving  tliis  instruction.  The 
student  should  be  constantly  reminded  that,  in 
studying  the  pheno^nena  and  laws  of  the  material 
universe,  he  is  contemplatiu^  the  works  of  an 
infinitelv  wise  and  beneficent  Oeator,  who  has 
wonderfully  endowed  us  with  faculties  to  behold 
the  splendor  of  his  works,  and.  in  some  degree,  to 
conceive  of  their  vastuess.  Says  a  distinguished 
(ierman  educator :  "  Astronomy  is,  more  than 
any  other  science,  valuable  as  a  study  for  youth. 
None  will  seize  so  strongly  and  fully  upon  the 
youthful  mind.  It  hardens  the  body,  snarpens 
the  senses,  practices  the  memory,  nourishes  the 
fancy  with  the  noblest  images,  develops  the 
power  of  thinking,  destroys  aB  narrow-minded- 
ness, and  lays  an  immovable  foundation  for  faith 
in  God." 

ATHENEX7M,  or  Athenaeiim  (Gr.  W^rr 
vaiov,  a  building  dedicated  to  Athena,  or  Minerva, 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens),  was  the  name  ap- 
plied to  a  temple  at  Athens,  in  which  poets  and 
scholars  used  to  meet  and  read  their  productions. 
At  Bome,  a  celebrated  institution  of  the  same 
name  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  on 
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his  return  from  the  east,  about  133  A.  D.  It 
existed  until  the  5th  century,  and  also  served  aa 
a  school  in  which  teachers,  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  gave  instruction  in  poetry  and 
rhetoric.  In  modem  times,  this  name  is  frequent- 
ly used  to  denote  a  scientific  association  or  the 
building  in  which  such  an  association  meets.  In 
Ik'lgium  and  Holland,  it  is  used  to  designate 
a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  ranking  next  to  the 
university.     (See  ]^Ku:irM,  and  Netherlands.) 

ATH£NS,  the  capital  of  ancient  Attica,  one 
of  the  political  divisions  into  which  Hellas  proper 
was  divided,  is  famous  as  the  city  in  which  Greek 
science  and  education  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection,  llie  educational  laws  of  Athens 
constitute  a  part  of  the  legislation  of  Solon.  (See 
Solon.)  They  are,  in  some  respects,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principles  which  regulated 
puolic  education  at  Sparta.  (See  Spabta.)  While 
the  Spartans  almost  exclusively  aimed  at  develop- 
ing tne  highest  perfection  of  the  body,  at  Athena 
a  cultivated  mmd  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
product  of  education.  AU  the  Athenian  chil- 
dren, rich  and  poor,  had  to  attend  school  and 
to  learn  how  to  read ;  and  tardiness  in  attending 
school  as  well  as  truancy  was  punished  by  a  fine. 
Pupils  were  not  admitted  to  school  before  their 
seventh,  nor  after  their  tenth  year  of  age.  After 
attending  school  for  several  years,  poor  children 
were  required  to  be  employed  in  agriculture, 
connnerce,  or  some  trade  ;  while  the  cnildren  of 
wealthy  parents  devoted  themselves  to  music, 
hunting, philosophy,  or  similar  occupations.  If  a 
father  neglected  to  have  his  son  instructed,  the 
son  was  not  bound  to  support  him  in  his  old 
age.  The  elementary  schools  had  at  first  one, 
subsequentlv  two  teachers, — the  grammatist,  who 
taught  reading  and  writing  (ra  ypAfifiaTa^  and 
the  critic,  who  read  the  classics  with  the  children, 
explained  to  them  the  poets,  and  heard  them 
recite  poems.  Homer's  works  were  in  almost 
every  school ;  and,  it  is  said,  Alcibiades,  on  one 
occasion,  boxe J  his  tv^acher's  ears  because  he  did 
not  find  a  copy  of  Homer  in  his  school.  The 
second  book  of  the  Iliad,  wliich  enumerates  the 
tribes  and  princes  who  followed  Agamemnon  to 
the  Trojan  war,  and  the  allies  of  the  Trojans, 
supplied  the  outline  of  the  instruction  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  genealogy.  ITie  grammatist 
first  taught  die  chilmvn  the  alphabet,  the  forma- 
tion of  Tetters  into  words,  and  reading;  direct- 
ing them  to  pay  special  attention  to  long  and 
short  syllables,  to  correct  accentuation,  aid  to 
euphoruous  pronunciation.  When  they  had  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  knowledge  of  reading,  instainc- 
tion  in  writing  bc^n,  embracing  within  its  scope 
both  tachygraphy  (short-hand  writing)  and  cal- 
ligraphy. '1  he  use  of  signs  for  abrid^ents  was. 
known  to  the  Athenian  short-hand  writers.  The 
letters  were  drawn  by  a  stylus  (a  sharp-jwinted 
iron  instrument]  on  wax  tablets,  and  copied  by 
the  children.  The  use  of  ink  was  also  known. 
It  was  prepared  of  soot  and  gum,  and  applied 
to  parchment,  linen,  or  Egyptian  paper  (papi/rus), 
by  means  of  a  brush  or  tube.  All  the  children 
were  required  to  learn  music  and  to  play   on 
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the  lyre  or  citbara.  Many  learned  also  to  play 
on  the  flute.  The  instruction  in  music  was 
difficult,  as  the  Greeks  used  a  very  complicated 
system  of  notation.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
however,  music  (/iovgik^/)  had  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive signmcation,  embracing  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetics.  The  school-house  (rd  SiAa- 
aKaXeiov)  had  oenches  for  the  boys,  and  a  chair  or 
pulpit  (KttdiSpa)  for  the  teacher.  The  teachers  of 
the  elementary  schools  enjoyed  but  little  repu- 
tation in  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of 
their  knowledge  and  their  severity  toward  their 
pupils.  The  children  of  affluent  parents  were 
educated  in  the  higher  branches  of  study,  as 
well  as  trained  by  r^ular  bodily  exercises  in  the 
tjymnasia.  All  the  children  were  obliged  to  take 
part  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  in  order  that,  by  a 
proper  physical  development,  they  might  be  fitted 
for  their  duties  as  citizens,  both  in  peace  and  war. 
At  the  head  of  each  gymnasium,  was  the  gymna- 
siarch,  who  was  elected  by  the  citizens  for  the  term 
of  one  year,  and  who  not  only  did  not  reoeijre  any 
salaiT,  but  had  to  pay  for  the  oil  which  was  used 
for  tne  anointment  of  the  pupils.  The  gynmaai- 
archs  were  assisted  by  inspectors  who  had  to 
maintain  order,  disciphne,  and  cleanlineas.  The 
boys  were  requii;pd  to  attend  at  one  of  these  in- 
stitutions for  a  term  of  two  years,  but  they  were 
aUowed  to  make  their  own  selection.  They 
practiced  in  these  institutions  jumping,  rumiing, 
climbing,  riding  on  horseback,  dnving  chariots, 
wrestling,  throwing  javelins  and  quoits,  fencing, 
and  simuar  exercises.  Si^ecial  attention  was  given 
to  swimming,  which  all  Athenian  boys  mA  to 
learn.  Every  gymnasium  had  a  bath  which  was 
closed  at  sunset,  and  which  strangers,  during 
bathing  hours,  were  forbidden  to  enter  upon 
penalty  of  death,  llie  private  tutor  (iraifiayuydg) 
of  an  Athenian  family  was  generally  a  trust- 
worthy slave,  to  whose  care  cfildren  were  com- 
mitted on  attaining  their  sixth  or  seventh  year. 
He  went  with  them  to  and  from  the  school  and 
gymnasium,  and  was  rather  their  custodian  than 
their  teacher.  The  latter  (diddaKokoA  instructed 
them  in  grammar,  music,  and  other  branches  of 
leaminjg.  The  education  of  girls  was  almost  ex- 
clusive^^  left  to  their  mothers,  and  was  generally 
much  neglected.  Orphan  children,  whose  parents 
had  fallen  in  battle,  were  carefully  educated  in 
the  public  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
— See  Schmidt,  Oeschichte der  Padcufogik,yo\,  i  ; 
Wachsmuth,  HeUenische  AUerthumskunde,  vol. 
n.;  H.  I.  Schmidt,  History  cf  Educatimi  (N.  Y., 
1842);  Grote,  History  cf  Oreece,\o\.TLn.  (N.  Y., 

18.59.)  

ATLANTA  UNIVBRSITY,  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  was  organized  in  1869,  is  non-sectarian,  and 
offers  the  advantages  of  education  to  either  sex, 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  nationality. 
It  was  established  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
formed  early  in  the  history  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  in  the  Soiith, 
the  means  being  furnished  by  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  and  the  state  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  by 
the  Association.  The  value  of  its  grounds, 
buildings,  etc.,   is  estimated   at  9100,000 ;  and 


by  a  law  passed  in  1874,  it  receives  an  annual 
appropriation  of  ^000  from  the  State.  Its 
library  contains  about  3000  volumes.  In  1874, 
its  corps  of  instructors  numbered  14;  and  the 
whole  number  of  students  was  236 :  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  46  ;  in  the  collegiate,  18 ; 
m  the  theological  class,  3;  and  in  the  normal 
courses,  169.  The  normal  department  has  sup- 
plied a  large  number  of  teachers  for  the  schools 
of  the  State.  The  president  of  the  institution 
is  Edmund  A.  Ware,  A.  M.  Its  annual  tuition 
fee  is  924 ;  but  all  pupils  are  required  to  work 
for  the  institution  at  least  one  hoiu*  a  day. 

ATLAS  is  the  name  applied  to  a  ooUection  of 
maps,  first  thus  used  by  Mercator  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  figure  of  Atlas,  bearing  the  globe 
on  his  shoulders,  being  on  the  title-page  of  his 
book  of  maps.  Atlas,  in  the  ancient  mythology, 
was  one  of  the  Titans,  who  for  the  crime  of  at- 
tempting to  take  heaven  by  storm  was  compelled 
to  bear  the  vault  of  the  heavens.  Some  suppose 
that  by  this  myth  is  communicated  the  fact  that 
a  certain  king,  named  Atlas,  labored  to  solve  the 
astronomical  problem  of  the  starry  universe.  The 
first  important  atlas  published  m  this  coimtiy 
was  that  of  Jedidiah  Morse  in  1775.  Vast  num- 
bers of  this  work  were  issued;  and  Blackwood's 
Magazine  remarked,  that,  it  had  quite  superseded 
all  other  works  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Many  new  editions  of  the  work  were 
subsequently  published,  lliat  of  Sidney  E. 
Morse  in  1823  was  widely  noted ;  and  of  this  an 
edition  with  cerographic  maps  afterward  had  a 
very  extensive  aale  down  to  oompamtively  recent 
times.  Among  the  most  important  and  valuable 
atlases,  apart  from  school  geographies,  at  the 
present  time,  may  be  mentioned  Stieler's  Hand- 
AtlaSj  issued  from  Justus  Perthes's  world- 
renoMrned  cartographical  establishment  at  Gotha, 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  A.  Petermann 
(completed  in  1875).  These  maps  are  noted  for 
their  minute  accwracY.  Black's  and  Johnston  a 
Atlases,  published  in  England,  are  of  great  merit 
and  value.  Von  Spruners  Hisiorico-Geograph- 
icfil Atlas, and  Menkes Orbui Antiqui Description 
also  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Among  astronom- 
ical atlases,  those  of  R.  A.  Procter  are  the  most 
elaborate  and  correct. 

ATTENDANCE,  School.  This  is  an  im- 
portant subject  of  consideration  in  estimating  the 
effectiveness  of  any  system  of  public  education, 
as  showing  what  proportion  of  the  community 
participates  in  its  benefits.  Educational  statistics 
are  too  imperfect  and  too  deficient  in  uniformity 
to  render  any  comparison  of  different  states  and 
countries  in  this  respect  entirely  reliable.  The 
average  attendance,  accurately  computed,  as 
compared  with  the  entire  school  population,  can 
alone  show  in  what  degree  the  people  of  any  state 
or  country  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the 
education  provided  by  the  government,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  need  of  measiures  designed  to  in- 
duce or  enforce  school  attendance.  The  annual 
average  attendance  is  usually  found  by  adding 
together  the  whole  number  of  pupils  present  at 
each  session  during  the  year,  and  dividing  the 
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slave  states.  I  do  not  foiget  that  our  average 
attendance  is  estimated  upon  a  longer  school  year 
than  that  in  most  of  the  states,  but  against  this 
fact  may  be  set  the  later  school  age  in  the  United 
States ;  and  where  allowance  is  made  for  every 
difference  which  would  tell  in  our  favor,  there 
can  be  but  one  conclusion — that,  in  the  work  of 
getting  the  masses  into  school,  we  are  still  far 
behind  a  country  in  which  absenteeism  and  irreg- 
ularity of  attendance  are  admitted,  on  all  hanik, 
to  be  the  most  crying  evils  under  which  their 
system  labors." 

There  is  considerable  di£Ference  in  the  school 
attendance  in  cities  and  in  rural  districts,  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  former,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
circumstances.  In  summer,  the  children  in  the 
country  are  kept  from  school  to  assist  in  the 
mftd  labors  of  their  homes ;  and  in  the  winter 
they  are  often  prevented  from  attending  school 
by  the  long  distance,  which  they  have  to  travel, 
frequently  over  bad  roads,  in  order  to  reach  the 
school.  The  following  exhibits  the  attendance  in 
some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union  : 


Per  cent  of 
attendance 
on  ];K>palat. 


Per  cent  of 

attendance 

on  whole 

enrollment 


7.7 

65.0 

12.2 

75.1 

8.3 

50.4 

H.l 

G7.2 

7.2 

74.6 

SM 

G3.U 

8.5 

66.3 

9.3 

60.9 

7.8 

52.5 

10.9 

63.0 

9.7 

68.4 

5.4 

67.4 

9.6 

61.9 

tPer  cent  of 

'attenJance 

I  on  average 

eurollm't. 

80. 

92..> 

88.7 

94  2 

95.4 

93.6 

88.9 
89.0 
93.4 
86.2 
93.4 
76.6 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Jer.-»ey  City . . . 

Newark 

New  York 

Philadelphia. . 

Ht.  Loais 

San  Franciwo. 

The  only  thoroiighly  reliable  basis  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  school  attendance  of  different 
places  is  either  the  whole  population  or  the 
school  population  between  certain  ages.  The 
enrollment  ia  not  to  be  depended  upon,  because 
it  is  not  kept  the  same  way  in  different  places. 
In  some,  it  is  greatly  increased  by  including  all 
the  children  enrolled  in  any  of  the  schools  during 
the  year,  many  pupils  being  thus  counted  several 
times. 

The  following  table  will  permit  a  comparison 
between  the  American  and  English  cities  in  re- 
spect to  school  attendance : 


Date  of 
enrollment 


Liverpool. . . 

Leeds 

Bnstol 

Newcastle ) 
on  Tyne    f 
Birmingham 
Manchester.. 


Feb.  1875 
Feb.  1875 
Feb. 1875 

Jan.  1875 

June  1875 
Feb.  1^75 


Number 
enrolled 


57,698 
44,498 
25,182 

17,444 

51 .334 
4^,275 


Per  cent  of 
attendance 

66.6 
61.8 
70.7 

69.6 

67.6 
67.1 


It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  average  attendance, 
as  compared  with  the  number  enrolled,  is  better 
iu  this  country  than  in  England. 

In  estimating  the  efficiency  of  school  systems, 
the  period  of  attendance  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment to  be  considered.  (See  School  Age,  and 
School  Year.) 


ATTENTION  (from  the  Latin  iendere,  to 
strain,  implying  a  strained  effort  of  the  mind)  is 
p«rhap  the  most  important  of  the  mind's  activi- 
ties, since  the  (quality  and  duration  of  the  intel- 
lectual impressions  depend  upon  the  d^ree  of  at- 
tention with  which  the  faculties  have  been  exerted 
in  acquiring  them.  Inhere  is  no  point  of  difference 
between  the  trained  and  the  untrained  intellect  so 
striking  as  the  voluntary  power  of  fixing  the  mind 
for  a  continuous  period  of  time  upon  any  given 
subject.  Hence,  to  discipline  this  power  becomes, 
in  an  especial  manner,  tne  office  and  duty  of  the 
educator.  Commencing  with  the  most  rudimen- 
tal  exercise  of  the  observing  faculties,  he  passes 
on,  step  by  step,  to  the  process  by  which,  through 
the  entire  and  determined  giving  up,  as  it  were, 
of  the  whole  mind  to  the  contemplation  and  study 
of  any  given  class  of  facta  or  ideas,  the  student 
learns  to  evolve  new  truths,  or  analytically  to  ex- 
plain the  intricacies  of  abstruse  proolems.  When 
the  attention  has  become  obeoient  to  the  will, 
this  branch  of  mental  training  is  complete  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  aim  of  the  educator  should  be  to 
instill  habits  of  controlling  the  attention,  and 
rigidly  preventing  those  of  desultory,  wayward 
application,  or  listlessness.  This  power  of  con- 
tinuous attention  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
valuable  result  of  intellectual  training.  To  pro- 
duce this  result,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
interest  the  pupils,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  instruction.  Young  minds  have  an  intense 
desire  to  know — not  words  merely,  but  things. 
They  have  a  strong  craving  for  new  ideas,  and 
take  the  deepest  enjoyment  m  the  exercise  of  the 
perceptive  and  conceptive  faculties.  Hence  the 
importance  of  object-teaching.  The  perceptive 
faculties  are  exercised  in  the  observation  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  all  the  different  things  with 
which  the  child  is  surroimded,  or  which  may  be 
presented  to  its  view  by  the  teacher,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  its  attention;  and  these  objects 
should  be  diversSied  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
appeal  to  the  cliild's  love  of  novelty. 

The  attention  should  not  be  exercised  for 
long  periods  of  time.  When  the  teacher  per- 
ceives that  it  is  flagging,  it  is  best  to  stop  the 
exercise';  for  all  that  is  done  while  the  cnild's 
attention  is  relaxed,  is  worse  than  fruitless. 
It  is  from  an  inattention  to  this  truth  that 
children  are  often  made  incurably  listless  in 
school.  They  are  set  at  exercises  which  awaken 
no  interest  in  their  minds,  and,  consequently,  ac- 
quire ineradicable  habits  of  superficial,  careless 
attention.  In  all  the  subsequent  studies  of  the 
pupil,  it  is  essential  that  his  interest  be  awakened 
as  much  as  possible  ;  but  it  will  be  found  there 
is  a  reciprocal  action  of  interest  and  attention. 
Ilie  pupU  having  acquired  in  the  first  stages,  in 
some  degree,  the  habit  of  voluntary  attention, 
will,  as  a  matter  of  du^,  apply  Ws  iiiind  to  the 
studies  prescribed  for  him  ;  and  this  very  appli- 
cation, if  earnest  and  diligent,  will  soon  excite 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  subjects  of  study. 

The  dependence  of  memory  upon  attention  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  observed,  however 
superficially,  the  operations  of  the  mind;  and  the 
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power  to  recall  at  will  our  mental  impreesioiis  |  teachers  and  theologians,  was  bom  Nov.  13.,  354, 
and  acquisitions  is  perhaps  directly  in  {proportion  ,  at  Tagaste,  in  Nunudia,  the  modem  Alseria.  His 
to  the  attention  with  which  the  associations  bind-  father,  Fatricius,  was  a  pagan;  his  moUier,  Mon- 
ing  them  together  were  formed.  When  these  ica,  a  fervid  christian.  He  was  sent  by  hi& 
are  feeble,  loose,  accidental,  and  formed  with  father  to  the  famous  school  of  Madaura,  and 
little  volition,  the  mind  will  have  but  an  imper-  ^  after  the  death  of  his  father  continued  his  studies 
feet  control  of  its  thoughts,  and  will  thus  be  at  Carthage.  His  life  at  this  time  was  very  licen- 
wanting  in  the  chief  quE^ty  of  a  sound  inteUec- 1  tious ;  but  he  never  forgot  the  pious  instructioDs 
tual  character.  which  his  mother  had  given  him,  nor  the  devo- 

Attention  requires  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  i  tional  exercises  to  which  she  had  accustomed  him. 
brain,  and,  therefore,  is,  more  or  less,  dependent  '  Dissatisfied  with  the  religious  systems  of  the  an- 
upon  the  physical  condition.     When  this  has  {  cient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  with  the 
been  exhausted  by  labor,  either  bodily  or  men-  I  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  he  tried  to  find 
tal,  or  weakened  by  disease,  attention  is  scarcely  i  rest  for  his  mind  in  the  Manichean  system.    At 
possible;  and  the  effort  to  give  it  is  injurious,  I  Rome,  to  which  he  went  at  the  age  of  29,  be 
because  it  induces  still   farther  nervous  pros-  I  achieved  ^peat  reputation  as  a  teu^her  of  elo- 
tration.     Neither    should    deep    attention   be  I  quence.  Six  months  later,  he  was  called  to  Milan 
exerted  or  attempted  immediat^  after  a  hearty  i  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  His  intercourse  with  Saint 
meal.  The  nervous  energy  is  then  directed  to  the     Ambrose,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Milan,  and  the 
digestive  functions,  which  active  cerebration  will    incessant  entreaties  of  his  motner,  shook  his  faith 
greatlv  disturb.    Hence,  the  diet  of  a  student     in  Manicheism,  and,  in  387,  brought  about  his 
shoula  be  light,  but  nutritious.  The  brain  should  j  conversion  to  Cliristianity.     He  became  at  once 
also  be  supplied  with  thoroughly   oxygenated  ,  one  of  the  most  prominent  writers  of  the  Chris- 
blood.    No  one  can  think  well  in  an  impure  at-  i  tian  church;  ana  after  spending  three  years  in 
moephere,  especially  if  it  is  contaminated  by  the  i  seclusion  at  his  birthplace  Tagaste,  he  was  obliged, 
breathing  of  many  }>er8ons.  In  this  way,  children  !  in  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the  people  of 
often  sifter  a  serious  loss  of  health.    They  are  I  the  neighboring  town  of  Hippo,  to  take  orders, 
crowded  in  apartments  too  small  for  the  number  I  so  that  he  mi^t  assist  bishop  Valerius  in  his 
to  be  accommodated,  and  very  imperfectly  ven-  !  failing  ace.    After  the  death  ot  Valerius,  in  395, 
tilated ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  expected  to  '  he  was  elected  his  successor,  and  continued  bishc^ 
give  close  and  earnest  attention  to  the  subjects  i  of  Hippo  till  his  death,  in  430.    His  reputation 
of    instruction.      This    is    a    physical    impos-  I  as  a  theological   writer,  soon  filled  the  entire 
sibility,  and  the  attempt  to  do  it  must  always    church,  and  his  influence  upon  theological  doc- 
be  followed  by  disastrous  results.     In  no  re-    trine  and  upon  the  theological  schools  of  the 
spect    has    the    aphorism,     "  A    sound    mind 
in  a  sound  body "  a  more  forcible  application 
than  to  the  exercise  of  attention.     For  what 
contrast  can  be  stronger  than  that  presented  by 
the  poor  wretch  whom  disease  has  bereft  of  every 
mental  state  but  wandering  thoughts  or  absolute 
vacuity,  and  the  man  of  sound  h^th  and  a  well- 
trained  mind,  who  is  ready  at  will  to  concentrate 
all  his  intellectual  eneigies  upon  a  given  subject, 
and  to  keep  them  steamly  fixed  upon  it  until  the 


Christian  world  proved  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  any  one  who  had  preceded  him. 

The  most  famous  oi  all  the  numerous  works  ci 
Augustine,  the  Confessions,  has  also  a  great  edu- 
cational interest,  as  it  contains  the  reflections  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
(Christian  church  on  his  own  education.  He  de- 
monstrates, in  the  clearest  light,  the  strong  and 
imperishable  influence  of  maternal  educaticm 
upon  the  whole  after  life  of  man ;  and  from  his 
object  of  Lis  investigations  has  Iseen  attained  I  |  touching  account  of  the  fierce  conflict  betwe^i 
(See  Intellectual  Education.)  ,  j  the  highest  intellectual  and  philosophical  ai^>ira- 

ATJGTJSTANA  COLIjEGE  was  founded  at  i  tions  on  the  one  hand,  and  moral  weaknees  on  the 


Paxton,  HI.,  in  1863,  by  the  Swedish  Augustana 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  It 
was  removed  to  Rock  Island,  111.,  in  1875,  where 


other,  many  prominent  teachers  have  profefeed 
to  have  learae<i  more  than  from  the  study  of 
many  theories  of  education. — Augustine  followed 


it  has  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  estimated  Tertullian  in  advocating   a  rigid  exclusion    of 

at  ^50,000  in  value.    It  has  a  library  of  7000  pagan    authors    from  the  education  of  young 

volumes,  a  faculty  of  seven  professors  and  two  Clmstians.    Especially  did  he  oppose  the  readii^ 

tutors,  and  110  students,  of  whom  92  are  in  the  of  the  "  impious  fables  of  the  poets,  the  poliabed 

collegiate  department.    The  chief  object  of  this  lies  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  the  verbose  subtleties 

ooll^^  is  to  afford  to  young  men  a  thorough  edu-  of  the  philosophers ;"   but  the  reading  of    the 
cation  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  (about  $100  ,  historians  he  did  not  absolutely  object  to.     The 

per  annum  for  tuition,  board,  and  room),  and  also  question  as  to  the  use  of  pagan  classics  in  Chiia- 

to  prepare  youn^  men  for  the  theological  seminary  tian  schools  has  continued  to  be  a  lively  contro- 

connected  with  it,  and  for  teaching  in  the  paro-  versy  in  the  Christian  church;  and,  even  in  the 

chial  schools  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  congre-  nineteenth  century,  the  views  of  Tertullian  and 

gations.  The  Rev.  T.  N.  Hasselquist,  D.D.,  is  the  Augustine  have  found  many  defenders.     (See 

president.  (1876.)  Christian  Classics.) 

AUGUSTINE,  Saint   (Lat.  Aurelius  Au-  By  the  establishment  of  a  training  institution  fOT- 
gusHnys)y  a    celebrated    doctor  of    the    Latin  '  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  Augustine  laid  the 

church,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of   Christian  foundation  of  episcopal  seminaries,  and 
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powerfal  impulse  to  the  diffusion  of  theological 
science  among  the  clei^.  He  refused  to  ordain 
any  one  as  a  priest  who  had  not  been  edu- 
cated in  his  senunary.  A  number  of  his  pupils 
established  similar  institutions  in  their  dioceses; 
and,  when  the  church  of  North  Africa  was  dev- 
astated by  the  incursions  of  the  Vandals,  the 
African  bishops  established  seminaries  in  many 
of  the  places  where  they  found  a  refuge.  — 
By  his  work  De  catechizandis  rudibus,  Augustine 
became  the  father  of  Christian  catechetics.  The 
work  was  compiled  in  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plication of  a  deacon  of  Carthage,  by  the  name 
of  Deogratias,  who  wished  to  have  a  guide-book 
for  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens.  In  this 
work,  Augustine  demands  for  the  instruction  of 
the  catechumens  a  historical  basis,  regarding  an 
outline  of  Bible  history  as  the  best  compendium 
of  the  knowledge  that  is  necessary  for  c»lvation. 
Of  the  other  writings  of  Augustine,  the  work  l)e 
musicay  a  dialogue  between  a  teacher  and  a 
scholar,  and  De  magisiroy  which  treats  of  Christ 
as  the  best  teacher,  are  partly  of  an  educational 
character.  —  See  S()hmidt,  Oeschichte  der  Pdda- 
gogiky  II,  59,  sq. ;  Bindbmann,  Der  heil.  Attgii- 
sHnus,  (2  vols.,  1844 — 1855];  Pocjoulat,  Vie  de 
SL  AttgusHn ;  Moshbim,  Ecclesiastical  History y 
vol.  I.;  Tlie  works  of  St.  AugustijiCy  edited  by 
M.  DoDS  (London,  1874—6).  Of  the  earlier 
editions  of  his  works,  that  by  the  Benedictines, 
in  11  vols.  (Paris,  1679 — 1700)  is  considered  the 
best 

AUSTIN  COLLEGE,  at  Huntsville.  Texas, 
was  foimded  in  1849,  by  Presbyterians.  Its 
grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  are  valued  at 
$60,000.  It  has  a  library  of  3000  volumes,  and 
a  preparatory  and  classical  department.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  90.  The  Rev.  S. 
M.  Luckett,  A.  M.,  is  the  president.  The  annual 
tuition  fee  is  from  $30  to  ^50. 

AUSTRALASLA.N    COLONIES.      This 

name  is  now  commonly  used  to  designate  the 

Engh'sh  colonies  on  the  continent  of  Australia,  as 

well  as  the  neighboring  islands  of  Tasmania  and 

New  Zealand.    The  allowing  exhibits  the  area 

and  population  of  each  of  these  colonies : 

New  South  Wales  .  308,560  sq.  m.  684,278  inhab. 

Victoria 88,i61  "  807  J56  " 

South  Australia  . . .  380,602  "  204,883  " 

Queensland 668,259  "  160,000  '* 

West  Australia ... .  975,824  "  26,209  " 

Northern  Territory.  626,631  *«  200  " 

Tasmania 26,215  *'  105,000  " 

New  Zealand. . . . ..  106,259  **  299,500  " 

Total .3,077,701  sq.  m.  2,187,826  iohab. 

Nfttivea   J  Australia  56,000      " 

i^anvea  ^jjewZeaUnd  45,500     * 

Grand  Total .2,288,-326  inhab. 

The  progress  of  most  of  these  colonies,  especial- 
ly that  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South 
Australia,  has  been  very  rapid;  and  it  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  their  vast  resources,  as  well 
as  from  their  rapid  progress  in  the  past,  that 
these  colonies  will,  ere  long,  hold  a  prominent 
place  among  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 
Their  national  language  is  the  English.  There  is 
no  state  church  as  in  England,  but  the  Episco- 


palians form  tlie  dominant  body  as  rt^ards  num- 
ber. Next  to  these,  are  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  constitute  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  The  Methodists  rank  third.  All 
other  sects  are  well  represented. 

As  the  colonies  are  independent  of  each  other, 
each  has  its  own  educational  system,  which,  how- 
ever, in  all  the  colonies  is  more  or  less  assimi- 
lated to  the  educational  law  of  England  or  the 
national  system  of  Ireland.  At  the  head  of  the 
s^tem,  is  a  board  or  coxmcil  of  education,  con- 
sisting of  members  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  establishes  schoob  to  be 
entirely  supported  and  controlled  by  the  state,  but 
also  grants  aid  to  schools  established  by  other 
parties,  in  case  they  submit  to  certain  regula- 
tions. In  several  of  the  colonies,  education  has 
been  made  compulsory.  With  regard  to  grade, 
the  schools  consist  of  primary  schools,  grammar 
schools,  colleges,  and  univendties.  Of  the  latter, 
two  have  been  in  operation  for  some  time, — 
those  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  the  former  in 
1874  with  45  students,  the  latter  with  122.  A 
third  university  was  more  recently  established  at 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  and  a  fourth,  in  1875,  at 
Adelaide.  A  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to 
education,  is  published  in  Sydney. 

The  Australian  Hcmdbook  and  Almanac  for 
1876  fpveR  the  following  educational  facts  and 
statistics  for  the  several  countries : 

New  South  Witles.  —  The  number  of  schools  is 
returned  at  1508,  with  2334  teachers  of  both  sexes, 
and  1 10,287  scholars,  of  whom  57,91 7  are  boys,  and 
52,370  girls.  Under  the  council  of  education, 
there  were  942  schools,  employing  877  male  and 
512  female  teachers,  with  92,303  scholars  of  both 
sexes.  These  schools  are  partictdarized  as  public 
schools,  provisional  schools,  and  half-time  schools. 
The  denominational  schools  under  the  board  num- 
ber 209,  of  which  96  belong  to  the  church  of 
England,  87  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  15  to  the 
Presbyterians,  10  to  the  Wesleyans,  and  1  to  the 
Jews.  There  are  also  under  the  control  of  the 
board  2  orphan  and  3  industrial  schools.  The 
private  schools  of  the  colony  number  555,  of 
which  55  are  for  boys,  87  for  girls,  and  41 3  mixed. 
St.  Paul's  College  had  12  students,  St.  John's 
Coll^  4,  the  Grammar  School  293,  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution  53.  Toward  the  support 
of  these  educational  institutions,  the  sum  of 
£154,220  was  contributed  by  the  government, 
and  £67,377  was  received  in  shape  of  fees  and 
volimtary  contributions.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools  was  1,023,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
51,478,  and  6,497  teachers. 

Victoria.  —  Of  day  schools,  including  state 
schools,  private  educational  establishments,  col- 
leges, and  grammar  schools,  there  were,  March, 
31.,  1873,  1936,  with  an  attendance  of  160,743 
scholars  and  4,257  teachers,  llie  common  schools 
numbered  1,048,  with  2,416  teachers,  73,826  boys, 
and  62,136  girls.  The  local  receipts  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools,  arising  from  fees  and 
other  sources,  were  £117,868,  this  amount  being 
supplemented  by  a  government  grant  of  £182,202, 
making  a  total  of  £300,070.  The  private  schools 
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numbered  881,  with  11,024  male  and  13,595 
female  scholars,  and  528  male  and  1236  female 
teachers.  The  number  of  grammar  schools  and 
colleges  was  7,  of  which  2  were  Episcopalian,  3 
Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Roman  Catholic. 
The  total  number  of  masters  in  these  colleges 
and  grammar  schools  was  77,  the  total  number 
of  students  1,162.  Under  the  new  educational 
act,  the  instruction  in  the  state  schools  is  free, 
secular,  and  compulsory.  The  governing  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  of  education,  assis- 
ted by  a  secretary.  Each  school  is  under  period- 
ical inspection.  The  teachers  are  reauired  to  pass 
an  examination,  and  are  paid  by  fixed  salaries;  out 
they  also  receive  the  fees  of  the  scholars,  and  have 
a  further  allowance  according  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  scholars  under  wieir  charge.  The 
number  of  Sunday  schools  was  1,381;  Episcopa- 
lian 262,  Presbyterian  308,  Wesleyan  324,  Pnm-  ^ 
itive  Methodist  73,  Congregationalist  54,  Bap- 
tist 59,  Roman  Catholic  171;  with  111,540  schol- 
ars and  11,815  teachers. 

Soiiih  Australia.  —  The  central  board  of 
Education  consists  of  7  members;  the  officers 
are  3  inspectors  and  a  secretary.  The  number 
of  licensed  schools  open  at  the  close  of  1874  was 
320,  with  17,426  enrolled  pupils,  and  315 
teachers. 

West  Australia.  —  The  legislative  council  in 
1870  passed  an  education  act,  based  upon  the 
principle  of  Foster's  act,  now  in  operation  in 
Englimd.  Schools  are  divided  into  elementary 
and  assisted  schools.  The  former  are  maintained 
wholly  at  the  cost  of  the  colony,  the  latter  are 
private,  but  may  receive  a  capitation  grant  on 
submitting  to  government  inspection  for  secular 
results,  and  to  me  observance  of  a  strict  conscience 
clause  during  the  four  hours  of  secular  instruc- 
tion enjoined  by  the  Act.  The  elementary  schools 
are  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a  central 
board  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  local 
district  boards  elected  by  ttie  electors.  Attendance 
at  school  may  be  enforced  by  the  local  boards. 
In  the  elementary  schools,  one  hour  a  day  is  de- 
voted, under  the  provisions  of  a  conscience  clause, 
to  reading  the  Bible  or  other  religious  books 
approved  by  the  board;  but  no  catechism  or 
religious  formulary  of  any  kind  can  be  used ;  and 
the  Bible  must  be  read,  if  at  all,  without  note 
or  comment.  In  1874,  the  number  of  national 
and  assisted  schools  was  85,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  over  3,000.  There  is  a  Church  of 
England  colledate  school  in  Perth,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  bishop. 

Queensland.  —  Education  is  free.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  schools,  and  the  Iwid  granted  for 
school  purposes,  are  vested  in  a  board  of  educa- 
tion. Aid  is  granted  to  schools  not  established 
by  the  board,  on  complying  with  certain  regula- 
tions. The  state  also  assists  in  the  establishment 
of  grammar  schools,  whenever  a  district  raises  a 
simi  for  this  purpose  by  subscription.  In  1874, 
there  were  203  primary  schools,  with  590  teach- 
ers, and  29,012  scholars.  There  were  also  62 
private  schools,  with  118  teachers  and  2,123 
scholars.    The  parliamentary  appropriation  for 


educational  purposes  in  1874  was  £72,000,  the 
local  subscriptions  were  £3,116.  The  property 
vested  in  the  board  was  valued  at  £83,358. 

Tasmania.  —  The  educational  system  is  under 
the  management  of  a  council,  and  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school  is  compulsory.  The  number 
of  schools  supported  by  the  government  was,  in 
1874,  147,  average  attendance  7,970,  scholars 
enrolled  1 2,1 58,  t^hers  108  male  and  116  female, 
besides  39  pupil  teachers  and  paid  monitors. 
There  are  four  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  The 
number  of  Sunday  schools  is  112,  with  1,112 
teachers  and  10,011  scholars. 

In  New  Zealand,  each  province  has  its  own 
laws  and  r^ulations.  To  both  national  and  de- 
nominations schools,  in  some  cases,  state  aid  is 
S'ven  ;  in  others,  it  is  limited  to  national  schools 
unedin  has  a  university.  In  1871,  out  of  chil- 
dren from  5  to  15  years  of  age,  59  in  every 
hundred  could  read  and  write,  and  72  were  at- 
tending school.  The  increase  in  attendance  from 
1872  to  1874  was  very  large.  The  number  of 
common  schools,  in  1874,  was  494,  of  colleges 
and  grammar  schools  4,  and  of  private  schools 
182  ;  total  680,  having  an  attendance  of  41,027 
scholars,  of  whom  21,774  were  males,  and  19,253 
females.  Of  the  entire  attendance,  33,790  be- 
longed to  the  common  schools;  498,  to  the  col- 
leges and  CTammar  schools;  and  6,739,  to  private 
schools.  Besides  these,  there  were  47  native 
schools,  with  68  teachers  and  1,244  scholars. 

AUSTBXA.  (Germ.  Oesterreich  or  Oestreich, 
eastern  empire),  officially  designated  since  1868 
as  the  Atfstro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  has  an 
area  of  240,381  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  in  1869, of  35,904,435. 
The  empire  now  consists  of  two  main  divisions^ 
Austria  proper  and  Hungary,  each  of  which  has 
the  legislative  and  administrative  control  of  its 
own  educational  a£Pairs.  In  this  article  we  shall 
treat  only  of  Austria  proper,  called  also  Cis- 
leithania,  because  the  small  river  Leitha  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  frontier  between  it  and  Hun- 
gary.   For  the  rest,  see  Hungary. 

Austria  proper,  or  Oisleithania,  consists  of 
14  provinces  with  an  aggregate  area  of  115,925 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population  nimibering,  acoording  to 
the  census  of  1869,  20,217,531,  and  estimated  at 
the  dose  of  1874  at  21,169,341.  The  provinces 
formerly  were  either  independent,  or  belonged  to 
different  states,  and  they  still  are  inhabited  by 
people  of  various  nationalities.  An  official  cen- 
sus of  the  nationalities  has  not  been  taken  since 
1850;  but  their  comparative  strength  is  well 
known,  and  the  estimates  made  by  writers  on 
this  subject  substantially  agree,  llie  Germans 
number  about  7,109,000,  or  35,16  per  cent ;  the 
Czechs  and  Slovacks,  4,719,000,  or  23,34  per 
cent ;  the  Poles,  2,444,000,  or  12,09  per  cent ;  the 
Ruthenians,  2,585,000,  or  12,80  per  cent ;  the 
Slovens  or  Winds,  1,196,200,  or  5,92  per 
cent ;  the  Croats  or  Serbs,  522,400,  or  2,58  per 
cent ;  the  Magyars,  17,700,  or  0,09  per  cent ;  the 
Italifins,  588,000,  or  2,91  per  cent ;  the  Rouma- 
nians, 207,900,  or  1,02  per  cent ;  the  Jews, 
820,000,  or  4,05  per  cent   Two  of  the  provinces. 
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Upper  Austria  and  Salzburg,  are  wholly  Ger- 
man ;  besides,  the  Germans  Imve  a  majority  in 
Lower  Austria  (90  per  cent),  Carinthia  (69  per 
cent)',  the  Ty^^^  (^^  V^  ^^'^^^) » Styria  (63  per  cent) , 
and  Silesia  (51  per  cent).  The  Czechs  control 
two  provinces,  Moravia  (71  per  cent)  and  Bohe- 
mia (60  per  cent);  the  Slovens  one,  Camiola  (93 
per  cent);  and  the  Croats  or  Serbs  one,  Dalma- 
tia  (87  per  cent).  In  four  provinces,  no  one  na- 
tionidity  has  an  absolute  majority ;  in  Galicia, 
the  Ruthenians  number  44  per  cent,  and  the 
Poles  42  ;  in  the  Bukovina,  tne  Ruthenians  40, 
and  the  Roumanians  39;  in  the  littorale,  the  Slo- 
vens 42,  the  Italians  31,  and  the  Croats  21. 

A  greater  harmony  than  in  regard  to  the 
natiomdity  of  the  inhabitants,  prevails  in  re- 
spect to  their  religion.  The  Roman  Catholics,  in 
1869,  constituted  91,92  per  cent  of  the  total 
population ;  the  Jews  4,06  per  cent,  the  Ortho- 
dox Greeks  2,27,  the  Lutherans  1,22,  the  Re- 
formed 0,51,  all  others  0,02  per  cent.  Included 
in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  are  the 
United  Greeks  (11,53  per  cent)  and  the  United 
Armenians  (0,02  per  cent).  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic (liurch  is  in  the  majority  in  every  province, 
except  the  Bukovina,  and  in  every  nationality, 
except  the  Romnanian. 

Until  the  government  of  Maria  Theresa,  public 
education  was  in  a  very  backward  state.  As  late 
as  1770,  thirty  years  after  the  accession  of  the 
empress  to  tiie  throne,  only  24  per  cent  of 
the  children  from  the  5th  to  the  13th  year  of 
age  attended  the  public  schools  of  Austria ;  in 
Lower  Austria,  only  16  per  cent;  in  Silesia,  only 
4  per  cent.  The  large  majority  of  the  children, 
especially  in  the  country,  grew  up  without  any 
instruction.  The  first  impufee  to  the  thorough  or- 
ganization of  a  public  school  system  was  given  by 
a  memorial  which  the  bishop  of  Passau,.  Count 
Firmian,  addressed  to  the  empress.  In  accordance 
with  lus  suggestions,  the  council  of  state  proposed 
the  establifSment  of  two  permanent  school  com- 
mittees for  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  for  the  purpose  of  improTing  the  methods 
of  teaching  and  the  administration  of  the  schools. 
The  government  approved  the  plan,  and  the  first 
committee  was  established  May  19.,  1770.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  committee  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  model  school  at  Vienna,  in  January, 
1771,  and  of  a  model  school  fund.  The  influence 
of  these  reforms  was  so  satisfactory,  that  the 
establishment  of  school  committees,  school  funds, 
and  model  schools  in  all  the  other  provinces, 
was  either  carried  into  effect,  or  at  least  begun. 
The  establishment  of  a  court  committee  on  stud- 
ies (Stitdienhxyf commission)^  February  12.,  1774, 
which  was  to  have  the  chief  control  of  aU  the  edu- 
cational affairs  of  the  empire,  was  another  re- 
form of  great  importance.  In  December,  1774, 
the  first  comprehensive  school  law  was  published. 
It  provided  lor  the  establishment,  in  connection 
with  every  parish  church,  of  a  common  [trivial) 
school,  in  which  religion,  Bible  history,  reading, 
writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  should  & 
taught;  for  the  establishment  in  each  circle  of  at 
least  one  principal-school  (ffauptscktde)^   with 


three  or  four  teachers,  who  should  give  instruction 
in  the  Latin  language,  geography,  history,  com- 
position, drawing,  geometry,  and  the  elements  of 
agriculture ;  and  for  the  establishment,  at  the  seat 
I  of  each  school  committee,  of  a  model  and  normal 
I  school,  which,  besides  extending  the  course  of  in- 
:  struction  pursued  in  the  princiml-school,  was  also 
I  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  office  of  t^icher.  At- 
tendance at  school  was  made  obligatory  after  the 
I  6th  year  of  age,  and  penalties  were  imposed  upon 
I  parents  and  guardians  who  should  fail  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  All  teachers  were  bound 
to  use  the  text-books  which  the.  government 
caused  to  be  specially  prepared  for  the  Austrian 
schools.  The  school  law  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
Abbot  Felbicer,  who  in  connection  with  Kinder- 
mann  and  otner  distinguished  educators,  worked 
indefatigably  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  emperor  Joseph  II.  regsurded  the  dif- 
fusion of  education  as  the  soundest  basis  of  his 
reformatory  schemes.  He  enforced  by  compul- 
sory laws  the  education  of  all  children  from  6  to 
12  years  of  age ;  and.  in  1781,  ordered  a  general 
school  census  to  be  taken,  llie  patrons  of  the 
churches  were  required  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  in  connection  with  every 
church  which  was  without  one.  The  patent  of 
toleration  of  Oct.  1 3.,  1 7B1 ,  gave  also  to  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic  confessions, 
and  to  the  non-united  Greeks,  the  right  to  estab- 
lish a  church  and  school  for  every  500  persons. 
The  Jews,  also,  were  at  first  authorized,  but  soon 
afterward  commanded,  to  establish  schools  for  the 
education  of  their  youth.  Great  prominence  was 
given,  even  in  provinces  not  German,  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  German  language,  the  knowledge  of 
which  was  an  indispens^le  qualification  for  an 
appointment  to  any  state  office.  Instruction  in 
singing,  mechanic^  work,  and  horticulture  was 
recommended.  Corporal  punishment  was  limited 
to  extreme  cases.  A  review  course  of  instruction 
(Wiederholungsunterrichi)  was  to  be  provided 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  for  children  who  had 
finished  the  course  of  the  elementary  schools.  In 
the  capital  of  each  of  the  circles  into  which  the 
Austrian  provinces  were  divided,  school  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  superintend  the  public 
schools  in  common  with  the  deans.  During  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  teachers'  associa- 
tions were  organized,  and  delegates  chosen  by 
these  associations  were  admitted  to  the  provincial 
boards  of  education.  A  revisory  committee  on 
studies  (8tudienrevisionscommissian),wh\<^  was 
formed  in  1795,  imder  the  emperor  Francis,  pre- 
pared a  new  constitution  for  the  public  schools, 
which  was  published  in  1805,  and  formed  for  a 
long  time  tne  l^al  basis  for  public  education  in 
Austria.  ITie  influence  of  teachers  and  teachers* 
associations  on  the  government  of  the  schools  was 
greatly  restricted  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
of  the  Catholic  Church  was  greatiy  extended,  the 
inspection  and  superintendence  of  schools  being 
almost  wholly  transferred  to  the  parish  priests  and 
the  bishop.  ITie  organization  of  the  review  course 
of  instruction,  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Austrian 
system,  was  completed  in  1816  by  a  special  law. 
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which  made  attendance  at  the  review  course  of 
instruction  compulsory  until  the  close  of  the 
loth  year  of  age  or  the  end  of  apprenticeship. 
In  1828,  the  government  began  to  publish  statis- 
tical accounts  of  the  progress  of  public  educa- 
tion, which,  as  appears  from  these  accounts,  con- 
tinued to  be  steady  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire.  A  peculiar  feature  in  the  educational 
history  of  Austria,  at  that  time,  was  the  more 
general  introduction  of  the  vernacular  languages 
of  the  various  nationalities  into  the  pumic 
schools,  in  place  of  the  (Jerman,  which  thus  far 
had  been  too  predominantly  used  even  in  some 
districts  not  German.  Among  the  first  re- 
sults of  the  revolution  of  1848,  which  led 
to  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I., 
and  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  I., 
was  the  establishment  of  a  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  which  in  the  same  year  published  an 
outline  of  the  propoai^  reorganization  of  all  the 
Austrian  schools.  This  outline  established  several 
important  principles :  (1)  llie  maintenance  of  a 
public  school  was  made  obligatory  for  the  com- 
munities ;  (2)  Instruction  was  everywhere  to  be 
given  in  the  mother-tongue  of  the  pupils ;  and 
(3)  For  the  candidates  of  teachers  wno  formerly 
had  received  only  a  six  months'  instruction,  a 
special  course  of  two  or  three  years  was  arranged, 
which  was  gradually  to  be  developed  into  a  teach- 
ers' seminary.  In  1849,  Count  Leo  Thun  was 
appointed  minister  of  public  instruction,  who,  dur- 
ing the  eleven  years  of  his  administration,  carried 
into  eflPect  some  of  the  reforms  proposed  in  the 
outline,  and  organized  in  the  capital  of  every 
province  a  provincial  school  bouxl,  consisting 
partly  of  experienced  educators  who  received  the 
title  of  school  councilor  (Schulrath)^  and  partly 
of  administrative  officers.  But  the  chief  aim  of 
this  minister  was  the  establishment  of  a  far-reach- 
ing control  of  the  Catholic  Church  over  the  public 
school  system.  The  concordat  between  Austria  and 
the  Pope,  which  was  concluded  in  August,  1855, 
provides  that  the  entire  instruction  of  the  Cath- 
olic youth,  both  in  public  and  private  schools, 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  religion; 
that  all  the  teachers  in  the  Catholic  schools  are 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  church, 
and  that  the  bishops  will  propose  to  the  govern- 
ment fit  persons  for  the  office  of  school  superin- 
tendents. The  disastrous  issue  of  the  war  against 
France  and  Italy  led  to  the  introduction  of 
several  sweeping  reforms,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  national  representation,  or  Reichsrath,  in 
which  the  Liberal  party  impetuously  demanded 
the  emancipation  of  the  public  schools  from  the 
control  of  the  church,  and  the  abohtion  of  the 
concordat.  The  ministry  of  instruction,  which 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Liberals  as  a  tool  of  the 
church  was  totally  abolished ;  but  the  govern- 
ment showed  great  reluctance  in  yielding  to  other 
demands  of  the  Liberals.  A  new  organization 
of  the  pubUc  school  system  was  provided  for  by 
the  law  of  May  14.,  1869.  It  substitutes  for  the 
former  Haupt-  und  Trivialschulen  (high  and 
common  schools)  a  division  into  Vdksschiden 
^people's  schools)  and  Burgerschulen  (citizens' 


!  schools).  The  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the 
former  are  religion,  language,  arithmeuc,  writii^. 
geometrical  forms,  the  elements  of  natural  science 
and  history,  singing,  and  gymnastic  exerciser 
According  to  the  number  of  teachers  allowed, 
it  may  have  from  one  to  seven  classes.  In  the 
Burgersdudey  moreover,  composition,  natural 
science,  geometry,  book-keeping,  and  drawing  are 
taught.  Schools  of  the  latter  class  have,  when  com- 
plete, 8  classes,  or  if  connected  with  a  VoiJcsst^ule 
of  5  classes,  only  3  classes.  The  communities 
must  establish  a  school  whenever,  in  the  circuit 
of  one  hour's  walk,  40  children  are  found  who 
attend  a  school  at  least  half  a  (lerman  mile 
distant  A  second  teacher  is  allowed  when  the 
number  of  children  exceeds  80 ;  and  another 
for  every  additional  80.  The  school  age  lasts 
from  the  6th  to  the  14th  year.  There  are  spedal 
school  boards  for  the  communities,  districts,  and 
provinces.  The  number  of  Burgerschulen  and 
Volksschulen  in  1871,  was  14,769,  of  which  6560 
were  Grerman,  5746  Slavic,  1080  Italian,  24 
Roumanic,  5  Magyar,  3  Greek,  and  1352  mixed. 
The  number  of  male  teachers  was  20,904;  of 
female  teachers,  3,445.  The  attendance  at  school 
was  941,497  boys  and  878,193  girls.  In  two 
provinces,  the  Tyrol  and  Moravia,  the  niunber  of 
children  attending  school  exceeded  that  of  the 
children  of  school  age;  in  Upper  Austria,  Bohemia, 
and  Silesia,  it  was  between  90  and  96  per  cent. : 
in  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  and  Cajinthia. 
between  75  and  95;  in  Camiola  and  the  Littorale, 
between  50  and  55;  in  Galida,  20;  in  Dalmatia,  15; 
and  in  the  Bukovina,  only  1 2  per  cent.  The  mirl^l^ 
schools,  which  prepare  boys  for  the  higher  studies, 
are  either  gymnasia,  realschools,  or  realgyTnnctsia. 
Ihe  gymnasia  prepare  their  pupils  for  the  uni- 
versities, the  realschools  for  the  nigher  technical 
schools,  and  the  realgymnasia  for  both.  In  1870, 
there  were  97  gymnasia  with  27,287  pupils,  24 
realgymnasia  with  3,210,  and  50  realschoois  with 
13,229  pupils.  Of  universities  there  are  7:  those  of 
Vienna,  Gratz,  Lmspruck,  Prague,  Cracow,  Lem- 
berg,  and  Czemowitz.  They  aU  contain,  like  the 
German  universities,  4  faculties,  except  Lembeig 
and  Czemowitz,  which  have  only  3.  The  number 
of  students,  in  the  winter  semester  of  1874 — 5. 
was,  at  Vienna  4,223,  at  Gratz  930,  at  Innspruck 
633,  at  Prague  2,011,  at  Lemberg  upwanis  iA 
1100,  and  at  Oacow  upwards  of  1,000.  Theie 
are  seven  technical  hign  schools:  2  at  Prague 
(1  German  and  1  Czechic),  and  1  each  at  Vienna* 
Gratz,  Briiim,  Lemberg,  Cracow,  and,  in  all,  about 
270  professors  and  3,000  pupils.  Male  teachers' 
seminaries  were  first  established  in  accordance 
with  the  new  law  of  1869,  in  1870.  Of  these, 
there  were,  in  1873,  40,  with  145  principal  and 
207  assistant  teachers,  and  2,111  pupils,  of  whom 
1,093  were  Germans.  530  Czechs,  215  Poles,  93 
Ruthenians,  128  Croats  or  Servians,  95  Italians, 
and  15  Roumanians.  For  the  education  of  female 
teachers,  there  are  21  seminaries,  with  105  princi- 
pal and  111  assistant  teachers,  and  1,667  pupils. 
The  number  of  special  schools  is  very  lai^, 
embracing  theological,  medical,  and  industrial 
schools,  schools  for  navigation,  mining,  agricul- 
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-tore,  forestry,  and  the  fine  aits,  together  with 
militaiy  institutions,  institutions  for  me  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  blind,  orphan  asylums,  infant  in- 
stitutions (creches). 

The  most  important  educational  periodicals 
are  Der  Oesterreichische  Schidbote  (smce  1851) 
and  ZeUsohr^  fur  MreichiscJte  Gh/mtiasien 
<8ince  1850). 

A  full  account  of  the  history  and  statistics 
of  public  education  in  Austria  is  giren  by  Dr. 
Ficker,  in  Sohmid's  Pddagog.  Encj/dopddiey  vol. 
V.  p.  242—566.  See  also  Helfert,  System  der 
ibsfreich.  Volksschule  (Prague,  1861),  a  collection 
of  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  public  school 
system ;  Sghdocbr,  SlaSstUc  der  LehranstaUen 
des  ffstreich.  KaisersiacUes  von  1851  — 1857, 
(Vienna,  1858).  The  latest  official  statistics 
are  annually  published  in  the  Staiisiische  Jahr- 
hucht  by  the  central  statistical  commission  of 
Vienna.  

AT7TH0BITY  (Lat.  auctaritasY  the  right 
to  command,  or  the  persons  or  boay  by  whom 
the  right  is  exercised ;  sometimes  also,  in  matters 
pertaming  to  the  intellect,  the  power  to  influence 
or  exact  belief.  In  education,  the  term  has  espe- 
cially this  twofold  application :  (1)  to  the  di^- 
pline,  or  management  of  children ;  (2)  to  their  in- 
struction. The  primary  authority,  both  in  re- 
spect to  time  and  importance,  to  which  the  child 
is  subjected  is  that  of  the  parent ;  and  for  several 
years  no  other  can  be  exercised  over  it,  except  in 
loco  parentis.  It  is  true,  the  state  extends  a  pro- 
tectinjz  care  over  the  child ;  but  only  by  an  exer- 
cise of  its  authority  over  the  parents,  requiring 
them  to  perform  their  proper  duties  as  the  nat- 
ural guardi^ms  of  their  children.  When  the 
parents  neglect  oi  repudiate  these  duties  or  are 
Ipiilty  of  acts  in  contravention  of  them,  the  state 
interposes  its  authority,  but  not  even  then  direct- 
ly, upon  the  child,  but  only  to  placs  it  under  the 
authority  of  those  who  will  better  care  for  its 
interests,  and  perform  for  it  the  natural  duties 
of  its  parents.  The  ri^t  exercise  of  parental 
authonty  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  education  of  the  child.  (See 
Parental  Education.)  If  tiie  child  from  its 
earliest  years  has  been  accustomed  to  recognize 
and  submit  to  the  authority  of  its  parents,  firmly 
but  judiciously  exercised,  there  will  be,  ordinari- 
ly, but  little  difficulty,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
in  making  his  authority  effective.  The  child,  on 
entering  the  school,  feels  for  the  first  time  that 
it  is  imder  Bsi  authority  different  from  that  of  its 
^parents,  to  which  it  has  previously  learned  to 
submit  with  unquestioning  obedience.  Its  first 
-impulse  is,  perhaps,  to  refuse  submission  to  this 
new  authonty ;  and  the  influence  of  the  teacher 
over  the  child  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  man- 
ner ill  which  obedience  is  enforced.  (See  Disci- 
PUNE.)  In  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  as  well 
as  in  tnat  of  the  parents,  two  elements  are  com- 
binedr—one  that  attracts  and  encourages,  and 
one  that  curbs  and  subdues.  Without  the  former, 
authority  is  arbitrary  and  violent;  without  the 
latter,  it  is  feeble  and  often  powerless.  In  other 
words,  the  authority  that  triily  educates  should 


be  founded  not  alone  upon  fear,  but  upon  love 
and  esteem  as  well.  The  authority  of  the  teacher 
is  not,  like  that  of  the  parents,  based  upon  a  natural 
law,  but  is  delegated  either  by  the  parents  or  by 
those  who  stand  in  the  parental  relation  to  the 
child.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that 
the  teacher  is  in  loco  parentis  ;  not  that  he  has 
exactly  the  authority  of  the  parent,  but  only  so 
far  as  it  is  not  limited  by  the  general  usages  of 
society,  or  by  special  contracts.  The  conscien- 
tious teacher  cannot,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  it 
is  his  duly  strictly  to  observe  these  limits ;  since, 
by  willfully  overstepping  them,  he  must  either 
break  a  contract,  or  vio^te  a  most  sacred  trust ; 
and,  in  either  case,  his  authority  will  be  either 
weakened  or  destroyed. 

When  schools  are  controlled  by  boards  of  edu- 
cation or  boards  of  trustees,  such  constituted 
authorities  stand  to  the  children  in  place  of  tiie 
parents,  in  respect  to  school  education ;  and  the 
teachers  become  simply  the  agents  of  the  school 
board,  and  can  only  exercise  an  authority  limited 
by  the  rules  of  such  board.  The  limits  of  the 
authority  delegated  to  teachers  by  the  appointing 
power,  vary  considerably  in  different  phices, 
some  school  boards  reserving  to  themselves 
certain  powers  or  functions  wmch  others  confer 
upon  the  tauter.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  persons  concerned  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  chila  ^ould  co-operate  harmoni- 
ously ;  since  nothing  tends  so  much  to  weaken 
the  force  of  authority  in  the  mind  of  the  child  as 
to  notice  a  conflict  among  those  imder  whose 
control  it  is  placed.  Father  and  mother,  parent 
and  teacher,  teacher  and  school  board,  should,  at 
any  rate,  as  far  as  the  child  is  aware,  agree  ab- 
solutely; since  the  less  children  know  of  any  diffei^ 
ence  of  opinion  between  their  custodians,  the 
more  cheOTully  will  they  respect  and  submit  to 
the  principle  of  authority  in  ^neral. 

Many  cases  will  arise,  both  in  the  &miily  and  in 
the  school,  in  which  children  will  refuse  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  of  their  educators ;  and  hence 
the  mode  of  enforcing  authority  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  imiK)rtance.  Authority,  of  course, 
implies  a  control  of  the  will  of  those  over  whom 
it  is  exercised ;  and  the  means  by  which  this  is 
to  be  obtained  will  differ  according  to  the  dis- 
position and  habits  of  the  child,  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  also  according  to  the  character  of 
the  educator  himself.  A  violent,  irascible,  morose, 
or  capricious  parent  or  teacher  will  have  a  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  child,  and  will  never  be  able 
to  establish  his  authority,  to  whatever  extent,  for 
the  time  being,  he  may  compel  a  seeming  obedi- 
ence. Authority  is  thus  described  by  an  eminent 
teacher  : — "  It  is  not  mere  legal  form,  nor  the 
instrumentalities  for  executing  it,  that  constitutes 
authority.  It  is  a  power  in  tne  individual  him- 
self, independent  of  all  circumstances,  and  rising 
in  its  own  majesty  above  aU  mere  conventionah- 
ties.  It  is  a  power  difficult  to  describe,  but 
which  sends  out  its  streams  of  influence  along 
the  teacher *s  pathway.  It  exists  in  the  man,  de- 
manding, securing,  and  retaining  cheerful  obedi- 
ence." Authority  should  not  be  exercised  as  such; 
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**  the  r^itrfeeliiig  parent/'  says  Herbert  Spenoer, 
"  like  t£e  philanuiropic  legislator,  will  not  rejoice 
in  coercion,  but  will  rejoice  in  dispensing  with 
coercion,"  (See  Mobal  Education.)  In  this  connec- 
tion, arises  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  corpo- 
ral punishment  to  enforce  authority  in  the  family 
or  schooL  All  educators  are  agreed,  that  the  use 
of  physical  force,  if  at  all  sanctioned,  should  be 
only,  as  a  dernier  ressort,  brought  in  when  every 
otlier  means  of  coocion  has  f^ed ;  some,  how- 
ever, condemn  the  "use  of  the  rod"  utteriy. 
Locke  assents  to  it  only  in  cases  of  extreme  ob- 
stinacy. "  The  teacher,"  says  D.  P.  Page,  "  has 
the  n^t  to  establish  authority  by  corporal  in- 
fliction ;  and  thus  to  save  the  school  and  also 

save  himself It  is  his  duty  to  establish 

authority,  peaceably,  indeed,  if  he  may, — forcibly 
if  he  must."  (See  Corporal  Punishment.)  In 
the  exercise  of  authoritv,  both  parent  and  teacher 
should  faithfullv  consider  the  influence  they  are 
exerting  over  the  future  character  of  the  diild. 
As  Locke  says,  "  Every  man  must  some  time  or 
other  be  trusted  to  himself  and  his  own  conduct ; 
and  that  he  is  a  good,  a  virtuous,  and  able  man, 
must  be  made  so  within."  In  the  family  and 
school,  as  in  the  great  world  beyond,  authority- 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  exercised  without 
bein^  felt.  Richter  justiy  remarks,  "  The  best 
rule  m  politics  is  said  to  be  *pa8  trap  gouvermer'; 
it  is  also  true  in  education." 

The  principle  of  authority  has  an  important 
wplication  to  the  mental  as  well  as  the  moral 
education  of  children.  In  tiie  earliest  stages  of 
intellectual  instruction,  the  chikl  must  receive 
most  of  the  information  imparted  to  it  on  the 
authority  of  its  teacher ;  but  modem  principles 
and  methods  require  that,  even  from  the  first,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  child  should  learn  for  itself 
by  the  exercise  of  its  perceptive  and  conceptive 
faculties,  and  not  merely  on  the  authority  of  its 
teachers.  Much,  however,  must  be  imparted, 
tiiat  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  child's  under- 
standing and  experience;  and,  consequentiy, 
there  will  be  a  wide  range  for  the  operation  of  the 
teacher's  authority.  It  will,  of  course,^ be  greater 
or  leas  in  proportion  to  his  personal  influence  in 
other  respects,  and  particularly  in  proportion  to 
the  conflaence  felt  oy  his  pupils  in  his  wisdom 
and  attainments.  In  some  instances,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  history  of  religious  orders  and 
creeds  and  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  uid 
science,  the  authority  of  eminent  teachers  has 
often  been  so  great  as  to  exert  an  influence  for 
many  centuries  over  thousands,  or  even  millions, 
of  intellects.  Such  was  the  intellectual  authority 
of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  leadere 
of  ancient  schools  of  philosophy.  Teaching  too 
much  by  authority,  and  faihng  to  appeal  sufii- 
cientiy  to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  pupil 
is  an  error  to  be  carefully  avoided ;  since  it  must 
exert  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  student  s 
habits  of  thought  and  acquisition.  With  all 
due  deference  to  the  philosopher  of  Samoa,  who 


was  content  to  have  his  diaciito  depend  upaa 
the  Ipse  dixit  Py&iagoras,  his  exam^  cazmot 
be  wisely  imitated  by  the  teachers  of  our  time. 
Every  one  must  learn  to  form  his  own  opinioiis, 
carefrilly,  dispaasionately ,  after  due  investigation, 
and  a  proper  consideration  for  tiie  oondusioiis 
and  experience  of  other  minds ;   but  still  they 
must  be  his  own.  The  teacher  should  infuse  into 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  an  intellectual  independ- 
ence, —  not  a  ULCptical  questioning  of  every- 
thing, but  a  thoughtful  investigation  of  the  tthy 
and  the  wherefore,  a  diligent  balancing  of  tlie 
weight  of  testimony,  and  a  habit  of  inquirii^ 
into  the  ultimate  reasons  of  things,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  adduced.  This  will  impart  ooncentradve- 
ness  and  activity  of  mind,  and  call  into  exerdse 
the  judgment  and  reflectirn  upon  whatever  is 
presented  to  the  attention,  whether  in  stody. 
reading,  or  conversation.      The  pupil   thus  in- 
structttl  would  soon  realize  the  force  and  beauty 
of  that  fine  sentiment  of  Emerson  :     "  1  had 
better  never  see  a  book  than  be  warped  by  its 
attraction  clean  out  of  my  own  orbit,  and  made 
a  satellite  instead  of  a  system."     Montaigne 
strongly  condemned  the  prevalent  mode  of  teach- 
ing by  authority.    "  Let  the  tutor,"  says   he. 
''  make  his   pupil  examine  and  thoroughly  sift 
every  thing   he  reads,  and  lodge   nothing    in 
his  head  upon  simple  authority  and  upon  trust 
....  Let  him  know  that  he  does  know.**     Rous- 
seau also  severely  criticised  the  pedagogy  of  his 
time,  for  basing  the  science  of  education  on  the 
principle  of  authority.     He  demanded  that  the 
pupil  should  not  know  anything  merely  becaise 
it  was  told  him  by  the  teacher,  but  because  he 
understood  it.     He  should  not  learn  the  scioioe. 
but  discover  it.    "  If,"  said  he,  "  you  ^ve  him 
an  authority  instead  of  a  reason,  he  will  never 
think  independently,  but  will  al^*^  he  the  foot- 
ball of  the  opinions  of  others."    This  is  an  ex- 
treme view,  as  every  teacher  of  experience  mnst 
know.    The  authority  of  the  teacher  cannot  be 
eliminated  in  intellectual  education ;  since  to  do  so 
would  put  the  undeveloped  understanding  of  the 
pupil  on  an  equality  with  the  mature  and  dev^ 
oped  intellect  of  the  instructor ;  neither  can  its 
just  limits  be  definitely  fixed.    The  dispoeition 
to  accept  the  statements  of  the  teadier  as  troths, 
when  not  fully  understood,  should  be  cultivated^ 
Modesty  is  often  as  requisite  and  as  becoming  in 
thought  as  in  morals.    The  great  principle  to  be 
kept  in  view — and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  KoaaBeau 
that  he  so  clearly  perceived,  and  so  emphatically 
enunciated  it — is,  that  authority  should  not  have 
its  aim  within  itself,  but  that  its  object  shook!  be 
to  develop  the  faculties  of  the  pupil,  so  that  be 
may  fuUy  understand  as  true  and  right,  what  he 
has  received  on  the  authority  of  the  teadier.  — 
See    Montaigne,   Essais   ((Jotton's  tmnslatioD, 
edited  by  W.  Hazlitt) ;     Lockk,  Thoughts  on 
Education;  Rousseau,  tlmUe  ou  de  r£ducaiion; 
Herbert    Spencer  ,    Education : 
Moral,  and  Phr/sicaL 
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BA00HAKT8  (Lat  Bacchantes)  is  a  term 
applied  in  mediaeval  times  to  those  uniyersity 
stmlents  who  had  not  yet  finished  tiieir  first 
year  8  studies,  and  being  taxed  for  drinking  pur- 
poses by  the  oldet  students,  were  thus  drawn 
mto  revels  and  debauchery.  Later,  this  name 
was  given  to  those  idle,  dissolute  students  who 
traveled  about  the  country,  coUectin^  money, 
ostensibly  to  enable  them  to  piursue  their  studies. 
Sometimes  they  were  accompanied  bv  pupils, 
whom  they  compelled  to  steal  and  beg  for  them. 
(See  A  B  C-Shootbrs.)  So  numerous  were  these 
itinerant  scholars,  that  oiganizations  of  them 
existed  with  constitutions  and  rituals;  and  some- 
times these  bodies  were  supplied  with  board  and 
lodging  by  the  cities  in  which  they  located  them- 
selves. These  practices  ceased  almost  entirely 
with  the  Reformation,  but  we  find  traces  of  them 
in  Germany  and  England  down  almost  to  the 

f resent  century.     Burkard  lingg  and  Thomas 
^laten  were  Bacchants,  whose  autobiographies  in 
German  are  still  extant. 

BAOHELOB  (Lat.  Bacoalauretis),  a  term  ap- 
plied to  one  who  has  reached  a  certain  grade  in  a 
college  or  university  education  ;  as,  Brtchelor  of 
Arts  (A.  B.,  or  B.  A.),  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law 
(B.  C.  L.),  Bachelor  of  IHvinUy  (B.  D.),  etc.  The 
word  as  thus  used  is  of  uncertain  etymology.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  University  of  Paris  by 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  the  13th  century,  and  ap- 
plied as  a  title  to  those  students  who  IukI  passed 
certain  preliminary  examinations,  but  were  not 
prepared  for  admiission  into  the  rank  of  master, 
teacher,  or  doctor.  Afterwards,  it  was  adopted 
by  other  European  universities,  to  indicate  the 
lowest  academical  honor,  as  it  is  now  used  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  (See  Arts,  and 
Degrees.) 

BAOOir,  Franda,  Viscount  St.  Albans 
and  Baron  Verulam,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  English  philosophers,  was  bom  in  London, 
Jan.  22.,  1561,  and  died  April  9.,  1626.  Little  is 
known  of  his  early  education,  but  from  the  social 
position  of  his  &ther,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  he 
must  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  best  in- 
struction that  could  have  been  obtained.  He 
was  matriculated  at  Trinity  CoUeee,  Cambridge, 
in  1573 ;  and,  after  going  abroad  for  a  time,  ne 
returned  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 
in  1580.  He  was  socm  called  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1590,  his  reputation  was  so  great,  that  he  was 
made  ^  counsel  extraordinary"  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. He  afterwards  served  in  parliament,  when 
he  showed  so  much  spirit,  that  on  receiving  the 
royal  rebuke  for  a  certain  speech,  which  he  had 
delivered,  he  nobly  replied,  that  "  he  spoke  in 
dischaige  of  his  conscience,  and  his  duty  to  God, 
to  the  queen,  and  his  country."  As  an  orator, 
he  was  much  commended  by  his  contemporaries. 
Ben  Jonson  said  that  while  he  was  speaking, 
''  the  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest 
he  should  make  an  end."  The  earl  of  Essex 
bad  been  his  friend  and  benefactor;  but  when 


t^t  rash  and  unfortunate  nobleman  was  under 
trial,  Bacon,  evidentiy  from  fear  of  the  queen's 
displeasure,  spoke  .severely  against  him,  and  wafi 
instrumental  in  securing  his  conviction.  This  has 
subjected  him  to  much  obloquy,  as  being  guilty 
of  meanness  and  ingratitude.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.,  Ba^n  rose  rapidly  in  the  royal 
favor;  his  professional  practice  oecame  very  large 
and  lucrative,  besides  which  he  held  the  office  of 
attorney  general  which  yielded  him  £6,000  per 
annum.  In  1616,  he  was  made  lord  high 
chancellor,  and,  besides,  received  the  titie  of 
Baron  Verulam;  and,  in  1621,  he  obtained  the 
additional  titie  of  Viscount  St.  Albans.  At  tiiis 
time,  he  stood  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  polit- 
ical preferment  and  literary  fame ;  for  he  had 
just  published  his  greatest  work,  the  Novum 
Orgctnum,  From  this  lofty  position  he  suddenly 
fell,  accused  and  condenmed  of  taking  bribeis 
from  those  whose  cases  were  before  his  court 
His  own  words  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the 
facta  had  been  disclosed  by  an  investigation,  were, 
'*  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I  am 
guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defense, 
and  put  mjrself  upon  the  grace  and  mercy  of 
your  lordships."  lie  was,  accordingly,  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £40,000,  and  to  simer  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure 
(1621 ).  He  was,  however,  released  from  confine- 
ment in  two  days,  and  the  fine  was  subsequentiy 
remitted.  He  never  regained  the  position  he 
had  so  disgracefully  lost,  but  spent  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  in  a  studious  and  liter- 
ary retirement.  Between  the  career  of  Bacon  as 
a  politician  and  his  career  as  a  philosopher  there  is 
a  marked  contrast  "Had  his  life,"  says  Macaula^, 
**  been  passed  in  literary  retirement,  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  deserved  to  be  considered, 
not  only  as  a  great  philosopher,  but  as  a  worthy 
and  good-natured  member  of  society.  But 
neither  his  principles  nor  his  spirit  were  such  as 
oould  be  trusted,  when  strong  temptations  were 
to  be  resisted,  and  serious  dancers  to  be  braved." 
His  desire  to  keep  up  a  grand  establishment,  to 
make  a  brilliant  figure  in  society  by  the  princely 
diwracter  of  his  entertainments,  his  equipage,  and 
all  the  other  fascinations  of  luxuiy,  caused  ex- 
penditures far  beyond  his  means,  which  he 
endeavored  to  meet  by  unlawful  gains.  His 
philosophical  views  were  in  one  sense  entirely 
consistent  with  his  character.  They  were  prac- 
tical ;  they  aimed  to  make  sdenoe  minister  to  the 
worldly  wants  of  mankind.  The  scholastic  learn- 
ing of  the  universities  which  he  had  inveighed 
a^inst  shortiy  after  leaving  Cambridge,  was,  he 
perceived,  nothing  but  antiquated,  profitiess  word- 
teaming.  He  wished  to  mcite  to  the  discovery 
of  new  truth,  that  it  might  "  mix  like  a  living 
spring  with  the  stagnant  waters."  "  Two  words," 
says  Macaulay,  '*  form  the  key  of  the  Baconian 
doctrine  —  utility^  and  progress.  The  ancient 
philosophy  disdamed  to  be  useful,  and  was  con- 
tent to  be  stationary.    It  dealt  lai^y  in  theories 
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of  moral  perfection,  which  were  so  sublime  that 
they  never  could  be  more  than  theories ;  in  at- 
tempts to  solve  insoluble  enigmas ;  in  exhorta- 
tions to  the  attainment  of  unattainable  frames  of 
mind.  It  could  not  condescend  to  the  humble 
office  of  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  human  be- 
ings." Bacon  held  that  all  knowledge  must  be 
obtained  by  a  careful  and  unprejudicS  induction 
from  facts.  Hence  the  importance  of  experiment ; 
for  without  experiment  man  may  indeed  stumble 
on  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  by  experiment  in- 
ventions are  made.  "  Bacon,"  says  Kimo  Fischer, 
*'is  the  philosopher,  not  simply  of  experience, 
but  of  invention.  His  only  enaeavor  is  philosoph- 
ically to  comprehend  and  fortify  the  inventive 
spirit  of  man.  From  tliis  point  alone  is  his  op- 
position to  antiquity  to  be  explained."  Bacon's 
career  commenced  at  a  time  when  a  great  in- 
tellectual revolution  was  already  in  progress. 
The  Aristotelian  philosophy  so  (»lled,  which  was 
indeed  a  perversion  of  Aristotle's  teachings,  and 
the  senseless  attempt  to  employ  the  syllogism  as 
an  instrument  of  discovery,  had  already  disgusted 
a  large  number  of  active  minds,  as  being  utterly 
barren  of  fruit.  As  Macaulay  remarks,  "  Before 
the  birth  of  Bacon,  the  empire  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundation. 
Antiquity,  prescription,  the  soimd  of  great  names 
had  ceased  to  awe  mankind."  Bacon  s  mind  was 
so  constituted  as  to  ^^mpathize  at  once  with  this 
changed  condition  of  things ;  and  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  vast  intellect  against  the  ahready  tot- 
tering fabric,  he  precipitated  its  fall.  As  Aristotle 
analyzed  the  method  of  deductive  reatoning,  so 
Bacon  explained  the  principles  and  method  of  in- 
duction, proving  it  to  be  the  great  instrument,  or 
organon,  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  humanity.  The 
full  title  of  his  great  work  is  Novum  Orqanum, 
sive  Indicia  Vera  de  InierpretaHone  Naiurce 
et  Reano  Hominis.  (The  New  Organon^  or 
TVue  iHrections  co}ioeming  the  Interpretation  (f 
Nature  and  the  Kingdom  (f  Man.)  The  key  to 
the  whole  philosophy^  is  contained  in  the  first  of 
the  aphorisms  of  which  it  is  composed  :  "  Man, 
being  the  servant  and  inteipreter  of  nature,  can 
do  and  understand  so  much,  and  so  much  only, 
as  he  has  observed,  in  fact  or  in  thought,  of  the 
course  of  nature ;  beyond  this  he  neit&r  knows 
any  thing  nor  can  ao  any  thing."  Previous  to 
the  pubhcation  of  this  work,  he  had  published 
^ITie  Advancement  of  Learning  (1605),  which 
was  the  germ  of  De  Augmeniis  Scientiarum, 
published  in  1623.  These  and  other  works, 
published  or  proposed  by  him,  were  to  constitute 
an  Instauratio  Magna — a  grand  re-estabUsh- 
ment  not  only  of  the  true  method  of  scientific 
investigation  but  of  science  itself,  in  all  its  varied 
departments.  Modem  discovery  and  invention 
are  to  a  great  extent  the  offspring  of  this  splendid 
gift  of  human  ^nius.  Bacon's  most  popular 
work  was  the  Essays,  originally  published  in 
1597,  but  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved. 
Dugald  Stewart  has  said  of  this  work,  "It  may 
be  read  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours, 
and  yet  after  the  twentieth  reading,  one  seldom 


fails  to  remark  in  it  something  overlooked  before." 
In  his  essay  on  Education,  Bacon  refers  all  its 
efficacy  to  custom,  or  habit:  "  Certainly  custom 
is  most  perfect  when  it  beginneth  in  young  years: 
this  we  call  education  ;  which  is,  in  effect,  but  an 
early  custom."  But  Bacon's  contribution  to  edu- 
cation does  not  consist  in  any  particulu*  precepts 
concerning  it  or  any  special  treatment  of  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  in  the  general  effect  of  his  philoeophical 
views,  in  setting  free  the  human  mina  from  errors 
and  prejudices,  and  placing  it  on  the  direct  road 
whicn  leads  to  scientific  truth.  The  best  edition 
of  Bacon's  works  is  that  edited  by  Spedding, 
Ellis,  and  Heath, vols.  i. — xv.  (London  andBoBton. 
185& — 1861).  In  this  is  contained  the  life  of 
Bacon  by  William  Rawley,  D.D.,  his  chaplain. — 
»See  also  Macaulay's  Essays,  s.  v.  Bacon;  Hh^ 
WORTH,  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon  (Lon- 
don, 1859);  R^MUSAT,  Baoon,  sa  vie  et  son  in- 
fluence (Paris,  1857);  Kuno  Fischer,  Francis 
Bacon  von  Vendam  (2d  edit.,  Leipsic,  1875!, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Johx 
OxENFORD  (London,  1857) ;  American  Journid 
<f  Education,  vol.  iv.  (1829),  passim. 

BADEN.     See  Germany. 

BAHBDT,    Carl    Friedrich,    a  German 

Srofessor  and  scholar,  was  bom  in  1741,  and 
ied  in  1792.      As  professor   of   theology  at 
the  universities  of  Leipsic,  Erfurt,  and  Gieasen, 
he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  rep- 
resentatives of  the  theological  rationaliain  whioi 
prevailed  at  that  time.     As  his  diasolate  life 
and  his  fondness  for  violent  theological  qiiar- 
rels  made  his  position  as  professor  of 
impossible,   he  eagerly  accepted,  in   1775, 
management    of  a  phihnithropin    founded  br 
Herr  v.  Sails  at  Marschlins,  in  the  Swiss  cmntoii 
of  Grisons.     (See  Philanthropin.)     As  he  bood 
quarreled  with  his  patron,  his  connection  with 
this  institution  lasted  only  one  year;  but  havii^ 
been  appointed  superintendent-genmd  at  DCLrk- 
heim,  he  established,  in  May  1777,  a  neswphUan' 
thrqpin  in  the  neighboring  castle  at  Heidesbeim. 
This  attempt  was  likewise  unsuccessful,  and  the 
new  philantliropin  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  wben 
Bahrdt  was  suddenly    summoned    before     the 
Reichshofratli    (Imperial    Court    CouncQ)     Iot 
teaching  doctrines  not  in  accord  with  any  of  the 
three  churches  recognized  in  the  empire,  and. 
without  any  trial,  deprived  of  all  his  omoes.  The 
unfaimesB  of  this  treatment  gained  for  him  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy,  and  nom  the  Praasian 
government  an  appointment  as  professor  at    the 
university  of  Halle ;   but  in  conseauence  of  the 
unsteadiness  of    his  habits,  he  hAA  this  posi- 
tion likewise  only  a  short  time,  and  lost  "with  it 
the  esteem  of  nearly  all  who  knew  him.    Hahidt 
was  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  his  age,  and 
but  for  his  total  want  of  moral  character,  -would 
undoubtedly  have  risen  to  great  eminence,  both 
as  an  educational  writer  and  a  practical  educator. 
He  founded  two  educational  periodicals,  entitled 
Literarisches  Correspondem- und  InteQigeftxbltMt 
(1776)  and  Pddfigogisches  WochenblaU  (1776), 
which  clearly  indicate  the  rare  talent  of  the  editor, 
but  neither  of  which  survived  the  first  Tear  <rf 
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its  existence.  The  disrespect  which  was  generally 
felt  for  Bahrdt,  greatly  iiyured  the  entire  school 
of  Philanthropinists.  He  published  an  autobiog- 
graphy,  entitled  Dr.  Bahrdt' a  history  of  his  life^ 
his  opinions  and  his  vicissitudes  (4  vols.,  Bruns- 
wick, 1790),  which  is  of  considerable  value  for 
the  information  it  gives  of  the  educational  move- 
ments of  those  times.— Hee  Leyser,  Karl  Fried- 
rich  Bahrdt  (2d  edit.,  Neustadt,  1870). 

BALDWIN  UNIVERSITY,  at  Berea, 
Ohio,  was  established  in  1846  as  Baldwin  Insti- 
tute, for  the  education  of  both  sexes,  by  the 
North  Ohio  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  Ten  years  afterward,  it  was  char- 
tered as  a  university  under  its  present  name. 
Its  design  is  to  provide  the  means  of  a  thorough 
general  education,  or  to  afford  to  students  a  com- 
plete scientific  basis  for  the  various  industrial 
pursuits.  It  has  a  scientific  and  a  classical  de- 
partment, in  each  of  which  there  are  preparatory 
and  coUegiate  classes.  There  is  also  a  college  of 
pharmacy  connected  with  the  institution.  It 
received  a  valuable  endowment  in  quarry  land 
from  John  Baldwin,  after  whom  it  was  named. 
Its  successive  presidents  have  been  John  Wheeler, 
D.D.,  from  1856  to  1871 ;  W.  D.  (Rodman,  D.I)., 
from  1871  to  1875 ;  and  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D., 
fh>m  1875.  The  number  of  students  in  the  in- 
stitution, in  1875 — 76,  was  180.  The  tuition  is 
free.      

BALTIMORE.  The  first  attempt  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  education  for  the  lower  claisses 
in  this  city  was  the  establishment,  in  1820,  of  a 
school  on  the  Luicasterian  system.  In  1825,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  which  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  public  schools  in  Balti- 
more, and  empowered  the  corporate  authorities 
to  levy  a  tax  wr  their  support.  In  1828,  a  board 
of  six  school  conmiissioners  was  organized  ;  and, 
the  next  year,  three  schools  were  opened,  and  269 
pupils  enrolled.  The  first  school-house  was 
erected  in  1830,  hired  buildings  having  previously 
been  used.  In  1839,  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled had  increased  to  1,126  ;  and  the  mayor 
and  city  council  requested  the  commissioners  to 
establish  a  high  school.  The  request  was  promptly 
complied  wiui,  and  the  school  opened  the  same 
year.  This  had  Ihe  effect  not  only  to  raise  the 
grade,  but  to  increase  the  efficiency,  of  the  com- 
mon schools;  for,  the  next  year  (1840),  there 
were  nine  schools  in  operation,  with  1 ,834  pupils. 
Since  that  time  the  growth  of  the  system  has 
been  rapid.  In  1874,  there  were  122  schools, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  29,108,  of 
whom  there  were  23,362  in  average  attendance. 
The  first  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
was  Rev.  J.  N.  McJilton,  who  served  for  about 
twenty  years,  acting,  from  1849  to  1866,  as  treas- 
urer of  the  board  as  well  as  superintendent  of 
the  schools.  He  was  succeeded,  Feb.  I.,  1868, 
by  William  R.  Oreery ;  and  after  his  death. 
May  1.,  1875,  the  present  incumbent.  Prof. 
Henry  E.  vShepherd,  was  elected  to  the  position. 

School  Statistics.  —  For  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30.,  1875,  the  following  statistics  were 
reported: 


Number  of  schools 126 

Nomber  of  papils  enrolled 42,589 

Average  daily  attendance 21,918 

Namber  of  teachers. 706 

Number  of  months  schools  were  open.      10 

Amount  paid  for  teachers*  salaries $426,710.75 

do         do   for  school  buildings 167,363.78 

do        do  for  books  and  stationery* 51,767.49 

do        do   for  colored  schools. 45,496.78 

do        do   for  other  expenses 25,601.02 

Total  expenditures $716,938.82 

The  school  age  is  from  6  to  18 ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  city  between  those  ases 
was  reported,  in  the  census  of  1870,  as  77,737. 

School  St/stem,  —  The  system  consists  of  a 
school  board  of  twenty  members— one  for  each 
ward  of  the  city;  a  city  superintendent,  and  as- 
sistant superintendent;  a  city  coU^e;  two  female 
high  schools ;  a  Saturday  normal  class ;  19  male 
and  20  female  grammar  schools;  61  primary 
schools ;  10  evening  schools,  of  whicn  4  are 
colored ;  and  11  day  schools  for  colored  children. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools^  con- 
stituting the  school-board,  are  appointed  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  city  council  assembled  in 
convention,  one  commissioner  bein^  selected  from 
each  ward.  Their  term  of  office  is  one  year,  or 
until  a  new  board  is  appointed.  This  board  ap- 
points a  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
whose  term  of  office  is  four  years,  unless  sooner 
removed  by  the  board.  It  also  has  authority  to 
employ  teachers  and  determine  their  salaries,  to 
prescribe  the  courses  of  study  and  the  books  to  be 
used  in  the  schools,  and  to  make  all  needful  r^ 
ulations  for  the  management  of  the  same. 

The  studies  prescribed  for  the  primary  scJiools 
are  spelling,  definition  of  common  words,  read- 
ing, writing,  geography,  the  primary  rules  of 
arithmetic,  drawing,  and  music.  The  studies/or 
the  mate  qi'ammar  scliools  are  spelling,  etymol- 
ogy, reading,  writing,  composition,  grammar, 
gt»ography,  history  of  the  United  States,  history 
of  Maryland,  natural  philosophy,  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra, drawing,  music,  and  single-entry  book- 
keeping. For  the  female  grammar  schools  the 
same  studies  are  prescribed,  except  algebra  and 
book-keeping. 

Examination  and  Qualification  (f  Teachers. 
— Applicants  for  the  situation  of  teachers  in  the 
pubhc  schools  must  pass  a  written  examination 
before  the  committee  on  examinations  of  the 
board.  The  regular  time  for  such  examinations 
is  the  second  Saturday  in  November  and  May  of 
each  year ;  and  a  certificate  is  given  to  each  suc- 
cessful candidate,  showing  the  result  and  the 
grade.  The  following  are  the  studies  for  each 
position  and  grade : 

I.  For  any  Rituatlon  in  tha  city  college  or  for  prin- 
cipal of  a  female  high  school,  the  studies  required  to 
be  taught. 

II.  For  first  assistants  of  a  female  high  school,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry, history,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  and  moral  philosophy. 

III.  For  any  other  situation  in  a  female  high  school, 
the  studies  which  the  candidate  would  be  required  to 
teach  if  appointed. 

IV.  For  principal  and  first  assistant  of  a  male  gram- 
mar school,  arithmetic,  algebra,  etymology,  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  history,  orthography,  natural  philos- 
ophy, and  music. 
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y.  For  principal  and  first  assistant  of  a  female 
fprammar  school,  grammar,  modem  geography,  his- 
tory, etymology,  orthography,  arithmetic,  and  music. 

VL  I^or  principal  of  a  primary  school,  grammar, 
modern  geography,  arithmetic,  history  of  the  United 
States,  orthography,  and  music. 

VII.  For  lower  assistants  in  a  grammar  or  primary 
school,  grammar,  arithmetic,  orthography,  modern 
geography,  and  music. 

In  addition  to  these,  all  teachers  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  geometry  and  physiology  before  receiv- 
ing a  certicate  of  any  grade. 

Two-thirds  of  the  questions  in  each  branch  must  be 
answered  in  order  to  pass  the  candidate  for  any 
grade. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  any  position  as  teacher 
in  any  of  the  schools  under  the  following  ages : 

Professor  in  city  college  or  principal  of  a 
male  grammar  school 21  years. 

First  assistant  in  male  grammar  school 19  years. 

Principal  of  female  grammar  school 20  years. 

Principal  of  a  primary  school 20  years. 

First  assistant  in  female  grammar  school 18  years. 

Assistant  in  female  high  school 18  years. 

Second  assistant  in  grammar  or  primary 
school 17  years. 

Industrial  Education. — Yoluntary  instruction 
in  the  domestic  and  industrial  branches  of  female 
education  is  given  by  the  teachers  in  several  of 
the  grammar  and  primary  schools.  This  was 
commenced  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the 
school  board,  and  embraces  sewing,  knitting,  em- 
broidery, and  some  other  useful  branches,  one 
afternoon  of  each  week  being  set  apart  for  the 
instruction.  The  results  have  been  highly  ap- 
proved, as  affording  an  accomplishment  of  great 
practical  value  both  in  the  home-circle  and  as  a 
means  of  support. 

Training  of  Teachers. —  The  normal  class, 
established  Sept.  12.,  1874,  is  designed  to  afford 
to  newly  appointed  teachers  of  the  city  schools 
instruction  m  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  The  State  Nor- 
mal School  is  located  at  Baltimore,  besides  which 
there  is  a  normal  school  for  the  instruction  of 
colored  teachers.     (See  Maryland.) 

BALTIMOBE  CITT  OOLLEGE.  This 
institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  commission- 
ers of  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  common  school  system  of  that  city. 
It  was  originally  established  as  the  Central  High 
School,  with  46  pupils ;  but  has  graduated  more 
than  500  students.  The  num^  on  the  roll 
Oct.  31.,  1874,  was  400,  and  the  number  of  in- 
structors was  11.  Candidates  for  admission  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  spelling,  writ- 
ing, grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  algebra 
through  simple  equations.  The  curriculum  em- 
braces the  Englisn,  French,  German,  and  Latin 
languages  (Greek  optional),  history,  writing,  and 
bo(i-keeping,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trig- 
onometry, analytical  geometry,  odculus,  physiol- 
ogy, chemistry,  physi(»l  geography,  natural  phi- 
losophy, astronomy,  psychology,  logic,  rhetoric, 
moral  philosophy,  politiasJ  economy,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  tne  United  States.  The  full  course 
is  four  years.  Boys  fourteen  years  of  age, 
whether  pupils  of  the  public  schools  or  not,  may 
be  admitted  on  passing  the  required  examination. 


A  handsome  and  spacious  edi£ce  for  the  aooom- 
modation  of  this  mstitution  was  completed  in 
1875. 

BALTIMOBE  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,was  founded  in  1849,  and  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
CTiurch  from  that  date  to  18G8,  when,  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  the  Board  of  Trustees  became 
a  permanent  corporation  ;  and  the  Boaid  is  now 
composed  of  Metnodists,  Episcopalians,  and  Pres- 
byterians. The  number  of  students  in  the  in- 
stitution is  (1876)  about  100 ;  Nathan  C.  Brooks, 
LL.  D.,  has  been  the  president  of  the  CoU^  since 
its  foundation.  It  nas  an  endowment  of  $2,500 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  but  tuition  fees  con- 
stitute its  chief  support.  While  its  course  of 
higher  education  has  been  general,  it  has  trained 
ai^  sent  forth  157  teachers,  most  of  whom  are 
occupying  positions  of  responsibilityin  academies, 
high  schools,  and  colleges. 

BAPTISTS,  a  denomination  of  Christians 
distinguished  by  the  denial  of  baptism  to  infants, 
and  by  the  restriction  of  that  rite  to  those 
who  therein  profess  personal  faith  and  regenera- 
tion. They  baptize  bv  immersion  onl^,  and  in  the 
form  of  tneir  church-government  are  congrega- 
tional. In  England,  they  are  known  as  General  imd 
Particular,  me  former,  which  is  by  a  few  years 
the  older  denomination  in  that  country,  being 
Arminian,  and  the  latter  which  composes  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  denomination,  being  Calvin- 
istic,  in  meology.  They  are  likewise  distinguished 
as  Close -Communion  and  Open  -  Communion, 
the  laiver  part  of  the  denomination  in  England 
being  Open-Communion.  Baptists  came  to  this 
country  with  the  first  settlements.  In  Rhode 
Island,  their  churches  are  as  old  as  the  colony; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
they  had  gathered  churches  in  Boston,  in  the 
neighborh(K)d  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  Charleston. 
Their  rapid  growth  commenced  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centiuy.  At  the  time  of  the 
Bevolution,  they  are  supposed  to  have  had  about 
25,000  commimicants.  In  1876,  they  have  more 
than  1,800,000.  The  great  body  are  known  by 
the  appellation  Baptists ;  lesser  bodies  are  known 
as  Free-Will,  or  lately  as  Free,  Seventh-Day,  Six 
Principles,  and  Old  School.  All  these  last  con- 
stitute a  fraction  only  of  those  who  bear  the 
generic  name.  The  Disciples,  or  Campbellites, 
toUowers  of  Alexander  Campbell,  are  a  large 
secession,  distinguished  by  peculiar  theologiod 
views.  In  this  country,  die  Baptists,  meaning 
by  this  the  chief  denomination  so  called,  are 
Close-Communion; — that  is,  believing  that  no 
baptism  is  regular  which  is  not  the  baptism  of  a 
believer  and  by  immersion,  and  that  a  regular 
baptism  is  to  preach  participation  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  they  restrict  their  communion  to  the 
members  of  their  own  churches. 

Several  of  the  ministers,  in  the  rise  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  England,  were  imiver- 
sity  graduates;  but  that  source  hopelessly  failing 
with  the  Restoration,  the  Baptists  are  founcJU 
with  other  denominations,  taking  measures  for 
the  education  of  a  ministry  by  means  strictly  their 
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own.  The  first  reeort  was  to  private  tuitioii,  and 
Mr.  John  Tombes,  at  one  tune  preacher  in  the 
Temple  church,  London^  was  the  teacher  of 
young  ministers.  In  1675  and  in  1689,  concerted 
action  was  taken  in  the  denomination  in  this 
direction.  Edward  Jewell  of  Bristol,  dying  about 
1686,  left  a  legacy  which  provided  for  instruction 
to  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  became  after 
the  lapse  of  thirty  years  the  foundation  of  a  school, 
known  stiU  later  as  the  Bristol  College.  With 
the  growth  of  the  denomination  several  other 
colleges  arose,  which  according  to  the  '*  Baptist 
Hand-Book  for  1876"  (London.  1876)  were 
located  in  the  following  places :  Rawdon  near 
Leeds  (founded  at  Uorton,  1804,  removed  to 
Bawdon  1859) ;  Pontypool,  (founded  at  Aber- 
snvenny,  1807,  removed  to  Pontypool,  1836) ; 
Kegents  Park,  London  (founded  1810 ;  removed 
to  Kegente  Park,  1856) ;  Haverfordwest  (found- 
ed 1839) ;  ChilweU,  near  Nottingham  (founded 
1797,  removed  to  ChilweU,  1861) ;  Pastor's  Col- 
lege, Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  London,  ^founded 
1861 1 ;  liansollen,  or  North  Wales  (founded 
1862) ;  Manchester  Baptist  Theological  Institu- 
tion (founded  1866) ;  The  East  End  Training 
Institute  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  Lon- 
don (founded  1873).  All  these  colleges  are  un- 
derstood to  be  for  the  education  of  ministers 
only. 

In  the  American  coloniea,  the  denomination 
had  not  grown  to  sufficient  magnitude  in  the 
aeventeentn  century  to  undertake  any  denomi- 
national work  in  education.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  appear  their  first 
graduates  from  American  colleges.  Down  to 
and  including  1776,  the  number  of  their  college- 
bred  ministers,  so  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained, 
was  19,  of  whom,  however,  two  were  not  gradu- 
ates. They  had  an  equal  or  larger  number  whose 
education  was  not  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  a 
college  course. 

Notices  of  attempts  towards  the  education  of 
their  ministry  under  denominational  auspices, 
appear  early  in  the  history  of  the  Philadelphia 
AsBociation, — the  benefactions  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege of  Mr.  Hollis,  a  London  Baptist,  having 
b^n  a  stimulus  in  that  direction.  Similar  meas- 
ures were  taken  in  1755  in  the  Charleston  As- 
sociation. In  1756  was  opened  the  Academy  at 
Hopewell,  N.  J.,  which  was  the  cradle  of  Rhode 
Island  College,  now  Brown  University,  organized 
in  1764.  Academies  had  been  opened  and 
sustained  for  many  years  by  individual  teachers, 
in  the  half  century  following  the  establishment 
of  Brown  University,  but  no  general  movement 
in  the  direction  of  education  occurred  till  about 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  denomination 
for  the  work  of  missions.  In  this  organization 
education  was  embraced.  To  this  date,  1812 — 20, 
must  be  referred  efforts  to  establish  theological 
schools  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City,  at 
Waterville,  Maine,  and  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  rise  of  several  societies  to  give  pecimiary  aid 
to  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The 
Philad^hia  movement  became  merged  in  the 
founding  of  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D. 


C;  the  New  York  movement  in  the  rise  of  the 
institution  at  Hamilton,  now  known  as  Madison 
University,  but  having  in  alliance  with  it  a  the- 
ological seminary;  and  the  Waterville  movement 
in  the  establishment  of  the  collegei  now  known 
as  Colt  University.  With  the  dose  of  that  de- 
cade  commenced  the  rapid  establishment  of  col- 
leges and  universities  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
denomination  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  George- 
to¥ai  CoUege,  Ky.,  bears  the  date  of  1829 ; 
Denison  University,  Ohio,  1831 ;  Shurtleff  Col- 
1^,  111.,  1832;  Water  Forest  CoUege,  N.  C,  1834; 
Franklin  College,  Ind.  1834 ;  Mercer  University ^ 
Ga.,  1837  ;  Richmond  College,  Va.,  1840 ;  How- 
ard College,,  Ala.,  1843;  Baylor  University, 
Texas,  18^ ;  University  at  Lewisbui^,  Pa.,  1847; 
William  Jewell  College,  Mo.,  1849  ;  University 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1850 ;  Mississippi  Colleget 
1850 ;  Furman  University,  S.  C,  1851 ;  Mossy 
Creek  College,  Tenn.,  1853 ;  Central  University, 
Pella,  Iowa,  1853;  Kalamazoo  College,  Mich., 
1855 ;  Bethel  CoU^,  Ky.,  1856 ;  McMinnville 
CoU^e,  Or^n,  1858 ;  University  of  Chicago, 
HI.,  1859  ;  Waco  University,  Texas,  1861 ;  Vas- 
sar  Coll^,  N.  Y.,  1861 ;  Universitv  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  1865 ;  La  Grange  College,  Mo., 
1866;  Concord  College,  New  liberty,  Ky.,1866; 
Louisiana  Baptist  College,  Mo.,  1869;  California 
College,  1871 ;  Monon^ahela  CoUege,  Pa.,  1871 ; 
Southwestern  University,  Tenn.,  1874.  Of  the 
later  CoUeges,  those  which  have  risen  to  chief 
reputation  and  strength,  are  in  the  North, 
Rochester,  Madison  and  Denison,  and  in  the 
South,  Richmond.  Va^ar,  the  chief  coU^  in 
the  United  States  for  young  women,  shouM  be 
ranked  with  Baptist  institutions  only  from  the 
fact,  that  the  founder,  an  adherent  of  the  denomi- 
nation, made  the  majority  of  its  trustees  Baptists, 
charging  them,  however,  to  make  it  Chnstian 
and  unsectarian,  which  they  have  done.  Several 
of  the  coUeces  in  the  above  Ust  are  very  weak, 
and  some  hold  the  title  doubtfully.  According 
to  the  Baptist  year-book  of  1876,  the  totid 
amount  of  property  held  by  the  Baptist  coU^^ 
is  $8,045,146.  This  must  be  accepted  as  a  proxi- 
mate statement  only,  and  is  in  part  prooably 
exaggerated.  Brown  University  has  a  very 
valuable  library  of  45,000  volumes,  several  have 
Ubraries  from  9,000  to  12,000  volumes;  Brown 
University  has  a  Ubrary  fund  of  about  $27,000, 
and  the  University  of  Rochester  of  $25,000. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  1875 — 76  was 
4,985,  of  whom  1,092  were  females.  These  num- 
bers, however,  are  of  uncertain  significance,  be- 
cause in  some  cases  professional,  and  in  many 
cases  preparatory  students  are  included.  The 
curriculum  of  these  coUeges  varies  in  character, 
but  corresponds  in  that  respect  with  the  vary- 
ing character  of  American  colleges  in  general 
Some  of  them  take  rank  with  collies  of  the 
first  class. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  six  Baptist 
theological  seminaries  of  the  highest  grade,  be- 
sides departments  of  theology  in  four  or  more 
coUeges.  Of  these  seminaries,  Hamilton  was 
founded  in  1820,  Newton  in  1825,  Rochester  in 
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1850,  Southern  in  1859,  Chicago  in  1867,  and 
Crozer  in  1868.  In  these  seminaries,  there  were 
in  1875 — 76,  362  students,  of  whom  probably 
about  300  were  in  the  complete  courses.  These 
courses  designed  for  graduates  of  collies,  are  as 
high  and  as  thorough  as  arc  kno¥ai  to  meological 
seminaries. 

There  are  likewise  in  the  United  States  about 
forU^  academies,  or  institutions  of  that  grade 
havmg  other  names,  which  are  classed  as  under 
Baptist  auspices,  holding  property  of  the  estimat- 
ed value  of  $2,000,000.  Among  these  academies 
or  other  institutions,  are  those  established  under 
the  {)rotection  and  patrona^  of  the  American 
Bapust  Home  Mission  Society,  at  Washington, 
Richmond,  Raleigh,  Columbia,  Augusta,  Nash- 
ville, and  New  Orleans,  for  the  education  of 
colored  preachers  and  teachers.  These  institu- 
tions, though  in  their  infancv,  are  performing  a 
veiT  important  and  successful  service. 

There  have  been  three  epochs  of  remarkable 
character  in  the  educational  work  of  American 
Baptists.  The  first,  *  about  the  middle  of  the 
18tn  century,  had  for  its  fruit  the  founding  of 
Hopewell  Academy  and  Brown  University.  1  he 
second,  contemporaneous  with  the  missionary 
movement,  and  a  part  of  the  movement  itself, 
was  the  prolific  source  of  all  the  later  colleges 
and  seminaries.  The  third  may  be  referred  to 
the  year  1870,  when  the  first  national  educa- 
tional convention  of  the  Baptists  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Pxiucational 
Commission, in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A  remarkable 
impulse  was  given  by  this  convention  to  the 
founding  and  endowment  of  academies,  for 
which  purpose  very  large  sums  of  money  have 
since  b^n  raised.  From  that  time,  discussions 
of  educational  questions  in  the  denomination 
have  been  marked  by  a  great  increase  of  breadth 
and  force,  the  number  of  students  in  colleges  and 
seminaries  has  been  increased,  and  the  raising  of 
money  for  the  endowment  of  institutions  of  leam- 
ii^  has  become  a  simultaneous  and  universal 
effort.  A  second  educational  convention  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1872.  In  1873,  the 
American  Baptist  FMucational  Commission  re- 
commended the  celebration  of  the  (Vntennial  of 
the  nation  by  a  common  movement  for  the  rais- 
ing of  funds  for  educational  purposes,  and  that 
work  is  now  proceeding. 

The  Baptists  have  had  many  distinguished 
educators,  of  whom,  among  the  dead,  Francis 
Wayland  and  Horatio  B.  Hackett  may  be  named 
as  pre-eminent.  Of  the  chief  benefactors  of  edu- 
cation, likewise  among  the  dead,  may  be  named, 
Edward  Jewell,  Thomas  Hollis,  Nicholas  Brown, 
and  Matthew  Vassar.  ITie  list  of  living  names 
would  be  large  and  honorable,  were  there  suffi- 
cient space  hero  for  their  enumeration. 

BABBAXJLD,  Anna  LaBtitia,  an  English 
writer,  is  particularly  noted  for  her  excellent 
reading  lessons  for  young  children.  She  was 
bom  in  1743,  and  died  in  182.5.  Her  father,  the 
Rev.  John  Aikin,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  the 
principal  of  an  academy  in  Ijincai^lnre,  and  took 
great  pains  in  educating  his  cliildren.    In  1774^ 


she  nuuTied  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Barbanld,  with 
whom  she  kept  school  for  eleven  yeaiv.  Her 
most  noted  educational  publications  are  Earfy 
LessoTis  far  Children,  tfymns  in  Prose,  and 
the  pieces  which  she  contributed  for  Evenings  at 
Homej  published  by  her  brother  Dr.  John  Ajkin. 
Her  miscellaneous  writings  are  numerous  and 
varied.  Mrs.  Barbauld's  books  for  children  are 
among  the  best  of  their  class,  and  have  retained 
their  popularity  to  the  present  time.  Of  these 
and  their  authoress.  Dr.  Knox  remarks,  "A poetess 
of  our  own  times,  remarkably  distingnisned  by 
her  taste  and  genius,  has  condescended  to  compose 
little  books  for  the  initiation  of  children  in  read- 
ing, and  they  seem  admirably  adapted  to  effect 
her  Uudable  purpose."  (See  Liberal  Education. 
by  VicKsncus  Knox.)  Her  writings  were  col- 
lected and  edited  by  her  niece,  Leer  Aikik 
(London,  1825).  The  same  lady  also  publidbed 
A  Legacy  for  Young  Ladies  (Lend.,  1826),  com- 
piled from  Mrs.  Barbauld's  posthumous  papea^ 
BARN  AKD,  Frederick  Au^ustusPorter, 
\Am  D.,  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  May  5» 
1809.  He  graduated  at  Yale  ('oUege  in  1828, 
was  tutor  were  in  1830,  and,  subsequently, 
teacher  in  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
at  Hartford,  and  m  that  of  New  Yoric.  Ftcwq 
1837  to  1848,  he  was  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  m  the  university  of  Ala- 
bama, imd  afterw^  of  chemistiy  and  natural 
history  tiU  18.54,  in  which  year  he  took  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and 
civil  engineering  in  the  university  of  MissiasiTOa 
from  1854  to  1801,  being  also  president  of  tnat 
institution  from  ISoG  to  1858,  and  chanoellor 
from  1858  to  1861,  when  he  resigned.  In  I86l>. 
he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  observe  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  m  Labrador,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  t^e  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  incorporated  in  1863.  In 
1863 — 4  he  was  in  charge  of  chart-printing  and 
lithography  in  the  United  States  coast  survey. 
He  was  elected  president  of  Columbia  College  m 
1864,  which  office  he  still  (1876)  hokls,  and  in 
1867  was  one  of  the  rniteci  States  commifision- 
ers  to  the  Paris  exposition.  Dr.  Barnard  is 
a  member  of  various  learned  societies  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  During  his  res- 
idence in  the  South,  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  public  education.  He  has  been 
a  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  (/ 
Education  and  to  Silliman's  American  Joitrmd- 
cf  Science  and  Arts.  Among  his  nublicatioDS,. 
which  have  related  chiefly  to  scientinc  and  edu- 
cational subjects,  may  be  mentioned:  Treatise 
on  Arithmetic  (1830);  Analytic  Grammar  tritk 
Stjmholic  Ubistrations  (1H36),  which  originated 
a  system  still  used  in  the  principal  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  Letters  on  College  Gar- 
ernmeut  (1854),  which  attracted  much  attention; 
Report  on  Collegiate  Education  (1854) ;  Art 
Culture  (1854) ;  Hi^^tory  of  the  United  Slates 
Coast    Survey   (1857) ;     University   Educatiopf 
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(1858) ;  Undulatart/  Theon/  of  Light  (1862) ; 
machinery  and  Processes  of  the  Industrial  ArtSy 
etc.  (1868) ;  and  Metric  S^/stem  of  Weights  and 
Measures  (1671). 

BABNABD,  Henry,  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in 
Hartford,  Ct.,  in  1811.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1830  with  honor,  his  course  having 
been  marked  by  diligence  and  success  in  the 
classics  and  an  unu^al  devotion  to  English 
literature.  The  next  five  years  were  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  law,  joined  to  a  dili- 
gent reading  of  the  best  English  and  classical 
authors.  During  this  period,  he  taught  school 
for  a  time,  and  towara  its  close  spent  some 
months  in  traveliniz  through  the  western  and 
southern  portions  of  the  United  States.  In  1835, 
he  visited  Europe,  and  traveled  extensively  on 
foot  through  England,  Scotland  and  Switzer- 
land, devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  people.  On  his  return,  after 
an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Connecticut  legislature  and  represented  his 
native  city  in  that  body  for  three  years.  There, 
various  measures  relating  to  the  social,  intellect- 
ual, and  moral  condition  of  the  people  engaged 
his  attention,  embracing  the  education  of  the; 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  the  care  of  the  | 
poor  and  insane,  the  reorganization  of  coimty 
pnsons,  the  establishment  of  public  libraries,  and 
the  completion  of  the  geological  survey  of  the 
state.  His  great  work  was  uie  originating  and 
securing  the  passage  of  an  "Act  to  provide 
for  the  better  supervision  of  common  schools,'* 
which  created  a  board  of  commissioners,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  to  endeavor  to  improve  them  by  ad- 
dresses, lectures,  correspondence,  the  publication 
of  a  journal,  and  the  recommendation  of  appro- 
priate measures.  Mr.  Barnard  was  a  member 
and  secretary  of  this  commission  for  four  years, 
until  it  was  abolished  by  adverse  political  action 
in  1842.  In  this  capacity  the  duties  of  the  board 
devolved  chiefly  on  him;  besides  which  he  edited 
the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal^  and 
made  four  annual  reports,  which  were  marked  by 
great  ability  and  were  highly  commended.  AftCT 
fifteen  months  spent  in  a  tour  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials  for  a  His- 
ton/  of  public  schools  and  other  memis  of  pop- 
nlar  education  in  the  United  States,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  public  schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  an  office  which  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  creating.  In  five  years  he  organized  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  popular  education,  and  on  re- 
tiring from  office,  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
in  1^9,  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the 
state  legislature.  During  this  period  he  published 
several  volumes  relating  to  the  schools  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  edited  (1845 — 9)  the  Jour-  \ 
nal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction.  ' 
From  1850  to  1854,  he  was  principal  of  the 
newly  established  (.Connecticut  state  normal  school 
and  state  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
again  editing  the  Common  ScJiool  Journal.  In 
1855,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  American  ' 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, . 


and,  in  1856,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
American  Jowiial  (f  Education.  From  1857 
to  1859,  he  was  ch^cellor  of  the  university  of 
Wisconsin,  and  in  1865  —  6  president  of  St. 
John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.  Upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  United  States  bureau  of  educa- 
tion, in  1867,  for  the  establishment  of  which  he 
had  labored,  he  was  appointed  the  first  com- 
missioner and  held  the  office  till  1870.  Dr.  Bar- 
nard has  done  much  toward  the  improvement  of 
school  architecture,  the  oi^nization  of  teachers* 
institutes,  and  the  estabushment  of  high  and 
normal  schools.  Among  his  works  ^re.  School 
Architecture  (1839),  of  whichl 30,000  copies  were 
sold;  Normal  Schools  (l^hl):,  National  Education 
in  Europe  (1854),  which  was  said  by  the  West- 
minster  Review  to  group  "  under  one  view  the 
varied  experience  of  nearly  all  civilized  countries"; 
Educational  Biography  (1857) ;  Rrformatory 
Education  (1857);  Object-Teaching  (1860); 
and  Military  ScJtools  (1862). 

BASEDOW,  Johann  Bemhard,  the  found- 
er of  the  Philanthropin,  was  bom  in  Hambui^^ 
in  1723.  His  early  youth  was  gloomy  and  un- 
happy, owing  to  the  excessive  severity  of  his 
fatner  and  the  habitual  melancholy  of  hi» 
mother.  While  still  a  boy,  he  ran  away  from 
his  paternal  home,  and  entered  the  service  of 
a  coimtry  physician  in  Ilolstein.  Having  re- 
turned to  Hambmqg,  upon  the  ui^nt  entreaties 
of  his  fatiier,  he  entercd  the  Johatmeuniy  where 
he  became  noted  among  his  school-mates  for  his 
foolish  tricks.  In  1741 ,  he  went  to  the  gymnasium 
of  Hamburg,  where  Reimarus,  the  famous  author 
of  the  Wc^enbuttel  Fragments,  was  amons  hi* 
teachers.  While  there,  he  had  to  support  mm- 
self  by  giving  private  lessons  and  writing  occa- 
sional poems ;  out  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
which  he  earned  was  spent  in  debauchery,  and 
his  own  studies  were  conducted  without  system 
or  perseverance.  From  1744  to  1746,  he  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of 
Leipsic.  He  was  very  irregular  in  attending  the 
lectures ;  and  the  Wolffian  philosophy,  which  at 
that  time  predominated,  brought  him,  as  he  says, 
himself,  "  into  a  state  of  half-way  between  Chris- 
tianity and  naturalism."  In  1749,  he  was  engaged 
by  Herr  von  Quaalen,  in  Holsteiu,  as  private 
tutor  for  his  children ;  and  while  in  this  position, 
worked  out  for  his  pupils  a  new  method  of 
studying  languages,  an  account  of  which  he  ha& 
given  in  a  Latin  dissertation,  entitled  "  De  inusi- 
tata  et  optima  honestioris  juventutis  erudienda* 
methodd"  (Kiel,  1752).  Herr  von  Quaalen,  who 
was  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  Basedow's 
teaching,  procured  for  him,  in  1753,  the  chair  of 
ethics  and  fine  arts,  and  subsequently  that  of 
theology,  at  the  Ritterakademie  (Knights'  Acad- 
emy) at  Soroe. .  On  account  of  the  unorthodox 
views  expressed  in  his  work  On  practical 
philosoj)hy  for  all  ranks,  he  was  obliged,  in  1 761 , 
to  remove  to  the  gynmasium  of  Altona.  Here, 
two  other  heterodox  publications.  Philalethia  and 
MethrHlical  Instruction  in  botJi  Natural  and 
Bil)lical  Religion,  involved  him  in  a  severe  con- 
troversy with  several  theologians,  among  others 
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^nior  Grotze  of  Hamburg,  and  caused  him  and 
his  family  to  be  excluded  from  the  Communion. 
Li  1767,  he  conceived  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a 
radical  reform  of  public  education,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  support  of  the  Danish 
minister  BemstorfF,  who  relieved  him  from  the 
duties  of  his  position,  and  granted  him  a  salary 
of  eight  hundred  thalers.  In  1768^  he  pub- 
lished the  Address  to  the  Philanthropists  and 
Men  cf  Property,  ttpon  Schools  cmd  Studies^ 
and  their  Influence  upon  the  Public  Weal  ( Vor- 
steUung  an  Menschenfreunde  etc.)  with  the 
plan  of  an  elementary  work  on  human  knowl- 
•edge.  He  applied  to  many  princes,  governments, 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  freemasons'  lodges,  and 
other  learned  men  and  societies,  to  aid  him  in 
the  publication  of  the  elementary  work  which  he 
proposed ;  and  the  success  of  these  applications 
was  so  great,  that,  in  1771,  contributions  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $10,000  had  been  received.  As 
the  first  part  of  the  proposed  Elementarwerk, 
Basedow  published,  in  1770,  Methodenbuch  (book 
of  methods),  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared 
in  1771,  and  a  third  in  1773.  The  chapter  on 
Education  of  PriiiceSy  was  omitted  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  work,  and  having  been  revised 
*•  with  a  care  worthy  of  the  subject,"  it  was  pub^ 
lished  in  1771,  as  a  separate  work,  under  the 
title  of  Agatfiocraior.  Frinoe  Albert  of  Dessau 
«ent  the  author,  in  return  for  a  co^  of  this 
book,  100  thalers;  and  the  emperor  Joseph  II., 
a  medal  with  his  portrait.  At  the  same  time, 
Basedow  received  nom  the  ruling  prince  of  Des- 
sau, Leopold  Frederic  Francis,  a  call  to  Dessau, 
to  carry  out  his  plan  of  a  large  reformatory  edu- 
•cationid  institution.  Having,  accordingly,  re- 
moved to  Dessau,  he  publi^ed  there,  in  1774, 
his  long  expected  JSlementarwerk,  in  4  vols., 
illustrated  with  one  hundred  plates,  mostly  en- 
craved  by  Chodowiecky.  ITie  object  of  this  book 
IS,  as  Basedow  himself  remarks,  (I)  Elementary 
instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  world  and  things ; 
(2)  An  original  method,  founded  upon  experience, 
of  teaching  children  to  read  without  weariness  or 
kes  of  time ;  (3)  Natural  knowledge  ;  (4)  Knowl- 
•edge  of  morals,  the  mind,  and  reasoning ;  (5)  A 
thorough  and  impressive  method  of  instruction 
in  natural  religion,  with  a  perfectly  impartial  ac- 
•count  of  dogmatic  articles  of  belief ;  and  (6)  A 
knowledge  of  social  duties,  of  commerce,  etc." 
This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Mangels- 
•dorf,  and  into  "French  by  Huber. 

The  foundation  of  the  educational  institution 
which  became  famous  in  history  as  the  Philan- 
4hropin,  was  laid  in  Dessau,  Dec.  27.,  1774. 
llie  prince  of  Dessau  gave  the  building,  a 
garden,  and  $12,000.  Ihe  object  of  the  in- 
stitution was  to  supply  a  model  school  in 
which  the  principles  of  the  Elementar^cerk 
could  be  applied  to  practical  methods.  Poor 
pupils  were  received  at  reduced  rates,  under  the 
name  of  fcrniuJUmJts,  In  1775,  the  number  of 
boarders  was  nine,  and  of  famulants  six.  Many 
of  the  prominent  scholars  and  educators  of  the 
time,  as  Kant,  Oberlin,  Nicolai,  and  Zollicoffer, 
took  a  profound  interest  in  this  novel  institution, 


which,  as  Basedow  promised,  was  to  be  free  frcHn 
sectarian  bias  and  to  be  carried  on  without  a  re- 
sort to  corporal  punishment ;  gynmastic  exercises 
were  to  be  afforded  and  the  work  of  learning  was 
to  be  made  "three  times  as  short,  and  three 
times  as  easy  as  it  usually  is."    The  expectations 
raised  by  Basedow's  enthusiastic  announcements 
and  promises  were,  however,  not  realized.    As 
early  as    Dec.,  1774,  Basedow  was  obliged  to 
transfer  the  supreme  management  of  the  institu- 
tion to  Campe,  under  whom  the  number  of 
pupils  rose  to  50.    For  a  short  time,  Basedow 
was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  institution; 
but,  in  1778,  he  had  finally  to  leave  it.  In  1784, 
the  periodical  of  the  Philanifiropin,  entitled  Ped- 
agogical Conversations  (Die  pddagogisdten  Dh- 
terhaUungen)  was  discontinued ;  and,  from  that 
time,  the  institution  declined  rapidly,  and  was 
soon  entirely  abandoned.  The  teachers,  however, 
were  scattered  through  all  narts  of  (lermany,  ap- 
plying in  various  ways  tne  principles  of  the 
founder.    Basedow  devoted  the  last  years  of  his 
life  to  ¥nriting  theological  and  educational  works. 
He  died,  July  25.,  1 790,  at  Magdeburg.   His  last 
words  were,  "I  desire  to  be  dissected  for  the 
benefit  of  my  fellow-men."       Like  Bousseau, 
Basedow  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  discus- 
sion of  new  educational  theories;  and  he  re- 
sembled Rousseau,  too,  in  being  entirely  imfitted 
for  a  practical  educator.     There  was  much  in 
his  method  of  teaching  that  appeared  strange, 
eccentric,  and  even  farcical;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  most  severely  criticiBe  his  defects, 
readilv  acknowledge  that  his  life-long  labors  in 
behalf  of  education  were  not  in  vain.    His  pur- 
pose was,  without  doubt,  honest  and  unselBsh. 
like  BouBseau,  he  labored  ardently,  and  with 
considerable  success,  for  the  removal  of  many  un- 
natural restraints,  which,  at  that  time,  were  so 
common.     Physical  education,  according  to  his 
system,  was  attended  to  in  a  manner  quite  original 
at  that  time ;  and  the  favorite  principle  of  Base- 
dow that  the  scholars  should  learn  with  love,  and 
not  with  repugnance,  had  a  most  beneficent  in- 
fluence  upon  the  practical  methods  of   other 
educational    institutions.  —  See    Kauher,    Oe- 
schichte  der  Pddagogik,  vol.  il  (translated  in 
Barnard's   German  Educational  E^ormers) ; 
Max  MiiLLER  (grandson  of  Basedow)  in  Allge- 
meine     Deutscf^    Biographie,    art.    Basedow; 
Meykr,   CJiaracter    und   Schriflen    Basedow's 
(2  vols.,   Hambui^,  1791—1792);  Quick,  Edu- 
cational Reformers   (London,  1868,  and   Cin- 
cinnati, 1874). 

BATES  COLLEGE,  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  was 
established  in  1863,  by  the  Free  Baptists,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Benjamin  E.  Bates  of  Boston, 
who  contributed  8200,000  to  its  endowment.  It 
has  handsome  groimds,  three  fine  college  build- 
ings, and  a  president's  residence.  The  value  of 
its  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  is  about 
8200,000.  In  1874,  it  had  a  corps  of  8  instruct- 
ors, and  100  students  in  the  different  college 
classes,  of  whom  3  were  females.  Nine  different 
schools  and  academies  act  as  preparatory  schools 
for  this  college.    There  is  here  an  endowed  schol- 
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arship  for  a  lady  student,  supposed  to  be  the  first 
instance  of  sucn  an  appropriation  in  any  of  the 
4xS\egidB  of  this  country.  There  are  ten  state 
scho&ships,  giving  tuition  to  ten  students,  to  be 
selected  by  the  governor ;  and  in  awarding  these 
scholarships,  preference  is  required  to  be  given  to 
the  children  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  defense 
of  their  country,  and  always  to  those  who  are 
indigent  and  meritorious.  There  is  a  professor- 
ship of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  named 
after  Asa  Beddington,  LL.  D.,  of  Lewiston,  who 
^ve  a  large  amount  toward  its  endowment. 
The  Cobb  professorship  of  logic  and  Christian 
evidence  was  named  in  honor  of  J.  L.  H.  Cobb, 
of  Lewiston,  who  contributed  the  chief  portion 
of  the  funds  for  its  Endowment.  The  various 
libraries,— college,  theological,  and  societies',  con- 
tain about  9,000  volumes.  The  president  of  the 
institution  is  (1876)  Rev.  O.  B.  Chen^,  D.  D. 
The  annual  tuition  fee  is  $36. 

BAVAJUA.     See  Gbrmany. 

BAYLOB  UKIVEBSITT,  at  Independ- 
ence, Tex.,  was  founded  in  1845  by  the  Baptists.  It 
had,  in  1874,  a  corps  of  5  instructors,  2  endowed 
professorships,  81  students,  and  a  library  of  about 
3,000  volumes.  It  has  a  theological  as  well  as  a 
«oll^iate  department.  The  value  of  its  grounds, 
buildings,  etc.  is  estimated  at  $35,000 ;  its  endow- 
ment is  about  $16,000.  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Crane, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president.  The  an- 
nual tuition  fee  is  from  $30  to  $60. 

BSACH  GBOVE  COLLEGE,  at  Beach 
Grove,  Tenn.,  was  founded  in  1868.  It  had,  in 
1874,  a  corps  of  5  instructors,  and  106  students 
in  its  preparatory,  and  18  in  its  collegiate  depart- 
ment. Its  grounds,  coUege  buildings,  and  ap- 
naratus  are  valued  at  $30,000.  M.  Parker.  A. 
M.,  is  (1876)  the  president.     It  is  non-sectarian. 

B£BIAN,  Booh  Ambroise  Auguste,  a 
noted  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Guadeloupe,  in  1789,  and  died  there  in 
1834.  He  was  godson  of  the  abbe  Sicard,  so 
•celebrated  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes,  and  under  him  was  prepared 
for  the  task  which  he  afterwards  assumed.  After 
the  publication  in  1817,  of  his  I^ai  sur  les 
soiirds-'muetB  et  sur  le  langage  naturdy  he  was 
Appointed  a  professor  at  the  royal  institution ; 
but  the  jealousy  and  opposition  excited  toward 
him  by  his  zeal  for  innovation  and  reform,  com- 
pelled  him  to  resign,  in  1825,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Guadeloupe.  His  tlloge  historique  de 
labb4  de  l'Ep4e  obtained  a  prize  from  the  acad- 
emy. His  other  important  publications  are,  Mimo- 
graphie^  ou  Essai  d'eanture  mimiqtie  (1822), 
sxii  Manuel  denseigriement  pratique  (1827). 

BEDE,  or  Beda,  styled  the  venerable  Bede, 
A  celebrated  Saxon  ecclesiastic  and  scholar,  and 
the  earliest  English  historian,  was  bom  in  Dur- 
ham, England,  about  677,  and  died  in  735.  He 
possessed  an  excellent  character,  was  humble, 
diligent,  and  truly  pious ;  and  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence in  the  churdli  through  his  learning  and 
literary  ability.  His  bioffraphy,  written  by  his 
pupil  Cuthbert.  says  of  him,  that  having  been 
brought  by  his  relations,  in  his  seventh  year,  to 


the  abbot  Benedict  Biscop,  in  Wearmouth,  he 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  tie  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  occupied  his  spare  time  in  learning, 
teaching,  and  writing.  He  spent  his  entire  life 
in  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth  in  study  and 
teaching,  and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  both  as 
an  instructor  and  a  scholar.  Many  students 
came  from  afar  to  hear  him ;  and  others,  who 
could  not  come  in  person,  requested  of  him,  by 
letter,  explanations  of  difficult  biblical  passages. 
Of  his  method  of  teaching,  nothing  is  recorded ; 
but  it  consisted,  without  doubt,  of  lectures  to  the 
students.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  possessed 
an  attractive  delivery,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
diction  may  be  seen  from  his  literaiy  works. 
His  studies  were,  by  no  means,  confined  to  theol- 
ogy, but  extended  to  every  science,  as  we  see 
from  his  work  on  orthogrs^y  and  his  works  De 
ctrte  metrica,  Liber  de  scnematis  et  tropis  sacrcg 
scripturae,  and  De  natura  rerwn,  the  latter 
treating  of  i^ysics,  astronomy,  and  geography. 
The  greatest  of  his  works,  the  EtxlesictsHojd 
History  cf  the  English  Nation^  written  in  Latin 
(Historia  Ecclesuistica  Gentis  Anqlorum),  was 
translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  king  Alfred, 
and  is  still  the  best  authority  for  the  period  on 
which  it  treats.  Bede's  complete  works,  as  far 
.as  extant,  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Giles 
(London,  1843 — 1844).  A  new  English  trans- 
lation appeared  in  1871. — See  also  W^oht,  5io- 
qrnphia  Britannica  LiterariOr  voL  i.  (London, 
1842). 

BELOIUIC,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  has  an 
area  of  11,373  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  in  1873, 
of  5,253,821.  Almost  the  entire  population  be- 
longs nominaUy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch. 
The  number  of  Protestants  is  variously  estimated 
from  10,000  to  26,000;  that  of  the  Jews  at 
2000.  The  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
legislation  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe,  and  the  Catholic  party,  which  aims  at 
shaping  the  legislative  functions  of  the  national 
assembly  in  accordance  with  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  has  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
during  tlie  greater  part  of  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  Belgian  inde- 
pendence. The  Belgians  are  almost  e<}ually 
divided  into  two  nationalities,  the  Flemish,  a 
branch  of  the  German  race,  and  the  Walloon,  an 
ofiEshoot  of  the  French.  The  Flemings  are 
estimated  at  about  49,8  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  prevail  in  the  provinces  of  East  Flan- 
ders (92,4  per  cent  of  the  total  population),  Ant- 
werp (92,4  p.  c),  Limbui^  (88,8  p.  c).  West 
Flanders  (88,0  p.  c),  and  Brabant  (56,1  p.  c), 
while  the  Walloons  have  a  majority  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Liege  (89.6  p.  c),  Hainault  (95.8  p.  c.^, 
Namur  (99.1  p.  c),  and  Luxemburg  84.7  p.  c). 
The  country  constituting  the  present  kingdom  of 
Belgium  formed  part  of  the  great  Carlovingian 
empire,  after  the  oissolution  of  which, the  Scheldt 
formed  the  boundary  between  France  and  Ger- 
manv.  Subsequently  it  was  united  with  Bur- 
gundy, conjointly  with  which  it  was  inherited  by 
the  lungs  of  Spain.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  J1713) 
gave  it  to  Austria,  from  which,  in  1794,  it  was 
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conquered  by  the  French.  On  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation in  1814,  it  was  united  with  Holland,  with 
which  it  remained  until  1830,  when  a  successful 
revolution  established  its  independence.  The 
first  schools  after  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity were  connected  with  convents  and  collegiate 
churches,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  school  of 
Liege,  Gemblours,  Domick,  Ghent,  etc.,  achieved 
a  high  reputation.  Elementary  schools  were 
estaUished  in  many  places  by  the  monastic  order 
of  the  Hieronymites  or  Hieronymians.  During 
the  rule  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  famous 
university  of  Louvain  was  rounded  (in  1426), 
which  soon  occupied  a  front  rank  among  the  high 
schools  of  Europe,  and  at  one  time  was  attended 
by  6000  students.  During  the  Dutch  rule,  a 
thoroi^h  system  of  inspection,  reports,  and  full 
publicity,  was  institutea;  a  normal  school  was 
established  at  Liege  in  1817,  and  in  1822  all  per- 
sons were  forbidden  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
a  school-master  in  the  higher  branches  of  public 
schools  who  were  not  authorized  by  a  central 
board  of  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  government  to  re- 
Sreas  the  use  of  the  French  language  and  the  in- 
uence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  produced 
an  intense  and  general  dissatisfaction,  and  became 
one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  the  permanent  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland.  The  overthrow  of  the  &ted 
Dutch  rule  was  naturally  followed  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  educational  laws  introduced  by  the 
Dutch  government.  In  the  place  of  the  strict 
control  of  the  entire  educational  system  by  the 
state,  the  most  absolute  freedom  of  instruction 
was  now  introduced.  The  clei^  founded  a 
number  of  schools,  which  remained  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  church,  while  the  Liberal 
party  supported,  in  opposition  to  the  church 
schools,  the  public  school  system.  In  1836,  a 
compromise  between  church  and  state  was  ar- 
rived at.  ITie  government  gave  to  the  clergy  an 
influence  upon  the  state  schools,  while  the  church 
subjected  all  its  schools  which  received  support 
from  the  commune,  the  government,  or  public 
funds,  to  the  inspection  of  the  state.  Since  186.5, 
the  educational  question  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  very  animated  controversy  between  the  Liberal 
arid  the  Catholic  parties.  The  Liberals  founded 
an  association  called  Ligtie  de  l^etiseignemeniy 
which  aimed  at  emancipating  the  state  schools 
from  the  influence  of  the  church. 

Primary  instruction  is  based  on  the  law  of 
Sept.  23.,  1842.  This  law  provides  that  every 
commune  (the  smallest  territorial  and  civil  sub- 
division of  the  state)  must  have  at  least  one  public 
elementary  school,  unless  the  instruction  of  all  the 
children  is  sufliciently  provided  for  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  government,  in  private,  endowed,  or 
denominational  schools.  The  elementary  school 
must  be  free  to  the  poor,  and  may  be  made  free 
to  all  by  vote  of  the  communal  council.  ITie 
primary  school  must  give  instruction  in  religion 
and  morals,  in  writing,  m  the  mother-tongue  of  the 
children  (French  or  Flemish),  and  in  arithmetic. 
The  law  provides  for  a  superior  elementary  school 


i  in  every  large  city.   In  1 850,  this  class  of  schook 
I  was  changed  into  secondary  schools.    The  schools 
I  are  managed  by  the  communal  council,  and  the 
expenses  required  for  their  suppoit  are  included 
I  in  the  local  taxes.    The  teachers  are  chosen  by 
the  communal  council  from  among  candidates 
who  have  for  at  least  two  years  piusued  the  stud- 
ies of  a  normal  school.     They  must  receive  a 
certificate  of  qualification  from  a  board  consist- 
ing of  a  lay  and  a  clerical  memHer,  the  former 
appointed  by  the  state  and  the  latter  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities.    The  communal  council 
may  suspend  the  teacher  for  three  months,  the 
provincial  inspector  may,  on  consultation  with 
the  commimal  council,  dismiss  him.    The  inspec- 
tion of  primary  schools  is  exercised  both  by  the 
state  government  and  the  ecclesiastical  author^ 
ities.    The  king  appoints  a  cantonal  inspector 
for  each  canton,  and  a  provincial  inspector  for 
each  of  the  nine  provinces.     The  cantonal  in- 
spector is  appointed  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
He  must  visit  each  school  of  his  district  at  least 
twice  a  year,  and  report  to  the  provincial  inspect- 
or.   The  latter  must  visit  each  school  at  l^ist 
once  a  year,  and  report  to  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior.     All  the  provincial  inspectors  assemble 
once  a  year  as  a  central  commission,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.    Tho 
bishops  also  appoint  cantonal  and  diocesan  in- 
spector^, arid  must  once  a  year  report  to  ^e 
minister  of  the  interior  on  the  state  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction.    In  the  Protestant  and 
Jewish  schools  a  delegate  of  the  consistory  super- 
intends the  religious  instruction.    The  govern- 
ment annually  publishes  a  list  of  text-books  that 
may  be  used.     From  this  list  each  teacher  can 
make  his  selection.     There  is  no  special  ministiy 
of  public  instruction,  but  all  educational  matters 
are  assigned  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  with 
a  separate  bureau.   The  state  has  established  two 
normal  schools  for  primary  teachers,  a  Flemish 
school  at  lierre,  and  a  Walloon  school  at  Nivelles. 
There  are,  besides,  seven  normal  departments  an- 
nexed to  higher  primary  schools,  and  seven  epis- 
copal normal  schools,  which  have  been  placed  by 
the  bishops  under  government  supervision.    The 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  state  normal  schools 
are  for  threeyears,  and  in  the  episcopal  schools 
for  four.     The  pupils  are  usually  required  to 
board  and   lodge    upon    the    school    premises. 
Teachers'  conferences,  generally  occupying  only 
one  day,  and  never  more  than  three,  are  held 
quarterly  during  vacations,  and  conducted  by  the 
provincial  and  cantonal  inspectors. 

Seconclftrif  instrudion  was  reorganized  in  1850. 
The  secondary  schools  are  of  two  grades.  The 
I  higher  grade,  known  as  athen(pum8,  includes  two 
sections,  one  for  classical  instruction  which  cor- 
responds to  the  German  gymnasium,  and  is  for 
six  years,  and  one  for  industrial  instruction, 
corresponding  to  the  reahchool  of  Germany,  and 
being  for  four  years.  The  superintendence  of  sec- 
ondary instruction  belongs  to  a  general  inspector 
and  two  special  inspectors.     The  law  of  1850 

!»rovides  for  a  council  of  secondary  instruction 
conseil  de  perfectionnement),  consisting  of  at 
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least  8  and  not  more  than  10  members.  The 
highest  grade  of  instruction  is  that  dispensed  by 
the  universities.  Of  these,  there  are  four.  Two, 
those  of  Ghent  and  Li^,  belong  to  the  state; 
one,  that  of  Louvain,  to  the  bishops ;  and  one, 
that  of  Brussels,  to  an  association  of  Liberals. 
Ghent,  Liege,  and  Brussels  have  each  four  facul- 
ties; Louvain  has  five.  There  is  a  council  of 
superior  studies  (conseil  de  pevfedionnement  de 
Venseignemeni  superieur)^  consisting  of  the  2 
rectors  and  8  professors  of  the  state  universities 
(1  from  each  faculty),  the  school  inspectors,  and 
some  private  individuals.  Industrial  instruction 
is  given  in  institutions  of  three  grades ;  higher 
instruction,  in  the  special  schools  of  arts,  and 
manufactiues  and  nunes,  attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  liege,  in  those  of  civil  engineering, 
and  of  arts  and  manufactures,  anuex^  to  the 
University  of  Ghent,  and  in  the  superior  in- 
stitute of  commerce  at  Antwerp ;  intermediate 
instruction  in  the  industrial  departments  at- 
tached to  all  the  athenaeums  and  high  schools ; 
primary  instruction,  in  the  industrial  schools  for 
workmen.  The  latter  are  very  numerous,  lace- 
making  alone  being  taught  in  586  schools.  There 
is  a  military  school  for  training  officers  of  all 
arms,  regimental  schools  for  the  instruction  of  ig- 
norant soldiers,  and  a  school  for  the  education  of 
soldiers'  children.  There  are  2  veterinary  schools, 
3  conservatories  of  music,  72  schools  of  drawing, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  a  national 
observatory,  2  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  1  for  the 
blind,  6  for  orphans,  and  3  for  young  criminals. 

Education  in  Bel^um  is  not  compulsory,  and 
the  number  of  chil&in  receiving  no  kind  of  in- 
struction is  still  large.  Of  the  conscripts  there 
were,  in  1845, 391  out  of  1000,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  ¥rrite ;  in  1863,  302. 

The  salaries  of  primary  teachers  were  fixed  by 
a  law  of  1863  as  follows :  (1)  in  schools  wit£ 
more  than  100  scholars,  mimmum  salary  1,050 
francs ;  (2)  in  schools  with  from  60  to  100  schol- 
ars, 950  francs;  (3)  in  schools  with  less  than 
60  scholars,  850  francs.  The  chief  town  of  every 
province  has  a  special  savings-bank  for  teachers 
fccnsse  de  prevoj/ance),  into  which  every  teacher 
IS  required  annually  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  amount 
from  his  salary,  and  which  also  receives  contribu- 
tions from  the  provinces,  the  state,  and  private 
individuals.  Every  teacher  who  is  sixty  years 
old  and  has  served  thirty  years  is  entitled  to  a 
life  pension.  The  full  pension  of  teachers  is  also 
paia  to  their  widows  and  to  their  orphans  till  the 
latter  have  reached  their  16th  year. 

Of  the  four  universities  of  Belgium,  the  free 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain  had,  in  1872, 
the  largest  number  of  students  (901) ;  the  free 
(liberal)  University  of  Brussels  had  583;  the 
^tate  University  at  liege  436,  and  the  State 
University  of  Ghent  210 ;  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  1576  students.  The 
CJonservatory  of  Music  at  Brussels  was  attended 
by  675  pupils,  that  of  Li^e  by  789.  The  number 
of  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  in  1874,  was 
10,629,  of  whom  7,032  were  laymen,  and  3,597 
members  of  religipus  orders  and  clerics.    The 


latter  dass  has  increased  since  1851  by  1,098,  the 
former  only  by  624.  The  schools  for  adults  num- 
bered 199,957  pupils,  9,219  more  than  in  1848, 
being  3.98  per  cent  of  the  population.  The 
aggre^te  expenditures  made  for  primary  instruc- 
tion, m  1874,  were  as  follows :  national  govern- 
ment, 6,643,415  francs;  provinces  1,584,010  ft. ; 
communes  5,863,561  fr. ;  total  14,090,986  fr. 
To  what  extent  illiteracy  still  prevails  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  1874,  of  43,311 
men  who  were  drafted  for  the  militia,  8,727  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  1,976  could  only  read, 
15,726  could  read  and  ¥rrite,  16,228  had  a  higher 
education,  and  of  654  the  degree  of  instruction 
was  imknown.  —  See  Barnard,  National  Edu- 
cation y  part  n.,  p.  369  to  401;  Juste,  Histoire  de 
rinstniction  publique  en  Belgique  (1840) ;  i^p- 
poristriennauXypuhliisparle  gouvernemevU  sur 
renseignement  aes  trots  degris ;  Annuaire  stati- 
stique  de  la  Bdgique, 

BELL,  Andrew,  D.  D.,  a  distinguished  edu- 
cationist, the  author  of  the  system  of  mutual 
or  monitorial  instruction  sometimes  called  the 
Madratt  smteniy  was  bom  at  St.  Andrews,  Soot- 
land,  in  1  <  53,  and  died  at  Cheltenham,  England, 
in  1832.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  went  to  America,  and  after  a 
short  residence  there,  returned  and  took  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1787,  he  embarked 
for  India,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Madras,  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  English  garrison,  and  also 
superintendent  of  the  school  then  recently  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  the  orphan  children 
of  British  soldiers.  Finding  great  diffictdty  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  competent  teachers 
in  this  ^uous  work,  he  resorted  to  the  expedi- 
ent of  conducting  the  school  by  means  of  the 
pupils  themselves.  This  method  was  partly 
suggested  to  his  mind  by  his  seeing,  on  one  of 
his  morning  rides,  the  children  of  a  Malabar 
school  sitting  on  the  ground  and  ¥rriting  with 
their  finders  in  sand.  He  immediately  intro- 
duced this  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  into 
his  school,  and  finding  the  uSiers  avexse  to  the 
innovation,  gave  the  A  B  C-class  to  a  boy  whom 
he  sdected  as  especially  fitted  for  the  tacuL.  This 
boy,  whose  name  was  John  Frisken,  and  who 
was  probably  the  first  monitor  in  English  educa- 
tion, was  the  son  of  a  soldier,  and  then  about 
eight  years  old.  The  success  of  this  lad  induced 
Dr.  Bell  to  extend  the  experiment.  He  appointed 
other  boys  to  teach  the  lower  classes ;  and  soon 
afterwards  applied  his  ^rstem  of  monitors  to  the 
whole  school  (1791).  This  was  continued  under 
his  superintendence  till  his  return  to  Eiux)pe,  in 

1796.  (See  Monitorial  System.)  After  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  drew  up  a  full  report  of 
his  school,  which  was  published  in  London,  in 

1797,  under  the  title  of  An  Experiment  in 
Education^  made  at  the  Male  Asylum^  Madras; 
suggesting  a  System  by  which  a  School  or 
Family  may  teach  itself  under  the  superintendence 
</  the  Master  or  Parent,  This  pamphlet  at- 
tracted little  attention,  until,  through  the  efforts 
of  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  monitorial  system  of 
instruction  invented  by  him  was  introduced  into 
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the  schools  of  the  Dissenters.  A  oontroyersy  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  the  systems  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster  then  sprung  up,  the  friends 
and  adherents  of  each  daimin^  for  it  not  only 
superiority  in  merit,  but  prionty  of  invention. 
The  idea  of  mutual  instruction  was,  however, 
not  new.  Indeed,  it  is  as  old  as  Lycui^gus ;  and 
Lancaster  was  too  candid  a  man  to  claim  an  ab- 
solute originality  for  his  plan.  Jn  his  first  pam- 
phlet, published  in  1803,  he  says :  "  I  ought  not 
to  close  my  account  without  acknowledging  the 
obligations  I  lie  under  to  Dr.  Bell ;  I  much  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  beauty 
of  his  system  tiU  somewhat  advanced  in  my 
plan.  If  I  had  known  it,  it  would  have  saved 
me  much  trouble  and  some  retrograde  move- 
ments." This  controversy  was  as  much  sectarian 
as  educational,  as  the  rival  systems  were  favored, 
the  one  by  the  Dissenters,  and  the  other  by  the 
Church  of  England.  It,  however,  served  a  use- 
ful purpose,  in  giving  an  impetus  to  the  progress 
of  education.  In  1811,  a  society,  called  tlie 
NcUvmal  Society ^  was  formed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  on  Dr.  Bell's  plan;  and  Dr.  Bell 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  enterprise,  a 
duty  which  engrossed  much  of  his  time  and  ef- 
forts until  his  death.  By  this  means,  the  Madras 
^rstem  obtained  an  introduction  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  educators 
on  the  continent.  Dr.  Bell  made  an  extensive 
tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  the  schools 
of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg,  with  the  former  of 
whom  he  was  quite  charmed.  "  He  has  much 
that  is  original,"  he  remarked,  "  much  that  is  ex- 
cellent, fi  he  had  a  course  of  study — if  he 
were  to  dismiss  his  masters,  and  adopt  the 
monitorial  system  and  the  principle  of  emu- 
lation, he  would  be  super-excellent."  In  the 
mean  time,  the  analogous  system  of  Lancaster 
had  been  carried  into  effect  in  numerous  schools 
established  by  an  association  of  Dissenters,  styled 
The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  and 
much  active  rivalry  existed  between  the  two  so- 
cieties. (See  Lancastrr,  Joseph.)  During  his  life, 
Dr.  Bell  received  several  lucrative  offices  in  the 
Church,  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  amass  a 
large  fortune.  The  whole  of  this,  amounting  to 
£120,000,  he  bequeathed  to  various  towns  in  his 
native  countir  for  the  endowment  of  schools.  He 
founded  Madras  College,  at  St.  Andrews,  and  a 
lectureship,  at  Edinburgh  Univereity,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching,  and  on  the  monitorial  system. 
On  his  death,  in  1832,  he  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  (^hurch 
and  many  distinguished  noblemen  attending  as 
mourners.  An  elegant  monument  marks  his 
resting-place,  with  an  inscription  in  which  he  is 
characterized  as  the  "Author  of  the  Madras 
System." — See  Southey,  Life  of  the  Rev.  An- 
cbrew  BeU,  D.D.  (Lond.,  1844);  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewy  vol  xxxm.;  Lettch,  Practical  Educa- 
tionists  and  their  Systems  qf  Teaching  (Glas- 
gow, 1876). 


BELLES-LETTBES  is  a  French  expres- 
sion for  polite  literature,  i.  e.,  books  and  language 
in  so  far  as  they  are  shaped  by  the  idea  of  beau- 
ty. It  has  been  used  in  English  to  designate  a 
somewhat  vague  class  of  studies  connected,  more 
or  less  nearly,  with  the  mastery  of  literature  on 
its  esthetic  side.  Some  of  the  colleges  in  the 
United  States  have  had  a  professor  of  belles- 
lettres.  He  has  taught  rhetoric  and  elocution 
mauily;  but  poetry,  drama,  prose  fiction,  criti- 
cism, classical  philology,  the  humanities  in  gen- 
eral, are  all  in  nis  province.  Blair's  Rhetoric  was 
long  widely  used  as  a  text-book  in  this  branch  ; 
and  several  editions  of  it  are  still  kept  in  print. 
—  Esthetics  (the  science  of  beauty)  and  philol- 
ogy have,  of  late  years,  made  great  advance,  and 
new  text-books  are  needed  to  set  forth  modem 
methods  of  studying  literature  and  language,  so 
as  to  understand  their  beauties.  The  elements 
of  the  study  should  be-  taught  early.  In  the 
kindergarten  or  other  infant  school,  the  children 
should  be  taught  to  admire  and  examine  beau- 
tiful objects,  to  notice  the  qualities  which  give 
them  beauty,  to  name  the  objects  and  the  qual- 
ities ;  they  ejiould  be  told  anecdotes  in  which 
beautiful  persons  do  beautiful  acts,  and  the 
words  expressive  of  beauty  should  be  spoken 
with  tones  and  gestures  which  may  give  them 
lively  associations  and  a  permanent  place  in  the 
memory ;  passages  of  verse  or  rhythmical  prose 
in  which  oeautiful  thoughts  are  fittingly  ex- 

Eressed,  and  of  which  the  teacher  is  fond,  should 
e  repeated  till  they  are  caught  by  the  pupils. 
Such  passages  may  be  among  the  noblest  of  our 
literature.  It  is  not  necessarv  that  they  should 
be  wholly  comprehended  by  the  learners.  They 
may  be  regardi'd  as  music,  producing  compar- 
atively vague  intellectual  processes,  but  quick- 
ening powerfuUy  the  emotional  element  of  es- 
thetic culture.  Language  and  literature  should 
lead  the  youth  of  cultur^  races  to  a  more  rapid 
development  than  the  natural  growth  of  the 
understanding.  Beautiful  and  noble  words  thus 
learned  by  heart  wiU  serve  as  molds  in  which 
the  expanding  intellect  may  flow  and  form.  This 
early  oral  instruction  may  be  happily  aided  by 
learning  to  read  in  illustrated  books,  in  which 
beautiful  pictures  are  made  to  interpret  and  en- 
force the  thought.  Some  of  the  magazines  for 
children  afford  such  aid  in  a  good  form ;  sndi 
as  The  Nursery  (Boston);  St.Nic7i(das{^.Y.), 
Children  taught  m  this  way  will  be  ready  to 

Eursue  the  study  of  belles-lettres  when  ftiey 
ave  learned  to  read  \nth  ease.  The  simplest 
method  used  in  our  schools  is  the  reading  in 
class  of  selections  of  characteristic  works  of  the 
most  admired  authors  in  our  own  and  other 
classic  languages.  Textbooks  of  selections  for 
this  purpose  are :  Hudson's  Text-book  qf  Poetry; 
Hudson's  7fer^6ooArQ^Pro«e  (Boston);  Under- 
wood's British  AuOiars',  Underwood's  Amer- 
ican Authors  (Boston) ;  Typical  Selections  from 
the  best  English  Authors  from  the  16th  to  the 
1 9th  Century  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford);  most 
series  of  School  Readers  have  a  class  book  of 
literature,  and  some  of  them  are  well  selected 
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andamiifled.  The  kind  of  beauty  eariieet  appre- 
ciated is  tnat  of  adventure.  Short  tstories  please; 
sach  as  fables  and  parables.  The  style  must  be 
simple,  the  movement  rapid.  Lyrics  or  orations 
expressing  tender  or  noble  feeungs  come  next. 
The  appreciation  of  epic  and  romantic  narrative 
will  grow  rapidly;  mmute  delineation  of  char- 
acter, the  drama,  and  the  modem  novel  will  then 
follow,  and  finally  descriptions  of  works  of  art, 
scenery,  and  nature.  The  liking  for  ornate  lan- 
guage, figures  of  speech,  rhythmical  effects,  and 
other  arts  of  style,  generally  needs  special  culti- 
vation to  make  it  strong  in  young  readers. 
Whatever  be  the  passages  chosen  to  read,  the 
teacher  aiming  to  give  instruction  in  beUes- 
leilres  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  dass  to 
beautiful  thoughts,  figures,  and  expressions,  and 
will  have  them  read  with  care  and  expression, 
80  as  to  bring  out  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  each  passage.  He  may  also  mention  criti- 
cismB  wl^T^ve  been  iLle  on  the  pa«age, 
tell  of  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  quoted  or 
imitated,  quote  similar  passages  in  other  authors 
or  the  same  author,  and  have  parts  committed 
to  memory.  In  such  studies,  more  is  caught 
than  taught  The  teacher  must  feel  the  beauties 
and  communicate  the  feeling  bv  looks  and  tones. 
Pupils  who  read  with  expression  should  also  bo 
used  to  heu;hteu  the  interest  of  the  exercise.  A 
single  good  reader  will  often  stimulate  a  whole 
class.  Comment  and  criticism  should  be  mainlv 
used  for  pointing  out  beauties,  and  exciting  ad- 
miration for  them.  Appreciative  reading,  com- 
ment, and  memorizing  may  thus  be  made  a  de- 
lightful introduction  to  literature,  leading  natur- 
aUy  to  further  study  in  two  main  directions, — 
the  historical  and  the  philosophical.  The  historical 
is  the  easier  in  its  begmnings.  Courses  of  lectures 
on  the  historv  of  literature,  and  text-books  giving 
material  for  historical  and  biographical  study  in 
connection  with  selections  for  reading,  are  to 
be  had.  Cleveland's  Compendium  cf  English 
lAterature  (N.  Y.)  includes  the  most  eminent 
authors  from  Sir  John  MandeviUe  to  Cowper. 
The  same  author  has  published  similar  works  on 
the  Literature  <^  the  19th  CenUtry,  and  on  Amer- 
icon  Literature  (N.  T.).  Somewhat  like  them 
are  Shaw's  History  and  Specimens  of  English 
Literature  (edition  by  Backus,  N.  Y.)  ;  and 
Chambers's  Manual  qf  English  Literature. 
Larger  works  for  the  teacher  and  for  reference 
are  Chambers's  Cychpcedia  of  English  Literature 
(N.Y.);  and  Duyckinok's  Cyclopcedia  qf  Amer- 
ican Literature  (Phila.);  and  in(u^nsable  to  the 
thorough  teacher  is  Allibone's  jDictionary  qf 
Authors  (Phila,),  which  is  a  great  store-house  of 
biography,  bibliography,  and  criticism  gleaned 
from  many  sources,  and  quoted  at  length.  With 
these  aids,  the  student  of  belles-lettres  must  be 
led  to  point  out  how  each  successive  beauty  in 
the  passages  which  are  read  is  related  to  the 
character,  education,  and  times  of  the  author; 
and  by  well-directed  study  he  may  acquire,  in 
time,  dear  ideas  of  the  representative  works  of 
literary  art  in  the  great  eras  of  history, — first  of 
En^ish  history,  then  of  the  history  of  other 


nations.  This  will  require  the  reading  of  many 
more  books  than  can  usually  be  read  in  school. 
The  teacher  should,  however,  see  that  many  are 
read.  This  can  best  be  done  by  requiring  writ- 
ten exercises  of  such  a  kind  as  to  assui^nim  of 
the  fact  without  taking  much  of  his  time.  He 
may  have  brief  outlines  of  stories  handed  in^ 
as,  of  some  of  the  Canterbury  Tales;  or  the  gist 
of  the  critical  views  of  some  author  on  a  partic- 
ular point,  as  Coleridge's  in  regard  to  Hamlet;  or 
the  brief  mention  of  ten  of  tl^  most  interesting 
passages  in  a  book;  as,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
(1)  The  Slough  of  Despond,  (2)  The  Interpreter's 
House,  (3)  The  Fight  with  Apollyon,  and  so  on. 
Or  he  may  ask  for  biographical  facts  on  which 
works  of  art  are  based  ;  as,  what  events  in  Mil- 
ton's life  suggested  passages  in  Paradise  Lost 
Writing  shomd  also  be  freely  used  to  stimulate 
original  production ;  imitative  production  is,  to 
be  sure,  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  young  stu- 
dents of  belles-lettres ;  but  they  should  use  their 
pens  freely,  in  such  a  way  as  the  authors  they  ad- 
mire or  their  own  powers  may  prompt.  If  they 
show  signs  of  talent,  the  teacher  should  encourage 
them.  The  meters  of  the  poets  may  easily  be 
imitated;  and  it  is  only  by  practice  in  production 
that  the  secrets  of  style  are  attained  or  thoroughlr 
understood.  The  student  of  belles-lettres  wiU 
soon  learn  that  the  English  is  only  one  among 
many  classic  literatures.  He  will  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante  aa 
well  as  with  Milton ;  with  Boccacio  as  well  aa 
Chaucer;  Goethe  as  well  as  Shakespeare.  He  will 
wish  to  learn  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Ger- 
man. (See  the  articles  on  these  and  other  lan- 
guages.) No  literature  can  be  mastered  without 
mastering  the  language  in  which  it  was  original- 
ly written  ;  but  mudi  may  be  done  by  transla- 
tions. Several  text-books  of  such  selected  trans- 
lations are  available  :  Longfellow's  Poeis  and 
Poetry  of  Europe  (Phila.) ;  Elton's  Specimens 
cf  Greek  and  Roman  Poets  (Phila.) ;  Wrioht's 
The  Golden  Treasury  cf  ancient  Greek  Poetry 
(Oxford) ;  Ramage's  Beautiful  Thouqhts  from 
Greek  Authors;  same  from  LaUn  Authors;  fit>m 
German  cmd  Spanish;  from  French  and  Italian 
(London) ;  Angel's  French  Literature  fPhila.J ; 
Berard's  Spanish  Art  and  Literature  (PhilaJ ; 
Botta's  Universal  Literature  (Boston);  and  The 
Hebrew  Poetry  in  the  English  Bible.  But  in 
order  to  render  this  historiosd  study  as  valuable 
as  possible,  it  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
critical  study  of  literary  works  relating  to  the 
principles  of  art,  or  the  laws  of  beauty.  Such 
study  requires  a  knowledge  of  descriptive  rhet- 
oric and  prosody,  and  of  the  technical  terms  of 
esthetic  criticism ;  so  that  the  students  may  be 
able  to  classify  and  name  the  facts  which  come 
before  them,  and  talk  of  them  with  perspicuity. 
They  should,  for  example,  when  set  to  study  a 
beautiful  passage,  recognize  the  rhetorical  forms 
which  occur  in  it,  such  as  similes,  metaphors, 
personification,  etc ;  if  it  is  poetry,  they  snould 
recognize  the  poetical  forms,  such  as  the  meter, 
with  its  management  of  the  feet  and  csesuras,  of 
rhyme  and  alliteration ;  they  should  be  able  to 
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apply  the  ideas  of  order,  proportion,  form,  ex- 
pression, and  the  like,  to  single  beautiful  pas- 
sages, or  to  whole  works  of  art.  This  presup- 
poses the  study  of  the  science  of  beauty.  (See 
Esthetic  Cxtlture.)  The  most  effective  general 
theory  of  the  beautiful,  for  use  in  study  of  this 
kind,  is  that  which  looks  to  yariety  in  unity  to 
explain  all  eminent  beauty.  Take,  for  example, 
.Shakespeare's  Jtdius  Ccpsar  for  study.  On  read- 
ing the  first  scene,  let  the  class  point  out  the 
variety  (1)  among  the  characters, — as  between 
the  tribune  and  the  populace,  between  the  loud 
and  the  gentle  tribune,  between  the  simple  car- 
penter and  the  punning  cobbler,  and  tne  like ; 
(2)  in  the  action, — the  meeting,  the  haranguing, 
the  dispersing  of  the  crowd ;  (3)  in  the  mode  of 
thought, — now  comic,  now  tragic,  foolery  and  elo- 
quence; (4)  in  the  language, — part  prose,  part 
verse,  cobbler's  puns,  tribune's  tropes,  and  the  like. 
This  study  of  variety  directs  attention  to  all  the 
particulars  of  beauty,  the  elements  by  which  the 
sensibilities,  always  craving  novelty,  are  kept 
pleasurably  excited.  After  these  elements  have 
oeen  faithfully  collected,  let  the  pupils  seek  for 
the  unity  by  which  all  this  variety  is  made  to 
gratify  the  reason.  Let  them  point  out  the  central 
thought  in  the  play :  give  an  outline  of  the  plot 
by  which  the  thought  is  developed ;  and  tnen 
show  how  each  scene  is  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  thought,  and  how  each  character,  each  event, 
each  particular  beauty,  is  fitted  for  its  place,  and 
contributes  to  the  one  end.  Teachers  may  find 
such  an  examination  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
in  Addison's  papers  in  the  Spectator,  Topics 
and  questions  to  guide  in  such  study,  are  mi- 
nutely given  in  Mmtjh's  Metltod  of  Philological 
Study  of  the  English  Language  (N.  Y.).  For 
other  aids,  especially  for  editions  of  particular 
authors,  see  English,  the  Study  of. — The  beau- 
ty of  language  is  not  all  included  in  the  study 
of  it  as  combined  in  connected  discourse.  In 
single  words,  also,  when  we  examine  their  ety- 
moTo^  and  history,  much  poetry  is  to  be  found, 
lliis  IS  an  interesting  department  of  belles-lettres , 
and  the  study  of  essays  in  it  is  a  favorite  one 
with  most  good  teachers  of  language  and  liter- 
ature. Among  these,  may  be  mentioned.  Trench, 
On  the  Study  of  Words ;  and  Glossary  of  En* 
glish  Words;  and  Db  Verb,  Studies  in  English 
(N.  Y.,  1867).  These  books  afford  many  hints 
which  the  teacher  may  use  to  enliven  the  study 
of  literature.  Teachers  should  also  be  familiar 
with  critical  essays  on  art,  and  introduce  them 
to  the  acquaintance  of  their  pupils;  these  consti- 
tute a  part  of  belles-lettres.  Such  are  Buskin's 
Lectures  on  Art,  of  which  selections  have  been 
made  for  reading  (N.  Y.);  Winckelmann's  His- 
tory of  Ancient  Art  (Boston);  Lessing's  Laoc- 
oon  (Boston);  Jameson's  Sacred  ctnd Legendary 
Art  (Boston).  To  these  may  be  added  similar 
books  of  criticism  on  literary  art ;  such  as  those 
of  De  Quincey,  Lowell,  Emerson  ;  Hart's  den- 
ser and  the  Fairy  Qiieen  (N.  Y.,  1^'5');  Hud- 
son's Shakespeare  (Boston,  1851 — 6);  White's 
Shakespeare's  Scholar  (N.  Y.,1854);  Schlegel's 
Lectures  on  Literature  (Phila.). 


BELOIT  OOLLEGE;  at  Bebit,  Wis., 
founded  by  the  Oongrecationalists,  in  1845.  In 
1874,  it  had  a  corps  of  11  instructoFS,  146  stu- 
dents in  the  preparatory,  and  65  in  the  coU^iate 
department,  and  a  library  of  about  9^000  volumeB. 
Its  productive  funds  amount  to  $120,000,  and 
the  value  of  its  grounds,  college  buildings,  and 
apparatus,  to  090,000.  The  president  of  the  in- 
stitution is  (1876)  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D. 

BENEDICTINES.  Schools  of  the.  The 
monastic  order  founded  oy  8t.  Benedict  of  Nursia, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  early  history  o€  educaticm 
m  Christian  Europe.  Parochial  and  oomnaiinal 
schools  could  not  thrive  well  at  a  time  when  the 
people  at  large  felt  no  desire  for  education,  wh^i 
the  number  of  teachers  was  so  small,  and  whoi 
the  few  schools  that  were  established,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  parish  churches,  had  to  suffer  so 
much  from  constant  wars.  The  education  offered 
by  the  Benedictine  order  was,  at  first,  intended 
only  for  boys  who  were  to  enter  upon  a  monastic 
life.  According  to  the  fundamental  role  of  the 
order,  the  separation  of  the  monk  from  the  world 
should  begin  as  early  as  possible.  Boys,  called 
pueri  obl^y  were  admitted  when  only  five  yean 
of  age.  The  discipline  was  strict  llie  rod  was 
used  to  punish  offenses  against  punctuality  and 
order,  and  deficiencies  in  recitations;  more  aenois 
offenses  were  sometimes  punished  by  the  scoui^ 
Latin  was  a  prominent  part  of  the  instruction, 
and  almost  exclusively  the  language  of  coDT^sa- 
tion.  Reading,  writing,  and  the  singing  of  psalms 
were  the  prominent  subjects  of  instrucUwi ;  bat 
the  course  also  included  riietoric,  dialectics,  aiith- 
metic,  astronomy,  geography,  natural  sdence,  aiHi 
medicine.  Special  attention  was  given  to  histoiy, 
as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  annals  and  <^iroii- 
icles  issued  from  the  Benedictine  convents.  As 
few  schools  outside  of  the  Benedicdne  convents 
could  be  found,  which  offered  equal  opportunities 
for  the  education  of  children,  the  monks  were 
soon  requested  to  admit  also  boys  not  devoted  to 
monastic  life.  These  appUcations  came  e^iecially 
from  noble  and  wealthy  families,  and  were  so 
numerous  that  it  was  soon  found  neoesBaiy  to 
provide  special  rooms,  and  probablv  also  ^tedal 
courses  of  instruction,  for  each  class  of  bc^ 
(scJioUb  interiares  and  e^terioresy  —  The  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  branches  was  im- 
parted by  a  teacher  called  scholasticus ;  in  the 
tai^r  schools  and  for  higher  studies,  learned 
monks,  caUed  magistri,  were  appointed,  under 
whose  direction  other  monks,  called  seniores^ 
acted  as  assistant  teachers.  —  Many  convents  of 
the  Benedictine  nuns  had  similar  schools  for 
girls,  though  they  were  not  so  numerously  nJ^ 
tended  as  those  of  the  monks.  Sometimes  these 
schools  of  the  convents  also  admitted  boys. 
With  the  decay  of  the  Benedictine  order  these 
schools  declined.  Convent  education,  after  the 
12th  century,  did  not  retain  the  ascendency 
which  it  had  formerly  enjoyed;  and  where  it  was 
stOl  preferred,  it  passed  to  a  lai^  extent  into  the 
hands  of  other  monastic  orders.  (See  Coktkict 
Schools.) 
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Among  the  most  famous  schools  of  the  Bene- 
dictineB,  were  Monte  Casino,  Bobbio,  Rome,  and 
Milan,  in  Italy;  Tours,  Corbie,  Fleury,  which  at 
one  time  had  5,000  students,  Clermont,  Ferri^res, 
Fontenay,  Reims,  Aniane,  Mannoutier,  Lobbes, 
in  France  and  Belgium;  St.  Gall,  Reichenau, 
Fulda,  Fritzlar,  Hersfeld,  Mayence,  Treves, 
PrOm,  Lorsch,  Weissenburg,  Katisbon,  Salz- 
buiv,  Korvei,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
In  England,  St.  Peter's  Convent  at  (canterbury 
had  a  wide-spread  reputation,  through  Theodore 
of  Tarsus  and  his  companion  Hadrian.  The 
double  convent  of  Wearmouth  and  Yarrow, 
which  was  founded  in  673  by  Benedict  Bisoop, 
^ve  to  western  teachers  the  learned  and  illustrious 
Bede.  (See  Brdr.)  York,  which  owed  its  celebrity 
to  Egbert  and  Adelbert,  counted  among  its 
pupils  the  celebrated  Alcuin.  (See  Alcuin.) 
Thou^  the  prominent  influence  which  the 
Benedictines,  at  the  beginning  of  the  middle  age, 
exercised  upon  the  education  of  Catholic  Europe, 
was  never  recovered,  thejr  still  continue  to  con- 
duct a  number  of  educational  institutions.  At 
present  (1876),  they  have  a  number  of  coUe^ 
and  gymnasia  in  the  United  States,  in  Austria, 
Switzerland,  and  several  other  countries. 

BENEKE,  Friedrich  Eduard,  an  ingenious 
German  writer  on  the  art  of  education,  was  bom 
at  Berlin,  Febr.  17.,  1798.  He  studied  theology 
and  philosophy  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and 
Berlin,  and  nnally  decided  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  philosophy  in  order  to  reform  it.  He 
became  a  lecturer  (privatdocent)  on  philosophy 
at  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1820,  and,  placing 
himself  wholly  upon  the  stand-point  of  empiri- 
cism and  denying  the  possibility  of  a  priori  cogni- 
tions, at  once  boldly  attacked  Uie  system  of  Hegel 
who  at  that  time  was  all-powerful.  The  Prus- 
sian government,  in  1822,  deprived  him  of  the 
right  of  lecturing  at  the  university,  because 
as  the  minister  of  public  worship,  Alten- 
stein,  personally  explained  to  him,  a  philosophy 
which  did  not  derive  everything  from  the  ab- 
solute^  could  not  be  recognized  as  a  philosophy 
at  all.  Beneke  removed,  in  1 824,  to  the  university 
of  Gottingen,  whence  he  returned,  in  1827,  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  after  the  death 
of  Hegel,  in  1832,  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosophy.  He  suddenly  disappeared,  March  1., 
1 854,  and  a  year  later  his  corpse  was  found  in  the 
canal  at  Cha^lottenburg.  It  mis  never  been  ascer- 
tained whether  he  committed  suicide,  or  whether 
his  death  was  caused  by  an  accident.  Most  of 
the  numerous  works  of  Beneke  are  of  a  philosoph- 
ical character;  as  an  educational  writer,  he 
became  first  known,  in  1835,  by  a  work,  entitled 
Theory  of  Education  and  Instruction  (Erzie- 
hungs-  und  Unterrichtslehre)^  which  made  a 
proround  impression  among  tochers  and  friends 
of  education.  The  system  of  education  pro- 
posed by  him  is  based  exclusively  on  psychologr, 
and  he  claims  for  it  the  character  of  a  whoUy 
empirical  science.  He  found  many  enthusiastic 
admirers,  one  of  whom,  Dressier  (in  Heigang's 
Reakncydopddie^  i,  p.  264),  says  of  him :  All 
former  achievements  m  the  provmoe  of  pedagogy 


were  surpassed  by  Beneke.  Through  him  the 
education  of  man  has  gained  a  character  which 
was  formerly  unknown  —  certainty  of  success. 
Previous  successes  were  accidental,  but  the  psy- 
chology of  Beneke  has  given  us  a  power  over 
nature  which  does  not  faU  behind  the  power  ex- 
ercised by  physicists  and  chemists.  The  number 
of  adherents  of  this  system  is  smaU,  though  the 
genius  of  Beneke  is  universally  acknowledged. 
Among  the  other  educational  works  of  Beneke, 
one  published  in  1836,  and  entitled  Our  Uni- 
versities and  what  they  needy  attracted  great 
attention. 

BEKEVOLEKCE,  good-will,  general  and 
I  habitual  kindness  of  disposition  in  our  feelings, 
not  only  toward  each  other,  but  toward  the  lower 
animals,  is  a  trait  of  character  which  should  re- 
ceive a  careful  cultivation  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  Children,  in  general,  are  not  naturally 
benevolent.  Their  undeveloped  sympathies,  their 
active  propensities  and  love  of  sport,  and  their 
prpneness  to  what  is  called  by  phrenologists  "  de 
structiveneas",  incline  them  to  acts  of  selfifii' 
ness  and  cruelty.  In  order  to  check  this  tendency, 
their  sensibilities  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be 
aroused ;  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  harsh 
or  inconsiderate  treatment,  and  they  should  not 
only  read  and  hear  stories  that  awaken  their 
sjrmpathies,  but  should  be  made  to  observe  ob- 
jects of  compassion  that  require  their  active  aid  ; 
and  they  should  be  incited  and  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way  to  self-sacrifice  in  relieving  the 
suffering  of  others.  In  their  conduct  toward 
each  ouier,  they  should  be  habituated  to  lay 
aside  their  resentments,  to  foivive  injuries,  to  put 
the  kindest  and  most  consi(ferate  construction 
upon  the  acts  of  their  companions,  and  to  dismiss 
from  their  minds  all  suspicions  and  jealousies,  as 
weU  as  all  distrust  that  is  not  based  upon  indis- 
putable facts.  The  quarrels  of  children  may  for 
this  purpose  become  the  means  of  wholesome 
disciphne  in  instruction ;  since  the  disputants 
theniiselves  may  be  made  to  feel  the  desirability 
of  mutual  forbearance,  and  their  associates,  by 
being  brought  in  to  aid  in  reconciling  them,  may 
be  impressed  with  the  beautiful  character  of  the 
peace-maker.  In  the  treatment  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals by  children,  there  is  much  occasion  for  this 
kind  of  training ;  and  the  skillful  teacher  will  not 
fail  to  make  use  of  the  numerous  incidents  of 
school  life  to  impress  this  virtue  upon  the  child's 
character.    (See  Morai.  Education.) 

BENOEi«,  Joliann  Albrecht,  a  celebrated 
German  theologian  and  educator  in  Wtirtembeiv, 
was  bom  in  1687,  and  died  in  1752.  He  is 
chiefly  famous  as  a  theological  writer,  being  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  representa- 
tives of  German  pietism.  He  was,  from  1713  to 
1741,  a  very  successful  teacher  at  a  theological 
seminary  at  Denkendorf ,  and  while  there  intro- 
duced man^  educational  reforms.  The  course  of 
studies  which  he  drew  up  for  his  school,  in  con- 
cert with  his  colleagues,  attracted  great  attention. 
From  an  educational  point  of  view,  his  writings 
are  valuable  as  illustrating  the  peculiar  position 
which  pietism  occupies  in  the  history  of  German 
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IXarriiET,  Bichard,  considered  the  best 
eical  scholar  England  has  ever  produced,  mu 
n  at  OultOD,  in  Yoilihiiie,  m  1662,  and 
iat  Cambridge  in  1742.  He  was  educated 
Cambridge  UoiverHity,  but  subaequeiitlj.  while 
ar  of  the  son  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  he  pursued 
claBsical  studies  at  Oxford.  His  most  cele- 
ted  work  was  his  IHetertatitm  on  the  Epistles 
I  which,  Id  conborer^  with  the 
t  BchoUre  and  literaij  men  of  hia 


IB,"  eaje  Holland,  "the  fiist  great  literary 
:  in  iLngland  ;"  and  Bentiey  showed  such  pro- 
nd  Bcholaiship,  acute  criticism,  and  masterly 
ic.  that  he  not  only  vanquished  his  opponents, 
.  achieved  for  himself  a  reputation  throughout 
rope.  In  1700,  he  was  appointed  Master  of 
nity  {k)llege,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  con- 
led  till  his  death ;  but  his  arrogance  and  r^»ci- 
nvolved  him  in  the  most  bitter  and  protracted 
rrels  and  lawsuits,  and  at  one  time  came  near 
iminiously  depriving  him  of  his  position.  He 
■lisbed  critical  editions  of  many  clasmcal 
bora,  of  great  merit  and  value,  among  which 
Horace  was  the  meet  elaborate  Mid  the  most 
lular.  Hia  edition  of  Milton's  Pdradtse  Lost 
32)  was,  however,  quite  unworthy  of  his  tame. 
I  edition  of  Homer  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 
itley  did  a  most  valuable  service  not  ootr  Xi> 
eical  schoUTship.  but  to  historical  criticiBm, 
latter  of  which  he  established  on  a  new  basis. 
lile  as  an  official  he  was  arbitrary,  exacting, 
I  severe,  in  private  life  be  was  courteous  anil 
iable.  —  See  T.  H.  Monk,  ijft  if  BenOe-/ 
30):  H»»TL«Y  C-or.KKiDOB.  hiifes  (f  NorAern 
rrOiies  (edited  by  bis  brother,  London,  1652); 
QuiNCBv,  Eexfii/t  on  PkUoiophicd  Writers, 
.  II.  (Boston,  18.i4.j 

IZRKA  COLLEaE,  at  BeKa.  Ky.,  was 
nded  in  185B.  It  supiilius  the  means  of  eda- 
bn  to  students,  both  white  and  colored,  male 
L  female.  In  1875.  it  had  14  instructors  and 
students ;  of  the  latter,  157  were  males  and 
femalee;  126  white,  and  145  colored.  Of  the 
ired  students,  67  were  females.  It  includes  a 
panitory  and  a  coll^iate  department.  All 
female  students  are  included  in  a  ladies'  de- 
tment.  under  the  qtedal  supervision  of  a  lady 
icipal.  No  separate  course  of  study  is  ar- 
ged  for  females,  but  both  sexes  recite  ti^^ether 
!never  their  studies  are  the  same.  There  is 
•  a  normal  department  with  a  special  course 
teachere;  also  a  ctmunercial  course.  The 
ege  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  and  has 
bmry  of  neariy  2.000  volumes.  The  collece 
Idincp  are  spacioas  and  el(^;ant,  particularly 
Ladies'  Hall,  erected  in  1873.  Rev.  K  H. 
rchild  (1875)  is  the  president  of  the  institu- 
.  The  annual  tuition  fee  is  $10. 
IBKHHABSI,  Auput  Ferdinand,  one 
be  most  eminent  schoolmen  of  Prussia  in  the 
inning  of  this  century,  was  bom  in  17(19, 
Berlin,  and  died  in  1820.      He  became  a 
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teMCher  ra  tbe  Friedrich  Wrrder  Gyttmanwn,  in 
Berlin,  in  1791,  and  director  of  the  ^une  in- 
stitution in  1608.  In  the  same  year,  he  i^re 
Peet^oszi's  method  of  teaching  ariUmietic  a  ttiaL 
enlarged  tbe  exercises,  and  finally  intiodnoed 
it  into  bis  school.  His  success  as  director  of 
the  gymnasium  was  remai^able,  ihe  namber  of 
pupSs  increasing  from  97  in  1808,lo460  in  1812. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  PraKia 
proceeded  from  his  school.  He  found  no  time 
for  the  pnUication  of  large  woib ;  but  some  of 
his  essays  and  lectures  have  beoi  puHisbed  undo' 
the  title  of  A  vieir  of  the  Organization  of  At 
Lenmefl  Schools.  The  programmes  edited  br 
him  in  1609, 181 0,and  1811,  give  hia  views  npoii 
the  Number,  importance,  and  relation  tf  the  snb- 
jects  luught  in  a  qymnaitium,  also  on  tike  Fir^ 
jirincipies  of  melfioil,  and  on  the  First  prindiJn 
(f  liiscipliiie.  tn  later  essays,  published  fenn 
1814  to  1816,  he  gave  a  fuller  exposition  of  the 
proper  course  of  studies  for  a  f^ymnasiuiii ;  and 
the  ideas  which  he  developed  in  regard  to  thii 
subject,  have  gained  for  bun  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  Ute  best  writers  on  tbe  Gennan 

BETHAITT  OOLLEOE,  at  Bethan;,  W. 
Va.,  was  established  in  1841  by  tbe  Rev.  Alex- 
and^  Campbell,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Bap- 
tists, called  Disriples.  This  institutitw  h*d.  in 
1873,  a  corps  of  9  instructoTB,  and  123  studoia 
in  the  collegiate  department.  Its  productive 
funds  amount  to  S60.000,  and  the  valne  of  tbe 
iperty, — grounds,  buildinga.  etc,  is 
It  <250,OM.  The  president  of  the 
couege  is  (LB76)  W.  K.  Pendleton. 

BETHEL  OOLLSaB  at  Kuaelville.  Ky.. 
was  founded  by  the  Bethel  Baptist  Associatioo 
of  Pouth-westem  Kentucky,  in  1849,  as  a.  high 
school ;  and.  in  1H5G.  it  was  chartered  as  a  «ol- 
Icve.  Its  succemive  presidents  have  bees  B.  T. 
Blewitt  to  IHHl  ;  Rev.  Ooo.  Hunt,  from  1S63  to 
18G4 ;  l-rof .  J.  W.  Rust,  ftom  1864  to  1868 ; 
Xoah  K,  I>avi8.  from  1868  to  1873.  The  di- 
ciuline  of  the  coU(f^  is  now  under  the  directko 
of  Leslie  Waggener.  as  chairman  of  the  faculty. 
In  the  winter  of  1661—2,  the  oollege  building 
were  used  ss  a  hospital  by  the  Confederate  forces 
lying  at  Bowling  Green.  The  endowment  funds 
amount  (1675)  to  S65.000,  besides  which  H  has 
a  beneficiaiT  nmd  of  about  £8,000,  and  its  reai 
estate,  in  addition  to  the  oollege  buildings  and 
grounds,  is  valued  at  $85,000.  It  contains 
schools  of  latin.  Greek,  mathematics,  natural 
science.  English,  mental  science,  biUical  knowl- 
edge, and  theology,  in  which,  in  1874 — 5,  there 
were  about  350  students ;  of  whom  97  were  in 
the  collegiate  department  The  school  of  English 
is  veiy  complete,  affoniit^  to  its  students  a 
knowledge  of  the  Anglo-i^axon  language,  as  a 
basis  for  a  critical  knowledge  of  Rngli£  gram- 
mar and  literature.  The  tuition  fee  is  ^60  per 
annum. 

BIBIiB  (Gr.  j)i3Va.  books),  the  saoed  scrip 
tiUKS  of  the  Christians.  All  chnrdtes  which 
recognize  Christ  as  tlieir  founder,  whatever  aaaj 
be  ttwir  denomination,  agree  in  regarding  tiio 
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Bible  as  the  divinely  inspired  book  which  con- 
tains the  tenets  of  Christian  belief  and  of  Chris- 
tian ethics.  The  Bible  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
caUed  the  Oid  and  the  New  Testament,  The 
former  is  regarded  as  Tioly  writ,  not  only  by 
Christians,  but  also  by  the  Jews.  There  is  not 
an  ^itire  agreement  in  reeard  to  the  number  of 
books  constituting  the  Old  Testament  Several 
books  are  regard^  by  the  Catholic  Church  as 
belonging  to,  and  partaking  of,  the  inspired 
character  of  the  Scriptures,  which  Protestants 
generally  regard  as  a  class  of  works  hi^ly 
venerable  and  useful,  but  not  of  divine  origin. 
The  Catholic  Church  calls  these  books  deutero- 
canonical,  the  I^testants  apocryphal,  or,  collect- 
ively, the  Apocrypha.  The  New  Testament  is  the 
same  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  in  Protestant 
churches ;  but  one  (Christian  sect,  the  Abyssinian 
Church,  recognizee,  in  addition  to  the  books  ac- 
cepted by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  a 
number  of  others  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Catholics  and  Protestants,  though  accepting  the 
same  books  as  the  sources  of  divine  truth,  differ 
widely  in  the  interpretation  of  their  contents. 
Most  of  the  biblical  Protestants  regard  the  Bible 
as  the  only  source  of  Christian  faith,  and  main- 
tain that,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  in  regard  to  some  particular  doctrines, 
the  sreat  fundamental  trutmi  of  Christianity  are 
set  forth  in  it  so  clearly,  as  to  supersede  fuUy 
the  need  of  anv  other  standard  of  faith.  The 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that 
the  Bible  was  not  dven  b^  God  to  man  to  be  the 
only  ffuide  for  the  formation  of  his  reli^ous  be* 
lief,  but  that,  for  that  purpose,  an  infallible 
church  was  instituted,  whose  office  it  is  to  ex- 
plain to  the  faithful  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Bible. 

From  the  different  position  which  these  two 
laige  denominations  of  Cliristians  assume  in  re- 
gard to  the  Bible,  it  follows  that  they  must  teach 
a  diffierent  wa^  of  using  it  Thus,  the  Protestant 
churches  consider  it  a  matter  of  prime  import- 
ance that  every  child  should  become  acquamted 
with  tiie  Bible  as  the  onlv  infallible  source  of  the 
pure  word  of  Qod,  and  should  leam,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  read  and  understand  it;  while  the 
Catholic  Church  enjoins  upon  its  members  to 
keep  constantly  in  mind,  in  reading  the  Bible, 
that  only  the  infalliUe  church  posBeeses  the  key 
to  its  true  meaning.  The  Protestant  churches 
earnestly  desire  that  the  Bible  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  Christian;  and  they  have, 
therefore,  founded  in  all  Protestant  countries 
BiUe  Societies,  designed  to  carry  out  this  object, 
and  thus  have  already  fully  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  Bible  the  most  widely  circulated  book  in 
the  world.  The  Catholic  Church  prefers  the  use 
of  annotated  Bibles,  or  of  selections  from  the 
Bible,  to  that  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  and 
comment  When,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Albisenses  translated  the  Bible  into  their  ver- 
nacumr  languages,  and  referred  their  members  to 
the  text  of  the  Bible  as  contradicting  the  teach- 
ing^ of  the  church,  the  synod  of  Toulouse,  in 


1229,  forbade  laymen  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular  language ;  and,  in  modem  times,  the 
efforts  of  the  Bible  societies  have  been  repeatedly 
condemned  by  the  popes.  In  Protestant  coun- 
tries, the  reading  ai  the  Bible  has  been  a  very 
prominent  iigent  in  the  development  of  public 
education.  The  Bible  having  become,  through 
Luther  and  other  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  principal  book  for  the  church  and  the 
home-circle,  the  instruction  of  children  in  ^lis 
book  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  popular  education.  Children  were 
taught  to  read  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  peruse  the  Bible  ;  and  instruction  in  the  dog- 
matic tenets  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion in  history,  geography,  and  other  branches, 
was  secondary  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  process  of  time,  the  relation  of  Bible 
reading  to  other  branches  of  education  became 
greatly  modified ;  but,  wherever  public  schools 
still  have  a  distinctively  Protestant  character,  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  is  retained  as  a  special 
branch  of  instruction.  Protestant  educators  dif- 
fer in  regard  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  pref- 
erable to  place  the  entire  Bible,  or  only  editions 
spedall^r  abridged  for  the  use  of  children  {school^ 
bibles),  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Botn  views 
have  found  able  advocates ;  but  the  use  of  the 
entire  Bible  has  thus  far  been  favored  by  the 
legislation  of  most  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Eu- 
rope. On  the  other  hand,  educators  have  generally 
agreed  in  recommending  to  teachers  not  to  re- 
quire the  entire  Bible  to  be  read  consecutively 
by  the  pupils;  but  to  leave  out  those  portions 
which  are  either  inappropriate  or  too  difiocult  for 
children. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment 
into  schools,  and  substitutes  for  it  the  use  of  bib- 
lical histories  and  selections  from  the  Bible. 
Kecent  Catholic  works  on  education  express  the 
wish,  that  to  the  reading  of  suitable  selections 
from  the  Bible  greater  prominence  should  be 

S'ven  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  See 
OLFCS  &  Pfistkr,  Beal-Enct/clopddie  des  Er- 
tiehungs-  ttnd  Unterricklswesens  nach  Icatho- 
liscken  Principien,  art  BibeL 

Bible  Question. — In  the  United  States,  the  pub- 
He  schools  are  of  an  undenominational  character, 
beinff  intended  to  receive  children  of  all  kinds  of 
religious  belief  or  unbelief.  The  question  whether 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  retained  in 
the  public  schools,  has  been  and  still  is  the  sub- 
ject of  animated  discussion  and  agitation.  The 
decision  of  this  question  is  mostly  left  to  the 
local  boards  of  education,  which  may  prescribe, 
allow,  or  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  The 
legislation  of  several  of  the  states  of  the  Union  pro- 
vides, however,  that  no  ordinance  shall  be  passed 
by  any  local  board  of  education  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  Bible.  The  majority  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches  still  favor  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  though  some  of  the  most  prominent  cler- 
gymen have,  of  late,  taken  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  request  the  cmldren  of  Cath- 
olics, Jews,  or  Non-Christians  to  take  part  in  re- 
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}  which  their  parents  object. 
ite  Catholics  and  Jews,  together  with  all  the  op- 
poneutsof  ChriHtitinity.  genertUl;  demand  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Bible  frran  the  schools.  In  the 
dty  of  Cincinnati,  a,  reeulutiun  bj  the  board  of 
education  forbidding  the  reading  of  the  Itible  in 
the  public  adioola,  led,  in  m69,  to  a  ief^al  contest 
which  lasted  four  jeara.  The  superior  court  of 
CiDcinnati,  in  ItiTO,  decided  against  the  board  of 
education ;  but  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  in 
June  1873,  reversed  this  judgment,  and  sus- 
tained the  Cincinnati  board  of  education.  The 
school  board  of  ('hibago,  in  1875,  followed  the 
example  of  Cincinnati,  and  forbade  the  reeding 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  The  question 
has  also  been  vehenientlj  agitated  in  the  citj  of 
New  York,— Bee  The  Bible  in  Hut  PublicSchooU; 
Arguineiiia  in  the  case  of  John  I).  Minor  et  ol. 
■eergm  the  Board  of  Educatioa  i^  the  City  if 
Cinciiiiiati  el  al.  (Cincinnati,  1870) ;  BotntNE, 
History  <f  tiie  Public  School  Societi/  (N.  Y., 
1670) ;  BoBSR,  Public  Education  in  tlie  City  if 
JVtifl  York  (New  YoA,  18C9) ;  T.  11.  Hna.B*, 
The  School  Boarilg.  in  Critiques  and  Addretaeti 
(London,  and  N.  Y.,  1873);  Gbihkk,  Use  ^  the 
Bible  in  Common  Education,  in  Amsr.  Annals 
of  Education,  vol.  ni.  (1B33).  and  T/ie  Bible  as 
a  Class  Book,  in  Addresies  (1831.) 

BIBLE  HIST0B7,  or  Biblical  Hiatory. 
The  connected  history  of  the  events  narr&ted  in 
the  Bible  is  in  many  schools,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  a  part  of  the  prescribed  religious  in- 
struction, 'rhe  method  of  teaching  it  sreatly 
varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  scliolus. 
"While  children  of  the  primaiy  gmde  arj  taught 
only  the  most  notable  events  of  sacred  history, 
in  language  adapted  to  their  age,  more  advance<i 
Students  are  int^jduced  into  a  full  understanding 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  compilation  of  text-^boolu 
for  this  study,  the  authors  have  sometimes 
endeavored  to  dve  the  whole  narrative  as  much 
as  poaiUe  in  Uie  words  of  the  Bible,  so  as  to 
maJce  the  book,  in  fact,  an  abridgment  of  the 
Bible.  Others  have  deemed  it  better  to  ]iay  less 
attention  to  retaining  the  words  of  the  Bible. 
and  to  look,  in  the  fiM  place,  to  makimc  the  sub- 
ject as  interesting,  attractive,  aud  intellieible  to 
children  as  poeeible.  Germany,  where  liiblical 
history  [Bibliaohe  Qeschidiie)  is  generally  adop- 
ted as  a  port  of  the  cooise  of  instructioa  in 
public  schools  of  various  grades,  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive literature  on  the  suojcct,  including  many 
manuals  for  teachers.  Of  scientific  tlieolo^^, 
Bible  histoTT  forma  an  essential  part,  and  is  di- 
vided, like  the  Bible  itself,  into  two  sections,  the 
history  of  the  Old,  and  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  forma  the  oonnecting  link  between 
exf^tical  aud  historical  theology,  explaining,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  treating  and  elucidating  them 
the  same  as  any  other  historical  subject. 

Bible  history  may  &1m  be  viewed  as  a  history 
of  the  volume  contoinins  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Christian  church  Ci  this  sense,  it  treats  of 
the  origin  of  the  several  books  composing  the 
Bible,  and  of  their  collection  in  the  canon.    The 
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of  prominent  theologians,  reji.-cting  this  title  v 
unsuitable,  have  treated  of  this  subject  uukr 
the  heading,  History  of  the  Bible,  or  Hittory  i 
tiie  Biblical  Renebiioit.  The  most  noted  wo^ 
of  this  class  are:  Beuw,  Die  Getchichle  der  M'. 
Schrfk>t  de»  JV.  T.  (1HS3,  3d.  edit.  1860):  (in- 
RiCK£,  Oegammtgeschichte  desN.  T.  (Leip..lSJ4:: 
Hanbbrko,  Versudi  eiiier  Gesdiichie  tkr  JiWi- 
adUt  OWenbinimg  (Ratisbon,  1850). 

"SwSB.,  as  the  name  of  the  tree  from  «rbidi 
rods  or  twi^  were  formerly  obtained  for  tbe  ut 
fliction  of  corporal  punishment,  is  often  nseil » 
denoting  this  species  of  punishment ;  and  dx 
tree  is  frei^uently  referred  to  in  connecti<m  wilt 
school-keepmg  in  the  olden  time,  f^hake^mn 
speaks  of  the  "  threatening  twigs  of  biich":  ud 
ebenstone,  in  The  Schootmislress,  thus  refoi 
to  the  tree  and  its  connection  with  school^iu- 


"And  all  in  dght  doth  rlB«  a  blrcben  tree, 

Wluloni  B  twi^  of  Bmall  regsrd  to  He«.  ! 

Though  non  bo  wiilt  its  wBviriR  branches  (low,         ■ 
And  work  the  ximplt  vassBle  mickle  woe ;  ' 

For  not  ■  wind  might  curl  the  lesveB  Ikat  blev, 
But  their  KmbBShaddrr'd,  Bud  their  palm  l»mlb>. 
And  aa  they  look'd,  Ihcf  foond  their  horror  |Ri. 
And  ghaiiod  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  new." 

Donbtleffi,  the  toughness  and  elastid^i^  tk 

twiga  of  the  birch  made  them,  before  the  inDt^  i 

duotbn  of  the  rattan,  very  useful  im{deiiK«&  i 

far  the  purpose  of  school  chastisement.  '(!»  , 

CORPOBAL  I'lMPllUE.VT.) 

BIiAOKBOiLBI),  an  important  piece  of  ' 
school  apparatus  now  in  use  in  all  chwcs  idJ 
grades  w  schools.  It  is  generally  constmcteli^ 
wood,  and  is  eitlier  attached  to  the  wall  of  ik 
Toou),  or  made  to  stand  on  an  easel  or  revdveiD 
a  frame.  Instead  of  blackboards,  wall  alateem 
now  veiy  frequently  used,  which,  although  imidi 
more  expensive,  ate  to  be  preferred  on  acoxni 
of  their  durabiUty.  Sometimes,  a  portion  of  ti* 
wall  itself  is  punted  black,  or  coveted  <itli 
liquid  slitting,  lor  this  purpose :  and  at  the  pi* 
cnt  time  a  kind  of  sk^d  doth  is  mauufactoml. 
which  being  attached  to  the  wall  answen  em; 
purpose  of  a  blackt)oard. 

The  bhickboard  for  the  use  of  the  teadiH  ix 
giving  his  instruction  or  explanations  to  tk 
whole  school  or  claffi,  should,  for  the  B^e  of  cw 
venience,  be  placed  near  his  desk  and  in  fronl  ui 
the  pupils,  Jt  is  a  great  advantage  also  to  bin 
sufficient  blackboard  surface  to  admit  of  its  is^ 
by  all  the  pupils  of  a  class,  or  by  sections  of  n 
7his  is  especially  desirable  in  higher  InBtmctiM' 
but  even  in  elementary  district  schools  will  ^ 
found  to  be  quite  desirable.  Some  of  the  pnjit 
of  a  school  can  be  employed  in  writing,  diavujg' 
or  working  out  aritLmetical  problems  on  tt 
blackboards,  while  others  are  engaged  in  oral  Ri^ 
itatiou.  lliere  is  scu^y  an^  branch  of  cr 
struction,  or  any  kind  of  teaching,  from  the  w 
ject  lesson  of  the  primary  school  to  the  lectuR 
of  the  coll^  professor,  in  which  the  oae  of  ll>' 
blackboard  is  not  found  to  be  almost  indispefr 
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sable.  In  teaching  mathematics,  it  has  an  espe- 
cial value.  Scarcely  a  teacher,  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  most  remote  country  school-house, 
would  think  of  teaching  arithmetic  without  a 
blackboard.  But  it  is  a  most  important  aid 
also  in  teaching  writing,  drawing,  geography, 
grammar,  composition,  history,  and  music ;  in- 
deed, in  every  thing  that  admits  of,  or  requires, 
an  ocular  demonstration  addressed  to  a  laiige 
number  of  pupils.  Blackboard  drawing  can  be 
made  very  mstructive  and  interesting,  particu- 
larly when  crayons  of  diff  jrent  colors  are  used. 
In  some  schools  this  kind  of  drawing  is  carried 
to  great  perfection.  Map-drawing,  or  rapid 
map-sketching,  on  the  blackboard,  is  also  very 
usdFul  in  teaching  geography.  Recitations  on 
this  subject  mav  oe  conducted  by  this  means. 
One  of  the  pupils  draws  the  outhne  of  the  state 
or  country  which  is  the  subject  of  the  lesson ; 
another  fills  in  the  rivers ;  the  next,  the  cities, 
etc.,  till  the  map  is  complete.  As  the  study  of 
maps  depends  so  largL'ly  on  the  proper  and  at- 
tentive use  of  the  eye,  this  method  of  blackboard 
instruction  cannot  fail  to  be  quite  effective. 

Blackboard  illustration  will  also  prove  very 
effective  in  the  oral  teaching,  by  a  series  of  les- 
sons or  lectures,  of  abstract  subjects  other  than 
mathematics,  such  as  logic,  metaphysics,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  etc.  By  this  means  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  subject^  with 
their  exact  logical  relations,  are  presented  to  the 
mind  through  the  eye,  and  a  much  stronger, 
clearer  and  more  durable  impression  is  thus 
made.  For  an  excellent  example  of  this  kinil 
of  teaching,  see  Mark  Hopkins,  An  Outline 
Study  (f  Man  (New  York,  1876).  See  also 
W.  A.  Aloott,  S^ate  and  Blackboartl  Eeercises; 
WicKEBSUAM,  School  Economy  (Philadelphia, 
1868).  

BLAOKBXJBN  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Carlin- 
ville,  IlL,was  organized  in  1867,  by  the  Presby- 
terians. It  has  a  preparatory,  a  collegiate,  an 
eclectic,  a  scientific,  and  a  theological  course,  to 
which  both  sexes  are  admitted  on  equal  terms, 
and  receive  the  same  honoraiy  degrees  on  the 
completion  of  the  course  pursued.  There  were, 
in  1873,  257  students,  of  whom  141  belonged  to 
the  preparatory  and  116  to  the  collegiate  denart- 
ment ;  and  the  corps  of  instructors  numberea  13, 
exclusive  of  4  endowed  professorships.  The  value 
of  \\A  grounds,  buildings,  etc.  is  390,000 ;  and  its 
productive  endowment  390,000.  The  president 
of  the  institution  is  (1876)  Rev.  J.  W.  Barby, 
D.D.    The  annual  tuition  fee  is  32.5. 

BLIND,  Education  of  the.  The  blind 
constitute,  in  every  country,  a  numerous  class  of 
afflicted  persons  for  whom  special  iTistruction  is 
needed.  Blindness,  or  loss  of  sight,  is  either  con- 
genital, or  is  caused  by  accident  or  disease  oc- 
curring after  birth.  The  statistics  of  different 
oountnes  show  that  the  number  of  blind  persons 
in  all  ages  has  been  quite  laige ;  and,  in  modem 
times,  mis  has  led  to  considerable  effort  with  the 
view  to  afford  to  these  unfortunates  the  means 
of  education,  not  only  for  their  mental  improve- 
ment, but  to  train  them  to  independent  support. 


80  that  they  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  pauper  classy 
and  be  enabled  to  earn  a  respectable  livelihood. 

There  is  a  great  diversify  in  the  number  of 
blind  persons  as  compared  with  the  population 
in  different  countries.  Thus,  accordmg  to  the 
census  of  1870,  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  was  20,320,  or  1  in  1 900  of 
the  population.  In  England  and  Wales,  the 
proportion  is  reported  as  1  to  1,037  ;  in  France, 
1  to  938 ;  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  1  to  800 ;  in 
Iceland,  1  to  300 :  and  in  Egypt,  1  to  200.  In 
all  countries,  the  number  of  males  among  the 
blind  exceeds  that  of  the  females ;  and,  in  the 
United  States,  about  one  half  of  the  blind  are 
over  48  years  of  age.  ITie  proportion  of  those 
bom  blind  to  those  who  become  so  after  birth  is 
quite  small. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  had  a  certain  de- 
gree of  reverence  for  the  blind,  to  some  of  whom 
they  attributed  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  Middle  Ages  that  any  provision  was 
made  for  their  care  and  protection ;  and  it  was 
reserved  for  modem  times  to  afford  them  the 
means  of  education.  The  Hospice  des  Qninze- 
V^inffts  (Hospital  for  the  300),  m  Paris,  founded 
by  liouis  IX.  in  1260,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
public  asvlum  establislied  for  the  blind,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  French  king  being  to  provide  a  re- 
treat for  the  soldiers  of  his  army  who  had  lost 
their  eyes  in  Egypt,  during  the  crusade  which  he 
led  against  the  Moslems.  This  institution  still 
exists,  and  has  an  annual  income  of  380,000.  It 
is  however,  as  it  was  originally,  onlv  an  asylum, 
affording  no  means  of  instruction ;  indeed,  it  was 
not  until  the  16th  century  that  any  processes 
were  devised  for  this  purpose.  But  little  was  ac- 
complished in  this  direction  till  1784,  when  Va- 
lentm  Haiiy,  incited  by  the  example  of  the  abbe 
de  TEpee  in  connection  with  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes,  commenced  his  exertions  to  find  an 
efficient  method  for  teaching  the  blind.  Having 
succeeded  with  a  few  individuals,  by  the  use  of 
raised  letters,  he  opened  a  small  school,  which  in 
1791  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
enunent,  and  afterward  became  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  He  subsequently  founded 
institutions  for  the  blind  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
at  Berlin.  About  the  same  time,  similar  insti- 
tutions were  established  in  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  and,  after  the  example  of  that  at  Berlin, 
in  many  of  the  cities  of  Germany.  There  are 
now  16  public  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land, the  oldest  of  which  is  the  School  for  we 
Blind,  in  Liverpool,  founded  in  1791 ;  4  in  Scot- 
land, of  whicn  the  Asylum  for  Industrious 
Blind,  in  Edinbuigh,  was  founded  in  1793 ;  and 
4  in  Ireland,  the  oldest  being  the  Richmond 
Natioiud  Institution j  in  Dublin,  founded  in  1810. 
In  London,  23  private  institutions  have  be^i 
established  by  charitable  endowments.  France 
has  13  schools  for  the  blind,  besides  the  Hospice 
des  Quinze 'Vingts.  There  are  between  thirty 
and  forty  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Germany, 
of  which  the  oldest  is  that  commenced  at  Berlin, 
in  1806,  by  Haiiy.  The  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland  have  similar  institutions.    In 
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the  Netherlands,  they  are  supported  entirely  by 
YolantaiT  subscription.  In  Belgium,  an  asylum  for 
the  blind  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at  Bniges 
in  1305;  but  the  first  school  was  opened  at  Brus- 
sels  in  1 833.  In  Spain,  there  are  two  institutions 
for  the  blind,  one  at  Madrid,  and  the  other  at 
Barcelona.  There  are  also  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  Italy,  and  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
^e  blind  at  Rio  Janeiro,  commenced  in  1854. 
The  first  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  United 


States — the  Perkins  Institution  at  Boston,  was 
chartered  in  1829,  but  not  opened  till  August 
1832.  It  was  named  after  Col.  l^omas  H. 
Perkins,  who  gave  his  mansion  for  its  aooom- 
modation.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe  until  his  death  in  1876.  The 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  opened 
March  15.,  1832.  l^he  foUowing  table  of  Btatis^ 
tics  has  been  compiled  from  the  Report  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  for  1875. 


InBtitutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States. 


KAHE. 


Inst  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Bliod. 

lost,  for  Edncation  of  the  Blind 

Inst,  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind . 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 

Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Inst  for  the  Edncation  of  the  Blind. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

Kansas  State  Blind  Asylum 

Asylum  for  the  Ekiucation  of  the  Blind 
Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 
Inst,  fdr  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
Inst  for  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf-M. 

Perkins  Inst,  and  Mass.  Asylum 

Inst,  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind . 
Inst,  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind . 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

State  Institution  for  the  Blind 

N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Inst,  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

Inst,  for  Education  of  the  Blind 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Inst  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind... . 
Inst,  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

Texas  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Inst,  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind . 
Inst,  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind . 
Inst  for  Education  of  the  Blind 


LOCATION 


Talladega,  Ala — 
IJttleRoek,  Ark... 

Oakland,  Cal 

Macon,  Ga 

! Jacksonville,  111... 
.Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

Vinton,  Iowa 

Wyandotte.  Kan. . . 

Louisville,  ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La... 

'  Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore.  Md 

'Boston,  Mass 

tnint,Mich 

I  Faribault,  Minn... 

I  Jackson,  Miss 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

iBatavia.  N.  Y 

'New  York,  N.Y... 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Columbus,  0 

Salem,  Oreg 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . 
Spartanburg,  8.  C. 
.Nashville,  Tenn.. . 

Austin,  Tex 

'SUnnton,ya    . . . 
iRomney,  W.  Va.. . 
iJanesvUle,  Wis.... 


a 

Is 


1866 
1859 
1860 
1862 
1849 
1847 
1853 
1867 
1842 
1871 
1853 
1872 
1832 
1853 
1866 
1852 
1851 
1868 
1831 
1851 
1837 
1873 
1«33 
1849 
1844 
1856 
1839 
1870 
1850 
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SUte 

SUte 

State ! 

Corporation. 

State , 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Stote 

Corporation. 
Corporation. 
Corporation. 

TruFtees 

Stote 

Stotc 

Stote 

Stote 

Corporation. 

Stote 

SUte 

SUte 

j  Corporation. 

Stote 

Corporation. 

Stote 

Stote 

Stote 

Stote 


40 
107 

84 
144 
506 
521 
317 

65 
358 

6S 
173 

18 
889 

"32 

276 

338 

29 

1,172 

150 

868 

12 

886 

175 

208 

29 

236 


2 
13 

3 
11 
29 
25 
28 
11 
20 

6 
16 

7 
48 

4 

6 
23 

3 
60 

6 
50 

3 
63 

9 

10 

6 

3 

21 


$18,000 

7,703 
36,000 
13.000 
31,000 
32,500 
26,000 

9,000 
19,380 

8,000 
22,000 
10,000 
30,000 
51,872 

5,000 
10.000 
21.000 

^5,ooo 

62,500 
40,000 
60,785 
2,000 
39,000 

15,000 
10,650; 
40,000 
25.000 
t3,000i 


~^ 


$40,000 

dofioo 

100.000 

75,000 
166,000 
526,000 
600/)00 

40,000 
lOOXNM 
260,000 
256,000 

20,000 
354,715 
376,315 

26,000 

10/N» 
200,000 

70,000 
324,500 

50,000 
600^000 

20]  .000 
C0,000 
80,000 
46,000 

175,000 
70.000 
85.000 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  29  institutions,  either  exclusively  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  or  for  that  of  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  and  that,  since  1832,  when  the 
New  York  and  Boston  institutions  went  into 
operation,  about  7,500  blind  persons  have  re- 
ceived instruction ;  also,  that,  in  1874,  the  amount 
of  state  and  municipal  appropriations'  for  the 
support  of  these  institutions  was  upward  of 
$740,000,  and  that  the  amount  of  money  invested 
in  grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  belonging  to  them,  is 
more  than  $4,500,000.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
also  that  22  of  these  establishments  are  purely 
state  institutions. 

Methods  of  Instruction, — An  institution  for 
the  blind  should  comprehend  three  schools,  or  de- 
partments ;  namely,  the  literary  dep<rrtment,  or 
school  proper,  the  school  (f  music,  aud  the  i«- 
dustrial  school.  This  oi^ganization  is  essential, 
in  order  to  give  the  general  instruction  which 
every  child  needs,  and  also  such  special  training 
as  blindness  renders  necessary.  In  the  literary 
depaitment,  the  course  of  instruction  includes 


the  branches  which  are  usually  taugjit,  in  tbe 
common  and  high  schools,  to  the  seeing;  the  prin- 
cipal  difference  l)eing  in  the  apparatus  and  meth- ' 
ods  of  teaching  empbyed.  Instead  of  the  black- 
board, wall-maps,  slate  and  pencil,  and  pen  and 
ink,  there  are  employed  topographical  maps,  em- 
bossed books,  slates  with  movable  type  to  repre- 
sent numerals  and  algebraic  signs,  geometnca] 
cards  with  figures  in  relief,  metal  tablets  for  tan- 
gible writing,  according  to  the  New  Yorit  point 
system, — also  for  the  New  York  system  of  alpha- 
betic writing  and  musical  notation. 

The  first  efforts  to  instruct'  the  bUnd  found 
expression  in  an  attempt  to  teach  them  how  ti 
read  by  means  of  the  fingers.  Many  alphabetfr 
in  relief  have  been  devised,  but  all  may  be  in- 
cluded in  two  classes:  (1)  Those  composed  of 
lines,  forming  the  ordinary  capital  or  smaQ  let- 
ters in  their  original  form,  or  in  some  modifica- 
tion of  it;  (2)  Those  in  which  the  letters  are 
formed  of  raised  points,  or  dots,  in  no  respect 
resembling  the  ordinary  letters,  and  called  the 
point  alphabet.    These  can  be  both  printed  and 
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written  in  a  tangible  lonn.  The  use  of  line  let- 
ter text-books  in  claaees  is  very  limited,  from  the 
fact  that  a  daasification  according  to  reading 
ability  differs  entirely  from  that  based  upon 
mental  capacity  and  attainments.  For  this 
reason,  the  instruction  in  each  of  the  depart- 
ments is  chiefly  oral. 

The  instruction  of  the  blind  in  music  is  of 
paramount  importance.  It  develops  and  refines 
the  taste*  promotes  general  culture,  affords  con- 
stant and  inexhaustible  enjoyment,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  respectable  support.  The  musical 
course  of  instruction  comprises  voice  lessons, 
part  and  chorus  singing,  lessons  and  practice  in 
piano  and  organ  playing,  and  a  thorough  course 
of  teaching  and  training  in  the  tuning  of  pianos. 
Blind  organists,  teachers  of  the  piano, andpiano- 
tuners  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  best  tuners  employed  by  Steinway  & 
Sons,  the  celebrated  piano-forte  makers  of  New 
York,  is  totally  blind.  Heretofore,  this  depart- 
ment of  instruction  has  been  exclusively  oral; 
but  there  is  now  in  press  a  piano  insdiiction 
book,  in  the  New  York  point  system  qf  musical 
noUUioti,  by  which  the  blind  pupil  may  learn  by 
finser-readmg  from  the  printed  or  wntten  page. 

The  importance  of  mechanical  training,  in 
comparison  with  other  branches  of  instruction, 
in  the  education  of  the  bUnd,  is  a  matter  of  vital 
interest.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  instruction 
in  trades  is  of  the  first  importance ;  others  give 
it  simply  a  place  co-ordinate  with  other  depart- 
ments of  teaching ;  while  still  others  attach  the 
chief  importance  to  such  branches  as  lead  to 
those  employments  in  which  skilled  manual  oper- 
ations are  required.  The  latter  position  cannot 
be  maintained,  since  in  all  such  operations  the 
guidance  of  the  eye  is  more  or  leas  essential  to 
perfection  and  dexterity  of  manipulation;  from 
which  fact  it  is  obvious  that  purely  mechanical 
pursuits  are  not  neceasarily  the  b^  adapted  to 
those  who  are  deprived  of  sisht.  This  being  so, 
it  is  a  srreat  mistake  to  rest  me  education  of  the 
younff  blind,  and  the  prospects  of  their  future 
usefmness  and  welfare,  exclusively  upon  such 
employments.  The  true  plan  is  to  give  manual 
pursuits  such  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  education 
as  is  required  by  the  conditions  which  bUndneas 
imposes.  The  training  of  the  young  blind  in 
one  or  more  industrial  occupations  should  be 
rigidly  enforced,  not  because  such  employments 
furnish  the  only,  the  best,  or  the  most  available 
means  of  future  support,  but  because  such  train- 
ing and  discipline  of  the  head  and  the  hand  in 
work  are  necessary  to  the  proper  education  of 
every  pupil.  Thus,  manual  training  is  made  the 
means  to  an  end,  but  not  the  end  itself.  Male 
pupils  are  taught  to  make  brooms,  mats,  mat- 
tresses, and  brushes ;  to  put  cane  bottoms  into 
chairs  ;  and  to  perform  other  handicraft  labors. 
Female  pupils  are  taught  to  sew,  knit,  and  cro- 
chet, to  use  the  sewing  and  knitting  machine, 
and  to  work  a  great  variety  of  articles  useful 
and  ornamental. 

Oovemment  and  Discipline. — From  necessity, 
the  pupils  board  and  Icxige  at  the  institution ; 


and,  conseqnently,  the  government  is  twofold : 
^1)  that  of  a  laige  and  well-ordered  family ;  and 
(2)  that  of  a  thoroughly  organized  school.  The 
rules  are  such  only  as  are  necessaiT  to  secure  the 
easy  and  effective  performance  of  the  many  kinds 
of  work  which  are  carried  on  in  the  dmerent 
departments.  In  all  well-regulated  schools,  the 
male  and  female  pupils  are  effectually  separated 
except  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  and  all 
communication  is  prohibited.  Hie  co-education 
of  the  sexes  is  common  to  all  schools  for  the 
blind  in  this  countary,  except  those  of  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  'Die  institutions  are  not  de- 
nominationar,  each  pupil  being  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  particular  church  and  Sunday  school 
which  are  chosen  by  parents,  guardians,  or 
friend£.  Discipline  is  maintained  in  the  New 
York,  Boston,  and  some  other  schools,  entirely 
by  moral  means,  no  recouiBe  being  ever  had  to 
corporal  punishment. 

Systems  (^  Printing  and  Notation. — ^Tangible 
letters  were  first  constructed  in  the  18th  cent- 
ury; afterward,  the  noted  blind  pianist,  Theresa 
von  Paradis,  of  Vienna,  represented  musical 
notes  with  pins  on  a  cushion,  from  which  her 
friend  Haiiy  conceived  the  idea  of  emboaedng 
letters  on  paper.  The  first  book  in  relief  print- 
ing was,  it  is  believed,  Hatty *s  Essai  sur  f^u- 
cation  des  aveitgles  (Paris,  1786).  The  first 
book  in  English  printed  in  relief  was  issued  by 
James  Gall,  of  Edmburgh,  in  1827;  and  two  years 
afterward,  he  introducS  relief  printing  in  Lon- 
don. His  alphabet  consisted  of  the  ordinary 
English  lower-case  letters  reduced  to  straight 
lines  and  angles.  In  1832,  Dr.  Fry  obtained  the 
prize  oflFered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Scotland 
cor  the  best  alphabet  and  method  of  printing 
for  Uie  blind.  Tins  alphabet  consisted  of  the 
Roman  capitals  simplified,  and  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  used  formerly  in  Philadelphia.  A 
stenographic  alphabet,  invented  by  Mr.  Lucas,  of 
Bristol,  England,  is  used  in  some  of  the  schools 
of  that  country.  A  few  years  later,  a  phonetic 
alphabet  was  invented  by  Mr.  Frereand  intro- 
duced into  some  of  the  English  schools.  In  1847, 
a  simplified  alphabet,  the  letters  of  which  con- 
sisted of  lines,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Moon.  This 
alphabet  has  been  used  in  many  schools.  The  al- 
phabet forming  the  system  of  tangible  point- 
printing,  was,  about  1839,  introduced  into  the 
imperii  institution  for  the  blind  in  Paris,  by  M. 
Braille;  and  has  been  extensively  used  in  the 
schools  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  A 
system  of  point  writing  and  printing  has  been  de- 
vised by  William  B.  VV ait,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  is  now 
used  in  nearly  all  the  American  institutions.  This 
system  has  also  been  applied  to  musical  notation. 
Systems  of  notation  in  raised  characters  have  also 
been  invented  by  Rousseau,Guadet,  and  Mahoney. 
See  Reports  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  (/Education 
for  1872,  -3,  and  -4  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
(W.  B.  Wait,  Cor.  Sec.);  also  the  publications 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing-House  for  the  Blind. 
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BliOCHMANN,  Karl  Justus,  an  eminent 
German  educator  and  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  the 
founder  and  for  many  years  the  director  of  a 
celebrated  educational  institute,  called  after  him 
Blochmann'sches  InstitiU.  was  bom  in  1786,  and 
died  m  1855.  He  studied,  from  1805  to  1809, 
at  the  university  of  Leipeic,  theology  and  peda- 
gc^,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavored  to  ac- 

?mre  a  practical  experience  as  a  teacher.  In 
809,  he  went  to  Switzerland  and  became  an  in- 
structor in  Pestalozzi's  school,  where  he  remained 
eight  years.  He  then  returned  to  Germany,  and 
became  vice-director  of  the  Friedrich  August 
ScJiody  in  Dresden.  In  order  to  be  fully  able  to 
carry  out  his  pedagogical  views,  he  opened  his 
own  school  in  1824,  which  was  imited  with  the 
VUztkum  Gymnasium  in  1829  ;  and  he  received 
from  the  Saxon  government  the  license,  very 
rarely  granted  to  private  institutions,  to  give  to 
its  pupils  certificates  of  preparation  for  the  uni- 
versity. He  retained  control  of  these  two  schools 
until  1851.  when  he  transferred  their  administra- 
tion to  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Bezzenberger.  A  lai^ 
number  of  prominent  Germans,  including  several 
princes,  have  received  their  education  in  this  in- 
stitution, which  ceased  to  exist  Oct.  16.,  1861. 
Though  a  pupil  and  admirer  of  Pestalozzi,  Bloch- 
mann  differed  from  his  master  m  the  importance 
which  he  assigned  to  the  religious  element  in 
education.  ^V^hile  Pestalozzi  strongly  syrajja- 
thized  with  the  liberal  movements  in  Prot- 
estant theology,  Blochmann  was  firmly  devoted 
to  the  strictest  orthodoxy. 

BLT7E-00AT  SCHOOL.  See  Christ  s 
Hospital. 

BOABD  OF  EDUCATION.  See  School 
Board. 

BOABDINO-SCHOOL,  a  school  in  which 
the  pupils  receive  board  and  lodging  as  well  ba 
instruction.  Boarding-schools  are  generally  the 
property  of  private  individuals ;  but  sometimes 
they  bdong  to  associations  or  religious  de- 
nominations. Their  management  is  independent 
of  any  control  by  the  state.  In  some  countries, 
the  government  does  not  allow  any  one  to  keep 
a  boarding  or  any  other  private  school,  who 
does  not  hold  a  teacher's  license ;  in  others,  as  in 
the  United  States,  the  establishment  of  private 
schools  is  entirely  free.  The  demand  for  schools 
of  this  kind  appears  to  be,  in  most  countries,  very 
extensive.  In  small  towns  and  in  country 
districts,  the  public  school  frequently  appears  to 
educated  parents  as  not  fitted  for  the  instruction 
of  their  children ;  partly,  on  account  of  the  un- 
pleasant associations  to  which  the  children  are 
exposed,  partly,  because  the  coiunse  of  study 
appears  to  be  msufiicient.  Even  in  large  towns 
and  cities  where  there  is  no  want  of  good 
public  schools,  a  large  number  of  parents  are 
found  who  prefer  boarding-schools  to  the  best 
public  schools.  Fashion  has  sometimes  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  attendance  of  pupils  at 
boarding-schools;  and  a  school  that  once  has  a 
well-established  reputation  in  wealthy  circles  of 
society,  may  be  expected  to  receive  numbers  of 
pupils  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is 


fashionable.  A  consideration  which  induces  rnaoy 
parents  of  even  moderate  means  to  send  their 
children  to  boarding-schools,  is  the  expectatkm 
that,  in  such  schools,  more  attention  can  be  giren 
to  individual  teaching  than  in  public  schools, 
and  that  especially  children  of  small  intellectual 
capacities,  as  well  as  those  who,  in  conseqoeDce 
of  the  delicacy  of  their  health,  are  less  regular 
in  their  studies,  will  receive  special  attention. 
In  other  families,  it  i&  not  the  expectation  of  a 
superior  method  of  instruction  which  caustti 
children  to  be  sent  to  boarding-schools,  but  ibe 
belief  tliat  there  they  will  be  under  better  and 
more  constant  educational  influence  than  the 
paternal  roof  can  afford  them. 

As  boarding-schools  are  entirely  independent 
of  public  school  boards,  there  is  the  greater 
possible  variety  in  their  courses  of  instructiun. 
Moreover,  since  the  financial  success  of  these  in- 
stitutions depends  upon  the  niunber  of  pupils 
secured,  the  proprietors  generally  find  it  neoesBary 
not  only  to  receive  pupils  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  to  provide  special  instruction  for  everr 
pupil,  of  whatever  grade  or  capacity.  The  iner- 
itable  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  classifi- 
cation, in  the  majority  of  these  schools,  is  unat- 
isfactory.  Very  great  danger,  moreover,  ark* 
from  the  fact  tliat  a  large  number  of  children  of 
evil  habits  are  often  receive<l  into  such  insti- 
tutions, the  parents  hoping  that  the  teachers  d 
these  schools  will  be  more  successful  in  reforming 
such  pupils  than  public-school  teachers.  Tb; 
greatness  of  the  danger  which  an  associadoD 
with  children  of  this  class  involves,  for  all  tbe 
pupils  of  the  institution,  cannot  be  overestimated, 
and  is  certainly  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
many  of  those  who  have  the  chai^  of  boarding- 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  hi 
been  strongly  and  justly  m^ged  that  instructor* 
of  superior  qualifications  often  find  in  this 
class  of  schools  an  excellent  and.  it  may  be. 
the  only  opportunity  of  turning  their  peculiar 
talents  to  tne  use  of  mankind.  Many  of  tbe 
greatest  educators  that  ever  lived,  would  neTO" 
have  been  able  to  test  their  theories  practically, 
if  they  had  not  been  at  the  head  of  private 
boarding  institutions,  llie  boarding-school  un- 
doubtedly offers  to  educational  reformers  a  grand 
field  of  usefulness,  and  the  more  the  public-«bouI 
system  suffers  in  any  particular  place  from  the 
incompetency  of  school  boards,  or  the  more,  in 
large  cities,  the  standard  of  the  public  schook  u 
depressed,  the  more  strongly  will  the  demand  for 
pnvate  and  boarding  schools  make  itself  felt. 
Nearly  all  boarding-schools  also  admit  pupils  who 
attend  only  for  instruction  (day-sctiolars);  and 
very  commonly  they  also  provide  board  for  chil- 
dren of  resident  parents  (liay-boarders). 

BOLIVIA,  a  republic  of  South  America, 
having  an  area  of  .500,880  sq.  m.,  and  a  populatioD. 
in  18G.5,  of  1.831,585,  exclusive  of  about  250,(KH> 
savage  Indians.  The  civilized  population  consists 
of  native  whites,  for  the  most  part  descendante  of 
the  Spanish  settlers,  mestizos  or  Cholos  {voSad 
white  and  Indian),  mulattoes,  zambos  (mixed 
Indian  and  negro),  and  Indians  in  a  domestlcited 
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state.  About  three-fourths  of  the  total  popula- 
tion is  of  Indian  descent.  Neariy  the  entire 
population  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  Roman 
Uitholic  Church.  The  exercise  of  other  relig- 
ions denominations  is  not  prohibited ;  but  un- 
restricted toleration  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in 
Bolivia.  In  a  concordat  concluded  with  the 
Pope  in  1851,  the  Bolivian  government  promised 
to  support  missions  among  the  savage  tribes, 
but  a  considerable  niunber  of  them  stnl  remain 
pagan  and  uncivilized.  The  national  language 
IS  the  Spanish,  but  several  Indian  tribes,  espe- 
daDy  the  Aymaras  and  the  Quichuas,  continue 
to  i^eak  their  own  lanmiage. 

The  territory  of  Bolivia,  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Spaniards,  formed  a  p«urt  of  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru  till  1780,  when  it  was  united  imder  the 
name  of  Charcas  with  the  new  viceroyalty  of 
La  Plata.  The  declaration  of  independence  and 
the  establishment  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia  took 
place  in  1825.  Since  then,  the  country  has  been, 
almost  without  interruption,  a  prey  to  civil  wars. 

Hie  condition  of  education  is  as  yet  very  un- 
satisfactory. There  is  a  special  minister  of  public 
instruction,  under  whom  the  chiefs  of  the  three 
universities  of  Chuquisaca  (Sucre),  La  Paz,  and 
Cochabamba  administer  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  country.  The  university  of  Chuquisaca, 
named  after  St.  Frands  Xavier,  and  founded  by 
the  Jesuits,  was  reformed  in  1845  and  endowed 
with  Unities  of  law  and  medicine.  It  possesses 
an  excellent  library.  The  archiepiscopal  seminary 
is  devoted  to  educating  priests,  but  its  pupils 
are  at  liberty  to  prepare  for  any  other  vocation. 
The  subjects  taught  in  the  seminary  comprise 
Latin,  mathematics,  physics,  philosophy  (logic, 
ethics,  and  metaphysics),  theology,  and  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  law.  There  is  also  in  Chuquisaca 
a  high  school,  called  Colegio  de  Jutmi,  in  which 
grammar,  mathematics,  mechanics,  logic,  and 
ethics  are  taught,  llie  universities  of  La  Paz 
and  Cochabamba  educate  lawyers  almost  ex- 
chisively.  There  is,  however,  also  a  medical 
school  at  La  Paz  and  a  colegio  superior  de  den- 
das  y  artes  in  La  Paz,  and  Cochabamba.  In  the 
entire  republic,  there  are  24  similar  colegioSy  of 
which  8  are  odegios  de  ciendas  with  about  1070 
pupils,  and  16  cdegios  de  artes  (a  kind  of  real- 
schools).  There  were,  in  1846,  only  4  female  in- 
stitutions of  a  higher  grade,  with  68  pupils.  The 
number  of  primary  schools,  public  and  private, 
according  to  the  latest  reports,  is  about  800,  with 
21,000  pupils.  The  school-books  are  to  a  large 
extent  translations  from  the  French.  —  See 
ScHMiD,  Real-Enct/clop.f  art.  Sudrimerica ;  d'Oa- 
MONY,  DescrtpcioH  geogrdfica,  hisi&ricaj  y  esta- 
cHstica  de  Botimn  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1835). 

BONET,  Juan  Pablo,  one  of  the  earliest 
instructors  of  deaf-mutes,  was  bom  in  Aragon, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  Though 
Pedro  Ponce,  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  who 
lived  about  fifty  years  before  Bonet,  had  em- 
ployed a  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb 
by  means  of  an  alphabet  of  manual  signs,  to 
Bonet  is  attributed  the  credit  of  originating  a 
similar  method,  since  he  could  have  had  no  in- 


formation of  Ponce's  invention.  His  plan  is 
fully  explained  in  his  work,  Reduccion  de  las 
letras  y  artes  para  ensefUtr  d  hablar  d  los  mudos 
(Madrid,  1620),  which  was  the  first  formal 
treatise  on  this  branch  of  special  instruction.  He 
used  the  articulation  system  to  some  extent,  but 
also  made  use  of  a  manual  alphabet,  which  was 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  sin^e-hand  alpha- 
bet now  in  use.  Bonet  was  secretary  to  the 
constable  of  Castile,  and  taught  a  brother  of  his 
patron,  who  had  become  deaf  when  only  two 
years  of  age.  This  young  man  was  introduced 
to  prince  Charles  of  England  during  the  visit  of 
the  latter  to  Spain,  in  1623  ;  and  it  was  stated 
by  Sir  Kenelm  Bigby,  one  of  the  prince's  escort, 
that  he  could  not  only  understand  an  ordinary 
conversation,  but  could  himself  speak  with  re- 
markable distinctness.    (See  Deaf-Mutes.) 

BONNTOASTLE,  John,  an  eminent  En- 
glish teacher  and  mathematician,  and  the  author  of 
many  excellent  elementary  works  in  various  de- 
partments of  mathematics,  was  bom  at  White- 
church,  England,  and  died  at  Woolwich,  in  1821. 
He  was  for  more  than  forty  years  a  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich. His  chief  publications  were  Jnirodttdion 
to  Mathematics  (1782),  Elemettts  of  Geometry 
(1789),  Treatise  on  Trigonometry  (1806J,  and 
Elements  of  Algebra  (1813).  llie  last  of  these 
works  has  been  highly  commended,  and  exten- 
sively used  both  in  the  Cnited  States  and  in  Eng- 
land. He  also  published  the  History  of  Math- 
ematicSy  a  translation  of  Bossut's  Essai  sitr  rins- 
ioire  generate  des  Mathematiques  (Paris,  1810). 

BOOE-KEEFINO,  a  system  of  recording 
the  transactions  of  a  business  so  as  to  exhibit,  in 
a  plain  and  comprehensive  manner,  its  condition 
and  progress.  The  usual  method  of  such  a  record 
comprises  (1)  a  history  of  the  transactions  at  the 
date  and  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  in  a 
book,  caUed  the  day-hook^  and  (2)  the  classifying 
of  results  in  a  book  called  the  ledger.  This  das- 
fflfication  consists  in  arranging  upon  opposite 
sides  of  separate  statements,  or  accounts^  all 
items  of  purchase,  sale,  receipt,  expenditure,  in- 
vestment, withdrawal,  proauction,  cost,  etc., 
which,  in  any  way,  affect  the  business.  The  ac- 
counts taken  together  should  thus  be  adequate  to 
express  all  that  one  may  need  to  know  of  the 
progress  of  the  business  and  its  condition  at  any 
time.  The  simplest  form  of  record,  by  day-book 
and  ledger  only,  here  explained,  is  applicable 
merely  to  a  very  limited  business.  In  the  more  ex- 
tended and  complicated  enterprises,  various  con- 
current or  auxuiaiy  books  are  required,  their 
number  and  character  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture and  peculiar  operations  of  the  business.  In 
even  the  simplest  kinds  of  book-keeping,  it  is 
customary  to  use  an  intermediate  book  between 
the  day-book  and  ledger,  called  the  journal,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  state,  or  separate,  each  trans- 
action so  as  to  simplify  its  transfer  to  the  ledger. 

The  only  competent  system  of  book-keeping  is 
that  known  as  double  entry,  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  the  complete  record  of  any  transaction 
requires  at  least  two  entries  in  the  ledger— one 
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on  the  debit  or  debtor  side  of  some  account,  and 
one  on  the  credit  or  creditor  side  of  some  other 
account.  The  terms  dehii  and  credU  (meaning 
debtor  and  creditor ^  and  usually  marked  Dr,  and 
Or.)  are,  for  the  most  part,  used  arbitrarily. 
They  are  really  significant  only  when  applied  to 
personal  accounts ;  but  their  uniform  appUcation 
to  all  accounts  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience. 
I'he  charm  and  utility  of  the  double-entry  system 
consist  in  the  philosophical  adjustment  of  math- 
ematical facts  to  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  finance,  and  in  the  tests  afforded  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  work  at  any  point.  The  simple 
principles  underlying  the  system  may  be  suc- 
cinctly stated  thus :  (1)  All  financial  resources, 
or  items  of  wealth,  are  measurable  by  the  money 
standard ;  (2)  The  sum  of  all  the  resources  of  a 
concern,  thus  measured,  less  the  sum  of  all  its 
liabilities,  is  its  real  or  present  worth ;  (3)  All 
increase  or  diminution  m  wealth  comes  from 
one  of  two  sources;  namely,  the  receiving  of 
more  or  less  for  an  article  than  its  cost,  or  the 
appreciation  or  depreciation  of  the  value  of  an 
article  while  in  possession;  (4)  The  immediate 
result  of  all  gains  or  losses  is  the  adding  to,  or 
taking  from,  the  net  worth  of  the  concern; 
and,  consequently,  the  net  gain  or  net  loss  of 
a  business  during  any  specified  time  must 
agree  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its 
net  worth  for  the  same  period.  The  forcing 
propositions  may  be  said  to  be  self-evident  racts ; 
but  they  are  important  facts  nevertheless,  and 
such  as  any  competent  presentment  of  business 
affairs  must  recognize  and  enforce ;  and  this  is 
just  what  double-entry  book-keepinc  does. 

The  science,  or  philosophy,  of  me  system  is 
shown  in  the  ledger y  which,  as  before  stated,  cob- 
sistB  of  accounts.  An  account  is  a  collection  of 
homogeneous  items  pertaining  to  some  part  of 
the  business,  such  as  the  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment of  money  (cash),  the  purcnase  and  sale  of 
goods,  the  issue  and  redemption  of  notes,  the  in- 
curring and  liquidating  of  personal  indebted- 
ness, etc.  All  accounts  are  auke  in  their  struct- 
ure, each  having  a  title,  more  or  less  significant, 
and  two  sides,  with  the  items  on  one  side  exacUv 
opposite  in  effect  to  those  on  the  other;  and, 
like  pltts  and  minus  quantities,  each  canceling 
the  other  to  the  extent  of  the  lesser  side,  the 
preponderance,  or  excess,  of  either  side  being  the 
true  showinff  and  significance  of  the  account. 
Thus,  the  debit  or  lef^hand  side  of  the  cash  ac- 
count contains  the  items  of  cash  received  \  and 
the  credit  or  ri^ht-hand  side,  the  items  of  cash  dis- 
bursed; the  difference  or  balance j  w^hich,if  any, 
must  be  in  favor  of  the  debit  side,  will  be  the 
amount  of  cash  on  hand.  Again,  the  debit  of  mer- 
chmidise  account  contains  the  items  of  the  cost 
of  goods  purchased ;  and  the  credit  side,  the  items 
of  avails  of  goods  sold,  or  what  the  separate  sales 
have  produced ;  the  difference  or  balance,  when  all 
the  facts  are  shown,  being  the  preponderance  of 
production  over  cost,  or  of  cost  over  production,  as 
the  case  mav  be — ^in  other  words  the  net  gain  or 
net  loss.  Ail  transactions  which  mark  the  prog- 
of  the  business,  having  in  them  the  element 


of  gain  or  loss,  must  occur  between  the  two 
clasm  of  accounts  represented  by  cash  and  mer- 
chandise— ^the  one  taking  cognizance  of  measur- 
ing financial  worth,  the  other  indicating  its  in- 
crease or  diminution.  (The  mere  exchange  of 
one  fixed  value  for  another,  such  as  the  canceling 
of  a  personal  indebtedness  by  receiving  or  pay- 
ing cash,  should  be  called  a  liquidation  rather 
than  a  transaction;  for  although  it  requires  a 
complete  record,  the  same  as  the  ouying  and  sell- 
ing of  goods,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  business,  having  in  it  no  element  of 
gain  or  loss.)  The  real  transactions  of  the  busi- 
ness being,  therefore,  divided  between  these  two 
classes  of  accounts,  we  have  in  the  one  class — 
such  as  merchandise — ^the  indication  or  state- 
ment of  all  the  separate  gains  and  losses  which 
have  occurred,  and  in  the  other — such  as  cash — 
the  complete  measure  of  the  net  resources,  or 
real  wealth;  the  two  together  establishing  the 
satisfadxAy  concurrence  of  cause  and  effect,  or 
assertion  and  proof.  Thus,  the  accounts  of  as- 
sertion or  cause  indicate  a  net  gain  or  net  loss, 
while  those  of  proof  or  effect  show  correspond- 
indjy  increased  or  diminished  net  worth. 

Tne  peculiar  methods  or  forms  of  recording 
businm  af&irs  are  80  various-owing  to  the 
great  variety  of  mampulation  or  processes,  as 
also  to  the  difference  in  the  estimates  of  a  com- 
petent record,  that  they  cannot  be  pointed  out 
The  general  conception  of  the  purpose  and 
sphere  of  book-keeping,  however,  may  be  stated 
as  compassing  such  a  record  of  affairs  as  will 
enable  the  proprietor  to  know,  at  an^  time,  the 
extent  of  his  wealth  and  of  what  it  consistB. 
Of  course,  if  the  real  worth  of  a  business  man 
can  be  ascertained  at  any  lime,  the  increase  or 
diminution  between  any  two  periods  may  readily 
be  obtained. 

Book-keeping  by  the  double-entry  system  has 
been  in  vogue  since  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century,  it  was  originally  practiced  in  Venice, 
and  is  even  now  known  as  the  Italian  method 
The  first  treatise  on  the  subject  was  written  by 
Luca  di  Borgo,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1495. 
A  German  treatise,  written  by  Johann  Gott^eb, 
was  published  at  Nuremberg  as  early  as  1531 ; 
and  m  England,  in  1543,  Hugh  Oldcastle  pub- 
lished a  work  on  this  subject  under  the  fanciful 
title  A  profitable  Trealyce  to  learn  to  know  the 
good  order  cf  the  kepying  (f  the  famous  reo- 
oni/7ige,  called  in  Latin,  dare  et  habere^  and  in 
Englyshe,  Debitour  and  Creditour.  Mair*s 
Book-keeping  Modernized  was  in  very  general 
use  during  most  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
was  superceded  by  Benjamin  Booth's  Complete 
System  (f  Book-keeping  (4to,  London,  1789). 
The  more  modem  pubhcations  upon  this  subject 
are  very  numerous ;  and  the  most  recent  of  them 
embody  many  important  modifications  and  im- 
provements  in  the  system,  some  of  which  are 
rendered  necessary  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the 
processes  and  methods  of  commercial  transactions 
at  present  in  vogue. 

Book-keepiiig  constitutes  an  important  branch 
of  instruction  in  all  commercial  schools  luid  busi- 
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oeas  colleges,  in  some  of  which  it  is  punmed  by 
both  sexes.    It  is  also  taught  sometimes  in  con- 
nection with  arithmetic  and  penmanship,  in  the 
higher  classes  of  the  common  schools,  and  quite 
imif comly  in  the  evenij^  schools  in  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  Union.    This  branch  of  school  in> 
strucdon,  however,  is  often  opposed   on    the 
ground  that  it  can  only  be  acquired  in  connec- 
tion with  the  actual  practice  of  the  counting- 
room.    The  objection  is  not  well  founded ;  for 
while  it  is  obvious  that  no  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, in  this  or  any  other  art,  can  supersede  the 
necessity  of  actual  practice,  yet  that  instruction 
performs  an  important  function  in  laying  the 
foundation,  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  for  such 
practical  information  and  expertness  as  are  sub- 
sequently to  be  attained.    In  many  business  col- 
leges, for  the  purpose  of  obviating  this  objection, 
exercises  are  resorted  to  that  neany  approximate 
to  the  operations  of  actual  business.    Thus  the 
students  of  certain  colleges  cany  on  business 
correspondence  with  those  of  others  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States ;  make  and 
receive  formal  consignments  of  merchandise,  buy 
and  sell  exchanges  upon  the  different  sections  of 
the  Union  and  Canaaa,  and  in  this  way  learn  the 
business  peculiarities  of  different  places.  To  insure 
a  complete  training,  the  functions  of  the  students 
are  constantly  changed.    The  one,  for  instance, 
who  holds  the  position  of  bill-derk  and  collector 
to-day,  is  a  book-keeper  to-morrow,  shipper  the 
next  day,  etc.  By  this  diversity  the  exercises  are 
not  only  made  more  effective,  but  more  interest- 
ingand  impressive.    (See  Business  Gollfxjes.) 

%00K-MAin7AL,  a  series  of  directions  as 
to  the  method  in  which  the  reading-book  should 
be  held  by  pupils  when  they  are  receiving  class 
instruction.    Minute  regulations  for  the  distri- 
bution of  books  to  the  pupils  of  a  class  as  weU 
as  for  their  proper  manipulation  while  the  lesson 
is  given,  have  been  devised,  and  in  some  schools 
are  strictly  enforced.    There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
regular  and  uniform  method  of  this  kind  not 
only  saves  the  book  from  injury  occasioned  by 
improper  handling,  but  also  contributes  to  the 
formation,  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  of  a  love 
and  habit  of  order  and  propriety,  which  they 
will  apply  to  other  things.    Indeed,  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  apparently  unimportant  and 
trivial  things  that  the  teacher  needs  to  exercise 
the  greatest  care,  if  he  would  educate  his  pupils 
in  this  direction ;  since  such  things  being  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  habits  are  more  readily  formed 
oy  the  constant  repetition  which  they  require 
than  in  any  other  way.    The  following  minute 
directions  were  prepared,  some  years  ago,  for  the 
schools  of  New  York  City,  and  were  for  many 
years  in  use.    They  are  still  employed  by  many 
teachers,  those  referring  to  book-monitors  being 
usually  omitted ;  since  at  the  present  time  each 
pupil  of  the  class  is  generally  supplied  with  a 
Dook  of  hifl  own.    The  distribution  of  books  for 
a  ffiven  exercise  is  still  often  necessary,  and  hence 

alTihe  rules  hold  good : 

L  The  pupil  skotud  stand  erect,  his  heels  near  to- 

§  ether,  toes  turned  oat,  and  his  face  directed  toward 
le  teacher. 


n.  The  book-monitor  should  stand  at  the  bead  of 
the  class,  with  the  pile  of  books  to  be  distribnted 
across  his  2^  arm,  with  the  backs  from  him,  and  with 
the  topof  the  page  to  the  right  hand. 

III.  The  book-monitor,  with  the  right  hand,  hands  a 
book  to  each  pupil  in  succession,  who  should  receive 
it  in  his  right  hand  with  the  back  of  the  book  to  the 
left,  and  then  pass  it  into  the  left  hand,  in  which  he 
should  hold  it  with  the  back  upward,  until  a  farther 
order  is  given. 

iV.  When  the  page  is  given  out,  the  book  should  be 
turned  by  the  thumb  on  the  side ;  and,  while  held  with 
both  hands,  turned  with  the  back  downward,  tiie 
thumbs  meeting  across  the  leaves  at  a  pohit  judged  to 
be  nearest  the  place  to  be  found.  On  opening  the 
book,  the  left  hand  slides  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
thence  to  the  middle,  when  the  thumb  and  little  finger 
are  made  to  press  on  the  two  opposite  pages.    If  the 

f>age  is  thus  found,  the  pupil  stands  holoing  the  book 
n  nis  left  hand,  and  lets  his  right  hand  fall  by  his 
side. 

y.  But  if  the  pupil  has  opened  short  of  the  page  re- 
quired, the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  to  be  placed 
near  the  upper  comer  of  the  page,  while  the  forefinger 
HAs  the  leaves  to  bring  in  view  the  number  of  the 
page.  If  he  finds  he  has  not  raised  enough,  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  hold  those  already  raised  while  the 
second  finger  lifts  the  leaves,  and  brings  them  within 
the  grasp  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  When  the  requhred 
page  is  found,  all  the  fingers  are  to  be  passed  under 
the  leaves,  and  the  whole  turned  at  once.  Should  the 
pupil,  on  the  contrary,  have  opened  too  far,  and  be 
obliged  to  turn  back,  he  places  the  right  thumb,  in 
like  manner,  on  the  left  hand  page,  and  the  leaves  are 
lifted  as  before  described. 

YI.  Should  the  book  be  old,  or  so  large  as  to  make 
it  wearisome  to  the  pupil,  the  right  hand  may  sustain 
the  left  in  holding  it. 

VII.  While  reading,  as  the  eye  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  right  hand  page,  tne  right  hand  is  raised ;  and  with 
the  forefinger  under  the  leaf,  the  hand  is  elid  down 
to  the  lower  comer,  and  retained  tliere  during  the 
reading  of  this  page.  This  also  is  the  position  in  which 
the  book  is  to  be  held  when  about  to  be  closed ;  in 
doing  which,  the  left  hand,  being  carried  up  to  the 
Ride,  supports  the  book  firmly,  while  the  right  hand 
turns  the  part  it  supports  over  on  the  left  thumb.  The 
thumb  will  then  be  drawn  out  from  between  the  leaves, 
and  placed  on  the  cover;  and  then  the  right  hand  will 
fall  by  the  side. 

VIII.  When  the  reading  is  ended,  the  right  hand  re- 
tains the  book,  and  the  left  hand  falls  by  the  side.  The 
book  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  be  handed  to  the 
book-monitor,  who  should  receive  it  in  his  right  hand, 
and  place  it  on  his  left  arm,  with  the  back  towards 
the  body.  The  books  will  then  be  In  the  most  suitable 
situation  for  being  passed  to  the  shelves,  or  drawers, 
where,  without  being  crowded,  they  should  be  placed 
with  umfnrmity  and  care. 

See  Manual  of  Public  School  Society  (New 
York,  1840) ;  R^yort  of  the  Board  cf  Eaucation 
(/the  dtyifNew  York  (1855). 

BOBOI,  Oiovanni,  caUed  the  "  founder  of 
ragged  schools,"  was  bom  in  Rome  about  1735, 
and  died  about  1802.  He  was  a  poor  artisan, 
who  took  a  compassionate  interest  in  vagrant 
children.  He  commenced  his  benevolent  work 
by  taking  a  number  of  these  children  to  his 
home,  providing  them  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  apprenticing  them  to  trades.  Enlisting  the 
active  mterest  of  others,  he  was  able  to  hire  a 
suitable  building,  in  which  considerable  numbers 
could  be  accommodated  and  taught ;  thus  estab- 
lishing what  was  afterwards  cafied  in  Scotland 
and  liiUgland  a  ^^  ragged  school."  The  institution 
founded  by  Borgi  was  continued  after  his  death, 
and  found  an  earnest  patron  in  Pope  Pius  YIL 
(See  Ragged  Schools.) 
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BOSTON',  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  ing.  Under  the  charter,  the  selectm^i  were  r- 
Massachusetts,  having  a  population,  in  1875,  of  !  placed  by  the  eight  aldermen.  From  1835  until 
341,919.  ITie  origin  of  tne  public-school  system  '  J  855,  the  school  board,  called  the  Grammar 
of  Boston  is  founa  in  the  following  order  adopted  School  Board,  consisted  of  twenty-four  corn- 
by  the  freemen  of  the  town,  on  the  13th  of  April,  mittee  men,  two  being  elected  annually  by  the 
1635:  "Likewise  it  was  then  generally  agreed  people  in  each  ward,  with  the  mayor  and  the 
upon,  that  our  brother  Philemon  Furmont  shall  '  president  of  the  common  council,  ear  officio.  Up 
be  entreated  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  ;  to  this  time,  the  primary  schools  had  been  under 
teaching  and  nurturii^  of  children  with  us."  '  the  management  of  a  board,  appointed  annually 
The  school  thus  set  up  has  been  perpetuated  to    by  the  Grammar  School  Boarci,  consisting  of  one 

member  for  each  school  or  teacher,  the  number 
being  at  first  36,  but  increased  finally  to  190. 
During  the  past  twenty  years,  the  school  sfstan 
of  public  schools  has  been  in  chai^ge  of  one  board, 
consisting  originally    of    74  members,  6  being 


the  present  day,  and  has  long  been  known  as  the 
Public  LAtin  School,  whose  chief  fimction,  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  has  been  the 
fitting  of  boys  for  Harvard  College.  This  was 
the  only  public  school  in  the  town  until  1682, 


when  it  was  voted,  in  town  meeting,  "that  a  |  elected  in  each  ward  by  the  people,  to  hold  office 
committee  with  the  selectmen  consider  and  |  for  three  years,  the  mayor  and  president  of  the 
provide  one  or  more  free  schools  for  the  teach-  1  common  council  being  also  members.  By  the 
ing  of  children  to  write  and  cipher  within  this  annexation  of  mimicipalities  above  mentioned 
town."  Afterward,  schools  were  established  for  I  the  number  of  members  was  ultimately  in- 
teaching  reading  and  spelling.  These  reading  and  i  creased  to  1 IG.  This  board  was  discontinued  at 
writing  schools  have  been  gradually  developed  ,  the  beginning  of  1876 ;  and,  in  its  place,  a 
into  the  present  grammar  schools.  Pupils  were  not  I  board  was  constituted  consisting  of  the  mayor, 
admittea  to  these  schools  until  they  were  seven  ;  and  24  members  elected  by  the  people  on  a 
years  of  age.  Girls  were  not  admitted  to  the  '  general  ticket,  to  hold  office  for  three  years.— 
grammar  school  until  1789  ;  and,  during  the  next  The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  was  estab- 
forty  vears,  they  were  permitted  to  attend  only  lished  in  1851.  Ihe  first  incumbent  was  Nathan 
half  the  year,  from  April  to  October.     In  1818,  I  Bishop,  who  was  succeeded  by  John  D.  PhiJ- 

Erimary  schools  were  establislied  to  fit  pupils  of  i  brick,  who  held  the  office  for  nearly  1 8  yean 
oth  sexes  for  the  grammar  schools,  to  which  '  retiring  in  1874.  The  old  board  did  not  fill  ik 
children  four  years  old  and  upward  were  ad-  |  vacancy;  and  Mr.  Phil  brick  was  re-elected  to  tk 
mitted.  In  1821,  a  school  similar  to  the  German  office  by  the  new  board  in  1876.  Under  the  new 
real  school,  and  named  the  P^nglish  High  School,  system  of  supervision,  the  school  board  is  autln^- 
'•  was  instituted,  with  the  design  of  furnishing  the  ized  to  elect  a  board  of  six  supervisors.  The  folloir- 
young  men  of  this  city,  who  are  not  intended  for  ing  persons  were  elected  to  this  board:  Lacrvtia 
a  collegiate  course  of  study,  and  who  have  en-  (^hx)cker,  George  M.  Folsom,  Samuel  W.  Masc«i. 
joyed  tne  usual  advantages  of  the  other  public  William  Nichols,  EUis  Peterson,  and  Benjamin F. 
schools,  with  the  means  of  completing  a  good  IVeed.  The  superintendent  is,  f^aro^^cio, a  member 
English  education."  A  normal  school  for  qualify-  and  the  chairman.  The  principal  duties  assigned 
ing  female  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  :  the  board  of  supervisors  are  those  of  examining 
city  was  established  in  1852,  in  which  a  two  candidates  for  teachers,  of  examining  the  schools, 
years'  course  of  training  was  provided.  The  plan  '  in  detail,  twice  in  each  vear,  and  of  conducting  the 
of  this  school  was  soon  modified  by  extending  its  I  annual  examination  of  the  pupils,  in  the  different 
course  of  study  to  three  years,  and  by  including  '  grades  of  schools,  who  are  candidates  for  grad- 
in  its  ciuricidum  all  the  branches  usually  taught  I  uating  diplomas. — Besides  this  board  of  super- 
in  high  schools.  In  1872,  this  twofold  institu-  I  visors,  there  is  a  general  director  of  music  and 
tion,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Girls'  High  and  i  another  of  drawing,  each  having  several  assi^- 
Normal  School,  was  separated  into  two  distinct '  ants. — For  the  purposes  of  supervision,  the  dty 


schools,  a  normal  school  for  girls  and  a  high 
school  for  girls.    By  the  annexation  of  adjacent 


is  divided  into  nme  territorial  divisions,  earn 
division  comprising  from  four  to  seven  territonal 


municipalities,  during  the  past  eight  years,  five  i  districts,  and  each  district  containing  one  grun- 
mixed  nigh  schools  have  been  add^  to  the  free  mar  school  and  several  primary  schools.  The 
public  schools  for  secondary  instruction.  Elc-  I  master  of  the  grammar  scnool  is  the  principal  of 
mentary  evening  schools,  and  day  schools  for  i  the  district,  having  the  supervision  of  aD  iht 
newsboys  and  bootblacks  (licensed  minors),  were  '  schools  situated  therein.  Tnere  are  no  primaiy 
established  in  1868;  an  evening  high  school,  in  I  principals.  Each  division  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
1869;  a  school  for  deaf-mutes,  m  1869;  evening  ,  committee  composed  of  three  or  five  memb^s  d 
industrial  drawing  schools,  in  1870;  a  kindergar-  the  school  board.  There  is  also  a  standing  corn- 
ten,  in  1870. — The  public  schools  were  originSly,  I  mittee  in  charge  of  the  high  schools, 
and  for  more  then  a  century  and  a  half,  managed  I  Sdiool  St f stem. — Besides  a  normal  school  for 
by  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  the  clergy  being  girls,  with  a  course  for  study  and  training  for 
invited  by  them  to  visit  the  schools.  especiaUy  on  one  year,  to  which  pupils  are  admitted  only  cm 
public  occasions.  From  1 789,  until  the  adoption  '  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  usual 
of  the  city  charter,  in  1822,  they  were  controlled  |  nigh-school  studies,  there  are  8  high  scbook : 
by  a  board  composed  of  the  selectmen  and  twelve  i  namely,  3  large  central  schools, — the  Latin  and 
oonunittee  men,  annually  elected  in  town  meet- 1  the  PInglish  h^h  school  for  boys,  and  the  girls' 
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high  school,  and  5  others  for  both  sexes,  located 
in  recently  annexed  districts.  These  schools 
(187G)  contain  2,180  pupils,  taught  by  50  male 
teachers  and  48  females,  whose  annual  salaries 
amount  to  3180,251.33.  There  are  50  grammar 
schools,  with  23,971  pupils,  taught  by  96  male 
teachers,  and  511  females ;  the  greater  part  of 
these  schools  are  unmixad.  Jn  the  primary 
grade,  for  children  from  5  to  8  years  of  age,  there 
are  18,665  pupils,  tai^ht  by  414  teachere.  The 
whole  number  of  pupm  belonging  to  the  day  and 
evening  schools  is  49,423.  The  aggregate  annual 
salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  and  pri- 
mary schools  amount  to  $993,932.95.  ITie  spe- 
cial schools  are,  2  for  licensed  minors,  1  for  deaf- 
mutes,  1  kindergarten,  14  elementary  evening 
schools,  1  evening  high  school,  and  6  evening 
schools  for  industrial  drawing.  These  schools 
are  taught  by  177  teachers,  whose  annual  salaries 
amount  to  $42,824.64.  The  whole  number  of  reg- 
ular and  special  teachers  employed  in  the  day  and 
evening  schools  is  1,296;  and  the  whole  amount 
of  their  salaries  is  $1,217,008.92  ;  incidental  ex- 
penses, including  salaries  of  officers,  $507,364.69; 
total  current  expenses,  $1,724,373.61.  The  amount 
expended  during  the  year,  besides  this,  for  school- 
houses  and  sites,  was  $356,669.74.  The  cost  per 
scholar  for  tuition,  based  on  the  average  number 
belonging  to  the  day  schools,  is  $26.30;  for  inci- 
dental, $10.55  ;  total  cost  per  scholar,  $36.85. 
In  1875,  the  whole  number  of  school-houses  owned 
by  the  city  was  144,  which,  with  their  sites,  were 
valued  at  $8,500,000.  The  revenue  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  is  derived  exclusively  from 
an  annual  tax  on  all  the  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty in  the  city,  which  is  levied  by  the  city 
council.  There  is  no  legal  restriction  to  the 
amount  that  may  be  levied  for  schools.  The  school 
sites  are  purchased,  and  the  school  buildings  are 
erected,  by  the  city  council;  but  the  plans  of  the 
buildings  and  the  sites  must  be  first  approved 
by  the  school  board,  who  have  the  authority  also 
to  determine  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  Tuition  is  gratuitous  in  all 
the  schools;  drawing-books,  writing-books,  and 
stationeiT  are  furnished  gratuitously  to  all  pu- 
pils; ana,  to  indigent  cmldren  text-books  are 
also  furnished  at  the  public  expense. 

Salaries. — The  saUuy  of  the  superintendent  is 
$4,500 ;  of  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
$4,000  each;  of  head-masters  of  high  schools, 
^,000;  of  masters  of  grammar  schookand  mas- 
ters in  high  schools,  $3,200;  submasters  in  gram- 
mar and  high  schools,  $2,600 ;  of  ushers  in  gram- 
mar and  high  schools,  $2,000  ;  of  head-assistants 
f  females)  in  grammar  schools,  $1,200;  of  assistants 
(female)  in  hi^h  schools  $1 ,000  to  $  1 ,500;  of  assist- 
ants (female)  in  grammar  schools,  and  teachers  in 
primary  schools,  $800 ;  of  supervisors  of  music 
and  drawi^,  $3,300  each ;  and  their  assistants, 
$2,500.  The  city  is  divided  into  14  truant  dis- 
tricts, each  having  a  truant  officer,  with  a  salary 
of  $1,200.  Habitual  truants,  pupils  who  have 
absented  themselves  from  school  several  times 
without  permission  from  their  parents  or  teach- 
ers, and  absentees,  legally  described  as  "  children 


found  in  streets  and  public  places,  not  attending 
schools  and  not  engaged  in  a  lawful  occupation," 
are  sentenced  to  a  reformatory  for  one  or  two 
years.  This  plan  of  dealing  with  truants  dates 
from  1850,  and  it  has  proved  an  efficient  agency 
in  promoting  good  attendance  at  school.  Chil- 
dren growing  up  without  education  or  salutary 
control,  by  reason  of  orphanage,  or  the  neglect, 
crime,  drunkenness,  or  other  vice  of  parents,  on 
complaint  of  the  truant  officers,  may  oe  sent  to 
an  institution  assigned  by  the  city  for  the  pur- 
pose, where  they  are  boarded  and  educated. 

Private  Schools  and  otlier  InHiituliotis.  —  In 
1874,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  private  tui- 
tion-paying schools  (excepting  commercial  "col- 
leges"), whether  incorporated  or  not,  below  the 
cmlege  grades,  was  3,887.  There  were,  besides, 
about  5,000  pupils  in  free  denominational  schools 
(Roman  CathoBc).  The  aggr^iate  number  of  pri- 
vate schools  is  93,  with  358  instructors.  There  are 
14  orphan  asylums,  with  37  instructors  and  1,344 
pupils ;  5  business  colleges,  with  19  instructors 
and  717  pupils ;  1  school  of  pharmacy,  with  3 
professors  and  75  students ;  2  schools  of  dentist- 
nr,  with  15  professors  and  40  students;  1  college 
(The  Boston  College,  R.  C),  with  8  professors  and 
145  students;  1  university  (The  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Methodist),  with  a  school  of  liberal  arts, and 
several  professional  schools;  1  school  of  theology, 
with  7  professors  and  94  students ;  1  school  of 
law,  with  14  professors  and  68  students;  2  schools 
of  medicine,  with  35  professors  and  195  students; 
1  polytechnic  school  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  with  36  professors  and  356  students ; 
1  normal  art  school  (state),  with  8  professors  and 
200  students ;  1  museum  of  fine  arts,  value  of 
collections  $100,000,  value  of  buildings,  etc., 
$400,000;  1  museum  of  natural  history,  having 
10,000  volumes;  value  of  collections,  $100,000,  of 
buildings,  $138,000;  14  public  Ubraries,  456,427 
volumes,  232,900  pamphlets;  value  of  buildings, 
$1 ,026,700;  Sunday-schools,  157,  with  4,450  teadi- 
ers,  43,540  scholars,  and  83,700  volumes  in  lib- 
raries. There  are  two  conservatories  of  music, 
and  numerous  smaller  music  schools.  One  of  the 
most  iinportant  educational  institutions  in  Boston 
is  the  Lowell  Institute,  established  in  1839  by 
the  munificence  of  John  Lowell,  to  provide  for 
"  regular  courses  of  free  public  lectures  upon  the 
most  important  branches  of  natural  ana  moral 
science,  to  be  annually  delivered  in  the  city  of 
Boston."  The  fund,  in  January,  1873,  was 
$642,711.32;  the  expenses  for  1872  were 
$31,912.47,  the  number  of  free  lectures  delivered 
during  the  year  being  264.  Two  drawing-schools, 
and  the  school  of  industrial  design  in  connection 
with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
are  maintained  by  the  fund.  The  Institute  is 
managed  by  one  trustee,  a  kinsman  of  the 
founder.  No  printed  document  or  report  has 
ever  been  issued  by  the  Institute.  The  Boston 
City  Free  Public  Library,  which  was  opened  in 
1853,  and  is  supported  by  taxation  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  public  schools,  has  six  branches, 
and  contains  306,287  volumes;  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  it  is  about  $130,000. 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE,  at  Boston,  Mass., 
was  founded  in  1863  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  by  whom  it  is  conducted.  Its 
object  is  to  impart  a  religious,  classical,  and 
scientific  education.  The  course  begins  with  a 
'*  class  of  rudiments,"  and  extending,  in  success- 
ive years,  through  three  "  classes  of  grammar,*' a 
"  class  of  poetry,"  and  a  "  class  of  rhetoric,"  into 
a  seventh  year  of  philosophy  and  chemistry.  As 
in  most  of  the  colleges  of  this  fraternity ,  classical 
studies  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  all  the  classes 
of  the  entire  course.  In  1874,  there  was  a  corps 
of  16  professors  and  other  instructors,  with  15 
collegiate,  and  143  preparatory  students.  The 
value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  is  8200,000, 
and  it  has  a  library  of  ab^ut  4,000  volumes. 
Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  S.  J.,  is  (1876)  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  The  annual  tuition  fee 
is  $60,  

BOSTON  T7N1VEBSITY,  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  was  foimded  by  the  munificence  of  Isaac 
Rich,  who  bequeathed  for  that  purpose  the 
greater  part  of  his  estate,  amoimtmg  to  nearly 
52,000,000.  The  first,  however,  to  suggest  and 
advocate  its  establishment,  was  the  mte  Lee 
Claflin,  father  of  a  recent  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  views  found  an  earnest  supporter 
in  Jacob  Sleeper.  Hence,  these  three  persons 
are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  institution, 
although  Mr.   Rich  was  its  most    munificent 

Ektron.  Its  charter  was  obtained  from  the  legis- 
ture  of  Massachusetts  in  1869.  Its  plan  of 
organization  is  unique  and  comprehensive,  in- 
cluding (1)  PrepitraUyry  Departments;  (2)  (Jol- 
leges ;  (3)  Prr/essianal  Schools ;  and  (4)  ScliooL 
(^  aU  Sciences  (Schola  Scholarum),  The  first 
of  these  are  designed  to  fit  students  for  the  col- 
leges ;  the  second,  to  prepare  them  for  the  higher 
industries  and  arts  of  civilization,  and  for  the 
study  of  the  learned  professions ;  the  third,  to 
qualify  them  theoretically  and  practically  for 
professional  life  ;  while  the  fourth,  including  and 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  professional 
schools,  is  designed  to  be  a  universal,  or  non-pro- 
fessional school  of  elective  post-graduate  studies, 
Trith  special  degrees,  schotarehipe,  and  feUow- 
ships. 

Of  the  colleges  three  have  already  been  or- 
ganized :  (1)  that  of  Liberal  Arts,  in  1873 ;  (2) 
that  of  Mttsic,  in  1872  ;  (3)  that  of  Agriculture, 
supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Amherst,  associated  with  the  university 
in  1 875.  This  college  has  enjoyed  a  very  high  rep- 
utation since  its  organization  in  1867  ;  and  by 
the  arrangement  made  with  the  Boston  I'niver- 
sity,  matriculants  in  the  latter,^  who  desire  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  related 
branches,  can  receive  it  in  the  College,  and  on 
completing  the  prescribed  course,  can  receive  their 
degree  from  the  University  as  well  as  from  the 
College.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  answers 
to  what  is  caUed  in  some  American  imiversities 
the  Academic  Dep*rrtment,  Its  courses  of  in- 
struction qualify  students  for  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  and 
bachelor  of  science.     The  College  (f  Music  is 


designed  for  students  of  the  average  proficiency 
of  graduates  of  the  best  American  conservatories 
of  music;  and  is  the  only  institution  of  its 
grade  and  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
regular  courses  of  instruction  extend  through 
four  years,  and  include  (I)  a  course  for  vocal- 
ists ;  (2)  a  course  for  pianists ;  (3)  a  course  for 
omnists ;  (4)  courses  for  orchestral  performers. 
AU  these  courses  include  the  study  of  musical 
theory,  also  the  history  and  esthetics  of  music. 

The  prqfession/tl  schools  include  that  of  thed- 
ogy,  adopted  in  1871  ;  of  law,  opened  in  1872; 
oFmedicine,  in  1873  ;  of  oratory,  in  1873.  The 
School  of  all  Sciences  was  established  in  1 874. 
The  school  of  theology  was  formerly  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  Boston, 
which  was  oiganized  in  1847.  A  school  of  fine 
arts  is  projected. 

A  fundamental  idea  with  those  who  organized 
the  imiversity  was,  that  a  university  should  exist 
not  for  one  sex  merely,  but  equally  for  the  two : 
hence  the  most  ultra  principles  of  co-education 
are  carried  out.  Young  men  and  young  women 
are  welcomed  to  all  the  advantages  of  tne  insd- 
tution  on  precisely  the  same  conditions. — ^not 
merely  to  the  bench  of  the  pupil,  but  also  to  the 
chair  of  the  professor.  The  trustees  of  the  New 
England  Female  Medical  College,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  medical  college  for  women  in  the  worid 
by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  in  1875,  trans- 
ferred all  its  properties  and  franchises  to  the 
Boston  University,  and  was  thus  merged  into  iti 
broader  co-educative  school  of  medicine. 

Post-graduate  students  of  this  university,  de- 
siring  to  fit  themselves  for  professorships  of 
(rreek,  Latin,  modem  languages,  philosof^, 
history,  or  art,  enjoy  special  advantages.  By 
virtue  of  an  arrangement,  effected  in  1875,  with 
the  authorities  of  the  National  University  at 
Athens,  and  those  of  the  Royal  University  at 
Rome,  any  member  of  the  School  of  aU  Sciences. 
duly  recommended,  may  pursue,  without  expense 
for  instruction,  and  for  any  number  of  yean. 
select  or  re^ar  courses  of  study  in  any  depart- 
ment of  said  universities,  eigoyin^  all  the  r^^fats 
and  privil^es  of  university  citizenship ;  aod 
upon  returning,  and  passing  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  the  work  accomplished,  can  receive 
a  degree  from  the  Boston  University.  The 
faculties  of  these  two  foreign  universities  are 
thus  co-operating  faculties  of  the  School  of  all 
Sciences,  which  is  designed  (1)  for  the  benefit  ol 
bachelors  of  arts,  philosophy,  or  science,  of  what- 
soever college,  who,  with  little  or  no  direct  lefer- 
ence  to  fitting  themselves  for  a  professional  life, 
may  desire  to  receive  post-graduate  instructioii 
in  this  university ;  (2)  to  meet  the  wants  of  all 
graduates  in  theology,  law,  medicine,  or  otht^" 
profc^ssional  course,  who  may  wish  to  supplement 
their  professional  culture  by  courses  of  study  in 
related  sciences,  arts,  and  professions.  This  Bch(«4 
is,  thus,  like  the  stadium  generate  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  crowning  and  unifying  department  of 
the  entire  university  on^ization. 

Thus  far,  this  comprehensive  plan  has  been 
successfully  carried  out ;  and  the  institution  ha? 
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reoeiyed  a  large  patronage  and  has  aooompliflhed 
much  woric.  In  1874--5,  there  were  745  stu- 
dents belonging  to  the  institution ;  of  whom  268 
were  in  the  preparatoiy  departments ;  81,  in  the 
oolleses ;  and  396  in  the  scnools.  Of  the  entire 
number  in  the  colleges  and  schools,  102  were 
females.  Its  graduates  from  the  schools  of  theol- 
ogy, law,  and  medicine  were  more  numerous 
than  those  from  the  corresponding  schools  of 
Harvard  or  Yale.  Its  financial  condition  is 
prosperous,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  loss  which 
it  sunered  in  the  great  B^ton  conflagration  of 
1872.  The  final  transfer  of  the  Rich  fund  does 
not  take  place  till  1882.  The  president  of  the 
university  is  William  F.  Warren,  S.  T.  D.,  LX*.  D., 
elected  in  1873. — See  Boston  University  Fear 
Books,  edited  by  the  university  council,  vols,  i, 
n,  and  in. 

BOTANY  (QT.Sordvrfj  herb,  plant),  the  sci- 
ence of  vegetable  lite,  treatin^^  of  the  elementary 
composition,  structure,  habits,  functions,  and 
classification  of  plants,  in  which  are  included 
herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees.  This  is  a  branch  of 
that  general  descriptive,  or  empirical  science, 
called  naturcd  history ;  being  based  upon  the 
^ucts  of  observation.  The  educative  value  of 
botany,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
mind^s  development,  is  very  considerable, — ^far 
more  so,  indeed,  than  its  usual  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  school  education  would  indicate; 
since  it  is  generally  superseded  by  subjects  which 
seem  to  be  of  more  practical  importance  to  the 
pupil  in  his  after  ufe.  In  the  more  modem 
systems  of  elementaiy  education,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany, 
the  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties  by  the 
systematic  observation  of  objects  holds  a  very 
prominent  place,  indeed  is  considered  the  basis 
of  all  sound  mental  culture ;  and  among  all  the 
objects  of  nature,  none  can  claim  precedence  in 
point  of  variety,  beauty,  and  interest,  for  this 
purpose,  over  those  of  which  botany  treats.  It 
has  oeen  wcQl  said  by  a  writer  upon  this  subject, 
^Aa  the  love  and  observation  of  flowers  are 
among  the  earliest  phenomena  of  the  mental  life, 
80  should  some  correct  knowledge  of  them  be 
among  the  earliest  teachings."  The  facility  with 
which  plants  may  be  collected,  handled,  and  ana- 
lyzed, as  well  as  their  general  attractiveness, 
inakes  them  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  object 
teaching.  Bu^  and  beetles  are  often  quite  re- 
pulsive to  a  child,  but  where  is  the  girl  or  boy 
-who  is  not  pleased  with  the  contemplation,  or 
the  manipulation,  of  leaves  and  flowers? 

For  the  purpose  of  this  kind  of  instruction, 
and  as  an  introduction  of  the  subject  to  young 
minds,  the  chief  point  is  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  child  to  the  most  obvious  characteristics 
of  plants  and  of  their  parts,  as  leaves,  stems, 
roots,  flowers,  seeds,  etc.  They  should  be  set  at 
once  to  collect  specimens  for  themselves,  and  be 
shown  how  (1)  to  observe  them,  (2)  how  to  state 
and  record  the  results  of  their  observations,  so 
that  they  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  words 
used  to  express  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
different  objects.    Here  will  be  i^orded  a  wide 


range  for  the  exercise  of  comparaHve  observation, 
in  the  perception  of  both  resemblances  and 
differences,  but  particularly  the  latter.  It  is  not 
requisite,  nay  it  would  be  iiqurious,  to  teach 
anything  of  classification  at  this  stage ;  nor  in- 
deed is  it  necessaiy  that  the  child  should  know 
the  name  of  any  plant  the  whole  or  part  of 
which  is  under  observation.  Some  prefer  to 
teach  the  names;  since  the  child's  mind  has  a 
craving  for  the  names  of  such  objects  as  interest 
it.  When  therefore,  the  name  is  asked  for  by 
the  pupil,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  teach- 
er's telling  it.  The  observation  and  description 
of  the  clu^'acteristics  are,  however,  the  essential 
points  to  be  insisted  upon.  For  this  purpose,  no 
plan  can  be  better  than  the  "  Schedule  Method," 
invented  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Henslow,  of  Cambridge, 
England,  and  ingeniously,  as  well  as  exhaustivdy, 
applied  by  Miss  i  oumans  in  her  elementary  text- 
books on  this  subject.  According  to  this  method, 
the  pupil  starts  with  an  observation  of  the  sim- 
plest characteristics,  as  the  parts  of  the  leaf — 
its  blade,  petioles,  stipules ;  its  venation,  margin, 
etc.  The  general  appearance  of  these  may  be  at 
first  represented  by  pictures,  but  only  to  enable 
the  learner  to  study  the  natural  objects,  which 
he  carefully  observes,  and  writes  the  characters 
in  his  schedule,  attaching  each  specimen  to  it,  aa 
a  verification  to  the  teacher  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  observation.  (See  Youmans's  First  Book  of 
Botant/,)  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  by  a  con- 
tinuous application  of  this  plan,  the  pupil  will 
acc^uire  a  considerable  knowledge  of  tne  charac- 
teristics of  plants,  as  well  as  of  Sue  nomenclature 
of  the  science ;  and,  moreover,  that  at  eveiy  step 
his  observation,  and  his  jud^ent  too,  will  be 
thoroughly  exercised  and  trained,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  describe  the  minute  distinctions  of  form, 
structure,  color,  etc.,  that  are  subjected  to  his  di»- 
criminative  attention.  This  process  harmonizes 
entirely  with  the  following  just  view  of  a  distin- 
guished educator :  '*  Tlie  first  instruction  of 
children  in  the  empirical  sciences  should  mainly 
consist  in  exhibiting  to  them  interesting  objects 
and  phenomena;  in  allowing  them  to  look, 
handle,  and  ask  questions ;  and  in  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  the  free  exercise  of  their  youtnful 
imaginations.  A  teacher  may  guide  them  in 
their  explorations  of  the  neighborhood,  direct 
their  observations,  make  inquiries,  ^ve  explana- 
tions, conduct  experiments,  call  things  bv  their 
right  names ;  but  he  must  be  careful  to  do  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  check  their  play  of 
fancy  or  chill  their  flow  of  feeling."  (See 
Wickersham's  Methods  of  Instruction.)  But  the 
young  pupil  is  not  to  be  kept  constantly  at 
mere  observation,  or  the  comparison  of  the  rorm, 
structure,  color,  etc.,  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  other 
parts  of  plants ;  his  attention  may  be  called  to 
the  simple  facts  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  thus 
shown  "  how  plants  grow  "  and  "  how  they  be- 
have," as  well  as  what  they  are.  The  elementary 
works  of  Prof.  Oray,  bearing  the  titles  above 

5 noted  (How  Plants   Grow,  and  Haiv  Plants 
iehave), Hnd  Dr.  Hooker's  Child's  Book  (^Nat- 
ure, will  be  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  teadber  for 


li*  porpoae.  Bndi  infonnaticin  m  the  circTilm- 
on  of  the  aap,  iU  use,  the  fimctioni  of  the  leaf, 
le  root,  the  flower,  and  the  teed.  coiiiinuiucat«d 
I  an  approjiriate  style  and  exiiUined  bf  their 
]aIo(Q'  with  other  thinf^,  familiaT  to  the  mind 
F  every  child,  will  properiy  mipplement  the 
nowlea^  gained  bj  the  pupil  through  Mk  own 
bcervatioiuL  The  following  i1e«nri{itioii  from 
le  ChMn  Book  if  Nature,  will  illuHtrate  what 

meant  bj  thii : 

"The  bark  ia  not  all  one  thing.  It  is  made 
p  of  two  parts  ;  or  istber,  we  should  say,  there 
re  two  barks.  There  is  an  outer  bark  and  an 
mel  one.     The  outer  bark  has  no  life  in  it. 

It  is  this  onter  baik  that  gives  such  a  ronghneHs 
>  the  trunks  of  some  trees,  as  the  elm  aiid  the 
ik.  This  onter  hark  is  a.  coat  for  the  tree.  It 
iTeni  up  the  living  parts  so  that  the;  shall  not 
9  iigured.  It  does  for  the  tree  what  our  clothee 
9  for  our  bodies.  It  is  not  s  perfectlj  tight 
Mt  It  has  little  openings  everywhere  in  it  It 
onld  be  bad  for  the  tree  to  have  this  coat  on  it 
j;bt,  just  HS  it  would  be  bad  for  oar  bodies  t» 
i*e  an  India-rubber  covering  close  to  the  skin." 

In  Buuh  a  simple  style  as  this,  and  with  the 
le  of  similar  illmitratians,  much  interest  may 
i  awakened  in  the  child's  mind,  its  observing 
h1  reasoning  faculties  quickened,  and  a 
ve  of  natural  objecla  infused,  which  independ- 
itly  of  the  practical  lue  of  the  knowledge 
Lined,  will  constitute  a  mental  culture  of  the 
glieiit  value  and  prove  a  life-long  blessing  to  its 
jSHiasor.     If.  after  this  elenientary  instruction, 

IB  di'vrncl  important  that  the  science  should 
!  studied  as  such,  the  pupil  must  be  graduBlly 
ainL^l  in  classification,  lor  which  the  fuuiida- 
un  will  hare  been  laid.  In  this  branch  of  study, 
.  in  all  other  departments  of  natural  history. 
le  mental  processes  to  be  successively  performed 
«:  (1)  Ubservalioii.  with  the  view  to  compar- 
in  and  analysis  ;  (^j  (.'lassili cation  ;  (3)  Induc- 
>n,  or  the  discovery  of  principles,  so  as  to  em- 
)dy  the  observed  facts  \aUi  a  science  ;  and  (4) 
pplicatioit  of  the  scientific  principles  to  new 
eta.  'Ilie  elementary  exercises  already  described 
induct  the  pupil  through  the  first  stage  only: 
It  the  scientific  study  aoea  not  bemn  until  the 
ird,  and  ia  not  completed  till  hu  has  become 
ndiced  in  the  fourth.  The  observation  of 
nimon  oharaeters  in  plants  will  necessarily 
td  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  perceive  the 
etbod  and  the  value  of  claaaification ;  but  such 
ercises  need  not  be  very  protracted,  since  it  is 
ktural  even  to  a  child  to  generalize  and  classify. 
e  will  soon  be  prepared  for  the  methodical 
udy  of  syateniatic  botany ;  and  then  very 
'operly  may  be  supplied  with  a  good  text-book, 
Dt  the  pupiU  must  only  use  it  as  an  auxiliary 

instrument,  in  the  study  of  nature.  Let  them 
ill  be  encouraged  to  collect  specimens,  to  notice 

fully  and  accurately  as  possible  their  peculiar- 

B,  and  to  describe  them   b^  the  proper  terms. 


least  may  posaees  a  tolerably  complete  ber- 
riuni.  Magnified  and  colored  representations, 
ch    as    thoa«   supplied  by  fiwig's  Nalurai 


Higbfrv  Serim.  and  e^tedally  Hoidow'a  Bolat- 
ic/il  (%rrt»,  will  prove  a  gt'eat  aid  in  Aowing 
clearly  what  the  pupils  fail  to  make  ont  in  xbt 
actual  specimens.  For  the  purpose  of  aualyziii^ 
floweiK.  etc.,  a  small  microscope  will  be  needed. 
one  that  can  be  so  used  as  to  leave  both  faandi 
^¥e  for  the  work  of  dissectirai.  is  gieatfy  to  tr 
preferred.  This,  with  a  sharp  kiufe.  io«x[t. 
and  laive  needles,  fixed  in  handles,  is  all  that  will 
be  needed.  Judgment  aboold  be  eiertaBed  in 
'  the  selection  of  the  flowere  for  analysis.  The 
simpler  and  more  obvious,  as  the  Oruafer^. 
RimmxiF,  Legianinoete,  Ranuncidacetf,  VuJaaea. 
and  Labii^a,   before   such   orders  as  the  C<m- 

CiUt.  VmbeUi/erce,  Jiatcuxfr,  and  Cyperaenr 
gnfees.  ferns,  mosKS,  fungi,  etc..  will  otrA 
to  be  studied  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  com*. 
The  artificial  keys  supplied  in  most  text- 
books should  be  used  with  judgment.  Btodent^ 
are  very  apt  to  become  absorb^  in  the  deaire  tn 
discover  the  names  of  plants  by  the  ose  of  theK 
devices,  as  if  that  were  the  end  of  the  stndv. 
But  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  progrrs 
can  be  made  by  the  verification  of  the  order  and 
species  of  a  plant,  in  this  wav,  the  great  otjnt 
to  be  attained  is,  that  the  student  should  becomr 
BO  well  veraed  in  observing  and  describing  ik 
peculiarities  of  plants,  and  in  their  clasBilkatioa 
that  he  may  b^  able  to  place  them  at  oooe  what 
they  belong,  only  using  the  key  when  he  hx 
come  across  a  specimen  which  belongs  tA  aooie 
order  with  which  he  is  unacquainted. 

The  utility  of  botany  as  a  branch  of  stJuxJ 
study  lias  been  thoughtlessly  called  in  queetini. 
Its  value  as  an  educational  agent  has  already 
been  sufficiently  shown,  and  a  brief  conaideratico 
of  the  relations  uf  v^table  life  to  the  moa 
important  interests  of  society  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  its  exceeding  importance  aa  a  brmrtdi 
of  knowledge.  The  apiculturist  is  greatly  ai 
fault  who  knows  nothing  of  the  principlee  oi 
vegetable  physiology,  who  cannot  distinguish  tbt 
properties  and  characteristics  of  the  [dants  that 
cover  his  domain  —  some  the  object  uf  his  meet 
tender  care  and  concern,  others  his  greatest  baiv. 
The  florist  and  horticulturist  are  certainly  un- 
acquainted with  their  own  arts,  unless  thej  are 
firoticient  in  a  knowiet^  of  the  stmcture. 
unctions,  and  habits  of  [danis ;  and  the  iq>c«b- 
ecat^  and  physician  have  also  an  especial  need 
of  smiilar  mformation.  The  geo^pWr  and  the 
geologist ;  and  indeed  the  scientjst,  in  every  de- 
partment, needs  to  have  a  good  acquaialauv 
with  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Says  Prof.  Hen- 
frt^y:  "  In  ge<^;raphy,  tliat  is,  phyBdcal  g«cgisphy. 
the  concrete  natural  history  of  plants  DecoBM«  a 
poriion  of  the  concrete  natural  history  of  the 
globe ;  the  physiological  laws  are  involved  with 
physical  laws  of  cUmate.  soil,  etc.,  in  the  ex 
planation  of  possible  distributions,  either  in  an 
abstract  point  of  view,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
practical  application;  while  the  systematic  dasei- 
tications.  and  the  natural  history  of  particular 
species,  become  the  only  guide  by  which  we  can 
attempt  to  trace  back  the  existing  oooditiMtt  of 
distribution  towards  their  origin,  and  thus  per- 
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form  the  share  due  to  botany ;  in  the  historical 
<»nnection  of  physical  geography  with  geology, 
of  which  it  is  properly  only  the  statical  part." 
Moreover,  to  tne  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the 
orator,  and  all  who  neeoto  cultivate  and  employ 
the  art  of  persuasion,  involving  as  it  does,  too, 
the  art  of  elucidation,  few  subjects  present  so 
wide  a  field  for  familiar  and  impressive  illustra- 
tions as  the  domain  of  plants,  rich  not  only  in 
those  natural  flowers  which  are  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but  also  in  those  flowers  of  speech,  which 
constitute   the  most    attractive  ornaments  of 
rhetoric  and  poetry.    The  traveler  and  explorer 
in  distant  lands,  who  is  a  botanist,  can  find  in 
the  flora  of  every  region  he  visits,  food  for  prof- 
itable instruction  and  research;  and  the  rural 
wayfarer,  who  has  fled  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  citv  life  for  relief  and  rest,  will,  in  a  knowledge 
of  this  science,  never  fail  to  realize,  at  every  step 
he  takes,  the  most  refreshing  ei\joyment.  Surely 
no  stronger  plea  can  be  set  up  for  any  of  the 
branches  of  study  which  occupy  so  oonsipicuous  a 
place  in  the  educational  schemes  of  schools  and 
colleges,  those  alone  excepted  which  constitute  the 
indi^ensable  foundation  of  all  mental  improve- 
ment —  See  YouMANs,  Educational  Claims  <f 
Botany  (N.  Y.,  1870),  First  Book  cf  Botany  (N. 
Y.,  1870),  and  Second  Book  (f  Botany  (N.  Y., 
1873) ;  Gray,  How  Plants  Grow  (N.  Y.,  1858); 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Early  Mental  Training,  and 
Henfrby's  lecture  on  me  Educational  Claims 
of  Botanical  Science,  in  The  Culture  demanded 
by  Modem  Ltfe,  edited  bv  R.  L.  YouiiANs  (N.  Y., 
1867) ;    WicKERSHAM,   methods  of  Instruction 
(Phil.,  1865) ;  How  to  Teach,  a  Manual  of  Meth- 
ods (N.  Y.,  1873). 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  at  Brunswick, 
Maine,  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  literary 
institution  in  the  state,  was  chartered  in  1794, 
and  organized  in  1802.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  Gov.  James  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts.  The 
government  was  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees 
and  a  board  of  overseers,  which,  in  1801.  elected 
Joseph  McKeen,  D.  D.,  the  first  president  of  the 
College.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1807,  by  Jesse 
Appleton,  D.  D.,  who  served  till  1819,  when 
Rev.  William  Allen  was  elected  his  successor, 
uid  oontinued  in  office  till  1839,  when  he  was 
meoeeded  by  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.,  who  held 
>ffioe  till  1866.  In  1867,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Harris, 
B.  T.  D.,  was  elected  president,  and  was  succeeded, 
n  1871,  by  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  LL.  D., 
he  present  incumbent.  The  prevailing  religious 
lenomination  is  the  Congregationalist.  Provision 
3  made  in  this  institution  for  a  scientific  course 
f  study,  distinct  from  the  regular  collegiate 
buTse,  during  the  last  two  years,  and  especiaUy 
tnbracing  the  modem  languages,  natural  science, 
:i^neering,  mechanics,  and  drawing.  There  is 
so  a  postgraduate  course,  which  affords  in- 
ruction  in  (1)  Letters,  comprising  languages, 
icient  and  modem  (including  the  onental), 
ith  the  literature  of  each ;  philology,  rhetoric, 
^c,  history,  elocution,  and  the  fine  arts ;  (2) 
ttenoe,  comprising  higher  mathematics,  physics, 
tural  history,  am.  chemistry,  in  their  uses  and 


applications;  (3)  Philosophy,  comprising  psy- 
chology, metaphysics,  ethics,  esthetics,  and  pol- 
itics, the  latter  including  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment, constitutional  history,  principles  of  law, 
and  international  law.  .  The  nrst  leads  to  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  (A.  M.) ;  the  second, 
to  that  of  doctor  of  science  (8c.  D.) ;  and  the 
third,  to  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy  (Ph.  D.). 
Graduates  who  have  completed  any  course  in 
the  post-graduate  studies  with  honor,  may  be 
appomted /e//6tr8,  to  reside  at  the  college  wi&  all 
the  privileges  of  the  same  one  or  two  years 
further,  without  chai^,  enjoying  facilities  for 
studies  still  more  advanced,  with  opportunities 
for  teaching  in  the  line  of  their  specialties. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  physical  culture,  a 
gymnasium  being  provided  wiUi  the  most  ap- 
proved apparatus.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
directed  upon  physiological  and  hygienic  princi- 
ples, with  the  view  to  develop  the  Ixniily  powers, 
out  are,  at  the  same  time,  subservient  to  the 
discipline  of  the  mind.  Instruction  is  also  afforded 
in  military  science,  and  daily  exercises  in  drill 
are  given  by  an  officer  of  the  army  detailed  for 
that  purpose.  Since  1873,  these  drill  exerdses 
have  been  optional,  the  students  electing  be- 
tween them  and  the  gymnasium.  M^cal 
training  is  given  through  the  Medical  School  of 
Maine,  which,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in 
1821,  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  and 
direction  of  the  trustees  and  overseers  of  Bow- 
doin College.  The  number  of  professors  and  other 
instructors  in  the  coUege,  in  1874,  was  15,  and  of 
students,  173,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  medical 
school.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and 
apparatus  is  about  ^5,000,  and  its  productive 
funds  amoimt  to  $154,000.  The  college  and  so- 
ciety libraries  contain  about  31 ,000  volumes.  The 
roll  of  alumni  includes  some  illustrious  names. 
Here,  in  1825,  graduated  Henry  W.  Longfellow 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  and  subsequently 
Franklin  Pierce,  Geo.  B.  Cheever,  John  P.  Hale, 
S.  S.  Prentiss,  and  Calvin  E.  Stowe.  Thomas  C. 
Upham,  J),  D.,  was  professor  of  mental  philos- 
ophy from  1824  to  1867 ;  and  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow held  the  position  of  professor  of  modem 
languages  from  1829  to  1835,  when  he  was  called 
to  a  similar  position  in  Harvard  College.  The  an- 
nual tuition  fee  is  about  $75.  There  are  ten  en- 
dowed scholarships,  yielding  from  $50  to  $60  per 
annum  and,  besides  these,  funds  donated  to  the 
institution,  amounting  to  about  $10,000,  from 
which  aid  is  liberally  afforded  to  indigent  students. 
BOYS,  Education  of.  In  the  education  of 
boys,  the  same  general  principles  are  to  be  ap- 
plied as  in  that  of  girls ;  and,  up  to  a  certain  age, 
m  their  school  education,  the  same  arrangements 
for  discipline  and  instruction  will  answer.  Edu- 
cation, however,  rightly  considered,  has  for  its 
object  to  aid  and  guide  the  development  of  the 
powers  or  faculties,  both  generic  and  specific, 
of  the  individuals  who  are  subjected  to  its  minis- 
trations ;  and,  consequently,  its  processes  should 
vaiy  with  the  character  of  the  faculties  which 
are  to  be  developed.  And  this  is  by  no  means 
the  whole.    Education  is  to  be  addressed  to  aU 
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the  elements  of  diaracter,— j^ysical,  mental,  and 
moral.  There  are  propensitieB  to  restrain  and 
sabdue  as  well  as  powers  to  bring  out  and  direct 
There  are  tendencies  to  good  to  caldyate  and  en- 
oooraffe;  and  there  are,  ^m  the  first,  those  of  an 
opposite  character  to  repress  or  extinguish. 
Ijiere  is  not  only  the  intelligence  to  be  stimu- 
lated and  guided,  there  is  the  will  to  be  subdued, 
— to  be  made  subject,  not  only  to  the  authority 
of  the  educator,  but  to  the  conscience  of  the  edu- 
cated. Doubtless,  there  are  principles  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  embrace  all  these  considera- 
tions, and  to  afford  a  safe  foundation  for  prac- 
tical methods  and  rules  sufficiently  minute  to 
i«ach  every  case,  however  peculiar  or  eccentric ; 
but  what  we  wish  here  especially  to  lay  down,  is 
the  important,  fundamental  law,  that  education, 
claiming  to  be  scientific,  and  not  a  mere  mechan- 
ical empiridfon,  must  take  cognizance  of  all  these 
dements  of  human  character,  not  only  in  their 
average  condition  and  degree,  but  in  those 
marked  diversities  which  constitute  individual 
character.  (Bee  Education.)  According  to  this 
principle,  boys  and  girls  can  never  properly  be 
subjected  to  precisely  the  same  processes  of  edu- 
cation, because  their  natures  are  very  different, 
— ^physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  This  fact 
is,  nowever,  not  necessarily  in  conflict  with  oo- 
educcUion;  indeed,  it  may  be  an  argument  in 
favor  of  it.  Children  of  both  sexes  may  be 
trained  in  ihe  same  family,  and  instructed  in  the 
same  school  or  class ;  but  the  wise  parent  and 
the  skillful  teacher  will  often  have  to  make  a 
careful  discrimination  in  his  treatment  of  them 
as  boys  or  ^Is. 

The  ancients  had  very  different  educational 
systems  for  the  two  sexes,  for  two  reasons :  (1) 
because  of  their  diverse  natures,  and  (2)  because 
of  their  different  spheres  of  life.  Nearly  all 
that  we  read  of  ancient  education  concerns  boys; 
but  we  are  not  to  suppose,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  education  of  the  girls  was  overlooked.  That 
of  the  boys  was  pubbc,  and  was  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic concern,  for  tne  welfare  and  the  safety  of  the 
state  depended  upon  it;  but  that  of  the  girls 
exclusively  belonged  to  the  social  circle,  and  was, 
therefore,  strictly  private. 

In  the  Cyropcedia  of  Xenophon,  we  have  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  education  of  boys  among 
the  Persians,  fictitious  in  some  particulars,  with- 
out doubt,  but  illustrative  of  ancient  manners 
and  views  as  to  the  objects  of  such  an  edu- 
cation. The  public  good  was  the  exclusive 
end  of  this  system ;  and  as  the  education  of 
the  future  citizens  for  their  duties  in  peace 
and  war  was  the  most  important  concern  of 
the  state,  this  duty  was  not  left  to  the  parents, 
by  whom  it  might  be  neglected  or  improperly 
performed,  but  was  the  subject  of  special  gov- 
ernmental regulations.  Boys  were  all  brought 
up  in  common,  according  to  a  uniform  sjrstem, 
wnich  prescribed  the  kind  of  food,  the  times 
of  eating,  the  nature  and  duration  of  physical 
exerdses,  and  the  modes  of  punishment.  By 
a  very  plain  and  simple  diet,  the  boys  were 
accustomed   to    strict  temperance;    and   such 


modes  of  bodily  exercise  were  emjdo^ed  as  wonld 
inure  them  to  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  wir. 
In  their  schools,  the  diief  object  was  to  tesdi  the 
pupils  justice  and  virtue,  with  the  view  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes 
by  proper  early  education,  than  by  severitr 
of  punishment  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life. 

The  Spartan  system  of  educating  boys  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Persians  as  described  by 
Xenophon,  except  that  it  was  deficient  in  some 
of  the  finer  moral  elements ;  and  in  its  phjsol 
characteristics  was,  perhaps,  more  severe.  (S«( 
Sparta.)  For  an  account  of  the  educataoo  d 
boys  among  the  Athenians,  see  Athkns.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  education  of  boys  was  vjadft 
the  ^dance  of  the  father ;  though  mudi  of  it. 
particularly  in  its  earliest  stages,  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  motl^.  She  att^Kkd 
not  only  to  their  physical  wants,  but  took  paiw 
to  form  their  language,  their  ideas,  their  monl 
sentiments,  and  their  religious  feelings.  Of  this 
we  have  an  example  in  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi.  lAter,  the  boy  was  furnished  with 
a  custoSj  or  paedagogtiSj  who  sometiiDeB  in- 
structed him  m  gymnastics,  or  accompanied  him 
to  the  exercises,  or  to  the  theatre,  being  responaUe 
for  his  safety.  This  office,  in  a  Roman  fsmilT. 
was  performed  by  one  of  the  older  slaves,  and  its 
functions  continued  until  the  age  of  manhood  wtf 
reached.  Some  distinguished  Romans,  the  eldef 
Cato  for  example,  taught  their  own  sons;  bat 
usually  teachers  were  especially  employed  to  siire 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  calculation,  m^- 
oric,  etc.  A  teacher  of  this  kind  was  ciDri 
ludi  magister.  Youths  were,  for  the  space  of  & 
year,  exercised  in  arms  in  the  Campus  Mardifr 
and  in  swimming  in  the  Tiber.  (See  Rome.)  Tbf 
most  celebrated  writer  on  the  eaucation  of  boys 
among  the  Romans  is  Quintilian,  whose  great 
work  InsiUutiones  OratoriSy  although  desigDed 
to  explain  the  education  necessaiy  ror  the  com- 
plete orator,  yet  treats  likewise  of  the  eaiir 
training  and  instruction  of  the  boy.  Thus  ht 
says :  "  Many  are  opposed  to  the  public  schools, 
for  the  reason  that  the  children  acquire  bad 
habits  there,  and  also  because  the  teacher  can 
bestow  more  attention  upon  one  than  npoo 
many ;  but  these  objections  against  the  good  <^ 
regulations  are  not  valid,  since  there  are  also 
many  evils  connected  with  private  instruction: 
and,  moreover,  if  boys  were  not  early  rendered 
eflPeminate,  they  would  not  be  so  easily  corrupted 
in  the  public  schools.  The  instruction  in  theee 
schools  is  to  be  preferred,  especially  for  the  fu- 
ture orator,  in  order  that  he  may  accustom  hiin- 
self  to  the  multitude,  and  be  stimulated  by  com- 
petition." Quintilian  enjoined  particularly  upon 
the  teacher  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  tbe 
disposition  and  capacity  {naiura  et  ingenium: 
of  ms  pupils,  and  to  treat  every  one  according 
to  his  peculiar  traits.  Other  Roman  writes 
treated  of  the  education  of  youth.  Varro  wrote 
Capys,  nul  de  liheris  educandis,  which,  together 
with  most  of  this  autiior's  numerous  treatiK& 
has  perished. 
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In  modem  tunes,  most  of  the  special  treatises 
on  education  refer  particularly  to  the  training 
and  instruction  of  boys.  This  is  true  of  Mon- 
taigne,  Milton,  and  Locke.  The  special  education 
of  girls  has  engaged  the  attention  of  but  few 
writers.  Veiy  many,  therefore,  of  the  principles 
and  rules  laid  down  are  based  upon  the  peciuiar 
disposition  and  character  of  boys.  Milton's  defini- 
tion of  education  is  limited  to  the  one  sex,  its 
scope  being"  to  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skill- 
fully, and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both 
private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war  ";  and  his 
various  directions  as  to  studies,  physical  exer- 
cises, etc.,  all  have  an  exclusive  application  to 
boys,  who  he  says,  among  other  things,  "  must  be 
also  practiced  in  all  me  locks  and  gripes  of 
wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  were  wont  to 
excel,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to 
grapple,  and  to  close."  Fencing  he  particularly 
approves :  "  The  exercise  which  I  commend  first, 
is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard,  and 
to  strike  safely  with  ecke  or  point;  this  will 
keep  them  heal^y,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  in 
breath,  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to  make  them 
grow  lai^  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
gallant  and  fearless  courage,  which  being  tem- 
pered with  seasonable  lectures  and  precepts  to 
them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn 
into  a  native  and  heroic  valor,  and  make  Uiem 
hate  the  cowardice  of  doing  wrong." 

Most  writers  on  education  have  recognized  the 
necessity  of  discriminating  between  the  sexes  in 
education.  "  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
year,"  says  Schwarz,  "the  two  sexes  require,  in 
almost  every  respect,  a  different  education.  The 
principal  concern  of  bovs  are  the  studies  of 
school,  alternating  with  bodily  exercise.  "Hieir 
amusements  are,  at  an  early  ace,  of  the  more 
active  kind :  chasing  the  butterfly,  and  scouring 
the  plain  with  other  boys;  at  a  later  age,  they 
should  engage  in  pedestrian  excursions  and  bold 
undertakmgs,  and  ei\joy  the  cheerful  companv  of 
their  equals;  taking  care,  however,  that  their 
playmates  be  of  the  proper  character,  and  that 
their  hearts  be  cultivatea  for  what  is  noble  and 
senerous.  This  vigilant  supervision  should  fol- 
K>w  Uiem  to  the  latter  years  of  youth,  and  gui^ 
them  against  all  bad  company.  Their  propensity 
to  imitate  their  older  associates,  which,  among 
other  evil  practices,  so  often  leads  to  the  early 
habit  of  smoking,  and  the  like,  should  be  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  what  is  ^ood  and  praise- 
worthy, by  constantly  managing  their  entire 
education  in  accordance  with  soimd  principles." 
The  same  writer  also  observes  very  justly :  "  Al- 
though boys  should  be  chiefly  educated  by  men, 
and  girls  by  women,  the  two  sexes  shoidd  unite 
in  the  education  of  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
boy  requires  the  mild  and  gentle  treatment  of 
the  mother,  in  order  that  his  sensibility  may  not 
l)ecome  callous ;  and,  besides,  he  will  always  need 
some  intercourse  with  persons  of  the  other  sex, 
both  young  and  adult,  as  it  is  foimd  in  families, 
because  ouierwise  he  will  contract  habits  of 
rudeness,  without  developing  a  susceptabiHty  for 
the  finer  feelings  of  humanity." 


The  requirements  of  modem  civilization,  as 
well  as  the  usages  of  modem  social  life,  appear 
to  dictate  a  separate  education  for  boys,  after  the 
elementary  sti^^es,  both  on  account  of  ^e  diver- 
sity in  the  mental  and  physical  constitution  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  because  of  the  difference  in 
the  spheres  of  life  which  they  are  to  occupy. 
Here,  however,  there  is  great  (Ufference  of  opin- 
ion, many,  and  particularly  females  themselves 
contending  for  the  breaking  down  of  all  distinc- 
tions of  the  kind,  and  throwing  open  all  grades 
and  classes  of  educational  institutions,  both  gen- 
eral and  technical,  to  both  sexes.  (See  Cq-eou- 
CATioN.)  This  question  will  not  be  discussed 
here ;  but  the  fact  simply  stated  that  many  of 
the  public  schools  in  the  United  States  have  an 
oiganization  especially  adapted  to  males,  and 
that,  among  private  seminaries,  this  ride  chiefly 
prevails.  Boarding-schools,  with  arrangements 
for  gymnastic  and  other  physical  exercises,  and 
a  ^ool  military  drill,  are  quite  common ; 
while  business  and  commercial  colleges  and 
schools  have  become  very  numerous.  (See  Bu- 
siness Colleges.)  These  institutions  aim  to 
give  a  training  wtiich  will  fit  their  pupils  to  fill 
meir  future  positions  as  acooimtants,  merchants, 
or  business  men  in  any  capaci^ ;  and,  in  con- 
nection therewith,  impart  such  principles  of 
honor  and  integrity,  as  will  ^ve  them  true  man- 
liness and  Christian  integnty.  Some  of  these 
institutions  are  open  to  girls  as  well ;  but  just 
as  there  are  seminaries  and  colleges  which  are 
for  females  exclusively,  so  there  are  likewise  in- 
stitutions especially  devoted  to  the  education  of 
boys.  —  See  Milton,  Of  Education;  Schwarz, 
Erziehungslehre  (Leipsic,  1829);  Bousseau, 
IImile,  ou  de  r£ducaiion;  H.  I.  Schmidt  ,  His- 
tory (f  Education  (N.  Y.,  1842);  Hailman, 
History  of  Pedagogy  (Cincinnati,  1874.) 

BTIATDWOOD,  *  Thomas,  a  noted  teacher 
of  deaf-mutes,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1715, 
and  died  at  Hackney,  near  London,  in  1806.  He 
kept  an  establishment   at  Dumbiedikes,  near 

inbui^h,  which  was  the  first  regular  school 
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for  deaf-mutes  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  this  in- 
stitution that  Dr.  Johnson  praised  so  highly,  and 
in  which,  as  recorded  by  Boswell,  he  gave  one  of 
his  sesquipedalia  verba,  to  test  the  skill  of  the 
pupils  in  articulation.  (See  Bobwbll's  Life  of 
Johnson,)  Subsequently,  Braidwood  kept  a 
school  at  Hackney,  near  London,  in  which  he 
continued  till  his  death,  and  which  was  after- 
ward maintained  by  his  widow  and  grand-chil- 
dretk  till  1816.  He  kept  his  methods  of  instmc- 
tion  secret  as  far  as  possible ;  but  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  his  system  was  articulation  and  reading 
from  the  lip.  The  manual  alphabet  was  like- 
wise employed.  An  accoimt  of  his  Edinburgh 
school  was  published  by  Francis  Green  of  Bos- 
ton, the  father  of  one  of  Braidwood's  pupils,  in 
a  work  entitled  Vox  oculis  subjecta  (London, 
1783). 

BKATTjTjE,  Louis,  the  inventor  of  a  tan- 
gible point  system  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  was  bom  near  Paris  in  1809,  and  died  in 
1852.    He  lost  his  sight  at  a  veiy  early  age,  and 
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was  instructed  in  the  institute  for  the  blind  at 
Paris.  He  was  highly  distinguished  for  his  in- 
telligence, and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  ac- 
complished himself  in  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, particularly  music;  and  besides  being  a 
skSlfuI  player  upon  several  other  instruments, 
was  reckoned  amon^  the  best  orsanists  of  his 
time.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Royal  Institute ;  and  while  in  that 
position  (about  1839),  devised  his  method  of 
writing,  based  on  the  point  system  of  M.  Charies 
Barbier,  which  he  also  applied  to  musical  nota- 
tion. Le  systhne  Braille  was  introduced  in  most 
of  the  continental  schools.  A  new  system  of 
tangible  point  writing  and  printing  has,  quite 
recently,  been  devised  by  William  B.  Wait, 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  institution  for 
the  blind,  in  which  the  letters  which  occur 
oftenest,  such  as  e^  a,  and  i,  are  represented  by 
the  smcdlest  number  of  points.  —  See  Wait's 
New  York  System  of  Tangible  Musical  Notation 
and  Point  Writing  and  Printing  (New  York, 
1873). 

BRArW,  the  principal  organ  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  fountain  of  nervous  energy 
to  the  whole  body.  It  is  the  seat  of  conscious- 
ness, feeling,  and  intellect,  and  also  the  recipient 
of  all  impresdons  made  on  any  part  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.  The  brain  being  the  organ  espe- 
cially concerned  in  education,  its  hygiene  is  an 
important  subject  for  Uie  attention  of  the 
teacher.  The  development  of  this  oi^gan  is  very 
rapid.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  in 
adults  is  about  48  ounces,  and  this  limit  is  gener- 
ally attained  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  No 
organ  is,  from  the  time  of  birth,  so  regularly  and 
so  incessantly  exercised  as  the  brain.  During 
the  period  of  infancy,  nature  herself  Buperinten<£ 
this  process ;  and  imless  her  care  is  interfered 
with  through  the  ignorance,  folly,  or  n^lect  of 
the  mother  or  nurse,  it  results  in  a  healthy 
growth  and  development.  When  the  age  of  in- 
fancy is  passed,  and  the  child  is  surrendered  to 
the  educator,  intelligence  and  skill  may  accom- 
plish much  benefit  in  regulating  the  cerebral  de- 
velopment ;  or  a  want  of  skill  and  inteUigence 
may  do,  and  often  does,  very  great  injury.  Ex- 
ercise is  the  natural  instrument  by  which  all  the 
bodily  organs  are  brought  to  a  maturity  of 
growth  and  strength,  and  by  which  they  are 
kept  in  a  condition  of  health.  In  applying  this 
prmciple,  the  teacher  should  see  that  tne  exercise 
DC  proper,  (1)  as  to  its  kind,  (2)  as  to  its  degree, 
(3)  as  to  its  direction ;  and  in  all  these  respeets, 
that  it  is  adapted  to  the  age  and  peculiar  p^s- 
ical  condition  of  the  child  to  be  educated,  llie 
same  process  will  not  answer  for  fdl.  The  teacher 
who  wishes  to  do  good,  whose  aim  is  really  to 
educate,  will  study  the  external  indications  of 
temperament,  of  bodily  health  and  disease,  and 
also  of  cerebral  structure;  and  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  regulate  his  operations  accordingly.  The 
brain  is  exercised  both  by  Uiought  and  feeling ; 
being  the  seat  of  various  faculties,  both  men& 
and  moral,  its  activities  are  aroused  by  whatever 
is  addressed  to  the  intellect,  the  consdenoe,  the 


emotions,  or  the  propensities.  *'  The  fint  step,' 
says  Combe, "  towaras  establishing  the  regnlar 
exercise  of  the  brain,  is  to  educate  and  tram  the 
mental  faculties  in  youth  ;  and  the  secomi  is  to 

Slace  the  individual  habitually  in  drcumstaoces 
emanding  the  discharge  of  useful  and  impor- 
tant duties."  The  healthy  development  of  the 
brain  may  be  prevented  (1)  by  wrong  exercise, 
(2)  by  being  overtasked,  (3)  by  bad  phjrsical  coo- 
ditions,  (4)  by  bad  moral  conditions.  Over- 
strained or  too  long  continued  attention,  exoes- 
ive  tasks  from  books,  committed  to  mononr 
under  the  pressure  of  fear,  long  confinemait  in 
close  rooms,  and  hence  the  want  of  propeHj 
oxygenated  air,  will  impair  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  lay  the  foundation,  not  only  of  future 
disease,  but  perhaps  of  future  imbecility.  ^, 
too,  when  subjected  to  harsh  discipline,  to  od- 
kind  treatment,  to  a  moral  atmosphere  vitiated 
by  the  irritability,  ill-humor,  and  morosenesB  of 
the  parent  or  teacher,  the  brain  of  the  diild 
loses  even  its  natural  or  normal  i^ysical  oondi- 
tion ;  and  its  growth  is  neoessarify  morbid.  (See 
Physical  Education.) 

BRAZIL,  an  empire  of  South  Am^ki, 
having  an  area  of  3,288,100  sq.m.,  and  a  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1872,  of  9,700AH' 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  states  of  the 
world,  being  exceeded,  in  extent,  only  by  tk 
Russian,  British,  and  Cliinese  empires,  andh 
the  United  States ;  while,  in  regard  to  popala- 
tion,  it  ranks  as  the  13th  state.  The  estahlnbed 
religion  of  the  empire  is  the  Roman  Oatholk: 
but  according  to  Art.  5.  of  the  constitution,  all 
other  religions  are  tolerated,  *'with  their  domestk 
or  private  forms  of  worship,  in  buildings  erectel 
for  this  purpose,  but  without  the  exterior  fom 
of  temples."  No  person  can  be  persecuted  for 
religious  acts  or  motives.  The  number  of  Prot- 
estants is  estimated  at  about  30,000.  The  ma- 
joritv  of  them  are  Germans,  who  have  aboot 
20  churches  and  are  united  in  a  synod.  Beakks 
the  German  Protestants,  there  are  Knglkh  and 
French  Protestant  churdies ;  and  the  Presbyteri- 
ans of  the  United  States  have  established  a  sad 
number  of  congregations  amonff  the  native 
Brazilian  population.  The  nationid  language  is 
the  I'ortuguese.  The  number  of  German  sod 
Swiss  colonies  was,  in  1869,  about  50,  with 
about  40,000  German-speaking  settkrB.  The 
whites  number  probably  one  third  of  tiie  popola- 
tion,  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  made  up  d 
mixed  races,  civilized  and  savage  Indians,  and 
Africans,  which  last  form  the  most  numefoos 
unmixed  race  in  the  empire.  The  number  of 
savage  Indians  is  estimated  at  from  250,000  to 
500,000.  They  are  divided  into  a  large  number 
of  different  tribes  and  speak  many  different 
dialects,  though  all  understand  the  lingoa  gerd 
which  was  formed  by  the  priests,  tndeis,  and 
slave-himters,  on  the  basis  of  the  TupC-Guanm 
(language  of  the  native  tribes  TVjnand  Guaram-, 
The  Inmans  being  found  unprofitable  as  ataves. 
recourse  was  had  to  the  importation  of  ncsrots 
from  Africa.  These  were  ta^eated,  untO  1850 
with  almost  unparalleled  cruelty,  though  eman- 
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dpation  was  always  enoouraged,  and  no  man  was 
debarred  by  his  color  from  reaching  any  position 
in  church  or  state.  A  law,  pa^ed  Sept.  28.,  1871, 
provided  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 

Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of 
for  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  1500,  and  from  that 
time  remamed  under  the  control  of  Portugal, 
with  a  short  interruption,  until  1822,  when  it 
was  declared  an  independent  empire,  and  Dom 
Pedro  I.  was  proclaimed  its  first  emperor.  Ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  1824,  public  ele- 
mentary instruction  is  gratuitous,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  state.  Private  schools, 
like  all  others,  are  subject  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  state  ^vemment.  Public  instruction  is 
graded,  as  m  other  countries,  into  primary, 
secondary,  and  superior  or  scientific  instruction. 
Public  instruction,  like  ecclesiastical  affairs,  be- 
longs to  the  department  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  S»»ndary  and  primary  instruction, 
are,  however,  chiefly  regulated  by  the  provincial 
assemblies,  and  placed  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  presidents  of  the  provinces.  As  the 
Brazilian  provinces  enjoy  a  mgh  degree  of  self- 
government,  there  is  but  little  uniformity  in  the 
oiganization,  but  generally  the  provinces  have 
modeled  their  schools  after  those  of  the  capital. 
As  long  as  Brazil  was  a  Portuguese  colony, 
little  was  done  for  public  instruction ;  but  Dom 
Pedro  1.,  as  soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  throne, 
showed  great  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
public  education,  and  established  a  number  of 
new  schools.  Still  more  was  done  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Pedro  II.  (since  1831) ;  but  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  of  1824  were  never 
fuUy  carried  out  until  1851,  when  the  two  cham- 
bers passed  a  law  authorizing  the  government 
to  reorganize  the  systems  of  higher  instruction 
throughout  the  empire,  and  those  of  secondary 
and  primary  instruction  in  the  capital.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  law,  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, Pedreiro  de  Oouto  Ferraz,  promulgated, 
Feb.  14.,  18.54,  the  organic  provisions  which  had 
been  drafted  by  De  Almeida  Roza,  and  which 
have  remained  the  basis  of  everything  that  has 
since  been  accomplished  in  Brazil  for  me  promo- 
tion of  public  instruction. 

Brazil  has,  like  Portugal,  public  schools  of 
the  first  and  second  (higher)  grade.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  the  former  embraces  relic^on, 
ethics,  reading  and  writing,  the  elements  of  the 
Portuguese  grammar  and  of  arithmetic,  with 
legal  weights  and  meat^ures.  In  the  female  schools, 
instruction  is  also  given  in  embroidery  and  other 
kinds  of  needle-work.  In  the  schools  qf  the  sec- 
ond grade,  the  ^pels  are  read  and  explained, 
and  instruction  is  given  in  biblical  and  universal 
history,  geography,  especially,  that  of  Brazil, 
arithmetic,  me  elements  of  geonictry  and  en- 
^neering,  drawing,  music  and  gymnastics.  The 
number  of  schools  is  as  yet  entirely  insufficient, 
and  as  the  salaries  paid  are  generally  very  small, 
there  is  a  great  want  of  comj^tent  teachers. 
The  coimtry  owes  many  important  reforms  to 
the  zealous  minister  of  the  interior,  ('orrea  de 
Oliveira  (1871 — 1875),  who  has  annoimced  his 


intention  to  introduce  compulsory  instruction 
and  to  establish  two  national  normal  schools,  of 
which  there  is  as  yet  a  great  want,  as  the  few 
institutions  of  the  kind  existing  in  the  provinces 
can  be  regarded  as  only  a  small  beginning  of  real 
normal  instruction. 

Before  being  allowed  to  teach,  all  persons  have 
to  pass  both  a  written  and  an  oral  examination, 
llie  questions  for  the  former  are  arranged  by  the 
council  of  studies  at  the  beginning  of  every 
school  year.  This  council  consists  of  the  general 
inspector  of  schools,  of  the  two  rectors  of  the 
CoUegio  de  Pedro  II.,  and  foiur  elective  coun- 
cilors. There  are  also  5  assessors,  1  clerk  with  4 
assistants,  and  17  delegates  of  parishes,  of  whom 
11  belonjg  to  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Pupils 
are  admitted  into  the  public  schools  from  the  oth 
to  the  15th  year  of  aad.  The  school  hours  are 
mostly  from  8  to  11  A.  M.,  and  3  to  5^  P.  M. 
The  school-books,  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  inspector  general,  are  to  a  great  extent  trans- 
lations from  the  French  and  the  English;  among 
them  is  a  translation  of  Peter  Parley's  Universal 
Hisiory,  The  school  is  opened  every  day  with 
a  short  prayer.  Corporal  punishment  is  not 
permitted.  £very  school  is  annually  examined 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  a  delegate  of  the 
(Usbict  as  president,  the  teacher,  and  a  thini 
person  appomted  by  the  inspector  ^neral.  The 
five  most  successfid  scholars  receive  rewards, 
consisting  of  books.  The  president  of  the  com- 
mittee nmkesa  report  on  the  examination  to  the 
injector  general. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  to  the  legislature  for  1872,  the 
number  of  public  primary  schools  in  the  capital 
was  111,  with  6,149  scholars,  namely  3,900  ooys 
and  2,249  girls.  The  number  of  public  primary 
schools  in  the  provinces  is  3,491 ,  namely  2,343  for 
boys,  and  1148  for  girls,  attended  by  106,705 
scholars,  namely  75,594  boys,  29,096  girls,  and 
2,015  whose  sex  is  not  stated.  The  number 
of  private  primary  schools  is  711,  with  19,162 
pupils.  The  total  sum  expended  annually  in  the 
provinces  for  public  instruction  was  3,362,687 
mUreis  (about  31,836,000). 

The  model  secondary  school  of  Brazil  is  the 
CoUegio  de  Pedro  11.  at  Rio,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1854.  It  consists  of  2  separate  institu- 
tions, one  of  which  is  a  boarding  and  the  other  a 
day  school,  each  with  its  own  rector.  The  num- 
ber of  students  was  351;  of  whom  221  were  day 
scholars  and  130  boarders.  Besides  this  college, 
there  were  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  60  pri- 
vate secondary  schools, — 30  for  boys,  25  for  girls, 
and  5  for  both  sexes.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  these  institutions  varies  somewhat,  but  in 
most  of  them  the  following  subjects  are  taught : 
Portuguese,  Latin,  French,  English,  natural  phi- 
losophy, arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  history, 
geography,  rhetoric,  and  poetry.  The  number 
of  public  secondary  institutions  in  the  provinces 
was  107,  with  2,994  scholars,  namely  2,9I6lK)y8, 
and  78  girls.  ITie  number  of  private  institutions 
was  123,  with  an  attendance  of  5,089  scholars, — 
3,852  boys    and   1,237   girls.      The  secondary 
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institatioiis  in  the  province  are  under  the  control 
of  the  provincial  administration,  and  there  is  on 
tiiat  account  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  their 
courses  of  instruction  and  their  entire  admin- 
istration. The  government  of  Brazil  intends, 
however,  to  establish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  state 
colleges  on  a  uniform  plan.  For  the  German 
colonies  in  the  province  of  SSo  Paulo  a  "Gei^ 
man  lyceum''  has  been  established ;  most  of  the 
secondary  schools  resemble,  however,  the  French 
lyceums. 

Brazil  has  as  yet  no  university ;  but  onlv  two 
law  faculties  at  Bedfe  (Pemambuoo)  and  SlU) 
Paulo,  wi^  an  aggregate  number  of  542  students, 
and  two  medicaffaculties  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Bahia,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  868  students. 
The  establishment  of  a  complete  university  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  projected,  and  is  mgently 
recommended  by  the  mmisterof  public  instruc- 
tion in  his  annual  reports  to  the  legislature. 

Theological  faculties  are  connected  with  nearly 
all  the  epiBCopal  seminaries.  Of  other  special 
schools,  there  are  at  the  capital  a  business  ooUece 
(with  36  students  in  1872),  an  institution  for  the 
blind  (with  19  pupils),  an  institution  for  deaf- 
mutes  (with  19  pupils);  the  Central  School  (sci- 
entific school),  with  which  a  militaiy  school  is 
connected,  a  naval  school  and  a  naval  artillery 
school,  an  academy  of  fine  arts  (with  187  stu- 
dents), a  conservatory  of  music  (with  139  stu- 
dento),  and  an  imperial  lyceum  ot  arts  and  in- 
dustry,  belonging  to  the  society  for  promoting 
fine  arts,  a  sort  of  polytechnic  school  (with 
1,233  students).  In  the  provinces,  there  are 
several  agricultural  and  industrial  schools. 

See  Lb  Rot«  in  Schmio's  RenleTwvclopddie, 
vol.  IX.,  pp.  869 — 920;  Kidder  and  Fletcher, 
Brazil  and  the  Brazilians  (8th  edit.,  Boston 
1866);  Agassiz,  A  Journey  in  Brazil  (1868), 
WAPPiBDS,  Das  Kaiserreich  BrasUien  (Leipsic, 
1871);  Annual  reports  i^lhe  minister  (f  public 
instruction  of  Brazil  to  the  legislature, 

BBIDOMAN,  Laura,  a  remarkable  bUnd 
deaf-mute,  bom  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1829,  is 
particularly  noted  as  the  subject  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful course  of  training  and  instruction,  by 
means  of  which  she  was  tau^t  to  read,  write, 
and  converse  with  others,  and  enabled  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  many  useful  branches  of  learn- 
ing, besides  becoming  highly  accomplished  in 
music.  She  lost  her  sight  and  heanng  at  the 
aee  of  two  years ;  and  when  about  eight  years 
(M,  became  an  inmate  of  the  Perkins  institution 
for  the  blind  in  Boston,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  so  noted  for  his  benevolence  and 
devoted  philanthropy.  Finding  that  she  possessed 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  he  resolved,  despite 
the  many  discouragements  of  the  case,  to  attempt 
her  education.  Through  the  sense  of  touch,  he 
first  associated,  by  constant  repetition,  objects 
with  their  names  in  relief  letters,  and  when  a 
few  of  these  were  learned  and  the  relation  thor- 
oughly established,  he  taught  her  to  recognize 
the  separate  letters  composing  each  word,  and 
then  to  construct  the  words  herself  from  the  let- 
ters.   She  was  then  taught  the  manual  alphabet, 


and  its  use  in  naming  objects;  after  which, 
throu^  these  channels  of  communicaticm,  the 
learnt  the  quaUties,  uses,  and  relations  of  (Ay 
iects,  as  well  as  their  names.  Subsequently,  she 
learned  to  write  and  to  play  upon  the  piano,  in 
which  she  became  very  skillful,  and  acquired  also 
a  dexterity  in  needle-work  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  many  household  duties.  Her  moral  and 
religious  education  was  more  difficult ;  but  this 
also  was  successfully  accomplished,  so  that,  in 
1873,  Dr.  Howe  could  say  of  her :  "  She  enjovs 
life  quite  as  much  as  most  persons  do.  She 
reads  whatever  books  she  finds  m  raised  print,  but 
especially  the  Bible.  She  mt^kes  mudi  of  her 
own  clothing;  and  can  run  a  sewing-madiine. 
She  seems  happiest  when  she  can  find  some  per- 
son who  knows  the  finder  alphabet,  and  can  sit 
and  gossip  with  her  about  acquaintances,  the 
news,  and  general  matters.  Her  moral  sense  is 
well  developed."  This  case  possesses  peculiar 
value  in  showing  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  devoted  teacher  despite  the  greatest  natural 
obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  is 
a  most  encouraging  example  of  the  result  of 
patience  and  addrras  on  the  part  of  the  educator. 
—  See  Barnard's  American  Journal  if  Edu- 
cation^  vol.  n,  s.  v.    Samuel  O.  Howe* 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA,  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  having  an  area  of  about 
233,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  popmation,  in  1871,  of 
8,576  whites,  462  negroes,  and  1548  Chinese; 
total,  10,586,  exclusive  of  Indians,  estimated  at 
35,000  to  40,000.  It  was  created  a  distinct 
colonial  government  by  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  Aug.  2.,  1858.  In  1866,  Vancouver 
Island  was  united  with  British  Columbia  under 
one  government ;  and,  in  1871,  British  Columbia 
was  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Althou^  a  common  school  ordinance  was 
passed  in  1869  and  amended  in  1870,  the  real 
foundation  of  the  educational  system  in  tliis  prov- 
ince was  the  public  school  act  of  1872.  This 
law  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Ontario  act,  and  its 
enactment  was  advised  by  Uie  superintendent, 
himself  a  teacher  trained  in  the  Toronto  normal 
school.  Amendments  were  made  to  the  first  act 
in  1873,  and  a  further  act  was  passed  in  1874. 
The  act  provides  for  an  annual  grant  of  $40,000 
as  a  pubucschool  fund,  and  for  Uie  appointment 
by  the  government  of  six  persons,  to  nold  office 
during  its  pleasure,  as  a  hoitd  of  education ;  ako 
of  an  experienced  person  to  be  superintendent  of 
education,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  the 
board.  School  districts  are  established  and 
altered  by  the  government, ,  which  also  makes 
grants  for  teachers'  salaries,  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishing of  school-houses,  and  current  expenses, 
and  establishes  other  schools,  without  a  district, 
where  needed.  The  board  of  education  prescribes 
a  uniform  series  of  text-books  to  be  used,  and 
provides  for  Uieir  supply  to  the  schools,  makes 
general  regulations,  examines  teachers  and  grants 
certificates,  appoints  teachers  and  fixes  their 
salaries,  purchases  and  distributes  school  juh 
paratus,  and  may  establish  hi||^  schools.  The 
superintendent  visits  each  school  once  a  year, 
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gives  instruction,  enforoeB  the  law,  Bospends,  if 
necessary,  a  teacher's  license  till  the  meeting  of 
the  board,  grants  temporary  certificates,  settles 
disputed  Sections,  and  makes  an  annual  report. 
An  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  trustees  is 
held  in  each  district  in  January.  There  are  three 
tri^tees,  of  whom  one  retires  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, and  no  trustee  may  be  a  superintendent  or 
teacher,  llie  trustees  appoint  the  place  of  and 
call  the  annual  meeting,  on  ten.  days'  notice.  No 
uncertificated  teacher  can  be  engaged  in  a  public 
school.  All  public  schools  must  be  conducted 
upon  strictly  non-sectarian  principles,  no  religious 
dogma  or  creed  being  permitted  to  be  taught. 
Judges,  clergymen,  members  of  the  legislature, 
and  others  interested  are  visitors.  The  compul- 
sory clause  provides  that  trustees  may  make  by- 
laws, with  the  sanction  of  the  superintendent,  for 
requiring  the  attendance,  at  some  school,  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years,  with 
certain  limitations  as  to  distance,  etc.  The  act 
of  1874  provides  for  the  establishment  of  public 
boarding-schools.  Such  schools  are  managed  by 
three  trustees,  who  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  hold  office  dunng  his  pleasure ;  and 
these  officers  appoint  the  teachers.  The  teachers 
under  the  board  are  paid  on  the  following  scale: 
For  an  average  attendance  of  from  10  to  20 
pupils,  350  a  month ;  from  20  to  30,  860;  30  to 
40,  $10;  40  to  50,  380.  When  the  avera^  ex- 
ceeds 50,  the  school  is  entitled  to  an  assistant. 
Teachers  whose  schools  are  far  inland  receive 
$10  a  month  more. 

The  estimated  number  of  children  of  school 
age  was,  in  1.874,  about  2,240,  of  whom  1,245  at- 
tended school  some  portion  of  the  year ;  this  was 
an  iuCTease  of  711  over  1872.  In  consequence 
of  the  exceeding  sparseness  of  the  population, 
the  boarding  system  has  been  introauced:  and 
one  such  school  was,  in  1875,  in  successful  oper- 
ation. The  compulsory  clause  of  the  act  did 
not  work  successfully,  its  enforcement  being  op- 
tional with  the  local  authorities.  The  tot^  ex- 
penditure for  the  public  schools  for  the  year  was 
^35,287,  of  which  322,219  was  paid  for  teachers' 
salaries.  An  additional  sum  of  $6,657  was  ex- 
pended by  the  superintendent  in  supplying  books 
and  apparatus.  There  were  36  teacners  in  the 
service.  The  establishment  of  high  schools  at 
Victoria  and  New  Westminster  was  advocated 
by  Superintendent  John  Jessop  in  1875.  The 
rising  city  of  Nanaimo  has  a  school  of  a  higher 
CTade  (St.  Paul's  School),  in  connection  with  the 
Episcopal  church.  It  was  originally  established 
in  186z,  but  was  closed  in  1870,  and  re-opened 
September  1874.  —  See  Marling,  Canada  Edu- 
cational BirecUyry  and  Yearbook  for  1876 
(Toronto,  1876.) 

BROOKLYN,  capital  of  Kings  county,  New 
York,  the  third  city,  m  population,  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  claimed  for  Brooklyn  that,  in 
common  with  New  York,  it  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  seat  of  the  first  free  public  schools 
within  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Education  received  an  early  attention  in  the 
Puritan  colonies  of  New  England ;  but  the  pu- 


pils of  their  schools  were   burdened  with  a 

S>rtion  of  the  cost  of  instruction;  while,  in  the 
utch  colonies,  tuition  was  entirely  free.    The 
first  school-tax  levied  in  Brooklyn  [Breuckden) 
amoimted  to  50  gilders,  equal  to  about  $20; 
and,  in  1661,  Carel  de  Beauvois,  a  recent  emi- 
grant from  Holland,  was  appointed  the  first 
school-master,  to  take  chaige  of  the  school,  as 
weU  as  to  act  as  court-messenger,  bell-ringer, 
grave^ligger,  and  precentor  (voorzanger).  Omer 
schools  were  established  within  the  next  few 
vears.    After  the  conquest  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands by  the  English,  in  1664,  the  free^K^hool 
system  was  abolished;  and  for  the  next  century 
and  a  half,  the  schools  were  supported  only  by 
their  patrons.    No  addition  to  the  number  of 
schools  appears  to  have  been  made  imtil  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  period,  when 
a  fourth  school  was  established,  which  was  after- 
wards oiganized  as  Public  School  No.  4.  Another 
school  was  established  soon  after  the  revolution. 
In  all  these  schools,  tuition  was  afiforded  in  both 
English  and  Dutdi  down  to  1800,  and  in  the 
BuSiwick  and  Gowanus  school  still  later;  for  all 
the  schools  in  Brooklvn  up  to  this  period  were 
located  in  Dutch  neighborhoods,  and  were  almost 
exclusively  under  Dutch  influence  and  patronage. 
As  early  as  1795,  ^e  legislature  made  an  af^ro- 
priation  of  $50,000,  which  was  continued  annu- 
ally for  five  years,  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  schools,  and  in  1805  established  the  common 
school  fund.    Of  the  privileges  granted  by  these 
acts,  Brooklyn  did  not  avail  herself  tOl  1813, 
when  the  trustees  of  district  No.  1,  then  the 
whole  village,  were  elected.     On  May  6.,  1816, 
Public  School  No.  1  was  opened,  the  sum  of 
$2,000  having  been  previoiislv  levied  for  its 
support  upon  the  distnct,  whicn  then  contained 
552  children  not  attending  private  schools.  This 
school  was  conducted  upon  the  Lancastenan  or 
monitorial  ^stem.  Prior  to  1 843,  the  ^vemment 
of  the  schools  in  Brooklyn  was  vested  m  the  trust- 
ees of  each  school  district,  of  which  at  that  time 
there  were  ten  in  the  villa^  of  Brooklyn,  and  two 
in  the  town  of  Bushwick.  In  that  year,  the  legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  empowering  the  common 
coimcu  to  appoint  two  or  more  suitable  persons  io 
represent  each  of  the  school  districts,  who  together 
with  the    mayor   and    county  superintendent, 
should  form  the  bcwird  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn.    The  appointment  of  three  persons 
from  some  of  the  districts,  with  the  addition  of 
the  mayor  and  the  superintendent,  made  the 
board  consist  of  28  members.    In  1850,  the  law 
was  changed,  fixing  the  number  of  members  at 
33,  at  least  one  to  reside  in  each  school  district, 
and  giving  their  exclusive  election  to  the  com- 
mon council. 

On  the  consolidation  of  the  cities  of  Brooklyn 
and  Williamsburg,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
passed  April  17.,  1854,  the  composition  of  the 
board  was  again  changed.  The  law  required  the 
common  council  to  appoint  such  additional  mem- 
bers as  the  proportional  increase  of  the  inhabi- 
tants mi^t  demand.  In  pursuance  of  this 
provision,  the  number  of  members  constituting 
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the  board  was  fixed  at  45,  of  whom  13  should  | 
reside  in  the  Eastern  District  (Williamsburgh).  j 
This  number  was  sanctioned  by  a  direct  legis- 1 
lative  enactment  in  1862.      By  a  subsequent 
enactment,  in  1868,  the  members  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  holding  office  for  one,  two,  and  | 
three  years,  respectively ;  and  the  mayor  is  now  ! 
required  to  nominate  to  the  common  council  15 
members  each  year,  and,  if  the  same  shall  not  be 
confirmed  within  twenty  diwrs,  he  may  appoint 
absolutdy.    In  1853,  S.  S.  Randall  was  elected 
city  superintendent ;  but  he  served  only  a  short 
time,  being  succeeded  the  same  year  by  J.  W. 
Bulkley,  who  continued  to  hold  the  office  till 
1873,  when,  in  pursuance  of  a  law  passed  that 
year,  he  was  made  associate  superintendent,  with 
rhomas  W.  Field,  who  was  elected  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction. 

School  Slatisiics. — llie  growth  of  the  system, 
since  1854,  has  been  steady  and  rapid.  In  1855, 
the  number  of  schools  was  30,  with  312  teachers 
and  an  average  attendance  of  pupils  of  13,380. 
Ten  years  afterward,  the  number  of  schools  was 
38,  the  number  of  teachers  545,  and  the  average 
attendance  22,610;  in  1874,  the  number  of  schools 
increased  to  49,  the  number  of  teachers  to  1,099, 
and  the  average  attendance  to  40,193.  The 
following  items  are  reported  for  the  year  1875  : 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 86,723 

Average  daily  enrollment 50,022 

Average  daily  attendance 45,248 

Number  of  teachers 1,121 

Number  of  months  schools  were  open         10 

Amonnf  paid  for  teachers'  salaries $671,108.18 

do        do    for  school  buildings 370,228.59 

do       do   for  books  and  stationery. . .        6,616.B1 

do        do   for  colored  schools 11,164.78 

■do       do   for  other  expenses 434,221.42 

Total  expenditure $1,493,339.58 

School  System. — The  system  consists  of  a  board 
of  education  of  45  members,  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  an  associate  superintendent. 
The  city  is  divided  into  31  districts,  containing 
34  grammar  and  intermediate  school  buildings, 
11  separate  primary  schools  and  4  colored  schook; 
making  the  total  number  of  the  district  schools 
49;  besides  which  there  are  16  evening  schools, 
(2  for  colored  pupils),  1  evening  high  s(£ool,  and 
9  corporate,  or  orphan  asylum,  schools.  Most  of 
the  grammar  departments  of  the  schools  are  for 
both  sexes.  The  school  age  is  from  5  to  21.  The 
members  of  the  board  of  education  are  appoint- 
ed for  three  years  by  the  common  coimcil,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  mayor,  one-thinl  of  the 
board  retiring  each  year.  The  board  elects  the  su- 
perintendent and  associate  superintendent,  whose 
term  of  office  is  three  years,  appoints  teachers 
and  determines  their  salaries,  prescribes  the 
course  of  instruction  for  the  schools  and  the 
books  to  be  used  therein,  and  makes  all  needful 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  same.  It 
has  the  power  to  purchase  sites  and  erect  school- 
houses  with  the  consent  of  the  common  council,  to 
purchase  text-books  for  use  in  the  schools,  and  to 
sell  or  donate  them  to  the  pupils.  Each  school 
is  under  the  particular  charge  of  a  local  commit- 
tee of  the  board  of  education. 


The  course  <f  instruction  indudes  six  grades 
for  the  primary  departments  and  six  for  the 
grammar  departments.  The  studies  prescnbed 
for  the  former  are  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic 
as  far  as  lon^  division,  elementary  geographj, 
and  writing ;  m  the  latter,  in  additicm  to  tW 
studies,  English  grammar  and  compostioiL 
higher  geography  and  arithmetic,  etymdogv. 
the  histoiy  of  the  United  States,  astronomy,  pen- 
manship, drawing,  and  book-keeping,  together 
with  natural  philosophy  and  algebra  as  optioui) 
studies.  Under  the  direction  of  the  local  oom- 
mittee  and  the  superintendent,  a  suptdenKntair 
course  including  higher  branches,  may  be  puisoed. 
This  grade  is,  in  fact,  an  academic  course  in  all 
respects  except  the  study  of  Latin.  Vocal  mm 
is  taught  in  all  the  grades.  Each  grade  of  stadr 
occupies  one  half  ol  the  school  year,  or  aboot 
5  months.  There  is  no  high  school  or  colk^ 
connected  with  the  system;  but  the  board  of 
education  has  at  its  disposal  99  free  scholarahipb 
in  colleges  and  seminanes  for  the  benefit  of  y^ 
lie-school  pupils,  the  average  value  of  each  of 
which  is  about  $100. 

Ex<iminaiion  mid  Qualiflcaiion  of  Teachr^ 
—  The  grade  of  scholarship  of  each  teacte  is 
fixed  by  the  superintendent,  after  examinatiao 
in  one  of  the  classes  designated  A,  B,  and  C 
As  most  of  the  appointments  are  made  from  tk 
supplementary  elates,  the  certificates  graded  B 
or  0,  are  those  usually  granted  at  first.  Thox 
of  grade  C  license  to  teach  any  primaiy  grade; 
those  of  B,  any  below  the  fourth  grammar  grade. 
Certificates  of  the  highest  grade  (A)  are  cod- 
ferred  upon  those  only  who  nave  presented  en- 
dence  of  superior  efficiency  as  well  as  supoiur 
scholarship. 

No  provision  exists  for  the  instruction  d 
teachers  other  than  that  afforded  by  the  bu{^ 
mentary  classes  of  the  grammar  schools. 

Private  Seminaries  inui  Schools.  —  The  pn- 
vate  educational  institutions  of  Brooklyn  vk 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  quite  cele- 
brated for  their  efficiency  and  hi^  ffrade  d 
scholarship.  The  Packer  CoUegitde  ItigtUid^' 
incorporated  in  1853,  is  a  female  seminarr  of 
high  reputation.  It  was  named  after  Willuffl 
S.  Packer,  from  whose  widow  the  institutiiffl 
received  a  large  endowment.*  It  has  a  corps  oi 
about  40  instructors,  between  700  and  800  sto- 
dents,  and  a  library  of  nearlv  5,000  volumes.  It 
has  also  a  large  number  of  free  and  endows! 
scholarships.  The  Brooklyn  CoUetjvtte  ad 
Polytechnic  Institute,  for  males,  was  founded  in 
1854,  with  a  capital  stock  subsequently  in- 
creased to  $100,000.  It  is  imder  the  nwiag^ 
ment  of  a  board  of  17  trustees.  In  1874,  it  h*d 
a  corps  of  30  instructors,  and  605  students.  «>f 
whom  136  were  in  the  collegiate  departmeot 
The  value  of  its  grounds,  bmldings,  and  appa- 
ratus was  estimated  at  $164,000,  and  its  receii»b 
from  tuition  fees  amounted  to  about  ^eS.lH**' 
The  Adelphi  Academy,  incorporated  in  1869,  e 
also  an  institution  of  a  high  grade  of  efficiency 
In  1874,  ite  corps  of  instnictors  numbered  29, 
and  the  whole  number  of  students  was  546.  Tb? 
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value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  etc.  was  8160,000, 
and  its  annual  income  from  tuition  fees  was  about 
$40,000.  The  institution  is  non-sectarian.  For 
the  early  history  of  education  in  Brooklyn,  see 
D.  T.  Pratt,  Annals  of  Public  EducaHan  in  the 
state  of  New  York  (Albany,  1872) ;  Stupes,  Hisiory 
of  the  City  (f  BrooUyn  (3  vols,  N.  Y.,  1864— '70.) 

BBOWN,  Goold,  an  eminent  American 
grammarian,  was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
1791,  and  died  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1857.  He  was 
a  teacher  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  His  Instuntes  of  English 
Grammar  (N.  Y.,  1823),  and  First  Lines  of 
English  Grammar  (N.  Y.,  1823)  liave  been  more 
extensively  used  in  the  schools  of  this  CQuntry 
than  any  other  grammatical  text-books.  The 
edition  of  these  works  with  Kiddle's  Analysis 
(f  Sentences  has  still  a  very  wide  circulation. 
Goold  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars  (N.  Y.,  1851)  is  probably  the  most  exten- 
sive and  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  ever 
published,  lliis  work  contafns  a  very  valuable 
catalogue  of  works  on  English  Grammar.  See 
loth  edition  with  index,  by  Samurl  W.  Berrian 
(N.Y.,1871). 

BROWN'  UNIVBBSITY,  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  formerly  called  Rhode  Island  CoUegCy  was 
founded  in  1764,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  association  of  Baptist  churches  at  Philadel- 
])hia,  and  by  the  aid  of  certain  prominent  Bap- 
tists of  Newport.  A  charter  was  obtained  m 
1764,  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  was,  "  that 
into  this  liberal  and  catholic  institution  shall 
never  be  admitted  any  religious  teste ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  members  hereof  shall  for 
ever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted 
liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  that  the  public  tearh  • 
ing  shall,  in  general,  respect  the  sciences,  and 
that  the  sectarian  differences  of  opinions  shall 
not  make  any  part  of  the  public  ana  classical  in- 
struction." Of  the  12  members  of  tVe  board  of 
fellows,  having  the  government  of  the  college,  8, 
including  the  president,  must  be  Baptists ;  and 
of  tl^  board  of  36  trustees,  22  must  be  Baptists, 
5  Friends,  4  CongregationaUsts,  and  5  Episcopa- 
lians, representing  the  proportion  of  each  denom- 
ination  m  the  colony  at  the  time  of  the  char- 
ter. The  first  president  of  the  college  was  the 
Rev.  James  Manning,  D.  D.,  who  served  till 
1791.  During  this  period,  the  seat  of  the  college 
was  fixed  at  Providence ;  and,  during  a  part  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  the  operations  of  the 
institution  were  suspended,  the  college  building 
being  oocumed  by  the  state  militia,  and  by  the 
troops  of  Kochambeau.  The  Rev.  Jonathan 
Maxcy,  D.  D.,  was  the  second  president,  who 
served  from  1791  to  1802,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Asa  Messer,  D.  I)., 
who  held  the  position  till  1826.  During  his  in- 
cmnbency,  in  1804,  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  to  Brown  University,  in  honor  of 
Nicholas  Brown,  from  whom  it  had  received  the 
most  munificent  donations.  Dr.  Messer  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1827  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Wayland, 
D.  D.,  LL  D.,  who  resigned  in  1855,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  Biunas  Sears,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 


who  served  till  1867,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Alexis  Caswell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  In  Januaiy, 
1872,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent, 
the  Rev.  E.  G.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  The  in- 
stitution has  five  college  buildings  and  a  mansion 
for  the  president.  Its  situation  is  conmianding 
and  salubrious,  the  enclosed  college  grounds  cover- 
ing a  space  of  1 6  acres.  The  value  of  its  grounds, 
bmldings,  and  apparatus  is  estimated  at 
$1,500,000;  the  amount  of  its  productive  funds^ 
including  scholarships,  is  stated  (1876)  as 
^62,555.  The  average  amount  of  scholarship 
funds  exceeds  350,000. 

In  addition  to  the  classical  and  scientific 
courses,  there  have  been  established  departments 
of  practical  sdenoe,  including  (1)  chemistiy, 
applied  to  the  arts.  (2J  civil  engineering,  and  (3) 
agriculture.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  students- 
vmo  wish  to  prepare  themsi4ves  for  such  pursuits 
as  especially  require  the  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  and  their  applica- 
tions to  the  industrial  arts,  ^fhere  are  two  paurallel 
courses  of  instruction  for  the  degree  of  bachelor — 
of  arts,  and  of  philosophy,  each  extending  throu^ 
a  period  of  three  years.  The  one  is  lai^ly  com- 
posed of  classical  studies,  the  other  substitutes 
for  them  a  lai^r  amount  of  scientific  studies. 
Arrangements  are  made  by  which  students  hav& 
daily  exercises  in  the  gymnasiimi.  The  univer- 
sity library  contains  45,000  volumes,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  been  collected  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  It  is  especially  rich  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  antiquities,  bibliography, 
and  patristics.  Through  means  supplied  by  the 
munificence  of  John  Carter  Brown,  a  fire-proof 
building  for  the  library  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, with  accomodation  for  150,000  volumes. 
Inhere  is  also  a  valuable  museum  of  natural 
history,  containing  about  35,000  specimens. 

The  corps  of  instruction  includes  1 7  professors 
and  other  instructors ;  and  the  whole  number  of 
students  in  the  university,  in  1875 — 6,  was  255. 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  ^75  per  annum.  Among 
the  various  forms  of  aid  offered  to  students,  thero 
are  about  100  scholarships.  There  are  58  scholar 
ships  of  $1000  each,  tne  income  of  which  ia 
given,  imder  the  direction  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  corporation,  to  meritorious  stu- 
dents needing  pecimiary  aid. 

BUCHTEL  COLLEGE,  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
was  founded,  in  1872,  by  the  Universalists,  in 
order  to  afford  to  students  of  both  sexes  equal 
opportunities  for  a  thorough  practical  and  liberal 
education.  The  full  curriculum  embraces  a  com- 
plete collie  course  of  four  years,  a  thorough 
philosophical  course  of  two  years,  a  normal  course, 
and  a  preparatory  course.  The  corps  of  instruct- 
ors, in  1874,  included  15  professors  and  other  in- 
structors; and  the  whole  number  of  students  was 
212,  of  whom  112  were  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment. The  value  of  the  college  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  apparatus  is  estimated  at  ^250,000,  and 
its  productive  fund  amounts  to  about  $25,000. 
Rev.  S.  H.  McCou^ESTER,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the 
president  of  the  institution.  The  annual  tuition 
fee  is  $30. 
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BUFFALO,  a  lam  and  flouriflhing  city  in 
western  New  York,liaying  a  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  census  of  1875,  of  134,573. 

Educational  History. — ^The  first  school-district 
embraced  the  village  of  Buffalo,  in  which  the 
first  school-house  was  built  in  1806.  The  first 
school  tax  appears  to  have  been  levied  in  181 8, 
for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  rebuilding  the 
school-house,  burned,  with  the  rest  of  the  vulage, 
in  1813.  In  1822,  Millard  FiUmore  taught  the 
village  school  At  the  time  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  city  (1832),  there  were  6  districts,  each 
having  one  small  school-house  and  one  teacher. 
In  1836 — 7,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
appointment  by  the  common  council  of  a  super- 
intendent ;  from  which  event  dates  the  beginning 
of  the  school  system.  In  1838,  the  7  school-dk- 
tricts  were  divided  into  15,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  establish  a  common  school  in  each, 
with  departments  according  to  its  needs  and 
numbers,  and  a  "  Central  School,  where  idl  the 
higher  branches  necessary  to  a  complete  Eneli^ 
education  could  be  pursued  f  and,  in  all  these 
schools,  education  was  to  be  entirely  free.  In  1839, 
^YQ  new  and  commodious  school-houses  were 
built.  In  1853-4,  important  changes  were  made 
in  the  city  charter,  by  which,  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  city  council  in  pursuance  of  the  same,  the 
system  received  its  present  organization.  In 
1873,  Superintendent*  Lamed  endeavored  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  creating  a  board  of 
education,  to  have  the  management  of  the 
schools;  but  the  measure  met  with  but  little 
popular  favor,  and  did  not  prevail. — The  city 
9uperi7itendents  have  been  as  follows:  Under 
election  for  one  year  by  the  common  council, 
R.  W.  Haskins,  N.  P.  Spracue,  and  0.  G.  Steele, 
successively,  during  1837;  Oliver  G.  Steele,  1838, 
-39,  -45,  and  -51 ;  Daniel  Bowen,  1840,  -46, 
and  -49 ;  Silas  Kingsley,  1841 ;  Samuel  Cald- 
well, 1842  and  -43  ;  Elias  S.  Hawley,  1844,  -47, 
and  -48;  Henry  K.  Yiele,  1850;  Victor  M.  Rice, 
-52  and  -53  ;  under  the  new  law,  electing  for 
two  years,  Ephraim  F.  Cook,  1854 — 5  and  1856 
—7;  Joseph  Warren,  1858—9;  Sandfoid  B. 
Hunt,  1860—61;  John  B.  Saekett,  1862—3; 
Henry  D.  Garvin,  1864—5 ;  John  S.  Fosdick, 
1866—7;  Samuel  Slade,  1868—9;  Thomas  Loth- 
Toj),  1870—71 ;  Josephus  N.  Lamed,  1872—3; 
William  S.  Rice,  1874 — 5,  and  re-elected  for  the 
term  which  expires  Dec.  31.,  1877. 

School  System. — By  the  charter  of  1853 — 4, 
the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mon council,  and  are  free  to  all  persons  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  20  years.  Colored  children 
are  admitted  to  any  of  the  schools,  but  one 
colored  school  must  be  maintained.  ITie  cost  of 
sites  and  school-houses  must  be  assessed  on  the 
property  of  school  -  districts ;  but  all  other  ex- 
penses are  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  or  by 
tax.  The  Central  High  School  is  entitled  to 
share  in  all  appropriations  to  academies ;  and 
the  districts  participate  in  the  apportionment  to 
public  schools. — ^The  superiTitenaent  of  education 
IS  elected  on  general  city  ticket  for  two  years. 
He  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  depart- 


ment of  education ;  and  his  duties  are,  to  warn- 
mend  courses  of  study,  to  hire  teacheis,  who  are 
subject  to  his  directions ;  under  direction  of  the 
city  council,  to  contract  for  "  lots,  houses,  ind 
supplies,"  and  to  carry  into  effect  all  proriaou 
relating  to  education. — The  course  of  stodj  k 
divided  into  ten  grades,  and  embraces,  beoda 
the  common  branches,  drawing,  oompootko. 
vocal  music,  and,  in  some  schools,  German. 

Educational  Condition.  —  The  number  of 
school-districts  is  35 ;  of  schools  with  one  de- 
partment, 14 ;  with  two  departments,  11 ;  witk 
three,  17;  of  night  schools,  7.  The  pdndpil 
items  of  school  statistics  for  the  year  eoding 
Dec.  31.,  1876,  are  as  follows : 

Whole  narober  of  children  enrolled  (estimated)  40,oe( 

No.  of  papils  registered  in  day  schools 23,ofc 

No.  of  pupils  registered  in  night  schools M!l 

No.  of  teachers  employed 43t 

Beceipto  from  school  rood $77,552.27 

"        by  tax 237,697.73 

Total $315,150.00 

Total  expenditures $313,75«« 

Of  the  42  principals  employed,  33  are  mak 
with  salaries  ranging  from  ^50  to  $1,450;  and 
9  are  females,  with  salaries  ranging  from  $5J6 
to  $800.  The  salaries  of  assistants  range  from 
8400  to  $650.  llie  amount  paid  for  sskrieB  is 
$275,000. 

In  the  Central  School,  the  courses  of  study  iR 
a  shorter  £ndish  course,  requiring  two  jetA 
and  an  English  and  a  classiod  course,  each  re- 
quiring three  years.  The  Regent's  examinatioo 
in  full  admits  to  the  two  regular  counee.  b 
1876,  there  were  in  attendance  159  boys  and  22^ 
girls ;  and  the  number  of  teachers  was  14,  tbe 
amount  of  whose  salaries  was  $15,750.  The  staH; 
normal  school  at  Buffalo  was  opened  in  IHTl 
The  common  council  appropriated  $45,0(W, 
and  the  supervisors  of  the  county,  an  equal  sm. 
for  the  erection  of  a  building,  on  a  site  ooid' 
prising  5  acres,  given  for  the  purpose  bj  Jew 
Ketchum,  for  the  nominal  sum  of  ^,500.  Pnpili 
are  admitted,  at  16  years  of  age,  on  the  reoos- 
mendation  of  the  local  school  officers,  and  afttf 
passing  an  examination  in  the  conunon  Eogli^ 
branches. 

Parochial  Schools. — There  are  15  parodii*! 
schools  for  instruction  in  common  brancbeB.i& 
connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  t 
colleges,  and  several  convent  and  Sisters'  scbook. 
In  the  first,  during  the  year  ending  Dec  3L 
1876,  there  were  7,976  pupils,  taught  by  98  teach- 
ers. Canisius  College  is  conducted  by  Jesuit 
Fathers,  assisted  by  lay  teachers;  in  1876,  it  had 
146  students.  8t.  Josephs  College  is  under  the 
charge  of  Christian  Brothers,  with  300  pupils. 

Private  Schools. — The  Buffalo  Female  Acad- 
emy was  organized  in  1851.  It  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  has  a  coll^iate  de- 
partment, academic  departments,  and  a  primuy 
department.  Other  schools  are,  the  Heathoote 
school  for  boys,  and  the  Buffalo  Classical  School 
the  latter  a  school  of  long  standing.  Besida 
these,  there  are  numerous  other  scho(^  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  both  for  boys  and  for  girls. 
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BUGENHAGEN,   Johaxm,    one  of  the 

leaders  of  the  German  reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  bom  in  1485,  at  WoUin  in 
Pomerania,  and  died  in  1558.  Next  to  Melanch- 
thon,  he  was  the  most  prominent  educator  among 
the  fathers  of  German  Protestantism.  When 
only  18  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  school  of  'A:eptow,  wnich  soon  became 
so  famous  that  it  attracted  scholars  from  various 
countries  of  northern  Europe.  In  1517,  he  was 
called  by  the  abbot  of  Belbuck  to  assume  the 
office  of  teacher  of  theology  to  his  convent. 
After  joining  the  reformation,  he  was  for  some 
years  professor  at  the  university  of  Wittenbere ; 
but  from  1536  until  his  deat^,  his  time  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  various  countries.  In  connection  with 
every  Protestant  church,  he  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish a  Protestant  school,  and  he  is  believed  to 
have  thus  done  more  for  the  spread  of  education 
in  Protestant  Germany  than  even  Luther  him- 
self. The  church  established  by  him  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick  served  as  a  model  for  a  large 
number  of  others.  The  church  constitution  of 
this  duchy,  drawn  up  by  him  in  1528,  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  two  Latin  schools  for 
boys,  each  with  three  teachers,  of  two  German 
schools  for  boys,  and  four  mh*  schools.  The  in- 
struction given  in  these  schools  consisted  chiefly 
in  teaching  the  catechism  and  singing ;  but  in  the 
girls'  schools,  biblical  historv  was  an  essential 
branch.  The  poor  were  to  be  aided  as  much  as 
possible  to  obtain  admission  into  these  schools, 
and  the  heads  of  the  parish  were  to  exercise  a 
<!areful  supervision  over  the  education  of  all  the 
children.  In  the  villages  and  towns,  the  sexton 
was  expected  to  eive  mstruction  to  the  lowest 
classes.  To  aid  uiis  work  of  teaching,  Bugen- 
hagen  translated  the  Bible  into  Low  German, 
very  closely  following  the  High  German  trans- 
lation of  Luther. 

BUBEAU  OF  EDUCATION,  National, 
an  office  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  organized  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  congress  approved  March 
2.,  1867.  This  office  had  its  rise  in  the  need, 
long  felt  by  leading  educators,  of  some  central 
agency  by  which  the  general  educational  statistics 
of  the  country  could  be  collected,  preserved,  con- 
densed, and  properly  arrangBd  for  distribution. 
In  February,  1866,  a  memorial  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  asking  for  the 
^tablishment  of  a  national  bureau  of  education. 
This  memorial  emanated  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  and  City  School-Superintend- 
ents, and  enumerated  the  following  as  the  means 
by  which  the  proposed  bureau  could  promote  the 
interests  of  education  :  "(1)  By  securing  greater 
uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics,  and 
eo  interpreting  them  fiiat  they  may  be  more 
widely  available  and  reliable  as  educational  tests 
and  measures ;  (2)  By  bringing  together  the  re- 
sults of  school-systems  in  different  communities, 
states,  and  countries,  and  determining  their  com- 
parative value ;  (3)  By  collecting  tl:^  results  of 
all  important  experiments  in  new  and  special 


methods  of  school  instruction  and  management, 
and  making  them  the  common  property  of  school- 
officers  and  teachers  throughout  the  country ;  (4) 
By  diffusing  among  the  people  information  re- 
specting the  school-laws  of  the  different  states ; 
the  various  modes  of  providing  and  disbursing 
school-funds ;  the  different  classes  of  school-officers 
and  their  relative  duties ;  the  qualifications  re- 
(^uired  of  teachers,  the  modes  of  their  examina- 
tion, and  the  agencies  provided  for  their  special 
training ;  the  best  methods  of  classifying  and 
grading  schools,  improved  plans  of  school-houses, 
together  with  modes  of  heating  and  ventilation, 
etc., — information  now  obtained  only  by  a  few 
persons  and  at  great  expense,  but  which  is  of  the 
nighest  value  to  all  intrusted  with  the  mana^ 
ment  of  schools ;  (5)  By  aiding  oommunitieB 
and  states  in  the  organization  of  school-systems 
in  which  mischievous  errors  shall  be  avoided,  and 
vital  agencies  and  well-tried  improvements  be 
included ;  (6j  By  the  general  diffusion  of  correct 
ideas  respecting  the  value  of  education  as  a  quick- 
ener  of  intelle<^ual  activities,  as  a  moral  renova- 
tor, as  a  multiplier  of  industry  and  a  consequent 
producer  of  wealth,  and,  finally,  as  the  stren^ 
and  shield  of  civil  liberty."  The  act  establishing 
the  bureau  prescribes  that  its  operations  shall  be 
the  **  collecting  of  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall 
show  the  conmtion  and  progress  of  education  in 
the  several  states  and  territories,  and  the  diffus- 
ing of  such  information  respecting  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  schooT-fiystems  and 
methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  -  S3rsteins  and 
otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education.'' 

Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  was  the  first  commis- 
sioner of  education,  appointed  in  pursuance  of 
this  law ;  and  under  him  the  Bureau  was  organ- 
ized and  put  in  operation.  Two  reports  were  is- 
sued by  him,  that  of  1867 — 8,  and  a  special  re- 
port on  the  District  of  Columbia;  but  for  several 
reasons,  chiefly  the  want  of  congressional  cooper- 
ation and  support,  the  operations  of  the  Bureau, 
during  this  period,  were  neither  extensive  nor  of 
consi<&rable  importance.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
1870,  Dr.  Barnard  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Eaton,  Jr.,  the  present  incumbent,  during 
the  six  years  of  whose  administration,  the  Bureau 
has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  work.  Be- 
sides the  five  annual  reports,  from  1870  to  1874, 
it  has  issued  twenty-seven  circulars  of  informa- 
tion, containing  important  summaries  of  intelli- 
gence relating  to  the  condition  of  education  in 
foreign  coimtries,  or  upon  other  interesting  edu- 
cational topics. 

The  relation  of  the  Bureau  to  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  country,  which  are  exclusively 
under  state  control,  is  entirely  ancillary.  Its  office 
is  to  aid  by  dispensing  information,  not  to  direct. 
It  has  no  power  to  demand  information ;  but  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  state 
and  city  authorities  and  officials  in  affording  proper 
replies  to  its  interro^tories.  The  extent  of  its 
operations  in  gathering  information  wiU  be  ap- 
parent from  l£e  following  statement  extracted 
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£rom  a. recent  '' Statement,"  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Bureau  iteelf  : — 

"  The  field  for  exploration  it  presents  embraces 
the  thirty-seven  states  and  eleven  territories.  To 
make  the  exploration  thorough,  the  bureau  must 
examine  every  school  law,  and  mark  whatever 
change  or  amendment  may  be  made,  including 
the  charters  of  city  boards  of  education,  with 
their  rules  and  ordinmices.  It  must  sift,  for 
things  deserving  general  attention,  the  reports  of 
every  state-,  county-,  and  city-superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  that  may  be  sent  to  it.  It 
must  get  at  the  work  not  only  of  the  public  high 
schools,  but  also  of  the  private  acaaemies  and 
special  preparatory  schools.  It  must  look  throu^ 
the  annual  catalogues  and  calendars  of  a  long  list 
of  colleges  and  universitieB ;  schools  of  divinity, 
law,  medicine,  and  science;  reformatories,  and 
institutions  for  the  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded — selecting  from 
each  what  is  worthy  to  be  noted  in  the  way  of 
either  improvement  or  defect  And,  besides  all 
tills,  it  must  keep  its  eyes  wide  open  to  ob- 
serve the  growth  of  libraries,  museiuns,  schools 
of  art  or  industry,  and  other  aids  to  the  proper 
training  of  the  people  ;  must  see  what  the  eau- 
cational  journals  say  as  to  school-matters  in  their 
several  states ;  must  note  what  may  be  worth  pre- 
serving in  the  utterances  at  teachers'  associations 
and  gatherings  of  scientific  men ;  and  must  keep 
up,  with  reference  to  all  these  things,  an  incessant 
correspondence  with  every  portion  of  the  country. 
In  fact,  its  correspondence  reaches,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  the  48  states  and  territories,  to  206 
cities,  132  normal  schools  or  departments,  144 
business  colleges,  54  kindergarten,  1,455  acad- 
emies, 103  schools  especially  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing pupils  for  the  colleges,  240  institutions  for 
the  higher  traming  of  young  women,  383  colleges 
and  universities,  73  schools  of  science,  115  of 
theology,  37  of  law,  and  98  of  medicine ;  with 
585  libraries,  26  art  museums,  53  museums  of 
natural  history,  40  institutions  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes,  28  for  the  blind,  9  for  the 
feeble-minded,  400  for  orphan^,  and  45  for  the 
reformation  of  misguided  youth." 

The  diffusion  of  information  by  the  Bureau 
takes  a  wide  range,  embracing  not  only  full  and 
statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  progress 
and  condition  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
but  as  to  the  "  ministries  of  instruction  in  the 
several  European  states,  as  to  the  useful  sugges- 
tions in  foreign  educational  reports  and  journals, 
and  as  to  the  systems  of  training  in  the  universi- 
ties, gymnasia,  real-schools,  schools  of  architec- 
ture and  drawing,  and  the  various  institutions 
of  primary  education  in  every  civilized  com- 
munity or  state."  The  mode  of  disseminating 
this  intelligence  is,  (1)  By  annual  reports,  each 
gjvinc  abs&acts  of  the  various  classes  of  instruc- 
tion (such  as  primary,  secondary,  superior,  pro- 
fessional and  special),  with  lists  and  statistics  of 
noticeable  institutions  and  estimates  of  progress 
or  retrogression  in  various  lines;  (2)  By  occasional 
drcnlars  of  informcUion  (of  which  27  have  been 
issued  up  to  1876) ;  and  (3)  By  written  answers 


to  inc^uiries  on  school  matters  addressed  to  tk 
commissioner.  The  amount  of  intelligence  ood- 
I  veyed.  by  these  means,  with  respect  to  eaucatknol 
systems,  school  laws,  and  important  institutioiB. 
is  such  as  has  never  previously  been  made  gens' 
ally  accessible  in  the  United  States,  and  sieL 
certainly,  as  no  single  state,  much  less  any  m^ 
individual  or  private  association,  could  haTe 
obtained,  without  an  expenditure  whidi  it  would 
have  probably  been  either  unaUe  or  unwilling  to 
incur. 

While  there  is  a  veir  emphatic  and  genenl 
opposition  in  the  United  States  to  the  e^ibiiflb- 
ment  of  any  national  system  of  education,  or  ti> 
conferring  upon  the  general  goyermnent  the 
right  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  state 
systems,  there  has  nevertheless  been  genenOr 
manifested  a  full  appreciation  of  the  falueof 
the  Bureau  of  Education  as  now  consdtated. 
and  a  cordial  dispositifm  to  supply  the  Conm» 
sioner  with  the  fullest  replies  to  his  inquiries  &r 
information,  as  well  as  with  copies  of  all  edo- 
cational  documents  issued  under  state  or  dtr 
authority.  In  bringing  about  this  very  dediabk 
state  of  things,  of  course,  the  manner  in  whkk 
the  affairs  of  the  Bureau  have  been  administa^ 
has  had  much  to  do.  It  would  be  easjr  br  u 
injudicious  course  to  bring  about  an  antagooiga 
that  would  most  effectuaUy  prevent  any  i\a(^ 
progress. 

An  educational  library  of  probably  uisff- 
passed  richness  is  another  of  the  valuiJi)Ie  fruits 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau.  This  is,  in  part 
composed  of  choice  collections  bearing  on  thr 
history  and  art  of  education  in  this  oountiy  azxi 
abroad ;  in  part,  of  the  accumulations  made  is 
the  process  of  annual  examination  into  the  coo- 
dition  of  pubUc-school  instruction,  the  ststeiif 
academies  and  colleges,  and  the  rise  and  work  d 
professional  and  special  schools.  This  libra17.it 
18  said,  for  purposes  of  practical  investigatkHL  ^ 
superior  to  any  other  educational  library  in  eiis- 
ence,  except,  perhaps,  the  one  at  Vienna.  With  iti 
vast  accumulations  from  year  to  year,  its  v^ 
as  a  library  of  reference  is  constantly  incressii^ 
—  See  Reports  of  U,  S,  Commissioner  qf  Ed»- 
cation,  1870 — 4;  also  Nalional  Bwrmu  (f 
Education  ;  its  History,  Work,  and  ItiMituik»^ 
a  pamphlet  by  Albx.  Shiras,  D,l},^  prepawl 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissiontf  of  Eiia- 
cation  (Washington,  1875). 

BUBGHEB  SCHOOL  (Ger.  Burgmfh^ 
a  name  given  to  many  public  schools  of  a  hig)^ 
grade  in  the  towns  of  Germany,  designed  to  ed- 
ucate the  children  of  citizens  for  a  practical  bos- 
ness  life.  Formerly,  the  course  of  instructioD  ifl 
the  town  schools  embraced  the  ancient  langoa^ 
and  the  study  of  Latin,  in  particular,  was  fw- 
quently,  even  as  late  as  the  eighteenUi  oentniy 
regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  eiin» 
course.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eiriiteenth 
century,  a  radical  reform  began  gradui&y  to  l^ 
effected.  Teachers  and  school  authorities  inTCSth 
gated  the  comparative  usefulness  of  the  difienaJt 
branches  of  instruction  for  all  those  classeB  d 
towns-people  who  did  not  follow  one  <^  tk 
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learned  profesrions,  and  the  conclusioii  generally 
reached  was,  that  natural  science,  geography, 
history,  and  similar  studies  are  of  very  much 
higher  advantage  to  the  future  citizen,  than  a 
knowledge  of  Latin.  The  organization  of  the 
town  schools  was  gradually  changed,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles ;  and,  on  Jan.  2.,  1804, 
the  first  BUrgerschule  was  opened  at  Leipsic. 
Since  that  time,  a  large  number  of  flourishing 
schools  bearing  this  name  have  sprung  up  in  the 
large  cities.  In  the  further  devdopment  of  the 
school  system  of  Germany,  the  term,  as  a  dis- 
tinctive name,  has  to  a  great  extent  been  dropped, 
and  the  schools  formerly  thus  designated  consti- 
tute, imder  various  names,  the  higher  division 
of  the  Volksschulen.  The  name  hdhere  BUr- 
gerschide  is  identical  with  the  more  common 
Bealschule.  (See  Real  School,  and  Germany.) 

BX7RLINGT0N  TJNIVEBSITY,  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  was  founded  by  the  Baptists,  in 
1852.  In  1875—6,  it  had  60  students,  and  a  corps 
of  8  professors  and  other  instructors.  The  value 
of  its  grounds,  building,  and  apparatus  is  about 
940,000 ;  its  endowment  fund,  about  $20,000. 
Trof .  L.  E.  WorcestCT  has  been  the  president  of 
i;he  institution  since  1872.  The  annual  tuition 
fee  is  $42. 

BUSBY,  Richard,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  English  pedagogues,  was  bom  in  Lutton, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1606,  and  died  in  1695. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Westminster  School 
and  Oxford  University;  and,  in  1640,  was  ap- 
pointed head-master  of  Westminster,  in  which 
r'tion  he  continued  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
vas  here  that  he  achieved  his  great  fame  as 
the  most  successful  school-master  of  his  age.  and 
the  most  imperious  one  too,  for  his  frequent  and 
excessive  use  of  the  rod  or  birch  has  made  his 
name  proverbial.  Within  his  school  he  was  the 
most  arbitrary  of  despots ;  and  it  is  said  that 
when  the  kin^  entered  his  school-room,  he  would 
not  remove  his  hat,  being  unwilling  that  the  boys 
should  deem  any  one  his  superior.  AfVlien  taxed 
with  the  severity  of  his  punishments,  he  pointed 
to  the  many  iUustrious  and  learned  men  whom 
he  had  educated  in  his  school,  among  whom  at 
one  time  he  could  number  no  less  than  sixteen 
bishops.  Dr.  South,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
his  pupils,  was  at  first  a  very  dull,  obstinate,  and 
intractable  scholar ;  but  Dr.  Busby  discerned  his 
latent  genius,  and  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring 
it  forth,  in  the  doing  of  which  the  rod  was  by  no 
means  spared,  and  the  master  lived  to  enjoy  his 
pupil's  fame  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pulpit 
orators  of  his  time.  Dr.  Busby's  works  as  an 
author  were  confined  to  some  text-books,  which 
he  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools. 

BUSIKESS  COLLEGES,  as  now  existing 
in  the  United  States,  are  the  product  of  individuiu 
effort  directed  to  the  supplying  of  a  public  want. 
As  distinct  institutions,  they  are  the  outgrowth 
of  the  past  thirty  years,  although  schods  and 
private  daases  for  instruction  in  the  commercial 
branches  —  particularly  book-keeping  and  pen- 
manship— ^have  been  in  vogue  for  a  much  lon^r 
time.  Thirty  years  ago,  most  of  UtoB  kind  of  m- 


stmction  was  given  by  a  few  private  teachers  in 
the  large  cities  (who  generally  united  the  duties 
of  teacher  with  those  of  public  accountant),  and 
bv  itinerant  professors  who  traveled  from  place  to 

Elace,  teaching  special  classes  for  a  limited  num- 
er  of  lessons  at  low  rates.  These  teachers  or 
professors  were  often  authors  of  books  or  of 
systems  claiming  pre-eminence  over  the  ordinary 
school  methods ;  and  by  confining  themselves  to 
the  woriL  in  which  they  excelled,  they  undoubt- 
edly accomplished  much  good.  The  utility  of 
this  practical  training  was  readily  apparent,  and 
as  a  matter  of  self-protection  no  leas  man  of  self- 
respect,  the  established  schools,  public  and  private, 
were  induced  to  recognize  the  importance  of  these 
useful  branches,  and  to  supdly  instruction  therein 
in  more  liberal  measure.  There  sprung  up  also, 
in  the  large  cities  and  villages,  scnools,  making 
the  practical  studies  a  specialty,  and  calling 
themselves  commercial  or  merccnitUe  colleges. 
Some  of  them  were  oi^ganized  imder  state  char- 
ters and  authorized  to  issue  diplomas  in  due  form. 
These  institutions  placed  themselves  before  the 
public  as  professional  schools,  assnming  the  same 
relations  to  the  future  business-man  as  those 
which  already  existed  between  the  medical,  law, 
and  theological  schools,  and  the  members  of  those 
various  professions. 

Among  the  pioneers  in  this  work,  may  be 
mention^  R.  m.  Bartlett  of  Cincinnati,  Peter 
Duff  of  Pittsburgh,  James  Arlington  Bennett 
of  New  York,  and  George  N.  Comer  of  Boston. 
As  there  was  no  unity  of  action  among  these 
teachers  and  no  means  of  measuring  their  indi- 
vidual efforts,  either  absolutely  or  rektively,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  was  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  adopted,  or  to  what  extent  the  various 
schools  made  good  the  claim  to  their  chosen  title. 
But  the  respect  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
community,  and  the  fact  that  they  supplied  in  a 
good  measure  preliminary  training  wnich  had 
heretofore  been  obtainable  only  m  counting- 
houses,  is  presumptive  evidence  that  they  deeerv^ 
the  recognition  and  support  which  they  received. 
The  time  required  for  a  full  course  of  study  in 
these  pioneer  schools  varied,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  student,  from  three  weeks  to  three 
months ;  whereas,  the  reputable  business  colleges 
of  to-day  do  not  pretend  to  graduate  their  stu- 
dents in  less  than  m)m  one  to  two  years.  These 
facts  alone  must  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  body  of  learning  which 
makes  up  the  college  course.  Not  onlj  have 
the  main  studies,  —  book-keeping,  penmanship, 
and  arithmetic,  been  materially  enlaived  and 
intensified,  but  other  not  less  important  branches 
have  been  added,  the  purpose  and  effect  of  this 
being  to  give  form  and  symmetry  to  the  training, 
and  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  broadly 
educated  accountants  and  clerks.  Among  the 
branches  which  have  been  added  are  poutical 
economy,  including  civil  government;  commercial 
law ;  correspondence,  embracing  the  elements  of 


English  oomporition  and  piactical  grammar;  pho- 

icularly 
German,  French,  and  SpanisL  Some  Institutions 
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iBve  aieo  made  a  promineDt  fe&tuieof  telegraphy,    goremmeiit.    Ilie  American 

tut  the  feature  which  attractH  most  attention,  on  the  other  baud,  having  no  public  reougnitim. 
iDth  from  its  Doveltv  and  its  uaefulDces,  per-  i  except  as  the  result  of  iiidividual  work — with  n 
UDB  t«  the  practical  methods  of  appljing  in-  '  official  BUpervision  to  inspire  or  coDtrol  thur 
traction  under  the  guise  of  real  busmen  opera-  .  actions,  are  aa  various  in  their  methods  and  thrir 
ions.  This  plan  emliraces  the  oiganiiing  of  tite  degtwe  of  excellence  as  are  other  pure);  buanca 
dranced  students  into  husineat  communities,  so  enterprises.  And  there  is  little  donbt  that.  Gkr 
djusted  in  their  workings  as  to  repraaent  the  other  busin'efe  enterpriaei,  they  will  continue  Ic 
aried  interests  and  intercourse  which  exist  in  '  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  faithful  wori 
he  outside  world.  Thus,  certain  members  are  until  they  shall  become  as  much  a  part  of  tm 
Btabli^ied  as  merchants,  otheis  as  agenta  or  i  educational  system  as  are  the  claadcal  and  ^k- 
Tokeis,  others  as  manufacturers,  others  as  im-  fenianal  schools  and  colleges,  whose  purptnei  and 
lOrters  and  jobbers,  othera  as  bankers, etc.;  each  scopearemoredefinitely  hiedin  thepublicmind, 
a  his  turn  serving  in  these  several  relations,  and  'tlie  report  for  \»~i  of  the  U.  S.  ('ommieaioiier 
U  ti^ther  performing  Ihe  functions  of  a  work-  of  Kducation  showed  that  there  were  1 36  of  tlujt 
ng  community.  Not  only  ia  this  method  carried  inBtittitions  in  the  different  states  of  the  I'iudo. 
n  in  the  separate  schools,  but  some  of  the  moat  i  in  126  of  which  there  were  577  instructors.  Md 
irominent  among  them  in  the  lai^r  cities  have  I  2iS92  students,  of  whom  2,S6T  were  females. 
Btablishcd  a  system  of  intercommunication  by  ■-  BlTTTKAmr,  Philipp  Earl,  a  tienuu 
rhich  the  work  is  widely  extended  through  postal  professor  of  classical  literature,  was  born  u 
orreepondence.  Thus  representative  merchandise  i  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  1764.  and  died  in 
I  really  shipped  by  the  members  of  one  school  !  Herlin.  in  1H29.  After  completing  liis  studio 
:>  thoseof  another,  drafts  are  drawn, remittances  I  at  the  university  of  Gottingen,  he  was  for  a  timr 
lade,  extended  businesssettlements  effected. and,  tutorof  the  princes  of  Anhalt-Deseau,  became,  in 
1  fact,  all  the  minute  details  of  a  varied  business  I  17K9.  assistant  accretaiy,  and  in  1796  aecretair 
carried  on.  As  will  be  seen,  this  extended  :  of  the  royal  library  of  Berlin,  in  160O  prxAemn 
J — J    .z__    .^___   .1. .    , .^   .,      Joiichimiilhiil  (lifmnaMum.aikA   \~  '"" 


QTTespondence  and  co-operation  give  the  best 
pportunity  for  effective  criticism  and  discipline. 
nd  may  be  made  as  completely  the  rebeanol  of 
he  future  business  man  for  hu  life-work,  as  is 
he  clinicid  practice  of  the  medical  college  or  the 
iioot^4»urt  of  the  law  school. 
The  business  colleges  of    America  differ 


librarian  and  memberof  the  academy  of  sckucf. 
lie  WHS  also,  from  ItjOS  to  1UI2,  editor  of  ik 
Spener'sc/ie  Zeiliauf.  Buttmann  is  the  anliM 
of  three  lireek  ^ram mare,  two  of  which,  prepand 
for  the  gymnasia  ( Griechiache  Orammatii.  Bn- 
lin,  1792,  22d  edit..  1H69.  Griechische  Scii^- 
mportant  reelects  from  those  of  European  coud-  I  frammalit,  Berhn.  1S16, 17th  edit.,  1 875).  hii^ 
ries.  The  commercial  coll^^  of  Germany  .  had  for  many  years  an  almost  exclusiTe  SWST  a 
nd  France  are  less  professioiul  in  their  design  I  many  learned  institutions.  Both  have  been  tiaie- 
od  lees  practical  in  their  operations.  In  France  |  lated  into  English.  lie  also  published  Lankgi* 
•rticularly,  the  commercial  schools  ore  under  I  an  explanation  of  Greek  words,  especially  fur 
ovemment  patronaae  and  direction,  and  aim  to  I  Homer  and  Hesiod  (Berlin,  1818 — 1825,  Engi- 
apply  not  only  well-trained  clerks  for  the  civil  .  transl.,  3d  ed.,  I^ndon,  1U46);  Mylholoffus.tra- 
enioe,  but  educated  sailors  and  scientific  ship-  lection  of  essays  on  the  l^ends  of  antiqaitT 
uilders  as  well.  The  course  of  study  covers  'Berlin,  1828 — 1829),  and  editioiM  of  sevenl 
hree  years,  and  is  definitely  pracribed  by  the  I  Greek  and  latin  clsteiaB. 


OADBT.  See  Miutabt  Scbools,  and  Naval  1  who  have  the  highest  stoiidiiig  are  admitted  » 
IcHooi^  I  cadets  as  soon  as  vacancies  occur  in  Uie  coUt^- 

CASBTS'  OOLLEOE,  the  name  of  a  de-  ;  When  admitted,  they  study  for  two  years agreW 
ortment  of  the  Boyal  Military  Colle^  at  Sand-  '  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  militoiy  ad- 
lursl,  England.  Its  objects  are.  to  give  a  sound  i  ence  and  practice ;  and  when  the  course  is  emu- 
[tilitary  education  to  youths  intended  for  the  pleted,  the  cadets  are  eligible  to  the  reception  of 
rmy.  and  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  commis-  I  commissjons  in  the  cavalry  and  infaotiy.  a  co^ 
ions  when  the  education  is  completed.  Appli-  .  tain  number  of  which  are  placed  at  the  du^noil 
ation  for  admission  is  made  to  Uie  commander    of  the  coll^^. 

n  chief,  who,  on  the  production  of  satisfactory  \  CAI^IFOItNXA.  was  a  lart  of  the  terrilorr 
ertiflcatea  and  references,  gives  permission  to  which  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  at  ih:' 
iace  the  name  of  the  youth  applying  on  the  list  '  cloec  of  the  Mexican  war.  It  was  admitted  inlu 
•f  candiilates.  The  age  for  admission  is  between  I  the  Union  as  a  state  Sept.  9.,  1850. 
Sand  19.  The  courwe  for  adraifflion  includes  Kduai/ioiml  His/my. — The  foundation  of  tin 
Di^li^  composition,  modem  languages,  math-  I  school  system  of  the  state  was  laid  by  the  consn- 
matics.  geography,  history,  the  natuiil  and  ex-  |  tutional  convention  at  Monterey,  in  1849,  by  i 
■erimental  sciences,  and  drawing.  After  exami-  i  provision  for  appropriatiiig  for  school  paipostf 
lation.  the  candidates  are  reported  to  the  com-  |  the  proceeds  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  m  Uk 
Dander  in  chief  in  the  order  of  merit ;  and  those  |  500,0110  acres  of  land,granted  by  CtrngresB  to  nes 
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states,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improyements. 
This  measure  was  carried  after  a  sharp  stru^le, 
and  by  one  vote.  The  constitution  also  proi^ed 
for  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
empowered  the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  system 
of  common  schools,  to  be  kept  open  at  least  three 
montlis  in  the  year.  The  first  legislature,  of 
1849 — 50,  took  no  action  on  school  matters;  but, 
in  1850 — 1,  the  second  state  legislature  passed  a 
crude  law  providing  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
state  school  moneys,  pro  rata,  to  sectarian  and  re- 
ligious as  well  as  to  public  schools.  In  1852 — 3, 
Hon.  Frank  Soule  drafted  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  more  complete  school  law,  which  re- 
mained in  force  until  1855,  when  Hon.  D.  R. 
Ashley  secured  the  passage  of  a  revised  law 
which  contained  stringent  provisions  against  the 
apportionment  of  public  moneys  for  the  support 
of  sectarian  schools.  This  law  was  not  materially 
changed  until  1864,  when  the  state  superintend- 
ent secured  the  passage  of  important  financial 
amendments  whicn  more  than  doubled  the  school 
revenue.  Among  these  provisions  was  the  levy- 
ing of  a  state  tax  of  five  cents  on  the  hundred 
dcdlars. 

A  state  normal  school  was  oi^ganized  in  1 862, 
and  was  located  in  San  Francisco.  In  1866,  "an 
act  to  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools," 
draftea  by  the  state  superintendent,  was  passed 
under  the  title  of  the  Revised  School  Law. 
This  law  remains,  with  a  few  imimportant 
changes,  on  the  statute  books  at  the  present  day. 
In  1869,  the  state  university  was  established  at 
Berkeley,  near  Oakland.  In  1874,  the  state-tax 
was  increased  so  as  to  yield  a  revenue  of  87 
per  unit  of  the  school  census, — a  revenue  which, 
m  1875,  amounted  to  $1,100,000. 

The  first  public  school  was  opened  in  San 
Francisco,  Dec.,  1849,  by  John  C.  Pelton,  after- 
wards city  superintendent  of  San  Francisco.  In 
1866,  the  whole  state  attained  to  a  free-school 
system,  rcde-biUs  being  abolished  by  law.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  most  of  the  countnr  schools 
eked  out  their  liDiited  amount  of  school  moneys 
by  monthly  rates  of  tuition.  The  total  amount 
of  money  expended  for  public  school  purposes 
from  1851  to  1875  was  $20,000,000. 

Slate  Superintendents. — ^The  folio  ^ng  is  a  list 
of  the  state  superintendents :  (1)  John  G.  Mar- 
vin, from  1851  to  1854;  (2)  Paul  K.  Hubbs, 
from  1854  to  1857;  (3)  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 
from  1857  to  1863 ;  (4)  John  Swett,  from  1863 
to  1868;  (5)  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  from  1868  to 
1872;  (6)  Heniy  N.  Bolander,  from  1872  to 
1876 ;  (7)  Ezra  S.  Carr,  the  present  incumbent, 
who  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1876. 

School  St/stem. — The  schools  of  the  state  are 
under  the  supervision  of  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  county  superintendents,  and 
city  superintendents,  bH  elected  by  popular  vote. 
The  state  board  of  education  is  composed  of  the 
governor,  the  state  superintendent,  and  six  county 
superintendents,  all  being  members  ex  officio, 
and  has  power  to  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books, to  issue  life  diplomas,  to  adopt  a  course  of 
studies  for  the  schools  of  the  statei  and  to  make 


rules  and  r^olations  for  the  government  of  the 
schools.  The  city  hoards  of  education  are 
elected  by  the  people  directly,  under  special  city 
charters  and  local  school  laws.  Besides  these, 
there  are  boards  of  district  school  trustees,  chosen 
at  special  school  elections,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  one  trustee  being  elected  annually.  There 
are  boards  of  examination  for  the  state,  for  the 
counties,  and  for  the  cities.  The  state  board  of 
examination  is  composed  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent and  four  professional  teachers  appointed 
by  him,  at  a  salary  of  $200  a  year,  and  has  power 
to  prepare  c[ue8tions  for  the  state,  city,  and 
county  examinations,  and  to  issue,  on  the  result 
of  such  examinations,  educational  diplomasr 
valid  for  6  years,  and  firsts  second  and  third 
grade  certificates,  valid  for  4,  3,  and  2  years,  re- 
spectively. The  county  hoards  qf  examination 
are  composed  of  the  county  superintendent,  and 
from  3  to  5  professional  teachers,  holding  first 
^^rade  certificates,  appointed  by  the  county  super- 
mtendent,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  at  a  compen- 
sation of  $3  a  day,  and  traveling  expenses.  They 
are  authorized  to  hold  quarterly  county  examina- 
tions, and  to  issue  first,  second,  and  third  grade 
certificates,  valid  for  3  years,  2  years,  and  1  year, 
respectively.  The  city  hoards  qf  examination 
are  composed  of  the  city  superintendent  and  four 
professional  teachers,  holding  educational  diplo- 
mas, and  elected  by  the  city  ooard  of  education. 
Their  powers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  state 
and  county  boards.  All  boards  of  examination 
must  be  composed  exclusively  of  professional 
teachers. 

The  schools  must  be  kept  open  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year  to  secure  the  state  apportion- 
ment, and  to  all  children  from  5  to  21  years  of 
age.  Separate  schools  may  be  established  for 
colored  children  at  the  option  of  the  local  boards. 
The  daily  school  sessions  must  not  exceed  six 
hours,  and,  for  primary  children  under  8  years 
of  age,  must  not  exceed  4  hours.  For  district 
school  libraries,  there  is  an  allowance  of  $50  a 
year,  out  of  the  state  apportionment,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  trustees.  No  sectarian  or  deno- 
mination£d  doctrines  can  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
There  is  a  compulsoiy  education  law,  but  no  pro- 
visions for  properly  enforcing  it 

The  school  revenue  oonsistB  of  the  annual  in- 
terest of  the  state  school  fund,  invested  in  6  per 
cent  and  7  per  cent  bonds.  This  fund  amounts 
to  $1,737,500,  and  the  annual  interest  to  $97,560. 
There  is  a  state  tax  sufficient  to  raise  $7  for  each 
child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  as  shown  by 
the  last  preceding  school  census,  amounting,  in 
1875,  to  $1,100,000;  a  county  school  tax,  at  a 
rate  not  less  tluui  $3  per  unit  of  the  school  census; 
nor  exceeding  50  cts.  on  each  hundred  dollars  of 
the  county  assessment  roll.  The  amount  raised 
from  the  county  and  city  school  tax  in  1875  was 
$1,115,000.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  district 
school  tax,  submitted  to  local  vote,  for  building^ 
purposes,  or  for  maintaining  schools,  not  to  ex- 
ceea,  in  any  one  year,  $1  on  each  $100. 

There  is  no  supervision  by  school  inspectors. 
County  superintendents  are  required  to  visit  and 
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examine  every  school  once  a  year,  but  this  is 
merely  nominal.  Each  school  district  has  a 
board  of  three  trustees ;  and  incorporated  cities 
have  special  boards  of  education,  as  well  as  city 
superintendents. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  as  follows :  Aver- 
age monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  ^4.93; 
of  female  teachers,  $68.01. 

The  course  (f  insiructUm  as  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  public  schools,  must  include  the  follow- 
ing branches  of  study  :  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  granmiar,  geography,  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  physiolo^,  natural  history, 
drawing,  and  music.  There  is  a  course  of  study 
adopted  by  the  state  board  of  education ;  but  as 
there  is  no  way  to  enforce  it,  but  little  attention 
is  paid  to  it  in  the  country  districts.  Each  city 
has  its  own  epecial  course.  In  San  Francisco, 
Carman  and  French  are  taught  in  a  part  of  the 
primary  and  grammar  departments.  The  high 
schools  have  me  usual  course  of  study  in  order 
to  prepare  pupils  for  admission  to  the  state  uni- 
versity. 

Educational  Condition, — ^The  total  number  of 
school  districts  in  the  state  is  1579.  The  number 
of  schools  in  each  of  the  three  grades  is  as 
follows :  state  university,  1 ;  high  schools,  14 ; 
first-grade  (grammar)  schools,  875 ;  second-grade 
(intermediate)  schools,  770;  third-grade  (pri- 
mary) schools,  545;  total  number  of  schools, 
2,205. 

Besides  these,  there  are  public  evening  schools 
in  San  Francisco,  free  to  men  and  boys,  and  kept 
open  10  months  in  the  year.  These  schools  are 
graded,  with  special  classes  in  book-keeping  and 
drawing.  The  number  of  teachers,  in  1875,  was 
25;  of  pupils,  1,100. 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  of  the 
school  statistics  for  1875 : 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 130,930 

Average  daily  atteudazice 78,027 

Number  of  teachers,  males 1,033 

"      "        "         females 1,660 

Total  receipts $3,390,359. 

Total  expeuditures $2,658,241. 

Normal  Instmction.  —  The  State  Normal 
School  was  organized  in  1861,  at  San  Francisco, 
but  in  1870  was  removed  to  San  Jos^.  The 
building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 
Hiis  school  is  open  to  both  sexes,  and  is  entirely 
free.  The  number  of  students  in  1875  was  240, 
mostly  young  women;  the  number  of  instructors 
was  9.  The  annual  cost  of  the  school  is  about 
$20,000.  The  total  number  of  graduates,  from 
its  foundation  to  1876,  was  378. 

Secondare/  Instruction. — There  are  14  high 
schools  in  the  state,  of  which  2  are  located  m 
San  Francisco,  one  for  girls,  and  one  for  boys. 
There  is  one  in  each  of  the  following  cities :  Oak- 
land, Sacramento,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Jose,  Vallejo,  Petaluma,  Grass  Valley,  Nevada, 
Marysville,  Santa  Clara,  and  Santa  Cruz.  These 
schools,  which  fit  students  for  admiasion  into  the 
state  universi^,  contain  1,500  pupils,  taught  by 
43  teachers,  besides  the  high  schools,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  flouridliing  private  schools,  of 


which  some  are  for  boys  exclusively,  others  for 
girls,  and  some  for  both  sexes. 

Denominational  Schools. — The  denonmiatiocal 
schools  are  quite  numerous  and  extensive.  Il 
San  Francisco,  six  Roman  Catholic  schoc^  givr 
instruction  to  600  boys  and  850  girb;  belies 
which,  the  Presentation  Convent  SmooL,  for  giife. 
has  700  pupils  and  26  teachers :  and  the  **vkt«/ 
Heart  Presentation  Convent ,  750  pupils  and  y^ 
teachers.  The  Academy  of  Notre  Drrme,  at  Sab 
Jose,  has  550  pupils  and  30  teachers.  Other 
Catholic  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  state  giTf 
instruction  to  1,385  pupils.  The  Protestant 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  state  ^Te  instn^ 
tion  to  about  1,500  pupils. 

Superior  Instruction. — The  Cal^amia  SkJk 
University  (q.  v.)  crowns  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, being  entirely  free  in  all  its  departmoitK 
Other  institutions  of  a  similar  grade  aie  included 
in  the  following  list : 


Caliroruia  College 

Christian  College 

Pacific  Meth.  College 

Hacred  Heart  College;  1873  Rom.  Cath. 

St.  Ignatius  College     1^56,  Rom.  Cath. 

SantaBarbaraCollege'lHTl'lndep.Prot. 


i1 


a^    Beligiona 
J3  a  Denomin*- 

P  §  I       tion 


lATl!  Baptists 
1872  Christians 
1862  Meth.  Ch.S, 


St.  Mary's  College 
Santa  Clara  College 
Univ.  Mound  College 
University  of  Cal. 
Univ.  of  the  Pacific 


IH61 
18.51 
IH59 

1865) 


VacaviUe 
Santa  Rosa 
Santa  Rom 
Sui  PraociMfi 
San  FYaocisci} 
Santa  Barban 
Rom.  Cath.  San  Prmscisco 
Rom.  Cath.  Santa  Clara 
Presbyt.       San  FraodMo 
\on-sect.     Berkelev 


Meth.  EpiH.iSanta  Clara 
Special  Instruction. —  The  principal  instita- 
tions  for  special  instruction  are  the  following: 
The  (Mifornia  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind,  near  Berkeley,  established  in  18<ifl 
and  supported  by  the  state ;  the  Pacific  TTiao- 
logical  Seminary  (Congregational),  at  Oakland; 
the  Theological  Seminary,  at  San  Frandaoo:  tk 
School  of  l>e8ign,  at  San  Francisco,  oi^ganized  in 
1873 ;  besides  which,  there  is  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California,  the  Medkal 
College  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  California  College 
of  Pharmacy. 

There  is  no  state  reform  school*  but  the  San 
Francisco  Industrial  School  serves  the  purpose  d 
one,  as  minors  from  other  counties  may  be  com- 
mitted to  its  care  on  the  pavment  of  a  stipulated 
sum.  The  school  connected  wOti  this  institutio& 
is  well  graded  and  equipped,  and  the  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  different  depart- 
ments are  large  and  spacious. 

Teachers'  Associations. — The  first  state  teach- 
ers' convention  was  held  in  San  FranciBoo,  in 
Dec.,  1854;  the  first  teachers'  institute  met  inSaD 
Francisco,  May,  1863,  under  the  direction  of 
State  Superintendent  Moulder.  The  third  state 
institute,  in  1863,  gave  a  marked  impulse  to 
educational  interests.  The  California  State  Edu- 
cational Society  was  organized  in  1863,  with 
John  Swett  as  president.  It  admitted  to  mem- 
bership only  holders  of  state  educational  di- 
plomas. This  society  for  five  years  contixdkd 
the  Califomia  Teacher,  In  1875,  a  state  edu- 
cational association  was  oigamzed  at  San  Jose. 
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Educational  Literature. — ^The  first  educational 
jonmal  was  the  Calif omia  Teacher^  commenoed 
in  July  1863,  published  under  the  general  control 
of  the  State  Educational  Society,  and,  edited,  for 
the  first  four  years,  by  John  Swett  and  Samuel 
I.  C.  Swezey.  It  was  saved  from  a  speedy  termi- 
nation by  a  state  subscription,  in  1873,  it 
was  taken  from  the  control  of  the  society,  and 
became  the  oi^gan  of  the  state  superintendent. 
An  education^  newspaper,  caUed  the  School- 
master ^  commenced  in  1 874,  is  published  in  Los 
Angeles.  There  is  no  work  treating  of  the 
schools  of  the  state.  The  only  historic^  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  public  education  is  to  be 
foimd  in  Superintendent  Swett  s  Biennial  Re- 
port for  1865 — 6;  containing  a  summary  of 
legislation,  and  of  the  state  reports,  from  1849 
to  1866. 

CAUFOBNIA  COLIiEGE,  atVacaville, 
Cal.,  was  founded  in  1871,  by  the  Baptists.  It 
includes  both  collegiate  and  theological  depart- 
ments, has  an  endowment  fund  of  about  $20,000, 
a  corps  of  8  instructors,  and  160  students,  of 
"whom  50  belong  to  the  colleeiate  department. 
The  value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  is  esti- 
mated at  $25,000 ;  and  its  library  contains  about 
2,500  volumes.  A.  S.  Worrell,' A.  M.,  is  (1876) 
the  president  of  the  institution.  The  cost  of 
tuition  per  annum  is  about  $50. 

CALIFO&NIA,  University  of,  at  Berke- 
ley, 4  miles  N.  of  Oakland,  was  organized  in  1869, 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  public  educational  system 
of  the  state.  It  is  imder  the  control  of  a  board  of 
22  regents,  of  which  the  governor,  lieutenant  ^v- 
emor,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  president  of  the  state 
agricultural  society,  and  president  of  the  mechan- 
ics' institute  of  San  Francisco  are  ex  officio  mem- 
bers. It  is  open  to  both  sexes,  young  women  be- 
ing admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  voung  men. 
Its  endowment  fund  consists  of  tne  150,000 
acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  in  aid  of  a^- 
cultural  schools,  and  the  72  sections,  comprising 
46,080  acres,  set  apart  for  a  '' seminary  fund 
from  the  public  school  lands.  The  150,000  acres 
were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $4  per  acre, 
yielding  $600,000 ;  the  seminary  fund  amounted 
to  $35,000,  making  a  total  of  $635,000.  The  state 
appropriated  $300,000  for  the  erection  of  suit- 
aole  buildings ;  and  the  site  of  160  acres  of  land, 
on  the  hills  at  Berkeley,  overlooking  San  Fran- 
-dsco,  was  given  hj  the  Collie  of  California, 
which  was  merged  in  the  university.  The  state 
appropriates  for  current  expenses  $50,000  a 
year  in  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  endow- 
ment fund.  In  1875,  James  lick  endowed  the 
university  with  $700,000,  to  be  expended  in 
erecting  and  maintaining  an  observatory  on  Mt. 
Hamilton,  in  the  coast  range,  90  miles  south  of 
Berkeley.  The  departments,  or  colleges^  fully 
organized  are  the  cdlege  of  leUers,  or  the  classical 
department,  and  the  Bcieniific  school.  Little  has 
been  done,  as  yet,  towards  organizing  the  agricuU- 
urai  coUege,  or  the  colleges  of  mines  or  mechanics. 
The  college  (^medicine  is  m  San  Francisco,  un- 
^er  a  separate  faculty.  It  consists  of  the  Tohmd 


medical  colleges,  nominallv  transferred  to  the 
university.  The  total  number  of  students  in  De- 
cember, 1875,  was  366,  of  whom  40  were  young 
women.  The  first  president  of  the  institution 
was  Henry  Durant,  the  founder  of  the  Coll^  of 
Calif  omia,  who  died  in  1874.  He  resigned  his 
presidency  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pro- 
fessor D.  C.  Oilman  of  Yale  College. 

CALISTHENICS  (Gr.  xaA^^c,  beautiful,  and 
(r^ivo^i  strenffthj,  a  system  of  physical  exercises 
for  females,  designed  to  promote  strength  and 
gracefulness  of  movement ;  or,  by  assisting  the 
natural  and  harmonious  development  of  the 
muscular  system,  to  improve  the  health,  and  add 
to  the  beaut}*  of  personal  appearance.  Calisthen- 
ic  and  gymniistic  exercises  are  based  on  the 
same  principle, — that  exercise  i&  essential  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  physical  as  well  as 
mental  faculties,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
healthy  condition ;  and  that,  in  education,  it  is 
requisite  that  suitable  exerdses  should  be  system- 
aticaUy  employed.  The  only  difference  between 
calisthenics  and  gymnastics  consists  in  the  adapt- 
ation of  the  former  to  the  physical  education  of 
girls ;  and,  of  course,  the  exercises  employed  re- 
quire a  less  violent  muscular  action.  These 
exercises  may  be  practiced  with  or  without  ap- 
paratus. The  latter,  which  should  be  employed 
first,  consist  in  such  movements  as  bring  into 
regular  and  systematic  operation  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  movements  are  neither  violent  nor 
complicated,  being  in  fact  only  such  as  are  re- 
quited in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  limbs.  Their 
advantage  over  those  required  in  the  common 
active  sports  of  girls  consists  in  their  systematic 
regulation  so  as  to  ensure  an  equal  and  regular 
action  of  the  muscles;  while  long  continued 
sports  of  any  particular  kind,  such  as  trundling 
tne  hoop,  using  the  skipping-rope,  etc.,  have  the 
reverse  effect.  Calisthemc  exercises  should,  how- 
ever, be  so  varied  as  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  as 
well  as  task  the  muscles,  or  they  will  lose  much 
of  their  beneficial  effect;  since  while  the  body 
is  exercised,  the  mind  must  be  interested.  The 
simplest  apparatus  used  consists  of  wands  or 
poles,  dumb-bells,  backboards,  elastic  bands  with 
handles,  light  weights,  etc.  With  such  instru- 
ments, a  great  variety  of  beneficial,  graceful,  and 
interesting  exercises  can  be  performed ;  and  when 
whole  clames  are  exercised  simultaneously,  there 
will  necessarily  be  a  healthful  mental  excitement 
mingled  with  the  physical  training,  particularly 
when  the  movements  are  regulated  by  the  rhythm 
of  music,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  modem 
schools.     The  utility  of  such  exercises,  when 

Sroperly  and  judiciously  employed  cannot  be 
ouDted,  especially  after  the  age  of  12  or  14  years, 
before  whicn  they  should  rarely,  if  ever,  be  resort- 
ed to.  Numerous  ailments  to  which  females  are 
peculiarly  liable  are  due  to  the  neglect  of  proper 
physical  training,  and  may  be  prevented  or  cured 
bjr  a  judicious  employment  of  calisthenic  exei^ 
cises.  Many  injurious  practices,  such  as  tisht 
lacing,  are  necessarily  precluded  by  the  regmar 
resort  to  such  exercises.  Ling,  the  celebrated 
Swedish  author  of  kinesipathy  or  the  movement- 
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cure,  bw  written  wrj  enthneiaBtiolly  upon  tlia 
importance  of  fntr  (gymnastic  exereisw.  m  a 
meang  of  promoting  ht^llb  as  welt  as  of  curuie 

diaeaae.  (See  Oi>  •illu-meiry^n  druwk  .ftr  «./.«. 
His/iit,  publiahed  at  Stockholm,  in  1K4I).)  He 
fbuntiKil  the  Central  Institute  at  Stoekhohn. 
8abde<iiiPDtly  conduct«'l  by  Prof.  Brantin^. 
Many  enceUent  munnala  j!;iving  full  praetical  ib- 
rectioDB  to  t«adiei«,  aie  now  publieheil.  In  social 
life,  ihincing  is  one  of  the  inmC  attractive  and 
benefida]  o?  calistheoic  exercises,  and  were  it  dis- 
sociated from  the  faHhluoable  ilimipatioD  with 
which  it  is  too  often  allied,  would  meet  with  uni- 
versal favor.    ik)iae  of  the  most  eminent  teachers 


"  The  grare  of  motion  must  be  learned  chiefly 
from  instruction  in  dancing.  Other  advantages, 
besides  that  of  a  gracefuJ  cairiace.  mi^M  be 
derived  from  such  iiutruc-tlon.  if  the  lessons  were 

C"(nou3ly  timed,  Kiercise  is  needful  to  the 
th.  and  recreation  to  the  cbeerfulnetH  and 
contentment  of  youth.  Female  youth  should 
not  be  allowct  to  range  unrestrained,  to  seek 
amusement  for  themselves,  if  it  were  entirely 
prohibited,  they  would  be  driven  to  seek  it  by 
Stealth:  which  would  lead  them  to  many  im- 
proprieties of  conduct,  and  would  have  a  perni- 
cious effect  upon  their  general  character,  by  in- 
ducing a  habit  of  treading  forbidden  paths.  The 
alternative  that  remains  is  to  provide  them  with 
proper  recreation,  which,  after  the  confinement 
of  the  day,  they  might  enjoy  under  the  eye  of 
their  instructors.  Ifancing  is  exactly  suited  to 
this  purpose,  as  akto  to  that  of  excrctHu ;  for  per- 
haps in  no  way  ean  so  much  healthy  exercise  be 
taken  in  ho  short  a  time."  Mi^  I'.  R  Bcecher. 
in  Bdwilioii'il  H-rmiiiixifuces.  remai^cs,  ■'  When 
physical  education  takes  the  proper  place  in  our 
schools,  young  girls  will  be  trained  m  the  class- 
rooms to  move  heads,  hands,  and  arms  gmcefully; 
to  sit,  tu  stand,  and  lo  walk  properly,  and  to  pur- 
sue calisthenic  exorcises  for  physieal  developnient 
as  a  resular  school  duty  as  much  as  their  stuilieH. 
And  these  exercises,  set  to  music,  will  be  sought 
as  the  most  agreeable  of  school  duties." 

In  all  such  exereisuw.  certain  p'nural  rules  and 
directions  arc  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  They 
should  never  be  pmctieed  immediately  after 
meals,  nor  very  near  the  time  of  eating,  as  dij^es- 
tion  cannot  be  properly  performed  when  the 
i^stcm  is  in  an  exhausteil  condition.  The  best 
time  for  exercise  is  early  in  the  morning  or  to- 
wards evening.  In  school,  these  exercises,  being 
of  a  moderate  character,  may  come  after  the 
mind  is  wearied  with  protracted  intellectual 
work,  for  then  they  will  prove  a  ivlief ;  but  in- 
tellectual efforts  cannot  effectively  be  put  forth 
after  the  physical  system  has  become  jadi.-d  and 
fatigued  by  protracted  exercise.  t'alisthcnic 
exercises  should  alwayw  be  commenced  and  fin- 
ished gently :  indeed,  all  abrupt  transitions  from 
gentle  to  violent  exertions,  or  the  contrary, 
should  be  avoided.  It  is  by  moderate  an<l  pro- 
longed or  repeated  exercise  that  the  physical 
organs  are  to  be  developed  or  improved,  not  by 
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violent  and  fitful  efforts.  The  weakn  iii^< 
tdiould  receive  the  most  attention,  so  that  it 
whole  system  may  receive  a  harmoniom  derddf- 
ment.  The  drc^e  should  be  light  and  e»j ;  iwl 
the  department  in  which  the  exercise*  are  titui 
should  be  spacious,  cool,  and  well-ventilaled.  .Ul 
such  exercises  require  to  be  practiced  with  Duai 
precautions,  and  with  a  due  re^jard  to  the  o«- 
dition  of  the  individual.  Teachers  may  be  it 
means  of  doing  much  injury  by  iodiscrimiuifX 
requiring  all  their  pupils  to  go  through  the  am 
amount  of  exercise.  iTie  effect  upon  eveij  popi 
should  he  cari-fully  watched ;  and,  in  somr  cw^ 
the  advice  of  a  careful  phyucian  should  iial!« 
dispensed  with.— Kce  Cathakihb  E.  BnciiB. 
Ph,vsioloff-/  and  C-ilislUenic*  (N.  Y..  1856|:»ol 
R/iiciilionfil  HftniiiiiiceTiceii  (\  .\  ..IHliy.^iy  • 
i-Ev,  Heiillh  mill  FklHCntion  (I-ond.  and  N'.  T. 
1874) ;  Wathov.  Mawml  ^  CaliiHAeniTt  (N.Y. 
18H4)  ;  Trau..  Tbf  lanstral'^  F'lmil^  (5^ 
niiKiiim  (N.Y.,  1HS7);  Uio  I.«wi«.  AW  cy»» 
nrr»(ifs  (Huston.  ]«fi2);BABNOT,  7'Ae<?(m»«"" '^■ 
nlff(mie(N.Y..  Itni),     (See  Gvunastics,  «w 

PhTSICAL  Kin 'CATION.) 

OAUSTHENTUK,  a  newly  coined  t«ra 
applied  to  an  apnrtmeiit  or  hall  in  which  olir 
thenic  exercises  are  practiced ;  formed  »ft«rll( 
analogy  of  fji/inmaiicm. 

CALUOBAFHT.    See  Pkniia.ssbit. 

0 AKBBZDOB,  Umvravity  of,  one  ol  la 
oldest  and  most  famous  institutions  of  )fn'^ 
in  England.  A  school  is  said  to  have  bw 
founded  at  Cainbridge,  by  a  party  of  monki- 
early  as  1109  ;  and,  twenty  years  later,  .Viim! 
of  Iteverley,  the  historian,  lodged  in  the  ton. 
and  studied.  The  records  of  ihe  nniveisilf  "^ 
preserveil  in  the  Tower,  and  show  the  uniman 
to  hftvo  been  in  full  operation  in  1229.  Wwudl- 
in  121)1.  granted  it  the  first  fonnal  dBfier' 
privilc^w,  which  was  amplifioi  by  sncceeic: 
sovereigns.  Wlwanl  II.  obtaineii  the  first  [•[* 
recognition  of  tiie  university.  Henry  VI.  fmuiW 
K iiigs  I  'olliye ;  and  Ids  consort  founded  itaeo 
which  obtainiil  a  second  patroness  in  theMf 
sort  of  V:,lwani  IV.  llenry  VIII.  consolidiie: 
and  enriched  earlier  foundations  to  fonnTrioir 
College :  but,  from  12.")".  the  dat«  of  the  foa»i- 
ing  of  St.  Peter's  College,  private  munifiw*': 
was,  and  still  is.  yet  more  active  in  «ido»irtf 
the  various  foiiiidationa.  A  new  era  b^n  "^ 
(JiK-en  KlizaUth,  in  the  13th  year  of  "iw* 
reign,  on  Uie  basis  of  existing  ebartcrs,  the  I  ^ 
versity  of  ('ambridge  was  incorporated,  wi« 
the  title  of  "  the  Chancellor.  Masters,  and  r=rt* 
are  of  the  University  of  t.'ambridge."  The  um- 
versity  is  a  feileral  republic  of  17  cril«W''.' 
with  (.'avendish  College,  IP),  maintained  »*™ 
by  the  endowments  of  founders  and  beoefa*^ 
hlach  college  is  a  lesser  republic,  with  its  "" 
statutes,  but  is  subject  to  univereity  l".,^ 
present  stntntoa  were  confirmed,  in  IS.if'.  If 
(Jueen  Victoria.  The  legislative  and  ex*oiU" 
bodies  an-  eonipoaeil  of  members  of  the  coUfp* 
All  masters  of  arts  and  doctors  in  dirinitjr.  Uir 
and  physic,  whose  names  are  on  the  univaaT 
roister,  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  «•*■ 
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The  electoral  roll  is  a  smaller  body,  consisting 
of  all  who  have  resided,  during  the  preceding 
year,  at  the  university,  together  with  heads, 
officers,  and  examiners ;  and  by  it  many  of  the 
university  officers  are  elected.    The  senate,  in 
1876,  numbered  5,816 ;   the  electoral  roll,  318. 
Meetings  of  the  senate  (congregcUions)  are  held 
fortni^tly  during  terms,  for  conferring  degrees 
and  transacting  business.     The  council  of  the 
senate  consists  of  the  chancellor,  and  vice-chan- 
cellor, ex  offido,  and  16  other  members  of  the 
senate  on  the  electoral  roll,  chosen  by  the  latter 
body.  All  resolutions  for  conferring  degrees,  etc. 
Ujraces),  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  council  be- 
fore they  are  submitted  to  the  senate.    The  ex- 
ecutive consists  of  the  chancellor,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  university  and  non-resident   (usually  a 
prince  or  a  nobleman);  the  vice-chancellor,  always 
^the  head  of  a  coU^,  wielding  the  full  powers  of 
the  chancellor,  and,  j)ro  iem.f  a  magistrate  for  the 
university,  the  town,  and  the  county ;  the  high 
steward,  the  commissary,  the  sex  viri,  the  as- 
sessor, all  exercising  judicial  functions ;  the  pub- 
lic orator,  who  is  the  mouth-piece  of  the  senate ; 
the  librarian;  the  registrary,for  the  registration  of 
graces  and  the  custody  of  records ;  two  proctors 
and  two  pro-proctors,  who  maintain  discipline  and 
attend  congre^tions  to  read  graces  and  register 
votes ;  the  university  marshals  (constables)  ;  the 
esquire  bedells;  and  the  university  counsel,  solic- 
itor, moderators,  and  s^dics,  the   last  being 
members  of  special  committees  for  specific  duties. 
The  university  sends  two  members  to  parliament, 
elected  by  the  senate, — a  privilege  first  ^nted 
by  James  I. — ^There  are  33  professors:  of  divinity, 
four;  of  law,  three;  of  physic,  medicine,  anatomy, 
comparative  anatomy,  (Jreek,   Latin,   Hebrew, 
Sanskrit,  one  each;    of  Arabic,    mathematics, 
astronomy,  two  each ;  of  natural  experimental 
philosophy,  experimental  physics,  botany,  geol- 
ogy, mineralogy,  chemistry,  moral  theology  or 
casuistry,  modem  history,   political    economy, 
music,  archaeology,  fine  arts,  one   each.     The 
oldest,  the  Margaret  professorship  of  divinity, 
dates  from  1.502.  There  are  five  regius  profess- 
orships :  divinity,  civil  law,  physic,   Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  Erasmus  was  the  first  professor  of  Greek, 
and  the  third  Margaret  professor.    The  stipends 
are  from  endowments,  the  university  chest,  and 
fees.   A  few  are  richly  endowed.  There  are  three 
terms:  (1)  Michaelmas,  or  October  term  (Oct.  1. 
to  Dec.  16);  (2)  Lent,  or  January  term  (Jan.  13. 
to  Friday  before  Palm-Sunday);    (3)  Easter,  or 
Midsummer  term  (Friday  after  Easter  to  Friday 
after  Commencement  day,  which  is  the  last  Tues- 
day but  one  in  June).    An  under-graduate  must 
reside  in  the  university  two-thirds  of  each  term, 
i.  e.,  about  six  montl^  during  the  year. — Mem- 
bers of  colleges  are  classed  as  follows:  (1)  Heads 
of  colleges,  styled  Master  (at  King's,  Provost;  at 
Queens',  President) ;    f2)    Fellows  of  colleges, 
elected  by  the  Society  from  distinguished  grad- 
uates— in  one  or  two  collies,  after  examination 
— ^numbering  in  all  about  400 ;  (3)  Noblemen 
graduates,  doctors  in  the  several  faculties,  bach- 
eloiB  in  divinity,  masters  of  arts,  and  of  law ; 


(4)  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Physic;  (5)  Fel- 
low commoners,  usually  younger  sons  of  the 
nobility,  or  young  men  of  fortune ;  (6)  Scholars, 
generally  elected  by  competition,  and  placed  on 
the  foundation ;  (7)  Pensioners  (t.  e,,  boarders), 
who  form  the  great  body  of  the  students ;  and 
(8)  Sizars,  who  are  students  of  limited  means, 
and  ei\joy  certain  emoluments  and  immunities. 
— Degrees  are  conferred  in  arts,  law,  medicine, 
divinity,  and  music.  The  first  degree  is  that 
of  Bachelor  (B.A.),for  which  there  are  three 
requisites  :  (1)  a  period  of  residence,  (2)  to  be  a 
member  of  a  college,  or  a  non-collegiate  student, 
and  (3j  to  pass  examinations.  1  he  honor  examina- 
tions (triposes),  nine  in  number,  are  held  only 
once  a  year.  Those  who  pass  in  these  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  classes  according  to  merit,  and, 
in  the  mathematical  triposes^  are  styled,  respect- 
ively, wranglers^  senior  optimes^  and  junior  op- 
timeSy  the  senior  urangler  heading  the  list. 
The  subjects  of  this  tripos  (35  are  named  in  the 
schedule)  embrace  the  whole  range  of  pure 
mathematics,  and  mathematics  applied  to  nat- 
ural philosophy.  Ihe  examination  lasts  nine 
days;  and  the  publication  of  the  list  in  the 
senate  house,  is  the  great  excitement  of  the  year. 
This  tripos  is  the  most  ancient  (the  printed  lists 
in  the  Calendar  begin  with  1747 — 8),  and  has 
given  Cambridge  its  peculiar  renown.  The  clas- 
sical tripos  ranis  next  in  fame,  age  (first  held  in 
1824),  and  numbers.  It  lasts  eight  days.  The 
moral  sciences  tripos,  lasting  6  days,  embraces 
moral,  political,  and  mental  philosophy,  logic, 
and  political  economy.  The  natural  sciences 
tripos  includes  (I)  chemistry,  and  other  branches 
of  physics,  (2)  botany,  (3)  geology  and  palaeon- 
tology, (4)  mineralogy,  and  (5)  comparative  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  zoology.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  triposes  of  law,  of  mstory,  and  of  theol- 
ogy. A  pass  in  any  of  these  triposes  entitles  to 
B.  A.,  the  holder  of  which  may  become  M.A. 
after  three  years.  The  university,  in  18f)8,  in- 
stituted loc(d  examinations^  conducted  at  various 
places.  (See  Examinations.)  —  The  university 
IS  a  body  which  holds  public  examinations,  and 
confers  degrees ;  the  professors  lecture,  but  hardly 
can  be  said  to  teach ;  the  colleges  train,  lodge, 
and  board  the  under-graduates.  The  most  eCFect- 
ive  teaching  is  done  hj  private  tutors  (coaches). 
The  names  of  the  colleges,  with  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  each,  are  as  follows:  St.  Peters, 
1257;  CTare,  1326 ;  Pembroke,  1347 ;  Gonville 
and  Caius,  1348;  Trinity  Hall,  1350;  Corpus 
Christi,  1352;  King's,  1441;  Queens',  1448; 
St.  Catharine's,  1473 ;  Jesus,  1496 ;  Christ's, 
1505;  St.  John's,  1511;  Magdalene,  1519; 
Trinity,  1546 ;  Emmanuel,  1584 ;  Sidney  Sus- 
sex, 1598;  Downing,  1800;  Cavendish,  1876. 
The  whole  number  of  under-graduates,  in  1876, 
was  2,175,  the  largest  number  (533)  being  in 
Trinity,  and  the  next  (359)  in  8t.  John's.  There 
were  also  74  non-collegiate  students.  Cavendish 
College  aims  to  give  a  less  expensive  education 
to  students,  and  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  others. 
—  The  university  buildings  are  numerous:  the 
senate   house,  adjoining  which  is  the  library, 
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rich  in  4,000  manuBcripts  and  containing  half  a 
million  of  volumes;  the  geological  museum ;  the 
observatory,  in  charge  of  Professor  Adams;  Ad- 
denbrooke  s  ho6pit«d,  the  Pitt  Press,  the  botanic 
garden,  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  etc.  There  are 
various  societies  in  the  university  for  promoting 
research :  the  Antiquarian,  Philological,  and 
Philosophical  societies.  The  Union  combines  a 
reading-room,  library,  and  debating  club.  It  has 
a  han(£ome  and  spacious  building. — See  FrixER, 
History  of  Cambridge  from  1066  to  1634;  Car- 
ter, nisiory  of  Vambridgc  (London,  1 753) ; 
Dyer,  History  (f  Cambridge;  Qoo?vxl,  Annals  </ 
Cambridge  (Cambridge,  1842 — 53);  Cambridge 
University  Commission  Report  (1852 — 3);  Cam- 
bridge University  Calendar  (annual) ;  Students' 
Guide  to  the  University  <f  Cambridge  (1874); 
Bristed,  Three  Years  in  an  English  University^ 
3d  edit  (N.  Y.,  1873) ;  Everett,  On  the  Cam 
(London,  1866). 

CAMPE,  Joachim  Heinrich,  a  prominent 
educational  writer  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1746, 
and  died  in  1818.  Having  studied  theology  at 
the  university  of  Halle,  he  occupied  for  several 
years  a  position  as  minister.  In  1777,  he  accepted 
from  Prince  Francis  of  Dessau  the  appointment 
of  councilor  of  education  (Edncationsraih)  to 
the  PhUanthropin,  and  became  its  president  in 
^ce  of  Basedow,  who  had  resigned  in  1776. 
The  institution  made  marked  and  rapid  progress 
under  his  direction ;  but  his  personal  relations 
to  Basedow  were  so  unpleasant,  that  he  resigned 
after  a  few  months,  lie  then  founded  an  edu- 
cational institution,  similar  to  the  PhUanthropin, 
at  Trittow,  near  Hamburg,  where  he  remained, 
until  1787,  when  Duke  Charles  of  Brunswick 
called  him  to  his  capital,  in  order  to  reform,  con- 
jointlv  with  some  otner  prominent  educators,  the 
fichool  system  of  the  duchy.  The  reformatory 
scheme  of  the  duke  could  not,  however,  be  car- 
ried out,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
consiBtory  and  the  diet.  Campe  was  the  most 
prominent  representative  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Philanthropin  was  founded.  He 
avoided  the  eccentricities  of  Basedow,  and  thus 
gained  for  the  principles  which  they  both  repre- 
sented, a  much  lai^r  number  of  friends.  He  cave 
80  great  a  prominence  to  utilitarian  considera- 
tions that  he  declared  he  valued  more  highly  the 
merits  of  the  man  who  introduced  the  use  of  the 
potato,  or  invented  the  spinning-wheel,  than  those 
of  the  author  of  the  Iliad.  The  educational  ideas 
of  Campe  were  set  forth  in  two  periodicals,  the 
Bratmschweigisches  Journal  (4  vols.,  1788 — 91), 
and  Allgemeine  Revision  des  gesammten  Schtd- 
tmd  Erziehungsxcesens  (16  vols.,  1785 — 91). 
In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  latter  was  pubhshed 
a  transUtion  of  liDcke's  Thoughts  on  Education; 
and  in  volumes  xn.  to  xv.,  Rousseau  s  £mile, 
both  with  copious  notes.  The  works  of  Campe 
are  very  niunerous,  including  many  popular 
juvenile  books. 

CANADA,  The  Dominion  of,  a  federal 
union  of  provinces  and  territories,  comprising, 
in  1876,  all  the  Bridsh  possessions  in  North 
America,  except  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 
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Its  area  is  estimated  at  3,513,325  sq.  mileB;  ind 
its  population,  according  to  the  censns  of  1871 
was  3,718,747.  The  imperial  act  under  whiduin 
1867,  the  Dominion  was  established,  impoee«i 
upon  the  several  provincial  legislatui^s  the  dutr 
of  providing  for  public  education  within  tb*ir 
respective  jurisdictions.  Since  that  time,  all  iht 
older  provinces  have  revised  their  legii^tion  upoa 
this  subject ;  while  the  yoimger  members  of  the 
confederation  have  laid  the  foundation  of  net 
svstems  of  public  instruction.  A  fuU  account  d 
the  school  systems  of  the  several  provinces,  whid 
differ  in  essential  points,  will  be  found,  in  thii 
woriL,  under  their  respective  titles.  See  C<ma(h 
Educational  I>irectort/  and  Vear-Book,  W 
Alexander  Marung  (Toronto,  1876). 

CANB  HILL  COLLEGE,  at  Cane  HiH 
near  Boonsboro,  Washington  county,  Arkanstt. 
was  chartered  in  1852,  and  reoi^guiized  in  1^* 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  CumbCTknd  Pre- 
byterian  Church.  The  institution  has  prepan 
tory  and  collegiate  departments.  In  1873-4 
there  were  3  instructors,  and  68  pi^paratdrraivi 
18  coll^ate  students.  The  Rev.  F.  R  feark 
A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

CAPITAL  TJNIvEBSITY,  at  Cohnnbo^ 
Ohio,  was  oi^ganized  in  1850  by  the  Evwjgelki 
Lutheran  synod  of  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  sUtt« 
which,  in  1876,  formed  a  part  of  the  Synodki 
Conference.  It  includes  a  preparatory  or  gn& 
mar  school,  and  coU^'ate  and  tbeologic^  ^ 
partments.  It  has  a  Ebraiy  of  2,500  vdnme^ 
a  faculty  of  6  professors,  2  of  whom  t«t^ 
both  in  the  collegiate  and  the  theological  ^ 
partment,  and  64  students,  including  those  <^ 
theology.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  stnth 
of  (lerman,  which  extends  through  all  the  das^ 
of  the  three  departments,  and  is  partly  used  » 
a  means  of  instruction.  The  annual  tuition  (ft 
in  the  grammar  school  is  325 ;  in  the  ooDe^ 
$40.  In  the  theol(^cal  department,  which,  witt 
a  few  brief  intermissions,  has  been  in  soccei^ 
operation  since  1830,  no  charge  is  made  fortsh 
tion;  and  indigent  young  men,po68eaBing  the  v^.- 
essary  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  are  s^^ 
ported  by  the  Synodical  Education  Sodety 
The  Rev.  Dr.  \Vm.  F.  Lehmann  is  (1876)  li^ 
president  of  the  institution. 

CABLETON  COLLEGE,  at  North&l<i 
Minn.,  was  organized  in  1866,  by  the  CongrefS; 
tionalists.  It  nas  a  preparatory,  a  colkgiate^aai 
an  English  department,  the  latter  anbncnl 
those  pupils  whose  time  or  means  will  not  aDov 
them  to  secure  a  thorough  clasdcal  educitioC' 
The  college  department  was  not  oi^ganized  nnm 
Sept.,  1870.  Both  sexes  are  instructed  in  tk 
same  classes,  and  may  take  the  same  degrees- 
ITiere  were,  in  1875,  216  students,  of  whom  15 
belonged  to  the  collepate,  82  to  the  pperant^T- 
and  111  to  the  English  department.  Thecoip» 
of  instructors  numbered  10.  The  first  board  d 
trustees  was  elected  by  the  state  CGsdei&ice  d 
Evangelical  churches,  which  now  annuaUj  ap- 
points a  visiting  committee.  The  board  « 
trustees  is  self -perpetuating,  but  a  nu^joritj  of :» 
members,  accordii^  to  the  provisions  of  tbe  «^ 
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r'c  act,  must  be  Congregationalists.  In  1871, 
college  received  350,000  in  cash  from  Wm. 
Carieton,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  voted  to  give  his  name  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  hold  his  gift  as  an  endowment  In 
1875,  the  endowment  fund  had  increased  to 
about  ^0,000.  The  library,  in  1875,  numbered 
2,000  volumes.  The  Wm.  H.  Dmming  Cabinet, 
donated  to  the  coll^  in  1875,  is  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  geological  specimens.  A  museum  of 
natural  history  nas  been  commenced.  The  col- 
lege has  three  buildings  and  a  beautiful  site  of 
i^ut  twenty-five  acres.  The  tuition  fee  in  the 
oolkgiate  department  is  $8  per  term  of  13  weeks. 
The  president  of  the  institution  is  (1876)  Rev. 
James  Woodward  Strong,  D.  D. 

CABTHAGE  COLLEGE,  at  Carthage,  HI., 
was  founded  in  1870,  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  ((General  Synod).  It  commenced  as  a 
classical  school,  and  the  college  department  was 
not  or^ganized  until  1873.  It  comprises  two  de- 
partoients,  the  collegiate  and  the  academic,  the 
former  embracing  three  different  courses  of  study, 
the  classical,  the  scientific,  and  the  philosophical. 
The  institution  had,  in  1875,  9  instructors  and 
203  students,  of  whom  53  were  females.  It  is 
supported  jxartly  from  endowments,  and  partly 
by  tuition  fees.  The  endowments,  amounted, 
ill  1875,  to  about  840,000.  The  annual  tuition 
fee  is  from  ^24  to  $28.  The  colle^  library 
numbered  about  3,000  volumes,  and  the  two 
literary  societies  of  the  college,  the  Galileo  and 
the  Cicero,  have  also  each  commenced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  library.  L.  F.  M.  Easterday  was  the 
principal  of  the  institution  while  it  was  a  clas- 
sical school  (1870  to  1873) ;  and  the  Rev.  D.  L. 
Tressler  was  subsequently  elected  president  of 
the  college. 

CATECHETICAL  METHOD,  the  method 
of  instruction  by  question  and  answer,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  answer 
the  questions  of  the  teacher,  so  as  to  show  what 
explanations  they  particularly  need  in  order  to 
obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  subject;  or 
sometimes  they  commit  to  memory  and  recite 
answers  to  set  questions  from  a  text-book.  This 
was  the  method  employed  in  teaching  the  truths 
of  Christianity  in  the  early  churches,  each  re- 
sponse to  the  question  being  the  formal  state- 
ment or  definition  of  a  dogmatic  truth ;  and  when 
the  object  is  to  impart  definite  information  in  brief 
and  precise  language  which  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  commit  to  memory  and  recite  verbatim,  this 
method  is  of  great  value.  There  are  but  few 
subjects,  however,  which  can  be  properly  taught 
in  this  way ;  since,  in  training  the  intellectual 
faculties,  the  sequence  of  facts,  thoughts,  or 
ideas,  is  more  important  than  their  clear  ap- 
prehension or  expression  singly  and  disconnect- 
edly. On  this  principle,  there  are  several  objec- 
tions to  the  catechetical  method  as  one  of  general 
application:  (1)  The  pupil  is  deprived  of  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  expressive  faculties,  being 
required  only  to  repeat  what  has  been  enunciat- 
ed in  the  language  of  others;  (2)  The  logical 
relations  of  the  facts  learned  are  apt  to  be  un- 


noticed by  the  pupils,  from  the  absence  of  those 
intermediate  coimective  words  and  phrases  by 
which  ordinarily  those  relations  are  indicated ; 
(3)  The  pupil,  by  learning  merely  the  answer 
to  a  question,  fails  to  obtam  a  full  idea  of  the 
truth,  a  part  of  which,  and  sometimes  the  most 
essential  part,  is  expraased  in  the  question  itself. 
Thus,  if  a  pupil  is  asked.  What  is  an  island  ? 
and  he  answers.  Land  surrounded  by  watery  he 
does  not  entirely  express  the  fact,  but  only  a 
disjointed  fragment  of  it.  Many  text-books 
constructed  on  the  catechetical  plan  are  liable 
to  this  objection ;  others,  however,  obviate  it  by 
invariably  making  the  answer  a  complete  state- 
ment, the  gist  of  the  question  beingrepeated. 
Thus,  the  answer  to  the  question,  nkat  is  an 
island?  would  be.  An  island  is  land  surround- 
ed by  water.  When  the  catechetical  method  is 
employed  in  giving  oral  instruction,  the  teacher 
should  be  careful  to  keep  this  principle  in  view* 
A  skillful  use  of  this  method  will  always  be 
found  effective  in  opening  up  to  the  mind  of  the  ' 
pupil  the  fundamental  ideas  and  principles  of  a 
subject  previous  to  its  formal  study  by  the  pupil 
himself,  or,  when  difficulties  arise,  in  leading 
the  pupil's  mind,  by  an  adroit  series  of  inter- 
rogatones,  to  such  an  analysis  of  the  statement 
or  problem  in  Question  as  will  enable  him  to 
apprehend  the  elementary  facts  or  principles  in- 
volved, and  thus  to  solve  the  difficulty  without 
further  aid.  This,  however,  is  not  so  much  an 
application  of  the  catechetioU  method  as  a  skill- 
ful use  of  interrogation,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  indispensable  means  of  imparting  informa- 
tion. (See  Interrogation.)  The  Socratic  method 
was  an  illustration  of  this,  being  employed  to 
brin^  conviction  to  the  learner  s  mind  by  obtain- 
ing, m  answer  to  the  questions  asked,  a  series  of 
acCnissions  leading  finally  to  his  assent  to  the 
truth  proposed. 

The  catechetical  method  was  formerly  very 
popular  in  schools,  and  almost  universally  em- 
ployed ;  but,  in  proportion  as  mechanical  meth- 
ods of  recitation  and  rote-teaching  gave  place 
to  such  as  appealed  directly  to  the  pupil's  mtel- 
ligence  and  powers  of  expression,  the  mere 
question-and-answer  system  of  instruction  be- 
came discredited  and  was  abandoned.  In  its 
place,  the  topical  method  is  now  in  quite  gen- 
eral use.  This  requires  that  the  pupil  shall  give 
a  connected  statement,  not  simply  as  an  answer 
to  a  question,  but  as  logically  expressing  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  m  r^^d  to 
the  topic  assigned  by  the  teacher. 

CATECHETICAL  SCHOOL.  See  Alex- 
andrian School. 

CATECHISM  (Gr.KarJ7;r'<^/«5f I  instruction), 
an  elementary  work  containing  a  summary  of 
principles,  especially  of  religious  doctrine,  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  questions  and  answers.  The 
name  catechism  for  religious  works  of  this  kind 
was  probably  first  proposed  by  Luther,  whose 
two  famous  catechisms  appeared  in  1  o29.  Sum- 
maries of  Christian  doctrines,  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers,  under  other  names,  are, 
however,  of  much  earlier  origin,  and  can  be 
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tmoed  to  the  eighth  century.  Among  the  early 
workB  of  this  claas,  those  by  Kero,  a  monk  of  St. 
Gall,  and  one  probably  written  by  Otfried  of 
Weiseenburg,  were  the  most  famous.  Subse- 
quently, we  find  similar  books  in  use  among  the 
Waldenses  and  Bohemian  Brethren.  These 
works  contained  mostly  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and,  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Ten  Commandmenta.  Luther,  who 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  children,  published  his  first  ele- 
mentary work  on  this  subject  in  1520.  A  few 
years  later,  Justus  Jonas  and  Johann  Agricola 
were  commissioned  to  prepare  a  catechism  em- 
bracing the  entire  creed  of  the  Reformation,  but 
subsequently  Luther  undertook  the  work  him- 
self. Both  of  his  catechisms  were  received  by  the 
Lutheran  Church  among  the  symbolical  lMX)ks. 
The  most  celebrated  among  the  catechisms  which 
originated  in  the  Reformed  Church  were  the 
Geneva  catechisms,  compiled  in  the  French  lan- 
guage by  Calvin  (the  smaller  in  1536,  the  larger  in 
1541),  the  Zurich  catechism,  which,  in  1639,  was 
received  as  a  symbolical  book,  and  especialhr  the 
Heidclbei^  catechism,  compiled  in  1563  by 
order  of  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  and  gener- 
ally adopted  by  the  German  and  Dutch  Re- 
formed Clmrches.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
Church  Catechism,  which,  in  1552,  was  com- 
piled by  John  Poynet,  sanctioned  by  Edward  VI., 
and  published  in  1553,  obtained  a  great  author- 
ity. The  Presbyterian  Church  has  generally 
adopted  the  shorter  Assembly  Catechism,  which 
was  compiled  by  committees  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1647  and  1648,  and  in  the  latter  year  by 
resolution  of  Sept.  15.,  1648,  ordered  to  be 
printed  "by  authority,*'  for  public  use.  This 
catechism  is  also  extensively  used  among  the 
Indejiendents  and  Conerejjationalists  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  In  Sie  Wesleyan  Church 
of  England,  the  cathechisms  in  use  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson.  For  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
a  series  of  three  catechisms,  prepared  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Kidder,  was  adopted  by  the  (ieneral  (Con- 
ference of  1852.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  (^hurch, 
the  Tridentine  Council  ordered  the  compilation 
of  a  catechism  **  for  the  use  of  pastors."  It  was 
published  in  Rome,  in  1566,  under  the  title  of 
Cdtechiamiat  R(xiwvms.  It  was,  originally,  not 
in  the  shape  of  questions  and  answers,  though  it 
has  this  form  in  later  editions.  Among  the 
numerous  catechisms  prepared  for  the  use  of 
children,  those  by  Canisius  (15.54  and  ir)r»(;), 
Bellarmin  (1603),  and  Bossuet  (1687)  have  h.-wl 
the  largest  circulation.  The  Vatican  Council,  in 
1870,  decreed  the  prejwnition  of  a  connnon 
catechism  for  the  whole  church,  which  is  to  lx» 
essentially  that  of  Bellarmin.  In  the  (»nvk 
Church,  the  catechism  prepared  by  Mogilas, 
metropolitan  of  Kiev  (1642),  was  recognized  as 
a  standard,  in  1672,  by  a  synod  at  Jerusalem. 
Many  other  religious  denominations.  In^ides  those 
mentioned,  have  also  their  denominational  cat- 
echisms; and  it  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  im- 


mense majority  of  the  children  of  Chmia 
parents  receive  their  first  instruction  in  the  teoee 
of  Christianity  by  means  of  catechisms.  Thtd^ 
ject  of  a  catechism  is,  more  or  less,  not  only  to 
present  to  children,  in  the  most  lucid  form,  liir 
tenets  of  the  religious  communion  of  which  tb^} 
are  expected  to  become  active  membere  in  ifit-r 
hfe,  but  to  impress  these  doctrines  indelibh 
upon  their  minds. 

CATECHX7MEK  (Or.  Karvxoifitw:.  ii^ 
structed  by  word  of  mouth),  the  name  given,  b 
the  early  Christian  church,  to  a  convert  whoi* 
receiving  catechetical  instruction  preparatoiT  t< 
baptism.  The  catechumens  were  divided  into  dii 
ferent  grades  or  classes  according  to  thede^jn^ 
of  their  proficiency,  only  those  of  the  hi^^ 
grade,  who  had  been  pronounced  fit  for  ba{^ 
being  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  tiAam- 
tration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  appeUitis 
was  afterwards  given  to  the  younger  membt^ 
of  any  (liristian  church  who  were  undeip^^i;; 
instruction  to  prepare  them  for  the  rite  of  cc<^ 
firmation,  or  for  the  Communion,  in  whidi  8d» 
the  term  is  still  used.     (See  Catkctiism.) 

CATHEDRAL     AKD     COIiLSOUTI 
SCHOOLS    ((ler.  Dwn-  uud  iki/tsschvlfm  ^ 
kind  of  schools  founded  in  the  middle  hs^'^ 
connection  with  cathedral  and  collegiale  djurcV^ 
They  are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  hist*  r 
of  education,  because  they  shared  with  the  o-tr 
vent  schools  the  honor  of  being,  for  a  long  tioir 
almost  exclusively  the  nurseries  of  instrucn^ 
and  education  in   (Christian  countries.     Tb? 
were  originally    intended    chiefly    for  edun? 
ing  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  but  u 
forded  also  to  others  who  repuxJed  a  good  eiii 
cation  necessary  for  their  social  position,  an  *-*}' 
|)ortunity  to  acquire  the  knowlecige  needed.  ^ 
few  schools  in  connection  with  cathedral  diarcbt^ 
apiKjar  to  have  existed  even  before  the  founoa 
tion  of  the  lk'ne<lictine  onler;  and  the  towi^  - 
Aries,  Reims,  and  ih-leans  are,  in   particuk 
mentioned  as  having  possessed   schools  of  iti- 
kind.     In  Kngland,  tlie  episcoral  school  at  V«.<i 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.    The  systematic  ^^• 
ganization  of  these  institutions  as  a  ^Kcial  f.^ 
of  schools,  in  distinction  from  the  convent  seh*^ 
was  due  to  Bishop  Chrodegang  of  Metz  \^ 
766).     He  united  tne  clergymen  of  his  cathedm 
church  for  a  common  life  on  the  basis  of  a  mc^ 
fied  rule  of  the  Benedictine  onler,  and  thus  V 
came  the  founder  of  a  class  of  religious  o^(i?^ 
known  in  church  history  as  the  (  auons  Regular 
These  orders,  subsequently  divided  into  a  i«v*^ 
nuiulHT  of  (lifToiviit  branches,  r^^led  it  as  i* 
of  tlieir  foremost  duties  to  establish  schoofe  ain^ 
ilar  in  orjjcjiuization  to  th(xse  of  the  IVnetiictiufr 
In  the  nijuuigenient  of  these  schools,  greater »**• 
tention   wa«   jMiid  to  strict  discipline  than  tv 
excellence  of  instruction.    One  brother  [fr^^'^: 
of   unblamable  character,  was  charged,  in  esrf^ 
establishment  of  these  orders,  with  the  duty^ 
superintending  the  scholars,  and   of  enforcm: 
strict  discipline,  in  order  that  thev  might  becoHi' 
able  "  to  rise  to  the  dignities  of  the  churdi,  fi^^; 
out  with  ecclesiasticiu  erudition  and  q)iritu*' 
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-weapons."  The  number  of  these  schools  rapidly 
increased,  and  they  made  the  towns  which  con- 
tained them  the  centers  of  learning.  The  subjects 
of  instruction  embraced,  besides  theology,  the 
reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  as  Homer, 
Virgil,  Sallust,  Statius,  Terence,  Cicero,  and 
Seneca,  the  making  of  Latin  and  Greek  verses, 
instruction  in  painting,  calligraphy,  church  sing- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  In  the  celebrated  cathedral 
school  of  Paderbom,  instruction  was  given  in 
mathematics,  physics,  music,  rhetoric,  and  dia- 
lectics. Special  interest  in  the  success  of  these 
schools  was  taken  by  Charlemagne  (see  Charle- 
magne), who,  in  very  emphatic  rescripts,  ui^ged 
all  the  bishops  to  establish  schools  of  this  kmd. 
During  the  reign  of  his  son,  Louis  le  De- 
bonnaire,  the  83mod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  816, 
made  the  adoption  of  the  rule  of  Chrodegang, 
involving  the  establishment  of  a  school,  com- 
pidsory  for  all  cathedral  (episcopal)  churches. 
Many  other  synods  uiged  the  carrying  out  of 
this  law,  and  demanded  the  establishment  of 
schools,  not  for  the  episcopal  churches  alone,  but 
likewise  for  other  large  churches.  The  rapid 
spread  of  the  Canons  Regular,  who  no  longer 
confined  their  religious  communities  to  the 
capital  of  the  diocese,  but  established  numerous 
*'  collegiate  "  churches  in  smaller  towns,  greatly 
aided  m  the  steady  increase  of  schools.  The  col- 
legiate schools  of  the  smaller  towns  resembled 
the  town  schools  which  arose  during  and  after 
the  crusades.  They  provided  only  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  trivium ;  while,  in  the  episcopal  city, 
the  quadrivium  as  well  as  the  trivium  was 
taught,  and  the  addition  of  the  sacra  pagina  de- 
veloped the  episcopal  seminaries.  With  the  de- 
cline of  the  Canons  Regular,  this  class  of  schools 
also  lost  their  reputation.  The  lower  studies  be- 
gan to  be  pursued  at  the  parish  schools ;  and  for 
the  higher  branches  the  universities  made  much 
more  ample  provision  than  had  ever  been  made 
by  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  schools.  —  See 
Launoh  De  sckolis  celehrioribus  s.  a  Carolo  M.  8, 
post  eundem  in  Occidente  instauratis  (Paris, 
1672);  OzANAM,  La  Civilisation  Chretienne  chez 
les  Francs  (Paris,  1849). 

CECILIAN  COLLEGE,  situated  near  Eliz- 
abethtown.  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  was  found- 
ed bjr  Charles  Cecil  and  sons,  in  I860.  ITiough 
a  pnvate  institution,  it  was  chartered  in  1867, 
and  confers  degrees.  It  is  under  Roman  (cath- 
olic influence.  It  comprises  a  commercial  and 
a  classical  course. 

CENSUS,  School.     See  School  Censits. 

CENTENABT  COLLEGE,  at  Jackson, 
Louisiana,  was  established  by  the  state  in  1825, 
and  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1845.  It  comprises 
a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  department,  the 
latter  having  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course. 
The  buildings  are  healthfully  situated  in  a  grove 
-of  pine,  magnolia,  oak,  and  beech.  They  consist 
■of  a  conmiodious  steward *s  hall,  two  brick  dormi- 
tories, each  containing  twenty-four  rooms,  and 
a  magnificent  center  building,  which  has  been 
-erected  at  an  expense  of   over  ^60,000.      It 


contains  a  chapel  for  public  exhibitions,  large 
enough  to  seat  over  two  thousand  persons.  1  ne 
college  possesses  a  valuable  set  of  philosophical, 
astronomical,  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  also  a 
well-selected  mineralogical  and  geographical 
cabinet.  The  value  of  the  college  property,  in 
1876,  was  about  $100,000,  and  the  income  from 
productive  funds  $1Q,000.  The  college  library 
contains  about  2,000  volumes ;  those  of  the  two 
literary  societies,  about  1 ,600  each.  The  cost  of 
tuition  is  $60  a  year  in  the  collegiate,  and  $40 
in  the  preparatory  department  Rooms  in  the 
dormitories  are  free  of  rent.  In  1872 — 73  there 
were  5  instructors,  100  preparatory  and  24  col- 
legiate students,  and  203  alumni.  The  Rev. 
C.  G^  Andrews,  A.  M^is  (1876J  the  president. 

CENTRAL  AMEBICA  is  a  narrow  and 
irregular  strip  of  land  which  forms  the  southern 
part  of  North  Ammca.  It  comprises  the  five 
republics,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  Its  total  area  is 
175,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1865,  2,665,000.  Of  these  134,000 
are  whites;  1,000,000  are  mestizos,  or  the  off- 
spring of  whites  and  Indians;  1,500,000  are 
aboriginal  Indians;  and  the  remainder  are  ne- 
groes, either  pure  or  mixed.  The  oouutiy  was 
conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1525,  and  re- 
mained subject  to  Spanish  rule  until  1823,  when 
the  five  colonies  formed  themselves  into  a  federal 
republic,  which  lasted  until  1839,  when  the 
federation  was  dissolved.  There  have  been  re- 
peated federations  formed  since,  but  the  inhab- 
itants, like  the  country,  are  very  unstable,  and  a 
speedy  dissolution  has  in  each  case  followed.  For 
a  long  time,  each  of  the  republics  has  been  going 
its  own  way  in  politics  and  also  in  education 
— a  way  which  thus  far  has  led  only  to  anarchy. 
The  great  instrument  of  reform,  in  all  these 
Spanish  American  republics,  seems  to  have  been 
to  plunder  the  Churcn  —  a  plan  which  thus  far 
has  bonie  no  valuable  fruit  for  public  education. 

In  Guatemala  public  instruction  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  cleigy,  who,  on  account  both  of 
these  repeated  plunderings  and  of  the  severe 
laws  against  them,  are  incapable  of  doing  much. 
There  are  26  primary  schools  in  the  capital  (10 
for  boys  and  16  for  girls)  and  several  pnvate  in- 
stitutions. These  are  supported  mainly  by  volun- 
tary offerings.  For  the  higher  education,  there  is 
a  college  in  old  Guatemala,  which  formerly  had  a 
fair  reputation.  New  Guatemala  has  the  colegio 
de  la  Trinidwl,  the  colegio  TVidentitio^  and  a 
university  besides.  The  latter  is  the  most  famous 
of  the  Central  American  schools  and  has  many 
students  from  the  other  republics,  llie  Sociedml 
patridtfco-economicft,  founded  in  1795,  also  sup- 
ports a  school  for  drawing,  sculpture,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  publishes  a  journal. 

Honduras  possesses  two  institutions  called 
universities,  but  they  are  such  only  in  name.  The 
public  schools  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning, 
and  education  is  at  the  lowest  possible  point.  In 
1874,  the  number  of  public  schools  was  197, 
which  were  attended,  on  an  average,  by  25  pupils 
each,  showing  about  one  pupil  for  60  inhabitants. 
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in  Salvador  a3aopoexmee&  vmiyeTmi  J  which  ature,  and  in  part  of  the  stndiea  of  tbetdiul 

be  reputation  of  beinE  the  second  in  Ceatral  of  mBthcmattcs.     To  obtiiin  the  d^ree  of  nuMa 

irica.     Primary  echo^Sa  are  few  in  number ;  of  art«,  the  student  must  gradu&te  m  the  acbui) 

ing  and  reckoning  are  taught  in  them  more  of  PJiKlieh,  L&dn,  Greek,  moral  philoeo^Ji;,  m- 

tea  indifierentl; ;    writing  is  a  luxiuy  in  all  ural  pLilosophj,  and  cbemistij;  alBointwoniat 

!  republics  which  everybody  cannot  afford.  i       ~ 

tcaragua  has  a  more  detnoraliied   popula-  i 

even  than  the  other  republics,  owing  to  the  The  collie  property  ie  valued  at  840J)00,  ud 

ler  filibustering  expeditions  from  abr^d,  and  the  productive  funds  amount  to  960,000.   In 

to  the  many  pohtical  revoluttoos  and  parti-  1873 — 1  there  were  T  InstructorB.  and  JJne-   , 

liasensione  which  have  occurred.    There  are  paratory,  and  III  coUt^te  students.    The  m 

univeiatiea  in  name,  one  in  Leon  and  one  in  J.  C.  Wilk.  D.  D,,  is  [18761  the  pnsidenL 
lada.    The  first  ponewes  a  smtUl  library  of       OBKTKAIi  TEmfESSEB   COLLEOE, 

>  volumes;  the  other  has  none.  In  1873,  the  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  organized  in  18E6.  li 

le  number  of  achuols  for  males  was  92,  with  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Ejbj- 

ttendance  of  3,871 :  and  for  females,  9,  with  copal   (.'hurch,  and  is  supported  almoet  eudrrh 

ittendance  of  532.     The  whole  number  of  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  that  cliuicli. 

Iren  of  school  age  (7  to  15)  was  30,000 —  Through  the  Methodist  Missionary  tiodelf  ibJ 

s,  12,000,  and  females.  18.000.  the  Freedmen's  I^ureau.  the  buildings  uov  lai- 

I  Q>sla  Rica,  the  schools  are  somewhat  better  pied,  valued  at  $4,'>.nO{),  were  secured  in  \f^- 

ided,  but  both  the  amount  and  the  mamier  The  college  is  designed  mainly  for  the  educaun 

istruction  given  are  pitiable.    A  very  short  of  colored  youth  of  both  sejes.     It  embraraisi 

suffices  to  forget  what  little  has  been  learned,  academic  departmcut.  for  Knglish  educatice:  i 

itz  Wagner  gives  a  rather  gloomy  picture  normal   department,   for   traiuiDe   teacbcra:  > 

lese  schools.     He  leads  us  into  d^k,  damp  '  preparatory  school,  a  classical  colle^ale  murir. 

IS,  in  which  teachera  of  unexampled  igno-  '  and  a  ibL-ofogicid  dL-partnient.  In  IHTi — i.  \\ff: 


p  I   reading,  writing,  and  '  were  14  imtructuni.  I'flS  students  in  theprcian 

ming  to  some  dozen  of  barefooted  children,  tory  and  lower  departments  1 139  males  aaa  •'■ 
arc  crowded  closely  together  and  full  of  im-  females),  and  21  iii  the  theological  deiiartiutci. 
■neetoe«ape.  There  is  a  univeraity  aa  well  'ITie  liev.  J.  Braden,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  pna 
lyceum  in  San  Joee,  and  another  lyceum  in    dent. 

ago.    I'he  university  has  six  chairs,  and  the        OBNTKAIj  UHlViSBSITT,  at  Richnxid 
^moa  receive  a  salary  of  $400  a  year.    Juris-     Kentucky,  was  cliartered  in  1MT3,  and  i«  uut^' 
[ence   and   tbeolo^  are   the   chief   studies,    the  control  of  the  ^oiilhem  rreebytcrisis.   '' 
tematics  and  a  little  Ijitin  are  taught,  but  i  has  property  valued  at  870.000,  and  prcducii" 
Ireek.     There  are  about  1 00  students.     The     funils  to  the  ainountof  S1!>0.000.    Itwucfwi  . 
uiB  are  no  better.    See  Le  liov  in  Schiitid,  '  in  1874  with  7^  preparatory  students,  of  «Iko 
'agogische  Encychp&lie,  vol.  x.,  art.   Sad-  I  40  were  prejiaring  for  the  classical,  and  3i  fff  | 
i-ieu;  Squieb,  Tlie  States  of  Central  America  '  the  scientific   course.     The  Rev,  R.  L  Brett  i 
y..  18.57).  I  D.Il..  is  (1876)  the  diancellor. 

EimiAL  OOLLBOE,  at  Fayette,  Mis-  '  CWTTBX  COZJ^QE,  at  DanviDe,  Ktit 
i.  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Kpis- '  tucky,  was  first  chartered  in  lHi9,  and  re«i<i<l 

I  Church,  South,  of  that  state,  was  chartered  '  an  aniendal  charter  in  1824.  It  was  origiiui); 
S55.  It  comprises  a  ptvparatory  and  a  a  state  institution,  but  was  purchased  %  '^ 
pate  department.  The  latter  embrao«  five  j  I'lvsbyterian  synod  of  Kentucky.  whichiAU''*^ 
)1s;  namely,  pure  and  appUcd  mathematics.  '  complete  control  in  1830.     Upon  the  diTisinn'' 

II  philoeophy,  English  language  and  lilera- 1  the  qurxl  in  1866,  the  college  was  held  bfthii 


ancient  languages  and  literature,  and  phys-  iiart  adhering  to  the  (Jeneral  Assembly  (>'ortl 
'ence.  Each  student  is  required  to  attend  '  It  is  supjurtiHi  by  tuition  fees  and  the  incomr'' 
three  schools.    The  deffreea  conferred  by  ,  the  endowment,   which  amouuts  to  Si^";"!'" 


.ral  folk'ge  are  (1)  Giiduate  in  a  School.  I  The  otherpropertyisvaluedat  87.".,000.  TdiM 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  (3)  IJachelor  of  '  in  the  college  is  S^'O  a  year ;  but  to  the  ewBc: 
,   (4)  Master  of  Arts.     The  degree  of  grad-  I  clergymen   and   other    youiig   men   of   'jaat^ 

in  a  school  is  given  upon  passing  an  ex-  means  and  good  character,  it  is  free.  Tie  it- 
lation  on  the  surijects  taught  in  that  school.  1  stitutioncomprisesaprcparatoiyaiKlB  coUegi*" 

d^ree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  is  con- ,  department.  Special  attention  is  given  tu  ilk 
d  upon  graduates  in  the  schools  of  Knglish  (Jerman  language.  In  1875 — 6,  there  wereJi"" 
iture,  moral  philosopliy,  and  pliysical  science  '  structorn,  12.i  collegiate  and  50  preparatocy  a"- 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  studies  (tents,  and  about  '.TiOO  volnmes  in  the  libnri<* 
le  junior  and  intermediate  cl»«<es  of  mathe- 1  The  number  of  alumni  in  1 872  was  7-)4.  1^ 
s.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  succcasive  pniiideiitB  h.i.ve  been  as  follows :  il" 
the  student  must  graJunte  in  the  scliools  Rev.  .lames  McMiord,  1820,  who  died  m*^ 
oral  philosophy,  physical  science,  and  an-    entering  upon  tlw  ilutios  of  his  office ;  (be  fiw   i 

languages,  exct'pt  tlie  (Jreek  and  Roman  Samuel  I'lnley.  pro  I'-m.,  1822;  the  11^  | 
iture,  ana  iiasH  examinations  in  the  studies  Jereniialitltanilx'rlain.D.D.,  froml822tol!^°' 
le  junior  class  in  the  school  of  English  liter- 1  the  Rev.  D.  C.  I'roctor,  D. D.,  j>n)  fnn.,  l'^'^'- 
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the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.  D.,  from  1827  to 
1830 ;  tko  Rev.  John  C.  Younff,  D.D.,  from  1830 
to  1857 ;  the  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Ureen,  D.  D.,  frtjm 
1857  to  1863;  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Breckinridge, 
from  1863  fol868 ;  and  Onhond  Beatty ,  LLufi., 
appointed  in  1872  and  still  (1876)  in  office. 

GEBTIFICATE.    See  Licknsb,  and  Incen- 
tives, School. 

CHAPSAIi,  Charles  Pierre,  a  French 
^inmarian,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1787,  and  died 
m  1858.  He  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  grammar  of 
which  he  was  the  joint  author  with  Francis 
Joseph  Noel.  This  work,  entitled  Nouvelle 
grammaire  frangaise^  avec  exercises^  was  very 
popular,  passing  through  as  man;^  as  40  editions 
between  1823  and  1858,  and  is  still  in  use, 
although  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  more 
recent  publications.  Chapsal  realized  from  this 
book  a  lai^  fortune,  which  he  partly  eimended 
upon  charitable  objects.  At  his  death,  ne  left 
80,000  francs  to  tne  teachers  in  the  outskirts  of 
Paris. 

CHABACTEB,  Discernment  of.  The  per- 
ception of  the  peculiarities  of  individual  cnar- 
acter  by  its  external  manifestations  constitutes 
an  essential  preliminary  to  all  sound  and  judi- 
cious educational  treatment.  There  is  an  endless 
diversity  in  the  natural  inclinations  and  capacities 
of  children ;  and,  therefore,  no  system  of  educa- 
tion can  claim  to  be  scientific  that  fails  to  re- 
cognize this  fact,  and  to  supply  (1)  the  principles 
and  rules  that  should  guide  the  educator  in 
discerning  these  individiml  peculiarities,  and  (2) 
the  practical  methods  of  treatment  best  adapted 
to  each.  (Generally,  however,  education  is  car- 
ried on  with  but  little  or  no  such  discrimina- 
tions ;  pupils,  whatever  may  be  their  tempera- 
ment, physical  condition,  state  of  health,  mental 
capacities,  or  moral  proclivities,  are  treated 
according  to  the  same  system  or  plan.  It  is 
true,  there  is  in  every  mind  a  kind  of  instinctive 
perception  of  the  peculiarities  of  character,  either 
the  result  of  an  inexplicable  impression  or  prej- 
udice, formed  with  little  observation,  or  a 
positive  judgment  derived  almost  unconsciously 
from  an  attention,  more  or  less  superficial,  to 
the  person's  appearance,  actions,  and  -words  on 
different  occasions.  A  systematic  study  of  the 
external  indications  of  character  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  generally,  or  usually,  enjoined  upon 
the  teacher  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of 
training  and  instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  most 
distinguished  educators  have  fully  recognized  the 
princijple.  "  Let  him  that  is  skilled  in  teaching," 
says  Quintilian,  "ascertain  first  of  all  when  a 
boy  is  entrusted  to  him,  his  ability  and  disposi- 
tion  When  a  tutor  has  observed  these  mdi- 

cations  of  disposition  and  ability,  let  him  next 
consider  how  the  mind  of  his  pupil  is  to  be  man- 
aged. Some  boys  are  indolent,  unless  you  stimu- 
late them ;  some  are  indignant  at  being  com- 
manded ;  fear  restrains  some,  and  unnerves 
others ;  continued  labor  forms  some ;  but  with 
others  hasty  efforts  succeed  better.  Let  the 
boy  be  given  to  me,  whom  praise  stimulates, 
whom  honor  delights,  who  weeps  when  he  is  un- 


successful. His  powers  must  be  cultivated  under 
the  influence  of  ambition ;  reproach  wiU  sting 
him  to  the  quick :  honor  will  incite  him  ;  and  in 
such  a  boy  1  shall  never  be  apprehensive  of  in- 
difference." Here  we  have  prescribed,  in  moral 
education  at  least,  an  adaptation  of  treatment 
to  special  traits ;  and  fe  v  will  deny  that  educa- 
tion is  perfect  in  its  plan  and  emcient  in  its 
results  in  proportion  as  ite  agencies  and  operar 
tions  are  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  mdi- 
vidual  character  which  it  is  to  form  or  unfold. 
When  children  are  educated  at  home  by  private 
teachers,  and,  indeed,  always  in  that  part  of  edu- 
cation which  belongs  to  the  family  or  home  circle^ 
there  is  a  wide  scope  for  such  discrimination ; 
but  when  large  maeses  of  children  are  taught 
together,  as  in  pubHc  schools,  a  discrimination 
of  individual  traits,  and  a  corresponding  adapta- 
tion of  method  and  requirement  becomes,  except 
within  quite  narrow  limits,  impracticable;  still, 
it  has  been  questioned  whether,  in  the  organizan 
tion  of  such  schools,  the  classification  of  the 
children  should  not  be  based  upon  other  con- 
siderations than  merely  their  apparent  profi- 
ciency in  a  few  elementary  branches  of  study.  If 
to  secure  these  intellectual  acquirements  be  the 
exclusive  end  of  the  teaching  to  be  given,  the 
usual  classification  is,  of  course,  proper;  but,  even 
then,  it  should  be  constantly  corrected  according 
as  individual  capacity  imfolds  itself.  Some  pu- 
pils will  make  much  more  rapid  progress  than 
others ;  and  if  these  are  kept  back  in-order  that 
the  general  or  average  progress  of  the  class  may 
be  brought  up  to  a  given  standard,  their  future 
progress  will  be  greatly  obstructed ;  their  mental 
activity  and  elasticity  will  be  impaired  by  the 
want  of  due  exercise ;  and  their  interest  in  study 
will  be  more  or  less  extinguished.  Moreover, 
not  finding  the  natural  craving  of  their  minds- 
for  exercise  gratified,  their  sensuous  nature  will 
be  unduly  developed,  and  they  will  be  inclined 
to  plunge  into  frivolous  and  idle  amusements* 
In  large  schools,  conducted  almost  entirely  with- 
out ahy  of  the  discrimination  here  referred  to,  the 
individual  is  sacrificed  to  the  mass ;  and  many  a 
bright  youth  loses  not  only  the  best  hours  of  his 
life,  but,  by  imtoward  habits  and  a  want  of  due 
training,  the  very  spring  of  his  intellectual  nature. 
The  moral  influence  of  such  indiscriminate  treat- 
ment is  still  worse ;  since  there  is  nothing  that 
requires  so  delicate  and  careful  a  consideration 
as  the  proper  methods  of  guiding,  controlling, 
and  training  the  dispositions  of  children. 

In  the  discernment  of  the  character  of  chil- 
dren, a  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
temperaments ;  indeed,  a  knowledge  of  tempera- 
mental distinctions  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  teacher's  accomplishments.  Says  an  ex- 
perienced educator,  **  If  I  know  the  temperament 
of  a  child,  I  know  how  to  approach  him  to  ac- 
complish a  given  object,  to  what  motives  to  appeal^ 
what  influences  to  bring  to  bear  upon  him,  etc." 
The  four  great  distinctions,  of  temperament, — 
tiervous,  sanguine,  lymphatic,  and  bilious  are 
strongly  manced  and  easily  discerned.  In  the 
Scientific  Basis  (f  Education  by  John  Hecker 
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(\.  T.,  Ififift).  the;  are  thuB  desmbed:  "The 
pecnliaritJM  of  tha  nt-rviius  temiieniTiK-nt  spriiij? 
frum  the  (act.  thut  in  mich  a  jiiiyMol  or^nitiza- 
tion,  the  brainanil  nervuiWRVKtcni  pnilutniiiate. 
anrl  their  iiulicati'iiui  take  precedciiee  in  the 
tnake-unof  the  intliviilual.biittiaetiipruportional 
axi!  anil  activity.  The  fuiictiung  of  inental  life 
are  Htronger  than  othere  in  the  srgtviii.  'I'he 
sanguine  temperament,  in  like  manner,  iiidicaleti 
the  predominance  of  the  lungs  and  arterial 
Byntem,  as  compared  with  the  other  phvaiolopical 
functions.  The  lymphatic  tem|>ersment  is  ac-  , 
companietibyasimilarpredominanceof  theftlDC-  . 
tions  of  the  Btotnacli  and  dijtestive  apparatus,  j 
and  of  the  glandular  and  latteal  syflem :  and 
the  Inlious  tem|ierement,  by  a  similar  predomt- . 
nance  of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  —  the  preat 
secreting  organ  of  the  boiiy."  The  same  writer  i 
«nnmerateB  with  much  minutenexH  the  peculiari- 
ties of  disposition  attendant  upon  these  distinc- 
tions of  temperament.  "I'p  to  the  a^c  of  pu- 
berty," he  remarks,  "srowth  being  the  leading 
nectssity  of  life,  the  5'n'phatic  cHntlitions, 
general  rule  preilominate."  Children  of  a  ncn 
temperament  when  the  brain  is  well  developed, 
"are  eager  to  learn,  and  Icam  easily  and  fast, 
being  r^dily  impruwed  through  the  mental  fac- 
ultif*."'  'ITiey  are,  however,  less  retentive  of 
what  they  learn,  than  thi«e  of  the  bilious 
temperament,  have  less  wamith  of  di»|">iiiioii 
than  thoeeof  the  sanguine  temperament,  anil  an' 
lefHHUHCeptible  to  the  ordinaty  niethols  of  train- 
ing tlian  those  of  the  lymphatic  temperament, 
('hildren  of  the  sanguine  temperament  are  said  to 
be  volatile,  more  swayeil  b^  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses  and  Ichs  inten'stcd  in  nietcly  intellerdtal 
employment;  but  they  are  chaiscterized  by  a 
great  dMve  of  active  energy,  and  lience  lienin' 
and  ncetl  more  physical  cxfrcise.  Children  of 
the  lymphatic  ten)i)erBment  receive  impressions, 
as  distinguislieU  from  ideas,  readily,  but  do  not 
tctain  them  as  i>enuanently,  as  those  of  the  bil- 
ious temperament ;  they  lack  also  the  physical 
activity  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  l^ie  bil- 
ious t«mpertiment  is  said  to  give  permanence 
to  all  impressions,  thoujjh  their  reception  is  cum- 
paratively  slow  and  difficult.  "  ^^  hen  we  con- 
sider," says  Mr.  Hecker,  "that  children  in  a 
school  are  collected,  not  as  operatives  in  a  fac- 
tory, tor  what  they  ciiit  do,  but  for  what  viin  he 
ilniif  to  them  —  what  thi-y  can  receive  ■ —  it  is 
evident  that  differences  of  temperament,  which 
involve  such  imimrtaiit  varlaiii'iis  in  the  im>[«T 
mode  of  training,  cannot  be  ignored  in  I'hLviilii'ii- 
'"n,  without  severely  affc-cting  theresnllsuf .  ' 
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II  very  great  extent  the  phren()lof,Hi'fti  discrtniina- 
tioiis  of  brain  atnicturc  the  '■  scientific  liasis  of 
(.■ducation,"  remarks  in  this  connection.  "It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mental  dispoHitioii  of 
thechild  resides  in  the  temperament.  Thisde]>ends 
directly  upon  the  organization  of  the  brain :  but 
the  temperamental  conditions  exert  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  activity  of  the  brain,  an<i, 
both  directly  liy  growth  and  indirectly  by  the 
senses,  modify  tlie  mental  disposition." 
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To  what  extent  tbe  principks  of  j^traui/m 
may  be  applied  to  education,  by  sSordinti  a 
means  of  sclt-ntific  discliluinatiuu.  has  heea  a.^r 
siJerably  diw-UKieil.  The  only  question  tu  d^ 
cide  is,  whether  [Airentjogy  afioids  a  nMi 
uitAUB  of  discerning  the  meutjd  pcculiaritis  ui 
different  individuals,  or  how  far  such  pecoliariOR 
aremanifcsted  in  cerebral  structure  ;  Biiice.iftbrt 
are  unerringly  thus  indicated,  a  means  is  in  tlui 
way  afforded,  in  connection  with  the  tanpn- 
ments,  of  ascertaining  the  ckpadtjes  and  a^ 
bilities  of  children,  which  educatora  ^mnot  )xii)> 
erlv  ignore. 

In  whatever  way,  however,  the  educator  dw 
obtain  his  knowledge  of  tbe  peculiar  dii^MaiUiK 
and  talents  of  his  pupils,  it  is  enential  that  '(t^ 
knowledge  should  be  acquired,  and  that  it  dmuli 
modify  bis  treatmoit  of  his  pupik,  phTwaL 
moral,  and  mental.  —  Bee  ^'PI'szhkdi.  Pn^iy 
pli»  if  EduodtioH.  with  Appendix  by  .'^.  K 
Wells  (N.  Y..  !«4T)  ;  Ubtsm,  Scientific  &:<« 
1/  E-l-iattwn  {S.  Y.,  186H) ;  Baik,  The  Sw\ 
gC  n,.,r<iiii^  (I-ondon.  1861). 

CHASI.EKAaNS,  CharlM  tli*  Orcat. 
or  Chnrle*  I.,  king  of  tbe  Franks  and  wa^' 
of  the  ^V<-8t.  was  bom  in  'VI.  and  died  in  iu 
la-rlia|)elle.  in  HI4.  Hewasoncof  thegnaus 
monarchfl  that  ever  reigned,  and  do  len  di^ 
guisheil  in  the  history  of  education  than  tB|>- 
litieal  history.  'Hiough.  from  his  earliest  TLW'i 
a  great  and  impetuous  warrior,  he  fully  rwnjpij-. 
the  importance  of  the  educational  intereebi  ul  b 
empire,  and  jwtronized  them  with  a  dMi*!'? 
such  as  has  la-en  shown  but  by  few  princes.  !' 
was  his  clearly  conceived  plan  to  elevate  Uf 
Fmiiks  and  the  Uennans  to  an  ednatB'u. 
level  with  the  countries  which  at  that  tinr'i 
celkii  in  the  world  of  letters.  — chit-fty  Itii^af 
Ireland.  Aniiii^t  all  his  wars  of  coiiqueet  jS'- 
the  can.*  of  avast  and  steadily  extending  efbiif 
be  never  censfii  to  labor  tosupply  the  deliciftn'- 
of  his  early  education.  His  uiirst  for  knowlt-L* 
extended  to  all  the  different  branches  oi  arHut 
Tlie  letters  which  he  addressed  to  Alcui]isbu:Chl 
in  grammatical,  arithmetical.  ■stronomiaL  iw 
theological  questions.  lie  completely  maaHfi 
thel,atin:  and  he  studied  Ureek  inonkrlult 
able  to  compare  the  l^tin  tranalaticHi  of  it 
gosjK-ls  with  tbe  original,  lie  personollv  'i^ 
nis>e<l  wilh  tbe  bishop  the  most  subtle  tl^c 
ical  quesi  ions,  and  was  indefatigable  in  aeaniiiu: 
for  all  the  information  nccessaiy  to  a  tbont;^ 
imderHlunding  of  all  controverted  pinnts.  H- 
aiipreeialeil  prof<iund  learning,  and  was  snii'^'- 
t<i  attiiii't  to  his  court  as  many  scholais  as  {■'' 
sible.  Hisi'liirf  lulviser  was  Alcuiti.  wilb  «bi: 
he  U>cann- ai-quainted  in  "Hl.and  whom  hr^- 
[Hiintiil  instructor  of  his  court  school  Ij-'" 
iuatr  si-fiin^j.  Though  he  succeedcil  in  g«tb<nw 
at  bis  court  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  men  of  ^m- 
he  was  himself  never  satisfied,  inceesanthr  aimuii 
at  still  higlier  ixsults.  His  d««re  to  have  twrii' 
teachers  like  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jei^nr 
<lrew  fnmi  tbe  astoiiislied  Alcuin  tbe  reply-  li"' 
tlic  Creator  himw-lf  had  only  had  twosuch  m^ 
Alcuin,  conjointly  with  Bhabanus  glaums,  Vf-^ 
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bard,  and  others,  instituted  at  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne a  kind  of  literary  academy,  in  which  the 
emperor  himself  and  several  members  of  his 
family  took  an  active  part.  Though  this  may 
not  have  been  an  academy  of  science  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  there  was  probably 
some  established  association  of  the  literary  men 
living  at  the  court 

C^lemagne  being  convinced  that  the  clergy 
were  the  only  class  who  could  furnish  the  large 
number  of  instructors  whom  he  needed  for  his 
subjects,  adopted  measures  for  the  thorough  edu- 
cation of  that  class.  In  787,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  abbot  Bangulf  at  Fulda  in  which  he  urged 
the  most  thorough  instruction  of  aU  candidates 
for  the  priesthocd,  in  order  that  they  miffht  be 
enabled  to  understand  more  fuUy  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  to  communicate  their  knowledge 
more  effectively  to  others.  He  also  enjoined  that 
schools  should  be  established  in  connection  with 
all  the  cathedrals  and  convents.    In  789,  it  was 
ordered  that  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  singing  should  be  taught  in  these  schools. 
Attributing  very  great  importance  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  language  of  the  people,  in  794, 
he  issued  an  edict  requiring  that  the  faithful 
should  be  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Apostles'   Creed  in  Clerman.  and  that  no  one 
should  teach  that  God  could  only  be  worshiped 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew  tongues.  In  802, 
he  enjoined  upon  all  priests,  parents,  and  sod- 
fathers  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  chilm«n 
conmiitted  to  their  care,  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  in  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and, 
in  804,  he  ordered  that  all  those  who  did  not 
know  the  Lords  Prayer  and  the  (h-eed  should  be 
scourged,  and  required  to  fast  until  they  had 
learnt  both.    These  efforts  were  zealously  sup- 
ported by  the  bishops ;  and  the  councils  held  at 
Mayence,  Reims,  and  Tours  declared  in  favor 
of  using  the  native  tongues  spoken  in  the  em- 
pire, for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  in  place 
of   the  Latin.    Even  the  idea  of  organizing  a 
S3rstem  of  public  instruction  began  to  be  con- 
ceived at  tnat  time,  as  appears  from  a  rescript 
iiddressed  by  bishop  Theodulf  of  Orleans  to  tha 
priests  of  his  diocese,  admonishing  them  to  keep 
school  every-where  (/>«•  rillfui  et  vicos)y  and  to 
ask  no  pay,  but  only  to  receive  gratuitous  offer- 
ings in  return  for  the  service  rendered.  —  See 
Gaillard,  Histoire  tie  Charlemagne  (4  vols.,  2d 
«dit..  Pans,  1819) ;  Ijorenz,  Karl  de^  Grossen 
Privat-    unci    itofkhen,    in    Raumers   Hlslor, 
T(M8c?ienbiichf  1832) ;    Ueppe.   D<is  Schulwesen 
des  MitteldUers  (Marburg,  1800) ;  Hallam,  Eu- 
rope during  the  middle  ages ;  Schmidt,  Gesch. 
der  Pddagogik,  vol.  ii. 

CHABLESTON,  College  of,  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  was  founded  in  1 78;").  It  is  non- 
sectarian.  The  patronage  has  been  almost  entirely 
-confined  to  the  city,  one  great  object  being  to 
prevent  the  youth  of  (Charleston  from  losing 
their  acclimation  by  absence  from  the  city  during 
A  critical  period  of  their  lives.  There  being 
no  dormitories,  the  students  enjoy  the  advan- 
tsif^  of  domestic  influences.     The  institution 


has  a  valuable  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
library  of  10,000  volumes,  productive  fundis  to 
the  amount  of  3200,000,  and  scholarship  funds 
to  the  amount  of  333,000.  The  value  of  the 
college  property  is  350,000.  In  1875—6,  there 
were  5  instructors  and  35  students.  The  pres- 
idents have  been  as  follows :  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert 
Hmith,  the  Rt  Rev.  N.  Bowen,  the  Hon.  Mit- 
chell King,  the  Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Brantley,  Wm.  P.  Finley,  and  N.  R  Middle- 
ton,  LL.D.  (now  in  office). 

CHABT  (Gr.  x^P'^v^^  I^^t.  charta,  a  leaf  of 
paper],  a  laige  sheet  generally  of  pasteboard, 
containing  a  synoptical  exhibit  of  letters,  words, 
colors,  plimts,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  giving  instruction, 
particularly  to  classes.  This  is  a  very  useful 
piece  of  school  apparatus,  since  bv  means  of  it 
the  eve  is  addressed,  and  large  numbers  of  pupils 
may  be  taught  simultaneously ;  while  the  teaoier 
is  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  writins  out  or  draw- 
ing on  the  blackboard  what  is  to  be  presented. 
In  teaching  color  by  object  lessons  a  cnart  is  in- 
dispensable, as  it  exhibits,  in  a  methodical  way, 
the  objects  themselves.  Several  exceUent  charts 
for  this  purpose  have  been  constructed.  Charts 
are  also  veiy  useful  in  teaching  phonics.  In 
higher  instruction,  there  are  many  subjects  in 
which  the  use  of  charts  affords  an  important 
means  of  illustration ;  and,  hence,  we  find  in 
school-rooms  charts  of  botany,  physiolo^gr, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  etc.  While  the  rapid 
sketching  of  an  illustration  on  the  blackboard 
has  many  advantages  for  certain  kinds  of  illus- 
tration and  teaching,  the  more  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  objects  by  charts  is  often  to  be  preferred, 
and,  therefore,  no  school-room  can  be  completely 
furnished  without  sets  of  thchc  articles. 

CHEEVEBr,  Ezekiel,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  celebrated  teachers  of  New  England, 
illustrious  not  only  for  the  extraordinary  length 
of  his  service,  which  lasted  seventy  years,  but 
for  his  scholarship  and  classical  attainments.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  England,  in  1614,  where 
he  received  an  excellent  education.  At  the  age 
of  23,  he  emigrated  to  America,  landing  at 
Boston.  He  did  not  remain  there,  however,  but 
took  part  with  Theophilus  Eaton,  Rev.  John 
Davenport,  and  others  in  planting  the  colony  of 
New  Haven;  and  held  the  office  of  deacon,  from 
1644  to  1650,  in  the  first  church  established  at 
that  place.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a 
school-master  in  1638,  teaching  the  first  free 
school  of  New  Haven  till  1641,  when  betook 
chai>9e  of  a  grammar  school  of  a  higher  grade. 
These  schook,  like  the  New  England  schools  in 
general,  were  not  common  or  public  schools, 
open  to  all  without  expense,  but  were  partly 
supported  by  endowments  and  partly  by  tuition 
fees.  The  principal  studies  pursued  were  Latin 
and  Greek.  Until  1650,  Cheever  continued  to 
take  charge  of  this  school,  and  as  is  remarked  by 
one  of  his  biographers,  *'  devoted  to  the  work  a 
scholarship  and  personal  character  which  left 
their  mark  forever  on  the  educational  policy  of 
New  Haven."  At  the  date  mentionea,  he  re- 
moved to  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts,  where  he 
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kchsigeof  the  graminar  school  of  that  town,  j  HaeceH(ul,Tenenble,  and  beloved  teadta.'it: 

I  made  it  famous  by  his  faithfuineas,  Kholar-  took  occasioD  to  deliver  a  lecture  upon  tbe  im 
p.aadekill.     From  1G61  to  1670,  he  tau^^ht  I  of  townsand  perentstoproTidefortheedaalka 

Town  Free  School  in  Charlestown,  in  the  i  of  children.  This  sermon  was  jointed  onderlbc 
»r  year  removing  to  Boeton,  which  became  j  (juaint  title  of  "  Qirileriut  Americimui, <a  Et 

scene  of  bis  labon  for  38  jears  thereafter,  sou  upon  the  Good  Education  cf  CMidmt,  ml 
n;  he  was  appointed  head -master  of  tite  \  lehiil  mat/ Hop^ixUy  be  Atlenmted /or  At  B(fr 
ree  Scboole,"  known  since  1790  as  the  "Latin  j  of  thefiocici  in  a  Funeral  Senium  upon  It 
tool,"  being  engaged  by  the  governor  and  |  Kerkiel  Cheevbr,  Ae  Ancient  and  HoKO^tUr 
■ct  men  at  a  samy  of  "  siitie  pounds  p.  an.",  I  Manter  qf  tJte  Free-School,  in  Boaltm,  of 
tallowed  the "poagestion and  use  of  ye  schoole  j  The  most  noted  of  C'heever's  pnblicatioDtiK 
ise."  liiis  school,  under  his  long  and  faithful  a  lAtin  accidence,  entitled  jI  ibort  intraltriu 
rice,  became  the  chief  classical  school,  not  to  Ike  Ltdin  Toiigtte,  which,  for  moic  tbui 
J  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  of  all  the  English  century,  was  the  hand-book  of  most  of  tiie  Liim 
>nie9  in  America-  Some  of  the  moat  eminent    scholars  of  New  Fj^and.  and  very  higlilj  ran 

II  of  the  period  were  educattid  under  Master  mended.  An  edition  of  this  celebrsttd  t\A 
eever;  and  in  the  autobiographies  which  was  publi^ed  in  IH^JH,  with  teatimonialB  fim 
le  of  them  hare  written,  they  have  left  most  ,  the  most  distingtiiahed  scliolara.  aneniiig  a 
lerc  testimonials  of  respect  and  affection  for  merits,  and  commending  its  restoratjcoi  to  ok  ia 
ir  old  and  venerable  teacher,  as  ¥reU  as  highly  the  schools.  President  Quincy  of  Ilamurl  i':i 
;r«3ting  picttires  of  school  life  in  those  early  '  lege  said,  "  It  is  distinguished  fur  simpknj 
s.  Among  these  pupils  the  Rev.  l>r.  Cotton  comprehensiveness,  and  exactneea;  and.  u  i 
ther  became  the  most  celebrated ;  but  per-  '  primer  or  first  elemcntaiy  book.  1  du  not  Wjh^ 
a  the  most  interestinesketchof  Mr.  Cheever's  I  it  iseiceeded  by  any  other  work,  in  napvn' 
x>l  is  contained  in  the  AubMoyraiikfi  ^ thn  '  those  importAnt  quaJilios." — A.-C  BABJi*KD.&- 
j.  J<An  Bitrii'iiil,  tlnirn  up  in  17GG.  in  the  |  c<(/ion'i/ B(W7)v;;>/;_y  (N.  Y.,  1861). 

h  year  of  the  writer's  age.  and  first  print^id  |  CHXEB,  8ir  John,  an  eminent  Kn^ 
he  Culle'iioiis  f/ llie  .ViLvi'ii:/iuiietl.i  IfutUiruiil  -,  scholar  and  teacher,  was  bom  at  Cambrii^.^ 
ieti/.  "  I  remember  once,"  says  Kamard,  "  in  '  li)14,  and  died  in  l.^.^T.  He  was  edmVal  - 
ting  a  piece  of  latin,  my  master  founii  ,  the  university  of  (."aDibridge.  and  was  appoicif 
It  with  the  syntax  of  one  word,  which  was  |  in  ir)40.  profeasor  of  (ireek  in  that  institntt* 
soused  by  me  heedlessly,  but  designedly,  and,  '  In  1544,  he  became  tutor  to  prince  Wviri 
refore,  I  told  him  there  was  a  plain  grammar  and  on  the  acceasion  of  his  pupil  to  the  thwi' 
1  for  it.  He  angrily  replied,  there  was  no  he  was  rewanled  with  an  annuity  and  a  grwi  ■ 
li  rule.  I  took  tho  grammiir  and  showed  the  I  land.  In  I  -^).^)1 ,  he  was  knightei].  fuid  aoun  at;.: 
!  to  him.  'ITien  he  smilingly  said, "  Thou  art  rose  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  Ua  it 
rare  boy ;  1  had  forgot  it."    And  no  wonder;     accexsion  of  Maiy,  he  was  ccmpelled  to  kc^ 

he  was  then  above  eighty  jrears  old."  Ilu  Kngland.  as  he  bad  favored  the  cause  of  U!} 
.  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  corporal  punish-  Jane  Urey,  and  he  supported  himaeif  for  loo' 
it  was  often  resorted  to,  and  not  S|>aringly  ,  time  at  Straeburs  by  teaching  (ireek.  tion: 
lied.inhisschoul;  but  severity  was  tempered  r  arrested  in  Flanck-ra,  by  order  of  I'hilip  U  ' 
ti  kindness,  and  his  venerable  presence  was  '  Spain,  he  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Londoo  >•>: 
^mpanied  l^"ana-,Teeable  mixtureof  majes- I  conflneii  in  the  Tower,  when,  in  order  to  ar 
ind  sweetness,  both  in  his  voice  ami  countc-  I  his  life,  he  abjured  his  religion,  and  becamf  i 
w;,"thatsecun;dat onccobedience.reverence,  member  of  tile  Catholic  Cnurch.  Be^icnlwu 
love.     Such   is  the   pleasant   testimony  of    for  this  act.  it  is  said,  preyed  upon  his  Bnai- 

of  his  pupils.  He  died  in  1708,  in  the  94th  and  shortent-d  his  days.  He  wrote  niany  ^•'^ 
r  of  his  age :  and  we  are  tokl  by  I>r.  Mather  evincing  profound  seliolan^iip  and  exocUeul  u^ 
;  "  he  held  his  abilities  in  an  unusual  degree  |  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  Epiakx  "« '^ 
lie  last,  his  intellectual  force  bcinR  aa  little  Dfiilh  i/ Bnnrr,  and  De  I'roiiuitciitiiOHe  ''f- 
led  as  his  natural."  Says  one  of  his  biogra-  of  jx/itKxim'im  liu^iiif  dixptitationes  (fW 
ta, "  it  was  his  singular  good  fortune  to  have  '  I.W3).  The  only  work  in  I'^'^jsh  Dublishal^ 
J  as  an  equal  auiong  the  very  founders  of  him  was  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tfie  Hurt  (f  S-'^- 
w  England,  with  them  of  Boston,  and  Salem,    tiim.  fuiir    (Irierom   it  ix  to  n   Gommanier:^ 

New  Havcn.^to  havetaiight  theirchililren,  j  (I.MS).     Among   his  unpublished  manustripi- 

tlii'ir  chihlren'a  children,  unto  the  tJiinl  aiul  was  a  ttaiiBlaiion  of  the  Oospel  of  St-  Msttlt* 
rth  feneration— and  to  have  lingcri^l  in  the  '  in  wonls  derived  solely  from  Saxon  roots.  »oi 
>llectii>na  of  his  pupils  and  their  children,  the  '  a  plan  to  diange  the  English  orthocnpfav  h 
iel  and  monument,  the  survivor  and  represent-  '  a  kind  of  fihoiiiifrriiiilii/  —  spelliiig  or  8Dii»i 
eof  the  i'uritan  and  Pilgrim  stock,  down  Bi^fore  his  tiine.thestudy  of  thcGn^kUnput- 
oat  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century."  and  literature  hail  been  greatly  neglectei  •- 
hia  funeral,  which  took  place  from  the  school-  ,  England ;  but,  through  his  efforts,  it  was  lait 
le,  there  were  present  the  governor,  council-  j  lialiwl  as  an  essential  part  of  n  learned  bIuo- 
ministers,  justices,  and  gentlemen ;  and  Hr.  |  tion.  He  was  deserveiily  considertil  one  o(  ik 
■her  preached  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  occa-  most  learned  men  of  his  Me.— rice  Stbkpk,  7i 
,  in  which  he  not  only  eulogized  his  "faithful,    Li/r  if  Str  Juhii  Clieke  {Lond.,  1705). 
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',  although  one  of  the  youngest 
l)ranche8  of  phyEic»l  sdenoe  in  its  development, 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  But  the  attention  may  be  so  readily 
arrested  by  its  many  easily  recognized  points  of 
contact  with  the  individual  and  society,  in  its 
numberless  applications  in  the  household,  the 
shop,  the  farm,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  industrial 
processes  on  a  grander  scale,  that  any  value  it 
may  possess,  as  a  purely  disciplinary  agent,  may 
be  overlooked,  even  by  teachers  of  it,  and  it  may 
be  regarded  too  much,  simply  as  a  low  utilitarian 
element  in  an  educational  oouise,  however  valu- 
able it  may  be  admitted  to  be.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, true  that,  in  recent  years,  much  that  had 
contributed  a  peculiar  attractiveness  to  chemis- 
try as  a  branch  of  instruction,  seemed  inex- 
tricably involved  in  discussion.  The  perspicuity 
of  its  nomenclature,  the  precision  d  its  state- 
ments, the  simplicity  and  comparatively  limited 
number  of  the  laws  involved  in  its  most  com- 
plex phenom^ia,  were  all  apparently  affected. 
^ut  it  has  at  last  emerged  m)m  this  formative 
condition,  so  changed  to  be  sure,  that  many  well 
educated  in  chemistry  a  few  years  ago  may  be 
obliged  to  recast  their  knowle(ige  in  new  moulds, 
bat  with  a  system  of  philosophy  which  has  much 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive  generalizations. 
It  has,  moreover,  lost  nothing  of  its  peculiar 
character  as  perhaps  the  most  sharply  defined 
branch  of  physical  science.  The  changes  have 
not  been  so  much  those  of  abandonment  of  views 
formerly  held,  as  of  their  expansion,  to  provide 
for  the  wonderful  accumulation  of  facts  since 
the  science  first  took  form  about  the  b^;inning  of 
the  century.  The  old  nomenclature  survives  only 
in  a  few  general  principles.  The  names,  being 
out  of  accord  with  established  and  accepted  facts, 
were  too  precise,  and  expressed  too  much. 

It  may  be  felt  that  the  New  Chemistry  is 
too  elaborate  and  complex  to  permit  of  profitable 
introduction;  but  a  closer  examination  will  show 
that  it  still  possesses  its  former  peculiar  sim- 
plicity and  duiectneas  of  statement,  that  its  no- 
tation is  as  expressive  as  ever,  that  it  requires 
no  application  of  mathematical  analysis  in  work- 
ing out  or  stating  its  generalizations,  that  these 
are  as  easily  readied  from  facts  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  pupil,  as  ever,  and  that  they 
are  just  as  susceptible  of  reproduction,  for  and 
by  the  pupil,  with  comparatively  little  and  in- 
expensive apparatus.     No  doubt,  more  depends 
now  upon    the  faithfulness  with  which  it  is 
taught.  There  is  more  of  a  philosophy,  as  well  as 
a  linger  body  of  facts,  and  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
must  be  led  to  discern  the  principles  that  under- 
lie the  facts.     A  necessity  for  the  conception 
of  a  threefold  division  of  matter  arises  in  the 
modern  explanation  of  chemical  phenomena.  The 
indivisible,  indestructible,  insensible  akmts  of  the 
old  chemistry  are  accepted ;  but  the  interpola- 
tion is  required  of  equally  insensible  grmips  of 
atoms,  cafled  molecidesy  between  the  atoms  and 
the  sensible  aggregations  of  matter  called  masses. 
The  word  molecule  henceforth  ceases  to  be  used 
interchangeably  with  atom.     Forces  may  act 


xxpon  or  within  these  molecules;  and  when  they 
act  within,  a  chemical  change  is  said  to  occur. 
Thus,  ice  composed  of  molecules  is  converted 
into  water  by  releasing  these  molecules,  in  a  ffreat 
measure,  from  cohesive  attraction,  and  thus  avow- 
ing them  perfect  freedom  of  motion  among  them- 
selves, apart  from  any  directive  force.  By  con- 
tinued heating,  repulsive  force  predominates;  and 
they  separate,  but  still  as  molecules,  the  atoms 
as  such  being  unaffected.  The  electrical  current, 
whatever  that  may  be,  invades  these  molecules; 
dissects  off  atom  from  atom ;  demonstrates  the 
molecules  to  be  groups  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
atoms,  held  together  by  a  force  named  chemical 
affinity  or  chemical  attraction^  or  better  still 
chemism.  However  chemical  phenomena  may  be 
influenced  by  physical  conditions,  they  involve, 
essentially,  only  this  play  of  the  atomic  force, 
between  atoms,  within  molecules.  This  appar- 
ently restricted  and  sharply  defined  character  of 
the  field  of  chemistry  is  odculated  to  render  it 
more  easy  of  comprehension,  as  a  whole,  by  the 
pupil,  than  most  other  branches  of  physical  sci- 
ence ;  whilst  it  still  retains,  in  a  high  d^ree,  the 
advantages  conceded  to  such  branches  as  in- 
struments for  the  culture  of  the  faculty  of  abstrac* 
tion  and  generalization,  and  for  fostering  a  habit  of 
careful,  dose  inductive  reasoning,  in  connection 
with  that  of  cautious,  patient  obs^ation, — habits 
that  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
correct  judgments  in  the  affairs  of  eveiy-day  life. 
Although  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  purely 
disciplinary  qualities  of  chemical  studies  might 
exhibit  them  in  favorable  comparison  with  som« 
of  the  usual  branches  taught,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  very  properly  holds  its  place,  largd^ 
by  reason  of  the  cnaracter  of  the  information  it 
imparts.  It  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the 
chief  aim  of  the  teacher  of  chemistry,  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  the  chemical  proper* 
ties  of  matter,  and  with  the  leading  ])roce88es  bv 
which  comparatively  worthless  material  has  hi^ 
value  imparted  to  it.  And  yet  the  manner  m 
which  this  information  is  acquired,  to  whatever 
extent  the  science  may  be  taught,4uis  far  more 
to  do  with  the  subsequent  practical  value  of  the 
studv  than  the  amoimt;  ana  a  proper  mode  of  im- 
parting the  facts  will  also  prove  of  high  educa- 
tional value  in  other  respects.  It  is  only  facts  so 
connected,  and  so  lodged  in  the  mind  that  they 
readily  suggest  themsdves  when  an  occasion  may 
demand  mem,  that  are  fruitful.  But  chemistry 
has  such  a  body  of  minute  facts,  that  the  text- 
books are  necessarily  constructed  laigdy  on  a 
cyclopaedic  plan ;  masses  of  facts  are  classified 
as  well  as  they  can  be,  and  are  pigeon-holed 
away  for  reference  rather  than  for  a  connected 
inductive  study.  Nothing  is  more  natural  for 
the  pupil  than  to  run  into  the  vicious  habit  of 
simply  memorizing^  There  is  no  tendency  more 
decided  in  pupils  with  memories  well  trained  by 
early  studies.  It  will  require  very  little  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  have  the 
pupil  reproduce  the  numerical  statements  of 
a  lesson,  the  specific  gravities  to  the  last  dec- 
imal, the  equivalents  of  dements,  the  mdting 


iU,etC.  Tet  theae  form  the  very  daas  of  tacis 
ch  ecarcel;  survive  the  day  of  repilation,  and 
which  the  ohcmiBt  would  rely  upon  his  ref- 
ice-book  in  ca8e  of  oeeil.  Iliu  is  atxo  tnie  of 
rge  number  of  other  facta  of  subordinate  ini- 
loncc.  Again, factaof  the  higheet  iniporianoe, 
^ed  by  a  pnjpor  claaaification  to  oiie  plaoe, 
r  fioil  most  forcible  re^taleiiienl.  in  many 
>r  places,  and  in  other  connectiuru.  It  ruttx 
1  the  teacher  to  direct  the  pupil  continually 
lis  study,  by  calling  his  attenttun  to  the  tnoet 
ortant  tacts,  and  by  holding  thcni  up  to 
r  in  all  thi'ir  relations,  particularly  in  their 
^ical  bearing  upon  each  other.  A  compar- 
ely  few  facts,  thus  exhaustively  studiud.  will 
a  a  nucleus  around  which  further  chemical 
wledge  may  accumulate,  whilst  the  mind  will 
mprrased  with  the  interdependence  of  chem- 

proccsBOS.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the 
:r8s  by  which  these  &cts  are  accumulated  is 
ilucating  process  of  the  highest  onler.  The 
il  soon  wis  into  the  habit  of  consiilering  all 
s  in  tlieir  relations,  and  refuses  to  U'  naiinlied 
1  uncorrelated  facta;  and  he  carries  this  habit 

the  consideration  of  all  matters,  and  seeks  a 
sr  view  of  every  subject- 
1  teaching  chemistry,  three  methods  readily 
^  themselves:  (1)  By  text-books :  (2)  By 
iirrs.  accompanied  by  experiments :  and 
By  experimenta  or  investigations  (lerformed 
he  pupil.  These  methods  are  so  different  in 
□selves  and  in  the  end  to  be  accomplished, 
.  they  cannot  be  compared  as  to  effectiveness; 

they  80  fully  supplement  each  other,  that 
'  sliould  as  far  as  possible  accompany  each 
ir.  The  tendency,  at  the  prenent  time,  is  to 
ervalue  the  text-bix>k.  Whilst  there  can  be  no 
rt  that,  by  itself,  it  yields  the  least  return  for 
time,  attention,  and  drtidgiTv  of  both  t^achi-r 

pupil,  as  an  aiijunct  to  eitlier  of  the  otiier 
l)o<is,  it  not  only  imparts  fullness  to  tho 
wleil}^,  but  also  renders  it  more  precise.  Aii- 
1-  inciilental  advant,i;.f  of  the  hi-;heit  charac- 
cousists  in  a  certain  facility  for  reference, 
;h  its  study  iin|inrta ;  and.  in  many  chmw,  an 
ty  to  make  wv  of  the  literature  of  the 
ice,  and.  by  means  of  it.  to  study  up  a 
set.  or  investigate  a  particular  case,  may  be 
IT  more  value  than  a  memory  thoroi^^y 
imed  with  facta. 

srtures  accompanied  by  illustratire  experi- 
ta  are  general])'  concedwl  to  he  valuable,  and 
lime  extent  indispensable,  aids  in  teachinj; 
deal  science.  Text-book  study,  however 
iful  and  eamert.  must  be  aupplementeil  by 
1.  The  facta  formulated  in  words  must  ho 
lized.  and  re-enforced  by  their  objective  re- 
iuction.  Presented  thus  directly  to  the  senses, 
'  not  only  become  more  intelligible,  but  jxis- 
a  peculiar  charm,  that  impre»««  them  upon 
memory,  and  renders  the  whole  study  more 
itable,  as  well  as  more  attractive.  But  lectures 
nore  particularly  *lap(ed  to  teach  the  gen- 
principlfs  of  the  science,  and  to  develop,  to 
ullcst  extent,  the  disciplinary  value  of  tho 
imployed  in  the  investigation 


of  the  truths  of  nature,  and  also  to  cultintt  u 
faculty  of  observation.  They  are,  Witttr- 
in  no  wise  adapted  to  displace  the  teil-W 
1'hey  are  feeble  in  teaching  detaik,  i-h[f 
statement  and  re-statement,  and  iIlustruioD«iL 
bincd,  will  not  imprtss  these  upon  the  monw 
If  the  pupil  be  required  to  take  full  nMte-m- 
deed  be  allowed  to  take  any  notes  at  tU.  \t  li 
be  at  the  \om  of  much  that  ia  peculiarh  nhari 
in  such  lectures.  With  the  fiwulty  of  tiwrots- 
in  the  pupil  generally  untrained,  anj  diratA ,; 
attention  between  writing,  and  listening,  inj  li- 
serving  will  greatly  reiluce  the  pnjjw  cffen,; 
the  lecture.  (!reat  pains  should  be  taken  luv 
range  the  matter,  and  bring  it  befoie  tbp  |-i:. 
po  that  the  salient  jwints  may  impren  themsM 
upon  the  memory;  and  the  lecture  shookl  br  nii* 
in  from  memory  afterward,  or  itmajbei'rl 
better  phui,  in  many  cases,  to  furnish,  m  'it 
blackboard,  a  Terr  brief  syllabus  of  the  Inrtur 
But  much  of  the  effcetivenesH  of  a  lectniri! i" 
I  in  att<>mptingeven  incidentally  to  teach  Daarr-: 
details  by  means  of  it.  It  cannot  be  eip'""' 
{  nor  is  it  at  alt  neccenuy.  to  reproduce  ill.  ore- 
deed  a  very  large  proportion,  of  the  farts  u 
I  iirocessee  of  the  text-book,  in  order  that  ii  u- 
'  De  fully  compreheniied.  TTiete  are  muij'i^- 
I  and  proce«i«  in  chemistry  that  panen  ■  ty..'. 
character,  aiding  directly  in  the  comjnrhi^ -: 
of  many  others,  and  these  arc  the  oae- 1'" 
I  likely  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  lecturer.  T-f" 
'  is  no  branch  of  phytdcAl  sciencs  that  admit*  »^ . 
fuller  illustration  and  verihcalion  of  its  i"*' 
I  with  cumpamlively  limited  and  ineipensitc  >•'' 
paratus.  nor  any  in  which  the  want  (rf  thur  r.' 
practical  knowleilge  and  skill  on  the  part  uc  '■!> 
I  experimenter  is  pro<luclive  of  less  diaiiis  '■ 
I  the  apparatus  employed.  I'p  to  a  TerrTi" 
I  date,  Hiinple  entertainment  and  - 
'  been  n-ganled.  aluioHt  equally 
I  as  the  iibjects  of  such  lectures. 
I  sational  experiments  that  tlie  science  uu  ■* 
;  means  at  command  could  afford,  were  i^lp^'«' 
into  service:  and  thexe.  too.  often  loosdi  ■■' 
!  necteii,  or  arraiigcd  in  the  order  of  the  tcit-l"* 
I  'lliere  is  still  unfortunately  a  residuum  oi  hK 
tation  of  something  of  this  kind.  The  ar^anf-' 
and  experiments  with  it  are  apt  to  be  nw  I'r 
,  disi)hiy  features  of  the  instruction,  Whitetatif 
entertainment,  or  even  amusement,  msy  ww 
times  legitimately  accompany  lectures  on  dtv 
istry,  it  ^uuld  be  only  as  a  natural  inddent:  u' 
even  then,  sliould  not  occur  too  often,  am* "  ^ 
apt  tocivatean  expectation  of .  if  notadeKB^' 
such  features;  ami  this  will  seriously  <fivW  ^ 
attention  of  the  pupils  from  the  line  of  tlMt" 
which  shoulil  always  connect  the  eiperoun''" 
Kvcry  experiment  should  come  upon  the  «* 
like  a  well-trained  servant,  just  at  the  iv^ 
{■lint  of  time  to  add  its  proper  efiect  to  '» 
total  effect  of  the  lecture ;  and,  in  no  i*" 
should  it  control  the  lecturer.  An  expenmr^ 
without  such  a  subordinate  relation  is  »s  i"^' 
out  of  place  as  a  word  without  prepr  i"* 
nection  in  a  discouir-  '-  •'■-  ' — •'•~^- 
lai^y  a  compendiui 
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arbitraiy  plan  of  arrangement,  and  its  formal, 
systematic,   didactic    treatment  must  give  way 
to  the  more  instructive,  as  well  as  more  attract- 
ive, Baconian  method  of  insinuating  knowled^ 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  the  manner  m 
which  it  was  discovered.  Topics  should  be  taken 
up,  discussed,  and  illustrated.   The  most  familiar 
pnenomena  should  be  noticed,  and  the  lecturer 
should  place  himself,  with  his  appliances,  in  the 
position  of  an  investigator, — an  interrogator  of 
nature,  and  an  interpreter  of  her  replies.    The 
point  of  attack,  and  the  line  of   investigation 
should  be  carefully  determined  upon  and  wrought 
out,  so  as  to  evoke  the  most  valuable  information, 
and  exhibit  the  logic  of  facts  inductively  em- 
ployed.   The  pupil  will  readily  follow  the  in- 
vestigator in  his  alternate  inductions  and  deduc- 
tions, as  he  ^'guesses  and  checks  his  guesses." 
Ue  will  thus  not  only  learn  the  subject,  but  ac- 
quire, in  a  measure,  the  attitude  of  mind  bv 
which  facts  are  discovered,  judged,  and  arranged, 
and  by  which  also  they  may  be  turned  to  prac- 
tical account.    To  take  a  very  simple  case :  car- 
bonic acid  being  selected  as  the  subject,  a  burn- 
ing candle  may  suffice  to  start  the  inquinr  which 
wm  lead  up  to  it.  and  far  beyond  it.    Then,  out 
of  the  numerous  questions  that  suggest  them- 
selves, the  chemist  might  ask  whe^r,  as  the 
material  of   the  candle  evidently  undei^goes  a 
radical  change,  the  air  surrounding  it  is  affected? 
It  is  placed  m  a  jar,  and  covert ;  it  goes  out. 
Is  the  air  changed  ?  Test  with  lime-water.    Yes. 
"Will  a  splinter  change  it  in  the  same  way  ?  Try. 
Yes.  It  is  then  allowable  to  guess  that  all  burn- 
ing bodies  affect  the  air  in  me  same  way.    The 
guess  may  be  checked  by  employing  a  wax  taper; 
then  an  oil-lamp ;  then  a  gas-jet.    The  inference 
then  becomes  tne  very  plausible  hypothesis,  that 
burning  bodies  invariably  affect  the  air  surround- 
ing them  in  such  a  way,  that  it  will  render  lime- 
water  turbid.    All  would  be  satisfied  to  stop  at 
this  conclusion ;  but  a  jet  of  burning  hydrogen 
is  at  hand,  and  on  repeated  trials,  each  time 
with  greater  care,  it  fails  to  give  the  result  pre- 
dicted from  the  hypothesis.  The  many  facts  only 
led  up  to  thai  degree  of  certainty;  the  one  dis- 
oordaoit  fact  shakes  the  whole  fabric.    The  case 
is  now  looked  at  anew.    What  have  these  bodies 
in  common  so  as  to  produce  this  identical  result 
in  burning,  which  hydrogen  has  not?     Carbon. 
A  piece  of  charcoal  is  tried.    It  confirms  the 
oonjecture  which  led  to  the  experiment  with  it. 
More  cautiously  than  before,  the  hypothesis  would 
then  be  modified  to  suit  the  new  fact,  —  bodies 
containing  carbon  in  burning  modify  the  atmos- 
phere in  a  certain  way.   From  this  point,  all  the 
leading  properties  of   carbonic   acid  could  be 
developed,  with  but  little  more  apparatus  than 
may  l>e  found  in  any  household:  its  specific 
gravity,  by  pouring  it  from  ordinary  pitchers,  or 
running  it  off  by  means  of  a  s3rphon,  by  weighing 
it  in  a  paper  bag  on  ordinary  sodes,  etc.;  its  solu- 
bility in  water,  and  the  solvent  properties  it  im- 
parts to  the  water,  by  passing  it  through  lime- 
water,  imtil  the  precipitate  is  re-dissolvSi,  then 
re-precipitating  it  by  boiling  the  solution,  etc. 


The  other  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  are. 
in  a  similar  way,  readily  brought  within  the  range 
of  inquiry.  Huch  a  mode  of  treatment  has  for 
the  pupils  all  the  freshness  of  an  original  inves- 
tigation. It  arouses  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
quickens  observation;  since  they  will  be  far  more 
apt  to  observe  closely  when  they  are  to  discover 
what  is  to  be  seen,  than  if  required  simplv  to 
see  what  is  described.  There  wiU,  moreover,  be  a 
pleasing  surprise  at  the  evolution  of  clear  general 
principles  from  apparently  confused  inquiries. 
In  such  lectures,  a  sensational  experiment  wiUi- 
out  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject,  would  be 
entirely  out  of  ph^.  Humble  and  apparently 
trifling  experiments  are  frequently  found  to  pre- 
sent the  truth  in  its  simplest,  clearest,  most  in- 
telligible form.  In  all  cases  the  chemical  notation 
shomd  be  freely  employed.  All  reactions  should 
be  expressed  by  symbols  upon  the  blackboard. 
One  fact,  however,  should  be  continually  kept  in 
mind  in  arranging  such  a  lecture,  and  bringing 
the  phenomena  b^ore  the  pupils ;  namely,  that 
in  pupils  of  all  aces,  without  any  previous  train- 
ing in  this  direction,  the  power  of  observation  ia 
generally  exceedingly  feeole,  and  that  they  can 
follow  the  lecturer  but  slowly.  They  are  very  apt 
to  overlook  or  mistake  the  feature  to  be  observed, 
or  to  be  misled  by  some  unavoidably  prominent 
accessory.  An  examination  upon  a  lecture  of 
the  simplest  character  will  revecd  this  fact.  The 
most  salient  points,  even,  will  often  be  found  to 
be  wanting.  A  great  part  of  the  value  of  the 
illustrations  of  scientific  lectures  in  our  higher 
institutions,  and  of  the  highly  elaboratedpopular 
lectures  is  lost  for  the  same  reason.  Tnis  dif- 
ficulty may  be  remedied  in  a  great  measure  by 
adding  the  other  nietho<l  of  teaching  suggested; 
that  is,  by  allowing  the  pupil,  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  to  perform  the  experiments  and 
conduct  the  investigation,  requiring  him  to  keep 
accurate  notes,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  reproduce 
the  results  in  the  form  of  a  lecture.  Chemistry 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  mode  of  instruction. 
A  few  test-tubes,  flasks,  corks,  etc.,  and  very  httle 
material  will  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  pupil 
to  reproduce  tne  explanation  of  many  facts.  He 
will  learn  more  by  a  few  failures  than  by  a  whole 
series  of  experiments  successfully  exhibited  in  a 
lecture,  and  will  realize  how  much  of  care  and 
painstaking  accuracy  must  be  expended  in  the 
preparation  of  every  successful  experiment.  He 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  most 
trifling  essential  condition,  and  will  find  that 
here  no  oversights,  no  mistakes,  no  negligence 
can  be  condoned;  but  that  failure  follows  them 
as  inexorably  as  effect  follows  cause.  He  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  apparently  trifling  an  over- 
sight often  lay  between  him  and  success,  and  will 
learn  to  estimate  conditions  by  other  standards 
than  their  apparent  magnitude  or  importance.  He 
will  thus  form  the  habit  of  observing  closely,  and 
of  noticing  every  thing  exhibited  m  the  course 
of  lectures,  and  will  carry  this  habit  into  all  the 
affairs  of  life. — See  Daubeny  (Prof.  Charles  G.B.), 
On  the  Study  qf  Chemislri/  as  a  Branch  of  Edur 
caHoUi  in  Ledures  on  Education  (Lond.,  1855). 
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CHICAOO,  the  principal  city  of  Illinois,  ihe  I 
fx>mmercial    metropolis  of    the   North-western  > 
eeetion  of  the  Union,  and  the  fifth  in  population  | 
of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Its  po])ii]ation, ' 
according  to  the  national  census  of  1870,  was 
298,977 ;   but,  according  to  the  special  census 
of  1874,  was  395,408.     This  city  was  incor- 
porated March  4.,  1837 ;  and  the  first  census 
was  taken  in  July  of  that  year,  when  it  was  j 
found  to  contain  a  population  of  4,170.    Its 
rapid  growth  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in 
history.    During  the  20  years  preceding  the  cen- 
sus of  1874,  its  increase  was  nearly  579  per  cent. 
The  public  schools  of  Chicago  were  first  classified 
and  graded  by  John  C.  Dorr,  the  first  superin- 
tendent, who  served  from  May,  1854,  to  March, 
1856,  when  jie  was  succeed^  by  William  H. 
WeUs,  who  continued  in  office  till  August,  1864, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  L.  Pickard,  the 
present  incumbent.     The    first   public    school 
building  was  erected  in  1844,  but  there  was  no 
published  school  report  till  1854. 

School  Statistics. — For  the  year  ending  August 

31.,  1875,  the  following  statistics  were  reported : 

Number  of  schools 41 

Namber  of  pupils  enrolled 49,121 

Average  dally  attendauce 32,999 

Number  of  teachers 700 

Number  of  months  schools  were  open       10 
Amount  received  from  school  tax  fund.. ..  $765,968.21 

do  do       from  state  fund 109.044.40 

do  do       frx>m  rents,  interest,  etc.    91,684.58 

Total  receipts $966,697.19 


Amoont  paid  for  teachers'  salaries $535,706.79 

do         do  for  school  buildings 155,564.26 

do         do  for  school  sites 9,769.98 

do         do  for  fbel  and  supplies 75,729.22 

do         do  for  other  expenses 38,068.24 


Total  expenditure $814,838.49 

The  school  age  is  from  6  to  21 ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  city  between  those  ages 
was  reported,  in  special  census  of  Oct.  1.,  1874, 
as  102,555,  out  of  a  total  population  of  395,408 ; 
of  these  15,947  were  reported  as  at  work,  and 
33,547  as  neither  at  work  nor  in  school.  The 
whole  number  of  children  reported  as  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  was,  at  this  date,  only  36,416  ; 
and  the  number  in  private  schools,  16,645. 

School  System.  —  The  system  consists  of  a 
board  of  education  of  fifteen  members,  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  common  council,  I  high  school,  3  oi vision 
high  schools,  1  normal  school,  21  district  schools 
with  grammar  and  primary  departments,  and  15 
independent  primary  schools.  The  term  of  office 
of  tne  members  of  the  board  is  three  years,  five 
members  being  appointed  each  year ;  and  at  least 
^Ye  years'  previous  residence  is  requisite  for  eli- 
gibility to  appointment.  By  the  "  act  to  estab- 
ush  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools",  whidi 
went  into  operation  July  1.,  1872,  the  bowxl  of 
education  has  power,  "with  the  concurrence  of 
the  city  council  ,  (1)  To  erect  or  purchase  build- 
ings suitable  for  school-houses,  and  keep  the 
same  in  repair;  (2)  To  buy  or  lease  sites  for 
school-houses  with  the  necessary  grounds;  (3)  To 


issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  c^  boildisg,  fur- 
nishing, and  repairing  school-houses,  for  pmcbs- 
ing  sites  for  the  same,  and  to  provide  for  tk 
payment  of  said  bonds;  and  to  borrow  mooej^ 
school  purposes  upon  the  credit  of  the  dty.  It 
is  also  empowered,  (1 )  To  furnish  scbxiis  with 
the  necessary  fixtures,  furniture,  and  appantra: 
(2)  To  maintain,  support,  and  establim  8cbo(^ 
and  supply  the  inadequacy  of  the  9chocA  fund  ior 
the  salaries  of  teachers  from  school  taxes;  (I 
To  hire  buildings  or  rooms  for  the  use  ctf  tfaf 
schools  or  the  board;  (4)  To  appoint  teacbec 
and  fix  the  amount  of  their  compensation;  (Jt 
To  prescribe  the  school-books  to  be  used,  lod 
the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the  schools ;  (6i  1^ 
divide  the  dty  into  school  distncts,  and,zrDa 
time  to  time,  to  alter  the  same,  and  create  oev 
ones  as  circumstances  may  require ;  and  (T)  Tu 
enact  such  ordinances  as  may  be  neoessaiy  or  ex 
pedient  for  the  proper  management  of  tbn 
schools.  The  board  of  education  is  not  per^ 
mitted  to  increase  the  expenditures  beyond  tk 
amoimt  received  from  the  state  common  sd^ 
fund,  the  rental  of  school  lands,  and  the  ainoa£ 
annually  appropriated  for  such  purpoeeB;  us 
can  it  levy  or  collect  taxes,  or  demand  that  tb 
city  council  shall  levy  any  tax  for  schod  par; 
poses,  except  on  its  concurrence.  Theofficereot 
the  board  are  a  president,  vice-president  wst 
tary,  clerk,  assistant  clerk,  school  agent  wi 
messenger ;  also  a  superintendent  of  schoob  td 
an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  is  entrusted  the  more  immediafc 
supervision  of  the  work  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  schools.  There  is  also  a  buildiof 
and  supply  agent,  who  has  the  immediate  sopa^ 
vision  of  aU  me  buildings  and  grounds  used  ^ 
school  purposes,  and  who  attends  to  all  repm 
and  to  the  purchase  of  needed  supplies. 

The  course  (f  study,  below  the  high  sdiool 
comprises  eight  grades,  four  of  which  are  know 
as  grammar  grades,  and  four  as  primary  grads 
the  grammar  schools,  however,  embrace  all  tbe 
eight  grades,  instruction  in  the  four  Iowa*  grades 
being  given  in  the  primary  departments.  Tbe 
high  school  course  is  arranged  for  four  year& 
and  affords  instruction  in  the  higher  Eng^ 
branches  and  in  the  modem  languages,  pr^Min^ 
for  college  such  of  its  pupils  as 'desire  it  TTk 
division  high  schools  are  oi^gamzed  with  a  com* 
of  study  for  two  years,  excluding  all  foreign  lan- 
guages, except  German,  which  is  an  optiooil 
study. 

TTie  studies  prescribed  for  the  prim»|7 
schools  are  reading,  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic 
spelling,  elementary  geography,  and  writing:  to 
these,  in  the  grammar  schools,  are  added  hi^ 
geography,  English  grammar  and  composrtioo. 
and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Music  and 
drawing  are  systematically  taught  througbout 
the  course.  To  each  grade  some  topics  are  as- 
wgned  for  which  no  text-books  are  provided. 
These  topics  constitute  the  oral  course,  which 
includes  various  branches  of  science  jwesented  ia 
a  familiar  way,  and  designed  to  develop  tbe  i»- 
telligenoe  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  imptf^ 
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uaefal  information.  German  is  tan^t  in  15 
schools,  besides  the  high  schools,  and  is  super- 
vised  by  a  special  superintendent.  There  is  a 
division  high  school  in  each  division  of  the  city ; 
and  the  studies  taught  are  natural  science,  lan- 
guage, mathematics,  history,  and  civil  govern- 
ment. German,  music,  and  drawing  are  op- 
tional. The  establishment  of  these  schools,  with 
their  brief  and  practical  course  of  study,  was 
dictated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  those  who  annually  enter  the  High  School, 
leave  before  the  completion  of  the  second  year. 

Examination  J  Licensing^  and  Appointment 
of  Teachers, — Candidates  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates are  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  board 
of  education,  consisting  of  four  members,  and  the 
superintendent.  Those  who  pass  the  examina- 
tion receive,  at  first,  partial  certificates,  testifying 
to  their  moral  character  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments.  After  trial,  and  upon  the  joint  recom- 
mendation  of  the  committee  on  the  appointment 
of  teachers  and  the  committee  on  the  school 
in  which  the  teacher  is  employed,  the  board  of 
education  grants  &  fuU  certificate,  oertifying  to 
the  competency  of  the  holder  in  regard  to  all 
matters  of  instruction  and  discipline.  No  person 
is  eligible  to  any  position  as  a  teacher  who  is  not 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Teachers  are  appointed 
annually  by  the  boud  of  education,  and  at  other 
times  by  a  committee  of  the  board,  when  vacan- 
cies occur.  These  latter  appointments  are  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  ooard.  Each  teacher, 
in  the  four  higher  grades,  is  responsible  for  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  48  pupils,  and  in 
the  lower  grades  for  62.  About  half  the  teach- 
ers in  the  high  and  normal  schools  are  males ; 
but  in  the  other  schools  there  are  very  few  males, 
— only  21  out  of  a  corps  of  671. 

Salaries  qf  Teachers, — Male  teachers  receive 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  annum,  acooiding  to 
position  and  experience.  Female  teachers  re- 
ceive from  $550  to  $2,000.  Certain  salaries  are 
attached  to  particular  positions,  and  no  distinc- 
tion as  to  sex  is  recognized  in  this  regard. 

The  private  schools  in  Chicago  are  quite  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
The  census  of  1874  enumerated  144  such  schools, 
including  the  various  classes  of  parochial  and 
denominational  schools,  female  seminaries,  select 
schools,  kindergartens,  etc.    The  number  of  pu- 

?ilB  in  these  schools  was  reported  as  28,251, — 
4,113  males,  and  14,138  females.  The  whole 
number  of  teachers  employed  was  697,  of  whom 
239  were  males,  and  458  females. 

OHICAOO,  University  of,  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  was  chartered  in  1857  and  opened  in 
1858.  The  building,  a  magnificent  structure, 
costing  over  $117,000,  is  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks. 
ITiiB  site  was  donated  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
The  charter  provides  that  the  majority  of  trust- 
ees and  the  president  of  the  university  shall  be 
Baptists,  but  otherwise  no  religious  test  or  par- 
ticular religious  profession  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  any  department  of  the  university,  or  for 
election  to  any  professorship  or  other  place  of 


honor  or  emolument  in  it.  The  institation  em- 
braces a  preparatoiy  department,  a  collegiate 
department,  a  law  department,  and  a  med- 
ical department.  The  preparatonr  department 
comprises  a  classical  course  of  four  years 
and  a  scientific  course  of  two  years.  Be- 
sides the  regular  preparatory  department.  Way- 
land  Institute,  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,  for- 
merly VVayland  University,  is  now  conducted  as  a 
preparatory  department  of  the  university.  The 
collegiate  aepartment  comprises  a  classiod  course 
of  four  years ;  a  scientific  course  of  four  years ; 
a  oourK  in  astronomy  of  two  years;  and  a 
course  in  practical  chemistry  of  two  or  three 
years.  Provision  is  made  for  students  who  de- 
sire to  take  only  a  partial  course.  Young  women 
are  admitted  to  tne  preparatory  and  collegiate 
classes  on  the  san:e  terms  as  young  men.  Tnere 
is  a  museum  with  a  valuable  collection  of  speci- 
mens in  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  zod- 
ogy,  entomology,  geology,  numismatics,  ete.  The 
university  also  hf^  vamable  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  The  library  contains  about 
20,000  volumes.  In  the  rear  of  the  university 
building  and  attached  to  it,  is  Dearborn  Observ- 
atory, ^tablished  in  1865,  which  forms  the  astro- 
nomical department.  It  is  designed  not  only 
to  furnish  Wniction  in  agronomy,  but  ateo  to 
make  ori^nal  researches  in  that  science,  and  aid 
in  its  appication  to  geography.  This  observato- 
ry contains  a  fine  equatorial  refracting  telescope, 
of  23  feet  focal  length,  and  18^  inches  aperture, 
constructed  by  Alvan  Clark  in  1864,  and  a 
meridian  circle  of  the  first  class  constructed  in 
Hambuzv,  with  aU  the  necessary  appliances. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Truman  H. 
Safford.  The  price  of  tuition  in  the  university 
is  $70  per  annum ;  room  rent,  $20.  The  um- 
versity  property  is  valued  at  $700,000,  and  there 
are  scholarship  funds  to  the  amount  of  $48,000. 
The  law  department  was  organized  in  1858.  It  is 
now  also  a  department  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versi^  (at  Evanston,  Illinois),  and  is  known  as 
the  Union  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  Northwestern  University.  The 
course  of  study  is  for  two  years.  The  Rush 
Medical  College  forms  the  medical  department 
of  the  university.  This  college  was  chartered 
in  1843,  and  oiganized  in  1844 ;  it  became  con- 
nected with  the  university  in  1874.  The  new 
college  building  is  near  the  new  county  hos- 
pital. In  1874 — 5,  there  were,  in  the  prepar- 
atory and  collegiate  departments,  8  professors  and 
7  other  instructors ;  m  the  law  aepartment,  5 

Srofessors  and  2  lecturers;  and  in  the  medical 
epartment,  11  professois.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents was  611;  namely,  medical,  203;  law,  103 ; 
Wayland  institute,  96 ;  preparatory,  100 ;  col- 
legiate, 109,  of  whom  (allowing  repetitions) 
3  were  resident  graduates,  3  in  astronomy,  7  in 
practical  chemistry,  22  in  partial  courses,  and  79 
m  the  regular  daases.  The  Rev.  John  C.  Bur- 
roughs, UbD.,  was  elected  president  in  1858 
and  remained  in  office  15  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D. 
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CHILDHOOD.    See  Age. 

CHILI,  a  republic  of  South  America,  having 
an  area  of  126,034  eq.  m.,  and  a  population,  in 
1872,aooordingtoofficialcalculation,of  2,003,346, ' 
exclusive  of  70,400  independent  Araucanians.  i 
This  IB  one  of  the  few  flourishing  states  of  South  ; 
America.  It  has  been  almost  entirely  free  from  i 
civil  wars,  and  ita  progress  in  education,  litera- 
ture, commerce,  ana  general  prosperity  exceeds 
that  of  almost  any  other  South  American  state. 
The  government  favore  immigration  from  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  in  1865,  the  number  of  foreign  bom 
persons  was  23,220,  among  whom  there  were 
3376  Germans,  3,092  f:ngli3i,  and  2,483  French. 
According  to  art.  5  of  the  constitution,  the  Cath- 
olic religion  was  permitted  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others ;  but,  in  1856,  a  treaty  with  England 
guaranteed  full  religious  liberty  to  all  English 
subjects ;  and,  in  1865,  an  Act  of  Toleration  was 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
authorizing  not  only  the  exercise  of  non-catholic 
religious  worship,  but  also  the  establishment  of 
non-catholic  schools.  The  number  of  Prot- 
estants iB  limited  almost  to  the  English  and  Gei^ 
man  immigrants  and  their  descendants.  Only  a 
few  Protestant  congre^tions  have  been  estab- 
lished among  the  natives  by  missionaries  from 
the  United  States.  The  national  language  is  the 
Spanish. 

The  Spanish  conquest  of  the  country  began 
about  1535 ;  and,  during  the  Spanish  rule.  Chili 
formed  a  viceroyalty  imder  the  name  of  Estre- 
madnra.  The  war  of  independence  began  in  1810, 
and  was  virtually  terminated  in  1818.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  however,  was  not 
recognized  by  Spain  until  1844. 

Public  instruction  in  Chili  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  minister  of  justice  and  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  affairs.  It  is  his  duty  to  inspect 
all  the  schools  and  colleges  supported  by  the 
national  treasury,  to  appoint  all  the  teachers  and 
employ^,  to  apply  to  congress  for  the  necessary 
sums  for  then:  support,  and  to  present  every 
year  a  report  on  the  condition  and  progress  of 
education.  The  university  of  Chih  regulates 
the  studies  and  examinations  which  candidates 
for  ihe  different  scientific  courses  are  required  to 
pass,  examines  and  prescribes  the  text-books, 
makes  out  the  programmes  of  examination,  etc. 
The  primary  schools  are,  moreover,  imder  the 
immediate  direction  of  a  general  visitor  of  schools, 
who  has  deputies  in  all  the  provinces,  and  whose 
central  office  is  at  Santiago.  It  is  his  duty  to 
visit  the  schools  constantly,  and  to  receive  detailed 
information  regarding  the  number  of  pupils  and 
the  conduct  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  finan- 
cial condition.  The  municipalities  of  each  prov- 
ince exercise  a  vigilant  inspection,  and  aid,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  theur  local  treasuries,  in 
supporting  the  educational  institutions. 

Primary  Instruction.  — The  fiirst  organization 
of  primary  instruction  in  Chili  was  due  to  the 
zeal  of  President  Montt,  who  regarded  public 
schools  as  the  firmest  support  of  republican  in- 
stitutions. He  offered  in  1853,  a  reward  of  1000 
pesos  for  the  best   treatise  on  the  following 


three  questions :  (1)  What  influence  has  polfe 
instruction  on  manners,  public  nMnalitj.  & 
dustry,  and  the  development  of  public  weahh! 
(2)  What  educational  organization  is  the  una 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  nationjd  pecoliaritKs 
of  the  country  and  of  its  inhabitantB?  i3i 
What  is  the  best  way  to  provide  for  thesappirt 
of  public  instruction  ?  The  prize  was  awwki 
in  1855,  to  Miguel  Luis  and  Gregcnio  Vktor 
Amunat^ui;  and  the  views  of  the  soooes^ 
treatise  were  the  basis  on  which  the  oramiza&ia 
of  public  instruction  was  begun.  Acoor£iigtotb 
treatise,  there  were,  in  1855,  394  puUic  iffimaiy 
schools  for  bovs,  with  15,707  pupils ;  95  sdw* 
for  girls,  with  4,297  pupils ;  total  489  scbo^ 
and  20,004  pupils.  The  number  of  prirar 
primary  schools  was,  for  boys  1 94,  with  ^^I3 
pupils,  for  girls  105,  with  939  pupils ;  total  ^ 
schools,  with  6,818  pupils.  The  aggregate  cms- 
ber  of  public  and  pnvate  primary  scJook  w« 
788,wiUi  26,822  pupils.  Eight  yeare  later,  i 
1 863,  the  number  of  schools  had  inoeaaed  v 
985  (588  public,  397  private),  with  47,717  psfit 
(35,470  in  the  public  schools,  and  12.247  mifef 
private).  Of  the  197  new  schools  wbidi  k 
t)een  opened,  150  were  female  schools;  of  tk& 
crease  of  20^95  new  pupils,  11,027  w«e  ^ 
The  school  population,  embradng  the  cfaikn 
from  the  7th  to  the  15th  year  of  age,  nmnbei?: 
in  1863,  167,409  boys  and  167,838  girb;  wbi 
shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  progi^ 
that  had  been  made,  nearly  six-seventm  df  tl 
the  children  of  school  age  were  growii^  ^ 
without  any  instruction.  In  bringing  these  ^ 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  minirtff^ 

Eublic  instruction  stated,  that,  to  cany  out  tfr 
tw  of  1860,  which  prescribed  the  estabhsfas^ 
of  a  primary  school  for  every  2,000  inhabited 
and  of  two  schools  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  d)^ 
town  of  each  department,  the  sum  of  9T0i»' 
pesos  would  be  required,  instead  of  208.000  p 
vided  for  in  the  budget;  also,  to  cany  out  the  ■* 
of  1860.  it  would  te  necessary  to  establish  1^' 
elementary  and  100  hi^er  schools,  besides  tkiv 
previously  established.  As  the  govemroest  «& 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  raise  the  cost  d  j«^ 
instruction  to  the  amount  thus  demaniai^ 
encouraged  the  formation  of  private  assodatuB* 
for  the  promotion  of  public  instmcticmt  and  ^ 
authorized  tiie  "Brotners  of  Christian  Sdwcfe 
to  establi^  schools ;  but  though  much  has  be^ 
achieved  in  this  way,  the  number  of  sdiooli  is  ^ 
insuflieient.  and  the  number  of  children  zli^ 
ing  school  in  proportion  to  the  total  popds»* 
was,  in  1872,  only  1  to  25.  The  number  of  ppi* 
schools,  in  the  same  year,  was  451 ;  of  pnr^ 
schools  706 ;  the  aggregate  number  of  ciiWff: 
attending  school  (public  and  private)  was  »4i^ 
and  the  annual  expense  for  each  8dicJaravef«3|^ 
8.98  pesos,  —  The  number  of  scho<^  for  a*^ 
whicn  are  designed  to  afford  the  advantf^^^ 
education  to  those  who  have  grown  up  ilK^ 
was,  in  1855, 10 ;  and  in  1863,  30,  <rf^^* 
were  supported  by  the  state.  Two  ncmnal  sdtf* 
one  for  male  and  one  for  female  teadiers.  v^ 
established  by  President  Montt,  in  1863.  T» 
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candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  be  18 
years  of  age,  and  to  furnish  certificates  of  good 
behavior  and  good  health.  They  are  educat^  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  but  engage  to  accept 
the  position  of  teacher  at  the  plaice  assigned  to 
them  by  the  government.  The  smallest  salary 
paid  to  a  teacher  is  300  pesos.  The  course  of 
mstruction  in  the  normal  schools  is  for  3  years. 
The  public  primaiy  schools  are  supported  by  the 
state,  bymunicipauties,  or  by  monastic  organiza- 
tions. Elementary  instruction  embraces  reading, 
writing,  the  elements  of  practical  arithmetic,  and 
l^al  weights  and  measures.  The  primary  schools 
of  a  higher  grade,  which  are  gradually  to  be  estab- 
hshed  in  the  capital  of  each  department,  but 
the  number  of  which  is  as  yet  quite  small,  teach 
also  Spanish  grammar,  higher  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, an  outline  of  the  histoir  of  Chili,  the  con- 
stitution of  Chili,  and  book-keeping. 

Secondary  Instruction. — ^The  secondary  schools 
of  the  republic  embraced,  in  1863,  13  state 
lyceums  with  2,537  pupils,  4  episcopal  seminaries 
supported  by  the  state  and,  therefore,  also  re- 
gfirded  as  state  institutions,  6  monastic  collies 
with  210  students,  and  53  private  colle^  with 
2868  students.  The  study  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages has  of  late,  somewhat  declined. 

Superior  Instruction,  —  The  highest  institu- 
tion of  the  coimtry  is  the  Instituto  nacional, 
comprising  the  university  of  Chili,  a  preparatory 
coUece,  and  a  school  of  fine  arts.  The  university, 
whicn  embraces  five  faculties  (philosophy  and 
philology,  law  and  political  science,  natural  sci- 
ence and  mathematics,  medicine,  and  theology) 
is  entirely  modeled  after  the  best  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
professors  are  distinguished  scholars  of  Germanv 
and  France.  The  university  is  richly  endowed, 
and  possesses  excellent  collections.  It  has  pub- 
lished a  year-book,  called  Annies  de  la  tfni- 
versidad  de  GkUe^  by  means  of  which  it  keeps 
up  a  communication  with  similar  institutions 
in  Europe  and  America.  Among  the  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  universi^,  are  an  ob- 
servatory, a  national  museum,  and  a  national 
library. 

Special  Instruction,  —  Of   special  schools, 
there  are,  at  Santiago,  a  national  school  of  art  and 
industry,  a  military  academy,  a  school  of  agri- 
culture and  vetennary  science,  with  a  mc^el 
farm ;  a  school  of  midwifery,  an  institution  for 
tbe  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  conservatory  of  music. 
The  most  important  schools  in  the  provinces  are 
a  school  of  mining  at  Copiap6,  a  nautical  school 
at  Valparaiso,  a  mariners'  school  at  Ancud,  a 
school  of  fine  arts  and  industry  at  Talca ;  and 
commercial  colleges  at  Valparaiso  and  Quillota. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
tbe  prize  essay,  the  government  makes  an  annual 
appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  public 
lilbranes  in  connection  with  public  schools;  and  a 
laige  number  have  already  been  established.  — 
See  Le  Roy,  in  Schmid's  jRealencydopddie,  vol. 
IX,  pp.  848 — 857 ;  Anales  de  la  Universidad  de 
Ohue;  Amumat^ui,  De  la  instruccion  primaria 
en  Chile  (Santiago,  1856). 


CHINA  Proper  is  a  country  of  eastern  Asia, 
extending  from  Ion.  98®  E.  to  123^  E.,  and 
from  lat.  18^  N.  to  43°  N.  Its  area  is  about 
1,553,000  sq.  miles,  or  nearly  half  that  of  all 
Europe.  Inclusive  of  its  dependencies,  it  has  an 
extent  estimated  at  3,970,000  sq.  miles.  The 
population  of  China  Proper  is  estimated  at  about 
404,000,000,  (see  Behm  und  Wagner,  Bev6lke- 
rung  der  Erde,  vol.  m.  Gotha,  1875),  while  that 
of  the  vast  dependencies,  Mantchooria,  Tibet, 
Mongolia,  and  Oorea,  is  believed  not  to  exceed 
20,000,000.  The  traditions  of  the  Chinese  point 
to  an  immigration  from  the  west,  and  distinctly 
affirm  the  savage  character  of  their  ancestors. 
(See  LHistoire  gmirale  de  la  Chine  by  P^re 
Mailla.)  Unlike  the  civilizations  of  western 
Europe,  which  were  all  imposed  from  without, 
the  Chinese  civilization  seems  to  have  developed 
spontaneously  from  within.  Stagnant  though  it 
be  in  many  respects,  the  claim  that  Chinese  civili- 
zation has  remained  stationary  for  thousands  of 
years  seems  unfounded,  (civilization  has  had  a 
peculiar  development  in  China,  but  still  it  has 
made  progress.  There  is  an  intense  national 
pride  among  the  people,  which  is  not  altogether 
without  justification;  as  there  is  scarcely  a 
modem  invention  of  any  note,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  electricity  and  the  steam-engine,  whidi 
was  not  known  to  them  many  centuries  ago. 
The  mariner's  compass,  gunpowder,  printing, 
porcelain,  and  paper  were  known  to  them  soon 
after  the  (^^hnstian  era.  The  chief  religions 
are  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taonism; 
and  the  lack  of  religious  elements  in  these 
systems  has  led  to  the  charge  that  the  Chinese 
nation  is  atheistic.  Confucianism,  for  example, 
recoffuizes  no  personal  God  as  an  object  of  divme 
wonSiip,  while  the  other  religious  systems  have 
grown  into  a  farrago  of  JUOTcry,  necromancy, 
and  devil  worship.  In  all  t&  empire,  there  is 
but  one  temple  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  and  but  one  worshiper — 
the  emperor — who  celebrates  the  pageant  once  a 
year,  fhis,  however,  is  a  degradation  from  an 
earlier  and  purer  form  of  monotheism.  The 
works  of  the  ancient  sages,  and  even  the  earlier 
works  of  Confucius  abound  in  passa^  showing 
a  higher  and  purer  conception  of  God  than  after^ 
ww3  obtained.  (See  Life  and  teachings  cf  Con- 
/uciusy  by  Dr.  Leg^.)  The  language,  like  every 
thing  else  Chinese,  is  sui  generis.  It  is  neither 
Semitic,  nor  Aryan,  nor  luranian.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  monosyllabic  language,  as  is  commonly 
said,  this  error  being  due  to  the  form  of  the 
printed  words,  in  which  the  syllables  are  sepa- 
rated, whereas  they  are  not  separated  in  meaning. 
The  alphabet  is  also  peculiar.  Instead  of  employ- 
ing letters  to  represent  souncis,  thejr  have  letters 
to  represent  things  and  words,  ilence,  the  lan- 
guage contains  many  thousand  signs.  A  dic- 
tionary of  the  second  century  of  our  era  contains 
9,353  signs.  The  imperial  dictionary  of  Kang- 
he,  the  most  recent  work  of  the  class,  gives 
43,960.  This  makes  the  language  one  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulty.  The  written  language  is 
only  mastered  by  a  small  percentage  of  the  pop- 
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Illation^  and  even  scholan  do  not  by  any  means 
master  the  whole  number  of  signs.  A  knowledge 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  is  sufficient  to  make 
an  accomplished  graduate ;  and,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  two  or  three  thousand,  one  may  make  a 
very  fair  start  as  a  literary  man.  The  literature 
is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
The  most  promment  works  are  the  so-caUed 
Classics^  wnich  are  supposed  to  have  been 
supervised  by  Confucius.  They  are  five  in  num- 
ber, and  are  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  being 
looked  upon  as  a  standara  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal.  They  are  the  sacred  books  of  CJon- 
fucianism,  and  are  replete  with  rules  for  daily 
conduct,  public  and  private.  Apart  from  these 
Classics^  and  the  commentaries  upon  them,  which 
are  legion,  the  most  important  part  of  Chinese 
literature  consists  of  the  histories  of  the  several 
dynasties.  The  historian  of  the  western  Han, 
which  ended  A.  D.  84,  gives  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  in  the  imperial  library,  comprising  clas- 
sics, philosophy,  poetry,  military  tactics,  mathe- 
matics, and  medicine.  The  literature  probably 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  barbarism  of  Chi- 
hwangte,who  attempted  to  immortalize  himself, 
about  210  B.  C,  by  destroviug  aU  the  literature 
of  the  ages  that  preceded  him. 

Education  is  neld  in  the  highest  honor.    No 

government  provision,  however,  is  made  for  pub- 
c  education.  The  covemment  fosters  it  only 
by  making  it  the  road  to  distinction,  and  by  sup- 
porting the  various  examinations.  Knowledge 
centers  in  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  apho- 
risms of  the  Classics.  A  scanty  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is  all  but  uni- 
veraal;  but,  owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  language,  one  mav  be  able  to  read  a  little, 
without  having  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
rest.  Not  more  than  three  males  in  a  hundred 
can  read  the  classical  books  with  readiness,  and 
not  more  than  one  woman  in  a  thousand.  The 
only  course  of  instruction  necessary  to  obtain  a 
f;overnment  position,  is  a  classical  and  histor- 
ical one.  The  consequence  is  a  disregard  for  aU 
branches  of  study,  wnich  are  not  practical,  and 
hence  a  most  astonishing  narrowness  of  all  culture. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  the  government,  and  of 
the  in£vidual  in  his  several  social  relations,  form 
the  chief  subject  of  Chinese  books  and  instruc- 
tion. Confucius,  in  his  system,  adopts  the  prin- 
ciples of  dependence  and  subordination,  ana  the 
instruction  of  the  schools  aims  to  impress  them 
carefully  upon  the  student.  ITie  great  end  of 
all  instruction  in  China  is  not  so  much  to  fill 
the  head  with  knowledge  as  to  make  quiet  and 
orderly  citizens.  Any  thing  like  general  culture 
is  entirely  unknown,  except  where  the  Chinese 
have  been  forced  into  contact  with  European 
nations.  They  have  no  need  of  science,  for  the 
Classics  contain  aU  that  is  worth  knowing, 
and  no  need  of  geographical  and  historical 
knowledge  beyond  tnat  of  their  own  people,  for 
they  are  "celestials,"  and  all  outside  are  ''barba- 
rians".  Female  education  is  almost  unknown. 
Qirls  are  very  seldom  instructed  in  anything  but 
ordinary  house-work ;  and  yet  a  learned  woman 


is  held  in  honor.  It  is  not  thougiht  ri^t  that 
parents  should  conduct  the  education  of  their 
own  children,  because  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child  is  a  holy  one  and  would  be  disturbed  by 
the  necessary  severities  of  the  teacher.  Chil- 
dren begin  their  studies  with  their  sixth  and 
seventh  year.  There  is  no  compulsory  educa- 
tion. School-teachers  are  not  appointed  by  the 
state  and  need  no  official  permission.  Parents 
choose  the  teachers,  who  receive  from  ^45  to 
390  a  year  with  board.  A  teacher  takes  from 
twenty  to  thirty  scholars.  Public  school-houses 
do  not  exist.  The  arran^ment  of  the  schools  is 
very  simple;  a  teacher  nas  a  table  and  arm- 
chair, ana  every  scholar  has  to  provide  himself 
with  a  desk  and  a  chair.  There  is  in  every 
school-house  a  Uttle  altar  dedicated  to  Confucius 
and  to  Wun-tschong-ya,  the  God  of  Science. 
Upon  entering  school,  the  boys  receive  their 
school  names  m  place  of  their  so-called  "  milk 
names."  The  first  school-book  is  the  Path  to 
the  regions  of  cl<tssical  and  historical  literature. 
It  begins  with  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
their  necessity,  the  importance  of  the  duties  of 
children  and  brothers;  and  then  follows  an  over- 
sight of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge: 
tl^  great  powers,  heaven,  earth,  and  man ;  the 
four  seasons  and  the  points  of  the  compass ;  the 
five  elements, "  metal,  wood,  water,  fire,  earth ;" 
the  five  cardinal  virtues,  "  love,  iustice,  wisdom, 
cleverness,  truth ;"  the  five  kinds  of  grain,  the 
six  domestic  animals,  the  seven  passions,  the 
eight  notes  of  music,  the  nine  grades  of  relation, 
the  ten  social  duties.  After  this,  follow  rules  for 
a  course  of  academical  study,  with  an  index  of 
the  books  to  be  used,  a  short  account  of  the 
universal  history  of  Cliina,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  successive  dynasties  of  the  empire. 
The  idea  is,  to  take  advanta^  of  the  receptivi^ 
of  the  memory  at  this  period,  to  store  it  with 
facts  to  be  afterward  digested.  The  method  of 
learning  to  read  is  as  follows :  The  book  is  open 
and  the  teadier  begins  to  read;  the  scholarB 
have  each  a  book,  and  with  eyes  upon  the  book 
pronounce  word  for  word  after  the  teacher.  Only 
a  line  is  read  at  a  time,  and  this  is  repeated  tmtil 
the  scholars  have  learned  the  pronunciation  of 
every  sign,  and  the  line  is  then  learned  by  heart 
When  tius  is  learned,  the  scholar  goes  to  the 
teacher,  lays  the  book  upon  the  table,  turns  his 
back  to  Mm,  and  recites  it.  Besides  reading, 
writing  is  taught  in  all  the  primary  schools, 
but  there  is  no  instruction  in  reckoning,  geog- 
raphy, universal  history,  natural  history,  foreign 
lanmiages,  or  even  in  religion.  This  reading  and 
writing,  however,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  mere 
ability  to  pronounce  or  make  the  signs,  and  does 
not  imply  an  imderstanding  of  what  is  read  or 
written;  as  if  one  should  read  or  write  Latin  or 
Greek  words  without  any  comprehension  of 
their  meaning.  Those  who  wish  to  devote  them- 
selves to  etnaj  receive  a  thorough  exposition  of 
the  Classics^  and  write  verses  and  essays.  The 
written  language  is  so  difficult,  that  more  time 
is  consumed  by  the  Chinese  student  in  mastering 
it  than  is  given  in  western  countries  to  the  ac- 
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qoirement  of  a  liberal  education ;  and  the  cele- 
brated literary  examinations  are  limited  to  the 
inquiry  whether  the  candidates  can  read  and 
wnte  with  readiness  and  grace.  This  study  h 
overseen  hj  teachers  who  have  passed  an  exam- 
ination. When  one  has  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion for  learning,  a  number  of  young  people 
gather  around  him  to  prepare  themselves  for 
examination  under  his  instruction.  Such  private 
colleges  are  numerous  both  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try. Lectures  are  given  by  the  teacher  upon 
the  Cl(j8sicSf  and  essays  and  verses  are  written 
upon  them  once  a  week  by  the  students.  It  is  the 
custom  of  these  students  to  learn  a  large  num- 
ber of  standard  essays  by  heart,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  finished  and  correct  style.  There  are  four 
literary  degrees:  The  first  corresponds  to  our 
B.  A.,  the  second  is  the  degree  of  "  licentiate," 
the  third,  that  of  doctor,  and  the  fourth,  the 
degree  of  "  member  of  the  imperial  academy." 
Public  examinations  for  the  degrees  have  existed 
in  (Jhina  since  the  Tang  dynasty.  There  are 
thrvie  examinations  for  the  first  grade.  The  first 
IB  held  by  tha  mandarin  of  me  district,  and 
lasts  sevei^  da3rs.  The  candidate  has  to  furnish 
seven  essays  and  verses  upon  seven  subjects,  with- 
out a  book  or  other  help.  ITie  second  examina- 
tion is  conducted  by  the  prefect  of  the  district, 
assisted  by  the  literary  chancellor  of  the  province. 
The  third  examination  is  under  the  control  of 
the  chanoeUor,  and  is  held  twice  in  every  three 
years.  Whoever  passes  all  three  examinations 
receives  the  degree  of  "blooming  talent,"  and 
although  he  has  no  claim  to  position,  he  is  still  a 
man  above  the  common  people.  If  he  neglects 
his  studies,  he  may  lose  his  rank;  hence  he  must 
be  present  at  the  examinations  up  to  his  sixti- 
eth year.  Thousands  of  men  of  tins  degree  be- 
come school-teachers,  doctors,  letter-writers,  ad- 
vocates, etc.  The  examinations  for  the  second 
degree  are  held  every  three  years,  in  the  capital 
uf  each  province,  by  two  miperial  exammers 
from  Peking.  The  average  numoer  of  applicants 
is  twen^  thousand,  of  whom  about  two  hundred 
pass.  Besides  the  imperial  examiners  from 
Peking,  about  sixty-five  literary  officers  and  a 
multitude  of  servants  assist.  When  the  candidates 
enter  the  apartment,  they  are  searched  for  books 
and  papers  which  might  give  them  an  unfair 
advantage ;  they  then  receive  the  work,  and  are 
shut  up  in  cells  of  about  12  sq.  ft.,  and  high 
enough  to  admit  of  their  standing.  The  exami- 
nation hall  contains  about  7,500  of  these,  arranged 
around  open  courts ;  these  are  paraded  by  sol- 
diers to  prevent  any  communication  between  the 
candidates  or  with  the  outer  world.  The  exami- 
nation consists  chiefiy  in  the  writing  of  themes, 
and  is  intended  to  last  nine  days  and  three 
nights.  When  the  work  is  done,  it  is  examined 
first  Inr  a  subordinate  commission,  to  see  if  the 
formalities  have  all  been  observed.  No  essay 
may  have  more  than  seven  hundred  signs,  nor  less 
Uum  one  hundred ;  and  correction  is  in  no  case 
allowed.  The  work  is  afterward  laid  before  the 
imperial  examiners,  who  give  the  final  iudgraent. 
It  IB  considered  an  honor  to  attempt  this  exami^ 


nation,  and  failure  is  never  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
grace. The  licentiate  is  entitled  to  a  position 
after  some  years,  and  has  the  right  to  hoist  a 
flag  before  his  house.  The  examination  for  the 
decree  of  doctor  is  held  every  three  years  at 
Peking,  and  only  licentiates  are  allowed  to 
undergo  it.  This  examination  is  the  same  as 
that  for  the  degree  of  licentiate,  except  that  the 
examiners  are  of  higher  rank.  The  names  of  the 
successful  candidates  are  entered  upon  the  civil 
service  list,  and  they  receive  the  first  vacant 
position.  The  examination  for  membership  of 
the  imperial  academy  takes  place  every  three 
years  at  the  imperial  palace;  this  degree  is 
equivalent  to  an  office,  since  the  members  of 
the  academy  are  maintained  by  the  state. 

Contact  with  European  nations  is  gradually 
breaking  down  the  popular  estimate  of  the  CUis- 
sicsy  and  gradually  European  education  is  being 
introducea.  In  1866,  a  mechanical  worktop 
was  opened  in  Shanghai,  in  which  the  imperial 
officers  were  commanded  to  study.  In  1867,  a 
polytechnic  school  was  opened  in  the  sea  province 
Fu-tschien,  for  the  instruction,  by  foreign  teach- 
ers, of  talented  young  Chinamen  in  machinery. 
In  1868,  a  university  was  opened  at  Peking; 
where  the  instruction  was  afterward  on  the 
European  plan.  This  caused  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citement among  the  conservatives,  but  all  to  no 
avail.  A  great  observatory  has  been  built  for 
the  university,  and  many  costly  instruments  ob- 
tained from  Europe.  The  student  in  the  uni- 
versity must  (1)  nave  taken  a  course  in  the 
classics ;  (2)  he  must  live  in  the  university 
building,  and  be  present  from  morning  until 
evening;  (3)  he  has  to  pass  a  monthly  and 
semi  annual  examination ;  (4)  after  three  years 
he  has  to  pass  an  examination  for  dismissal ;  (5) 
he  receives  board  and  lodging  free,  and  about 
$1.5  a  month  pocket  money.  Those  who  pass 
the  final  examination  are  viewed  as  belonging 
to  the  higher  classes  of  learned  men.  Besides 
scientific  instruction,  the  "  six  fine  arts  "  are  also 
taught :  (1)  Society  maimers,  (2)  Music,  (3)  Arch- 
ery, (4)  Carriage  driving,  (5)  Writing, ( 6)  Reckon- 
ing. Prince  Kung,  who  was  the  chief  mover  iu 
founding  the  university,  complained  bitterly  of 
the  decay  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  ow- 
ing to  a  monopoly  of  the  mandarins,  who  had 
procured  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  study 
astronomy  under  heavy  penalties.  He  viewed 
it  as  the  greatest  glory  of  the  dynasty  to  have 
restored  to  his  father-Wid  the  mathematical  and 
astronomical  studies,  and  whatever  the  Europeans 
have  built  upon  them,  as  an  old  property  of  the 
nation.  In  this  way  he  justified  to  the  jealous 
Chinamen  the  introduction  of  foreign  teachers  and 
foreign  inventions.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  had,  in  1872,  in  China  proper,  26  vicariates 
apostolic,  and  3  prefectures  apostolic,  and,  in  the 
(Chinese  dependencies,  3  vicariates,  with  a  Cath- 
olic population  of  about  400,000,  supports  a 
lar^  number  of  schools,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
hign  grade.  The  number  of  native  priests  is 
considerable;  and  most  of  them  receive  a  Euro- 
pean education  in  the  propaganda  at  Rome,  and 
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in  a  Chinese  nnsdonaiy  seminary  at  Naples. 
The  Protestants,  who  have  formed  native  con- 
gregations in  the  treaty  ports,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  (in  1869)  of  5,624,  have  also  some 
schools,  ana  make  considerable  progress  in  cir- 
culating the  Bible.  In  1872,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment sent  30  students  to  the  United  States,  and 
30  more  were  to  come  each  year  for  the  succeed- 
ing four  years;  in  all  150. — See  Schmidt,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Pddagogik;  Courcy,  L' Empire  du 
Milieu  (Paris,  1867) ;  Davis,  Description  of 
China  and  its  Inhabiiants  (2  vols.,  London, 
1857);  GttTZLAPP,  China  Opened  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1838);  Hanspach,  Reports,  far  the  Years 
1863  and  1864,  (f  the  Chinese  Vernacular 
Schools  (Hongkong,  1865);  Hue,  L' Empire  Chi- 
nois  (2  vols.,  4th  ^t.,  Paris,  1862);  Williams, 
The  Middle  Kingdom  (N.  Y.,  1848). 

CHRIST  CBOSS  BOW,  or  OriM  Cross 
Bow,  a  familiar  designation  formerly  applied  to 
the  firet  line,  or  row,  of  the  alphabet,  as  arranged 
in  the  old  horn-books,  or  primers.  In  these  books, 
which  consisted  of  onlv  a  single  page,  the  letters 
were  printed  in  the  following  manner : 
4-  Aabcdefghijklmnopq 
rfstuvwxyz  etc.  a  e  i  o  u 
ABCD  EFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
RSTUVWXYZ. 

The  first  line  commencing  with  a  cross  was 
called  the  Christ  cross  row^  or  briefly  the  cross 
row.  The  term  was,  however,  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  alphabet.  Thus,  we  read  m 
Dove's  Pdydoron  (1631),  "  Of  all  the  letters  in 
the  cross  row  a  ir  is  the  worst."  "  The  cross  was 
placed  at  the  beginning,"  says  Johnson,  **to  show 
that  the  end  of  learning  is  piety." 

This  term  is  often  reierr^  to  by  the  old  writr 
ere.  In  Shakspeare's  Richard  IIL,  allusion  is 
made  to  it  by  Clarence  when  he  says  of  the 
king: 

"He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams, 
And  from  the  cross  row  placks  the  letter  G." 

Cotgrave  mentions  "La  croix  de  par  Dieu,  or 
La  C7X)ix  de  JesuSy  the  Christ" s-crosse-rowe^  or 
horne-boqke,  wherein  a  child  learns  it."  In  Spec- 
imens of  West  Country  Dialect,  we  find  the 
following  words,  used  by  one  who  is  teaching 
the  alphabet : 

*'  Ston  still  there,  and  mind  what  I  da  z&  to  ve,  and 
whaor  I  do  point.  Now^  criss-cross,  girt  &,  utUe  &, 
b,  c,  d.  That's  right,  Billy;  you'll  zoon  lorn  the 
crlAR-cross  lain." 

In  the  autobiography  of  John  Britton,  bom  in 
1771,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs:  "  I  learnt  tne  Christ-cross-row  from 
a  nom-book,  on  which  were  the  alphabet  in 
large  and  small  letters  and  the  nine  figures  in 
Roman  and  Arabic  numerals,  llie  horn-book  is 
now  a  rarity." — See  Timbs,  Scliool  Days;  Bar- 
nard's Journal  of  Eduattion,  vol.  xii,  art. 
A'B'C-BooJcs  and  Primers,  (See  also  Horn- 
BouK,  and  Primer.) 

CHRISTIAN  BBOTHEBS,  College  of 
the,  at  St.  Ijouis,  Missouri,  was  established  by 
Roman  Catholics  in  18.55.  It  comprises  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  collegiate  department,  and  has  a 
library  of  15,000  volumes.  Its  buildings,  grounds. 


etc.,  are  valued  at  $150,000.  In  1873—4,  then 
were  30  instructors,  270  preparatonr  and  34  col- 
legiate students.  The  Rev.  Brother  James  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

CHBISTIAK  BBOTHEBS'  COLLEGE, 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  was  opened  in  1871. 
It  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  having  a  col- 
legiate, a  scientific,  a  commercial,  and  a  prepar- 
atory department.  The  coll^  possesses  valuaUe 
philosophical  apparatus  and  a  libraiy  of  about 
1,500  volumes.  The  value  of  the  college  prop- 
erty is  340,000.  In  1874—5,  there  were  9  in- 
structors and  127  students,  of  whom  48  were  of 
a  collegiate  grade.  Brother  Maurelian  is  (1876) 
the  president. 

CH&ISTIAK  COLLEGE,  at  Monmouth, 
Oregon,  is  imder  the  control  of  the  Christians. 
It  was  formerly  known  as  Monmouth  Univereitj, 
but  was  chartered  under  its  present  name  m 
1865.  The  value  of  its  buildings  and  other  prop- 
erty is  estimated  at  320,000 ;  the  amoimt  of  its 
productive  funds  is  about  the  same.  The  college 
nas  two  separate  courses  of  studv,  the  claasioal  and 
the  scientific;  and  there  is  also  a  preparatoiy 
course.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  A  student  may 
receive  a  certificate  of  graduation  in  any  of  w 
following  departments :  (1)  sacred  histoiy, 
mental  and  moral  sciences ;  (2)  natural  sdenoe; 
(3)  mathematics;  (4)  classics.  To  obtain  such 
certificate  it  is  required  that  the  candidate  should 
have  been  a  student  of  Christian  College  at  least 
one  year,  and  that  he  should  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  prescribed  studies  of  tite 
department.  In  1873—4,  there  were  9  instruct- 
ors and  180  students.  T.  F.  Campbell,  A.  M.,  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

CHBISTIAK  T7NIVEBSITT,  at  Canton, 
Missouri,  was  chartered  in  1853,  and  oivanized 
in  1856.  It  was  founded  by  the  Christian  de- 
nomination for  the  education  of  both  sexes.  Its 
buildings,  grounds,  etc.,  are  valued  at  9100,000. 
In  1872— 3  it  had  8  instructors  and  166  students. 
W.  H.  Hopon,  A.M.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

CHBISTIAKS  (sometimes,  but  improperly, 
pronounced  Chrtst-ians),  Chribtiak  Denomina- 
tion, Christian  Connechon,  and  CnBisTLur 
Church,  are  names  chosen,  in  the  United  States, 
by  oivanizations  of  Christians  who  **8eek  to 
unite  Uie  followers  of  Christ  of  every  persuasioa, 
by  the  breaking  down  of  party  walls,  party 
spirit,  and  sectarian  feeling  and  practice,  and  by 
infusing  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  lovers 
of  the  common  Saviour  a  liberal  spirit,  thereby  in- 
ducing liberal  practice."  (See  Wkllons,  Annual 
o/tfie  CltrisHan  Church  for  1875,  Suffolk,  Va., 
1875.)  They  have  no  rule  of  faith  and  jnuctice, 
save  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  only  test  of 
fellowship  agreed  upon  is  Christian  character. 
They  believe  that  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  in  reference  to 
those  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  not  con- 
sidered essential  to  salvation,  should  be  accorded 
to,  and  enjoyed  by,  all ;  and  that,  therefore,  all 
who  believe  in,  and  love  and  serve,  the  Lovd 
Jesus  Christ,  ought  to  be  received  into  the  fd- 
lowiiup  and  communion  of  the  Church.    Thej 
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are  generally  Antitrinitarians  and  Baptists ; 
they  cherish  prayer  meetings,  Sunday  schools, 
and  missionary  enterprises,  and  are  consr^ational 
in  church  government,  holding  annual  and  state 
conferences,  and  a  quadrennial  general  conven- 
tion. The  first  organization  of  the  kind  was 
effected,  and  the  name  Christians,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  names,  adopted,  through  the  influence 
of  Rev.  J.  O'Kelly,  in  a  conference  held  in  Surry 
County,  Va.,  Aug.  4.,  1794.  The  new  organization 
<x>nBisted  of  seceders  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  A  similar  organization  was  established, 
a  few  years  later,  by  seceders  from  the  regular 
Baptists,  in  the  New  England  States;  and  a  third 
in  1804, in  Kentucky  andTennessee, by  a  number 
of  Presbyterians.  Soon  after,  the  three  bodies 
met  in  general  convention  and  were  consolidated 
into  one  denomination.  The  war  interrupted 
the  connection  of  the  Southern  with  the  Northern 
conferences,  and  the  former  or^nized  a  Southern 
^neral  convention,  which  held  its  first  session 
m  1866,  and  the  fourth  in  1874.  The  main 
body  had,  in  1875,  1197  ordained  and  210  un- 
ordaiaed  ministers,  and  69,701  members.  The 
Southern  branch  had,  in  the  same  year,  6  confer- 
ences, 57  elders,  12  licentiates,  and  about  10,000 
members. 

The  main  branch,  according  to  the  almanac 
published  by  the  denominational  publishing 
house  at  Dayton,  Ohio  ( The  Christian  Almanac 
for  1876),  bad,  in  1875,  the  following  educational 
institutions :  Union  Christian  Collie,  at  Merom, 
Sullivan  Countv,  Indiana;  Starkey  Seminary 
at  Eddytown,  Yates  County,  N.  Y. ;  Proctor 
Academy,  Andover,  N.  H.,  and  the  Christian 
Biblical  Institute,  at  Stanfordville,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  The  latter  institution  was  for- 
merly situated  at  Eddytown,  N.  Y.,  and  was, 
in  1872,  removed  to  Stanfordville,  where  sixty 
acres  of  land  had  been  bought  for  it,  at  a  cost  of 
$18,000.  The  Institute  building  and  a  student's 
home  had  been  erected  by  the  Hon.  David  Clark, 
of  Hartford,  Ct.,  at  a  cost  stated  to  have  been 
between  $20,000  and  $30,000,  and  were  present- 
ed to  the  convention  as  his  free  gift.  It  offers 
free  tuition  to  worthy  young  men  and  women ; 
also  the  free  use  of  class-books  and  library,  and  to 
students  without  families  the  free  occupancy  of  a 
lodging  and  study-room  in  the  Students*  Home. 
The  Southern  branch  controls  the  Suffolk  Col- 
legiate Institute,  at  Suffolk,  Ya.,  and  the 
Graham  High  School,  at  Graham,  N.  C. 

OHBIST'S  HOSPITAL,  or  The  Blue-Coat 
School,  one  of  the  most  famous  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  London,  incorporated  by  Edward 
VL,  in  1553,  as  a  hospital  for  orphans  and  found- 
lings. It  derives  its  name,  Blue- Coat  School, 
from  the  costume  of  the  boys,  which  has  con- 
tinued from  its  foundation.  This  consists  of  a 
blue  woolen  gown  or  coat  with  a  red  leathern 
girdle,  yellow  breeches  and  stockings,  and  a  black 
worsted  cap.  Charles  II.  founded  a  mathemat- 
ical school  m  the  hospital,  in  1672,  the  students 
of  which  are  caUed  King's  boys.  The  age  of  ad- 
miflBion  is  between  seven  and  fifteen,  except  for 
the  King's  boys  and  the  "Grecians,"  or  boys  of  the 


highest  dasB,  of  whom  eight  are  annually  sent  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  government  of 
the  institution  is  vested  in  the  lord-mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  and  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  institution  the  sum  of  £400.  The 
total  income  of  the  hospital  is  about  £50,000. 
The  old  buildings,  which  were  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  were  replaced  by  others  erect- 
ed under  the  direction  of  Sir  (vhristopher  Wren. 
The  present  edifices  were  erected  in  1825.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  a  charitable  institution,  and  is  now 
essentially  a  classical  school.  Latin  and  Greek 
form  the  basis  of  its  course  of  study,  but  all  the 
elementary  branches,  including  drawing,  the  mod- 
em languages,  etc.,  are  also  taught.  In  1683,  a 
preparatory  school  was  built  at  Hertford,  in 
which  the  hospital  children  are  nursed  and  in- 
structed till  they  are  old  enoi^  to  enter  ih& 
school.  The  girls  remain  permanently  here.  Many 
illustrious  names  are  tound  in  the  list  of  its 
graduates,  amon^  whom  may  be  mentioned, 
Camden,  the  historian,  Bishop  StiUingfleet, 
Richardson,  the  novelist,  Colerioge,  Lamb,  and 
Leigh  Hunt. 

CHBOyOLOQY.    See  History. 

CHUBGH  OF  GOD,  a  denomination  of 
Baptists  in  the  United  States,  organized  in  1830 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winebrenner,  formerly  a  minis- 
ter of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  The  pe- 
culiar name  was  adopted  as  being  the  most  scnp- 
tural.  Besides  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
they  hold  f eetrwashing  to  be  a  positive  ordinance 
of  perpetual  standing  in  the  church,  and  obliga- 
tory on  all  Christians.  In  church  government, 
this  denomination  is  Presbyterian.  A  number 
of  congregations  form  an  eldership,  which  meets 
annually.  The  General  Eldersnip,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  annual  elderships,  meets  trien- 
nially.  There  were,  in  1875, 13  elderships,  about 
400  churches,  and  about  25,000  members.  Sev- 
eral efforts  were  made,  between  1854  and  1866, 
to  establish  a  denominational  school,  but  they  all 
failed.  In  1872,  the  General  Eldership  was  vis- 
ited by  a  delate  from  the  general  conference 
of  the  Free  Will  Baptists  (who,  like  the  Church 
of  God,  are  Arminian  in  theology),  who  proposed 
on  behalf  of  that  body,  that  the  Church  of  God 
should  take  an  interest  in  Hillsdale  College,  a  de- 
nominational school  of  the  Free  Will  Baptists  at 
HiUsdale,  Michigan,  by  endowing  a  professorship 
and  designating  a  professor.  Ine  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, a  professor  chosen,  and  a  visiting  com- 
mittee to  the  college  appointed.  The  chair  was 
to  be  endowed  by  the  sale  of  scholarships.  At 
the  next  General  Eldership,  in  1875,  the  board 
of  education  were,  however,  compelled  to  report 
that  the  effort  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of 
810,000,  had  failed,  no  more  than  3200  having 
been  obtained.  In  accordance  with  the  request, 
the  board  of  education  was  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  completing  the  arrangement  with  the 
authorities  of  Hillsdale  College.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  chartered  or  in- 
corporated society  to  take  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  church,  and  similar  socie- 
ties in  all  the  annual  elderships. 
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CINCINNATI,  the  metropolis  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  having  a  population,  in  1870,  of  216,239. 

Educaiwncd  History, — The  first  effort  made 
in  behalf  of  education  was  that  of  John  Kidd, 
who,  in  1818,  devised  81,000  per  annum,  chaive- 
able  upon  the  ^'ground  rents  of  his  estate,''  to  be 
expenaed  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children 
of  the  city.  His  title  to  his  estate,  however,  prov- 
ing defective,  lus  devise  failed.  The  next  bequest 
was  that  of  Thomas  Hughes,  who,  in  1824,  left  a 
tract  of  land  the  perpetual  rent  of  which, 
amounting  to  ^2,000,  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
same  purpose.  The  following  year,  the  legislature 
passea  a  general  law  applicable  to  the  state,  but 
making  no  special  provision  for  education  in  the 
cities.  Owing  to  inherent  defects,  however,  this 
law  became  inoperative;  and,  in  1830,  the  city's 
representatives  m  the  state  legislature  procured 
the  paasa^  of  a  law  by  which  an  independent 
oi^nization  was  given  to  the  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, lliis  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  trustees  and  visitors,  and  directed  the 
council  to  divide  the  city  into  ten  districts,  in 
each  of  which  they  were  required,  within  ten 
years,  to  purchase  a  lot  on  which  a  building  of 
brick  or  stone,  two  stories  high,  and  containing 
two  school  rooms,  should  be  erected;  the  cost  of 
which  was  to  be  defrayed  by  taxation.  Much 
opposition  was  encountered,  however,  by  the 
trustees  in  carrying  out  these  provisions,  the  ob- 
jection, on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  taxes  levied 
for  such  a  purpose  beine  very  strong.  Want  of 
means,  and  the  unfriendliness  of  the  city  council, 
also,  produced  such  delay,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions provided  for  the  pupils  were  so  insufficient, 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  people  was  in  danger 
of  permanent  estrangement  from  the  cause  of  the 
schools.  At  this  juncture,  the  friends  of  education 
resolved  to  place  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
schools  before  the  people.  Annual  examinations 
of  the  pupils  were  publicly  held,  to  which  emi- 
nent men,  members  of  the  press,  and  teachers 
from  other  states,  were  invited;  and  these  were 
followed  by  imposing  street  parades  of  the  school 
children,  which  were  continued  for  several  years. 
The  result  was  a  hearty  endorsement  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  by  the  people,  so  that,  in  1 833,  a  model 
school-house  was  built,  and,  in  1 834  and  1 835,eight 
public-school  houses  were  erecteii  —  the  whole 
at  an  expense  of  $96,1 59.44,  which  was  met  by  the 
issue  of  city  bonds,  llie  cause  was  furthered  still 
more  by  the  establishment,  about  this  time,  of 
the  Western  College  of  Teachers,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Woodw^xl  High  School,  which  offered 
to  receive  annually,  for  gratuitous  instruction, 
ten  boys  to  be  selected  by  the  school  board  from 
the  common  schools.  In  1837,  the  constitution 
of  the  school  board  was  changed  so  as  to  consist 
of  two  members,  instead  of  one,  from  each  ward. 
In  1839,  schools  were  established  in  orphan 
asylums;  in  1840,  the  German  language  was  in- 
troduced into  the  common  schools;  and,  in  1842, 
night  schools  were  opened.  The  harmony  of  the 
schools  was  disturbea,  in  1842,  by  a  violent  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schoolB,  which  has  been  carried  on  with  great 


acrimony,  at  intervals,  ever  since.  The  Central 
High  School,  with  a  graded  course,  was  estab- 
lished in  1847  ;  the  Woodward  High  School  and 
the  Hughes  High  School,  in  1851.  In  1852,  the 
Woodward  and  the  Hughes  funds  were  merged  in 
the  city-school  fund,  the  whole  being  managed 
by  a  union  board.  In  1849,  colored  sdiools  were 
established  by  law,  and  the  study  of  the  German 
language  was  authorized  in  some  of  the  district 
schools.  The  oivanization  of  intermediate  schools 
was  begun  in  1854,  the  object  being  the  consoU- 
dation  of  pupils  in  such  a  manner  that  fewer 
teachers  would  be  needed.  In  1857,  the  first 
normal  school  was  opened,  the  number  of  teach- 
ers  at  that  time  being  300.  In  L869,  the  Bible 
question  was  again  discussed,  and,  in  the  legal 
struggle  which  resulted,  it  was  excluded  horn 
the  ^ools.  In  May,  1873,  the  legislature  pa^ed 
an  act  for  the  re-organization  and  maintenance 
of  common  schools,  which  is  substantially  the 
present  law  of  the  city. — The  supervision  of  the 
schools  was  first  provided  for  in  1850,  the  fiist 
general  superintendent  being  Nathan  Guilford, 
who  was  elected  by  popular  vote.  He  served  two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Merrell,  who  re- 
signed shortly  after.  In  1853,  the  law  was 
changed,  and  the  annual  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendent by  the  board  was  ordered,  A.J.  Rickoff 
being  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office  under  the 
new  law;  he  was  succeeded,  in  1866,  by  John 
Hancock,  and,  in  1874,  by  Jno.  B.  Peaslee. 

School  St/stein. — The  system ,  at  present  (1876), 
comprises  26  district,  4  intermediate,  and  2  high 
schools,  for  whites ;  and  4  district  schools,  one 
intermediate,  and  one  high  school,  for  colored 
persons;  in  addition  to  which,  there  are  inter- 
mediate departments  in  10  of  the  district  schools. 
There  are,  also,  10  district  night  schools,  and  one 
evening  high  school,  llie  legal  school  age  is 
from  6  to  21  years.  Three  courses  of  study  haxe 
been  adopted  by  the  union  board  of  high  schools, 
denominated  the  classical,  the  technological,  and 
the^neral;  the  first  two  intended  as  preparatory 
to  kindred  courses  in  the  university,  the  last,  for 
pupils  whose  education  ends  in  the  hi|^  school. 
The  fund  for  the  support  of  the  schools  is  derived 
from  a  special  three*miU  tax  on  property,  the  state 
tax,  the  income  of  the  Woodward  and  Hugfaea 
funds,  tuition  fees  paid  by  non-residents,  etc 

The  chief  items  of  school  statistics  are : 

No.  of  children  of  school  age 76,477 

*•    **       "       enrolled  in  public  schools 28,999 

**    *'       **       in  average  daily  attendance 214>29 

^*    **       *'       attending  private  schools 16.464 

"    •*        "  "         niffht  schools 3,279 

No.  of  teachers  in  public  schools 545 

Receipts  (1876) |696,0(» 

Expenditures  (1876) $691,700 

Many  other  educational  institutions  exist  in 
Cincinnati.  The  Catholic  parochial  schools  edu- 
cate, it  is  estimated,  about  17,000  children  ;  and 
different  religious  orders,  male  and  female,  annu- 
ally educate  many  children  and  voung  ladies  in 
denominational  and  conventual  schools.  The 
University  of  Cincinnati,  which  is  liberally  en- 
dowed, took  possession  of  its  new  building  la 
1875,  and  is  now  in  active  operation. 
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CINCINNATI,  Univefrsity  of,  in  Cindn- 
nati,  Ohio,  was  oi^ganized  under  the  act  passed 
by  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  April  16.,  1870, 
^  to  enable  cities  of  the  first  class  to  aid  and 
promote  education.''  It  consists  of  three  depart- 
ments :  the  Academic,  or  Department  of  Litera- 
ture and  Science ;  the  School  of  Design ;  and  the 
Observatory.  It  is  to  be  maintained  by  any 
funds  either  heretofore  or  hereafter  giren  to  the 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  or  aidingan 
institution  for  promoting  free  education.  The 
statute  also  authorizes  any  persons  or  bodies 
corporate,  holding  any  estate  or  funds  in  trust 
for  the  promotion  of  education  or  any  of  the 
arts  or  sciences,  to  transfer  the  same  to  the  city 
as  a  trustee  for  such  purpose,  thus  affording  a 
means  of  consolidatmg  the  various  funds  now 
existing,  which  separately  are  of  little  or  no 
avail  for  their  intended  purpose.  The  same 
statute,  furthermore,  authorizes  an  annual  tax, 
by  the  city,  of  one-tenth  of  a  miU,  for  the  sup- 
port of  sudi  institutions.  The  endowment  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  consisted,  in  1876, 
of  the  estate  devised  to  the  city  by  the  late 
(Jharles  McMicken,  in  1857,  the  annual  tax  of 
one-tenth  of  a  mill,  and  donations  for  special 
purposes,  amoimting,  in  the  aggregate,to  91  2d,000. 
The  donation  of  the  old  observatory  property,  on 
Mt  Adams,  is  upon  the  condition  tnat  the  city 
shall  maintain  an  observatory  in  connection  witn 
the  university,  and  was  accepted  by  the  city 
council  accordingly. 

The  institution  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
duectors,  consisting  of  the  mayor  ex  officio  and 
18  members,  appointed  by  the  common  council. 
It  is  open  to  both  sexes.  The  receipts,  in  1875, 
amounted  to  9119,748.92 ;  the  expenditures 
were  $108,806.84, including  954,683.28  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  academic  department  was 
opeiuKl  in  1873.  Three  courses,  of  four  years 
each,  have  akeady  been  established ;  namely,  (1) 
The  Classical  Course ;  (2)  The  Scientific  Course; 
(3)  The  Course  in  Civil  En^neering.  Besides 
these  regular  courses,  provision  is  made  for  stu- 
dents desiring  to  pursue  particular  branches  ex- 
duaively.  Ine  work  dunng  the  first  year  is  rig- 
idly prescribed ;  but,  after  that,  a  large  amount 
of  option  is  allowed,  except  in  the  civu  engineer- 
ing course.  Candidates  for  the  decree  of  B.  A. 
or  B.  S.  must  choose  at  least  one  prmcipal  study 
in  which  to  take  a  full  course  of  three  or  four 
years.  For  the  former,  this  may  be  either  an- 
cient languages,  modem  languages,  or  some  other 
literanr  branch ;  for  the  latter,  chemistry  and 
pl^  natural  histoiy,  geolog^,  mathemtics, 
astronomy,  or  some  other  science.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  elective  time  may  be  devoted  to 
other  full  or  partial  courses.  Instruction  is  free 
to  aU  who  are  bona  fide  residents  of  Cincinnati; 
but  tuition  fees  are  charged  to  non-residents.  The 
course  pursued  in  the  city  hi^h  schools  constitutes 
the  requirements  for  admission. 

The  north  wing  of  the  university  building  was 
completed,  and  occupied  by  this  department,  in 
October,  1875.  In  1876,  there  were  10  instructors 
and  51  students.  H.  T.  Eddy,  C.  £.,  Ph.  D.,  is 


(1876)  dean  of  the  faculty.  Hhe  Schod  of  Design 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  Ohio 
Mechanics*  Institute  in  1863,  but  they  are  now 
entirely  separate.  This  school  occupies  rooms  in 
the  Cincinnati  College  building;  and  there  are  day 
and  evening  sessions.  It  is  designed  especially  for 
residents  <3  Cincinnati,  but  others  may  be  ad- 
mitted. The  full  course  is  for  four  years.  In  1876, 
there  were  6  instructors  and  402  students,  of 
whom  242  were  in  the  classes  in  drawing  and 
design,  133  in  wood-carving,  and  27  in  modeling. 
The  Obseroatory  was  estabushed  about  1844.  The 
new  site  is  on  Mt.  Lookout,  6  m.  from  the  city, 
one  of  the  highest  ^ints  in  Hamilton  County,. 
Besides  an  astronomical  library,  it  is  supplied  witb 
first  class  instruments,  among  them  the  Mitchel 
refractor  of  12  inches  aperture.  It  is  (1876)  un* 
der  the  direction  of  Ormond  Stone,  A.  M. 

CIVIL  OOVEBKMSNT.  See  Science  op 
Government.         

OLAELIN  UNIVEHSITY,  at  Orangeburg, 
South  Carolina,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  chartered  in  1869, 
and  opened  m  1870.  It  was  established  prima- 
rily for  the  education  of  colored  youth  of  both 
sexes,  but  no  one  is  excluded  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  religious  opinions.  The  buildings, 
grounds,  etc.,  are  valued  at  ^0,000.  In  1872, 
the  state  established  its  agricultural  coll^  and 
mechanics'  institute  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity. Three  departments  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, namely :  a  common  English  department,  a 
classical  preparatory  and  higher  English  depart- 
ment, and  an  agricultural  and  scientific  depart- 
ment. In  1874—5,  there  were  5  instructors  and 
188  students,  of  whom  151  were  in  the  common 
English  department,  37  in  the  higher  English, 
and  65  in  tne  scientific  and  agriciUtural  depart- 
ment. The  agricultural  college  and  mechaoiics' 
institute  Jias  a  productive  endowment  of 
3180,000.  The  Baker  Theological  Institute  is 
connected  with  the  university.  The  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Cooke,  D.D.,  is  (1876)  the  president, 

CLASS  (Lat.  classis,  from  Gr.  KXamc,  from 
Ka^lvj  to  call,  because  applied  to  an  assembly  of 
the  people  when  called  together),  a  number  of 
pupils  or  students  in  a  school  or  college,  of  the 
same  grade  of  attainments,  receiving  the  same  in- 
struction, and  pursuing  the  same  studies.  When 
large  numbers  of  pupite  are  to  be  taught,  a  care- 
ful distribution  of  them  into  classes  becomes  requi- 
site; indeed,  nothing  is  so  important,  previous 
to  Uie  work  of  instruction,  as  an  accurate  classi- 
fication. Heterogeneous  masses  of  children  can- 
not be  instructed  simultaneously.  They  may  be 
made  to  perform  mechanically  certain  school  ex- 
ercises,— ^may,  perhaps,  be  taught  to  read,  to 
spell,  to  write,  and  to  cipher  to  some  extent ;  but 
it  can  only  be  by  rote,  without  the  due  exercise 
of  their  intelligence,  and,  hence,  without  proper 
mental  development.  A  poorly  classified  school 
can  never  be  really  efficient,  whatever  talent  in 
teaching  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  individual  teaching  has  many 
advantages  over  the  teaching  of  classes;  since 
there  is  a  better  opportunity  to  observe  the  pu- 
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pils*  peculiar  traits  of  character,  and  to  adapt  the 
instruction  to  them ;  but  class  teaching  approx- 
imates to  individuiJ  teaching  in  proportion  as 
the  classification  is  so  accurate  as  to  bring  to- 
gether under  the  influence  of  the  teacher  pupils 
of  a  like  grade  of  attainments,  and  of  sunilar 
disposition,  temperament,  and  mental  constitu- 
tion. Of  course,  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  in 
classification  k  ordinarily  impossible  ;  but  this 
is  the  ideal  standard  to  which  the  teacher  should 
always  endeavor  to  approximate  in  organizing 
^e  classes  of  his  school. 

A  proper  limit  as  to  the  size  of  classes  should 
be  c^urefully  observed.  This  is  difficult  to  fix 
by  the  statement  of  any  particular  number,  since 
tne  number  of  pupils  that  may  be  properly 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  a  single  teacher 
will  vary  with  the  age  and  character  of  the  pu- 
pils, the  evenness  of  the  grade,  and  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  teacher  himself.  When  the 
number  is  between  60  and  100,  or  over,  as  it 
aometimes  is  in  the  lai^  city  schools,  of  course 
no  proper  result  can  oe  effected.  "In  a  laree 
class,"  says  Reid  (Principles  of  EducaiioH), 
**  each  of  whom  seldom,  and  at  best  only  for  a 
short  time,  receives  individually  any  attention 
from  the  teacher,  the  progress  is  slow,  the  facul- 
ties little  developed,  and  me  education  altogether 
very  imperfect."  The  danger  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  indiscriminate  treatment  of  pu- 
pils of  different  characteristics  has  been  often 
referred  to  by  experienced  educators.  Thus,  we 
find  in  a  work  designed  to  aid  practical  teachers, 
the  following  important  admomtions  :  "In  every 
class,  however  well  graded,  the  pupils  will  differ 
much  in  age,  health,  mental  capacity,  and  home 
advantages.  A  correct  and  judicious  classifica- 
tion will  reduce  this  inec^uality  to  a  minimum  ; 
but  there  will  still  remain  a  wide  field  for  the 
exercise  of  discrimination,  care,  and  Caution  on 
the  part  of  the  class-teacher.  The  lesBons  should, 
in  all  respects,  be  adapted  to  the  average  ability 
of  the  pupils  of  the  class ;  but,  even  beyond  this, 
Bome  allowance  will  often  have  to  be  made  in  the 
case  of  pupils  of  quite  inferior  mental  capacity 
or  opportunities  for  home  studies ;"  and  fiurther, 
**  Teachers  are  especially  admonished  to  be  con- 
siderate toward  pupik  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
an  over-excitable  brain  and  nervous  system,  or  in 
temporary  ill  health.  Many  children  of  this  class 
are  precocious  in  mental  activity  and  exceedingly 
ambitious  to  excel ;  and  the  greatest  care  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  them  from  injuring  themselves 
by  an  inordinate  devotion  to  books  and  study." 
(See  HoiD  to  Teach,  N.  Y.,  1873.)  The  compar- 
ative advantages  and  disadvantages  of  home  (in- 
dividual) instruction,  and  school  (class)  instruc- 
tion are  quite  fully  discussed  in  Isaac  Taylor's 
Home  Education,  "A  principal  and  necessary 
distinction,"  he  remarks,  "  between  the  two  sys- 
tems is  this,  that  while,  in  the  one,  all  methods 
of  instruction  and  modes  of  training  are  or  may 
be,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  adapted  to  the 
faculties,  tastes,  and  probable  destination  of  the 
pupils  singly,  and  may  be  accommodated  to  the 
inrnvidual  ability  of  each ;  in  the  other  system, 


that  is  to  say  at  school,  it  is  the  mass  of  minds 
only,  or  some  few  general  classes,  at  the  best,  that 
can  be  thought  of . . . .  And  yet  even  this  undistiii- 
guishing  mechanism,  which  is  }HX)p9r  to  a  school, 
and  wmch  carries  all  before  it  with  a  sort  of 
blind  force,  is  in  itself,  in  some  respects,  a  good; 
and  if  some  are  the  victims  of  it,  to  others  it  may 
be  beneficial.  There  are  children  who  are  not 
to  be  advanced  at  all,  except  by  the  means  <A 
a  mechanical  momentum  ;  and  such  might  weO 
be  sent  from  home  to  school,  on  this  sole  account, 
that  they  will  then  be  carried  round  on  the  ir- 
resistible wheel-work  of  school  order. . . .  But  al- 
though in  a  large  school,  even  when  broken  up 
into  classes,  little  regard  can  equitaUy  be  paid 
to  individual  peculiarities  of  faculty  or  taste, 
the  principle  wnich  is  characteristic  of  home  edu- 
cation, may  readily  be  extended  to  schoolB  not 
much  exceeding  the  boimds  of  a  numerous  fam- 
ily. In  fact,  it  is  only  the  personal  ability  of  the 
teu:her,  his  tact,  his  intelligenoe,  and  his  assi- 
duity, that  can  fix  the  limits  within  which  the 
principle  of  adaptation  may  be  made  to  take  ef- 
fect" The  number  of  pupils  that  should  be 
placed  in  a  class  is,  therefore,  a  matter  requiring 
the  utmost  exercise  of  good  judgment,  taking 
ooffnizance  of  all  attending  circumstances. 

What  should  constitute  the  basis  cf  dass^oat- 
Hon  is  also  a  matter  requiring  a  careful  consider- 
ation. The  several  grades  of  the  course  of  study 
should,  of  course,  be  exactly  defined,  and  all  the 
subjects,  or  parts  of  subjects,  prescribed,  should 
be  carefully  adjusted,  so  tnat  the  various  require- 
ments of  the  grade  may  be  accomplished  simul- 
taneously, and  a  due  proficiency  m  each  may 
constitute  the  basis  of  distribution  or  promoti<Hi 
at  every  reoiganization  of  the  classes.  Still,  let 
the  adjustment  be  as  nice  as  practicable,  some 
diversity  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  period 
of  instruction.  One  pupil,  for  example,  will 
have  made  good  progress  m  arithmetic,  but  very 
little  in  retting,  writing,  grammar,  etc.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done  ?  If  the  average  progress  is 
taken,  pupils  of  such  unequal  attainments  in 
particular  studies  may  be  brought  together,  that 
the  teacher  will  find  it  impossible  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  one  portion  of  the  class  without  ne^ect- 
ing  the  other,  or  will  be  obliged  to  divide  his 
class  into  sub-grades,  and  thus  sacrifice  much 
time  in  attending  to  each  separately.  This  dif- 
ficulty is  often,  measurably,  obviated  by  selecting 
some  one  branch  of  instruction,  as  arithmetic, 
and  basing  the  classification  upon  the  pupils'  at- 
tainments in  this  subject,  working  constantly 
thereafter  to  bring  the  pupils,  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  up  to  the  same  standard  in  other  sub- 
jects. 

Whether  a  school  is  best  taught  by  dasses  or 
by  subjects,  is  a  question  that  has  received  much 
attention  from  educators ;  that  is  to  say,  whether 
each  teacher  shall  instruct  a  particular  dasB  in 
all  the  branches  of  study  whi(m  the  pupils  are 
required  to  pursue ;  or  whether  each  class  shall 
be  taught  in  succession  by  several  teachers,  eaoh 
one  taking  a  particular  subject  or  class  of  sub- 
jects.    Ine  diversity  of   attainments,    mental 
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tastes,  and  special  skill  among  teachers,  would 
seem  to  dictate  the  subject  system  rather  than 
the  daBS  system ;  since,  were  certain  branches  as- 
signed as  a  specialty  to  each  teacher,  there  would 
be  more  time  for  the  careful  study  by  the 
teacher,  not  only  of  the  branches  themselves,  but 
of  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  them ;  and,  of 
course,  better  work  would  necessarily  be  done. 
Other  considerations,  however,  seem  partially  or 
wholly  to  neutralize  this  apparent  advantage. 
The  success  of  a  teacher,  especially  of  young  pu- 
pils, depends  upon  his  thorough  knowled^  of 
their  disposition,  and  also  upon  their  familiari^ 
with  lus  charactenstics ;  and  this  knowledge  it 
would  be  difficult  to  acquire  if  the  teacher  were 
required  to  spend  but  a  short  time  with  each 
class,  and  his  means  of  acquiring  it  were  dis- 
tributed over  a  number  of  classes.  Some  edu- 
cators, however,  take  a  view  directly  opposed  to 
this.  "  If  the  pupil,"  says  Wickersham,  "recite 
always  to  the  same  teacher,  he  may  become  fa- 
miliar with  certain  lines  of  thought,  but  he  will 
most  likely  be  confined  to  them.  He  might  be 
trained  by  a  more  unvaried  discipline,  but  it 
is  a  discipUne  in  one  direction.  He  becomes  im- 
bued with  his  teacher's  peculiar  opinions,  ac- 
quires his  manners,  and  is  apt  to  create  a  little 
world  in  which  his  teacher  is  the  reigning  sover- 
eign and  himiself  the  most  conspicuous  citizen  of 
the  realm.  It  is  much  better  for  all  pupils  to 
have  different  teachers,  with  different  tastes,  tal- 
ents, and  opinions ;  but  it  ia  very  important  that 
this  should  be  the  case  with  advanced  pupils." 
Nevertheless,  it  has  generally  been  found  that 
much  better  discipline, — a  firmer  control,  prevails 
in  schools  conducted  under  the  class-teaching 
plan  than  in  those  taught  on  the  subject  or  de- 
partmental system ;  and,  consequently,  the  for- 
mer is  the  prevalent  mode  of  organization  in 
large  public  schools.  In  district  or  private 
schools  consisting  of  but  few  pupils,  and  in  insti- 
tutions of  a  higher  grade,  as  high  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities,  the  other  system  is  in- 
variably, and  of  courae  necessarily,  employed. 

Inst^d  of  requiring  all  the  members  of  a  class 
to  study  the  same  branches,  some  schools  are  so 
cmiuzed  that  pupils  recite  different  studies  in 
different  classes.  This  method  has  sometimes 
been  denominated  a  loose  classification.  It  en- 
courages unequal  attainments,  the  pupil  being 
stimumted  to  do  his  best  in  each  study  without 
any  regard  to  his  progress  in  o^er  studies.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  great  disadvantage.  Besides,  it 
requires  a  constant  change  of  classes  in  the 
woridng  of  the  school,  and,  consequently,  makes 
the  discipline  more  difficiilt.  "  1  recommend," 
says  Wickersham  (ScJiool  Economy),  "a  close 
classification,  with  such  departures  from  it  as 
overruling  circumstances  may  make  expedient." 
—See  Wells,  Graded  Schools  (N.  Y.,  1862); 
WiCKKBSHAM,  Sckool  Economy  (Phil.,  1864); 
Isaac  Taylor,  Home  Education  (London  and 
N.  Y.,  1836) ;  Lb  Vaux,  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching  (Toronto,  1875). 

CLASSIOAXi  STUDIES,  a  term  denoting 
the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and 


literatures.  The  word  classical  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  classicus,  that  is,  relating  to 
the  classes  of  the  Roman  people,  especialfy  to 
the  first  class.  The  best  authors  known  to  the 
Romans,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  were  rated  as 
classicif  that  is,  ^  the  first  class,  or  classics.  The 
expression  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the 
standard  authors  of  any  nation,  but  it  is  chiefly 
applied,  as  it  was  originally,  to  the  standard  Latin 
and  Greek  writers. 

The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  occupies  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
Christian  and  civilized  world,  and  still  constitutes 
a  principal  branch  of  instruction  in  institutions 
of  the  middle  and  higher  grades.  The  Romanic 
countries,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  in 
which  new  languages  gradualfy  and  slowly  arose 
out  of  a  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  the  native  lan- 
guages, naturally  retained  the  Latin  as  their 
exclusive  literary  language.  In  the  Germanic 
world,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  was  no  less  indis- 
pensable, on  account  of  the  connection  of  the 
churches  with  the  see  of  Rome.  The  sacred 
scriptures,  and  the  ecclesiastical  literature  in 
general,  were  only  accessible  in  Latin ;  and,  as 
none  of  the  native  languages  had  a  literature, 
Latin  was  the  only  key  to  the  scanty  amount  of 
information  which,  at  that  time,  was  attainable. 
In  the  cathedral,  collegiate,  and  convent  schools 
of  the  middle  ages,  Latin  was  not  only  a  subject 
of  study,  but  also  tiie  vehicle  of  instruction. 
Charlemagne,  in  the  schools  founded  by  him, 
promoted  the  study  not  only  of  Latin,  but  also 
of  Greek.  His  example,  however,  found  little 
imitation ;  and,  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Greek  was  taught  in  but  few  of  the 
schools  of  western  Europe,  and  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  was  quite  rare.  Though  it  was  the 
official  language  of  the  Church,  the  acquaintance 
of  the  great  majority  of  priests  with  it  appears 
to  have  been  very  imperfect.  The  growing  op- 
position to  scholasticism  awakened  a  new  inter- 
est in  the  Latin  classics ;  and,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  Teamed 
Byzantine  Emmanuel  Chiysoloras  taught  Greek 
in  Italy,  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  spread  throughout  western  Europe. 
The  Reformation,  while  it  favored  the  use  of 
the  native  languages  in  preference  to  the  Latin, 
for  divine  worship,  encouraged  the  study  of 
the  Latin  classics  m  opposition  to  the  writings 
of  the  representatives  of  mediaeval  scholasticism. 
At  the  same  time,  a  great  impulse  was  given 
to  the  study  of  Greek,  since  the  Protestant 
churches  urged  a  thorough  study  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  in  preference  to  the  Vulgate.  In  the 
Protestant  as  well  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  the  Latin  remained  the  usual  medium 
of  literary  productions,  and  thus  Latin  classics 
continued  to  be  a  very  important  agent  in  the 
education  of  the  European  nations.  The  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  roread 
of  utilitarian  tendencies,  which  found  a  oistin- 
^i^ed  representative  in  the  PhUarUhropinj  led, 
m  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  a  considerable  restriction  of  Latin,  in  lul 
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schools  of  a  lower  grade,  and  to  a  fierce  con^x)yer8y 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  clafisical  studies,  in 
seneral,  in  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed 
for  schools  of  a  higher  ^ade.  This  controversy 
is  not  yet  ended ;  and  me  relative  importance  of 
these  studies,  as  compared  with  other  subjects  of 
instruction,  is  still  greatly  disputed.  1  he  op- 
position to  the  prominence  which  wa^  formerly 
accorded  to  classical  studies  in  colleges,  gymna- 
siums, and  similar  schools,  has  been  so  Sir  suc- 
cessful, that  the  course  of  instruction  in  all  schools 
of  this  grade,  now  embraces  subjects  formerly  ex- 
cluded ;  and,  moreover,  institutions  of  a  higher 
grade  have  been  oiganized,  in  which  classical 
studies  are  either  entirely  excluded,  or  reduced 
to  a  secondary  or  auxiliary  position.  A  laige 
number  of  Ainerican  colleges  and  universities 
have  arran^,  in  addition  to  the  full  classical 
course,  a  scientific  course,  from  which  Greek  is 
always  and  Latin  generally  excluded;  and  the 
laige  patronage  which  this  arrangement  has 
attracted  presents,  of  course,  a  very  strong  in- 
ducement for  all  colleges  to  yield  to  what  appears 
to  be  a  general  demand.  In  Germany,  a  sharp 
controversy  is  still  pending  on  the  question 
whether  the  state  government  should  confer 
upon  the  real-schools  in  which  either  Greek  or 
classical  studies,  in  general,  are  excluded,  the 
right  of  conferring  certificates  of  maturity  for 
the  imiversity.  On  the  part  of  those  who  de- 
mand that  classical  studies  should  be  retained  as 
a  prominent  and  essential  part  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation, it  is  aigued  that  the  organic  structure  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  is  more  nearly 

Eerfect  than  that  of  any  other  language,  and  that, 
y  the  great  diversity  of  their  inflw^ions,  they 
express  more  fully  and  exactly  all  the  various 
and  minute  modifications  of  thought.  The  fact 
that  they  are  no  longer  living  languages,  is  uiged 
as  an  advantage;  b^use,  being  complete  organ- 
isms, they  afford  a  better  means  of  mental  dis- 
cipline than  the  modem  languages,  which  are 
continually  imdergoing  important  changes.  The 
mutual  relation  of  the  two  classical  languages  is 
represented  as  such  that  they  supplement  each 
other,  the  Latin  being  more  artistic,  rhetorical, 
and  pathetic ;  while  the  Greek  bears,  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  impress  of  naturalness,  refinement, 
and  freedom.  The  literatures  of  Rome  and  Greece 
are  regarded  as  no  less  indispensable  than  their 
languages.  Translations,  it  is  claimed,  will  never 
succeed  in  reproducing  all  the  excellencies  of  a 
literary  masterpiece;  and  the  standard  works 
of  cla^c  literature  are  models  of  such  perfection, 
that,  like  the  ancient  works  of  plastic  art,  they  are 
sure  to  remain  for  all  time  the  instrumentality 
for  teaching  those  who  aspire  to  a  higher  edu- 
cation. There  is  no  coimtry,  in  either  Europe 
or  America,  which,  for  its  intellectual  develop- 
ment, has  not  leaned  on  the  pillars  of  the  Latm 
and  Greek  classics,  and  a  normal  and  continuous 
growth  of  our  modem  literatures  is  not  conceiv- 
able, without  an  uninterrupted  connection  with 
the  chief  sources  of  our  intellectual  life.  This 
connection  is  necessary  for  all  branches  of  science ; 
for  Bome,  as  theology,  philosophy,  philology,  law. 


and  medicine,  it  will  obviously  appear  so  indis- 
pensable that  no  student  of  any  of  uiese  sciences 
will  ever  think  of  disputing  it. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  m  an  address  delivered  in 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  on  his  inaugura- 
tion as  rector,  strongly  expressed  his  preference 
for  classical  studies  as  compared  witn  modem 
languages.  "  The  only  languages,'*  he  says,  ''and 
the  only  literature  to  winch  I  would  allow  a 
place  in  the  regular  curriculum,  are  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  to  these  I  would 
preserve  the  position  in  it  which  they  at  present 
occupy."  The  superiority  of  the  Latin  ana  Greek 
languages  over  any  other,  ancient  or  modem,  is 
thus  explained  by  Mr.  Mill :  "Tlie  principles  and 
rules  of  grammar  are  the  means  by  which  the 
forms  of  language  are  made  to  correspond  with 
the  univers^  forms  of  thought.  The  distinctions 
between  the  various  parts  of  speech,  betwe«i 
the  cases  of  nouns,  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs, 
the  functions  of  particles,  are  distinctions  in 
thought,  not  merely  in  words.  Single  noons  and 
verbs  express  objects  and  events,  many  of  which 
can  be  cognized  by  the  senses ;  but  the  modes  of 
putting  nouns  and  verbs  together,  express  the 
relations  of  objects  and  events  which  can  be 
cognized  only  by  the  intellect ;  and  each  different 
mode  corresponds  to  a  different  relation.  The 
structure  of  every  sentence  is  a  lesson  in  logic. 
The  various  rules  of  syntax  oblige  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a 
proposition,  between  the  agent,  the  action,  and 
the  thing  acted  upon ;  to  mark  when  an  idea  is 
intended  to  modify  or  qualify,  or  merely  to  unite 
with  some  other  idea;  what  assertions  are 
categorical,  what  only  conditional ;  whether  the 
intention  is  to  express  similarity  or  contrast,  to 
make  a  plurality  of  assertions  conjunctively  or 
disjunctively;  what  portions  of  a  sentence, 
though  grammatically  complete  with  them- 
selves, are  mere  members  or  subordinate  parts 
of  the  assertion  made  by  the  entire  sentence. 
Such  things  form  the  subject-matter  of  universal 
grammar ;  and  the  languages  which  teach  it  best 
are  those  which  have  the  most  definite  rules,  and 
which  provide  distinct  forms  for  the  greatest 
number  of  distinctions  in  thought — so  that  if  we 
fail  to  attend  precisely  and  accurately  to  any  of 
these,  we  cannot  avoid  committing  a  soleciBm  in 
language.  In  these  qualities,  the  classical  lan- 
guages have  an  incomparable  superiority  over 
every  modem  language,  and  over  all  languages, 
dial  or  living,  which  have  a  literature  worth  oe- 
ing  generally  studied."  Mr.  Mill  also  claims  that 
"the  pre-emmence  of  the  ancients  in  purely  litei> 
ary  excellence — in  perfection  of  form — ^is  not 
disputed,  that  their  composition,  like  their  sculp- 
ture, has  been  to  the  greatest  artists  an  example, 
to  be  looked  up  to  wim  hopeless  admiration,  but 
of  an  inappreciable  value,  as  a  light  on  high, 
guiding  their  own  endeavor." 

The  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone,  who  as  a  clas- 
sical scholar  has  few,  if  any,  equals  among  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
strongly  maintains  the  hereditary  daims  of  clas- 
sical studies  to  a  prominent  position  in  a  modem 
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cturriculum  for  aeoondaiy  and  superior  schools. 
He  denies  the  right  of  natural  science,  modem 
languages,  modem  history,  or  other  studies,  to  a 
pamlleT  or  equal  position.  "  Their  true  position," 
ne  says,  *'  is  ancillary,  and  as  ancillary  it  ought  to 
be  limited  or  restrained,  vrithout  scmple,  as  much 
as  a  regard  to  theparamount  matter  of  education 
may  dictate Tne  modem  European  civiliza- 
tion, from  the  middle  ages  downwards,  is  the 
compound  of  two  great  factors,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion for  the  spirit  of  man,  and  the  Greek  (and 
in  a  secondary  degree  the  Romanj  discipline  for 
his  mind  and  intdlect.  St.  Paul  is  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  is,  in  his  own  person,  a  sym- 
bol of  this  ^reat  wedding.  The  place,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Anstotle  and  I^to  in  Christian  edu- 
cation is  not  arbitrary,  nor  in  principle  mutable. 
The  materials  of  what  we  call  classical  training 
were  prepared  in  order  that  it  mi|^ht  become  not 
a  mere  adjunct,  but  (in  mathematical  phrase)  the 
complement  of  Christianity  in  its  application  to 
the  culture  of  the  human  being,  as  a  being 
formed  both  for  iim  world  and  the  world  to 
come." 

In  the  conflict  between  the  advocates  of  clas- 
sical studies  in  our  higher  schools  and  their 
opponents,  the  former  generally  take  the  ground 
that  Latin  and  Greek,  both  the  languages  and 
the  literatures,  supplement  each  other.  Where 
a  comparison  between  the  two  is  made,  the  pref- 
erence is  generally  given  to  the  Latin,  partly 
because  the  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar  is 
supposed  to  be  of  superior  utility,  and  partly 
with  a  view  to  the  fact,  that  Latin  is  not  only 
the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  I^atin  clas- 
sics, but,  for  a  long  period,  h^  been  the  universal 
language  of  Christendom ;  and  also  because  the 
Latin  works,  since  the  restoration  of  letters, 
are  in  themselves  of  considerable  value  for  the 
knowledge  of  every  kind  which  they  afford,  even 
to  this  day,  many  valuable  works  being  published 
in  that  langua^.  The  (^reek  language,  too,  is 
by  no  means  without  its  champions ;  and,  though 
none  of  them  would  venture  to  disparage  the 
study  of  Latin,  they  regard  the  Greek  as  the 
superior  representative  of  classic  antiquity.  (See 
Latin,  and  Greek.) 

The  method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  clas- 
sical languages  and  literatures  must,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  object  or  purpose  for  which 
they  are  taught  or  studied.  In  some  schools,  the 
study  of  these  languages  (particularly  Latin)  has 
been  adopted  for  the  sole  or  chief  purpose  of 
showing  their  relation  to  the  English  language, 
and  of  giving  a  clear  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing of  English  words  derived  from  them.  Where 
this  is  the  exclusive  object,  a  comparativelv  small 
amount  of  time  will  be  foimd  sufficient  for  this 
study.  In  classical  schools,  colleges,  gymnasiums, 
etc,  clajasical  studies  are  generulv  pursued  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  developing  the 
mental  faculties,  and  intnxiucing  the  student  to 
the  literary  treasures  of  which  they  are  the  keys. 
It  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance,  that 
the  teacher  should  be  mllj  conscious  of  the  pre- 
cise aim  that  is  to  be  attained,  and  that  the  pu- 


pils themselves  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
made  to  imderstand  the  obiects  and  advantages 
of  the  study.  The  first  reading  exercises  will,  of 
course,  serve  chiefly  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  grammatical  rules ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  under- 
stands the  peculiar  structure  of  the  language,  the 
teacher  should  strive  to  unveil,  as  mudi  as  pos- 
sible, what  is  beautiful  and  excellent  in  the  clas- 
sic authors  selected  for  study.  Both  translation 
and  explanation  should  aim  not  only  at  increas- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  gram- 
mar, but  at  the  training  of  the  mind  to  compre- 
hend, to  appreciate,  and  to  admire  these  beauties 
and  excellencies.  The  finer  parts  of  a  classic 
author  will,  of  course,  require  the  greatest  and 
most  concentrated  attention  of  the  pupil ;  and, 
therefore,  the  greatest  possible  exclusion  of  mere 
grammatical  explanations.  It  is  evident  that 
none  but  teachers  of  the  best  skill  and  attain- 
ments are  competent  to  give  this  kind  of  instmc- 
tion.  The  college  graduate  who  has  just  com- 
pleted his  course,  however  well  he  may  have  been 
taught,  cannot  be  expected  to  make  the  impres- 
sion, and  accomplish  the  success,  by  his  teaching, 
which  can  only  spring  from  a  professor  of  ripe 
scholarship,  cultivate  taste,  and  experience  m 
giving  instruction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  clas- 
sical studies  have  suffered  in  repute  as  the  agen- 
cies of  a  higher  education,  by  the  mechanical 
methods  employed  by  teachers.  The  letter,  and 
not  the  spirit,  has  been  taught ;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  the  perusal  of  the  sub- 
hmest  masterpieces  of  ancient  history,  oratory, 
and  poetry  has  commonly  degenerateid  into  the 
study  of  petty  grammatical  subtleties,  only  puz- 
zling the  mind  of  Ihe  student  without  informing 
or  elevating  it.  Next  in  importance  to  the  employ- 
ment of  competent  teachers,  is  the  selection  of 
proper  text-books,  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
results  in  this  department  of  instmction.  The 
books  at  first  neeaed  by  every  pupil  are  a  gram- 
mar, a  dictionary,  ana  books  for  translation, 
llie  grammars  and  dictionaries  used  should  be 
those  specially  prepared  for  pupils;  for  the 
wants  of  pupils  are  different  from  those  of 
teachers  and  scholars.  As  regards  the  editions 
of  classic  authors,  some  teachers  prefer  texts  with 
notes,  others  those  without  notes.  In  the  former 
case,  the  notes  should  be  exclusively  calculated 
to  promote  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  language 
ana  a  clear  imderstanding  of  the  writer's  mean- 
ing. The  use  of  translations  is  generally  dis- 
couraged by  teachers;  though  aU  know,  that 
"pomes"  are  great  favorites  with  students. 
Tnere  are  some  educators  who  regard  a  judicious 
use  of  translations  as  not  only  not  hurtful,  but 
commendable.  When  a  knowledge  not  only  of 
the  classic  langui^,  but  also  of  its  literature  is 
desired,  the  use  ofthe  entire  work  of  an  author  is 
preferable  to  that  of  selections,  such  as  are  found 
in  reading-books.  An  introduction,  giving  the 
pupil  information  in  regard  to  the  author  of  the 
work,  facilitates  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
work  itself,  and  increases  the  pupil's  interest. 
Geographical  and  historical  explanations  should 
be  given  wherever  they  are  needed.    The  trans- 
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lations  should  be  at  first  literal,  but  should,  in- 
variably, be  converted  into  good  English,  and 
should  reproduce,  as  much  as  possible,  the  excel- 
lencies, as  well  as  interpret  the  meaning,  of  the 
original.  Of  course,  the  pupil  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  too  harsh  and  minute  a  criticism  of 
his  emyrtB.  Minor  faults  should,  at  first,  be  passed 
over,  and  the  pupil's  mind  gradually  trained  to 
facility,  accuracy,  and  elegance  of  expression. 

See  H.  Barnard,  Studies  and  (hnduct  (Hart- 
ford, 1873),  riving  the  views  of  Byron,  Chatham, 
Donaldson,  De  Quincey,  Froude,  Gladstone,  Hei^ 
schel,  Hodgson,  Locke,  Lowe,  Macaulay,  Marti- 
neau.  Mill,  Milton,  Niebuhr,  Southey,  Temple, 
Tyndall,  Yaughan,  and  Whewell,  respecting  clas- 
sical studies;  Hodgson,  Classical  InsirucHan:  Its 
Use  and  Abuse  (London,  1854);  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, Classical  Scholarship  and  Classical  Learn- 
ing (London,  1856) ;  R.  Rauchenstein,  I}ie  Zeitge- 
mdssheit  der  alien  Spradien  in  unsem  Oymna- 
sien  (Aarau,  1850);  Beneke,  Erziehungs-  und 
UnterHchtsleJire,  2d  vol.  (3d  edit.,  Berlin,  1864h 
Thaulow,  Gymnasial'Pkdagogik  (Kiel,  1858|; 
Laas,  Gymnasium  und  Realschule  (Berlin,  1875). 

CLASSICS,  CHRISTIAN,  or  ChriBtian 
Greek  and  liatin  Writers.  The  ideas  and  life 
of  pagan  Greece  had  been  expressed  and  beauti- 
fied, and  the  growth  of  pagan  genius  had  ceased 
in  Greece  before  the  commg  of  Christ.  The  Greek 
language  remained  to  emoody  the  new  ideas  of 
Christianity ;  the  expression  of  them  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament  is  the 
earliest  Christian  Greek.  These  ideas  rapidly 
affected  all  serious  thought.  A  long  succession 
of  Christian  Greek  writers  followed,  many  of 
admirable  eloquence,  more  of  wonderful  subtlety 
and  learning,  — apologists,  preachers,  commen- 
tators,  historians,  philosophers,  and  poets.  The 
Greek  language,  meantime,  was  most  carefully 
studied  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
changed  very  slowly. 

The  center  of  controllingthought  and  genius 
early  moved  westward.  There  had  been  an 
after-growth  of  pagan  literature  at  Rome ;  but, 
in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  Africa  became 
the  nurse  of  genius,  and  Christianity  its  inspira- 
tion. Minutius  Felix,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Com- 
modian,  Amobius,  Lactantius,  and  Augustine 
appeared  in  rapid  succession.  The  Latin  language 
expanded  and  strengthened,  to  express  the  new 
ideas  and  life.  An  original  Roman  poetry  for 
the  first  time  appeared,  new  in  its  form  and 
thought,  and  livmg  on  the  lips  of  the  people. 
A  new  mythology  of  the  saints  displaced  the 
heathen  deities.  History  was  rewritten,  phi- 
losophy drawn  to  new  and  higher  applications, 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  state, 
and  the  services  of  the  churdi,  the  canon  law, 
and  the  proceeding  of  the  courts  Were  in  Latin 
throughout  the  Western  world.  At  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  mingling  of 
barbarians  with  Romans  changed  the  spoKen 
dialects  of  the  common  people  so  much  that  they 
are  called  new  languages, — Italian,  French,  Span- 
ish, and  the  like.  But  the  priests  and  lawyers 
and  scholiurs  continued  to  read,  write,  and  speak 


Latin;  and,  when  learning  revived,  the  bo<^ 
Latin  was  carefully  cultivated.  All  important 
works  in  science  or  learning  were  writtai  in  it, 
and  also  much  literature.  This  practice  continued 
till  recent  times.  Bacon,  Milton,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  used  it,  and  critical  commentaries  on 
ancient  authors  are  still  often  written  in  I^tin. 

The  earliest  Christian  Latin  differed  little 
from  the  heathen  Latin ;  but,  after  it  ceased  to 
be  folk  speech,  the  free  use  of  the  living  idioms  of 
feeling  was  graduallv  lost,  and  the  number  and 
precision  of  ita  technical  terms  immensely  in- 
creased. The  late  Latin  follows  the  general 
rules  of  ancient  Latin  grammar  more  closely 
than  did  the  ancients  themselves,  and  is  proba- 
bly the  most  perfect  language  which  ever  existed, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  cultivated, 
for  precision,  brevity,  and  perspicuity  in  dealing 
with  its  own  range  of  subjects. 

The  early  Christians  detested  and  feared  the 
pagan  religion  and  manners,  and  the  literatiu^ 
m  which  they  are  made  alluring.  The  pa^an 
books  were  often  destroyed,  and  the  Christian 
authors  displaced  them  almost  entirely.  Through 
the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages,  the  works 
of  the  Christian  writers  were  almost  the  sole 
reading,  and  the  study  of  them  and  their  lan- 
guage, almost  the  sole  learning,  of  western  Eu- 
rope. At  the  paean  renaissance,  the  admirers 
of  the  older  heaven  writers  claimed  for  them 
the  place  of  honor ;  and  heated  contests  were 
waged  between  the  advocates  of  the  Christian 
and  the  heathen  Latin,  which  ended  in  a  victory 
for  the  heathen,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
pa^n  authors  as  the  text*books  for  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  schools  of  Europe. 

The  great  Cliristian  writers  have  always  been 
the  demrht  of  Christian  scholars ;  and  no  Ions 
period  iL  ever  passed  without  explosions  ^ 
regret  from  eminent  educators,  that  the  best  years 
of  youth  should  be  spent  in  mastering  tiie  de- 
tails of  heathen  life,  and  dwelling  on  the 
thoughts  of  heathen  heroes  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Bible  and  Christian  heroes ;  and  it  has  been 
gelded  to  by  many,  only  on  account  of  the  train- 
ing to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  which  were  thought  to  be  found 
only  in  the  heathen  books.  But  Christians  also 
have  written  Greek  and  Latin  well.  All  the 
grammatical  forms  are  preserved,  and  used  in 
Sieir  works  according  to  the  rules  of  our  gram- 
mars. Whatever  is  to  be  gained  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  synthetic  language,  and  from  strange 
modes  of  expression,  may  be  had  from  studying 
them ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  student  may 
imbibe  from  their  perusal  the  noblest  thoughts. 
The  modem  science  of  language  has  changed  the 
estimate  placed  on  classic  periods,  and  it  now 
teaches  the  recognition  of  many  admirable  lan- 
guages, and  the  study  of  all  dialects  and  periods 
in  their  relation  to  thoi^ht  and  history ;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  no  other  thought  or  history  is 
so  interesting  or  so  important  as  that  embooied 
in  Christian  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  these 
should,  therefore,  have  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
linguistic  studies  of  our  umversities. 
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The  knowledge  of  Christian  Latin  eepedally 
is  necessary  to  all  original  researches  into  the 
history  of  modem  civilization  and  of  modem 
philosophy,  since  the  early  history  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  their  laws,  charters,  diplomas,  and 
treaties,  the  councils  of  the  church,  and  the 
works  of  the  founders  of  modern  science,  are  all 
written  in  it.  It  is  also  essential  to  original 
researches  into  the  histoiy  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages; the  peculiarities  of  etymology,  syntax, 
and  orthography,  are  to  be  explained^  from  the 
later  Latin,  for  the  most  part  The  history  of 
modem  literature,  the  spirit  emerging  in  the 
works  of  the  early  masters,  like  Csemnon,  Dante, 
and  Milton,  is  to  be  understood  only  by  the 
study  of  the  Latin  fathers.  From  considerations 
like  these,  the  fitness  of  these  writers  to  be  used  as 
tex^books  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  has  lately 
been  strongly  urged,  and  attempts  are  making 
to  introduce  them  in  France  and  Austria.  In  the 
United  States,  there  has  always  been  a  consid- 
erable use  of  the  Hintoria  Sacra,  as  a  Latin 
book  for  beginners.  Two  editions  are  now  pub- 
lished: Epitome  Historice  SacroR,  L'Homond 
(Baltimore);  Historia Sacra  (Fhila.).  A  consider- 
able part  of  it  is  also  included  in  Allen  and 
Grkbnouoh's  Laiin  Primer  ^Boston).  The  Neu) 
Testament,  in  Greek  and  Latm,  is  used  in  several 
editions  prepared  for  schools;  also  the  Greek 
Testament,  by  Spbncer  (New  York);  and  Greek 
and  Latin,  by  Lbusden  (Phila.).  A  series  of  Chris- 
tian classics  in  Greek  and  Latin,  prepared  with 
notes,  like  the  common  text-books  for  our  schools 
and  colleges,  and  edited  by  F.  A.  March,  is  also 
appearing  in  New  York  tmder  the  name  of  The 
thuglass  Series,  Mr.  Benjamin  Douglass  having 
given  a  fund  to  promote  the  publication,  and  to 
establish  the  study  in  Lafayette  College.  The 
following  have  appeared :  Latin  Hymns,  Ease- 
bins,  Awienagoras,  TertuUian;  Justin  Jdartj/r 
is  in  press,  Augustine  in  preparation,  and  others 
are  to  follow.  Other  books  which  may  be  used 
as  text-books,  are :  Sanctorum  Patrum  Opuscula 
ideda  ad  itsum  proesertim  studiosorum  theo' 
iogice,  H.  Hurtbr  (Innspruck),  of  which  31 
volumes  had  appeared  m  1876.  Books  pre- 
pared for  the  French  schools:  TertuUien,  Au- 
gustine, £rasme,  Ptres  de  Ttlglise  Latine,  Mar- 
ceaux  ckoisis  des  P^es  Grecs,  St.  Basile,  Gr4- 
goire,  Chrysostome,  each  a  few  pa^  with  little 
or  no  apparatus,  but  with  a  translation  added. 
There  are  stereotyped  texts  of  the  Cor^essions 
cfSt.  Augustine,  of  the  De  Saoerdotio  of  Ckry- 
sostom,  by  Tauchnitz,  fLeipmc);  of  Eusebius  and 
Josephus  by  Txubnkr  (Leipsicj.  Accessible  trans- 
lations of  several  authors  are  m  The  Antenicene 
Fo/I^ers,  Edinburgh;  Bohn's  Ecclesiastical  Series, 
London ;  R(bssler,  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenvdier 
in  Uebersetsungen  (Leipzig,  1776 — 86) ;  Thal- 
HOTBB,  BibHothek  der  Kirchenvdter,  Auswahl 
der  vorzHgUchsten  patrisHschen  Werke  in  detU- 
scher  Uebersetzung  (Kempten),  of  which,  up  to 
1876,  175  parts  have  appeared.  Great  Li- 
braries (f  me  Fathers  are  those  edited  by  Gal- 
LAKDi  (Venice,  1765 — 88),  and  by  J.  P.  Mione 
(Paris),  not  yet  complete.    Of  all  the  most  emi- 


nent authors  there  are  many  editions,  commen- 
taries, and  other  works  of  elucidation.  Students 
will  also  find  the  following  works  convenient: 
Lexicon  Manuale  ad  Scriptores  medice  et  infimce 
LaHnit^jtis,  by  W.  H.  M.  D'Arnis  (Paris,  1866); 
Greek  Lexicon  from  146  B.  C.  to  1000  A.  D., 
by  E.  A.  Sophocles  (Boston,  1870). 

CLAS8IFI0ATIOK.     See  Class. 

CLEVELAND,  an  important  city  in  Ohio, 
being  the  second  in  the  state  in  population. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1870,  was  92,829  ; 
in  1876,  it  was  estimated  at  140,000. 

Educational  History. — ^The  general  assembly 
of  the  state,  as  early  as  1821,  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  school-districts,  the  election  of 
school  committees,  and  the  levying  of  a  tax  for 
school  purposes;  and,  in  1825,  it  made  further 
provision  for  education.  The  act  of  incorporation, 
m  1836,  authorized  the  city  council  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  to  levy  a 
tax  of  not  more  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  the  pur* 
chaso  of  sites  and  the  builcung  of  school-houses, 
and  one  mill  additional  for  the  support  of  a 
school  in  each  of  the  three  wards  of  tne  city,  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months  in  the  year. 
The  administration  of  school  affairs  was  vested 
in  a  board,  entitled  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
Common  Schools,  appointed  by  the  city  council 
for  the  term  of  one  year.  In  1859,  by  special 
legislation,  the  election  of  members  of  the  board 
of  education  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  one  member  being  elected  in  each  ward, 
and  one  half  of  the  wards  electing  annually.  The 
city  coimcil,  however,  still  retain^  its  control  of 
the  finances;  but  it  was  required  to  "provide 
and  support  such  number  ana  grade  of  schools, 
in  said  city,  as  may  be  necessary  to  furnish  a 
good  common-school  education  to  all  the  children 
residing  therein",  and  to  "support  two  high 
schools."  In  1868,  a  law  was  passed  removing 
all  restraints  on  the  part  of  the  city  council  from 
the  board  of  education,  except  that  the  purchase 
of  sites  and  the  erection  of  school-buildings  were 
made  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the  council. 
In  1837 — 8,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  schools  was  only  840 ;  and  there  were  only  6 
schools.  In  1850— -51,  there  were  32  teachers 
employed;  the  average  attendance  in  all  the  schools 
was  1650  ;  and  the  number  enrolled,  2,304,  out  of 
a  school  population  of  6,742.  In  1860 — 61,  the 
school  popmation  was  14,625;  enrollment,  5,081; 
average  daily  attendance,  3,962,  with  83  teachers. 
In  1870 — 71,  the  school  population  had  increased 
to  34,544;  enrollment,  13,184;  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 8,174,  with  188  teachers. — In  1846,  a 
high  school  for  boys  was  opened  by  order  of  the  city 
council ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  a  department 
for  girls  was  established  in  the  same  school.  For 
two  years,  the  new  institution  met  with  much  op- 
position, it  being  "maintained  by  some  that  it 
was  illegal,  by  others  that  it  was  inexpedient", 
to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  for 
higher  education.  The  people,  however,  cave 
their  support  to  the  policy,  and  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  a  law  was    passed  authorizing  and 
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requiring  the  city  council  to  ^'establish  and 
maintain  a  high  school"  Since  that  time,  two 
other  high  schools  have  been  established — the 
West  High  School,  in  1864 ;  and  the  East  High 
School,  in  1872. —  The  supei'vision  of  the  schools 
was,  in  1841,  vested  in  an  acting  manager  of  the 
public  schools,  who  was  a  meml^r  of  the  board, 
and  its  secretary.  The  office  of  superintendent 
of  schools  was  created  in  1853,  and  has  been 
filled  as  follows :  Andrew  Freese,  1853 — 61 ; 
Luther  M.  Oviatt,  1861—3;  Anson  Smyth,  1863 
— 7;  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  the  present  incumbent 
(1876),  from  1867.  This  officer  is  elected  by 
the  board  of  education  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  There  are,  besides,  three  associate  super- 
intendents, one  (a  female)  specially  for  primarv 
schools. — ^The  chief  duties  of  the  superintena- 
ent  are  to  supervise  the  work  of  instruction 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  visiting  the  schools 
as  often  as  possible,  noting  defects,  and  recom- 
mending measures  to  remove  them ;  to  inspect 
the  school  buildings,  and  report  on  their  condi- 
tion; and  to  fix  the  time  and  mode  of  the 
examination  of  schools.  Candidates  for  teach- 
ers' licenses  are  examined  by  a  board  of  six 
examiners,  appointed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation.— ^The  School  System  consists  of  a  normal 
school,  4  high  schools,  19  grammar  schools, 
and  15  primary  schools,  making  a  total  of  39 
schools.  These  schools  receive  all  children  six 
years  of  age  and  upward,  without  regard  to 
color,  lliere  are  four  courses  qfstudi/  prescribed 
for  the  high  schools :  an  English  course,  of  3 
years ;  a  German-English  course,  of  4  years;  a 
Latin-English  course,  of  4  years;  and  a  classical 
course,  of  4  years.  The  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  com- 
prises the  branches  usually  taught  in  common 
schools,  including  music,  drawing,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  science.  German  is  taught  in 
most  of  the  schools  (introduced  in  1870).  All  the 
teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
both  principals  and  assistants,  are  females. 

School  Statistics. — The  following  items  are  re- 
ported for  the  year  1876 : 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 46,990 

Number  of  pupils  em-olled 20,771 

Average  daily  attendance 14,069 

Number  of  teachers, 326 

Receipts  (1875) $497,174.67 

Expenditures  (1876) $356,095.34 

Besides  the  public  schools,  there  are  private 
schools  and  seminaries  in  considerable  number; 
also  German  and  English  schools,  and  de- 
nominational schools,  the  latter  including  several 
Boman  Catholic  institutions.  The  Cleveland 
Female  Seminary  is  an  institution  for  the  supe- 
rior instruction  of  women,  chartered  in  1853. 
St.  Maiy's  Theological  Seminary,  a  Boman  Cath- 
olic institution,  was  founded  in  1849.  The 
Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  College,  founded  in 
1856,  in  1874,  had  4  professors,  and  a  library  of 
3,000  volumes.  The  Cleveland  Medical  College, 
founded  in  1843,  had,  the  same  year,  15  in- 
structors, and  92  students;  there  is  also  a  col- 
lege, connected  with  the  homoeopathic  hospital. 


OLIinCITTB  (Or.  Kliyrf,  a  couch  or  bed),  a 
French  word  used,  in  medioEd  schools,  to  denote  an 
examination  or  treatment  of  patients  by  medical 
or  surgical  professors  in  the  presence  of  their 
pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  in- 
struction ;  hence  the  term  clinical  instruction 
or  lectures,  because  originally  given  or  delivered 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  (See  Medical 
Schools.) 

CLINTON.  Be  Witt,  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  American  statesmen,  of  deserved 
celebrity,  not  only  on  account  of  his  brilliant 
talents,  high  culture,  and  comprehensive  views, 
but  for  his  earnest  philanthropy  and  his  zealous 
efforts  in  behalf  of  poptdar  education.  He  was 
bom  at  Little  Britain,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mardi 
2.,  1769,  and  died  in  Albanjr,  Feb.  11.,  1828. 
After  graduating  at  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  with  great  distinction,  in  1786,  he  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788.  He 
also  entered  the  field  of  politics,  sustaining  ihe 
interests  and  principles  ol  the  republican  party, 
of  which  his  uncle,  George  Clinton,  was  then  the 
leader  in  the  state  of  New  York.  After  filling 
various  offices  xmder  the  latter  as  governor  of  the 
state,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  serving 
successively  in  the  assembly  and  in  the  senate,  and 
at  the  age  of  33  was  appomted  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States.  This  he  resigned 
to  assume  the  position  of  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  he  filled,  at  intervals,  for  ten 
years.  He  also  served  as  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  state ;  and  his  advocacy  of  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  made  him  so 
popular,  that,  in  1816,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state,  virtually  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  people ;  and  his  administration  waa  contin- 
ued, wiSi  the  exception  of  an  mterval  of  two 
years,  during  a  priod  of  twelve  years.  His  wise 
and  comprehensive  measures,  particularly  in  be- 
half of  mtemal  improvements  and  common- 
school  education  in  the  state,  gave  him  a  wide 
popularity  and  fame ;  and,  in  1825,  he  partic- 
ipated in  a  grand  popular  celebration  on  the 
occasion  of  the  completion  of  his  greatest  meas- 
ure,— the  establishment  of  a  water  communi- 
cation between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  Biver. 
As  he  was  borne  in  a  baige  along  that  magnifi- 
cent canal  (called  the  ^and  Shne  CanS)  he 
was  every-where  saluted  with  the  ringinff  of 
bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  other  joyous  dem- 
onstrations. 

It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  dwell  here  upon 
his  brilliant  career  as  a  statesman  and  politician, 
but  to  refer  to  his  connection  with  the  cause  of 
education,  and  the  mighty  impulse  which  was 
given  to  it  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  his 
genius  and  public-spirited  exertions.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  state  school  fund  had  already  been 
commenced;  but  nothing  had  been  done  for 
public  education  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
1805,  Clinton,  then  mayor  of  the  city,  joined 
with  several  distinguished  citizens  in  obtaining 
an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  Society /or  Estab- 
lishing a  Free  School  in  /^  city  qf  New  York, 
/or  me  education  o/  such  poor  cnildren  as  do  not 
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hdong  toy  or  are  not  provided  for  5y,  any  re- 
ligious society;  and  for  a  period  of  21  years, 
from  1805  to  1826,  he  was  the  president  of  the 
flode^.    This  society  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Public  School  Society,  and  its  operations  fill 
a  large  space  in  the  educational  annals  of  the  city. 
In  1809,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of 
its  first  large  school  (for  it  commenced  with  a 
few  poor  children,  in  a  single  room),  Clinton 
delivered  an  interesting  adcuiess,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  previous  work  of  the  society  in 
connection  with  the  Lancasterian  system,  in  the 
following  words :  "  When  I  perceive  that  many 
boys  in  our  school  have  been  taught  to  read  and 
write  in  two  months,  who  did  not  before  know 
the  alphabet,  and  that  even  one  has  accomphshed 
it  in  tnree  weeks — ^when  I  view  all  the  barings 
and  tendencies  of  this  system — when  I  contem- 
plate the  habits  of  order  which  it  forms,  the 
spirit  of  emulation  which  it  excites, — when  I 
Iwhold  the  extraordinary  union  of  celerity  in  in- 
struction and  economy  of  expense, — and  when  I 
perceive  a  great  aasembly  of  a  thousand  children 
under  Uie  eve  of  a  single  teacher,  marching  with 
unexamplea  rapidity  and  with  perfect  discipline 
to  the  goal  of  knowledge,  I  confess  that  I  rec- 
ognize in  I^ncaster  the  benefactor  of  the  human 
race  — I  consider  his  system  as  creating  a  new 
^a  in  education,  as  a  blessing  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  redeem  the  poor  and  distressed  of  this 
world  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  ignorance." 
The  merits  of  the  mutual  system  of  instruction 
as  a  means — and  then  the  only  means — of  diffus- 
ing the  benefits  of  education  among  all  classes  of 
the  people,  had  impressed  themselves   deeply 
upon  his  philanthropic  mind.      He  discerned 
clearly,  to  use  his  own  language,  that "  the  fiisy 
dut^  of  a  state  is  to  render  its  citizens  virtaoud 
by  mtellectual  instruction  and  moral  disdj^e, 
l^  enlightening  their    minds,    purifying  their 
hearts,  ^id  tea<dung  them  their  rights  and  their 
obligations."    He  took  an  active  part  in  enlarg- 
ing the  means  of  education  by  augmenting,  and 
rendering  more  available,  the  school  fund  of  the 
state,    m  1826,  in  his  annual  message,  he  re- 
marked, "Oar  common  schools  embrace  children 
from  5  to  16  years  old,  and  continue  to  increase 
and  prosper.    The  appropriation  for  the  school 
fond  for  the  last  year  was  $80,670,  and  an  equiv- 
al^t  sum  is  also  raised  by  taxation  in  the  several 
counties  and  towns,  and  is  also  applied  in  the 
same  way.  The  capital  fund  is  81,333,000,  which 
will  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  augmentation  from 
sales  of  the  public  lands  and  outer  sources ;  and 
it  is  well  ascertained  that  more  than  420,000 
children  have  been  taught  in  our  common  schools 
during  the  last  year.    The  sum  distributed  is 
now  too  small,  and  the  genaul  fund  can  well 
warrant  an  augmentation  to  $120,000  annually." 
In  May,  1824,  the  Presbyterian  Society  far  the 
Promolian  (f  the  Education  cf  Yotdh  elected 
De  Witt  Clinton  its  president,  and  he  continued 
to  occupy  this  position  till  his  death.    On  taking 
the  chair,  he  delivered  an  addiMs,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said,  "  Monitoria^ducation,  Sun- 
day schools,  and  Bible  societies  are  the  great 


levers  which  must  raise  public  opinion  to  its 
proper  elevation."  He  also  took  an  active  inter- 
est m  the  Infant  School  Society  cf  Neio  York, 
founded  in  1827,  upon  the  plan  of  similar  insti- 
tutions in  Great  Britain.  These  schools  were 
designed  to  receive  such  children  of  the  laboring 
poor,  as  had  not  attained  the  age  at  which  they 
could  be  received  into  other  schools.  Indeed, 
such  were  the  active  beneficence  and  public  spirit 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  that,  in  the  community  to 
which  he  belonged,  there  was  scarcely  an  enter- 
prise designed,  in  any  way,  to  promote  the  good 
of  mankind,  in  which  he  did  not  take  a  leering 
part.  Among  such  may  be  further  mentioned, 
the  New  York  HospiUH  and  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  of  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
the  president  from  1817  to  1820.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  most  of  the  literaiy  and  scientific 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  of  several 
of  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  was  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Cox,  one  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries, 
that "  he  was  remarkable  at  once  for  the  com- 
bination of  great  qualities,  and  the  happy  equi- 
librium of  their  adjustment.  He  was  unquestion- 
ably a  man  of  genius,  a  scholar,  a  jurist,  a  states- 
man, an  enlightened  political  economist,  a  deep 
and  practical  projector,  and  a  polished  gentle- 
man."—See  HosACK,  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
(N.  Y.,  1829) ;  S.  S.  Randall,  History  <f  the 
Common'School  System  of  the  State  qf  New 
York  (N.  Y.,  1871).    (See  also  New  York.) 

COACH,  a  cant  term  applied  to  a  private  tu- 
tor (particularly  in  the  English  universities), who 
prepares  students  to  pass  the  public  examinations 
(hence  the  verb  coam,  to  give  such  instruction). 
Such  tutors  are  graduates  from  the  university, 
and  are  prepared  for  the  special  function  which 
they  perform,  not  only  by  scholarship,  but  by  ex- 
perience in  the  particular  requisites  of  the  college 
examinations,  as  well  as  by  address  in  teaching. 
— See  Bristed,  Five  Years  in  an  English  Uni- 
versity (N.  Y.,  1852). 

CO-EDUCATION  of  the  Sexes,  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  system  of  educating  males 
and  females  together,  that  is,  in  the  same  insti- 
tution, school,  or  class,  and  by  means  of  the  same 
studies,  and  methods,  pupils  of  each  sex  receiving 
the  same  school  training  and  culture.  This  sys- 
tem, in  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  has  been  al- 
ways prevalent  in  the  United  States,  as  being  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  for  small  com- 
munities. Where  only  one  small  district  school 
could  be  supported,  of  course,  the  separate  in- 
struction of  boys  and  girls  was  out  of  the  question. 
This  practice,  so  common,  appeared,  and  still  ap- 
pears, to  receive  not  only  tne  tolerant  assent  of 
parents  as  a  necessity,  but,  in  most  cases,  an  im- 
qualified  approval,  as  being  not  simply  expedient, 
but,  in  all  respects,  the  b^  to  be  adopted.  In 
some  of  the  large  cities,  as  the  schools  grew 
large,  and  were  composed  of  children  gathered 
from  all  classes  of  society,  it  was  often  deemed 
best  to  organize  separate  boys'  and  girls*  schools; 
especially,  as  this  could  be  done  witnout  any  in- 
jury, but,  probably  with  a  benefit  to  the  das- 
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sification.  Private  8eminaries»  however,  have 
generally  been  seDarate  schools,  except  those  for 
the  youngest  pupus.  Passing  from  the  grade  of 
primary  schools,  we  find  the  propriety  of  co-edu- 
cation to  be  a  question  among  educators ;  while 
many  parents  prefer  that  even  the  voungest 
children  of  their  families  should  attend  schools 
exdusively  for  either  sex.  Those  who  oppose 
co-education  allege  as  reasons  for  their  views, 
(1)  That  ^ere  is  need  of  a  better  adaptation  of 
instruction  and  discipline  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  sexes  than  is  possible  in  mixed  schools ;  (2) 
That  the  manners  of  the  girls  are  unfavorably 
afifected  by  the  constant  example  of  the  rougher, 
coarser  conduct  of  the  boys,  the  latter  receiving 
but  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  presence  of  the 
girls;  and  (3)  That  the  moral  character  of  each  is 
uable  to  be  impaired  by  a  premature  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  instincts,  caused  by  the 
constant  presence  of  the  other  sex.  With  but 
few  exceptions,  these  arguments  are  advanced  by 
those  who  have  only  theoretically  considered  the 
subject,  or  by  those  whose  practical  experience 
has  been  in  connection  with  mixed  schools  of 
which  the  discipline  and  management  were  im- 
perfect, thus  leading  to  abuses  which,  under 
proper  and  normal  circumstances,  would  have 
been  eliminated.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
there  has  been  a  thorough  and  proper  trial  of 
the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls,  the  testimony 
seems  to  be  strongly,  and  Smost  exclusively, 
favorable  to  that  s^^m.  In  many  of  the  lai^ 
cities  of  the  Union,  this  is  the  prevalent  plan  of 
oi^ganization,  and  the  reports  of  superintendents 
are  quite  emphatic  in  its  approval.  The  allied 
benefits  arising  from  it  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing :  (1)  Improvement  in  discipline,  the  self- 
will,  violence,  and  rudeness  of  the  boys  being 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  girls;  while 
the  girls'  manners  are  rendered  more  easy  and 
self-possessed  by  daily  school  association  with 
the  other  sex;  (2)  Improvement  in  instruction 
and  study,  the  diversities  of  the  sexes  prevent- 
ing extreme  methods,  and  exclusive,  one-sided 
trailing  and  study*  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  the 
tastes  of  the  boys  for  severer  studies,  such  as 
mathematics,  are  corrected  bv  the  inclination  of 
the  girls  for  the  lighter  and  more  sentimental 
studies,  general  literature,  poetry,  etc.;  (3)  A 
more  sound  and  healthv  development  of  both 
sexes;  in  support  of  which  it  is  asserted  that 
"  schools  kept  exclusively  for  girls  or  boys,  re- 
quire a  much  more  strict  surveillance  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  The  girls  confined  by 
themselves,  develop  the  sexual  tension  much 
earlier,  their  imagination  being  the  reigning 
faculty,  and  not  bridled  by  intercourse  with 
society  in  its  normal  form.  So  it  is  with  the 
boys,  on  the  other  hand.  Daily  association  in 
the  class-room  prevents  this  tension,  and  supplies 
its  place  by  indifference.  Each  sex  testing  its 
strength  with  the  other,  on  an  intellectual  phine, 
in  the  presence  of  the  teacher — each  one  seeing 
the  weakness  and  strength  of  the  other,  learns 
to  esteem  what  is  essential  at  its  true  value. . . . 
That  the  sexual  tension  be  developed  as  late  as 


possible,  and  that  all  early  love  affairs  be  avoided^ 
IS  the  desideratum;  and  experience  has  shown,^ 
that  association  of  the  sexes  on  the  plane  of  in- 
tellectual contest  is  the  safest  course  to  secure 
this  end.''  Thus,  the  theory  of  one  side  in  re- 
gard to  sexual  peculiarities  is  iust  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  other ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  prac- 
tical experience  confirms  the  latter,  while  the  for- 
mer is  only  a  theory ;  and  for  this  claim  there 
appears  to  be  a  pretty  strong  foundation.  The 
citation  given  above  is  from  the  report  of  one  of 
the  most  experienced  school  superintendents  ol 
the  United  States,  and  is  based  upon  an  obser- 
vation of  the  mixed  system  in  lati^^  public 
schools  for  fifteen  years.  (See  School  Report  (f 
St,  Louis,  1869—70.)  In  the  dty  of  New  York, 
in  1874,  the  number  of  mixed  grammar  schods 
was  reported  as  13,  containing,  in  average  at- 
tendance, 2,400  pupils ;  and  the  superintendent 
in  his  report  for  that  year  remarked:  **  A  careful 
examination  of  these  schools,  as  to  their  disci- 
pline and  progress  in  scholarship,  has  elicited 
nothing  to  disCTedit,  in  any  way,  this  mode  of  or- 
ganization, as  compared  with  that  of  the  other 
schools.  The  principals  commend  it  as  possess- 
ing many  advantages  over  the  plan  of  separating 
male  and  female  pupils  of  such  an  age  and  grade 
of  attainments,  and  parents  seem  to  approve  <^ 
it."  In  New  York,  nowever,  most  of  the  schools 
are  organized  on  the  extreme  separation  ^stem. 
The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 

,tion,  for  1874,  states  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  561  schools  (secondary),  contain- 
ing 64,129  pupils,  male  and  lemale  (boys,  32,711; 
giris,  27,942  ;  of  others,  sex  not  reported);  while 
we  number  of  separate  schools  for  boys,  report- 
ing to  the  Bureau,  was  195,  with  13,592  puj 

id  for  girls,  275,  with  20,458  pupils, 
would  seem  to  indicate,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  a  tendency  to  separate  sdiools  for 
girls ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  snows  that,  in  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  United  States,  the  mixed 
system  prevails.  There  is,  unquestionably,  a 
natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  manv  parents 
to  send  their  daughters  to  schools  in  whidi  boys 
are  also  educated;  but  this  apprehension  of  dai^er 
seems  to  give  way  after  a  ^lal  of  co-education ; 
and,  it  is  claimed  that  corrupt  influences  are 
more  liable  to  abound  in  schools  exdusivehr  for 
ei^er  sex,  but  particularly  in  separate  schools 
for  girls.  "To  insure  modesty,"  says  Richter, 
"  I  would  advise  the  education  of  the  sexes  to- 
gether ;  for  two  boys  will  preserve  twdve  giris, 
or  two  girls  twdve  boys,  innocent,  amidst  winks, 
jokes,  and  improprieties,  merely  by  that  instinct- 
ive sense  whicn  is  the  forerunner  of  natural  mod- 
esty. But  I  will  guarantee  nothing  in  a  achool 
where  girls  are  alone  together,  and  still  less 
where  wy^are." 

All  the  facts  and  views  here  considered  have,  it 
must  be  observed,  reference  onljr  to  that  limited 
education  which  is  carried  on  m  schools,  where 
boys  and  girls  are  brought  together  for  a  brief 
period  to  receiv|^^^uction  m  those  branches 
of  study  which  aff^pibied  tor  the  purpose  of 
intdlectoal  education.     The  question  wheUier 
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ndt  a  limited  oo-edncation  is  expedient  and 
proper,  does  not  involve  a  consideration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  distinction  of  sex  requires  a 
diversification  of  method  in  education  in  a  lai^ 
ger  sense,  as  comprehending  physical,  moral,  and 
mental  training.     Extreme  opinions,  however, 
prevail  on  this  point.    Dr.  Clarke  says,  in  t^ 
in  Education^  *'  None  doubt  the  importance  of 
age,  acquirement,  idiosyncrasy,   and   probable 
career  in  life  as  factors  in  ciassification.    Sex 
goes  deeper  than  any  or  all  of  these."    On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  sex  is  not  to  be 
considered;   and  this  is  the  position  of  most 
women  who  have  written   on   this   (question. 
**  Education,"  says  Caroline  H.  DaU, "  is  to  be 
adapted  neither  to  boys  nor  to  girls,  but  to  indi- 
viduals.  The  mother,  or  the  teacher,  has  learned 
little  who  attempts  to  train  any  two  children 
alike,  whether  as  regards  the  books  they  are  to 
study,  the  time  it  is  to  take,  the  attitudes  they 
are  to  assume,  or  the  amusements  they  are  to  be 
allowed."  ^  The  general  principle,  without  doubt, 
is,  that  education  should  be  adapted  to  the  in- 
dividual ;  but  as  there  are  many  diversities  of 
character,  both  physical  and  mental,  which  arise 
from  the  difference  of  sex,  and,  consequently,  are 
common  to  all  of  the  same  sex,  boys  cannot,  in 
every  respect,  be  educated  as  girls.    It  is  against 
this  '*  identical  oo-education,"  as  he  calls  it,  that 
Dr.  Clarice,  in  Sex  in  Education,  so  warmly  in- 
veighs. **Boy8,"  he  says,  "must  study  and  work," 
**  in  a  boy's  way,  and  girls  in  a  girl's  way;"  which 
may  be  very  true,  and  yet  by  no  means  invali- 
date the  propriety  of  school  co-education. 

In  respect  to  the  higher  education  of  women, 
this  question  takes  a  wider  range ;  and,  since 
the  diversitieB  of  sex  are,  at  this  stege,  more  com- 
pletely developed,  the  arguments  against  co-edu- 
cation become  more  emphatic  on  the  part  of  thoee 
who  view  the  subject  from  a  theoretical  stand- 
noint  These  mavbe  summed  up  as  follows:  (1) 
The  phjrsiological  peculiarities  of  the  female  sex 
render  It  impossible  that  young  women  should 
tmdeigo  the  same  continuous  mental  labor  as 
young  men,  without  the  sacrifice  of  their  he&lth, 
and  without  impairing  the  functions  proper  to 
their  sex ;  (2)  The  constitution  of  the  female 
mind  is  so  diverse  from  that  of  the  male  mind, 
that  it  requires  different  studies,  different  modes 
of  instmctioiii  and  different  regimen  in  eveiy 
reject;  (3)  The  career  in  life  which  is  the 
dortinyof  woman  demands  a  preparation  diverse 
from  that  which  is  to  fit  a  young  man  for  the 
special  duties  of  his  sphere.  The  first  of  these 
positions  is,  of  course,  of  paramoimt  important; 
although  it  is  not  simply  an  argument  against 
c(veducation,  but  against  affording  to-  young 
women  the  same  facuitiee  for  a  higher  education 
as  are  afforded  to  young  men,  whether  they  fu*e 
educated  together  or  not,  "  Appropriate  educa- 
tion of  the  two  sexes,"  says  Dr.  CHarke,  "  carried 
as  far  as  possible,  is  a  consummation  most  de- 
voutly to  be  desired ;  identical  education  of  the 
two  sexes  is  a  crime  before  God  avid  humanity, 
that  physiology  protests  against,  and  that  ex- 
perience wee})s  over."    Doubtless,  this  position 


was  based  upon  certain  facts  which  came  under 
the  writer's  observation  as  a  physician ;  but  it  is 
contended  that  these  cases  were  peculiar  and  ab- 
normal, the  result  of  an  imprudent  disregard  of 
individual  peculiarities,  and  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  form  the  basis  of  so 
sweeping  a  generalization ;  and  that  there  are 
no  facts  of  the  kind  within  the  range  of  actual 
experienqe  in  co-education  to  warrant  this  asser- 
tion. Hence,  in  the  words  of  Miss  Anna  C. 
Brackett,  **the  men,  generally,  and  seemingly 
without  appreciation  of  its  logical  results,  ap- 
prove of  what  Dr.  Clarke  has  said ;  the  women 
of  largest  experience  condemn,  denying  his  prem- 
ises, disproving  his  clinical  evidence  by  adding 
other  facts,  and  protesting  against  his  conclu- 
sions." 

Co-education  in    the    higher  institutions  of 
learning  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  been 
thoroughly  tried  in  the  United  States ;  and  the 
system  has  rapidly  advanced,  stimulated  by  the 
success  which  appears  uniformly  to  have  attended 
the  experiment.   But  a  few  years  ago,  there  was\ 
not  one  college  in  the  United  States,  which  af-i 
forded  equal  instruction  to  both  sexes ;  in  1874,  | 
according  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  there  were  97  colleges  and 
universities  in  which  the  co-educative  system 

Prevailed.  Of  the  academies,  normal  schools,  and 
igh  schools,  only  about  seventeen  per  cent  are 
for  boys  exdusively,  nineteen  per  cent  for  girls 
exclusively,  and  more  than  sixty  per  cent  for. 
both  sexes.  The  testimony  of  those  experienced] 
as  instructors  in  the  higher  institutions,  as  well 
as  of  the  alumnce  themselves,  appears  to  favor 
strongly  the  principle  and  practice  of  co-educa- 
tion. In  1853,  Horace  Mann  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  Antioch  Coll^,  which  had 
just  been  established  ;  and,  as  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes  in  such  an  institution  was  then  a 
novel  experiment,  he  had  many  misgivings  as  to 
the  reeuh.  Five  years  afterward,  however,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  he  stated, 
"We  really  have  the  most  orderly,  sober,  diligent, 
and  exemplaiT  institution  in  the  coimtry.  We 
passed  through  the  last  term,  and  are  more  than 
naif  through  the  present ;  and  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  make  a  single  entry  of  any  misde- 
meanor in  our  record  book — not  a  case  for  any 
serious  discipline."  Mrs.  Mann,  in  the  Life  ^ 
Htrrace  Mann  (Boston,  1865),  says:  "No  one 
conversant  with  the  daily  life  and  walk  of  Anti- 
och College  can  deny  tlutt  the  purity  and  high 
tone  of  its  morals  and  manners,  m  both  depart- 
ments, were  unequaled  by  those  of  any  other 
known  institution."  In  1868,  the  Westminster 
Review  said :  "Antioch  Coll^  has  been  visited 
by  Emerdon,  Theodore  Parker,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Dr.Bellows,  and  other  distinguished  men; 
and  the  testimonies  as  to  its  superior  character 
I  have  been  uniform."  The  writers  of  the  article 
referred  to  ( The  Suppressed  Sex,  Westminster 
Review,  Oct.  1868),  stated,  that  he  had  resided  in 
the  vicinity  of  Antioch  College  under  circum- 
stSmces  that  afforded  ample  opportunities  for 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  its  plan,  professors, 
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and  students ;  and,  althou^  quite  familiar  with 
the  University  of  Vii^ia,  Harvard,  and  to  some 
extent  with  English  universities,  he  expressed 
his  "entire  conviction  that,  in  none  of  those  male 
institutions,  can  there  be  found  anything  com- 
parable to  the  moral  elevation,  the  refinement, 
or  the  intellectual  enthusiasm  which  characterize 
the  students  of  Antioch."  As  to  the  ability  of 
the  female  students  to  perform  the  intellectual 
tasks  assigned  to  those  of  the  other  sex,  the  testi- 
mony of  college  presidents  and  professors  is  uni- 
formly and  strongly  favorable.  President  Fair- 
child,  of  Oberlin,  m  1874,  said,  "  During  my  ex- 
perience as  professor — twenty-seven  years  in  all — 
1  have  never  observed  any  (hfference  in  the  sexes 
as  to  performance  in  recitation.  President 
Aj^ll,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  said  (1874), 
**  We  have  not  had  the  slightest  embarrassment 
from  the  reception  of  women.  They  have  done 
their  work  admhubly,  and,  apparently,  with  no 
peril  to  their  health/'  President  White,  of  (>>mell 
University,  in  an  address  delivered  in  1874,  said, 
"The  best  Greek  scholar  among  1,300  students 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  a  few  years  since,  the 
best  mathematical  schol^  in  one  of  the  lai^gest 
classes  of  the  institution  to^iay,  and  several 
among  the  highest  in  natural  science  and  in  the 
general  courses  of  study,  are  young  women." 
President  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  Cofic^,  in  an 
address  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association,  August,  1874,  said,  "  As  a  rule,  the 
more  faithful  and  conscientious  dischai^  of  their 
duties,  which  characterizes  the  young  women, 
has  produced  a  slight  difference  in  their  favor, 
in  the  matter  of  scholarship.  The  average  stand- 
ing of  the  nine  young  women,  for  the  four  years, 
was  86.8 ;  that  of  me  four  young  men,  82.2." 
Professor  Orton,  of  Tassar  College,  in  an  ad- 
dress (entitled  Four  Veftrs  in  Vassar  College) 
before  the  National  Educational  Association, 
August,  1874,  said,  "Vassar  graduated  last  June 
42,  being  just  half  the  number  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  class.  Amherst  graduated 
62  out  of  95,  and  Cornell  65  out  of  261— a  pain- 
ful example  of  'the  survival  of  the  fittest'.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  elerjen  per  cent  of  the  undeiv 
graduates  in  Vaasar  have  been  kept  from  college 
duties  more  than  ten  days  on  account  of  illness; 
while  at  Amherst,  where  the  physical  education  of 
the  young  men  is  more  caref tdly  attended  to  than 
at  any  other  coU^,  the  percentage  was  twenty- 
oner  Professor  Hosmer,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  in  a  paper  entitled  Ch-EduxMion  <f  the 
Sexes  in  Universities^  read  before  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  1874,  cited  many  in- 
stances of  an  experience  unfavorable  to  the  co- 
education of  young  men  and  women,  and  thus 
very  forcibly  illustrated  the  need  of  great  vigi- 
lance and  caution  in  the  management  of  institu- 
tions where  the  sexes  are  thus  educated.  Still  he 
sums  up  the  matter  in  the  following  words: 
**  The  oc^education  of  the  sexes  in  universities  is 
possible ;  even  to  some  extent  desirable,  on  ac- 
count of  a  certain  good  influence  which  the  sexes 
may  exert  upon  each  other.  That  co-education 
is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  we  are  not  to  believe; 


much  less  that  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  pow^ 
which  is  to  province  straightway  a  millpniihiTn  of 
purity  and  good  order." 

As  to  the  effect  of  such  an  education  upon  the 
after  phvsical  health  and  vigor,  and  the  longevity, 
of  the  female  students,  the  statistics  are,  proba- 
bly, insufficient  to  decide  the  question  either  way. 
Those  given  in  Adelia  A.  F.  Johnston's  essay  on 
Oberlin  College  are  veiy  interesting  and  suggest- 
ive, and  seem  to  disprove  the  danger  which,  some 
physicians  have  alleged,  is  attendant  on  such  a 
system  of  co-education.  Of  the  620  women  grad- 
uated, up  to  1873,  at  Oberlin  College,  some,  she 
says,  have  been  "teachers  in  our  common  schools 
and  in  our  high  schools,  missionaries,  both  in  the 
home  and  foreign  field,  professors  in  female 
medical  coUeges,  founders  of  asylums  and  homes 
of  refuge,  and  leaders  in  all  benevolent  enter- 
prises." The  number  of  deaths  among  the 
alumni  is  stated  to  have  amoimted  to  a  little 
over  10  per  cent ;  among  the  cdumncp^  to  9.67 
per  cent.  Twenty  cases  of  alumnce^  the  names  dE 
whom  are  taken  in  alphabetic  order  hoxa  the  roll, 
are  cited,  to  show  how  many,  seventeen  years  after 
their  graduation,  were  leading  lives  of  healthful 
vigor  and  activity ;  and  the  facts  in  regard  to 
each  afford  additional  testimony  in  disproof  of 
the  peril  of  ''identical  co-education"  asiegards 
the  health  of  the  students.  In  brief,  it  may  justly 
be  said,  that  the  testimony  of  practical  educators 
is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
The  recently  established  Boston  University 
has  been  organized  avowedly  on  the  principle, 
that  a  "university  should  eiost  not  for  one  sex 
merely,  but  equally  for  the  two."  "  It  welcomes," 
says  the  University  Yefir  Book,  vol.  n.,  '^oman 
not  merely  to  the  bench  of  the  pupil,  but  also  to 
the  chair  of  the  professor.  It  is  the  first  institu- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to 
admit  the  two  sexes  to  common  advantages  in 
classical  collegiate  studies ;  the  first  in  tiie  world 
to  open  the  entire  circle  of  postrgraduate  profes- 
sional schools  to  men  and  women  alike." 

In  Europe,  co-education  is  generally  discour- 
aged; still,  the  principle  seems  to  be  gaining 
strength,  in  consequence  of  the  results  of  we  pro- 
visions made  for  the  higher  education  of  wom^i. 
In  Switzerland,  women  have  been  admitted  to 
the  various  departments  of  the  universities  since 
1864.  In  the  university  of  Zurich,  many  young 
Russian  women  have  been  educated ;  and  in  ^e 
xmiversity  of  Berne  there  were,  in  1875, 32  female 
students,  pursuing  their  studies  without  any  dis- 
cmnination  as  to  sex.  Women  are  now  welcomed 
to  university  instruction  in  Vienna,  Paris, 
Rome,  Leipsic,  Gottingen,  BresUu,  and  some 
other  European  institutions.  Efforts  have  been 
made,  imsucoessful  as  yet,  under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  Jex  Blake,  to  open  to  female  students  the 
university  of  Edinburgh;  and,  practicallv,  co- 
education is  sanctioned  in  connection  with  the 
"  university  examinations  for  women  "  in  En^ 
land,  since  liie  lectures  supplied  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  a^ord- 
ing  a  preparation  for  these  examinations,  are 
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open  to  both  sexes.  (See  IJNivERgmr  Examina- 
tions.) In  London,  in  1874,  a  college  was  opened 
under  the  name  of  College  for  Men  and 
Womeny  which  recently  reported  about  500 
students.  In  Oambrid^,  the  establishment  of 
Newnham  Hall  and  Girton  College  for  young 
women  shows  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  in 
fftvor  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  is  a 
step  toward  co-education  in  the  University 
Plenum.  Girton  College  holds  simultaneous 
examinations  with  those  of  the  university,  and 
uses  the  university  examination  questions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Naiiondl  Union  for 
Improving  the  Education  (f  Women  (1874), 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  professional 
lectures  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  have 
been  thrown  open  to  women.  Public  sentiment 
in  Great  Britain  is  growing  in  favor  of  co-edu- 
cadon.  *  Some  of  the  great  leading  journals  have 
already  commenced  to  advocate  it.  The  Ecam- 
iner  declares,  *'  We  believe  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  the  worlds  of  learning  ana  thought  to  be 
simply  eviL  To  aUow  young  men  and  young 
women  to  meet  together  for  amusement  and 
frivolity,  and  strictly  to  part  them  when  at  work 
with  any  serious  endeavor,  is  surely  foolish." — 
>See  E.  H.  Clarke,  M.  D.,  Sex  in  Education 
(Boeton,  1873) ;  and  The  Building  cf  a  Brain 
(Boston,  1874) ;  Anna  C.  Brackett,  The  Edu- 
cation of  American  Girls  (N.  Y.,  1874) ;  E.  B. 
DtJFPBY,  No  Sex  in  Education  (Phila.,  1874) ; 
Westminster  RevieWy  Oct  1868,  s.  v.  The  Sup- 
'\  pressed  Sex^  and  Oct.  1873,  s.  v.  The  Educa- 
tion ^  Women  in  America  \  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tear  Book^  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  J>.  Beale,  Uni- 
versity Examinations  for  Women  (London, 
\dlb)y  Report  (f  the  Public  Schools  (f  St.  Louis, 
for  1869—70,  and  1872—3;  Report  (/the  Com- 
missioner^ Education  (Washmgton,  1875). 

OOLBUHN,  Warren,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent American  mathematicians  and  teachers, 
was  bom  at  Oedham,  Mass.,  March  1.,  1793,  and 
died  at  Lowell,  Sept  15.,  1833.  Uis  parents 
were  poor;  and  Warren,  who  was  the  elaest  son 
of  a  large  family,  could  attend  the  district  school 
only  a  portion  of  the  year,  working  during  the 
reinainder  on  his  father's  farm.  Subsequently, 
he  worked  in  the  factories,  till  having  tumoi 
his  attention  to  machinery,  he  followed,  for  some 
time,  ^e  trade  of  a  machinist.  He  had,  how- 
ever, always  been  dil^nt  in  the  improvement 
of  his  mind,  manifesting  an  unusual  talent  for 
arithmetic ;  and,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he 
entered  Harvard  College,  at  which  he  graduated 
in  1820.  After  leaving  the  college,  he  taught  a 
i»rivate  school  in  Boston;  and  in  1821  published 
his  First  Lessons  in  Mental  Arithmetic^  the 
book  which  made  him  famous.  The  publication 
oof  this  work,  to  a  certain  extent,  revolutionized 
the  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  then  in  vogue, 
substituting  for  the  mechanical  working-out  of 
problems  by  rule,  exercises  in  intellectual  arith- 
metic, of  a  simple  and  progressive  character,  re- 
quiring not  only  calculation  but  analysis.  In 
nia  address  on  Teachitig  Arithmetic,  delivered  in 
1 830,  before  the  Amencan  Institute  of  Instruc- ! 


tion,  he  compares  what  he  called  the  old  and  the 
new  system,  thus  describing  the  latter :  **  By  the 
new  system,  the  learner  commences  with  practical 
examples,  in  which  the  numbers  are  so  small 
that  ne  can  easily  reason  upon  them ;  and  the 
reference  to  sensible  objects  gives  him  an  idea  at 
once  of  the  kind  of  result  wmch  he  ought  to  pro- 
duce, and  smnrests  to  him  the  method  of  proceed- 
ing  neoasa^obtain  it  By  this  he  is  thrown 
immediately  upon  his  own  resources,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  exert  his  own  powers.  At  the  same 
time,  he  meets  with  no  greater  difficulty  than  he 
feels  himself  competent  to  overcome.  In  this 
way,  every  step  is  accompanied  with  complete 
demonstration.  Every  new  example  increases 
his  poweis  and  his  confidence;  and  most  scholars 
soon  acquire  such  a  habit  of  thinking  and  rea- 
soning for  themselves,  that  they  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand, in  any  of  their  studies.  Instead  of  study- 
ing rules  in  the  book,  the  reason  of  which  he 
does  not  undeistand,  the  scholar  makes  his  own 
rules ;  and  his  rules  are  a  generalization  of  his 
own  reasoning,  and  in  a  wa^  agreeable  to  his  own 
associations."  The  composition  of  this  book  was 
the  result  of  Colbum's  own  teaching,  and  em- 
bodied his  methods.  "The  pupils,"  he  said,  *'while 
under  tuition,  made  his  arithmetic  for  him." 
The  sale  of  this  book  was  enormous,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  Great  Britain,  reach- 
ing, it  is  said,  in  the  former  100,000  copies,  and 
in  the  latter  50,000  copies,  annuaUy.  It  waa 
also  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  into  some  others.  Its  plan  is 
that  which  was  conceived  by  Pestalozzi,  but 
Golbum  realized  it,  and  adapted  it  to  general 
use.  Geoige  B.  Emerson,  in  the  Schoolmaster 
(1842),  says  of  this  work:  "Colbum's  FirsC 
ijcssons  is  the  only  faultless  school-book  that 
we  have.  It  has  made  a  ^jksX  change  in  the 
mode  of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  is  destined  to 
make  a  still  greater.  It  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  all  instruction  in  this  department"  Col- 
bum's  career  as  a  practical  teacher  was  quite 
short,  continuing  only  three  years.  The  subse- 
quent part  of  hS  life  was  spent  in  the  work  of 
superintending  a  large  manufacturing  company, 
first  at  WalUmm,  afterwards  at  LoweU ;  but  be 
delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  on  natural 
history  and  physics,  published  a  Sequel  to  the 
First  Lessons  (1B24),  compiled  a  school  text- 
book on  algebra,  and  also  a  series  of  reading 
books,  on  an  original  plan.  It  was,  however,  his 
First  Lessons  mat  gave  him  his  celebrity  as  an 
educator,  and  that  will  ever  associate  his  name 
with  the  subject  of  oral  or  intellectual  arithmetic 
**  There  are  few  men,"  it  has  been  remarked, 
"  who,  in  so  short  and  quiet  a  life,  have  done  so 
much  good,  and  rendered  their  names  so  familiar 
as  Warren  Colbum." — See  Barnard,  Educa- 
tional Biography  (N.  Y.,  1861). 

COLBY  TJNIvBBSITY,  at  Waterville, 
Maine,  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists,  was 
founded  in  1820.  There  are  four  nne  college 
buildings.  The  value  of  the  college  property  is 
8150,000,  and  the  amount  of  productive  funds. 
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$200,0QP.  Scholarship  to  the  number  of  60, 
yielding  from  $36  to  $60  per  annum  each,  have 
been  founded  for  the  benent  of  students  needing 
aid.  The  charge  for  tuition,  room-rent,  and  use 
of  library  is  $41  per  annum.  The  institution 
has  a  gymnasium,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
especially  rich  in  the  departments  of  conchology 
and  ornithology,  and  a  library  of  about  10,000 
volumes.  The  two  literary  societies  have  libra- 
ries of  about  3,000  volumes  each.  The  Water- 
ville  Classical  Institute  is  under  the  control  of 
the  trustees  of  the  university,  and  serves  as  a 
preparatory  department.  The  regular  university 
course  is  the  ordinary  four  years'  course  of 
American  colleges.  Persons  of  suitable  age  and 
attainments  are  allowed  to  pursue  a  partial 
course  for  any  length  of  time  not  less  than  one 
year,  selecting  such  studies  as  they  may  desire. 
On  leaving  the  institution,  they  are  entitled  to  a 
certificate  of  their  respective  acquirements  in 
the  studies  in  which  they  have  paeeed  an  exami- 
nation. The  courses  of  study  are  now  open  to 
youDg  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  youn^ 
men.  In  1873 — 4,  there  were  7  professors  and 
62  students,  of  whom  5  were  females;  namely, 
senior  class,  7;  junior,  16 ;  sophomore,  14;  fresh- 
man, 25.  The  Rev.  Henry  E.  Robins,  D.  D.,  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

COLLEGE  ( Latin  coBegiumt  originally  mean- 
ing any  kind  of  association)  is  a  name  given  to 
lai^  classes  of  educational  institutions,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  England,  and  France.  The 
academic  use  of  the  word  college  hegsai  about 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  originated 
in  the  following  manner.  The  students  who 
flocked  to  the  university  towns  often  came  into 
collision  with  the  citizens,  and  frequent  brawls 
resulted.  In  order  to  protect  the  public  peace, 
as  well  as  to  watch  over  the  students,  lodging- 
houses  were  provided  in  which  the  students  were 
under  the  charge  of  a  superior.  These  houses 
were  called  colleges;  and  this  name  was  afterwards 
applied  to  any  academic  institution  of  a  certain 
grade,  whether  connected  with  a  university  or 
not.  Colleges  appear  to  have  first  been  estab- 
lished in  Paris ;  and  soon  afterward  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  in  Bologna  and  Padua,  and 
in  Prague  and  Vienna.  They  were  richly  en- 
dowed by  popes  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  princes,  and  powerful  families  ;  and,  in 
some  of  the  university  towns  just  named,  they 
became  so  numerous  in  the  15th  century,  that 
almost  every  student  of  the  university  was  a 
member  of  some  one  of  the  colleges. 

France, — In  Paris,  several  monastic  orders 
founded  colleges  to  give  to  their  younger  mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  study  theology  and  philos- 
ophy at  the  great  seats  of  learning;  other  collies 
were  founded  in  some  of  the  French  provinces  and 
in  several  foreign  countries.  Among  the  oldest 
French  colleges  were  the  College  of  St.  Thomas, 
the  Danish  College,  College  des  IHx-huit,  the  Col- 
lie Grec  (foimded  in  1206),  the  College  des  Bans 
EiifarUs  (1208),  that  of  the  Premonstraiensians 
(1252),  the  Sarhonne,  founded  in  1253  for  16 
poor  students  of  theology,  and  subsequently  one 


of  the  most  famous  of  Fiencfa  colleges,  i^  Col- 
lege (He  la  Congregation  de  Cluqny  (1269|,  and 
the  CoUSge  de  Navarre ^  founded  in  1304  oy  the 
Queen  of  Navarre.  In  France,  these  col 
were  almost  exclusively  situated  in  Paris,  where 
their  number,  up  to  the  end  of  the  13th  oentuiy, 
rose  to  15,  and  subsequently  increased  to  about 
100 ;  many  of  these,  nowever,  were  of  little  im- 
portance. From  their  origin,  it  is  plain  that 
colleges  were  not  originally  designed  to  give  in- 
struction, but  merely  to  look  after  the  students, 
and  also  to  help  the  poorer  ones  in  their  course 
at  the  imiversity.  The  teaching,  however,  be- 
longed entirely  to  the  university.  This  was 
gradually  changed,  and  the  colleges,  from  being 
merely  auxiliaiy  to  the  universi^,  becan^ 
finally  the  centers  of  instruction.  By  limiting 
lectures  and  disputations  to  a  single  department, 
the  colleges  beoune  so  many  distinct  faculticB ; 
and  the  university  assumed  the  character  of  a 
imion  of  colle^.  In  modem  times,  the  tenn 
oolite  is,  in  France,  the  distinctive  name  for 
schools  of  secondaiy  instruction,  corresponding 
to  the  gymnafliums  of  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  higher  class  of  these  schools  are 
called  lyceums  (see  Lyceum),  the  lower,  com- 
munal colleges  (colleges  communaux).  In  1873, 
there  were  78  lyceums  and  236  commimal  ocA- 
\ews& ;  besides,  a  number  of  private  institutions 
of  a  similar  grade  were  called  colleges  litres. 
These  colleges  have  the  character  either  of  Latin 
schools  or  real-schools.  The  former  strive  to 
emulate  the  lyceums,  though  consisting  some- 
times of  only  a  few  of  the  lower  elates,  and 
frequently  giving  special  prominence  to  a  scien- 
tific course  of  mstruction.  The  latter  class  of 
colleges  generally  exclude  Latin,  and  are  real- 
schools  for  pupils  of  the  middle  class,  who  intend 
to  devote  themselves  to  industry,  commerce,  arts, 
and  agriculture.  Many  of  them  prepare  their 
pupils  to  enter  the  special  schools.  There  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  courses  of  instruction  of 
Siese  schools.  Among  the  best  schools  of  the 
kind  is  the  College  municipal  Chaptal  of  Paris, 
founded  in  1844  by  the  city.  It  consists  of  6 
classes.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  ,first 
or  lower  class  are  (1)  Religion;  (2)  Arithmetic 
(decimal  and  conmion  fractions;  exerdses  in  the 
metrical  system ;  calculation  of  extension,  sur- 
face, and  solids);  (3)  French  and  General  Gram- 
mar ;  (4)  German  and  English ;  (5)  Geography; 
(6)  General  Histoiy ;  (7)  Geometrical  Drawmg ; 
(8)  Free-hand  Drawing;  (9)  Singing.  Inihe  second 
class,  the  same  subj^te  are  taught,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  elements  of  geometry  and  mathematr 
ical  geography.  Those  of  the  third  class,  brides 
the  studies  of  the  preceding  class,  give  instruction 
in  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  chemistiy,  stere- 
ometry, mineralogy,  and  book-keeping.  I'hose  of 
ihe  fourth  class  mscontinue  arithmetic,  and  take 
up  trigonometry,  Latin,  Italian  or  Spanish, 
mechanics,  botany,  and  zoology.  In  the  Ji^  daas, 
the  history  of  French  literature,  hygienics,  and 
technology  are  added.  In  the  sudfi  or  highest 
class,  are  taught  geology,  cosmography,  industrial 
and  political  economy,  and  the  histoiy  of  France. 
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Tlie  sobjects  taiidiit  in  all  the  six  daaBes  are 
religion,  PreDch  (m  the  lower  daasee  grammar, 
in  the  higher  literature],  (jrerman  or  English, 
history,  drawing,  and  smging.  The  College  de 
Prance,  in  Paris,  is  an  institution  of  a  higher 
grade  than  either  the  communal  colleges  or 
fyceums,  presenting  a  system  of  instruction 
aliDOst  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  a  complete 
university.  It  was  founded  by  Francis  I.,  in  1530, 
and  its  professors  have  always  borne  the  name 
of  lecteurs  royaux.  It  has  counted  among  its 
[vofesBors  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  France, 
and  has  at  present  28  professors  and  several 
distinct  courses,  embracing  all  the  different  sci- 
ences, law,  medicine,  as  well  as  classic,  modem, 
European,  and  oriental  literature. 

Oreat  Britain  cmd  Ireland  —  The  colleges 
founded  in  England  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  not  in- 
tended to  afford  instruction,  but  to  aid  students 
in  passing  through  the  university.  The  rich  en- 
dowments which  were  conferred  upon  the  col- 
leges, however,  soon  enabled  them  to  give  to 
t£ir  inmates  instruction  as  weU  as  aid,  and  so 
increased  their  reputation  and  importance,  that 
the  university,  with  its  four  faculties,  gradually 
lost  its  hold  of  the  students,  and  retained  little 
more  power  than  the  conferring  of  degrees  and 
other  honors.  The  studies  designed  to  prepare 
the  students  for  the  academic  decrees,  were 
chiefly  pursued  in  the  coUeges,  and  it  was  espe- 
cially the  lectures  of  the  f^nilty  of  arts  which 
were  transferred  to  the  colleges.  "  The  colleges," 
said  one  of  the  speakers  during  the  discussions 
upon  the  Cambridge  bill,  in  the  House  of  (com- 
mons. May  30.,  1856,  "  have  overshadowed  and 
practically  almost  monopolized  the  teaching  of 
the  university."  Every  college  is  a  corporation 
of  its  own,  having  its  own  statutes,  and  electing 
one  of  its  members  for  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive authorities  of  the  university.  The  general 
name  given  to  the  heads  of  the  colleges  is  Heads 
(/  Houses  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  diversity 
in  the  titles  which  the  Heads  of  Houses  have  in 
diffierent  colleges.  In  some,  the  head  is  called 
Master,  a  title  which  prevails  in  Cambridge  ;  in 
others,  Provost,  President,  Procurator,  \^irden, 
Rector,  Perpetual  Rector,  or  Dean.  Most  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses  are  Doctors  of  Divinity.  Next 
to  the  Heads  of  Houses  are  the  Fellows,  a  num- 
ber of  graduates  who  receive  an  income  from 
the  funds  of  the  coUege,  and  are  permitted  to 
retain, their  positions  for  life,  unless  they  inherit 
estates  of  greater  income,  or  marry.  The  num- 
ber of  fellowships  in  Cambridge  is  430 ;  in  Ox- 
ford, 540.  The  Heads  of  Houses  are  elected  for 
life  by  the  Fellows.  A  portion  of  the  under- 
graduates also  derive  an  income  from  the  funds 
of  the  colleges,  and  are  called  Foundation  Mem- 
bers, Members  not  on  the  Foundation  constitute 
a  bulge  number  of  graduates  who  continue  their 
names  on  the  lists  of  the  college  in  order  to  have 
the  right  to  take  part  in  the  sittings  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  of  independent  under-graduates,  who  ac- 
oording  to  their  rank  and  expenditures,  are 
CBJAed^^oblemen,  Gentlemen  (hmmaners.  Fellow 


Commoners,  Commoners,  or  Pensioners  (the 
terms  used  at  the  two  universities  not  quite 
agreeing).  The  under-graduate,  on  entering  col- 
lege, is  assigned  to  a  "  tutor,"  who  is  to  hun  in 
loco  parentis,  superintends  his  conduct,  and 
provides  for  his  instruction  in  the  different  stud- 
ies by  the  college  lecturers  or  suh-lecturers. 
1lie  iatter  instruct  those  students  whom  the 
lecturer  cannot  admit  to  his  classes,  either  for 
the  want  of  room,  or  for  some  other  reason.  The 
tutor  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  college  lec- 
turer. The  instruction  in  the  college  aims  almost 
exclusively  at  preparing  the  student  for  the  ex- 
aminations, which  are  partlv  coU^  and  partly 
university  examinations.  The  college  examina- 
tions are  called  collections,  and  take  place  at  the 
end  of  every  term,  when  each  student  has  to 
answer  in  writing  several  questions  relative  to 
all  the  studies  pursued  by  nim.  (For  the  uni- 
versity examinations,  see  UNivERsmr.)  Oxford 
University  contains  21  colleges  ana  5  haUs; 
Cambrid^,  17  colleges  or  haUs  (the  two  terms 
in  Cambridge  meaning  the  same).  Next  to  these 
most  important  institutions.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  holds  a  hi^  rank.  The  Queen's  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland  consists  of  three  colleges,  lo- 
cated in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Calway.  Until  about 
1 830,  dissenters'  coUe^  were  not  allowed  to  grant 
degrees  without  reqmring  the  graduates  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  tJiirty-tihie  artides.  This  caused 
a  great  deal  of  political  agitation,  which  resulted 
in  granting  the  privilege  to  these  institutions,  and 
also  in  founding  the  University  College,  King's 
Collie,  and  tlie  University  of  london,  in  which 
the  thirty-nine  articles  are  not  insisted  upon  as 
a  condition  of  admission.  These  institutions 
have  also  served  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  being 
still,  in  this  respect,  strongholds  of  conservatism, 
llie  ''great  puolic  schoom,"  such  as  Eton  and 
Rugby,  are,  m  effect,  coU^es.  Of  these  there 
are  17,  some  of  which  have  ^so  the  name  college; 
as  Eton  College,  Dulwich  College,  Wellington 
CoDece,  and  Winchester  CoUece.  Some  of  the 
schools  classed  as  gnunmar  sdiools  (see  Gram- 
mar Schools)  are  also  styled  colleges.  Besides 
these,  there  are  many  theological  colleges,  classi- 
fied as  foUows:  Established,  11  ;  W^eyan,  7; 
(^ngregationalist,  11 ;  Roman  Catholic,  11 ; 
Baptist,  9  ;  Presbyterian,  3 ;  Calvinist,  2;  Meth- 
odist, 2 ;  Unitarian,  1 ;  Free  Religious  Thought, 
1.  There  were  also,  in  1875  (according  to 
Whittaker's  Almanack  for  1876),  five  "Indies' 
CoUeges." 

United  States. — The  American  colleges  grant 
degrees  in  the  arts,  and  give  the  ordinair  course 
of  under-graduate  instruction.  Some  of  tne  older 
colleges,  as  Yale  and  Harvard,  add  instruction  in 
theology,  law,  and  medicine,  and  thus  approach 
to  the  rank  of  universities  in  the  European  sense 
of  the  word.  Most  of  the  soKadled  universities, 
however,  furnish  only  collegiate  instruction ;  and 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  fixed  distinction  between  the 
terms  college  and  university  in  the  United  States. 
The  institutions  of  this  kind  considerably  differ 
in  their  mode  of  organization.    On  the  one  hand. 
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aie  those  which,  adhering  to  the  old  syBtem^haye 
fixed  standards  of  admission  and  a  curriculum 
strictly  prescribed;  on  the  other,  those  which 
have  no  fixed  standard  of  admission  nor  pre- 
scribed curriculum,  their  course  of  studies  being 
arranged  in  schools,  among  which  the  student 
may  select  at  wiU.  Of  the  former  (the  prevailing 
system)  Yale  may  be  taken  as  a  representative ; 
of  the  latter,  the  University  of  Vuvinia.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  are  those  that  allow  a 
greater  or  less  freedom  of  choice  to  the  student. 
Some,  like  Harvard  and  Yale,  have  distinct  scien- 
tific departments;  others,  like  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, have  parallel  courses  in  which  greater  atten- 
tion may  oe  paid  to  science  or  to  modem  lan- 
guages than  in  the  claast<»l  course.  With  some 
of  the  colleges,  professional  schools  are  connected. 
Of  about  350  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
styled  colleges  or  universitie?,  and  possessing  the 
right  to  confer  degrees,  a  laige  minority  have 
preparatory,  and  some,  inferior  departments, 
which  often,  especially  in  the  West  and  South, 
comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  students.  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  a  few  others  have  post-graduate 
courses  of  study.  The  principal  degrees  confer- 
red are  as  follows:  under-graduate, — Bachelor 
of  Arts,  of  Science,  of  Philosophy,  of  Literature, 
of  Letters;  post-graduate, — Master  of  Arts,  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  r)octor  of  Science;  professional, — 
Civil  Engmeer,  Mining  Engineer,  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  l>octor  of  Medicine ; 
honorary, — Doctor  of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Laws. 
The  de^^e  of  Master  of  Arts  is  ordinarily  con- 
ferred, as  of  course,  upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  of 
three  years'  standing;  but,  in  some  institutions,  it 
implies  a  course  of  post-graduate  study,  and  it  is 
often  honorary.  Many  details  respecting  the 
course  of  study  will  be  given  in  the  articles  on 
the  different  institutions,  and  matters  relating  to 
professional  and  other  special  degrees  will  be 
noticed  under  the  appropriate  heads.  Only  the 
range  of  studies  open  to  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  noticed  here, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  Harvard  and  Yale  will  be 
taken  as  examples.  The  term  of  study  for  this 
degree  is,  in  almost  every  institution,  four  years ; 
the  method  of  instruction  is  ordinarily  a  combi- 
nation of  lectures,  recitations,  and  written  ex- 
aminations. 

In  Harvard^  the  course  of  study  includes 
Hebrew,  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin  (kinguage  and 
literature,  including  ecclesiastical  Greek  and  the 
elements  of  Roman  law),  Anglo-Saxon,  English 
language  and  literature,  German,  French,  Itiuian, 
Spanish,  Romance  philology,  rhetoric,  political 
economj^,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  history  (in- 
cluding international  law),  mathematics  (includ- 
ing the  higher  branches),  physics  (including 
mechanics,  astronomy,  optics,  acoustics,  electric- 
ity, etc.),  chemistry  (including  mineralo^),  nat- 
ural history  (including  physical  geography,  me- 
teorology, geology,  botany,  zoology,  palseontology, 
and  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology), music, 
and  the  fine  arts.  In  many  of  these  branches, 
several  parallel  courses  are  arranged.  The  pre- 
scribed studies  occupy  the  whole  of  the  fresh- 


man year,  and  about  one  third  of  the  sophomore 
and  junior  years.  For  the  senior  year,  only  cer- 
tain written  exercises  are  prescribed.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  time  is  occupied  by  electives.  in 
the  choice  of  which  the  student  is  limited  only 
by  his  qualification  to  pursue  them.  The  clas- 
sics or  mathematics  may  be  pursued  through  the 
entire  four  years.  The  requirements  for  admis- 
sion are  embraced  in  two  courses,  distinguished 
by  a  preponderance  of  tbe  classics  and  mathe- 
matics respectively.  The  flrsi  course  embraces 
Latin  granmuu*  and  composition,  with  the  trans- 
lation of  Latin  prose  at  sight;  Csesar,  De  BeOo 
Gallico,  Books  I.^-IV.,  indusive ;  Sallust,  Out- 
line; Ovid,  4,000  lines;  Cicero,  eight  oratioDa 
and  Cato  Major ;  Vii^,  Bucolics^  and  jEnM^ 
Books  I. — Vl.,  inclusive ;  Greek  mmmar  and 
composition ;  Goodwin  and  Allen's  Greek 
Reader,  or  Xenophon's  Anabasis^  Books  I. — TV.f 
inclusive,  with  the  Seventh  Book  of  Herodotus ; 
Homer  8  Hiad,  Books  I. — III.  inclusive,  omitting 
the  catalogue  of  ships ;  arithmetic,  including  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  wi^  the 
rudiments  of  logarithms ;  algebra,  throu^  quad- 
ratic equations ;  as  much  plane  geometry  as  is 
contained  in  the  first  13  chapters  of  Peirce*s 
Geometry ;  ancient  history  and  geography ;  mod- 
em and  physical  ^jeographjr;  Enmish  composi- 
tion ;  the  translation  at  sight  of  either  easy 
French  prose  or  easy  German  prose ;  and  either 
elementary  botany,  rudiments  of  physics  and 
of  chemistiy,  or  rudimentB  of  physics  and  of 
descriptive  astronomy.  The  second  course  em- 
braces Latin  grammar;  Csesar,  De  Bello  GaUioo^ 
Books  I.  and  H. ;  Cicero,  six  orations  aiid 
Ccdo  Mqjor;  Vii^gil,  uEne^id,  Books  I. — VI.,  in- 
clusive ;  Greek  grammar ;  Goodwin  and  Allen's 
Greek  Reader,  first  111  pages,  or  XenofJion'a 
Anabasis,  Books  I. — ^IV.,  inclusive;  Homer's 
Itiadt  Books  I.  and  U.,  omitting  the  catalop;ue  of 
ships ;  algebra,  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the 
larger  treatises  of  Greenleaf ,  etc.;  solid  geometry, 
as  much  as  is  contained  in  Peirce's  (^ometiy ; 
plane  trigonometry ;  elements  of  plane  analytical 
seometry;  with  arithmetic,  plane  geometiy, 
history,  geography,  English  composition,  French 
or  German,  and  physic^  science  as  in  the  first 
coiuse. 

In  Foley  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  terms 
of  admission  are  similar  to  those  of  the  bett^ 
class  of  colleges  throu^out  the  country.  The 
course  of  instruction  mdudes  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  and  literatures  (three  years), 
mathematics  f two  years) ,  history,  rhetoric,  Frendi 
or  German  (two  terms,  junior  year),  natund 
philosophy,  lo^c,  astronomy,  physics,  mental 
philosophy,  political  and  social  science,  chemistry, 
natural  theology  and  evidences  of  Christianity* 
moral  philosophy,  geolo^,  anatomy  and  {^ya- 
ology,  the  history  of  philosophy,  constitutional 
history,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  lan- 
guage and  the  study  of  langua^  In  some  of 
these  subjects,  the  instruction  is  imparted  sim^y 
by  lectures.  ITie  course  of  instruction  is  strict 
prescribed,  except  that  the  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus  may  be  substituted  for  Greek 


or  lAtin  during  the  &et  t¥n>  terms  of  tlie 
junior  jrear. 

The  requirementB  for  admbrion  are  L&tin 
giamm&r;  SalluBt,  Bellum  Jugurthinum,  or  four 
books  of  Ocestir;  Cicero,  seven  orations;  Virgil, 
BuaJiix,  Georgia,  and  the  first  six  books  of 
the  j^ikd;  Arnold's  LatiD  Proae  Compoaition, 
fint  twelve  duipters;  Gtcek  granunar;  Xeno- 
phoii%  Anabasis,  four  books;  Homer's  Itiad, 
three  books;  Greek  history ;  *''ghi>r  arithmetic, 
including  the  metrio  sfBt«m  of  weights  and 
iHsanreB ;  algebra  ;  Euclid,  fint  two  books ; 
English  grammar  and  geography.  In  the  post- 
gnuluate  course,  facilities  are  afforded  for  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  the  American  Indian  lan- 
goaeeB  (especiBll^  the  dialects  of  the  Algonquin 
nmtly),  Sanaknt,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
languages,  Hebrew,  and  some  other  brancnes  not 
ID  uie  under-graduate  course. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  IT.  S,  Com- 
miaaioaer  of  Education  for  1874,  there  were,  in 
the  United  States,  343  nniversities  and  colleges, 
with  3,783  instructore  and  56,692  students,  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  following  table 
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In  the  forcing  table,  the  colle^  ai 
veraities  are  placed  together,  but  in  su( 
only  the  ooU^iste  department  is  t«  be 
Blood.  When  there  is  a  medical,  law,  ■ 
ological  department,  the  statistics  of  the  sam 
ue  given  ebewhwe  under  the  appropnate  title. 
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Some  aggregate  statistics  from  tite  sune  re- 
port are  given  m  the  following  table: 

No.  TOlames  in  college  libraries l,BTO,lfiS 

No.  volumes  In  society  Ubrsriea 106,144 

Aggregate   value  of   gionDda,  buildlogs, 

■nd  appntataB 139.170,313 

Amount  or  productive  fnnds 28,O8O,30» 


l,Hai,8»l 


Iteueipla  from  tuition  Feea 1,T68,B29 

Amount  of  BcbolBrsbip  fnads 1,990,338 

State  approprislion  for  tbe  preceding  year      611,676 
The  denominational  character  of  the  colleges 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  was,  in  1875,  as 
follows: 
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Friends . . 
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Methodist  Episcopal 

"-"■-■"-' Episcopal,  South. , 


lethodist  Protestant. . 


Mormon 

Prosbyterian M 

Protestant  Episcopal 19 


Ui  

Ui  

A  few  colleges  are  not  contained  in  this  enu- 
meration, it  beiJoff  uncertain  to  what  denomination 
they  belong.  All  the  important  institutions, 
howereri  are  included. 

The  presidents  of  nearly  all  the  leading  ool- 
legee  in  the  United  States  met  at  Hanorer,  N. 
H..  in  November  1674,  and  discussed,  among 
other  thin^  college  athletics  (boating  etc.),  the 
taxation  of  coU^  property,  optional  studies 
and  the  compantive  unpurtance  of  cJaaaical  and 
scientific  studies,  and  the  collt^  and  univemty 
system.  It  was  resolved  not  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  re^ttas  and  boating.  While  the 
influences  attending  these  pastimes  mioht  some- 
what divert  attention  from  study,  and  thus  lower 
the  standard  of  schohuship,  the  physical  traininK 
and  development  secured  thereoy  were  deemed 
amply  sufGcient  to  compensate  for  any  such  un- 
favorable results.  Some  of  the  presidents  took 
strong   ground   against   the  taxation  of  college 

Sroperty.  President  Eliot  warmly  argued  in 
tvor  of  optional  studies,  contending  uiat  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  which  com- 
pels a  student  to  pursue  prescribed  btanchea 
after  the  age  of  19.  In  the  discussion  on  class- 
ical and  scientific  studies,  each  side  had  its 
advocates;  but  tbe  general  opinion  was.  that 
the  languages  utd  sciences  should  be  studied  as 
means  of  mental  discipline  only,  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  that  the 
succeeding  years — junior  and  senior — should  be 
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devoted  to  philoeophj,  literature,  and  spedal 
adenceSt  leaving  the  laiiguages  and  mathematics 
optional  during  the  junior  year.  —  See  Noah 
Porter,  The  American  CoU^es  and  the  Amer- 
ican Public  (N.  Y.,  1870);  Jbx-Blakk,  A  VisU 
to  some  American  Schools  and  Colleges  (Lond. 
and  N.  Y.);  Olin,  College  Life;  Its  Theaiy  and 
Practice  (N.  Y.,  1867);  F.  Arnold,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  their  Colleges  etc.  (London). 

COLLEGIATE  SCHOOLS.  See  Cathe- 
dral Schools. 

COLOMBLA,  United  States  of,  formerly 
New  Granada,  a  republic  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America,  formed  of  nine  federal  states, 
the  combined  area  of  which  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  480,000  to  521,000  sq.m.,  and 
the  population  at  about  2,900,000,  composed  of 
whites,  negroes,  Indians,  and  mixed  races.  The 
whites  are  mainly  Spanish,  either  by  birth  or 
by  descent;  thev  speak  the  Spanish  language  and 
generally  proiess  the  Catholic  faiui.  The 
ooimtry  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1536 
and  1537,  and  was  created  a  viceroyalty  of 
Spain,  imder  the  title  of  New  Granada,  in  1718. 
After  various  insurrectionary  attempts,  the 
Spanish  rule  was  finally  thrown  off  in  1819,  and 
an  alliance  was  formed  with  Venezuela  and 
Quito,  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia. The  chronic  anarchy  which  has  always 
reigned  among  the  South  American  republics, 
put  an  end  to  this  union  in  1829,  and  the  pres- 
ent republic  was  orj^anized  in  1831. 

Under  the  Spanish  rule,  primary  instruction 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Church ;  and 
higher  instruction  was  confined  to  the  colleges. 
In  the  latter,  a  very  superficial  instruction  was 
given  in  the  classics,  history,  geography,  and  the 
elements  of  natural  science;  a  smattering  of 
theology  was  also  included.  A  number  of  these 
colleges  still  exist,  but  are  of  little  importance. 
The  chief  ones  are  the  Colegio  Nacional  de  San 
Bartolomeo,  in  Bogota,  and  the  colleges  in  Car- 
tagena, Popayan,  Mompox,  Tunja,  and  Cali. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  power, 
Bolivar  aimed  to  set  public  instruction  upon  a 
firm  footing.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  cnurch 
property  was  sold,  and  all  cloisters  wnich  had  less 
than  eight  monks  were  suppressed.  The  con- 
stitution of  1821  limited  the  right  of  voting  to 
those  citizens  who  could  read  and  write ;  it  also 
provided  that  the  national  congress  should  con- 
trol public  education.  Very  considerable  ad- 
vancement was  made  under  &)livar'8  administra- 
tion towards  an  efficient  school  system  ;  but,  im- 
fortunately,  his  dictatorial  proceedings,  together 
with  the  anarchical  spirit  of  the  people,  proauced 
such  political  confusion,  that  nothing  resulted 
from  it.  Until  the  year  1863,  the  omy  schools 
were  the  relics  of  the  old  church  and  cloister 
schools,  a  few  private  institutions,  and  some  local 
achools,  supported  by  the  municipalities.  Public 
instruction  was  first  placed  definitely  imder  the 
direction  of  the  national  government  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1863.  The  law  of  May  30.,  1868, 
determines  the  relation  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  Uie  several  states  in  the  matter  of  edu- 


cation, prescribing  the  following  as  its 
Besides  managing  the  national  university,  it  is 
required  to  maintain  normal  schools  for  both 
sexes ;  also  to  establish  primary  schools,  which 
shall  serve  as  a  standard  for  the  establishment  of 
similar  schools  by  the  several  states.  The  found- 
ing of  agricultural  schools,  together  with  the  en- 
tire direction  of  what  school  books  and  appazatus 
shall  be  used,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  toe  gov- 
ernment. The  law  also  provides  for  a  central 
normal  school  in  the  capital  of  the  repuWc 
This  law  remained  a  dead  letter  until  November 
1.,  1870,  when  a  decree  was  issued  upon  the  sub- 
ject, providing  for  a  national  school  ooard  in  Bo- 
gota, and  a  state  school  board  for  each  of  the 
states  to  which  a  national  school  oflKcer  is  sent. 
The  public  schools  are  either  primary  schoc^  or 
higher  schools,  and  are  for  both  sexes.  Hie 
primary  school  gives  instruction  in  reading, 
writinff ,  and  arithmetic,  the  rudiments  of  the 
Spaniab  language,  the  elements  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  singing,  natural  history,  and  the  histoiy 
of  the  nation.  The  higher  schools  add  to  these 
branches  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometrj, 
and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  natural  scienoe 
and  general  geography.  In  the  girls'  sdKx^  the 
same  subjects  are  taught,  though  to  a  leas  ex- 
tent; and  various  feminine  acoomplishinentB, 
such  as  house-keeping  etc.,  are  added.  The  cen- 
tral normal  school  has  a  four  years'  course.  The 
subjects  studied  are  grammar,  Spanish  literature, 
the  French  and  Knglish  languagea,  universal 
history,  the  national  history,  ugebra,  geometiy, 
trigonometry,  general  geography,  astronomy,  in- 
dustrial physics  and  diemistry,  mechanics  and 
mechani(^  drawing,  natural  history  and  agricul- 
ture, anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  gymnasticB.  The 
law  further  provides  for  a  normal  school  in  the 
capital  of  each  state,  the  expense  of  whidi  is 
borne  by  that  state.  A  teacners'  association  s 
connected  with  each  of  these  normal  schook. 
Schools  are  also  provided  for  those  smaD  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide  them 
with  the  first  rudiments  of  education.  f^^eiT 
public  school  must  have  its  own  building,  ^Rduch 
includes  the  dwelling  of  the  principal;  it  also 
has  a  garden  for  the  practical  study  of  botany, 
gardening,  etc.  The  law  provides,  too,  that  pub- 
uc  instruction  shall  aim  at  moral  culture,  but 
the  national  government  does  not  interfere  with 
religious  education.  The  courae  of  instruction 
in  the  schools  must,  however,  be  so  arranged 
that  sufficient  time  may  remain  for  religious  in- 
struction by  the  pastors,  or  such  other  peiv»ns 
as  the  parents  may  choose.  Parents  and  guard- 
ians must  either  send  their  children  and  wards, 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  or  provide  other  satisfactory  instnic- 
tion  for  them.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  no 
penalty  for  a  non-compliimce  with  this  provisicm, 
although  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
compiusory  education.  Besides  iheee  sdioob, 
the  government  has  established  schools  in  the 
military  barracks,  for  the  instruction  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  common  branches  of  learning. 
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In  Cobmbia,  howerer,  as  dsewhere,  tbe  doo- 
trine  of  state  Tijzhts  has  been  a  troublesome  ele- 
ment No  act  of  tbe  national  oongress  becomes 
a  law  in  the  several  states,  until  it  has  been 
adopted  by  their  respective  legislatures;  and 
there  is  not  a  single  provision  of  the  law  per- 
taining to  education  which  has  not  been  fiercely 
disputed  by  the  several  states;  but  it  has  finally 
been  adopted  by  all  but  Antioquia.  A  further 
disturbing  element  in  carrying  out  the  law,  was 
Ultramontanism.  The  government  called  many 
prominent  teachers  from  abroad,  and  especially 
nom  Gennany,  for  the  national  normal  schools, 
— a  measure  at  which  the  clerical  party  took  great 
offense.  The  exclusion  of  religious  instruction 
from  the  schools  also  caused  a  ffreat  deal  of  op- 
position from  the  cleigy ;  neverthdefis,the  system 
of  national  instruction  has  oontinuaUy  grown  in 
lavor  with  the  people,  and  now  seems  to  be  as 
well  established  as  the  restless  character  of  the 
people  admits.  A  number  of  educational  journals 
are  published,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal :  La  Escueia  Normal^  El  Maestro  de 
Escueia,  La  Escueia  Primaria,  El  Monitor ,  and 
La  Revista, 

COLOR,  as  a  branch  of  object  instruction,  is 
of  great  interest  and  value ;  since,  at  an  earlv 
age,  children  take  particular  notice  of  colors,  and, 
hence,  lessons  upon  this  subject  furnish  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  training  them  to  distinguish 
reBemolanceB  and  differences,  and  for  encouraging 
the  formation  of  those  habits  of  attention  and 
compariaon  which  are  necessary  to  the  successful 
study  of  other  subjects.  From  the  fact  that 
many  persons  are  found  to  be  color-blind,  it  lb  of 
great  importance  that  suitable  lessons  should  be 
given  children  to  enable  teachers  and  parents  to 
ascertain  whether  this  defect  exists  in  anv  imder 
their  care,  before  they  become  old  enough  to  en- 
gage in  any  occupation  in  which  color-blindness 
would  be  an  insurmountable  defect  Besides,  by 
the  early  training  of  children  to  observe  colors, 
moch  of  the  inability  to  distinguish  them,  which 
is  commonly  not  discovered  until  later  in  life,  may 
be  overcome  by  education.  Furthermore,  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  colors,  and  of  their  relations  to 
each  other,  is  of  importance  in  nearlv  every  avo- 
cation of  life.  This  becomes  especially  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  how  much  depends  upon 
color  in  the  manufacture  of  materials  for  dress, 
furniture,  household  decorations,  in  the  work  of 
artists,  and  in  various  other  kinds  of  employment 

Since  a  knowledge  of  color  can  be  gained  only 
tiirou^  the  sense  of  siffht,  the  methods  for 
teaching  it  in  school  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  pupils  may  have  abundant  exercise  of  this 
sense  in  distinguishing  colors.  For  the  first  les- 
sons, place  before  the  pupils  the  best  colors  that  can 
be  procured,  in  order  tinat  they  may  obtain  cor- 
rect conceptions  as  to  what  are  good  reds,  yd- 
lowsy  blues,  greenSy  purples,  etc.  Commence 
with  showing  a  single  color,  as  red,  and  leading 
the  pupils  to  compare  red  cards,  paper,  silk, 
worsted,  etc.,  with  it,  and  thus  to  notice  resem- 
blances and  differences  between  the  true  red  and 
the  several  olgects  compared  with  it.    Give  sim- 


ilar exercises,  with  each  of  the  primaiy  and  sec- 
ondary colors,  singly;  then  place  two  of  these 
colors  before  the  pupils,  and  let  them  select  ar- 
ticles to  match  each  of  the  given  colors.  Pro- 
ceed in  a  similar  wav  with  the  other  colors;  and, 
finally,  place  several  or  all  of  them  before  the 
pupils  at  the  same  time,  and  require  them  not 
only  to  point  out  the  colors  as  named,  but  to  se- 
lect colored  articles  to  match  each. 

Frequent  changes  in  the  mode  of  giving  these 
exercises  on  color  will  increase  the  interest  of  the 
children  in  the  subject,  and  add  to  their  knowl- 
ed^  of  it,  espedafiy  when  each  one  has  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  exercise.  After  the  pupils 
have  learned  to  know  each  of  the  six  colors  used 
in  the  previous  lesson,  fresh  interest  may  be 
given  to  the  subject  by  supplying  each  child  with 
a  piece  of  colored  paper,  taking  care  that  those 
who  sit  side  by  side  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  hold 
different  colors.  When  the  papers  have  been 
distributed,  the  teacher  may  say,  ''  Now,  look  at 
your  paper,  see  what  color  you  have,  then  fold 
your  arms  so  as  to  hide  your  paper.  Now,  look 
at  the  color  which  1  show  you  ;  all  who  know 
that  they  have  a  like  color  may  hold  it  up.  — 
Right — -Now,  look  at  this  color, — all  who  nave 
one  like  it,  hold  it  up."  Proceed  in  the  same 
manner  with  each  color ; — to  dose  the  lesson,  re- 
quest one  pupil  to  collect  all  the  red  papers, 
another  all  the  blues,  another  the  greens,  etc. 
Similar  lessons  may  be  given  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  children  to  distinguish  shades  of  colors, 
as  dark  and  li^ht  reds,  blues,  greens,  etc. 

If  it  be  desired  to  continue  these  lessons,  and 
teach  that  the  six  colors  previously  shown  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups — primary  and  sec- 
ondary—procure artists'  paints:  red  (carmine), 
yellow  (chrome),  blue  (ultramarine);  also  a  small 

edette,  and  a  palette  knife.  Place  a  little  yel- 
w  and  blue  on  the  palette,  side  by  side,  re- 
questingthe  pupils  to  notice  what  colors  are 
used.  Then,  with  the  knife,  mix  these  two 
colors  together  until  green  appears  in  place  of 
the  yellow  and  blue.  Then  a^  the  pupils  what 
color  has  been  produced  by  mixing  the  yeUow 
and  blue.  Proceed  in  a  similar  maimer  to  mix 
red  and  blue,  to  pxxluce  purple ;  red  and  yellow, 
to  produce  orange.  The  teacher  may  now  write 
on  the  blackboard  for  the  pupils  to  learn  :  Mia>- 
ing  yellow  and  blue  wiU  produce  green.  Mixing 
rcS  and  blue  will  produce  purple.  Mixing  r^ 
and  yellow  will  produce  orange.  Then  pupils 
may  select  the  two  primary  colors  that  will  pro- 
duce given  secondaries,  also  the  secondary  that 
may  1^  made  from  two  given  primaries.  Show 
the  pupils  also  that  light  and  dark  colors  may  be 
formed  by  mixing  white  or  black  with  other 
colors.  Provide  exercises  by  which  the  pupils 
mav  do  something  to  indicate  that  they  know 
each  fact  taught. 

In  order  that  children  may  understand  Tiar- 
mony  qf  colors^  they  must  be  led  to  observe  that 
to  produce  harmony,  the  three  primary  colors 
must  be  grouped  together ;  that  if  two  of  them 
exist  in  a  ^ven  secondary,  the  other  primary 
will  harmonize  with  that  secondary.    To  aocom- 
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plish  this  reBolt  by  teaching,  arrange  colored 
paper,  or  other  material,  so  uiat  red  and  greeny 
yeuow  and  purple^  blue  and  orange,  pale  green 
and  violety  may  be  compared,  and  the  sensation 
noticed.  Request  the  pupils  to  tell  what  colors 
are  compared  in  each  instance;  also  whether 
the  three  primaries  exist  in  each  group;  as  well 
as  to  observe  that  the  colors  of  these  groups 
harmonize.  Xext«  compare  red  and  orange,  blue 
and  green,  yellow  and  gi^een,  requiring  the 
pupils  to  observe  the  efrect  on  the  sense  of 
sight;  also  to  state  which  primaries  exist  in  each 
group,  and  to  notice  that  the  colors  of  these 

rups  do  not  harmonize.  These  lessons  will 
more  or  less  useful  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  oi  exercise  which  tne  pupils  have  in 
distinguishing  and  comparing  colors,  and  in 
observing  their  relations.  —  See  N.  A.  CAii- 
KiNs,  Primary  Object  LessanSt  15th  ed.  (N.  Y., 
1871) ;  Bdrton,  The  Culture  of  the  Observing 
Faculties  (N.  ¥.,1865);  Currik,  Principles  and 
Practice  ^  Early  and  Infant  School-^ucatian 
(Edin.,  1857].    (See  also  Senses.) 

COLOBADO  was  organized  as  a  territory 
Feb.  28.,  1861,  from  parts  of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  The  part  which  is 
situated  north  of  the  Arkansas  river  and  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  was  included  in  Louisiana, 
purchased  from  France  in  1803 ;  the  remainder 
formed  part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico 
to  the  United  States  in  1848.  In  1870,  the  area 
of  Colorado  was  reported  as  104,500  so.  m.,  and 
its  population  as  39,864,  which  includea  456  col- 
ored persons,  7  Chinese,  and  180  Indians.  The 
settlement  of  the  territory,  it  may  be  said,  was 
begun  in  June,  1858,  by  a  party  of  gold-seekers 
from  Geoma,  consisting  of  nine  persons,  imder 
the  leadership  of  W.  G.  Russel.  'Fhe  region  se- 
lected by  these  for  settlement  was  near  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Denver,  then  within  the  limits  of 
Kansas.  Previous  to  this  time,  however,  there 
were  a  few  Mexicans  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  territory,  engaged  in  stock-raising. 

Educational  History . — Among  the  acts  passed 
by  the  first  legislative  assembly,  which  met  Sept. 
9.,  1861,  was  one  that  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  public  schools,  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, county  superintendents,  and  district 
directors.  At  tliis  time,  the  school  population 
of  the  territory  was  very  small ;  hence,  the  law, 
although  comprehensive  and  liberal,  was  of  little 
practical  use.  At  a  subsequent  session  of  the 
legislature,  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  was  practically  abolished  by  making 
the  territorial  treasurer  superintendent  ex  officio, 
with  a  salary  of  $100  per  annum.  Unlike  most 
of  the  recently  settled  states  and  territories,  Col- 
orado had  for  her  pioneers  not  families,  but  indi- 
viduals, not  women  and  children,  but  gold-himt- 
ing  men  and  adventurous  explorers,  few  of  whom 
were  to  be  foimd  for  two  successive  years  in  the 
same  locality,  and  none  of  whom  intended  to  re- 
main for  a  longer  time  than  was  required  to 
gather  a  fortune.  Hence  but  little  interest  was 
manifested  in  schools  (indeed,  at  that  period. 


there  was  scarcely  any  necessity  for  their  estab- 
lishment), until  about  the  year  1869,  by  whidi 
time  the  natural  resources  of  the  territory — agri- 
cultural, mineral,  and  climatical — had  be^  made 
manifest  to  such  an  extent,  that  railroads  wexe 
projected,  colonies  were  organized  in  the  east, 
and  those  who  had  been  here  during  the  {reced- 
ing years  felt  no  desire  to  emigrate.  The  num- 
ber of  school  children  incre«sea  rapidly,  and  tlie 
necessity  for  a  permanent  and  liberal  school  sys- 
tem not  only  became  apparent,  but  was  demanded 
b^  the  people.  In  1870,  tiie  school  law  was  re- 
vised ;  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction was  again  created ;  and  Wilbur  €. 
Lothrop  was  appointed  to  fill  the  office  for  two 
years,  and  re-appointed,  in  1872,  for  a  second 
term.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  second  term, 
however,  Mr.  Lothrop  resigned,  and  Horace  M. 
Hale  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacan^,  and  re- 
appointed for  the  full  term  ending  in  F^nto- 
ary.  1876. 

School  System. — ^The  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  appointed  oy  the  governor  and 
confirmed  bv  the  legislative  council,  holds  the 
office  for  two yeai«,^d  Kceivee  an  lumnal  <«1>I7 
of  $1200.  He  has  a  general  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendents  and  of  the  public  schools, 
and  is  required  to  report  biennially  to  the  gov- 
ernor. Ine  coimty  superintendents  (25  in  num- 
ber) are  elected  at  the  r^ular  county  election 
for  two  years ;  they  receive  five  dollars  for  eadi 
days  se^oe,  an,  Lmr^  to  examine  t««*en. 
to  grant  certificates  (vahd  for  a  period  not  ex- 
oe^ing  one  year),  to  apportion  the  county  fund, 
to  visit  the  schools  twice  each  term,  and  to  make  a 
report  each  year  to  the  superintendent  of  puUic 
instruction.  The  district  directors,  consisting  of 
a  president,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  are  elected 
on  the  first  Monday  of  May  in  eachyear  by  the 
tax-paying  voters  of  each  district.  The  directors 
employ  teachers,  make  all  contracts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  schools,  and  perform  such  special 
duties  as  ma^  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  citi- 
zens at  the  time  of  tbsir  election,  such  as  fixing 
the  course  of  study,  designating  the  kind  of  text- 
books to  be  usea,  speafying  the  time  during 
which  the  schools  shall  be  in  session,  levying  spe- 
cial taxes  for  building  and  other  purposes,  etc 
School  districts  are  bodies  corporate,  formed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  coimty  superintendesit. 
They  may,  at  a  special  election  called  for  the 
purpose,  vote  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the  district 
for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses.  Many 
of  the  mcorporated  towns  have  special  sdiool 
laws  differing  somewhat  from  the  general  school 
law.  The  sdiool  fund  is  obtained  horn  a  county 
tax  (not  less  than  two  miUs  on  the  dollar),  from 
the  proceeds  of  fines  collected  in  the  several 
counties  for  breaches  of  the  penal  laws,  from 
all  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  waifs  and 
estrays,  and  from  a  special  tax  levied  in  each 
district  whenever  the  citizen  voters  so  direct. 
The  county  fund  and  penal  fund  are  apportioned 
quarterly  to  the  several  districts,  accordii^  to 
uie  number  of  persons  in  each  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21  years.    There  is  nostate^chooltax. 
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It  is  provided  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  schools,  but  that  no  pupil  shall 
be  reqmred  to  read  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
his  parents  or  guardian.  Teachers'  institutes  are 
held  in  the  several  counties  at  the  call  of  the 
county  superintendents ;  but  there  is  no  regularly 
organized  teachers'  association,  nor  state  normal 
school.  The  school  year  begins  October  1st. 

Educationtd  Condition, —  From  the  report  of 
Sept.  30.,  1875,  it  appeared  that  there  were  in 
the  territory  329  school-districts,  280  public 
schools,  and  172  school-houses.  The  number  of 
<^(ben  of  school  age — from  5  to  21 — was 
23,274,  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
10,185.  I^he  whole  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  377,  of  whom  172  were  males,  and  205  fe- 
males ;  and  the  average  monthlv  salary  paid  to 
the  male  teachers  was  $60,  and  to  the  female 
teachers,  850.  The  whole  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended for  school  purposes  during  the  preceding 
year,  was  8210313.86 ;  and  the  total  value  of 
the  school  houses  and  furniture  was  8414,008. 
The  increase  during  the  precedinj^  year  was  as 
follows:  In  number  of  school-districts,  16  per 
cent ;  in  schools,  18  per  cent ;  in  school-houses, 
16  per  cent ;  in  school  population,  16  per  cent ; 
in  vjJue  of  school  property,  23  per  cent. 

Secondary  and  other  histruction. — The  High 
School  of  Denver  was  established  in  1873,  and 
will  graduate  its  first  class  in  1877.  There  are 
also  several  private  and  denominational  schools, 
including  a  school  of  mines,  in  Denver.  There 
is  also  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Colorado 
Springs.  A  proposed  state  university  has  been 
chartered,  and  located  at  Boulder.  Forty  acres  of 
ground  have  been  set  apart  for  its  use,  and  830,000 
are  now  (1876)  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  to  be 
J4)propriat«d  to  the  erection  of  buildings.  Col- 
orado College,  at  Colorado  Spring  was  estab- 
Mied  in  1874  by  the  Congregationalists ;  and 
Evans  University,  at  Evans,  was  chartered  in 
1874  by  the  Presbyterians.  A  school  of  mines 
has  also  been  commenced,  at  Golden,  as  the  fut- 
ure scientific  school  of  the  projected  state  uni- 
versity. 

COLOBADO  COLLEGE,  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  was  organized  in  1874.  It 
is  under  the  control  of  Congregationalists.  Pre- 
paratoiT  and  collegiate  departments  have  been 
eBtabliuied.  In  1873 — 4,  it  had  5  instructors, 
and  25  preparatory  and  15  collegiate  students. 
It  admits  both  sexes. 

COLO&EB  SCHOOLS,  a  class  of  schools 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  colored  children. 
Su(£  schools  are  quite  common  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  South, 
where  the  negro  population  is  very  large.  Thus, 
m  South  Carolina,  in  1874,  the  whole  number 
of  children  of  school  age  (6  to  16,  inclusive) 
enumerated  was  230,102,  of  whom  84,975  were 
white,  and  145,127  colored  children;  and  of  a 
total  enroUmentof  100,719,  tlje  white  children 
numbered  44,470,  and  the  colored  children 
56,249.  In  all  the  old  slave  states,  and  in  many 
of  the  northern  states,  the  feeling  of  aversion  to, 
or  prejudioe  against,  the  negro  race  is  so  strong, 


that  the  public  school  svstem  can  be  made  effect- 
ive only  Dv  the  establishment  of  separate  schools 
for  colored  children ;  since  many  white  parents 
would  refuse  to  permit  their  children  to  attend 
schools  in  which  the  **  coeducation  of  the  races" 
was  carried  on.  This  feeling  is  sometimes  strong 
even  in  new  communities.  'Fhus,  in  Montana,  the 
legislative  requirement  of  separate  schools,  ac- 
oordine  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for 
1873,  has  practically  excluded  colored  children 
from  all  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education; 
and  he  remarks,  in  this  connection,  that  *'  prej- 
udice should  not  be  permitt^  to  stand  in  the 
path  of  justice,"  and  ui^ges,  that  the  schools  should 
DC  open  to  all  children  without  regard  to  color. 
In  some  of  the  older  and  larger  northern  states, 
this  distinction,  of  separate  schools  for  white 
and  colored  children,  is  fast  passing  away.  Thus, 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  1874,  there  were  only  73 
schools  for  colored  children  out  of  an  aggregate 
number  of  schools  of  16,641 ;  and  an  attend^ce 
of  only  2,500  pupils,  out  of  about  440,000.  In 
the  state  of  New  York,  the  whole  expenditure 
for  school  purposes  in  1874,  was  812,298,729; 
and  of  this  only  866,126  was  expended  for  the 
support  of  colored  schools  in  the  state,  those  in 
the  towns  costing  only  87,768,  and  those  in  the 
cities,  858.458,  of  the  ktter  of  which  846,676 
was  expended  for  the  support  of  the  colored 
schools  of  New  York  City.  In  that  city,  separate 
schools  for  colored  children  have  existed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  African  Free  School, 
in  1787,  by  the  Society /or  promoti  fig  the  manu- 
mission of  skives,  incorporated  in  1785.  In  1838, 
the  name  African  Schools  was  changed  to  Col- 
ored Schoolsy  on  the  petition  of  the  teachers.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  these  schools  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Public  Scliool  Society,  which  then 
had  the  chai]^  of  all  the  other  common  schools 
of  the  city,  m  1835,  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  m  these  schools  was  about  1608,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  757 ;  and  the  annual 
report  of  the  city  superintendent  for  1875  shows 
an  enrollment  of  only  1958,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  872.  Although,  by  the  Civil  Kighls 
BiUy  pa^ed  by  the  state  fegislature  in  1873,  all 
the  schools  were  practicwly  thrown  open  to 
colored  children,  few  have  taken  advantage  of 
this,  but  have  apparently  preferred  to  remain  in 
the  separate  schools  provided  for  them,  though 
their  attendance  is  often  at  considerable  incon- 
venience in  consequence  of  the  remoteness  of 
their  places  of  residence  from  the  schools. 

In  some  of  the  states,  the  prescribing  of  sep- 
arate schools  for  colored  children  is  a  great  hard- 
ship, since  their  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  good  schools,  if  any 
at  all.  Thus,  in  the  Ohio  state  report  for  1873, 
it  is  stated  that, ''  in  many  districts,  colored  chil- 
dren are  practically  deprived  of  school  privileces 
and  advantages,  especiaUy  where  the  number  oy 
enumeration  is  less  than  twenty;  and  the  separate 
schools  established  for  them  are  sometimes  con- 
tinued in  session  a  less  number  of  weeks  than 
the  schools  for  white  children  in  the  same  district. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  of  the  23,020  colored 
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youth  of  school  age  in  the  state,  only  5,950  are 
under  instruction."  It  has  been  claimed  by  some 
that  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  denies  the  ri^ht 
of  any  state  *'  to  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  states,"  prohibits  the 
establishment  of  separate  schools  for  colored 
children ;  but  decisions  of  the  supreme  courts  in 
New  York  and  Ohio  have  settled  this  question 
in  favor  of  the  separate  schools,  provided  these 
schools  afford  their  pupils  advantages  eaual  to 
those  provided  for  white  children.  Such  was 
also  the  decision  of  the  superior  court  of  Marion 
County,  Indiana,  in  1874,  which  held  that  "the 
classification  of  scholars  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color,  and  their  education  in  separate  schools  in- 
volve questions  of  domestic  policy  which  are 
within  the  l^islative  discretion  and  control,  and 
do  not  amount  to  an  exclusion  of  either  class.'* 
Hence,  the  state  law  of  May  13.,  1859  was  sus- 
tained as  constitutional ;  and  it  was  decided  that, 
while  it  remained  in  force,  colored  children  were 
"not  entitled  to  admission  into  the  common 
schools  provided  for  the  education  of  white 
children." 

The  feeling  in  regard  to  mixed  schools  for 
white  and  colored  children  is  very  diverse  in 
different  localities.  In  some  places,  there  is  a 
most  intense  opposition  to  such  schools ;  while, 
in  others,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  state,  there 
is  a  complete  acquiescence  of  all  citizens  in  the 
arran^ment.  In  1873,  the  school  superintendent 
of  lUinois  issued  a  circular  of  inquiry,  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  to  the  county  superintendents, 
asking  for  facts  and  results;  and  out  of  77 
counties  reporting,  there  were  in  10,  no  persons 
of  color  to  be  educate ;  in  41,  colored  cnildren 
attended  the  same  schools  as  white  children  ;  in 
10,  the  colored  children  were  in  separate  schools; 
in  16,  some  were  in  separate  schools,  while  others 
attended  the  same  as  whites ;  in  30,  no  objections 
to  the  co-education  of  the  races  were  reported  ; 
but  in  27,  trouble,  of  a  more  or  less  senous  na- 
ture, was  stated  to  have  occurred.  Some  of  the 
superintendents  were  strongly  in  favor  of  co-edu- 
cation, while  others,  including  some  from  coun- 
ties where  the  schools  were  mixed,  expressed 
their  opposition  to  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 

The  opposition  to  the  co^ucation  of  the  races 
in  the  Southern  states  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  strong.  This  was  made  manifest  in  the 
public  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
Civil  Rignts  Bill  while  it  was  pending  in  the 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  1874.  In  Co- 
education  of  the  White  and  Colored  Races^  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  state  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Virginia,  publishedT  in  Scrihier's 
Monthly  (May,  1874),  the  author  said,  "An  act  of 
Congress  requiring  the  south  poles  of  all  mag- 
nets to  attract  each  other,  would  not  be  a  whit 
more  absurd  than  one  requiring  education  to  be 
conducted  on  a  race  mixture  m  the  late  slave 
states."  "  There  are  now,"  he  said,  "  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  of  children,  white  and  black, 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  fifteen  ex-slave  states;" 


and  he  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  passage  of 
any  law  enforcing  co-education  would  have  the 
effect  to  ruin  the  common  school  system  in  eveiy 
one  of  those  states.  As  long  as  this  feding  of 
aversion  to  the  oo^ucation  of  whites  and  blacks 
exists,  whether  prejudice  or  not,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  duty  of  legislators  to  respect  it ;  uid 
not  to  endeavor  to  force  upon  communities  a 
school  oiganization  which  they  abominate,  as 
long  as  the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens  are  re- 
spected. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  experience  seems  to  show  that  these 
race  distinctions  disappear  in  time;  but  that 
this  time  may  be  prolonged  by  unwise  violence 
and  haste.  !^^bably,  not  in  the  present  generar 
tion  will  the  existence  of  ootored  schools  oease, 
at  any  rate  in  the  Southern  states;  but  that  they 
will  finally  disappear,  as  a  feature  of  American 
common-school  systems,  there  are  many  that 
entertain  no  doubt. 

COLUMBLiL  COLLEGE,  in  the  Qty  of 
New  York,  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1754,  and  was  called  King's  College.  It  was  sus- 
pended during  the  revolution,  and  reorganized, 
m  1787,  imder  its    present    name,  Columlna 
College.  The  college  grounds  comprise  the  blodc 
bounded  by  Madison  and  Fourth  avenues,  and 
49th  and  50th  streets.    The  value  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  apparatus  is  3787,700 ;  tlie  amount 
of  productive  funds,  $4,581,700,  on  which  the 
annual  income  is  $205,000.    These  figures  are 
exclusive  of   the  medical  school.     Certain  so- 
\  cieties  and  corporations,   including   each  reli- 
gious denomination  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
may  send  students  to  be  educated  free  of  chaise. 
Fourteen  scholarships  have  recently  been  eswH 
lished,  of  the  annual  value  of  $100  each,  and 
six  fellowships  (one  in  science  and  one  in  litera- 
ture) of  the  annual  value  of  $500  each.    The 
fellowships   are  offered  for  competition  to  the 
senior  class  upon  graduation,  and  are  tenable 
for  three  years.    The  fellows  are  required  to 
continue  their  studies  under  the  direction  of  the 
president  of  the  college,  but  they  may  choose  the 
place  of  study.    The  institution  comprises  the 
college  proper,  the  school  of  mines,  the  law 
school,  and  the  medical  school.     The  college 
proper  has  8  professorships :  (1)  Greek  language 
and  literature ;  (2)  German  language  and  htera- 
ture;     (3)   chemistry;    (4)  math^natics;    ^5) 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  (6)  moral  and  m- 
tellectual  philosophy,  and  English  literature ;  (7) 
mechanics  and  physics ;  (8)  Latin  language  and 
literature.  The  course  is  tne  ordinary  four  veare* 
course  of  American  collies,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.     The  college  has  an  astro- 
nomical observatory,  a  herbarium,  and  valuable 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  cost  of 
tuition  \&  $100  per  annum,  but  it  may  be  remitted 
to  indigent  students.     The  school  of  mines  was 
establi^ed  in  1864.     It  has  8  professorships: 
(IJ  mineralogy  and  metallurgy ;   (2)  civil  and 
mining  engineering ;  (3)  analytical  and  applied 
chemistry;  (4)  general  chemistiy;  (5)  me^ian- 
ics ;  (6)  mathematics ;  (7)  phvsics ;  (8)  geology  and 
palseontology.  The  system  of  instruction  ii^udes 
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^je  parallel  courses  of  study;  namely,  (1)  cvnl 
engmeering;  (2)  mining  engineering ;  (3)  metal- 
hu^y;  (4)  geology  and  natmal  history  ;  (5)  ana- 
lytical and  api^^  chemistry.  The  course  of  in- 
section  occupies  three  years.  Those  who  com- 
pete it  receive  the  d^nree  of  Engineer  of  Mines, 
WYil  Ei^^eer,  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
There  is  an  advanced  course  for  graduates 
of  the  school  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
loBophy.  For  candidates  not  qualified  to  enter 
the  first  year,  there  is  a  preparatory  year. 
Ciollections  of  specimens  and  models,  illustrating 
aD  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  are  access- 
ible to  the  students,  including  crystal  models, 
natural  crystals,  pseudomorphs,  ores  and  metal- 
hngical  products,  models  oi  furnaces,  specimens 
ilhffitrating  applied  chemistry,  fossils,  economic 
minerals,  rocks,  Olivier's  models  of  descriptive 
geometry,  models  of  mining  machines,  and  models 
of  mining  tools.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  $200 
per  annum,  but  it  mav  be  remitted  to  indent 
students.  The  law  school,  now  in  Great  Jones 
street,  was  opened  in  1858.  Under  the  direction 
of  Theodore  W.  Dw^t,  LL.  D.,  it  has  attained 
ahi^  reputation.  The  Collece  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  on  the  comer  of  23d  stitset  and 
Fourth  avenue,  became  the  medical  department 
of  Columbia  College  in  1860,  but  the  connection 
is  little  more  than  nominal.  The  number  of  in- 
structors, students,  and  volumes  in  the  libraries, 

in  1875—6,  was  as  follows : 

Depttrtaients.        Iiuitractort.  Students.  Volumes. 

College  (proper)             13  172  17,500 

School  of  Mines              23  220  6,000 

Law  School                       6  673  4,000 

Medical  School               29  410  1,200 

Total    71  1,375  28,700 

According  to  the  triennial  catalogue  of  1870, 
the  total  number  of  graduates  of  aUthe  schools 
was  3y834,  of  whom  2,721  were  living.  There 
were  2,109  mduates  in  arts,  868  in  medicine, 
487  in  law,  3  <  in  mining,  and  333  honorary  grad- 
oates.  The  presidents  have  been  as  follows : 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  1754—63;  Myles 
Cooper,  LL.D.,  1763 — 75;  Bei\jamin  Moore, 
A.M.,  pro  tern.,  1775 — 6;  Wm.  S.  Johnson, 
LLD.,  1787—1800;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Wharton  (who  probably  did  not  act),  1801;  the 
Bev.  B^japiin  Moore, D.D.,  1801 — 11;  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Harris,  D.D.,  1811—29 ;  Wm.  A.  Duer, 
LL  D.,  1829—42 ;  Nathaniel  F.  Moor«,  LL.D., 
1842—9 ;  Charles  King,  LL.  D.,  1849—64 ;  the 
Bev.  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  LLD.,  the  present 
incumbent,  i^pointed  in  1864. 

COLUMBIA,  District  of.  See  District 
OP  Columbia. 

COLXTMBTAN  X7NIVEBSITY,  nearWash- 
ington,  D.  C,  was  chartered  in  1821  as  the 
Columbian  College,  and  opened  in  1822.  In  1873, 
^  name  was  chanf;ed  by  act  of  Congress  to  the 
Columbian  University.  A  majority  of  tiie  board 
of  tinstees  and  overseers  are  Baptists,  but  the 
institution  is  required  by  its  chuter  to  be  un- 
sectarian.  It  comprises  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, a  coUeoe  department,  a  Jaw  department, 
and  a  medical  dep(u*tment.    The  institution  has 


not  a  large  endowment,  and  is  supported  prin- 
cipaUy  by  tuition  fees.  The  value  of  its  real 
estate  is  about  $500,000. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  (4  years) 
in  the  ooUege  department  is  comprised  in  seven 
schools,  as  follows :  (1)  School  of  English ;  (2) 
School  of  Greek;  (3)  School  of  I^tin;  (4) 
School  of  Modem  I  Anguages ;  (5)  School  of 
Mathematics ;  {6)  Schod  of  Natural  Science ; 
ri)  School  of  Philosophy.  Certificates  of  pro- 
nciency  are  given  to  students  who  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  certain  prescribed  studies  in  any  school. 
A  diploma  of  graduation  is  given  to  those  wha 
pass  an  examination  in  all  the  obligatory  studies 
of  any  school.  (1)  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters  is  conferred  on  students  who  obtain 
diplomas  in  the  schools  of  English,  Greek,  Latin, 
Modem  Languages,  and  Philosophy,  and  who 
receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  School 
of  Mathematics  or  of  Natural  Science.  (2)  The 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on 
students  who  obtain  diplomas  in  the  schools  of 
English,  Modem  Languages,  Mathematics,  Nat- 
ur^  Science,  and  Philosophy.  (3)  The  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  con&rred  on  students  who 
obtain  diplomas  in  any  six  schools,  and  who  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  residuary 
school  of  the  entire  course.  (4)  The  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  students  who, 
after  obtaining  diplomas  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  coUe^,  sustain  a  final  and  satisfactory 
examination,  in  review  of  all  the  studies  pre- 
scribed for  this  degree.  The  cost  of  tuition  in 
the  college  is  $60  a  year,  but  it  is  remitted  in 
favor  of  students  intended  for  the  ministry. 
The  medical  department,  known  as  the  National 
Medical  College,  is  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  law  depai^ent  (opened  in  1826)  is  also  in 
Washington.  The  college,  in  1875—6,  had  12 
instructors,  103  preparatory  and  48  collegiate 
students,  and  a  library  of  5,750  volumes;  the 
law  school,  5  professors  and  130  students ;  and 
the  medical  college,  11  instructors  and  54 
students,  llie  presidents  of  the  university  have 
been  as  follows:  the  Rev.  Wm.  Staughton,  D.D., 
1821—1827 ;  the  Rev.  Stephen  Chapin,  D.D., 
1828—1841;  the  Rev.  Joel  S.  Bacon,  D.D.,  1843 
—1854;  the  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Benney,  D.D.,  1855 
—1858 ;  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Samson,  D.D.,  1859 
— 1871;  James  C.  Welling,  LLD.,  the  present 
incumbent,  appointed  in  1871. 

COMENnXS,  John  Amos,  the  forerunner 
of  Basedow  and  Pestalozzi,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est educators  of  modem  times,  was  bom  at 
Komna,  in  Moravia,  March  28.,  1592,  and  died 
Nov.  15.,  1671.  From  his  birthplace,  he  re- 
ceived the  name  Komensky,  Latin  Comenius, 
bv  which  his  family  name  was  so  fully  sup- 
planted, that  even  his  mmdson,  D.  E.  Jablon- 
sky,  did  not  know  it.  He  studied  in  Herbom 
and  Heidelberg,  and  taught  for  a  time  a  school 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Prerau,  Moravia. 
He  afterward  became  a  preacher  of  this  church 
at  Fulneck,  likewise  in  Moravia,  assuming  at  the 
same  time  the  direction  of  the  school,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Protestants  of  Moravia  and  Bo- 
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hernia  in  general,  he  suffered  great  hardships  at 
the  hands  of  the  Austrian  government ;  and  the 
lliirty  Years'  war  also  entailed  upon  him  the 
most  serious  losses.  At  the  sack  of  Fulneck  by 
the  Spaniards,  he  lost  his  library  and  manu- 
scripta,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  In 
1624,  Protestant  preachers  were  dnven  from  the 
country,  and  Comenius  was  compelled  to  conceal 
himself.  In  1628,  he  left  Bohemia,  and  settled 
at  Lissa,  in  Poland.  Soon  afterward  he  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  gymnasiiun  of  this  town, 
and,  while  in  this  position,  gained  a  European 
fame  by  the  publication  of  his  first  great  work 
(in  1631),  the  Janua  Hnguarum  reserata  (Gate 
of  Tongues  imlocked),  a  new  method  of  teaching 
languages,  especially  Latin.  This  book  met  with 
an  extraordinary  success,  being  translated  into 
twelve  European,  and  even  into  several  Asiatic 
languages.  At  a  synod  held  in  Lissa,  in  1632, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 
In  1638,  he  received  a  call  from  Sweden,  to  re- 
form the  educational  system  of  that  country,  but 
he  did  not  accept  it.  He  sent,  however,  to  the 
Swedish  government  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
greatest  of  his  pedagogical  works,  the  Didactica 
mng^ia  seu  omnes  omnia  (locendi  arUficium, 
which  he  had  planned  in  Lissa  as  earlv  as  1629, 
and  had  now  completed  in  German.  An  extract 
from  this  work  having  been  printed  by  some  of  his 
friends  in  England  under  the  title  Prodromus 
PmisophicB  (Condon,  1639),  he  received  an  invi- 
tation from  England  to  reform  public  instruction 
there.  In  compliance  with  this  invitation,  he 
went,  in  1641,  to  London,  but  political  troubles 
in  Ireland  prevented  his  accomplishing  anything. 
In  1642,  he  was  invited  to  Sweden  to  consult 
with  Oxenstiem,  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
on  educational  matters.  Oxenstiem  had  read 
the  ProdromuSy  and  recommended  Comenius  to 
pursue  his  undertaking,  but  first  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  schools.  The  Swedish  government 
established  Comenius  in  the  Prussian  town  of 
Elbing  to  compose  a  work  upon  his  method. 
After  laboring  four  years,  he  returned  in  1646 
to  Sweden.  Three  commissioners  examined  his 
work,  and  declared  it  proper  for  printing  when 
Comenius  should  have  finally  revised  it.  He  re- 
turned to  Elbing  to  do  this,  and  thence,  in  1648, 
he  went  to  lissa,  where,  in  the  same  year,  he 
brought  out  his  work,  the  Nnvissima  linf/uarum 
methodiis,  which  substantially  brought  to  a  close 
his  literary  labors  in  behalf  of  a  reform  of  the 
methods  of  instruction.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  elected  him  Senior  Bishop 
and  President  of  the  Synodj  a  position  which  he 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1650,  upon  an 
invitation  from  Prince  Rakoczy,  he  went  to 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  remained  there 
four  years,  during  which  time  he  oiyanized  a 
school  at  Patak  (idso  called  Saros  Pata^).  Here 
Comenius  wrote,  among  other  works,  his  cel- 
ebrated Orbis  Sensualium  PiduSy  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1657  at  Nuremberg,  and,  in  various 
forms  has  continued  a  favorite  book  for  children 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  1654,  Comenius  re- 
turned to  l^odk,  where  he  remained  until  1656,  in 


which  year  the  Poles  burned  the  city.  He  lost  od 
this  occasion  his  house,  his  books,  aiKl  his  mann- 
scripts,  the  labor  of  many  years.  He  fled  into 
Silesia,  thence  successively  to  Brandenbui^,  Stet^ 
tin,  andUambui^,  and  in  August,  1656,  to  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  highly  honored  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
liberally  supported  by  some  wealthy  merchants 
whose  children  he  instructed.  He  printed  hii 
Opera  Didadica  (4  vols.), at  Amsterdam,  in  1657, 
at  the  expense  of  Lorenzo  de  Geer,  one  of  his 
patrons. 

Comenius^s  position  in  the  history  of  pedagogy 
is  chiefly  that  of  a  reformer.  His  dissi^asfaction 
with  the  prevailing  modes  of  teaching  was,  doubt- 
leas,  lai]K6ly  increased  by  the  neglect  of  his  own 
early  education.  He  did  not  go  to  a  Latin  school 
untu  his  sixteenth  year ;  and  his  mind  was  al- 
ready sufficiently  developed  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  artificiflJ  and  worthless  instruction  there 
received.  At  that  time,  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  was  the  only  means  of  culture;  and  the 
abifity  to  read  and  write  it,  was  regarded  as  all 
that  was  valuable  in  education.  Comenius  in- 
sisted upon  a  study  of  the  mother-tongue  as 
of  greater  importance  than  that  of  the  Latin, 
and  declared,  moreover,  the  study  of  languages  to 
be  a  means  of  knowledge,  not  an  end.  The  aim 
of  education,  he  asserted,  is  the  development  of 
complete  men,  and  the  profoundest  knowledge 
possible  of  the  world  without  and  within.  !& 
ideal  order  of  instruction  in  things,  as  of^osed 
to  instruction  in  language,  is:  (1)  A  jP^m- 
sophiuy  in  which  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
should  be  treated  in  its  relations  to  God,  the 
world,  and  reason;  (2)  A  Panhistoriay  which 
should  be  divided  into  six  classes :  biblical  his- 
tory, natural  history,  history  of  inventions,  dis- 
tinguished examples  of  virtue,  history  of  dif- 
ferent religious  customs,  and  the  history  of  the 
world ;  (3)  A  Universal  Dogmatic^  or  psychol- 
ogy. In  this  outline,  Comenius  adopted  a  great 
many  of  the  principles  of  Bacon's  Insiaurcdio 
Magna.  With  Bacon  he  insisted  strongly  upon 
a  study  of  nature  at  first  hand  and  unfettered  by 
traditional  prejudices.  He  insisted,  too,  upon 
the  equal  instruction  of  both  sexes.  Education 
aims  at  the  development  of  the  human  being,  and 
to  shut  any  one  out  from  it,  is  injuitioe.  The 
school  should  be  no  respecter  of  persons.  He 
strongly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  phjrsical 
education,  and  called  the  attention  of  educators 
to  the  importance  of  providing  aiiy  sduxd- 
rooms  and  pleasant  play-grounds.  The  true 
order  of  instruction  must  m  learned  from  nat^ 
ure.  Art  can  do  nothing  except  by  imitation. 
Upon  this  point  Comenius  uses  manv  fuitastic 
analogies,  with  all  of  which,  however,  he  mingles 
a  great  deal  of  truth.  Many  studies  are,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  avoided,  as  dissipating  the  men- 
tal strength.  All  studies  must  be  so  ordered 
that  the  kter  are  always  founded  on  the  earlier, 
and  the  earlier  supported  by  the  later.  Words 
must  be  learned  only  in  connection  with  thin^ 
In  the  study  of  science  the  scholar  must,  as 
far  as  possible,  have  the  objects  themselves  be- 
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fore  Mm ;  and,  when  this  is  impossible,  odrrect 
drawings  should  be  used.  His  Orbis  Pidus  is 
deToted  to  the  exposition  of  this  principle,  and 
is  the  first  attempt  at  a  system  of  ''  object  teach- 
ing." In  the  study  of  languages,  one's  mother- 
tongue  must  come  first  Children  may  only  learn 
that  part  of  a  language  which  deals  with  the  no- 
tions of  childhoMl.  Every  language  is  to  be 
learned  more  through  practice  th^  by  rule. 
Rules  must  be  grammatical,  and  not  philosoph- 
ical. They  must  give  the  form,  and  not  the  ex- 
planation. Rules  are  necessary  only  where  the 
knguage  differs  from  the  mother-tongue.  These 
thoughts  may  seem  conmionplace  enough  at 
piesent,  but  it  required  no  little  genius  at  that 
time  to  originate  tnem.  Schools  he  divided  into 
four  classes :  The  mother  school,  the  vernacular 
school,  the  Latin  school,  and  the  university.  The 
mother  school  must  be  in  every  house.  Here  the 
child  learns  the  use  of  the  senses  and  the  use  of 
language*  The  child  enters  the  vernacular  school 
inX^  ^ear.and  leams  reacting,  writing,  arith- 
metic,  singing,  hymns,  the  catechism,  the  Bible, 
universal  history,  etc.  In  the  Latin  school,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the  mother-tongue  are  stud- 
ied, toffether  with  physics,  chronology,  e^cs,  and 
Biblical  theology.  The  university  should  be  a 
place  for  universal  study.  In  all  this,  intellectual 
culture  must  not  be  separated  from  morality  and 
religion.  According  to  him,  all  learning  is  a 
means  for  the  moral  elevation  of  mankind.  The 
present  life  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  preparation  for 
the  life  eternal ;  and  children  ana  youth  must  be 
tau^t,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  connect 
this  life  with  God  and  his  commandments.  The 
importance,  however,  of  Comenius  as  an  educator 
lies  lees  in  what  he  did  than  in  the  reform  which 
he  inaugurated.  His  theory  that  education 
should  be  a  development  of  the  whole  man,  that 
educational  methods  should  follow  the  order  of 
nature,  that  nature  itself  should  be  studied,  and 
that  education  should  aim  at  knowledge — this, 
though  imperfectly  understood  by  himself,  con- 
stitutes a  solid  foundation  for  an  enduring  fame. 
Comenius  always  designated  Germany,  to  which 
countiy  he  principally  owed  his  education,  as 
his  native  country,  although  Slavic  (Czechic) 
Uood  may  have  flowed  in  his  veins.  He  was 
master  of  both  the  languages  spoken  in  Mo- 
ravia, his  native  land,  me  German  and  the 
Ciechic ;  and  he  acknowledged  their  respective 
advantages,  but  he  expres^  his  r^ret  that 
there  was  more  than  one  language. 

The  second  centennial  anniversary  of  Come- 
nins's  death  was  celebrated  in  1871,  with  ap- 
propriate solemnities,  not  only  in  Moravia,  but 
m  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States;  and  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  Moravia  concluded  to  erect  a  monument 
to  his  memory.  A  fine  statue  of  the  great  edu- 
cator has  since  been  executed  in  Saxon  sand- 
stone with  much  ^nius  and  skill  b^  the  cele- 
brated 8cuh>tor,  Professor  Seidan,  in  Prague; 
and,  since  August  23.,  1875,  it  has  adorned  the 
square  before  the  castle  in  Prerau.  A  list  of 
tiSe  educational  works  of  Comenius  is  given  in 


Raumer's  Geschichte  der  PddagogikjtnxialAted 
in  Barnard's  Qerman  Teachers  and  Educators); 
most  of  them  are  contained  in  the  edition  of 
the  Opera  Bidactica,  published  by  Comenius 
himself.  A  complete  list  of  all  his  works,  edu- 
cational as  well  as  others,  has  been  published 
by  Palacky  in  the  JahrbUcher  des  Bmmischen 
Museums,  1829.  German  translations  of  the 
pedagogical  works  of  Comenius,  with  notes  and 
biogra^y,  are  published  by  Dr.  111.  lion,  in 
Biblukhek  pdaagogiscker  Classiker  (Langen- 
salza,  1875),  and  by  Beeger  and  Zoubek  in  Bicu- 
ter's  Pddagogische  Bibliothek  (Leipeic ;  of  the 
translation  of  the  Didadica  Magna  in  this  col- 
lection the  3d  edition  appeared  in  1875^. — See 
also  Lautbecher,  Joh.  Amos  Comenitis  Lehr- 
kunst  (Leipsic,  1853);  Gindelt,  Ueber  des  J.  A. 
Comenius^  Leben  und  Wirksamkeit  in  der 
Fremde,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy of  Science  (Vienna,  1855J ;  Quick,  Essays 
on  Educational  Rrformers  (London  and  Cin- 
cinnati). 

COMMENCEMENT  denotes,  in  the  United 
States,  the  occasion  on  which  degrees  are  con- 
ferred by  collies  and  universities  upon  their 
graduates.  This  takes  place  in  June  or  July, 
and  closes  the  scholastic  year,  so  that  the  name 
in  this  respect  appears  to  be  a  misnomer.  The 
exercises  connected  with  the  commencement 
sometimes  begin  on  Sunday  with  a  commence- 
ment sermon  to  the  graduating  class.  On  the 
two  or  three  following  days,  the  literary  societies 
among  the  students  hdd  their  annual  meeting, 
and  orations  are  delivered  before  the  societies 
and  before  the  alumni  association.  A  general 
reunion  of  the  alumni  of  previous  years  is  held, 
and,  freauently,  also  the  graduates  of  a  particular 
class  hold,  by  appointment,  a  special  reunion. 
The  board  of  trustees  also  holds  its  annual  meet- 
ing, receives  the  report  of  the  president  of  the 
institution  for  the  past  year,  and  makes  the  nec- 
essary regulations  for  the  year  ensuing.  All 
these  transactions  precede  '*  commencement  day '\ 
on  which  the  president  of  the  institution,  in 
the  presence  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  fac- 
ulties, and  as  many  friends  and  visitors  as  the 
occasion  may  bring  together,  confers  upon  the 
graduates  the  degrees  (see  Degrees)  for  which 
their  special  studies  and  examinations  have  pre- 
pared them.  The  conferring  of  the  degrees  is 
preceded  by  orations  delivered  by  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class,  the  "  valedictory"  and 
"salutatory"  addresses  being  assi^ed  to  the 
scholars  holding  the  highest  rank  m  the  class. 
The  Latin  language  is  frequently  used  by  tihe 
"  salutato^"  shaker,  as  well  as  by  the  president 
in  conferring  tne  degrees. 

For  the  students  of  colleges  and  universities, 
the  commencement  is  an  occasion  of  peculiar  in- 
terest The  ambition  to  excel  at  that  time,  acts  as 
a  powerful  and  most  beneficial  incentive  to  as- 
siauous  study.  The  reunion  of  former  graduates 
tends  to  nourish,  in  all  the  former  students  of 
these  institutions,  a  spirit  of  devoted  attachment 
to  their  Alma  Mater^  and  thus  secures  to  the 
cause  of  collegiate  education  a  laige  and  influen^ 
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tdal  number  of  zealous  friends  and  patrons.  The 
large  oonoourse  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  pupils,  as  well  as  of  the  friends  of  education, 
and,  in  smaller  towns,  of  the  town  population 
in  general,  diffuses  among  the  peopfe  at  large 
an  acquaintance  with  these  institutions  and  a 
care  for  their  success,  and  gives  them  a  pop- 
ularity which  no  other  feature  could  secure. 
A  glance  at  the  reports,  in  American  newspapers, 
of  the  commencement  exercises  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  reveals  a  national  in- 
terest in  collegiate  institutions,  which  is  hardly 
found  to  an  equal  extent  in  any  other  country ; 
and,  if  the  wealthy  citizens  of  t^e  United  States 
have  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation  by  their 
liberal  donations  for  educational  purposes,  the 
popular  commencement  exercises  may  claim  to 
have  very  largely  contributed  to  this  result. 
Commencement  exercises  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered a  very  potent  ageoat  in  stimulating  the 
zeal  of  tiie  students,  and  in  fostering  among  all 
classes  of  the  people  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  higher  education. 

COMMEBCL^Ii  COLLEGBS.  See  Busi- 
ness Colleges. 

COKMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 
See  Bureau  op  Education. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS,  the  name  dven  in 
the  United  States  to  schools  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  open  to  all.  These  schools 
are  public  elementary  schools,  althouj^  the  com- 
mon-school system  of  any  state  or  city  often  in- 
cludes schools  of  several  srades,  as  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schocMs,  besides  normal 
schools  for  the  special  instruction  and  training 
of  teachers.  Common  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
are  called  distrid  schools,  being  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  officers  of  the  school 
district;  and  for  the  same  reason  those  situated  in 
the  wards  of  a  city  are  sometimes  called  wctrd 
schools.  Common  schools  are  established  by 
l^Lslative  enactment,  and  are  supported  by  funds 
derived  from  legislative  appropriation.  (See 
School  Fund.)  The  expensive  common-school 
systems  of  large  cities  are,  however,  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  supported  by  local  taxation ;  Ums,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  amount  received  by 
apportionment  from  the  state  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  city  is  very  much 
less  than  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  the  city  for 
the  support  of  the  common-school  system  of 
the  state.  There  is  no  uniform  common-school 
system  in  the  United  States — ^no  national  system 
of  public  instruction,  the  oiganization  and  con- 
trol of  the  common  schools  being  left  to  the  in- 
dividual states ;  and,  even  in  the  states,  the  tend- 
ency is  to  almost  exclusive  local  authority.  The 
history  and  description  of  the  common-school 
svstem  of  each  state  is  given,  in  this  work,  under 
the  name  of  the  state ;  for  an  account  of  public 
or  popular  education  in  general,  see  Public 
Schools.  (See  also  National  Education,  and 
United  States.)       

COMPANIONSHIP,  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  a  child's  life,  is  an  important 
element  in  education ;  indeed,  the  influence  of  a 


child's  companions,  either  for  good  or  evil,  is 
often  far  greater  than  any  that  can  be  exited 
by  parents  or  teachers.  The  social  nature  of  a 
child  is  stronger  than  that  of  an  adult;  and, 
therefore,  to  educate  it  by  itself,  excluding  it 
from  all  intercourse  with  children  of  its  own 
age,  would  result  not  in  a  natural  or  normal 
develo^ent,  but  in  a  kind  of  monstrous  distcn^ 
tion.  The  selflsh  principles  of  its  nature  would 
attain  a  disproportionate  growth  and  strength ; 
and  it  could  nave  neither  sympathy  nor  eelf- 
control.  Hence,  companionship  is  necesBaiy  for 
several  reasons :  (1)  To  develop  the  social  s^- 
pathies  and  affections  of  the  child;  (2)  To 
cultivate  properly  its  moral  nature ;  (3)  To  bring 
into  play  its  intellectual  activities,  and  to  accus- 
tom it  to  their  ready  exercise.  Besides,  without 
suitable  and  congenial  playmates,  it  would  not 
be  properly  or  sufficiently  stimulated  to  bodily 
exercise ;  and  its  physical  growth  and  develop- 
ment would  be  incomplete.  "  How  many  young 
girls,"  savs  Schwarz,  *'  have  become  diseased  in 
body  and  in  soul  by  reading  1  How  many  have 
lost  their  health  bv  close  application  to  orna- 
mental needle-work  i  They  ought.,  therefore,  to 
be  directed,  at  all  suitable  times  to  engage  in 
free  bodily  exercise,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
more  quiet  and  gentle  gymnastic  exercises ;  the^ 
should  enjoy  frequent  opportunities  of  appropn- 
ate  amusement  in  the  society  of  others  of  the 
same  age."  Companionship,  therefore,  being  in- 
dispensable, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
it  should  be  of  the  right  character.  It  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  children,  that  '*evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners ;"  and  not  only  mannerB, 
but  morals ;  indeed,  the  society  of  the  debased 
will  inevitably  undermine  the  whole  character, 
leaving  it  but  an  example  of  incorrigible  depray- 
ity.  Nevertheless,  a  youth  must  gradually  be 
accustomed  to  the  exerdse  of  considerable  free- 
dom in  selecting  his  or  her  associates  ;  since  the 
circumstances  of  after  life  will  necessitate  this 
independence  of  choice.  The  great  desideratum 
is,  that  the  child's  mind  shouM  be  so  impressed 
with  right  principles,  that  it  will  avoid  the  oom- 
panion^p  of  those  whose  conduct  and  languaffe 
it  perceives  to  be  vicious.  There  is,  however,  al- 
ways need  of  great  vigilance  in  order  to  prevent 
corrupting  oompanionSiip,  even  when  the  greatert 
care  nas  been  exercised  in  the  previous  moral 
training  of  a  youth  ;  for  the  strcmger  will  must 
always  control  the  weaker  will,  when  brought 
together,  and  children  learn  much  faster  from 
each  other  than  from  their  eld^iB.  To  influ^ce 
a  young  person,  so  as  to  form  his  character  in  a 
partici^ar  direction,  or  fully  to  control  his  ac- 
tions, it  is  requisite  to  cultivate  a  certain  degree 
of  companionship  with  him.  Parents  who  pur- 
sue this  course, — Others  making  compaikions  of 
their  sons,  and  mothers,  of  their  dau^ters,  are 
the  most  successful  in  establishing  the  character 
of  their  children.  To  a  limited  extent,  the  same 
principle  may  be  applied  in  school  educaticm. 
The  austere  teacher  who  never  strives  to  culti- 
vate anv  other  relation  between  himself  and  his 
pupil  than  that  of  authority,  will  never  exert 
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any  considerable  influence  over  his  moral  charac- 
ter ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  is  easy 
Slid  familiar,  who  cultivates  the  friendship, 
esteem,  and  confidence  of  his  pupil,  will  find  the 
latter  always  glad  to  be  his  companion,  and  will 
be  able  to  control  his  conduct  to  an  almost  un- 
limited extent. 

COMPKTlTiVJB  EXAMINATIONS.  See 
Examinations^^ 

COMPOSITION',  as  the  formal  expression 
of  bought,  and  as  a  branch  of  school  exerdse, 
has  usually  been  confined  to  that  which  is  writ- 
ten ;  but  by  some  the  signification  of  the  term 
has  been  so  extended  as  to  embrace  also  the  oral 
use  of  langua^  in  the  expression  of  a  logically 
oonnected  senes  of  ideas.  Thus,  it  has  been 
said  that  **  oral  composition  may  be  cultivated 
from  a  very  early  period,  indeed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pupil's  school  education;  and 
whatever  degree  of  facility  he  attains  in  it  will 
secure  his  more  rapid  advancement  when  he 
eniiis  on  the  study  of  written  composition;" 
which  is  undoubtedly  true.  At  the  same  time, 
as  nothing  is  gained  by  extending  the  application 
of  a  term  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  usage, 
it  would  seem  best  to  restrict  the  word  compo- 
sition  to  the  written  expression  of  thought;  mora 
especially  as  this  reouires  a  somewhat  diverso 
traimng  from  that  wnich  is  needed  in  oral  dis- 
coune.  Of  course,  the  habit  of  using  language 
oorrectly  in  all  the  oral  school  exercises,  as  w3l 
as  in  ordinary  conversation,  is  not  only  useful 
but  essential  as  an  antecedent  preparation  for 
written  composition ;  and  in  view  of  this,  it  is 
important  tnat  pupils  should  be  accustomed,  in 
all  their  recitations,  to  be  accurate  in  expression, 
and  not  only  to  use  the  proper  forms  of  words, 
bat  to  construct  complete  sentences,  instead  of 
such  fragmentary  phrases  as  are  very  often  made 
use  of  in  answer  to  the  <][ue8tions  of  the  teacher. 
Moreover,  in  all  recitations  which  do  not  abso- 
lutely reqtiire  a  verbatim  repetition  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text-book,  the  pupil  should  be  ac- 
customed to  use  his  own  language  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, thus  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  his  own 
vocabulary,  and  his  constructive  power  in  expres- 
sion. But  all  this  is  only  auxiliary  to  written 
composition,  which  reouires  special  and  peculiar 
exerdses,  beginning  almost  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
has  learned  to  write  simple  words  and  sentences ; 
indeed,  rudimental  exercises  in  composition  may 
constitute  an  essential  part  of  object  lessons,  the 
teacher  writing  on  the  blackbcMird  instead  of 
requiring  the  pupils  to  write  on  the  slate  or  on 
paper.  For  example,  in  the  description  of  an 
object,  the  pupils  observe  and  state  each  quality 
successively,  and  the  teacher  writes  each  separate 
statement  on  the  blackboard,  observing  strictly 
the  rules  for  punctuation  and  the  use  of  capitals; 
and  then  the  pupils  are  required  to  put  the  whole 
into  a  oonnected  statement,  which  the  teacher 
also  writes  on  the  blackboard.  Thus,  suppose  the 
object  is  a  piece  oialass.  The  pupils  say,  and 
tiie  teacher  writes,  Ulass  is  hard,  GUass  is  solid. 
Glass  is  britUe,  Glass  is  transpareni.  Then 
the  whole  is  formed  into  a  connected  statement ; 


and  the  teacher  writes,  Glass  is  Jiard,  soUd, 
brUUet  and  transparerU.  Such  simple  exercises 
are  susceptible  of  a  very  great  variety,  and,  con- 
sequently, may  be  made  to  afford  a  great  deal  of 
valuaUe  training  both  in  thought  and  language. 
Reading  also  may  be  made  avauable  in  training 
pupils  m  the  ready  and  correct  use  of  language, 
by  requiring  them  constantly  to  reproduce,  in 
their  own  modes  of  expression,  the  substance  of 
the  lessons  read ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  learned 
to  write  with  sufficient  fluency,  to  set  down 
on  paper,  or  on  the  slate,  portions  of  these  state- 
ments. Akin  to  this  kind  of  exercise,  is  the 
reading  of  simple  narratives  by  the  teacher,  and 
requiring  the  pupils  to  give  the  substance  of 
them  in  their  own  language. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  pupils  are  trained  chiefly 
in  the  use  of  words  and  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences; but  the  teaching  of  composition  requires, 
(1)  a  cultivation  of  thought ;  and  (^  a  cultiva- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  expression.  Tnought  im- 
plies ideas  and  their  logical  arrangement  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws  of  association.  The  mind 
must  recall  all  that  it  has  learned  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  —  ideas,  facts,  proposi- 
tions, opinions,  &c.,  and  arranf^e  them  into  a 
symmetrical  whole.  To  do  this  well  requires 
not  only  maturity  of  mental  culture,  but  much 
practice  in  the  use  of  language,  filling  the  memory 
not  only  with  a  vocabulary  of  words,  but  a  laige 
accumidation  of  phrases,  and  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression, associated  r^ularly  with  certain  re- 
current ideas.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  pu- 
pils in  writing  compositions  is  proverbial ;  and 
to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
obsolete;  since  modem  methods  of  instruction 
have  gone  far  towards  eradicating  many  of  the 
absurd  educational  practices  of  by-gone  times, 
one  of  which  was  to  require  young  pupils  to 
write  formal  compositions  upon  difficult  abstract 
themes  without  any,  or  with  vei^  inadequate, 
preliminary  preparation  and  training.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  training  is  now  pretty  generally 
recognized,  and  suitable  graded  exercises  are 
employed ;  such  as  the  following :  (1)  Conversa- 
tions upon  familiar  objects,  such  as  usually 
ensage  the  attention  of  children ;  ^2)  Sentence- 
makmg,  in  various  forms,  and  affording  practice 
in  the  application  of  grammatical  rules;  (3) 
Formal  descriptions  of  objects ;  (4)  Simple  narra- 
tives; (5)  Didactic  essays,  graduated  from  the 
simplest  composition  upon  such  subiects  as  a 
horse,  a  cow,  a  flower,  Ac,  up  to  those  upon 
complex  abstract  themes;  (6j  Argumentative 
compositions,  in  which  the  pnnciples  and  rules 
of  logic  and  rhetoric  may  find  an  application  and 
illustration.  Each  of  these  classified  forms  of 
exercise  needs  much  continuous  practice;  and 
the  pupil  should  not  be  required  to  write  mis- 
cellaneous compositions  until  he  has  been  suc- 
cessively trained  in  those  of  the  first  four  clajsses, 
and  has  acquired  a  fair  degree  of  readiness  at 
each  stage  of  his  progress,  m  all  the  exercises, 
however,  of  whatever  ^rade  or  kind,  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  pupil  should,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, be  induced  to  make  use  of  his  own  experi- 
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ence  in  selecting  subjects  for  oomposition,  writ- 
ing of  what  he  has  himself  seen  and  heard,  and 
usmg  the  simplest  and  most  direct  language  he 
can  command. 

Mere  grammatical  exercises  are  of  little  use 
in  teaching  composition;  perhaps,  they  are 
rather  a  hmdrance,  since  the  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  sentences  without 
regard  to  their  meaning  or  logical  coherence, 
tends  to  the  formation  of  habits  that  are  directly 
opposed  to  success  in  actual  composition.  The 
great  point  is  to  accustom  the  pupOs,  by  constant 
daily  practice,  to  the  free  expression  of  their 
thoughts  in  writing.  Let  them  have  something 
to  say,  and  then  require  them  to  write  it  in  the 
most  natural  way,  employing  their  own  modes  of 
thinking  and  using  language,  and  thus,  in  the 
course  of  time,  developing  a  style ;  since  style  is 
only  the  peculiar  impress  of  a  writer  *s  individu- 
ality upon  his  forms  of  expression.  Paraphrases 
and  translations,  however,  afford  a  very  valuable 
kind  of  exercise  in  composition ;  but  should  not 
be  employed  except  in  tne  more  advanced  stages 
of  the  instruction. 

In  the  correction  of  compositions,  the  teacher 
should  exercise  great  prudence,  so  as  to  impart 
the  kind  and  degree  of  instruction  adapted  to 
the  pupil's  progress ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
discourage  nis  efforts  by  too  minute  criticism. 
If  a  class  is  under  instruction,  the  prevailing 
errors  of  the  pupils,  as  discerned  on  a  perusal  of 
the  compositions,  will  suggest  certain  topics  on 
which  instruction  is  nee(^ ;  and  this  may  then 
be  illustrated  by  examples  culled  from  the  com- 
positions without  refemng  to  them  individuaUy. 
Especially  should  the  teacher  avoid  holding  up 
any  of  the  pupils'  efforts  to  ridicule  or  severe  re- 
buke, unless  the  inacciuracies  are  such  as  result 
from  sheer  carelessness.  A  pupils  whole  intellec- 
tual career  may  be  vitiated  oy  an  imprudence  of 
this  kind ;  since,  in  general,  there  is  nothing  in 
respect  to  which  persons,  whether  adults  or  chil- 
dren, are  so  sensitive  as  in  regard  to  their  efforts 
in  written  composition. 

When  the  compositions  have  been  carefully 
read,  and  the  errors  pointed  out  by  suitable  marks, 
the  pupils  should  be  required  to  transcribe  them, 
so  that  they  may  be  presented  for  further  revi- 
sion. The  study  of  grammar  and  composition 
should  be  pursued  tether  in  the  early  stages, 
and  rhetoric  and  composition  in  the  latter.  A 
distinguished  writer  thus  sums  up  the  require- 
ments of  these  two  branches  of  study :  "  Rheto- 
ric, to  become  a  useful  branch  of  modem  educa- 
tion, should  embrace  a  gradually  progressive 
course  of  exercises,  embodying  successively  the 
facts  of  language,  in  the  use  of  words  and  the 
construction  of  sentences ;  it  should  include  the 
practice  of  daily  writing,  for  successive  years ; 
frequent  exercises  in  the  logical  arranging  of 
thought  for  the  purposes  of  expression,  and  the 
adapting  of  the  forms  and  character  of  expres- 
sion to  thought ;  and  it  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  close  study  and  critical  analysis  of  the 
works  of  distinguished  writers,  with  the  view  to 
acquire  a  perfojt  mastery  over  every  form  of 


sfyle."  —  See  William  Russell,  JhteOedual 
Educaiioni  in  Babnasd's  American  Pedagogy; 
OuRRiB,  The  Principles  and  PracUoe  qf  (hm- 
morn,  -  School  Education  (Edinburgh,  1872) ; 
WicKBRSHAM,    Methods  (f  InstructUm  (Phihu, 

1865). 

COMFULSOBY  EDUCATION,  a  term 
commonly  used  to  designate  the  compulsion  of 
parents  by  state  law  to  provide  an  education  for 
their  children.  We  find  the  principle  that  the 
^vemment  of  a  state  has  the  right,  and  tibat  it 
IS  its  duty,  to  watch  over  the  education  of  aU  the 
children  within  its  jurisdiction,  for  the  first  time 
expressed  in  the  l^islation  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 
Solon  gave  a  law  ei\joining  on  parents  to  have 
their  children  instructed  in  music  and  gynmastioB, 
and  providing  fur^r,  that  no  son  was  bound  to 
support  his  father  in  old  age,  if  the  latter  bad 
neglected  to  have  him  instructed  in  some  profit- 
abte  trade.  In  Sparta,  according  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  Lycurgus,  the  state  chaiged  itself  with 
the  entire  education  of  all  male  children,  after 
they  had  attained  their  seventh  yefu*.  In  Rome, 
the  state  did  not  interest  itself  at  all  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  it  being  left  to  the  care  of  the 
mothers.  During  the  period  which  followed  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  little  provision 
was  made,  in  anv  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  for 
the  education  of  children.  Only  the  canoidates 
for  the  priesthood  and  the  children  of  noblemea 
and  persons  of  affluence  received  instruction  in 
the  cathedral,  collegiate,  convent,  or  parochial 
schools;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  grew  iq> 
without  any  instruction.     (See  Cathedral  asd 

CoLLRGLkTE     SCHOOLS,      CONVENT    SCHOOLS,    and 

Parochial  Schools.)  The  capitularies  of  Charie< 
magne  imposed  upon  all  parents  the  obligation 
to  send  their  chiloren  to  a  convent  or  parochial 
school,  to  obtain  the  necessaiy  instruction  in  re- 
ligion. These  schools  were  also  required  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  sin^ 
ing;  but  no  compulsion  was  to  be  imposed  in 
r^ard  to  any  of  these  subjects.    A  new  interest 
in  the  cause  of  universal  education  was  awakened 
by  the  revival  of  classical  studies,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  More  than  one  of  the  educational  writ- 
ers of  that  time  demanded  that  the  state  ^vem- 
ment  should  recognize  and  enforce  the  principle, 
that  parents  should  be  obliged  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  Luther  said,  that  he  regarded* 
it  as  a  ^'  duty  of  the  state  authorities  to  oompd 
their  subjects  to  send  their  children  to  schod," 
in  order  that  the  community  might  have  wdl- 
educated  dergymen,  jurists,  j^ysidans,  teachers, 
and  other  officers ;  and  the  new  church  constitu- 
tion of  Saxony,  of  1528,  which  was  chiefly  com- 
piled  by   Melanchthon,   required  that  cleigy- 
men  should  admonish  the  peo^e  to  send  their 
children  to  scdiool,  "  in  order  that  persons  mi^t 
be  educated  so  as  to  be  competent  to  teach  in  the 
church,  and  to  govern."  The  church  ccmstitutioD 
of  WOrtemberg,  of  1559,  provided   that  the 
pastors  should  admonish  theur  congregations  at 
least  twice  a  year,  to  send  their  ddldrrai  regulai^ 
ly  to  school.    Similar  provisions  were  umb  in 
other  German  states,  without,  however,  adoptiiig 
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the  principle  of  compulsion :  but,  in  regard  to 
instruction  in  the  catechism,  which  was  given  in 
the  church  on  Sundays  and  other  holy-days,  a 
punctual  attendance  was  enforced;  and  fines  were 
iropoeed  upon  the  parents  of  children  who,  instead 
of  being  present  to  receive  this  religious  instruc- 
tion were  found  running  about  in  the  streets.  In 
1640,  the  GJeneral  Synod  of  Wiirtemberg  recog- 
nized the  duty  of  requiring  all  children  to  go  to 
school,  and  resolved  that  all  parents  should  be 
fined,  whose  children  failed  to  attend.  It  was, 
however,  found  extremelv  difficult  to  enforce  this 
provision;  and  new  rescripts  were  issued  in  1670, 
1672,  and  1679,  to  remind  the  parents  of  their 
duties,  llie  fiist  law  defining  the  school  age 
of  children,  was  given  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Celle,who  commanded  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  children  to  send  them  to  school  from  the  sixth 
year  of  age.  The  movement  in  behalf  of  compul- 
sory education  now  made  steady  thoup:h  slow 
progress  in  all  the  German  states.  Prussia  intro- 
avLced  it  in  1732 ;  Bavaria,  which  was  one  of 
the  latest,  in  1802.  Compulsory  education  has, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
been  the  general  rule  in  the  German  states ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  all  the  fierce 
conflicts  which  have  been  caused  by  educational 
legislation,  no  party  has  made  any  serious-  op- 
position to  the  principle,  that  the  state  govern- 
ment may  and  ought  to  demand  that  parents 
should  provide  some  kind  of  instruction  for  their 
children.  This  kind  of  legislation,  in  Austria, 
began  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  laws  pro- 
viding that  magistrates  should  send  to  school- 
teachers, twice  a  year,  lists  of  all  children  entering 
the  sixth  year  of  age,  and  that  the  teachers  should 
return  monthly  l£ts  of  absence.  Although  the 
school  attendance  steadily  increased,  the  number 
of  children  growing  up  without  education  was 
still  very  large.  After  the  disastrous  war  with 
Prussia,  in  1866,  the  Austrian  government  has- 
tened to  introduce  a  new  educational  law  similar 
to  that  of  Prussia,  providing  for  the  rigorous  en- 
forcement pf  the  principle  of  compiJsory  edu- 
cation. In  some  provinces,  it  was  found  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  provide  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  schools,  and  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  children.  The  statistics  of  school 
attendance  show,  however,  a  steady  increase,  and 
there  is  no  systematic  opposition  to  the  principle, 
which  is  now  being  rapidly  carried  into  effect. 
The  cantons  of  Switzerland,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Geneva,  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdom 
have  enacted  laws  similar  to  those  of  (Germany  ; 
and  Demnaric,  in  particular,  has  had  a  stringent 
law  on  compulsory  education  in  operation  since 
1814,  and  has  thus  effected  a  remarkably  high 
average  education  of  its  entire  population,  in 
Prsmce,  the  public-school  system  was,  for  the  first 
time,  regulated  by  the  educational  law  of  18.33, 
which  embodied  the  ideas  of  (iuizot  and  Cousin. 
Neither  this  law,  however,  nor  the  subsequent 
regulations  recognized  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory education ;  and  the  school  attendance,  espe- 
cially in  many  of  the  rural  districts,  continued 
to  be  very  small.    Louis  Napoleon  favored  the 


principle  of  compulsion,  and  M.  Duruy,  his  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  from  1863  to  1869, 
was  one  of  its  most  zealous  advocates;  but  the  at- 
tempts made  to  introduce  it  into  the  legislation 
of  France  had  to  be  abuidoned  in  consequence 
of  the  powerful  opposition  which  it  met  with. 
After  tne  proclamation  of  the  republic,  in  1870, 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  champions  of  com- 
pulsory education,  Jules  Simon,  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  the  new 
educational  law  proposed  by  him  embodied  the 
principle;  but  the  National  Assembly  refused 
I  to  adopt  the  law,  13  of  the  15  bureaux  voting 
'  against  it.  The  principle  is  generally  advocated 
I  in  France  by  the  Liberals,  and  opposed  by  the 
C'atholic  party.  In  England,  public  opinion  has 
always  been  strongly  adverse  to  a  participation 
;  of  the  stal^  government  in  school  matters.  An 
I  important  advance  toward  the  principle  of  com- 
I  puisory  education  was,  however,  made  in  1870, 
i  oy  the  adoption  of  a  bill  brought  in  by  William 
Kdward  Forster,  according  to  which,  within  one 
year,  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  education 
of  every  child  in  England  and  Wales.  The  ques- 
tion of  compulsory  attendance  was  very  earnest- 
ly discussed  in  Parliament,  and  was  finally  left  to 
the  separate  school  boards,  which  have  a  certain 
discretionary  power  of  enforcing  attendance;  but 
it  seems  that  the  advocates  of  compulsion  do  not 
mean  to  be  content  until  its  ultimate  adoption. 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Oxford,  and  many  other 
towns  have  passed  by-laws,  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  children  m  the  public  schools.  The 
Italian  Parliament,  in  1871,  adopted  a  new 
school  law  according  to  which  elementary  in- 
struction is  required  to  be  given  every-where  free 
of  charge,  and  attendance  at  school  is  obligatory 
on  all  children.  In  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands, every  commune  is  compelled  by  law  to 
make  provision  for  a  public  school;  and,  in 
Belgium,  indigent  children  receive,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  their  parents,  gratuitous  instruction; 
but  neither  of  these  two  states  has,  as  yet,  recog- 
nized the  principle  of  compulsory  education.  In 
Bussia,  Peter  tne  Great  desired  to  make  edu- 
cation obligatory ;  but  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  his  subjects,  who  called  education  "their 
destruction,"  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
his  design ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  Russia 
is  still  among  the  least  educated  countries  of 
Europe,  there  being,  in  1875, 1  scholar  for  about 
86  inhabitants.  Turkey,  in  1869,  promulgated 
a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
in  every  locality,  and  requiring  all  children, 
both  boyiB  and  girls,  to  attend  it ;  but  no  attempt 
of  any  kind  to  execute  the  law  had  been  made 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1875.  In  Greece, 
communal  schools  were  established  by  law,  in 
1834,  on  the  German  system,  that  is.  on  the 
system  of  compulsory  education.  By  the  6th 
article  of  the  law,  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twelve  years  must  attend  the  com- 
munal school.  Parents  are  liable  to  a  fine  for 
each  hour  that  the  child  is  absent ;  but  the  pen- 
alty has  fallen  into  disuse;  and  it  was  founa,  at 
the  census  of  1870,  that  but  33  per  cent  of  the 
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grown-up  men,  and  bat  7  per  cent  of  the  grown- 
up women,  were  able  to  r^A  and  write.  Spain 
and  Portugal  also  have  compulsory  education 
acts,  but  they  are  not  fully  enforced. 

In  America,  the  right  of  state  authorities  to 
require  the  attendance  of  all  children  at  school 
was  asserted  at  an  early  date  by  some  of  the 
English  colonies.  B.  G.  Northrop,  the  secretaiy 
of  the  Connecticut  state  board  of  education,  in 
his  annual  report  for  1871,  says,  that  Connecti- 
/cut  may  justly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  first  states 
in  the  world,  that  established  the  principle  of 
compulsory  education.  Its  code  of  laws,  adopted 
in  May  1650,  he  says,  contained  stringent  pro- 
visions  for  compulsory  attendance;  ^id  these 
provisions,  with  some  modifications  chiefly  de- 
signed to  give  them  greater  efficacy,  continued 
in  force  until  the  revision  of  the  code,  in  1810. 
Public  opinion  so  heartily  indorsed  this  principle, 
or  rather  so  thoroughly  believed  in  the  necessity 
of  universal  education,  that  attendance  lost  its 
involuntary  character.  Outside  of  Connecticut, 
however,  httle  appears  to  have  been  done  in  this 
direction;  and  even  in  Connecticut,  the  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  the  law  was  clearly  shown 
when  the  influx  of  immigration,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  gave  to  the  state  a  considerable  school 
population  of  foreign  birth.  In  1869,  a  new  law 
was,  therefore,  pas^,  forbidding  manufacturers 
to  employ  minors  imder  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  have  not  attended  any  public  school,  for 
at  least  three  months  in  each  year.  The  school 
board  appointed  an  agent  to  supervise  the  en- 
forcement of  the  compulsory  attendance  law, 
and  the  subsequent  considerable  increase  of 
school  attendance  is  partly  ascribed  to  its  en- 
forcement. This  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  school 
visitors  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  chil- 
dren employed  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  to  report  violations  of  the  uiw  to  the  grand 
jurors  of  the  town.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
first  educational  ordinance,  in  1642,  enjoined 
the  selectmen  of  every  town  to  see  "that 
their  brethren  and  neighbors  teach  their  chil- 
dren and  apprentices,  by  themselves  or  others, 
so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  to  read 
the  English  tongue,  and  the  capital  laws,  upon 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect 
therein."  In  1834,  children  imder  fifteen  years 
of  age  were  prohibited  from  working  in  factories, 
imless  they  had  attended  school  during  three 
months  of  the  preceding  year.  The  present 
school  law  compels  parents  and  guardians  to 
send  children  in  their  charge,  between  the  age  of 
eight  and  fourteen,  to  school  twenty  weeks  every 
year ;  and  no  person  can  be  excluded  from  the 
public  schools  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  re- 
ligion. Towns  and  cities  are  required  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  orphans  and  the  children  of 
drunken  parents.  In  Maine,  the  school  law  of 
the  state  authorizes  towns  to  make  by-laws  for 
the  enforcement  of  attendance  of  scholars  be- 
tween six  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  to 
annex  a  suitable  penalty,  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars,  for  any  breach  tiiereof .  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  in  July 


1871,  provides  that  all  paients,  guardians,  or 
masters  of  a  child,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14, 
residing  within  two  miles  of  a  public  school, 
shall  send  such  child  to  sdiool  at  least  12  we^ 
each  year.  Similar  acts  were  passed  in  the  same 
year  by  the  legislatures  of  Michigan  and  Texas. 
Nevacm  passed  a  law  in  February  1873,  which 
makes  it  obligatory  on  parents  and  guardians 
to  send  every  child  between  the  a^  of  8  and  14 
years  to  a  public  school  for  a  penod  of  at  least 
sixteen  weeks  in  each  school-year,  at  least  ei^t 
of  which  must  be  consecutive,  unless  the  cmld 
i3  being  otherwise  instructed,  or  is  excused 
from  attendance  by  the  board  of  trustees  for 
some  satiafactoiT  reason,  llie  penalty,  for  non- 
compliance witn  this  act  is  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $50,  nor  more  than  $100  for  the  first  offense, 
and  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $200  for 
each  subsequent  offense.  In  1874,  oompulsoiy 
laws  were  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  Califoi^ 
nia.  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  The  general 
features  of  these  laws  are  similar  to  those  of  tiie 
state  laws  already  referred  to.  The  school  a^ 
durinff  which  every  child  is  to  be  instructed  is,  m 
New  JeiBey,  from  8  to  13,  and  in  CaUfomia  and 
New  York  from  8  to  14.  There  is  some  diversi^ 
in  the  time  of  school  attendance  each  year.  New 
Jersey  requires  12  weeks,  of  which  6  must  be 
consecutive.  New  York  14  weeks  in  a  day  school, 
or  28  weeks  in  an  evening  school,  and  California, 
two-thirds  of  the  time  during  which  the  public 
schools  are  kept,  at  least  12  weeks  of  which  must 
be  consecutive.  The  New  York  law  also  specifies 
the  subjects  in  which  the  child  is  to  be  instruct- 
ed; namely,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  It  also 
provides  tmt  no  child  of  this  age  shall  be  «ai- 
ployed,  unless  the  employer  has  a  certificate  that 
sudi  instruction  was  given  the  child  the  previous 
year,  the  penalty  for  violating  this  law  being  a 
fine  of  $50.  In  many  other  states,  the  passaoe 
of  compulsory  laws  is  strongly  uiged.  In  Incu- 
ana,  IllinoiB,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island,  tne 
state  superintendents,  in  their  annual  reports,  or 
the  governors  in  their  messages,  have  of  late 
taken  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  such  laws. 

The  opinions  of  American  educators  and  lep^- 
lators,  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  education, 
continue,  however,  to  be  greatly  divided.  The 
Hon.  Edward  Searings  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Wisconsin,  in  his  annual 
report  for  1874,  expresses  the  opinion,  that "  the 
difficulties  lying  in  tne  wav  of  the  successful  work- 
ing of  a  general  compulsory  law  are  numerous 
and  nearly  insuperable ;  so  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming probability  of  the  failure  of  such  a 
law  to  attain  the  ends  desired."  Ue  believes 
that  there  is  in  such  a  law  ''something  essentially 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions, — 
something  essentially  im- American."  He  appe- 
hends  no  peril  to  the  state  from  the  mere  net, 
*'that  a  small  fractional  part  of  its  children  do  not 
obtain  such  primary  instruction  as  the  common 
schools  a^ord ;"  and  the  idea  that  '*  crime  is  the 
direct  result  of   illiteracy"  is  characterised  by 
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him  as  a  **  fallacy  quite  commonly  aooepted  as  a 
truth."  An  enthusiastic  defendant  of  compul- 
soiy  education,  the  Hon.  H.  D.  McCarly,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Kansas, 
in  his  annual  report  for  1873,  thus  replies  to 
some  of  the  common  objections  made  to  compul- 
sory attendance :  *'  (I)  *  Such  a  law  would  create 
a  new  crime.'  I  rej^y.  it  ought  to.  To  brin^ 
up  a  child  in  ignorance  is  a  crime,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  (2)  *  It  interferes  with  the 
liberty  of  parents.'  I  reply  again,  it  ought  to, 
when  they  are  incapacitated  oy  vice  or  other 
causes  for  the  performance  of  essential  duties  as 
parents.     (3)  *  It  arrogates  new  power  by  the 

fOTcmment.'  So  do  all  the  quarantine  and 
ygienic  regulations  and  laws  for  the  abatement 
of  nuisances  in  time  of  pestilence.  Now,  igno- 
rance is  as  noxious  as  the  most  offensive  nuisance, 
and  more  destructive  than  bodily  contagions. 
Self-protection  is  a  fundamental  law  of  society. 
(4)  'It  is  un-American  and  unadapted  to  our 
nee  institutions.'  To  put  the  question  in  the 
most  offensive  form,  it  may  be  asked :  *  Would 
you  have  a  policeman  drag  your  children  to 
school?'  I  answer,  yes,  if  it  will  prevent  his 
draodng  them  to  jail  a  few  years  hence." 

Wnile,  thus,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  exists 
in  regard  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, Uiere  is  an  almost  entire  agreement  between 
friends  and  opponents,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
existing  laws.  They  are,  on  all  sides,  declared  to 
be  deficient.  Many  laws  supply  no  means 
whatever  for  the  enforcement  of  the  compul- 
sory provisions;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  state 
superintendents  must,  of  course,  report,  that  the 
law  has  anciounted  to  little  or  nothing.  Thus, 
the  state  law  of  New  York  was  pronounced  de- 
fective and  inefficient  by  the  state  asBociation  of 
school  commissioneTS  and  superintendents,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Dec.,  1874 ;  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  ask  the  legislature  to  "so 
complete  and  perfect  the  act  already  passed,  that 
it  may  better  secure  the  results  at  which  it 
aims."  The  American  laws  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory education  agree  with  thoe^  of  Europe  in  de- 
signating a  certain  ag^i  during  which  the  state 
sludl  enroroe  the  education  of  evexy  child.  AGeiv 
man  writer,  RUmelin  (in  Zeiischr^  fur  die  ge- 
sammte  SUjaiaioissenscha/ty  vol.  xxiv.),  contends, 
that  the  state  has  the  right  to  demana  and  to  see 
to  it,  that  each  of  its  members  receive  a  certain 
amoxmt  of  instruction,  but  that  this  right  does 
not  dve  to  it  the  power  of  depriving  parents,  for 
any  length  of  time  that  may  appear  necessary  to 
state  authorities,  of  the  right  of  disposing  of 
their  children,  but  only  justifies  the  state  in  de- 
manding a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  deemed 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  every 
one  owes  to  society.  Every  chOd,  therefore,  he 
amies,  should  be  dismissed  from  the  public 
school,  without  any  regard  to  its  age,  as  soon  as 
it  has  acquired  the  knowledge  demanded  by  the 
state. 

From  the  stand-point  of  the  Catholic  church, 
the  claim  of  state  governments  to  enforce  edu- 
cation has  sometimes  been  absolutely  denied,  on 


the  ground  that  only  the  church,  not  the  state, 
has  received  the  divine  commission  to  teach. 
Some  Catholic  writers,  however,  recognize  the 
ri^ht  of  the  state  to  enforce  education  in  concert 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  Catholic 
RefdrEncydopadie  des  Erziehungs-  utid  Unter- 
ricJUsicesens  (vol.  iv.,  2d  ed.,  Mayence,  1875, 
art.  SchuUwang)  defines  its  position  as  follows : 
(1)  The  majority  of  Catholic  parents  in  Germany 
are  convinced  that  the  schooling  of  their  children 
is  useful,  and  under  the  present  circumstances 
indispensable.  The  church  has  always  had  the 
same  conviction,  and  the  state,  therefore,  acts  in 
concert  with  both,  if  it  makes  school  attendance 
obligatoxy.  ^2)  The  instruction  demanded  by 
the  state  should  be  limited  to  what  is  necessary, 
and  be  confined  to  reading,  writing,  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  religion.  It 
is  entirely  unnecessary  to  extend  compulsoiy  edu- 
cation to  7  or  8  years,  and  5  or  6  hours  a  day. 
(3)  The  state  has  no  risht  to  prescribe  where  the 
knowledge  demanded  by  it  shall  be  obtained. 
This  must  be  left  to  the  parents.  (4)  Private 
schools  cannot  claim  to  be  entirely  exempt  from 
an  inspection  by  state  authorities.  They  should 
work  m  concert  with  the  church  and  the  state. — 
See  the  Annual  Reports  qf  the  U.  S,  Commis- 
sioner (f  Education  (1871 — 74) ;  V.  M.  Rice, 
Social  Report  on  Compulsory  Education  etc. 
(Albany,  1867) ;  D.  A.  Hawkins,  Report  on 
Compulsory  Eiucation  (N.  Y.,  1874);  Francis 
Adams,  The  Free  School  System  of  the  United 
States  (London,  1875);  Addresses  and  Proceed- 
htgs  (f  the  National  Educational  Association^ 
August.  1871  (N.  Y.  and  Wash.,  1872);  Lukas, 
Der  Schtdzwangt  ein  Stdck  modemer  Tyratifiei 
(Landshut,  1865);  Buedinqer,  Von  den  Anfdn- 
gen  des  Schulzwanges  (Zurich,  1865) ;  J^nisch, 
Der  Schtdzwang,  keiti  Stuck  modemer  Barharei 
(Batisbon,  1866). 

COMSTOCK,  John  Lee,  M.  D.,  a  noted 
American  author,  and  compiler  of  school  books, 
was  bom  in  Lyme,  Ct.,  in  1 789,  and  died  in 
Hartford,  Ct.,  1858.  After  receiving  a  com- 
mon-school education,  he  studied  medicine ;  and, 
during  the  war  of  1812,  served  in  the  army  as 
an  assistant  sui^geon.  He  afterwards  settled  in 
Hartford,  where  he  practiced  medicine,  and 
where  his  books  were  written.  He  published 
Natural  History  (1829),  System  qf  Natural 
Philosophy  (1831),  a  work  which  had  an  extra^ 
ordinary  success,  being  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  edit^  for  use  in  Canada, 
London,  and  Edinburgh.  Up  to  1860,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  500,000  copies  x>f  this  book 
had  been  sold.  His  other  works  were  Introduc- 
tion to  Minet^ahgyt  Elements  of  Geology  f  Tlie 
Young  Botanist,  The  Young  Chemist,  The 
Youth's  Book  of  Astronomy ^  Outlines  of  Physi- 
ology, History  of  tlte  Greek  Revolution,  History 
(f  die  Precious  Metals,  Readings  in  Zoology ^ 
etc.,  etc.  Though  mostly  compilations,  these 
books  possess  considerable  merit,  and  some  of- 
them  have  had  a  very  wide  circulation. 

CONCEPTION,  or  Conceptive  Faculty, 
the  faculty  of  the  mind  which  retains  past  peiv 
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oeptionSi  and  forms  from  them  general  ideas,  or 
notions,  sometimes  called  concepts.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  individual  impressions  obtained  by  per- 
ception are  associated  in  the  mind,  accordmg  to 
their  resemblances  and  analogies,  and  become 
the  materials  of  thought ;  for  without  general 
ideas  thought  is  impossible.  Thus,  the  child 
perceives  a  norse,  but  the  concept  in  its  mind  as 
the  result  of  the  perception,  is  not  of  that  par- 
ticular horse,  which  it  will  remember  to  have 
seen  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  but  of  the 
horse  as  one  of  a  class  of  animaJs  resembling  the 
one  seen ;  and  to  each  one  of  this  class  it  is  at 
once  prepared  to  apply  the  name  Jiorse.  As,  if 
you  ask  a  child,  How  many  le;^  has  a  horse  ? 
he  answer8,/oMr ;  because  such  is  his  concept  or 
notion  of  a  horse,  formed  from  all  the  percep- 
tions which  he  has  had  of  this  animal.  "Nature," 
says  Isaac  Taylor,  "for  purposes  which  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  divine,  has  allowed  an  absolute 
predominance  to  the  conceptive  faculty  during 
the  season  of  infancy,  and  has  granted  it  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  mental  economy  during  the 
succeeding  years  of  childhood."  Hence,  it  is 
with  this  faculty  that  early  education  has  prin- 
cipally to  deal.  At  this  period,  the  mind  is  to 
be  stored  with  ideas — images,  or  mental  pictures 
of  i)ast  perceptions,  which  it  is  to  employ  as  the 
material  for  tne  exercise  of  the  other  faculties, — 
imagination.  Judgment,  reaatm.  "A  rich  and 
ready  conception,"  says  Currie,  "  is  the  soil  out 
of  which  grows  a  sound  judgment.  The  cause 
of  error  in  our  judgments  lies  as  frequently  in 
the  want  of  material  on  which  to  base  them  as 
on  the  want  of  power  to  compare  them  when  re- 
quired." He  also  judiciously  remarks,  "  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  hasten  on  the  child  to  use  the 
fortns  of  judgment  before  Ins  mind  is  stored 
with  the  materials  to  which  to  apply  them,  un- 
der the  impression  that  we  are  teaching  him  to 
think."  The  faculty  of  conception  is  most  active 
in  relation  to  the  objects  of  sight,  that  is,  the 
perceptions  derived  from  that  sense  give  rise  to 
the  strongest  or  most  vivid  conceptions ;  hence, 
indeed,  tne  word  idea,  mea,uing  image  or  picture 
in  the  mind.  To  those  who  are  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  sight,  the  perceptions  produced  by  the 
sense  of  hearing  stimulate,  perhaps,  with  almost 
equal  force  the  conceptive  faculty.  "The  furniture 
01  the  conceptive  faculty,  as  derived  from  the  ob- 
jects of  sight,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  "  constitutes 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  mind,  and  upon  the 
ready  command  of  these  treasures,  with  some 
specific  end  in  view,  depends  in  great  measure 
its  power."  The  cultivation  of  this  faculty 
should  aim,  (1)  To  give  clear,  definite  ideas  of 
objects  and  their  properties;  (2)  To  imprint 
them  deeply  upon  the  mind,  so  tnat  they  may 
be  permanently  retained,  and  readily  recalled ; 
and  (3)  To  associate  them,  as  far  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  their  intrinsic  or  logical  relations.  It 
is  a  well-understood  fact  that  the  clearest  and 
deepest  conceptions  are  obtained  by  a  close  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  objects  from  which 
they  are  derived.  Clearness  and  strength  of  per- 
ception are  followed  by  the  same  qualities  in 
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conception.  Hence,  the  value  of  object-teaching, 
the  b«8t  results  of  which  are  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  conceptive  faculty.  In  training  the 
perception,  we  are,  indeed,  training  the  concep- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  latter  process  that  is  espe- 
ciaUy  valuable,  not  the  former.  This  training  can 
only  be  carried  on  by  means  of  language.  No 
idea  can  be  fixed  in  the  mind  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical value,  unless  there  is  linked  with  it  its 
proper  verbal  designation.  Words  as  well  as 
ideas  are  the  elements  of  thought.  A  large 
part  of  elementary  teaching  consists  in  analyzing 
the  parts  and  properties  of  objects,  and,  after 
leading  the  mmd  to  form  concepts  of  them 
througn  sense-perception,  applying  to  them  the 
names  by  which  they  are  commonly  known.  As- 
examples  of  lessons  of  this  kind,  the  following 
are  given  from  Currie's  Early  School  Education : 

TREE. 

Place— in  the  ground,  in  fields,  gardens,  etc. 
Form— upright,  bending,  wide-spreading  above,  with 

waving  motion,  etc. 
Parts — Root:  below  ground,  branching,  etc. 

Trunk :   round,  solid,  piUar-like,  firm,  darkr 

rough,  knotty,  etc. 
Leaves:     heart-shaped,    oval,    etc.;    sofV 

green,  yellow,  etc. 
Blossom  and  fhiit  in  their  seasons. 
SoiTND  {in  mo^M)n)— rustling,  gentle,  violent,  etc. 

GLASa 

CoLOR^light,    stained,   clear,  transparent, 

obscured,  etc. 
Form  (in  «?irMiotr»)— square,  round,   oval, 

lozenge-shaped,  etc. 

Thin,   light,    hard,  brittle,   cold, 
sharp,  etc. 

SEA 

Taste— salt,  unpleasant,  cold,  etc. 

Size — large,  broad,  deep,  etc. 

Color — green,  blue,  clear,  sandy,  etc. 

Form— Surface :   plain,  wavy,  smooth,  foam- 
ing, etc. 

Sound   {in  motkm) — dashing,   murmuring,  \  Hear- 
gentle,  violent,  etc.  S 

cool,  refreshing,  cold,  etc. 

Such  lessons  admit  of  an  endless  variety,  and 
may  be  either  entirely  objective,  that  is,  given 
with  the  objects  •  pla!ced  before  the  pupi£,  or 
purely  conceptive  :  such  as  those  above  on  the 
tree  and  the  sea.  Both  kinds,  however,  have  the 
same  primary  object  in  view, — to  train  the  con- 
ceptive faciuty  m  connection  with  expreasioii. 
Observation  is  also  greatly  stimulated  and  ^ded 
bv  such  lessons.  I'hus,  to  take  so  familiar  an 
object  as  the  sky,  of  which  every  child  must 
necessarily  have  a  multitude  of  conceptions,^ 
although  perhaps  indefinite  and  almost  useless, 
because  not  associated  with  any  names.  How 
much  would  Ids  real  available  knowledge  be  in- 
creased by  an  exercise  enabling  him  to  enxmoerate 
the  various  appearances  of  the  sky  by  proper 
designations.  Tnus: — The  Sky  may  be  serene, 
stonny,  clear,  overcast,  misty,  Hazy,  foggy^ 
gloomy,  lowering,  bright,  resplendent,  brilUtmty 
deep,  dull,  brazen,  red,  gray,  azttre,  starry,  dart, 
lurid,  etc.,  etc.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  sensiUe 
properties  of  a  great  variety  of  familiar  objects 
may  be  recalled  and  named,  and  in  this  way  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  minute  charactenstiGs- 
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may  be  cnltiTated,  and  their  command  of  lan- 
guage much  increased. 

'Ae  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  its  feelings.  An  indifferent,  apathetic 
mental  mood  will  effectually  preclude  the  forma- 
tion of  any  deep  or  durable  unpressions ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  conceptions  of  objects  and  scenes 
with  which  the  mind  has  been  brought  into  con- 
tact under  circumstances  causing  deep  emotion, 
either  of  pleasure  or  pain,  are  ineffaceable.  "  The 
cherished  and  imperishable  recoUections  of  child- 
hood, often  as  bnght  and  clear  at  eighty  as  they 
were  at  twenty,  are  those  treasures  of  the  con- 
oeptive  faculty  which  have  been  consigned  to  its 
keeping  under  the  influence  of  vivid  pleasurable 
emotions."  There  is  no  principle  which  the 
teacher  should  more  earnestly  consider  than  this, 
prompting  as  it  does  to  the  effort  to  associate 
with  the  scenes  of  the  child's  school  life  every 
possible  object  which  may  excite  its  interest, 
awaken  its  delight,  and  lend  a  chann  to  its  intel- 
lectual acquirements. — See  Isaac  Taylor,  Home 
Education;  Ourrie,  Principles  at.d  Practice 
of  Early  and  In/ant  iScIiool- Education;  Russell, 
InteUectnal  Education,  in  Barnard's  American 
Pedagogy;  Porter.  The  Human  Intellect  (N.Y., 
1869).   

CONCERT  TEACHING,  a  mode  of  in- 
struction in  which  the  pupils  memorize  what  is 
to  be  learned,  by  simultaneous  rspetition.  It  is 
thus  a  kind  of  rote-teaching,  and  is  subject  to  all 
the  disadvantages  and  liable  to  all  the  objections 
incident  to  that  system.  In  large  schools,  in 
which  very  many  pupils  are  taught  together  in 
a  single  class,  this  has  been  a  common  and  favor- 
ite practice  with  teachers ;  because  it  has  been 
found  a  readjr  way  to  fix  in  the  memory  of  chil- 
dren the  rudimentary  principles  of  reading,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  etc.,  and  to  impart  to  the  pupils 
the  ability  to  repeat,  in  answer  to  set  questions, 
what  has  been  thus  mechanicaUy  learned.  The 
arbitrary  associations  established  in  this  way  are 
venr  strong  and  durable ;  and,  as  some  things  are 
to  be  taupit  arbitrarily,  and  others  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  so  that  they  may  be  arbitrarily 
suggested,  that  is,  recalled  without  any  effort  of 
reasoning  or  other  mental  process,  the  method  of 
concert  repetition,  has  a  mace  in  teaching  that 
is  useful  and  important.  For  example,  the  mul- 
tiplication table  would  be  of  little  value  if  it 
were  so  learned,  that  the  pupil  would  require  to 
reason  out,  or  reckon  up,  the  result  of  each  re- 
quired combination ;  the  associations  must  be  of 
such  a  character,  that  thought  is  unnecessary  to 
recall  them,  the  process  of  simple  suggestion  be- 
in^  alone  required.  Hence,  in  memorizing  such 
things  as  arithmetical  tables,  grammatical  de- 
clensions, ooniugations,  etc.,  concert  teaching  is 
valuable,  on  the  principles.  (1 )  that  all  repetition 
w  valuable  in  order  to  impress  the  mind;  and  (2) 
that,  the  sense  of  hearing  beinc  strongly  appealed 
to,  the  mental  impressions  and  their  associations 
are  more  durable,  and  more  easily  recalled.  Be- 
sides, by  such  exerdses,  the  young  pupils  are 
constantly  employed  ;  their  minds  are  kept  stead- 
ily upon  their  school  work,  and  a  strong  social 


or  collective  sympathy  is  established,  which 
would  not  be  possible  by  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  individual  exereises.  In  this  connection, 
Currie  savs,  "  By  this  oft  repeated  simultaneous- 
ness  of  tnought,  action,  and  emotion,  the  mass 
becomes  welded  together,  takes  on  one  stamp, 
breathes  one  spirit. . . .  8uch  is  the  foundation  of 
that  simultaneous  action  with  which,  under  the 
name  of  collective  lessons  or  gallery  lessons^  we 
are  so  familiar  in  the  infant  school."  So  stron^y 
is  this  writer  impressed  with  its  usefulness,  that 
he  styles  it "  the  very  essence  of  the  inf ant>school 
system,  springing  immediately  from  the  root  of 
it,  and  embodying  a  first  pnnciple  of  its  exist- 
ence." 

The  exercise  of  intelligence  is,  however,  to  be 
considered  the  chief  instrument  of  education; 
and  this  is  so  much  an  individual  matter,  that 
the  limits  within  which  concert  or  simultaneous 
repetition  is  proper,  are  quite  narrow ;  and  the 
tendency  with  most  teachers  is  to  transcend 
them.  Consequently,  the  intelligence  of  many 
pupils,  instead  of  being  properly  addressed  and 
exercised,  is  kept  in  a  kmdof  stagnant  condition^ 
and  m  thus  impaired  ratlier  than  benefited.  ITie 
teacher,  in  giving  simultaneous  instruction,  must 
endeavor  to  prevent  this.  ITie  pupils  will  hav& 
different  temperaments  and  different  d^rees  of 
mental  power;  and,  consequently,  cannot  all 
perform  the  same  work.  The  questions,  when 
addressed  to  the  whole  class,  will  not  be  adapted 
to  all  the  pupils  ;  and  if  the  teacher  should  de- 
pend upon  a  mere  simultaneous  response,  only  a 
part  of  the  class  would  be  benefited  by  the  teach- 
ing. A  show  of  hands  is  a  ready  and  useful  ten- 
tative  means  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the 
class  in  this  respect ;  and  thus  the  advantages  of 
the  simultaneous  and  individual  plan  of  teaching 
may  be  combined,  the  teacher  selecting  from  aU 
who  raise  their  hands  those  who  are  to  answer, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  observing  carefully  who 
do  not  raise  their  hands.  Then,  when  the  teacher 
wishes  a  certain  answer  to  be  repeated  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  it  upon  the  pupils'  minds, 
the  class  may  oe  required  to  repeat  it  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary  in  concert.  Tact  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  will  make  this  method  of 
elementary  instruction  very  effective. 

In  the  simultaneous  responses,  the  tones  of  the 
voice  should  be  as  natural  as  possible.  Without 
great  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  concert 
exercises  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  sing- 
song monotonous  drawl,  which  undermines  or 
prevents  all  proper  habits  of  reading  and  speak- 
ing. The  pupils,  too,  are  very  apt  to  pitch  their 
voices  too  high,  or  to  use  a  kmd  of  shouting 
tone,  which  no  intelligent  teacher  would,  for  & 
moment,  permit.  Under  the  limitations  referred 
to,  and  with  all  proper  efforts  to  guard  against 
the  abuses  to  which  this  system  of  teaching  ia 
peculiarly  liable,  it  is  of  great  value ;  but  shoidd 
never  be  employed,  except  when  the  common 
nature  and  common  intelligence  of  the  children 
are  to  be  brought  into  play. — See  Currie,  The 
Principles  and  Practice  (f  Early  and  Infant 
Schod'Education  (Edin.  and  Lond.). 
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CONCOBD  COLLEGE,  at  New  Liberty, 
Kentucky,  was  established  in  1845,  and  chartered 
in  1866.  It  is  under  the  control  of  Baptists. 
Both  sexes  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms.  'Die 
institution  comprises  a  classical  course,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  a  scientific 
course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence. In  1873^-4,  it  had  3  instructors  and  69 
students.  H.  J.  Green  well  is  (1876)  the  pres- 
ident. 

CONCOBDLA.  COLLEGE,  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  was  organized  in  1839  and  chartered  in 
1848.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  llie  value  of  its  buildings, 
grounds,  etc.,  is  $150,000.  ITie  library  contains 
5,000  volumes.  To  students  whose  parents  are 
members  of  the  synod,  tuition  is  free  ;  others  are 
required  to  pay  $24  per  annum.  The  college  has  a 
preparatory  and  a  collegiate  course.  In  1873 — 4, 
there  were  15  instructors  and  255  preparatory 
and  133  collegiate  students.  Dr.  W.  bihler  is 
(1876)  ita  president. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS.  This  denom- 
ination takes  its  name  from  the  fact,  that  the 
church  government  is  lodged  with  each  local 
congre^tion  or  ecclesia.  And  yet,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  Oongregationalists  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  Baptists,  the  Univeisalists,  and  the 
Unitarians.  The  Congregationahsts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  correspond,  in  general,  with  the  Inde- 
pendents of  England,  and  these  names  are  used 
somewhat  interchangeably  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.  The  difference  as  far  as  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, is  foimd  in  this,  that  the  word  Independent 
has  a  stronger  reference  to  the  absolute  and  final 
power  of  the  local  church,  while  the  word  Con- 
(p'egationcd  suggests  more  the  comity,  fellowship, 
interchange  between  churches  that  are,  neverthe- 
less, independent.  The  word  Congregational 
and  that  which  is  peculiarly  su^ested  by  it,  is 
rather  growing  in  favor  in  England;  but  hither- 
to the  EngliBh  Independents  have  made  less  of 
councils,  conferences,  associations,  than  have  the 
American  Congregationalists.  The  general  name 
in  En^and  embracing  the  Indepen<fents,  is  "The 
Congregational  Union." 

The  first  Congr^ational  church  in  America 
was  planted  at  Plymouth  in  1620;  and  the 
second  at  Salem  in  1629.  By  the  year  1700,  the 
number  of  churches  was  about  130.  The  Pres- 
byterians and  Oongregationalists  had  been  kin- 
dred in  their  history  in  the  old  world,  and  they 
early  became  kindred  here.  Until  within  times 
quite  recent,  it  was  the  common  sentiment,  that 
a  man  who  was  a  Congregationalist  in  New 
England,  would  be  a  Presbyterian  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  great  wave 
of  population  began  to  set  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  shore,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  these  two  denominations  formed  a  "Plan 
of  Union",  by  which  they  worked  together  in  the 
founding  of  churches,  schools,  and  colleges  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States.  The  great  benevolent 
societies  like  the  American  Board,  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Edu- 
<:ation  Society,  were    union  societies  between 


these  two  denominations,  until  within  a  lew 
years. 

Because  of  this  prevailing  sentiment,  the  Con- 
gregationaUsts  of  P^ew  England  did  not,  until 
the  present  century,  attempt  to  found  churches 
distmctly  Congregational  out  of  New  England, 
and  not  till  within  the  last  forty  years  was  any 
special  influence  put  forth  in  this  direction.  But 
now  the  denomination,  in  the  states  and  territo- 
ries, numbers  3,438  churches,  of  which  1,459  are 
in  New  England,  and  1,979  out  of  New  England. 
There  are  but  57  Congregational  churches  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  number  of  ministers  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  denomination  is  3,300. 

^Die  system  of  common  schools  originated  with 
the  Congregationalists  of  New  En^and  in  the 
early  generations,  and  so  thoroughly  inwrought 
is  this  system  with  the  whole  history  and  halnt 
of  the  denomination,  that  it  would  be  an  anomaly 
to  find  anv  number  of  Congregadonalists  any- 
where in  this  country,  without  public  schools. 

From  the  first  they  built  their  institutions 
upon  the  principle  of  an  educated  ministiy.  and 
founded  their  colleges  to  this  end.  The  rule  has 
been  with  slight  exceptions,  from  1,620  until  now, 
that  a  Congregational  church  should  have  a 
minister,  with  a  collegiate  education.  In  Ckm- 
necticut,  from  1635 — 1835,  there  were  not  fur 
from  1,000  Congregational  ministers,  and  not 
more  than  30  of  &em  were  without  an  English 
university  education,  or  a  collegiate  education  on 
these  shores.  What  was  true  in  that  state  will 
be  found  substantially  true  in  all  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  Quite  a  number  of  the  colleges  and 
theological  schools  which  the  CongregadonalistB 
largely  helped  to  build,  under  the  Plan  of  Union, 
now  belong  to  the  Presbyterians.  But  aside 
from  these,  their  coUeges  are  as  foUows,  with  the 
date  of  their  foundation:  Harvard,  Mass,  (1638), 
now  Unitarian;  Yale,  Ct.  (1700);  Dartmouth,  >!. 
H.  (1769);  Univeraity  of  Vt  (1791);  Williams. 
Mass.  (1793);  Middlebury,  Vt.  (1800k  Bowdoin, 
Me.  (1802);  Amherst,  Mass.  (1821);  Blinois,  BL 
(1830);  Oberlin,  0.  (1834);  Beloit,  Wis.  (1847); 
Iowa,  lo.  (1847);  OUvet,  Mich.  (1855);  Pacific 
University,  Or^n  (1859);  Washburn,  Kan. 
(1865);  Wheaton,  HI.  (1860);  Ripon,  Wis. 
(1863);  Fisk  University,  Tenn.  (1867),  Carleton, 
Minn.  (1867);  Tabor,  Iowa  (1866);  Berea,  Ey. 
(1858);  Drury,  Mo.  (1873);  Thayer,  Mo.  (1868); 
Doane,  Neb.  (1372);  Colorado,  CoL  (1874). 

The  Congregational  theological  seminaries  are, 
Andover,  Maas.  (1808) — the  oldest  theoloeical 
school  in  the  country;  Bangor,  Me.  (1817);  New 
Haven,  Ct.  (1 822);  Hartford,  Ct  (1834) ;  Oberlin, 
0.  (1835);  Chicago,  lU.  (1858) ;  Pacific  Thea 
Sem.,  Cal.  (1869). 

Of  academies  and  female  schools  the  list  is 
too  long  to  be  enumerated.  Some  of  the  oldest 
and  best-known  academies  to  prepare  boys  for 
coUege,  in  New  England,  are  Pnilhps  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.;  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N. 
H.;  andWilliston  Academy,  Easthampton,  Maaa. 
Of  female  academies,  there  are  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary,  Hadley,  Mass.;  Abbott  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.;  Bradford  Academy,  Bradford^ 
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Mmb.;  Wheaton  Academy,  Norton,  Man.  and 
WeDesky  College,  at  Welleslej,  Maas. 

Of  Congregational  coUeges  in  England,  some 
of  the  more  coD«)icuous  are,  Rotherham  Inde- 
lendent  College  (1756),  with  which  Rev.  F.  J. 
Falding,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  H.  R.  Reynolds  are 
prominently  connected;  Lancashire  Independent 
College  (1806),  where  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers  and 
Ber.  J.  JBaldwin  Brown,  both  London  ministers, 
are  employed  as  lecturers;  New  College,  London 
(1850),  having  among  its  foremost  professors, 
Eev.  J.  Stouchton,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  R.  Hulley  J)  J).; 
Theological  Hall  of  Congregational  Chmichesof 
Scotland  (1811),  with  which  Rev.  W.L.Alexan- 
der is  honorably  associated,  and  several  other 
institutions,  with  the  same  general  character 
and  aim. 

The  American  Education  Society,  organized, 
in  1816,  to  assist  young  men  in  humble  circum- 
stances, in  obtaining  an  education  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  has  given  aid,  in  the  sixty  years 
of  its  existence,  to  6,302  young  men.  It  aasista 
them  only  in  the  ooUegiate  and  theological 
<x>ur8es,  though,  in  the  early  years,  it  flnve  aid 
also  in  the  preparatory  departments.  Its  prin- 
ciple is  not  to  supportf  but  to  help  men  to  nelp 
themselves.  It  gives  them  $100,  a  year,  each. 
The  society  is  now  giving  its  aid  to  310  young 
men  in  thirty  different  colleges  and  theologic^ 
sdKX)lB.  Two  years  since,  this  society  was  united 
with  the  College  Society,  so  called,  whose  func- 
tion it  was  to  aaedst  young  colleges  at  the  West. 
Since  the  union,  the  name  of  the  oi^ganization  is 
"The  American  College  and  Education  Society", 
and  it  has  now  the  double  duty  of  aiding  young 
colleges,  as  well  as  young  men. 

The  denomination  now  carries  on  its  benevo- 
lent work  through  six  societies,  which  are  dis- 
tinctively Congre^tional,  namehr:  The  American 
Board  of  Conmussioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
raising  and  expending  yearly  about  $475,000 ; 
The  American  Home  Missionary  Society ;  The 
American  Congregational  Union  (church-build- 
ing) ;  llie  Amencan  Mis^onary  Association  (work 
among  the  freedmen  of  the  South) ;  The  American 
College  and  Education  Society;  and  the  Con- 
gregational Publishing  Society.  Besides  these, 
the  Congregational  churches  bear  a  part  in  the 
nnion  societies,  like  the  American  Bible  Society, 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  etc.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  benevolent  contributions  of  the 
denomination,  last  year,  was  $1,241,014.29. 

While  the  Congregational  system  of  church 
government  lodges  the  power  with  each  loc^ 
diorch,  yet  it  m^es  much  of  the  advisory  power 
of  councils.  In  the  settlement  and  dismissals  of 
ministers^ — in  the  organization  of  new  churches, 
— ^in  cases  of  difficulty  in  any  local  church — it  is 
customary  to  call  upon  sister  churches  for  coun- 
sel and  assistance.  There  has  also  grown  up  in 
the  denomination  a  large  system  of  interchange 
and  feUowship,  by  means  of  associations,  lo<^ 
and  state  conferences,  and  now,  at  length,  a  trien- 
nial national  coundL 

From  the  drcumstanoe,  that  the  Congreoa- 
tkmalists  so  early  founded  their  system  of  pumic 


schools  and  their  colleges,  it  has  come  to  paas, 
that  this  denomination  has  furnished  the  educa- 
tors of  the  country,  in  the  lower,  and  especially 
in  the  higher  departments,  far  beyond  any  other 

Ereli^ous  denonunation  in  the  land.  It  lias  sup- 
li^  presidents  of  colleges,  and  professors  in  col- 
)ges  and  theological  schools  in  immense  num- 
bers. Anything  like  an  enumeration  of  names, 
in  this  particular,  would  require  so  much  space, 
that  we  will  not  attempt  it.  But  the  fact  will 
probably  stand  unchallenged  by  all  intelligent 
and  observing  men.  A  few  conspicuous  names 
may  be  mentioned,  for  the  most  part  belonging 
to  by-gone  generations.  Such  were  Increase 
Mather,  Edward  Holyoke,  John  T.  Eiikland, 
Jared  Sparks,  presidents  of  Harvard  College; 
Thomas  Clap,  Ezra  Stiles,  Timothy  Dwight,  Jer^ 
emiah  Day,  presidents  of  Yale  College;  Eleazar 
Wheelock  and  Nathan  Lord  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
le^.  The  late  Dr.  Theron  Baldwin,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  secretary  of  the  College  Society,  by 
reason  of  his  lai]^  omnizinff  power  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  fitly  finds  a  place  in  this  list. 
Of  men  stiU  living,  but  who,  by  reason  of  ase,  have 
passed  out  of  the  offices  they  so  long  hSd,  and 
may  be  reckoned  as  emeriti^  we  may  name  Mark 
Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  and  Theodore 
Dwight  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College.  From  the  be- 
ginmnff  until  now,  the  presidents  and  professors 
m  the  rresbyterian  institutions  have  been  hu^gely 
furnished  by  New  England;  and  the  same  is  true, 
in  a  lesser  proportion,  in  the  institutions  of  other 
denominations.  A  catalogue  of  presidents  and 
professors  in  American  c(Mleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  including  only  the  men  bom  and 
reared  among  the  *'  Congregationalists,"  would 
embrace  several  hundred  names. 

C0NNE0TICX7T,  one  of  the  original  thir- 
teen states  of  the  American  Union,  having  a 
population,  in  1870,  of  537,454,  and  an  area  of 
4,750  sq.  m.,  being  the  smallest  of  the  present 
states  except  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware. 

EducaUancd  History. — ^This  topic  may  con- 
veniently be  discussecl  under  three  heads:  (I) 
Tlie  establishing  of  schools ;  (U)  The  mode  of 
maintaining  them ;  (IH)  The  mode  of  supervis- 
ing them. 

I.  The  earliest  European  immigrants  to  Con- 
necticut established  schools  very  soon  after  their 
airival.  Two  distinct  colonies  were  originally 
planted  within  the  present  limits  of  the  state, 
each  consisting  of  several  to¥ms  or  plantations. 
Hartford  (settled  in  1635)  was  the  leading  town  in 
the  Connecticut  colony,  and  New  Haven  (settled 
in  1638),  in  the  New  Haven  colony.  At  first,  each 
town  acted  independently  in  establishing  scnools. 
The  earliest  records  of  Hartford  are  lost,  but  the 
oldest  extant  records  show  that  a  school  existed 
there  as  early  as  1642.  The  records  of  New 
Haven  speak  of  a  school  there  in  1639—40,  and 
two  years  later  they  contain  a  vote  to  provide 
means  for  a  school.  The  action  of  these  two 
leading  towns  no  doubt  indicates  correctly  the 
similar  action  of  the  other  original  towns.  The 
first  code  of  laws  for  the  Connecticut  colony, 
completed  in  1650,  required  "the  selectmen  of 
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every  town  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 
brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see  that  none  of  them 
shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their 
families  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  them- 
selves or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices 
so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly 
to  read  the  English  tongue,  etc."  The  same  code 
required  every  town  containing  50  families  to 
"  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and 
read ;"  and  eveir  town  of  100  families,  to  "  set 
up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be 
fitted  for  the  university."  The  New  Haven 
colony  code,  prepared  in  1655,  was  equally  em- 
phatic in  requiring  the  education  of  all  children. 
The  two  colonies  were  united  in  1665,  and  the 
Connecticut  code  became  the  law  for  the  whole 
colony.  In  1672,  that  code  was  revised,  and  the 
provision  requiring  a  grammar  school  in  every 
town  of  100  famihes,  was  superseded  by  a  new 
law  requiring  such  a  school  to  be  maintained  in 
the  county  town  of  each  of  the  four  counties 
that  had  men  been  organized;  namely,  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  New  London,  and  Fairfield.  This 
law  remained  in  force  till  1798.  In  1678,  every 
town  containing  30  families  (instead  of  50)  was 
required  to  maintain  a  school.  A  new  revision 
of  the  code  was  prepared  in  1700,  and  published 
two  years  later.  Under  the  revised  code,  every 
town  of  70  families,  or  more,  was  required  to 
maintain  a  school  eleven  months  of  each  year, 
and  every  town  of  less  than  70  families,  to  have 
a  school  at  least  half  of  the  year.  In  1 717,  these 
requirements  were  extended  to  parishes  or  socie- 
ties, into  which  several  towns  of  large  extent 
were  divided,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  con- 
venience of  people  in  attending  public  worship. 
In  1766,  each  town,  and  each  parish,  where  there 
was  more  than  one  in  a  town,  was  authorized  to 
divide  itself  into  convenient  districts,  and  main- 
tain within  its  limits  as  many  schools  as  might 
be  needed  to  accommodate  its  inhabitants.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  the  law  had  required  only  one 
school  in  each  town  or  society.  Tne  law  of  1766 
led,  in  time,  to  the  "  district  system"  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  schools.  At  first,  however, 
the  districts  were  merely  subdivisions  of  towns 
or  parishes.  In  1794,  their  separate  existence 
b^an  to  be  recognized  in  legislation.  They 
were  authorized  tlmt  year  to  locate  new  school- 
houses  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  citizens,  to 
lay  taxes  for  the  same,  and  to  appoint  collectors. 
In  1799,  they  were  empowered  to  choose  clerks 
and  treasurers;  and,  finally,  in  1839,  they  were 
declared  to  be  "bodies  corporate,"  and  were 
authorized  to  elect  their  own  committees.  In 
1795,1798,and  1799,  laws  were  passed  by  which 
parishes  or  societies  were  invested  with  rail  con- 
trol over  schools  within  their  limits,  and  were 
designated  by  the  new  name  of  "school  societies." 
Such  society  might  be  an  entire  town,  a  part  of 
a  town,  or  parts  of  two  or  more  towns  ;  out  all 
action  concerning  schools  was  taken  by  school 
societies,  and  towns,  as  such,  had  no  part  in 
school  affairs.    In  1856,  school  societies  were 


abolished,  and  their  powers  and  duties  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  towns.  In  1865,  the  towns  were 
authorized  to  consolidate  all  their  districts,  pro- 
vided a  majority  of  the  districts  in  a  town  con- 
sented. In  1866,  the  ri^ht  to  consolidate  was 
given  without  that  condition;  and  this  law,  with 
slight  modifications,  is  still  in  force.  Under  this 
law,  several  towns  have  abolished  their  school 
districts  and  returned  to  the  original  "town 
system." 

II.  There  have  been  three  principal  sources  of 
support  for  public  schools :  i\)  Taxes ;  (2)  Tui- 
tion fees,  or  rate  bills ;  (3)  Tne  income  of  pei^ 
manent  funds. 

(1)  Taxes. — ^The  earliest  schools  in  Hartford. 
New  Haven,  Wethersfield,  and,  doubtless,  in  the 
other  original  towns,  were  supported  in  part  by 
appropriations  from  the  town  treasuries.  The 
code  of  1650  (already  mentioned)  directed  that  the 
teachers  shoiild  be  paid  "  either  by  the  parents  or 
masters  of  such  children  "  as  resorted  to  them, 
"or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  by  way  of 
supply,  as  the  major  part  of  moee  who  order  the 
prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint."  The  two 
methods  here  suggested, — taxes  and  tuition  fees 
— were,  doubtless,  combined,  as  they  had  been  be- 
fore that  code  was  formed.  In  1690,  the  general 
court  (i.  e.,  legislature)  of  the  colony  granted  6<) 
pounds  yearly  to  each  of  the  county  grammiff 
schools  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  **  30  pounds 
of  it  to  be  ]>aid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  the 
other  30  to  be  paid  in  the  school  revenue  given 
by  particular  persons,  or  to  be  given  for  that  use, 
so  far  as  it  will  extend,  the  rest  to  be  paid  by  ihe 
respective  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven." 
In  1693,  20  poimds  was  voted  to  each  of  the 
other  two  grammar  schools.  In  the  revised  code 
of  1700  (previously  referred  to),  an  important 
change  was  made.  The  sum  of  40  snillings 
on  the  thousand  pounds  was  ordered  to  be  paid 
from  the  colony  treasury  to  those  towns  wnidi 
maintained  schools  according  to  law,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  grand  lists  of  taxable 
property  and  polls.  This  sum  was  assessed  in 
addition  to  previous  taxes,  and  was  thus  virtually 
a  town  tax  for  schools.  If  the  amount  thus  re- 
ceived by  any  town  was  insufficient  to  maintain 
its  school,  the  deficiency  was  to  be  "  made  up  of 
such  estate  as  hath  been  bequeathed  by  any  for 
that  use,  and  for  want  thereof,  the  one  naif  to  be 
paid  by  the  town,  and  the  other  by  the  children 
that  go  to  school,  unless  any  town  agree  other- 
wise." In  1 71 7,  parishes  or  societies  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  towns  for  maintaining 
schools.  The  law  of  1700,  as  thus  amended,  re- 
mained in  force,  with  slight  modifications,  till 
1820.  The  most  importimt  modifications  were 
the  following:  In  1754,  the  rate  of  tax  was 
diminished  Srom  40  shillings  to  10;  in  1766,  it 
was  increased  to  20;  and  in  1 767,  was  restored 
to  40.  The  burdens  of  the  Seven  Years'  war 
(1756 — 63),  doubtless,  caused  the  diminution 
of  the  tax.  In  1 820,  the  stat-e  school  fund  had 
become  so  productive  that  a  law  was  passed  per- 
mitting the  discontinuance  of  the  tax  whenever 
the  yearly  income  of  that  fund  should  amount  to 
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^2,000,  which  occurred  the  next  year.  In  1854, 
the  town  school  tax  was  restored,  and  it  has  since 
heen  repeatedly  increased,  till  it  now  supplies 
fully  half  of  the  funds  for  the  current  expenses 
of  public  schools.  In  1839,  school  districte  were 
authorized  to  tax  themselves  for  current  school 
expenses.  This  is  now  done  most  commonly  by 
the  more  populous  and  wealthy  districts.  In 
1871,  there  was  appropriated  from  the  state 
treasury  50  cents  for  each  child  between  4  and 
16  years  of  age.  The  next  year  the  sum  was  in- 
creased to  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  child,  which 
it  now  remains. 

(2)  Tuition  Fees  or  Rate  Bills.  —  These  were 
a  source  of  school  income  from  the  beginning  till 
they  were  abolished  in  1868.  Where  parents  or 
euardians  were  too  poor  to  pay  them,  they  could 
be  collected  from  the  town  or  society. 

(3)  Incorne  of  Permanent  Funds. — A  law  al- 
ready quoted,  passed  in  1690,  refers  to  "  school 
revenue  given  by  particular  persons."  The  quo- 
tation already  nven  from  the  law  of  1700,  con- 
tains similar  hmguage.  In  1733,  the  public 
lands  belonging  to  the  colony,  now  constituting 
the  n(»th-we6tem  part  of  the  state,  were  set  apart 
to  form  a  permanent  school  fund,  and  the  avails 
of  these  kmds,  except  certain  reservations,  were 
distributed  among  the  towns  then  organized,  in 
proportion  to  their  tax  lists ;  parishes  receiving 
their  portions  on  the  same  basis.  The  money 
thus  obtained  now  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  the  **  school  society  funds''  belonging  to  many 
of  the  former  societies.  A  small  part  of  these 
funds  cauae  from  the  *'  excise  moneys*'  granted 
by  the  colony,  in  1766,  for  the  encouragement  of 
schools,  and  another  part  from  the  donations  and 
bequests  of  benevolent  persons.  The  Connecticut 
School  Fund  was  for  more  than  half  a  century 
the  main  source  of  public  school  income.  By 
the  charter  granted  to  Connecticut  by  Charles  U. 
of  England,  in  1662,  the  colony  extended  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific,  and  from  41*^  to  42*^  2'  N. 
lat.  The  part  of  this  territory  now  belonging 
to  Pennsylvania,  was  yielded  to  that  state 
after  a  bitter  controversy,  but  the  title  of  Con- 
necticut to  the  remainder,  lying  farther  west, 
was  confirmed.  In  1786,  this  was  ceded  to  the 
U.  S.,  except  a  reservation  extending  120  miles 
westward  from  the  W.  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
known  as  the  **  Western  Reserve,"  or  sometimes 
as  **  New  Connecticut."  This  tract,  except  a 
small  part  previously  disposed  of,  was  sold  in 
1795  for  $1,000,000,  which  was  the  original 
capital  of  the  Connecticut  school  fund.  By  ju- 
dicious management,  particularly  that  of  James 
Hillhouse,  commissioner  of  the  fund  from  1810 
to  1825,  and  Seth  P.  Beers,  from  1825  to  1849, 
the  capital  was  increased  to  over  $2,000,000. 
The  first  dividend  was  paid  in  1799.  The  fund 
now  bears  interest  at  <  per  cent,  and  in  some 
cases  more  than  that.  The  income,  until  1820, 
was  distributed  to  the  school  societies  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  amounts  of  taxable  prop- 
erty and  poUs;  since  that  time  it  is  divided  ac- 
Cdding  to  the  nmnber  of  children  between  4  and 
16  yeaiBof  age. — ^The  Town  Deposit  Fund  came 


from  the  treasunr  of  the  U.  S.  In  1836,  Congress 
directed  that  the  ''surplus  revenue"  then  mi 
hand  should  be  divided  among  thd  states  in  pro- 
portion to  their  representation  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  Connecticut  received  $764,670.60. 
Of  this  sum  $763,661.83  was  divided  among  tiie 
towns  according  to  their  population  at  the  census 
of  1830.  Towns  organized  since  that  date  have 
(with  one  exception)  received  their  share  of  the 
town  deposit  fund  which  belonged  to  the  towns 
from  which  they  were  formed.  In  theory,  this 
money  is  merely  deposited  with  the  towns  by 
the  state  (whence  its  name),  and  is  liable  to 
be  recalled;  but,  practically,  it  belongs  absolutely 
to  the  towns.  At  first,  one  half  of  the  income 
was  devoted  by  law  to  public  schools;  since 
1855,  the  entire  income  has  been  so  devoted. 

III.  For  the  first  60  or  70  yeara  in  the  history 
of  Connecticut,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  of- 
ficial supervision  of  the  schools.  The  ^'selectmen" 
in  each  town  were  to  *'  have  a  vigilant  eye"  over 
their  townsmen  to  prevent  the  ''  barbarism  "  of 
ignorance ;  but  no^ung  is  recorded  which  indi- 
cates that  schools  were  particularly  under  their 
A  law  of  1702  speaks  of  a  '*  committee 


care. 


for  schools"  as  existing  in  a  part  of  the  towns, 
and  similar  committees  were  afterward  appointed 
in  the  parishes;  but  the  duty  of  these  conmiittees, 
so  far  as  appears,  extended  only  to  the  financial 
afiEairs  of  the  schools.  In  1714,  the  civil  author- 
ity and  selectmen  of  every  town  were  ''directed 
and  empowered,  as  visitors,  to  inspect  the  state 
of  all  such  schools  as  are  appointed  in  such  town, 
from  time  to  time,  and  particularly  once  in  each 
quarter  of  the  year, ....  and  to  inquire  into  the 
oualifications  of  the  masters  of  such  schools  and 
tneir  diligence  in  attending  to  the  service  of  the 
said  schools,  together  with  the  proficiency  of  the 
children  under  their  care."  They  were  also  re- 
quired to  give  such  directions  as  would  render 
me  schools  most  efficient  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, lliis  law  remained  in  force  till  1798, 
when  each  society — then  called  a  school  society — 
was  required  to  "  appoint  a  suitable  number  of 
persons,  not  exceeding  nine,  of  competent  skill 
and  letters,  to  be  overseers  and  visitors  of 
schools,"  who  were  to  examine  and  approve 
teachers,  displace  the  incompetent  and  such  as 
disre^uxled  the  ''  regulations  by  them  adopted, 
superintend  and  direct  the  instruction  of  the 
youth  in  letters,  religion,  morals,  and  manners," 
and  in  other  ways  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  When  the  school  societies  were 
abolished,  in  1856,  the  appointment  of  "  school 
visitors"  was  transferred  to  the  tovms. 

No  state  superintendent  of  schools  was  chosen 
in  Connecticut  till  1839.  In  that  year,  a  board 
of  commissioners  of  common  schools  was  created, 
and  authorized  to  appoint  its  own  secretary,  who 
was  to  ''  devote  his  whole  time,  if  required,  im- 
der  the  direction  of  the  board,  to  ascertain  the 
condition,  increase  the  interest,  and  promote  the 
usefulness,  of  the  common  schools."  The  board 
appointed  as  its  secretair  Henry  Barnard,  who 
served  the  state  efficiently  in  that  position  till 
1842,  when  the  law  creating  the  board  was  re- 
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pealed.  In  1845,  the  commiflnoner  of  the  school 
fond,  Beth  P.  Beers,  was  appointed  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  superintendent  of  common  schools. 
In  1849,  an  act  was  psssed  establishing  a  normal 
sdiool,  the  principal  of  whidi  was  to  be,  ex  offi- 
cio, superintendent  of  common  schools.  Under 
this  act,  Henry  Barnard  became  superintendent 
in  September  of  that  year,  and  continued  to 
hold  the  office  till  January,  1855.  John  D. 
Philbrick  succeeded  him  for  two  years,  and 
David  N.  Camp  was  superintendent  from  Jan- 
uary, 1857,  to  Auffust,  1865.  In  July,  1865, 
the  state  board  of  education  was  constituted,  and 
was  required  to  appoint  a  secretary,  who  by  the 
appointment  was  nutde  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  first  secretary  was  Daniel  C.  Gihnan,  who 
filled  the  position  from  August,  1865.  to  Jan- 
uary, 1867.  The  present  secretary.  Birdaey  G. 
Northrop,  entered  upon  his  duties  January  1., 
1867. 

A  State  Teachers*  Association  was  formed 
April  7.,  1846,  which  meets  once  a  year.  Teach- 
ers* Institutes  are  held  in  different  partif  of  the 
state,  every  year.  They  are  provided  for  by  an 
appropriation  of  $3,000  a  year,  from  the  state 
tr^ury.  Associations  of  teacberfi  for  mutual 
improvement  are  formed  from  time  to  time  in 
some  towns. 

School  Sustetn. — The  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  educations  interests  of  the  state 
are  entrusted  to  the  state  board  of  education, 
which  consists  of  six  persons, — the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  state,  ex  officio,  and 
one  person  from  each  of  the  four  congressional 
districts,  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  one  going  out  of  office  each 
year,  but  re^ligible.  The  secretary  chosen  by 
this  board  is  superintendent  of  schools,  as  above 
stated.  Towns  are  required  to  maintain  schools 
for  at  least  30  weeks  in  each  year,  in  every 
district  containing  24  or  moi«  p^ns  between 
4  and  16  years  of  age,  and  for  at  least  24  weeks 
in  other  districts:  but  no  school  need  be 
maintained  in  any  district  in  which  the  aver- 
age attendance,  the  previous  year,  was  less 
than  8.  Each  town  has  a  bo<urd  of  school 
visitors,  either  6  or  9  in  number,  who  are 
chosen  by  ballot  for  three  years,  one  third  co- 
ing  out  of  office  each  year,  but  re-eligible.  In 
choosing  them,  no  voter  mav  vote  for  more  than 
half  of  the  number  to  be  chosen  when  it  is  an 
even  number,  nor  for  more  than  a  bare  majority 
when  it  is  an  odd  number.  The  care  of  school 
funds  and  other  school  property  belonging  to  the 
towns,  is  entrusted  to  selectmen,  and  the  visitors 
have  charge  of  strictly  educational  affairs.  They 
examine  and  certificate  teachers,  rejecting  those 
considered  unfit  or  incompetent,  prescriro  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  management,  studies, 
classification,  and  discipline  of  public  schools, 
and  direct  what  text-books  shall  be  used.  They 
approve  sites  and  plans  for  new  school-houses, 
fill  vacancies  in  district  offices,  make  rules  for 
the  care  and  management  of  district  libraries, 
and  supervise  high  schools  where  such  exist. 
They  annually  assign  to  one  or  more  of  their 


number,  called  acting  visitors,  the  doty  of  Tint- 
ing all  public  schools  in  the  town  at  least  twice 
in  each  term.  Theychoose  from  their  own  num- 
ber a  chairman  and  secretary,  make  yearly  re- 
turns of  the  number  of  children  between  4  and 
16  years  of  age,  and  draw  all  moneys  from  the 
state  treasury.  Thev  also  send  to  tne  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education  snd^  statisticid  re- 
turns as  he  may  call  for.  As  compensation,  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  3  dollars  a  day,  for  iho 
time  necessarily  spent  in  performing  thdr  duties. 
Each  town  has  power  to  form,  alter,  and  dissolve 
school  districts  within  its  limits,  and  any  two  or 
more  towns  may  form  joint  districts  of  adjoining 
parts  of  their  territory.  Each  district  is  a  body 
corporate,  with  all  the  powers  neceasaiy  for 
building,  purchasing,  hirins,  and  repairing 
school-houses,  employing  and  payingteachera, 
and  raising  moneys  by  tax  or  loan.  The  name 
or  number,  and  the  boundaries  of  every  district 
are  to  be  definitely  ascertained  and  entered  on 
its  own  records,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  town 
or  towns  in  which  it  is  situated.  Each  district 
chooses  yearly  by  ballot  a  committee  of  not 
more  than  3  persons,  a  clerk,  treasurer,  and  col- 
lector. Some  large  districts  choose  their  com- 
mittees in  the  same  way  that  school  visitors  are 
chosen,  as  aheady  described.  The  committee  of  a 
district  is  its  agent,  employing  its  teadier  or 
teachers,  and  taking  chai^  of  its  affiaiis ;  giving 
notice  of  district  meetings,  and  calling  spedu 
meetings  when  deemed  necessaiy,  or  ii^ien  one- 
fifth  or  ten  of  the  voters  in  the  district  request 
it  in  writing. 

Any  town  mav,  at  any  annual  meeting,  abol- 
ish all  the  school  districts  and  parts  of  (ustricts 
within  its  limits,  and  constitute  itself  one  district 
Such  town  assumes  all  the  property  and  debts  of 
the  former  district,  and  chooses  by  ballot,  as 
school  visitors  are  chosen,  a  committee  of  6,  9, 
or  12  male  residents,  who  take  the  place  and 
perform  the  duties  of  both  district  officers  and 
school  visitors.  They  arrange  for  schools,  of  at 
least  30  weeks  in  the  year,  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  town,  and  take  chai^  of  school-buildii^ 
and  other  school  property.  All  towns  have 
authority  to  establisn  and  maintain  high  schools, 
and  to  do  what  is  requisite  for  that  purpose. 
The  state  makes  yearly  payments  for  procurinff 
and  replenishing  libraries  and  apparatus,  to  soca 
districts  as  comply  with  oertam  requirements. 
Teachers  are  required  to  be  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  school  visitors  before  commencing 
to  teach,  and  to  keep  an  accurate  reooid  of  each 
scholar's  attendance,  in  r^rfsters  provided  by  the 
state  for  that  purpose.  An  enumeration  of  all 
persons  between  4  and  16  years  of  age  is  made 
yearly,  in  Januaiy,  and  the  number  is  returned 
to  the  proper  officer  by  Felmiary  5th.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  school  finance  and  state  appro- 
priation is  based  on  this  enumeration. 

Edncntimud  condition, — ITie  number  of  school 
districts  as  returned  in  1876,  is  1506,  of  whidi 
16  comprise  each  an  entire  town;  obout  200  aro 
joint  districts,  lying  in  two  or  more  towns,  and 
about  1280  are  eiu^  a  part  of  a  town.     The 
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number  of  schools  was  1,650 ;  of  departments, 

2,499.    The  number  of  graded  schools  was  264 ; 

of  which  114  had  each  two  departments ;  39  had 

3  each;  37,4;  23,6;  11,  6;  10,  7 ;  5,  8;  5,  9; 

6, 10;  1, 11 ;  7, 12  ;  3, 13  ;  1, 19  ;  1,  20 ;  1,  21. 

ih^  whole  number  of  departments  in  the  graded 

ediools  was  1,093.     Hence  about  I4O6  of  the 

public  sdiools  were  ungraded. 

The  support  of  schools  (including  the  cost  of 

WWing  and  repairing   sctiool-hotuw.)  waa  de- 

nved  from  several  sources;  namely, 

School  Pand $148,220.60 

Toim  Deposit  Fond 46,534.97 

Other  Panda 16,614.79 

Total  from  funds $210,370.36 

State  Tax $202,119.00 

Town  Tax 668,167.13 

DiBtrict  Tax 463,776.19 

Total  from  taxes $1,334,061.32 

Volontarj  Contributions 6,881.26 

Other  sources 41,546.17 

Total  tram  all  sources $1,692,858.11 

The  ayerage  waoes  per  month  of  nude  teach- 
ers was  $70.05;  of  female  teachers,  $37.35.  The 
hidbuQst  salary  of  any  teacher  is  $3,000  a  year. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  graded  schools 
varies  so  widely  that  no  definite  statement  can 
be  given. 

School  Statistics  (for  the  year  ending  August 
31.,  1875)  :— 

Pupils  enrolled  (or  registered): 

In  the  winter  term 98,402 

"    "  summer  term 88,596 

"    "  whole  year 119,489 

Average  attendance,  winter 71,935 

**  "  summer 66,251 

"  "  mean,  for  the  year 68,593 

Total  Receipts $1,69^.858.11 

"     Expenditures 1,662,683.85 

The  items  of  expenditure  are  as  foUows: — 

For  Teachers'  Wages $1,057,242.19 

"    Fuel  and  Incidentals 140, 130.42 

<*    New  School-Houses 136,136.46 

**   Repairs  of  School-  Houses 77,644.46 

**    Library  and  Apparatus 8,262.16 

"    other  school  purposes,  including  cost 

of  supervisioa 134,269.17 

Total $1,662,683.86 

Number  of  Teachers : — 

In  winter,  males,  721;  females,  1,910;  total 2,631 

"summer,    "      272;        «*        2,324;     «*    2,596 

Number  of  different  teachers  employed,  at  leasts 
males,  704;  females,  2.307;   total,  3,011. 

Normal  Instruction, — ^The  state  normal  school, 
at  New  Britain,  was  established  in  1849,  and 
opened  for  pupils  in  1850.  It  is  supported  by 
an  appropriation  of  $12,000  a  year  from  the 
state  treasury.  The  number  of  students,  in  1876, 
was  180;  instructors,  7.  The  design  of  the 
school  is  strictly  professional ;  that  is,  to  instruct 
its  pupils  in  the  best  methods  of  oiganizing, 
govermng,  and  instructing  schools,  as  well  as  in 
the  various  branches  pursued  in  the  common 
sdiools  of  the  state.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age ;  must  declare 
their  full  attention  to  teach  in  3ie  public  schools 
of  Connecticut,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, Knglifth  grammar,  and  the  history  of  the 
United  States.    The  course  of  study  embraces, 


besides  the  branches  usually  tauf^t  in  the 
schools,  school  laws,  theory  and  art  of  teaching, 
English  literature,  vocal  music,  and  drawing. 
The  full  course  requires  two  vears.  This  school 
has  a  library  of  about  500  volumes ;  a  collection 
of  models,  casts,  and  apparatus  for  free-hand 
drawing;  a  chemical  laboratoxy,  and  a  philo- 
sophiou  cabinet  and  apparatus. 

Secondary  Instruction.  —  Of  this  grade  are 
the  high  schools  and  the  academies.  The  ac- 
count already  ^ven  of  the  public  schools  con- 
tains the  facts  m  relation  to  the  county  grammar 
schools,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  high 
schools  of  Connecticut  from  1672  to  1798.  l^e 
Colony  School  in  New  Haven  (1669 — 62)  may 
be  considered  the  prototype  of  these  schools.  In 
1798,  every  school  society  was  authorized  to  set 
up  a  hif^h  school ;  and,  in  1856,  each  town  re- 
ceived smoilar  authority.  But  veiy  few  towns 
have  permanently  maintained  such  schools.  In 
many  of  the  larger  villages,  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  a  graded  school  serves  as  a  hich  scnool. 

In  1658,  Edward  Hopkins,  who  had  been  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  died  in  London,  leaving  by 
will  a  part  of  his  estate  to  trustees  in  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  and  Hadky,  Mass.,  to  be  used 
^to  give  some  encouragement  in  those  foreign 
phmtations  for  the  breeding  up  of  hopenil 
youths,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college, 
for  the  public  service  of  the  colony  in  future 
times."  New  Haven  and  Hartford  received 
each  a  few  hundred  pounds  from  his  estate,  with 
which  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Hopkins 
grammar  schools.  These  schools  date  from 
1660,  though  not  actually  besun  till  1664  and 
1665.  The  school  at  Hartford  was  united  with 
the  high  school  of  that  town  in  184*7,  but  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New  Haven  has 
retained  its  separate  existence,  though  most  of 
its  present  endowment  came  from  ower  sources 
than  the  Hopkins  estate. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  18th  century,  acade- 
mies began  to  be  established,  and  a  laige  number 
have  be^  incorporated.  A,  general  law  for  their 
incorporation  has  been  in  force  since  1838.  At 
present,  about  25  academies  are  in  active  exist- 
ence. In  the  early  part  of  this  centuiy,  the 
Plainfield  Academy,  the  Staples  Free  School,  at 
Easton,  and  Bacon  Academy,  at  Colchester, 
were  especially  prominent,  but  they  have  since 
relatively  declined.  The  most  important  are 
now  the  Episcopal  Academy,  at  Cheshire,  the 
Connecticut  literaiT  Institute,  at  Suffield,  the 
Norwich  Free  A<»demy,  the  Bulkeley  School, 
at  New  London,  and  the  Moigan  School,  at 
Clinton.  The  last  three  named  have  large  en- 
dowments. Bowen  Academy,  at  Woodstock, 
Lewis  Academy,  Southington,  the  Guilford  In- 
stitute, Guilford,  and  the  academies  at  Durham 
and  Glastonbury  are  also  valuable  institutions. 

Besides  the  high  schools  and  academies,  there 
are  numerous  private  schools,  especially  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  state.  Many 
of  these  are  boarding-schools  which  receive  their 
pupils  chiefly  from  New  York  and  other  hxfgb 
cities. 
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Denominational  and  Parochial  Schools. — 
There  are  but  few  schools  of  this  kind  except 
those  established  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
communities  where  citizens  of  that  denomination 
are  numerous.  In  two  or  three  instances,  schools 
thus  established  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
public  school  system. 

Superior  Instf'uction.  —  Although  no  college 
was  established  in  Connecticut  till  1700,  the 
founders  of  both  the  original  colonies,  and  espe- 
cially of  New  Haven,  were  ardent  friends  of  col- 
l^ate  education.  But  Harvard  College  for  a 
long  time  needed  and  received  their  assistance. 
The  C/onnecticut  colony  appropriated  money  to 
establish  a  fellowship  there.  In  every  town  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  receive  and  forward 
contributions  in  aid  of  students  at  Cambridge. 
New  Haven  sent  40  bushels  of  wheat  as  one 
year's  contribution.  But  the  purpose  to  found 
a  coU^  at  New  Haven,  was  cherished  from  the 
outset,  and  was  never  abandoned.  At  a  town 
meeting  held  early  in  1648— less  than  10  years 
after  the  first  settlement — ,  the  town  directed  a 
committee,  appointed  to  dispose  of  vacant  lota,  to 
*' consider  and  reserve  what  lot  they  shall  see 
meet  and  most  convenient  for  a  college,  which 
they  desire  may  be  set  up  so  soon  as  their  ability 
shall  reach  thereunto."  The  subject  waa  repeat- 
edly discussed  both  in  meetings  of  the  town  and 
in  the  colonial  legislature,  but  the  want  of  means 
prevented  the  gratification  of  their  desire.  In 
1659,  a  **  colony  school "  waa  set  up,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  in  time  become  a  college,  but  it 
was  continued  only  three  years.  At  length,  in 
1699,  a  plan  was  devised  for  establishing  the 
long  desired  college.  The  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment were  the  cfergymen  of  the  colony.  Ten 
of  these  were  selected  to  act  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  number,  to  found,  erect,  and  govern  a  col- 
lege. In  1700,  they  performed  the  duty  assigned 
them,  and  the  "colle^te  school"  was  b^im. 
The  next  year,  the  legislature  bestowed  on  it  a 
charter  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  120 
pounds  for  ita  support.  It  was  first  located  at 
Saybrook,  but  the  president  (then  called  rector) 
lived  at  Killingworth  (now  Clinton)  a  few  miles 
distant,  and  the  students  pursued  their  studies 
l^ere  under  his  direction  tiU  his  death  in  1707. 
Afterward,  the  senior  daas  was  instructed  by 
his  successor  at  Milford,  the  other  classes  re- 
maining at  Saybrook,  where  the  successive  an- 
nual commencements  were  held.  In  1716,  the 
trustees  decided  to  remove  the  school  to  New 
Haven,  and  after  much  contention  this  was 
accomplished  the  following  year.  One  year 
later  (1718),  a  generous  and  timely  gift  from 
EUhu  Yale  induced  the  trustees  to  give  the  in- 
stitution the  name  of  Yale  College.  (See  Yale 
College.)  • 

IVinity  College,  at  Hartford,  was  chartered  as 
Washington  College,  in  1823 ;  and  instruction 
was  begun  in  1824.  The  name  was  chan^  in 
1845.  (See  TaiNrrY  College.)  In  addition  to 
these,  there  is  the  Wesleyan  University,  at 
Middletown,  which  was  founded  in  1831.  (See 
Wesleyan  Universtty.) 


Pr(fe89ional  and  Scientific  Instruction. — Un- 
der this  head  are  included  TJieological  Schools, 
Law  ScJiools,  and  Scieniiflc  Schools,  of  whidi  the 
following  is  an  enumeration:  The  Theolosical 
I  Department  of  Yale  Collie  was  oi^ganized  in 
1822.  For  the  year  1875—6,  it  had  99  students. 
!The  Theolodcal  Institute  of  Connecticut  was 
founded  at  East  Windsor,  in  1834,  and  was  re- 
moved to  Hartford,  in  1865.  In  1876,  the  num- 
ber of  students  was  16.  The  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  was  oiuanized  iu  1851  as  the  I'heological 
Department  of  Trinity  Collece.  In  1854,  it  was 
removed  to  Middletown,  and  was  incorporated 
with  its  present  designation.  It  had  39  students 
in  1876.  In  1784,  the  litchfield  Law  School  was 
established  by  Judge  Reeve,  and  it  soon  became 
the  foremost  in  the  U.  S.,  having  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  continued  about 
halH  century.  The  Law  Department  of  Yak 
College  was  separately  organized  in  1826,  thou^ 
no  class  was  formally  gn^uated  till  1843.  The 
number  of  students,  in  1876,  was  76.  The  Med- 
ical Department  of  Yale  College  was  organixed 
in  1813>  The  number  of  students,  in  1876,  was 
50.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Col- 
lege was  begun  in  1846,  as  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  and  graduated  its  first 
dass  in  1852.  Its  rapid  growth  has  been  due 
mainly  to  the  liberality  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bears.  In  1863,  the  l^slatore  granted 
to  it  the  income  ($8,100)  derived  from  lands 
given  by  Congress,  the  previous  year,  to  provide 
colleges  for  me  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  The  school  had  224  students 
for  the  year  1875—6.  The  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Yale  College  has  been  quite  recently 
established,  and  has  as  yet  but  few  pupils. 

Special  Instruction. — ^The  Amencan  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  established  at  Hart- 
ford in  1816,  being  the  first  of  the  kind  on  the 
Western  C6ntinent.  It  receives  pupils  from  all 
the  New  England  States.  The  average  number  is 
usually  about  225.  The  WTiipple  Home  for  Deaf- 
mutes,  at  Mystic  River,  makes  a  specialty  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  talk,  in  which  it  is 
remarkably  successful.  The  State  Reform  School 
for  Boys,  at  West  Meriden,  was  established  in 
1851,  and  opened  in  1854.  It  has  received  in  all 
about  2,350  pupils,  and  has  an  average  number  of 
about  300.  The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at 
Middletown,  was  incorporated  in  1868,  and  re- 
ceived its  fiist  pupil  in  Januaiy  1870.  It  has  an 
average  number  of  from  60  to  80  pupils,  and  re- 
ceives from  ^e  State  $3  per  week  for  each  pupiL 
It  is  designed  to  be  a  reformatory  institution. 
The  Soldiers'  Orphan  Homes,  two  in  number, 
were  opened  10  or  12  years  ago,  at  Darien  and 
Mansfield.  As  the  dass  of  children  for  which  they 
were  designed  is  now  mostly  beyond  school  age, 
they  cannot  be  much  longer  continued  on  uie 
original  basis,  but  the  school  at  Darien  has  already 
been  somewhat  transformed.  The  School  for  Im- 
beciles, at  LakevOle,  was  incorporated  in  1861, 
thou^  it  had  been  previously  carried  on  as  a 
private  institution.  It  receives  from  the  state 
treasury  an  annual  appropriation  of  $7,000. 
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EducaHonal  LUerahtre. — ^The  chief  works  on  I  of  approbation  is  strong,  has  learned  a  difficult 
the  schools  of  the  state  are  the  Report  of  Henry  |  lesson  simply  to  please  his  teacher,  it  is  right  to 
Barnard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  accord  him  all  the  praise  which  he  craves  as  the 
for  1853,  which  contains  a  carefully  prepared  reward  of  his  conduct ;  but  let  not  the  teacher 
history  of  education  in  Connecticut ;  and  histor- ,  fail  to  impress  upon  his  mind,  at  the  same  time, 
ical  accounts  of  particular  institutions  which  have  '  that  this  praise  is  given  because  the  action  per- 
been  published  from  time  to  time.  Besides  these,  i  formed  is  good — is  right ;  so  that  his  mind  may 
histories  of  Yale  College  have  been  prepared  by  be  drawn  from  his  overweening  desire  for  the 
several  persons ;  and  a  full  account  of  Trinity  approbation  of  others,  and  gradually  led  to  ap- 
CoUece  and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  is  con-  preciate  more  highly  liie  approbation  of  his  own 
tained  in  Dr.  E.  E.  B^irdsley's  Histwy  of  the  conscience ;  and  so  in  respect  to  all  the  lower  in- 
Epwsnpcd  Church  in  CamiedicuL  The  educa-  centives.  If  the  child  is  punished  for  a  fault  by 
donal  journals  are  very  important.  The  Con- !  an  angry  teacher  or  parent,  he  will  rather  dread 
necticut  Common  School  Journal  was  first  issued  the  anger  than  be  impressed  with  the  wrongful- 
by  Henry  Barnard,  in  August,  1838.  Four  ness  of  his  conduct ;  and,  if  sly  and  deceitful, 
volumes,  4to,  were  published  in  the  next  4  years,  the  only  result  of  the  punishment  will  be  to  ren- 
and  4  vols,  more,  previous  to  1854.  From  1854  j  der  him  more  careful  to  conceal  than  to  avoid 
to  1866,  inclusive,  13  vols.,  8vo,  were  issued,  similar  wrong-doing  in  the  future.  Hence,  the 
and  after  an  interval  of  4  years  4  vols,  more  interposition  of  the  teacher*s  personality  in  con- 
(1871 — 74),  the  last  two  being  4to.  The  whole  |  nection  with  either  reward  or  punishment  is  an 
number  of  volumes  issued  is  25.  In  January,  obstacle  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  pupil; 
1875,  all  the  educational  journals  of  New  Eng- 1  because  it  diverts  his  attention  from  the  chuac- 
land  were  combined  into  the  New  England  ter  of  his  conduct,  as  good  or  bad  in  itself,  to  an 
Jottmal  of  JS^xvcoHon^  published  weekly  in  Bos- 1  exclusive  consideration  of  its  effects  upon  the 
ton.  The  Journal  of  Education  was  b^un  bv  \  mind  of  the  teacher,  as  producing  praise  or  cen- 
Henry  Barnard,  in  1855,  and  is  still  continued.  |  siure.  Some  thoughtless  teachers  punish  their 
The  series  comprises  about  20  laige  8vo  volumes,  i  pupils  for  not  teUing  of  each  other's  offenses ; 
(See  BARyARD,  Henrt.)  I  when  they  should  be  glad  to  perceive  an  ex- 

OONSCIENCE,  Culture  of.  The  feeling  hibition  of  such  a  sense  of  honor,  and  should 
of  moral  obligation,  the  conviction  that  certain  j  rather  encoura^  and  commend  it.  Of  course, 
actions  are  right  and  others  wrong,  the  sense  of  |  if  a  pupil  who  is  strenuous  in  his  refusal  to  act 
duty,  the  moral  principle,  or  by  whatever  other  the  part  of  a  tale-bearer,  as  mean  and  wrong, 
phrase  of  similar  signification  we  may  define  con-  coula  be  convinced  that  his  duty  demanded  that 
science^  is  the  most  important  object  of  culture  he  should  make  known  the  wrong-doer,  he  would 
in  every  department  and  sta^  of  moral  educa-  at  once  yield ;  but,  after  a  simple  statement  of 
tion.  The  strength  of  this  prmciple,  as  an  active  {  the  case,  he  should  be  permitted  to  exerdse  his 
element  of  character,  differs  greatly  in  different  conscience,  without  any  violence  or  threats  being 
individuals,  whether  children  or  adults.  As  a  brought  against  it.  A  high  standard  of  monu 
general  fact,  however,  children  are  influenced  exceUence  in  a  child  is  just  as  striking  an  in- 
bat  very  slightly  by  a  sense  of  right  or  duty ;  i  stance  of  precocity,  as  great  intellectual  power 


they  are  acted  upon  by  a  different  class  of  mo- 
tives. The  desire  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  the 
love  of  approbation,  emulation,  self-will,  the  hope 
of  reward,  and  the  fear  of  pumshment,  are  the 


and  attainments ;  and  is,  perhaps,  as  much  to  be 
discouraged.  "  Be  content,"  says  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, *'  with  moderate  measures  and  moderate  re- 
sults.    Constantly  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a 


usual  means  by  which  youthful  minds  are  higher  morality,  like  a  higher  intelligence,  must 
swayed,  and  their  actions  controlled,  llie  appe-  be  reached  by  a  slow  growth ;  and  you  will  then 
tites  are  strong ;  the  moral  sentiments,  weak,  have  more  patience  with  those  imperfections  of 
Hence,  to  addr^  the  conscience  of  a  child  as  a  I  nature  which  your  child  hourly  displays.  You 
roiing  principle  would  be  a  great  error ;  perhaps,  |  will  be  less  prone  to  that  constant  scolding,  and 
a  dis^ter.  Still,  children  would  be  treated  as  ,  threatening,  and  forbidding,  by  which  many 
possessing  at  least  the  germ  of  conscience ;  and  |  parents  induce  a  chronic  domestic  irritation,  in 
they  should  early  be  hi&bituated  to  scan  their  the  foolish  hope  that  they  will  thus  make  their 
own  conduct  as  well  as  that  of  others,  and  apply  ;  children  what  they  should  be." 


to  it  a  certain  standard  of  moral  rectitude.  How- 
ever imperfect  this  standard  in  a  child's  mind 
may  be,  much  will  be  gained  when  we  have  in- 
duced him  to  ask,  in  re^rd  to  any  of  his  actions, 
^  Is  it  right  ?"  The  enlightenment  of  conscience 
is  much  easier  than  its  development ;  to  one  who 
is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty,  a 
knowledge  of  specific  right  and  wrong  will  be 
VCTy  readily  acquired.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  tiiat,  whUe  the  child  is  really  restrained  by 
the  bwer  motives  of  conduct,  such  as  those  above 
enumerated,  the  conscience  is  to  be  steadily  but 
^sarefuDy  addressed.    Thus,  if  a  pupil,  whose  love 


The  conscience  is  not  to  be  cultivated  by 
simply  giving  moral  precepts.  "Moral  educa- 
tion," says  Dymond,  "should  be  directed,  not  so 
much  to  informing  the  young  what  they  ought 
to  do,  as  to  inducing  those  moral  dispositions 
and  principles  which  will  make  them  adhere  to 
what  they  Know  to  be  right."  The  highest  suc- 
cess in  this  is  achieved  when  the  pupil  is  seen  to 
be  willing  to  make  self-sacrifice,  to  practice 
self-denial,  in  order  to  do  what  he  feels  to  be 
right,  lliis  point  of  moral  excellence  having 
b^'u  reached,  the  individual  may,  with  entire 
safety,  be  allowed  to  control  his  own  actions, 
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with  the  afiBurance  that  he  wiU  not,  in  any  cir- 
cumstance of  life,  go  far  astray. 

The  basis  of  moral  rectitude  has  not  here  been 
considered;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  plunge  into 
any  speculations  as  to  what  constitutes  tmit  dis- 
criminadve  power  between  richt  and  wrong 
which  is  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.  It  may  undoubtedly  be 
strengthened  by  religious  training  of  a  proper 
character ;  and  hence,  such  training  constitutes  a 
very  important  agency  in  the  culture  of  the  con- 
science. "  Parents,"  says  Hartley, "  should  labor, 
from  the  earliest  dawnings  of  understanding  and 
desire,  to  check  the  growing  obstinacy  of  the  will, 
curb  all  sallies  of  passion,  impress  the  deepest, 
most  amiable,  reverential,  and  awful  sentiments 
of  God,  a  future  state,  and  all  sacred  things.*' 
(See  Moral  Education,  and  Keligiocs  Educa- 
tion^ 

CONSTIT U TION  OF  U.  S.,  a  branch  of 
instruction  forming  part  of  the  course  of  studies 
pursued  in  the  common  schools  of  many  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.  As  the  object  of  common- 
school  education  is  chiefly  to  prepare  for  the  du- 
ties of  citizenship,  it  is  usually  deemed  essential 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  oi^ganic  law  of  the 
nation,  as  the  foundation  of  those  acquirements 
in  political  science  which  eveiy  citizen  needs 
in  order  to  be  able  to  discharge  his  duties  with 
proper  intelligence  and  discrimination.  This  in- 
struction, besides  making  the  pupils  familiar  with 
the  particular  instrument  studied,  may  be  made 
the  basis  for  much  useful  information  in  regard 
to  the  elementary  principles  of  jurisprudence 
and  governmental  oi^nization.  An  analysis 
of  the  various  provisions  pertaining  to  the  three 
great  departments  of  the  government,  showing 
their  respective  powers  and  limitations  of  power, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  underlying  principles, 
cannot  but  prepare  the  youthful  mina  for  more 
advanced  studies  of  this  kind,  besides  being  the 
means  of  a  particular  culture  of  the  reason  and 
judgment,  of  very  great  value.  The  practical 
usenilness  of  the  knowledge  thus  imparted,  par- 
ticularly in  bovs'  schools,  is  scarcely  exceeded  by 
that  of  any  other  branch  of  instruction  usually 
included  in  a  common-school  course.  Many 
valuable  school  text-books  on  this  subject  have 
been  compiled ;  besides  which,  those  designed  to 
teach  the  history  of  the  United  States  generally 
comprehend  also,  as  an  appendix,  the  Constitution 
of  tne  United  States,  arranged  and  adapted  for 
school  study. — See  E.  D.  Mansfield,  American 
Edttcation  (N.  Y.,  1851) ;  and  (as  books  of  ref- 
erence) Story,  On  the  ConstUutUm  qf  U.  S. 
(N.  1.);  Kent,  (hmmentariea  on  American 
Ixiio  (Boston) ;  Mansfield,  Political  Manual 
(N.  Y.);  NoRDHOFP,  Politics  for  Young  Amer- 
icans (N.  Y.);  PoMEROY,  Constitution  and  Law 
(N.  Yj;  Shfppard,  Constitutional  Text-Book, 
and  First  Book  of  the  CanstUution  (Phila.) ; 
Stearns,  Constitution  (f  U.  S.,  with  Concord- 
ance and  classified  Index  (N.  Y.) ;  Townsend, 
Analysis  ff  Civil  Government  (N.  Y.);  An- 
drews, Manual  qf  the  Constitution  qf  the  U.  S* 
(Cin.,  1874). 


CONVENT  SCHOOLS.  The  conventB  of 
the  Christian  church  were  originally  fomnied 
from  ascetic  and  religious,  not  from  literary  aod 
educational  motives;  and,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  their  first  establishment,  but  Httle 
value  appears  to  have  been  attributed  by  tbdr 
inmates  to  literary  culture  and  education.  Basil 
of  Caesarea  was  one  of  the  first  who  re- 
commended the  reception  of  children  into  csak- 
vents  for  the  purpose  of  beinff  educated.  The 
recommendation  was  complied  with  by.  many 
Eastern  convents.  Chrysostom,  as  well  as  other 
bishops,  expressly  ordered  that  convent  schoob 
should  be  opened  also  to  lay  pupils,  and  admon- 
ished parents  to  send  their  children  for  tea  or 
more  years  to  convents,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  piety.  Next 
to  the  F^t,  tne  convents  of  southern  Gaul,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  England  became  the  seats  of 
('hnstian  scholarship.  Lerinum,  in  south^n 
Gaul,  had  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  from  which, 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  many  authors  and 
scholars  proceeded  ;  and,  in  the  British  islandu, 
many  convent  schools  which  imparted  theolo^cal 
as  well  as  other  instruction,  were  especially 
famous  for  the  number  of  nusaionarieB  whom 
they  educated. 

A  new  period  in  the  history  of  convent  schods 
begins  with  the  foundation  of  the  Benedictine 
order.  By  introducing  a  strict  monastic  nik, 
Benedict  not  only  devdoped  the  idea  and  oi^gan- 
ization  of  monasticism,  but  also  made  monastic 
institutions  one  of  the  strong  pillars  of  the 
church.  When,  therefore,  Benedict  and  his  or- 
der added  the  instruction  of  novices,  as  well  as. 
of  other  scholars,  to  the  regular  work  of  the  ccm- 
vent,  he  did  more  for  the  development  of  educa- 
tion among  the  new  states  emei^ging  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  than  any  other  man 
up  to  the  time  of  Chariemaffne.  (See  Bene- 
dictines, Schools  of  the,  and  Charlkmagnb.) 
From  the  8th  to  the  11th  century,  the  Bene- 
dictine schools,  and  their  rivals,  the  cathedral 
and  collegiate  schools  (See  Cathedral  and  Cotr 
LEGiATE  Schools),  were  almost  the  exclusive  re- 
presentatives of  Christian  education  in  western 
Europe.  Some  of  these  schools,  espedaUy  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Enghind,  attained  a  high 
decree  of  prosperity,  and  gave  a  powerful  im- 
puLse  to  the  progress  of  education  by  the  revival 
of  classical  studies.  At  the  time  of  Gregoiy  VII., 
the  convent  schools  began  to  decline.  The  new 
ideas  set  afloat  by  the  crusades,  found  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  Benedictine  schools  too  nar- 
row and  one-sided;  Franciscans,  Dominicann, 
and  other  mendicant  orders  dislodged  the  Bene- 
dictines in  tiie  affections  of  the  lower  classes  ol 
society,  and,  therefore,  gathered  in  their  schoola 
a  large  number  of  scholars  who  otherwise  would 
have  flocked  to  the  Benedictines ;  several  popes, 
as  Innocent  III.,  ostentatiously  evinced  thdr 
preference  for  the  cathedral  schools ;  and,  finally, 
the  rim  of  the  universities  displaced  the  conv^ 
schools  from  their  rank  as  the  highest  class  d 
educational  institutions.  Moreover,  the  town 
schools  soon  began  to  make  a  powerful  oompe- 
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titaon  for  public  favor,  and  created  a  demand  for 
instraction  in  secular  subjects,  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  new  religious  orders ;  and  these, 
like  Uie  Hieronymites,  attempted  a  new  denarture 
in  the  oisanization  of  convent  schools.   1  ne  suc- 
oeas  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  Germany 
and  in  other  European  countries  called  forth,  in 
the  Roman  Cathobc  church,  new  religious  orders, 
which  regarded  the  establishment  of  schools  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  Protestants  as  the  surest 
way  to  obtain  a  controUing  influence  over  the 
rising  generation,  and  thus  to  reconquer  the 
ground  which  had  been  lost  by  the  church. 
AnuHig  these  orders,  the  Jesuits,  the  Piarists, 
the  Uisulines,  and  the  many  congregations  of 
scbod  brothers  and  school  sisters  are  the  best 
known.    In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  convent 
schools  lost  ground  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
influence  which  the  state  governments  exercised 
in  the  organization  and  supervision  of  schools. 
Thev  were  obliged  to  submit  in  many  states  to 
the  legislation  of  the  state  government  on  school 
matters ;  and,  by  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  were  for  a  long  time  deprived  of 
their  most  illustrious  representatives.     In  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  convents,  though  fiercely 
attacked  in  many  states,  and  totally  suppressed 
in  some,  have  found  for  their  schools  a  very  large 
patronage.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  female  convent  scnools,  which  coimt  among 
their  pupils  many  thousands  of  Protestants. 

Convent  school  education  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  reliffion  should  have  a  predominating 
influence  in  the  education  of  the  child,  and  that 
a  complete  retirement  from  the  world  is  condu- 
cive to  the  formation  of  a  Christian  character. 
The  features  which  distinguish  them  as  a  class 
from  other  schools,  consist  chiefly  in  the  peculiar 
methods  of  their  management  and  administra- 
tion. The  course  of  instruction  presents  no 
iDari[ed  points  of  difference  from  tlmt  pursued 
in  other  schools  of  the  same  grade,  comprising,  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  as  the  prospectus 
of  Siese  institutionB  generally  informs  the  public, 
"  an  the  usual  branches  of  a  sound  English  edu- 
caticm,"  with  French,  to  which  a  greater  promi- 
nence iff  given  than  in  the  majority  of  other 
schools.  Instrumental  and  vocal  music,  and  draw- 
ing are  carefollv  attended  to  as  necessary  accom- 
^Mhrnents;  and,  in  many  institutions,  the  pupils 
have  also  the  '*  advantage  of  the  best  masters  for 
dancing."  The  superior  of  each  of  these  schools 
isexp^ted  to  exerdse  special  care  in  the  su- 
pemsion  of  the  deportment  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  g^reatest  possible  attention  is  given  to 
their  religions  and  moral  training.  The  reliffious 
atmo^here  in  which  the  students  live,  and  the 
freauency  of  the  devotional  exercises,  interwoven 
with  the  studies,  are  calculated  to  produce  pro- 
found and  lasting  impressions ;  and  it  is  out 
natural  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  Prot- 
estant pupils  reared  in  Catholic  convents,  should, 
in  after  life,  embrace  a  religion  imder  the  direct 
influence  of  which  they  received  their  early  edu- 
cation. It  is  equally  natural  that  Protestant 
churches  should  be  greatly  opposed  to  convent 


education,  and  should  earnestly  warn  Protestant 
parents  against  placing  their  children  in  institu- 
tions which,  in  so  many  cases,  while  affording  a 
thorough  secular  education,  divert  the  minds  of 
their  pupils  from  the  religious  faith  of  their 
parents. 

CONVERSATION  has  many  claims  to  con- 
sideration as  an  agency  in  education,  both  in  an 
active  and  passive  sense.  The  child  may  not 
only  receive  information  by  listening  to  the  dis- 
course of  his  elders  and  superiors,  but  is  taught, 
through  the  imitative  faculty,  to  think  and  speak 
in  a  correct,  easy,  familiar,  and  pleasing  manner. 
The  mere  student  of  books  cannot  mingle  in  so- 
ciety with  ease  and  grace ;  having  been  a  recip- 
ient simply,  he  has  no  habit  of  dSpensing  inform 
mation.  He  is,  as  it  were,  an  intellectual  buik  of 
deposit,  but  has  no  circulating  medium.  His 
ideas  are  either  imperfect  for  the  want  of  an 
interchange  with  those  of  other  minds,  or  they 
are  vague  and  misty  for  the  want  of  that  prac- 
tical definition  which  can  alone  result  from  cloth- 
ing them  in  familiar  language.  His  views  are 
one-sided  and  narrow,  because  they  have  not  been 
corrected  by  contrast  with  tliose  of  others. 
'*  Conversation,"  says  Bacon,  "makes  a  ready  man ;" 
that  is,  the  mind,  by  the  constant  use  of  its  stores 
of  knowledge,  applies  a  practical  rule  in  making 
its  acquisitions,  and  selects  that  which  is  available 
and  usefuL  It  does  not  indulge  in  mystic  specu- 
lation, but  A^Apts  itself  to  the  demands  of  com- 
mon sense.  The  solitai^  philosopher  may,  in  his 
seclusion,  develop  insenious  hypotheses  and  com- 
prehensive theones;  but  it  is  only  when  he  comes 
forth  and  discourses  with  his  fellows  that  his 
philosophy  becomes  of  any  practical  use.  Young 
persons  should  be  constantly  practiced  in  conver- 
sation with  each  other,  or  with  their  elders,  upon 
the  subjects  of  their  studies,  as  well  as  the  inci- 
dents of  their  experience ;  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  talk  as  well  as  listen,  both  for  the 
improvement  of  their  power  of  ready  expression 
ana  for  the  general  culture  of  their  minos.  The 
mere  reading  of  books,  without  talking  or  writr 
ing,  may  m&e  a  learned  man,  but  will  never 
produce  a  really  useful  one.  Flippancy,  cap- 
tiousnesB,  conceitedness,  and  forwaraness  in  ad- 
vancing opinions,  or  in  disputing  about  them, 
should  of  course  be  repressea,  and  humility  and 
modesty  be  cultivated;  candor  should  always 
be  encouraged,  as  the  best  guide  to  knowledge. 
In  this  way,  conversation  will  be  not  only  an 
important  agent  in  intellectual  culture,  but  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  in  social  education, 
that  is,  in  training  the  individual  for  useful 
and  agreeable  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  E.  D. 
Mansfield,  in  American  Education^  thus  sums 
up  the  advantages  of  conversation  as  a  means  of 
education :  **  (1)  The  rapidity  and  ease  of  con- 
versation enables  an  inteUigent  person  to  com- 
municate information,  or  suggest  ideas,  or  direct 
attention,  with  a  readiness  and  a  velocity  which 
it  is  impossible  to  do  by  reading  ;  (2)  It  may  be 
done  more  fully  and  more  accurately,  because 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  to  ex- 
press different  shades  of  thought,  and  to  illustrate 
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in  dififcrent  ways ;  (3)  Conversation  suggests 
rapidly  numerous  ideas  which  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  very  limited  manner  by  written  in- 
struction ;  and  (4)  Such  instruction  may  thus 
draw  out  a  sympathy  of  minds,  by  which  the 
pupil  is  enlivenea,  is  led  forward  without  labor, 
and  ascends,  enlarees  the  circle  of  ideas,  loves  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  inquires  into  the 
reason  of  things,  ¥rithout  ever  suspecting  that  a 
task  has  been  put  upon  him." 

Conversation  brings  into  play  a  great  variety 
of  faculties,  which  without  it  are  quite  apt  to 
rust  from  disuse;  but  in  order  to  exerdse  its 
best  influence,  it  must  be  spontaneous  and  un- 
restrained, except  by  a  due  regard  to  the  amen- 
ities of  social  intercourse.  It  then  becomes  the 
genuine  inspirer  of  wit,  fancy,  and  sentiment, 
which  find  their  best  and  truest  exercise  in  the 
gladsome  communion  of  congenial  minds.  But 
to  have  this  effect,  it  must  be  an  interchange,  not 
a  one-sided  harangue ;  nor  must  it  be  permitted 
to  degenerate  into  dogmatism  or  debate.  The 
true  art  of  conversation,  apart  from  its  intellect- 
ual requirements,  corresponds  with  the  art  of 
politeness,  the  basic  principle  of  which  is,  to  try 
to  please  others  by  making  them  pleased  with 
themselves.  Hence,  however  much  we  may  diflfer 
in  opinion  with  others,  we  should  still  treat  their 
opinions  with  respect ;  and  if  we  are  obliged  to 
controvert  them,  we  should  do  it  rather  by  sug- 
gesting views  and  considerations  in  opposition, 
than  by  anything  bordering  on  dogmatism  or  de- 
nunciation. Candor,  chanty,  and  courtesy  alike 
suggest  this  course,  and  will  be  much  more  apt 
to  produce  conviction  than  positive  assertion  or 
heated  debate.  Conversation  has  been  compared 
to  "  a  ball,  which  is  thrown  from  player  to  player 
without  being  allowed  to  drop,  and  thus  xeeps 
each  one  in  play-"  Carried  on  in  this  way,  and 
upon  this  pnnciple,  it  constitutes  an  educational 
instrumentality  of  peculiar  value  and  impor- 
tance. 

OONVEBSATIONAL  METHOD.  This 
refers  to  the  mode  of  giving  instruction,  in  which 
the  lessons,  instead  of  being  formal  recitations, 
exercises,  explanations,  or  lectures,  consist  of  a 
familiar  discourse  by  the  teacher,  interspersed 
with  questions  or  remarks  by  the  pupils ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  which  the  lessons  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  conversations,  both  as  to  the  manner  of 
presenting  the  subject  and  the  style  of  language 
employed.  This  mode  of  teaching  is  especially 
adapted  to  young  children,  because  it  affords  the 
teacher  a  constant  opportunity  to  appeal  to  their 
intelligence  and  experience,  and  to  employ  the 
simplest  colloquial  expressions.  Besides,  the 
utmost  freedom  being  given  to  the  pupils,  they 
are  enabled  to  show  by  their  questions  and  re- 
marks to  what  extent  and  in  what  respect  they 
need  special  instruction  and  information.  In 
order  to  arouse  and  sustain  the  pupils'  interest, 
their  attention  is  called  to  such  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  as,  although  quite  obvious 
when  shown  or  explained,  are  usually  overlooked 
by  children,  who  are  generaUy  but  superficial 
observers  before  being  trained  to  close  attention 


and  careful  investigation.  In  object  teaching, 
the  lessons  should  always  be  conversational,  t& 
teacher  saying  only  enough  to  lead  the  pupils  to 
observe,  and  to  talk  froely  about  what  they 
notice.  As  examples  of  the  conversational 
method  we  may  refer  to  the  beautiful  coDoquial 
lessons  contained  in  some  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Aiken  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  (See  Evenings  ai 
Home,  edited  by  Cecil  Hartley.)  That  on  The 
Leauminotis  PUtnts  is  an  excellent  exam^: 
although  the  style  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as 
that  which  would  be  used  in  an  actoal  oral 
lesson.  The  lesson  is  given  by  Uie  ixkUm  to 
two  pupils,  George  and  Harry ^  and  commenoeB 
with  an  exclamation  of  the  former,  who  has  ap- 
proached a  bean-field,  and  proceeds  as  follows:— 

G.    What  a  delightful  scent ! 

U.  CharoiiDg !  It  is  sweeter  than  Mr.  Easenoe's 
shop. 

T.    Do  you  know  whence  it  conies? 

G.  0— it  is  from  the  bean-field  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge,  I  suppose. 

T.  It  is.  This  is  the  month  in  which  beam  are 
in  blossom.  See— the  stalks  are  fiill  of  their  black  and 
white  flowers. 

H.  I  see  peas  in  blossom,  too,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  field. 

G.  Yon  told  us  some  time  ago  of  grass  and  corn 
[wheat]  flowers ;  but  they  make  a  poor  figure  com- 
pared with  these. 

T.  They  do.  The  glory  of  a  corn-field  is  when  it 
is  ripe;  but  peas  and  beans  look  very  shabbily  at 
that  time. 

The  blossoms  of  the  bean  and  pea  are  then 
brought,  and  compared  by  the  pupik ;  and  the 
lesson  proceeds. 

T.     Do  yon  think  the»e  flowers  much  alike  ? 

H.    O  no — very  little. 

G.    Yes — a  good  deal. 

T.  A  little  and  a  good  deal !  How  can  that  be? 
Come,  let  us  see.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  much 
resemble  each  other  in  size  or  color. 

G.    No — but  I  think  they  do  in  shape. 

T.  True.  They  are  both  irregular  flowers,  and 
have  the  same  distribution  of  parts.  They  are  of  the 
kind  called  papUiotiaceous ;  fl*om  papUto,  the  Latin 
word  for  butterfly,  which  insect  they  are  thought  tu 
resemble,  etc.,  etc. 

All  the  characteristics  are  thus  suooesBivdy 
unfolded  in  this  familiar  manner,  the  exjdana- 
tions  of  the  teacher  being  interspersed  wi^  the 
remarks  of  the  pupils,  llooker's  Child's  Book 
of  Nature  presents  another  excellent  illustratioD 
of  the  conversational  mode  of  instruction,  to 
which  maybe  added  many  others.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  fuDy  to  show  this  method  in  a 
book ;  since  its  characteristics  are  freedom  uid 
spontaneity,  the  pupil  talking  in  a  child-like 
manner,  and  the  teacner  adapting  his  words  and 
modes  of  illustration  to  the  condition  of  the 
pupil's  mind,  as  shown  during  the  lesson.  This 
method  of  instruction,  in  the  elementaiy  stages, 
is  far  more  effective  than  that  which  is  given  by 
means  of  text-books,  much  of  the  lanpiage  ci 
which  usually  needs  to  be  translated  into  sndi 
as  is  suitable  to  the  child*s  comprehension. 

COOPBB IKSTITUTE,  or  Cooper  Unimi. 
See  Cooper,  Potrr. 

COOPBB.  Peter,  an  American  philantiiio- 
pist  and  the  rounder  of  the  ''Union  left  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  Art,"  a  hu^  and  im-  * 
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portant  iiiBtitation  of  learning  in  the  dty  of  New  '  other  souroeB.  The  expenditureB  for  carrying  <m 
iQrk,comiaonlycalledafter  its  founder  *' Cooper  ,  the  several  departments  from  1859  to  18*75, 
institute/'  was  bom  in  New  York,  Febr.  12.,  I  were  $583,840.27,  and  the  total  expenditures 
1791.  He  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  seven- <  on  building  and  education  to  Jan.  1.,  1875, 
teen  to  the  trade  of  coadi-making,  ai^  soon  rose    $1,213,840.85. 

to  a  conspicuous  position  among  the  manufact-  The  course  of  instruction,  as  indicated  above 
urers  of  the  United  States.  Ine  development  in  the  words  of  the  founder,  has  been  gradually 
of  American  industry,  has  continued,  throughout  and  steadily  developed ;  and  the  Cooper  Union, 
his  long  life,  to  be  an  object  of  his  patriotic  at  present,  takes  a  high  position  among  the  in- 
aspiiations ;  and,  in  his  later  years,  there  has  dustrial  schools  of  the  country.  A  thorough  and 
been  hardly  a  question  relating  to  the  industrial  practical  course  of  mathematical  and  scientific 
interests  of  the  country,  in  the  discussion  of  studies  in  connection  with  all  branches  of  practi- 
which  he  has  not  taken  a  prominent  part.  But  cal  engineering  and  chemistry,  forms  a  cur- 
the  one  great  subject  which,  more  thiui  any  riculum  of  five  years,  which  entitles  the  student 
other,  engrossed  the  attention  of  his  riper  years,  '  to  the  diploma  and  the  medal  of  the  Cooper 
was  the  Vacation  of  the  industrial  classes,  llie  Union.  This  course  is  pursued  in  classes  of  free 
▼alue  of  a  good  education  he  prized  all  the  more  instruction  given  every  evening  of  the  week,  ex- 
hi^y,  because  durins  his  youth  his  own  edu-  I  cept  Sunday  and  Saturday.  1  ne  course  is  open 
cation  had  been  sadfy  neglected.  Only  for  a  to  both  sexes.  It  is  entirely  free,  as  is  all  the  in- 
aingle  year  had  he  been  sent  to  school ;  all  the  «  struction  given  in  every  department  of  this  in- 
varied  knowledge  acauired  by  him  since,  was  the  stitution.  The  classes  of  tne  scientific  depart- 
fruit  of  laborious  self-education.  As  an  earnest  |  ment,  are  held  in  the  evenings,  when  the  young 
friend  of  education,  he  took  an  active  part  in  !  people  who  attend  can  get  freedom  from  the 
the  development  of  the  public-school  system  of  i  daily  occupations  in  which  most  of  them  are  en- 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  a  trustee  and  ^aged.  In  all  branches  of  study,  however,  both 
vice-president  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  •  in  the  scientific  and  in  the  art  departments,  a  cer- 
after  this  society  had  been  merged  in  the  Board  tificate  of  proficiency  is  given  to  any  pupil  who 
of  Education,  became  a  school  commissioner,  has  made  a  certain  degree  of  progress  in  any 
His  effort  to  improve  the  deficient  education  of  special  branch  of  study,  independently  of  the 
his  you^,  and  tne  high  opinion  which  he  held  I  diploma  given  for  proper  attainments  made  in 
of  the  value  of  education,  early  inspired  him  ,  the  whole  course  of  studies  that  belong  to  the 
with  the  wish  to  found  a  grand  institution  for  ;  curriculum.  The  free  classes  in  art  are  held  both 
the  gratuitous  instruction,  chiefly  of  the  indus-  in  tlie  day-time  and  in  tlie  evening.  The  day 
trial  classes  of  his  native  city.  *'  I  determined,*'  |  classes  are  exclusively  for  women,  and  the  young 
be  says  himself,  "  if  ever  1  could  acquire  the  i  men  attend  only  the  evening  classes.    In  these. 


means,  I  would  build  such  an  institution,  as 
would  open  its  doors  at  night  with  a  full  course 
of  instruction,  calculated  to  enable  mechanics 
to  nnderstand  both  the  theorv  and  the  most 


may  be  studied,  under  careful  and  thorough  in- 
struction, all  those  methods  of  construction  and 
design  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  most  of  the  useful 
arts: — I^erspective,  mechanical,  and  architectural 


skillful  practioe  of  their  severed  trades ;  so  that  j  drawing,  drawing  from  cast  and  life,  and  model- 
they  could  not  only  apply  their  labor  to  the  best  ing  in  clay.  The  practical  application  of  these 
possible  advantage,  out  enjoy  the  happiness  of  |  elementary  arts  of  design,  is  not  left  entirely  to 
acquiring  useful  knowledge — tlie  purest  and  the  student ;  but  classes  are  organized  also  for 
most  innocent  of  aU  sources  of  enjoyment.  By  •  drawing  and  engraving  on  wood,  and  in  the  vari- 
this  means,  I  hoped  to  contribute  to  tiie  elevation  |  ous  depMurtments  of  photography,  such  as  pen-  and- 
aod  ibd  happiness  of  the  industrial  classes  to  i  ink  drawing  from  whidi  negatives  are  taken, 
which  I  belonged.  Finally,  my  plan  also  pro-  the  retoucmng  of  natives,  and  painting  or 
vided  for  a  school  of  art  suited  to  the  wants  of  crayon  drawing  on  positives.  It  is  contemplated 
females,  during  the  day,  with  a  reading  room  to  introduce  other  applications  as  soon  as  practi- 
iod  library  open  to  both  sexes,  from  eight  o'clock  cable,  so  as  to  bring  every  department  of  element- 
in  the  morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  ni^ht."  This  ary  instruction  close  to  the  practical  life  and  re- 
design was  carried  out  by  the  establishment  of  I  munerative  employment  of  each  student,  while 
the  **  Cooper  Union  for  the  advancement  of  |  he  or  she  remains  at  school,  or  immediately  on 
Sdenoe  and  Art,"  after  the  erection  of  a  mag-  i  leaving  it.  The  corps  of  instructors,  in  1875, 
aificent  building  occupying  an  entire  block  be-  j  numbered  20,  of  whom  3  were  ladies,  and  the 
tween  Third  and  Fourth  avenues  and  Seventh  !  number  of  pupils  was  2,878,  a  greater  number 
and  Eighth  streets.  The  deed  of  trust  devotes  I  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  trades  and  occu- 
the  institution,  with  aU  its  rents,  issues,  and  '  pations  most  largely  represented  among  the 
profits,  to  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the  |  pupils  of  the  Union  were  the  clerks  and  book- 
wmking  classes  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  i  keepers  (369),  machinists  and  iron-workers  (306), 
original  cost  of  the  buil(£ng  when  conveyed  to  i  carvers  and  turners  (293),  engravers  and  lithog- 
the  trustees  was  $630,000.    The  aggregate  re- '  raphers  (261),  teachers  and  students  (140).  The 


oeipts,  from  the  opening  of  the  institution  in 
1859,  to  Jan.  1.,  1875,  amounted  to  $572,291.27, 
of  which  $502,720.69  were  from  rents,  $31,934.74 
from  donations,  and  $37,635.84  from  sundry 


free  reading  room  was  visited  during  the  year 
1874 — 1875  by  581,798  persons,  a  daily  average 
of  nearly  2,000.  In  the  library  there  are  about 
16,000  volumes,  and  the  books  drawn  by  the 
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readers  numbered  129,655.  The  board  of  trustr 
ees  have  also  established  a  department  of  consul- 
tation to  assist  the  inventors  and  manufacturers 
of  new  processes;  and,  during  the  year  1874  to 
1875,  more  than  350  persons  applied  for  advice. 
As  the  popular  lecture  is  now  recognized  in 
America  as  a  standing  institution,  the  trustees 
have  provided  that  two  courses  of  lectures,  from 
six  to  twelve  each,  shall  be  annually  given  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  (Jooper  Union,  during  the  course 
of  each  six  months,  on  subjects  connected  with 
social  or  physical  science.  Men  of  a  high  class 
are  selected  as  lecturers,  who  being  distinguished 
in  their  several  departments  and  well-known, 
draw  large  audiences,  fully  taxing  the  capacity 
of  the  hall,  though  it  accommodates  more  than 
2,000  people.  Besides,  there  are  several  smaller 
halls  m  tne  building  of  the  Cooper  Union,  in 
which  free  lectures  are  given  by  the  several  pro- 
fessors on  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  English 
literature,  elocution  and  rhetoric,  art,  and  artistic 
economy. 

OOOTE,  Edward,  a  noted  English  teacher, 
and  the  author  of  the  English  School-Master,  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  school-books,  first  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  1627.  A  good  idea  of  the 
character  and  contents  of  this  quaint  old  book 
may  be  obtained  from  the  title-page,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy : 

Thb 

ENGLISH 

School-Masteb. 

Teaching  all  his  Scholars,  of  what    age    so  ever, 

the  most  easy,  short,  and  perfect  order  of 

distinct  fading,  and  true  Writing 

oar  English-tongue,  that  hath 

ever  yet  been  known  or 

published  by  any. 

And  farther  alao  teacheth  a  direct  course,  how  many 

unskilful  persons  may  easily  both   understand  any 

hard  Enghsh  words,  which  they  shall  in  Scriptures, 

Sermons,  or  else-where  hear  or  read;  and  also  be  made 

able  to  use  the  same  aptly  themselves :  and  generally 

whatsoever  is  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  Englim 

speech ;  so  that  he  which  hath  this  book  only  needeth 

to  buy  no  other  to  make  him  fit  from  his  Letters  to 

the  Grammar- Scfiool,  for  an  Appreniice,  or 

any  other  private  use,  so  far  as  concerneth 

English :  And  therefore  it  is  made 

not  only  for  Children,  though  the 

first  book  be  meer  childish 

for  them,but  also  for  other; 

especially  for  those  that 

are  ignorant   in  the 

Latin  Tongue. 

In  the  next  pap^e,  the  School-Master  hangeth  forth  his 

Table  to  the  view  of  all  beholders,  setting  forth  some 

of  the  chief  Commodities  of  his  profession. 
Devised  for  thy  sake  that  wantest  any  part  of  this 
skill ;  by  Edward  Coote,  Master  of  the  Free-School 

in  Saint  Edmund's- Bury. 

Perused  and  approved  by  publick  Auihority;   and 

now  the  40  time  Imprinted :  with  cet'tain  Copies 

to  write  by^at  the  end  of  this  Book,  added. 

Printed  by  A.  M.  andR.  R.  for  the  company  of  Stationers 

1G80. 

The  foUowing  verses,  extracted  from  this  book, 

give  a  picturesque  idea  of  Coote's  mode  of  school 

management  and  discipline : 

The  Sohool-masteb  to  his  Schoz^abs. 

"  My  child  and  scholar  take  good  heed 
onto  the  words  that  here  are  set. 

And  see  thou  do  accordingly, 

or  else  be  sure  thou  shalt  be  beat. 


First,  I  command  thee  Ood  to  serve, 
then,  to  thy  parents,  duty  yield ; 

Unto  all  men  be  courteous, 

and  mannerly,  in  town  and  field. 

Tonr  deaths  unbuttoned  do  not  use, 
let  not  your  hose  ungartered  be  ; 

Have  handkerchief  in  readiness, 

wash  hands  and  face,  or  see  not  me. 

Lose  not  your  books,  ink-horns,  or  pens, 
nor  girdle,  garters,  hat  or  band. 

Let  shoes  be  tyed,  pin  shirt-band  close, 
keep  well  your  hands  at  any  hand. 

If  broken-hosed  or  shoe'd  you  go, 

or  slovenly  in  your  array. 
Without  a  girdle,  or  untmst, 

then  you  and  I  must  have  a  fray. 

If  that  thou  cry,  or  talk  aloud, 

or  books  do  read,  or  strike  with  knifis ; 
Or  lauffh,  or  play  unlawftdly, 

then  you  and  I  must  be  at  strife. 

If  that  you  curse,  miscall,  or  swear, 

if  that  you  pick,  filch,  steal,  or  lye : 

If  you  forget  a  scholar's  part, 

then  must  yon  sure  your  points  nnty*. 

If  that  to  school  you  do  not  go, 

when  time  doth  call  you  to  the  same ; 

Or,  if  you  loiter  in  the  streets, 

when  we  do  meet,  then  look  for  blame. 

Wherefore,  my  child,  behave  thyself, 

so  decently,  in  all  assays. 
That  thou  may'st  purchase  parents*  love, 

and  eke  obtain  thy  master's  praise." 

See  BarKaro,  Educational  Biography^  s.  t. 
Ezekiel  Cheever. 

COPY-BOOKS.    See  Pekmanship. 

COPYING,  in  school  education,  has  several 
applications :  (1)  Writing  or  drawing  by  imita- 
tion from  an  original,  which  constitutes  an  es- 
sential part  of  primary  instruction,  since  the  eye 
must  be  trained  to  the  observation  of  forms,  as 
well  as  the  hand  to  execute  them.  Hence,  the 
first  lessons  in  writing  largely  consist  in  practic- 
ing the  pupil  in  copying  (I)  the  elements  of  1^ 
ters,  —  straight  lines,  curves,  etc;  (2)  letters; 
(3)  words;  and  (4)  sentences.  In  connection  with 
this  copying,  much  incidental  instruction  is 
requirea,  all  of  which,  however,  is  addressed  to 
the  faculty  of  imitation.  (See  Penmanship.) 
Rudimentary  instruction  in  drawimr  must  be  w 
a  oimikr  cLaiacter.  beginning  w^i  lineB  in 
various  positions  and  relations  to  each  other, 
then  passing  to  simple  figures,  and  thenoe  to 
more  complex  forms ;  but,  in  all  these,  it  is  the 
eye  that  must  be  trained  through  the  £aculty  of 
imitation,  simultaneously  with  the  gradual  ac- 
quisition of  manual  skill  by  means  of  constant 
practice.     (See  Drawing.) 

(II)  The  cop3ring,  from  books,  of  selected  pas- 
sages in  prose  and  poetry  is  a  very  useful  exer- 
cise, if  properly  and  systematically  performed. 
Of  course,  this  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  de- 
mentary  instruction,  mat  is,  after  the  pupil  has 
learned  to  write  with  some  degree  of  facility ; 
and,  when  the  utmost  accuracy  is  insisted  upon, 
it  will  be  found  an  effective  means  of  imparting 
habits  of  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  md  the 
use  of  capital  letters ;  and  will  also  have  a  veiy 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  pupil's  style,  impreasinff 
upon  his  memory  a  great  variety  of  words  ana 
phrases,  and  thus  aiding  him  to  acquire  fluem^ 
and  accuracy  of  expression.  It  was  on  this 
principle  that  Demosthenes  copied  the  histoiy  of 
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ThucydideB  so  many  times ;  since  he  desired  to 
catch  the  style  of  composition  peculiar  to  that 
^reat  writer.  What  is  particularly  necessary  in 
the  use  of  language,  both  oral  and  written,  is 
practice ;  and,  without  superseding  exercises  in 
dictation  and  composition,  both  of  which  are  in- 
dispensable, copying,  as  here  described,  should 
be  treated  as  an  essential  part  of  the  school 
work. 

(Ill)  The  term  copying  is  also  applied  to  the 
reprehensible  practice,  often  found  to  exist  in 
classes  and  scnools  that  are  imperfectly  disci- 
plined, of  one  pupils  transcribing  by  stealth 
what  has  been  written  by  another.  Weak  or 
idle  pupils  will,  if  they  are  permitted,  in  this 
way  arail  themselves  of  the  work  of  their  neigh- 
bors, thus  failing  to  receive  the  benefits  of  Uie 
instruction  ^ven  to  the  class,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  deceiving  the  teacher.  The  effects  of  this 
practice  are,  therefore,  bad  intellectually  and 
morally,  and  all  necessary  vigilance  should  be 
exercised  ^nthe  teacher  to  prevent  or  suppress  it. 

CO&DEBIXJS,  Mathurin  [Fr,  Oyrdiei% 
a  celebrated  Protestant  school-teacher,  bom  in 
France,  in  1479,  and  died  in  1564.  One  of  his 
most  distinguished  pupils  was  Calvin,  who  ded- 
icated to  him  one  of  nis  works.  He  published 
several  text-books  for  schools,  among  which  the 
best  known  is  CoUoauia  SchoUisiicd  (Scholastic 
CoBoquies),  published  in  1564.  This  work  was 
long  and  extensively  used  in  giving  instruction 
in  uie  Latin  language ;  and,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  school-books  ever  published. 

COBN£LL  COLLEGE,  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Iowa,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  founded  in  1857  for  the  edu- 
cation of  both  sexes.  The  institution  has  three 
spacious  buildings,  llie  college  campus,  em- 
bracing about  twenty  acres,  is  beautifully  de- 
signed by  nature,  and  commands  one  of  the 
finest  prospects  in  the  countir.  The  college  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  largest  and  best  collections  of 
niinerals  and  fossils  in  the  West,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  a  library  of  over  4,000  volumes. 
The  coUqge  property  is  valued  at  $65,000,  and 
the  productive  funds  amount  to  $40,000.  Free 
tuition  is  given  in  the  preparatory  and  collegiate 
departments  to  disabled  soldiers  and  orphans  of 
soldiers.  Five  scholarships,  endowed  with  $500 
each,  have  been  founded  for  die  purpose  of  edu- 
cating destitute  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  The  beneficiaries  are  exempt  from  all 
charges  of  tuition  and  incidental  fees.  There 
are  a  preparatory  department,  with  classical  and 
scientific  courses,  and  a  collegiate  department, 
with  a  classical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts ;  a  scientific  course,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science ;  and  a  civil 
engineering  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering.  The  young  men 
■are  required  to  practice  military  drill  uncfer  an 
officer  of  the  armv  detailed  by  the  secretary  of 
war  as  professor  oi  militarv  science  and  tactics ; 
a  system  of  light  gymnastics  has  been  provided 
for  the  young  women.  In  1873 — 4,  there  were 
25  instruetors,  and  405  preparatory  and  54  col- 


legiate students.  The  Rev.  Wm.  F.  King,D.  D., 
is  (1876)  the  president.  

OOBNELL  UKIYEBSITT,  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  was  chartered  in  1865,  and  opened  in 
1868.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Ezra  Cornell, 
of  Ithaca,  who  gave  for  its  establishment  $500,000 
and  over  200  acres  of  land,  to  be  used  as  a  farm 
and  as  a  site  for  the  university  buildings.  He 
has  since  made  other  donations  amounting  to 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  state  trans- 
ferred to  the  university  its  agricultural  land-scrip, 
granted  by  Congress,  representing  990,000  acres, 
the  proceeds  to  form  an  endowment  for  general 
and  industrial  science  and  art.  The  grounds  lie 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  village»  nearly  400 
feet  above  Cayuga  Lake,  and  command  a  splen- 
did view.  The  principal  building  are  the  South 
Building,  Nortii  Building,  Mc^raw  Buildi^, 
Sibley  College,  Laboratory  Building,  Cascadilm 
Place,  University  Chapel,  and  Sage  Colltt»  for 
women  (the  gift  of  Heniy  W.  Sage,  of  Brook- 
lyn), who  by  the  action  of  the  trustees,  in  1872, 
are  admitted  to  the  university  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  men.  llie  value  of  the  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  apparatus  is  $700,000 ;  the 
amount  of  productive  funds,  $1,153,999.  The 
yearly  income  is  $107,500.  State  students  to 
the  number  of  128  (one  from  each  assembly  dis- 
trict of  New  York)  may  be  admitted  each  year. 
These  state  students  are  selected,  by  yearly  com- 
petitive examinations,  from  the  various  public 
schools  and  academies  maintained  by  the  people 
of  New  York.  For  state  students,  for  students 
in  agriculture,  and  for  all  resident  graduates  pur- 
suing post-graduate  courses,  there  is  no  charge 
for  tuition  or  for  the  use  of  the  library  and  col- 
lections; but  for  all  others  the  tuition  fee  is  $20 
a  term,  or  $60  a  year.  Some  of  the  students  sup- 
port themselves  wholly,  or  in  part,  while  pursuing 
their  studies,  by  laboring  on  the  farm,  in  the 
machine-shops,  or  in  the  printing  establishment, 
for  which  they  receive  from  the  university  the 
usual  rate  of  wages.  Skilled  labor  is  mostly  in 
demand. 

The  points  in  which  this  university  differs  from 
most  of  the  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States  may  be  summed  up,  in  brief,  as 
follows:  (1)  The  addition  to  the  ordinary  govern- 
ing faculty  of  non-resident  professors  and  lec- 
turers, some  of  whom  deliver  each  year  courses 
of  lectures  upon  subjects  in  the  investigation  of 
which  they  nave  acquired  a  high  reputation; 
(2)  Liberty  in  the  choice  of  studies;  (3)  The 
prominence  given  to  studies  which  are  practically 
useful;  (4)  The  absence  of  a  marking  system 
determining  the  relative  rank  of  each  student  in 
his  class;  (5)  The  non-sectarian  character  of  the 
institution. 

The  instruction  is  comprised  in  four  great 
divisions :  general  courses,  optional  courses,  spe- 
cial courses,  and  post-graduate  courses.  The 
general  courses  are  four  in  number,  namely  :  in 
arts,  in  literature,  in  science,  in  philosophy.  The 
course  in  arts,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  extends  through  four  years.  It  includes 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  is  similar  to 
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the  tuna]  academic  ooune  in  the  other  coDeoes 
and  uniyersities  of  the  United  Ktates.  During  me 
first  year,  no  option  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of 
studies.  In  the  second  year,  everything  is  op- 
tional, except  (^reek,  Latin,  and  the  exercises  in 
elocution  and  rhetoric.  Diuing  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  everything  is  optional,  except  the 
studies  in  the  departments  of  philosophy  and 
letters.  During  the  first  and  second  years,  Latin 
and  (Ireek  are  required  four  times  a  week  each ; 
and  after  that  they  may  he  pursued  through  the 
two  remaining  years  so  as  to  occupy  twelve  out 
of  the  fifteen  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  The 
course  in  literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Badielor  of  Literature,  extends  through  four 
years.  It  differs  from  the  course  in  arts  in  re- 
quiring no  Greek,  and  is  characterized  by  a  lar- 
ger amount  of  attention  to  the  modem  languages 
and  English  literature.  The  course  in  science, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  ex- 
tends through  four  years,  and  includes  five  hours 
a  week, during  the  last  year, devoted  to  someone 
science  as  a  8{>ecialty.  Its  peculiar  features  are 
the  study  of  mathematics,  of  the  French  and 
(ilerman  languages,  and  of  the  historical,  phys- 
ical, moral,  and  political  sciences.  The  course  in 
philosophy,  also  of  four  years,  is  designed  to  be  a 
scientific  course  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  pre- 
ceding. lAtin  is  required  for  admission,  as  in 
the  courses  in  arts  and  literatiu^.  It  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  Optional 
courses  are  those  which  the  student  may  select 
for  himself.  In  no  course  is  it  necessary,  for 
the  attainment  of  a  degree,  that  the  studies 
should  be  foUowed  exactly  in  the  prescribed  or- 
der; and,  in  the  general  courses,  equivalents  are 
accepted,  in  some  cases,  for  the  studies  indi- 
cated, provided  they  are  of  the  same  general 
character.  The  special  courses  differ  from  the 
general  courses,  not  only  in  the  studies  which 
they  include,  but  also  in  the  important  fact,  that 
while  the  general  courses  have  chiefly  in  view 
the  culture  of  the  mind,  the  special  courses  aim 
rather  to  fit  students  more  immediately  for  some 
one  of  the  departments  of  productive  industry. 
There  are  eleven  special  courses;  namely,  (1) 
agriculture,  with  a  full  course  of  four  years, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  architecture,  with  a  full  course  of  four  years, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture; 

(3)  chemistry  and  physics;  (4)  civil  en^neer- 
ing,  with  a  full  course  of  four  years,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering; 
(5)  history  and  political  science ;  (6)  languages, 
comprising  three  schools — of  the  ancient  &n- 
guages,  of  living  Asiatic  and  Oriental  languages, 
and  of  modem  languages ;  (7)  mathematics  and 
astronomy ;  (ft)  mechanic  arts,  with  a  full  course 
of  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering;  (9)  military  science ; 
(10)  natural  history,  comprising  the  school  of 
botany,  the  school  of  geology  and  palaeontology, 
and  the  school  of  zoology ;  (11)  philosophy  and 
letters,  with  a  school  of  philosophy  and  a  school 
of  letters,  the  latter  having  a  department  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  P^nglish  literature,  and  a  de- 


partment of  rhetoric  and  general  literature.  No- 
regular  post-graduate  courses  have  been  arranged, 
l^he  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Veterinary  Science  ia 
conferred  on  students  who  pursue  a  four  years' 
course  in  that  study  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment The  advanced  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Civil 
Engineer,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and 
Architect,  are  conferred  on  holders  of  correspond- 
ing graduate  degrees  upon  fulfilling  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions,  and  passing  an  examination. 
The  ^nend  faculty  is  divided  into  13  qiecaal 
faculties.    The  speoal  faculties  are  those  of  (1) 

r culture,  (2)  architecture,  (3)  chemistry  and 
^  sics,  (4)  dvil  engineering,  (5)  histoiy  and  po- 
titTcal  science,  (6)  ancient  and  Asiatic. languages^ 
(7)  North  European  hinguages,  (8)  South  Euro- 
pean languages,  (9)  maUtematics,  (10)  the  me- 
chanic arts,  (11)  military  science,  (12)  ^iloeo|^y 
and  letters.  (13j  natural  history.  There  are 
professorships  ot  history;  South  European  lan- 
guages; moral  and  intellectual  philosophy;  North 
rluropean  languages;  agricultural  chemistry;  com- 
parative anatomy  and  zoology;  English  litera- 
ture (non-resident) ;  En^h  history  (non-resi- 
dent); veterinary  medicine  and  surgery;  constitu- 
tional law  (non-resident);  general,  economic,  and 
agricultural  geology ;  botany,  horticulture,  and 
arboriculture;  mmianical  engineering  and  ma- 
chine construction;  mechanics  applied  to  agri- 
culture (non-resident);  analytical  chemistry  and 
mineralogy ;  German  literature  (non-resident); 
organic  chemistry  and  chemistrjr  applied  to  man- 
ufactures (non-resident) ;  Latm  language  and 
literature ;  Greek  language  and  literature ;  rhet- 
oric and  general  literature ;  architecture ;  Amer- 
ican history  (non-resident] ;  Anglo-Saxon  and 
English  literature ;  physics  and  experimental 
mechanics ;  military  science  and  tactics ;  Span- 
ish and  Italian ;  mathematics ;  civil  engineer- 
ing ;  living  Asiatic  languages ;  agriculture ;  and 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  and  history  (non- 
resident). In  1875 — 6,  there  were  23  resident 
and  8  non-resident  professors,  1 2  assistant  profe»- 
sors,  and  10  instmctors.  I'he  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  students  for  that  year:  In 
science  194,  literature  45,  philosophy  17,  arts  43. 
agriculture  17,  architecture  32.  chemistry  16,  en- 
gineering 82,  mechanic  arts  56,  natural  hicrtory 
17,  resident  graduates  12.  In  the  fourth  year, 
or  senior  studies,  there  were  81 ,  in  junior  studies. 
110,  in  sophomore  studies  135,  in  freshman 
studies  154.  Total,  deducting  repetitions,  531. 
At  the  commencement  in  1874,  72  degrees  were 
conferred,  namely:  B.  A.,  4  ;  B.  Lit..  4 ;  B.  Ph., 
3:  B.  S.,  30;  B.  Agr.,  2;  B.  Areh.,  6 ;  B.  C.  E., 
15 ;  B.  M.  E.,  1 ;  M.  S.,  2;  C.  E.,  4;  Ph.  D.,  1; 
in  1875  the  number  of  graduates  was  52.  The 
whole  number  of  alumni  at  the  latter  date  waa. 
352.  The  university  library  contains  47,000 
volumes.  The  museums  comprise  valuable  oc^- 
lections  in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  ardii- 
tecture,  botany,  geology  and  mineralogjr,  mili- 
tary science,  zoology  and  physiology,  anid  in  the 
fine  arts.  Male  candidates  for  a^iiasion  must 
be  at  least  sixteen,  females  seventeen  yean  of 
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age,  and  must  pass  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  the  following  subjects :  (1)  geogra- 
phy, (2)  English  grammar,  including  or^ora^ 
phy  and  syntox,  ^3)  arithmetic^  and  (4)  algebra 
through  quadratic  equations.  This  ^ener^  ex- 
amination will  admit  them  to  the  university  as 
optional  students,  or  as  students  in  the  special 
oooises  of  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
For  other  courses  there  are  some  additional  to- 

aoirements.  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.1).,  has  been 
lie  president  of  the  uniTersity  since  its  opening. 
COBPOBAL  PUNISHMENT,  or  the  in- 
fliction of  ph^cal  pain  as  a  means  of  discipline 
in  the  education  of  children,  has  the  sanction  of 
hi^  authority  and  time-honored  example ;  but 
in  recent  times  has  fallen  considerably  into  dis- 
repute and  disuse.  Its  necessity  and  propriety 
have  been  much  discussed ;  and  there  are,  prob- 
ably, but  few  subjects  in  connection  with  prac- 
tical education  upon  which  more  diverse  opinions 
are  entertained ;  some  contending  that  a  resort 
to  coiporal  punishment,  in  families  and  schools, 
is  legitimate  and  necessary,  others,  that  it  is  a 
"relic  of  barbarism,"  and  should  never  be  em- 
ployed, but  that  cliildren  can  be,  and  always 
should  be,  governed  by  the  use  of  '*  moral  sua- 
sion,"— an  appeal  to  their  reason,  their  sensibil- 
ities, and  their  sense  of  right.  Anciently,  the 
propriety 'of  this  mode  of  educational  coercion 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  questioned.  Sol- 
omon is  emphatic  in  his  approval  of  it,  in  TOOof 
of  which  the  following  citations  from  the  iook 
(f  Proverbs  are  often  used : 

**  He  thai  Bpareth  his  rod  hatet!i  his  son ;  but  he 
tfaatloveth  him,  chasteneth  him  botimes.'^— xiii,  24. 

**  PooUshnesa  is  boniid  in  the  heart  of  a  child ;  but 
the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  fVom  him." — 
xxiijlS. 

"  withhold  not  correction  from  tlie  child;  for  if  thoa 
beatest  him  with  a  rod,  he  shall  not  die.  Thoa  shalt 
beat  him  with  a  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  hia  soul  from 
heU."— xxm.  13, 14. 

"Correct  thy  son  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest,  yea, 
he  shall  g^ve  delight  unto  thv  soul." — xxix,  17. 

'*  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth;  even  as  a 
fkther  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth."— ui,  12. 

and  let  not 


„  ,  but  a  child  left 

to  himself  bringetn  his  mother  to  shame.*' — ^xxix,  15. 

Whether  the  practice  enjoined  in  these  scrip- 
tural texts  is  to  be  considered  as  sanctioned 
thereby  or  not,  its  existence,  if  not  its  usefulness 
and  necessity,  has  been  recognized  at  all  times 
and  in  all  countries.  Horace  refers  to  it  when 
he  says,  "ilfemini  [carmina]  quoe  plagosum  miki 
parvo  OrhUittm  alciare"  (1  rememb^  the  verses 
ivhich  Orbilius,  my  flogging  (or  feruling)  school- 
master, used  to  dictate  to  me,  when  a  boy). 
Juvenal  speaks  of  this  school  discipline  as  a 
matter  of  course:  JSf  nos  ergo  mcmnm  fendce 
tubduximus;  or,  as  translated  by  Badham, 

"And  we  ourselves  once  sustch'd  tho  hand  awsy 
Vrom  prone  descending  rod,  as  weU  as  they." 

St  Paul  speaks  in  a  similar  manner  of  the  use 
of  the  rod  as  a  means  of  family  discipline : 
"Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chaisteneth,  and 
soouigeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth ;"  and 
again,  "  Gkxl  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons ;  for 


what  son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ?'*^ 
(HehreiDS,  xii,  6,  7.)  St.  Augustine  says,  in  his 
(hnfessions, "  Discipline  is  needful  to  overcome 
our  puerile  sloth,  and  this  also  is  a  part  of  thy 
government  over  thy  creatures,  O  Uod,  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  our  sinful  impetuosity. 
From  the  ferules  of  masters  to  the  trials  of  mar- 
tyrs, thv  wholesome  severities  may  be  traced.*' 
Melanchthon  confessed  that  his  teacher  made  him 
learn  by  using  the  rod.  (Nihil  paHebatur  me. 
omittere;  quoHes  errabam  dahat  piagas  mihi.) 
And  he  remarks,  "  Thus  he  made  me  a  gramma- 
rian. He  was  the  best  of  men ;  he  loved  me  like 
a  son,  and  I  loved  him  like  a  father,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  both  meet  in  heaven."  Dr.  Johnson 
uniformly  testified  in  favor  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  schools.  To  Langton  he  said  on  one  oc- 
casion, "  Mjr  master  whipj^  me  very  well ;  with- 
out that,  sir,  I  should  have  done  notlnng."  Gold- 
smith said,  "•  It  is  very  probable  that  parents  are 
told  of  some  masters  who  never  use  the  rod,  and 
are,  consequently,  thought  the  properest  instruct- 
ors for  their  children ;  out.  though  tenderness  is 
a  requisite  quality  in  an  instructor,  yet  there  is 
often  the  tiiiest  tenderness  in  well-timed  correc- 
tion." Coleridge  says,  '*  I  had  o^^e  just  ilogging;" 
the  cause  being  that  he  told  his  preceptor,  that 
he  "hated  the  tlioujght  of  being  a  clei^gyman,"  be- 
cause he  was  an  infidel.  **  For  tliis,"  says  he, 
"Bowyer  flocged  me,  —  wisely,  as  1  think, — 
soundly,  as  I  Know.  Any  whining  and  sermon- 
izing would  have  gratified  my  vanity,  and  con- 
firmed me  in  my  absurdity."  (See  Colkridoe's 
T(thle  Talk.)  Locke,  who  was  very  much  averse 
to  the  use  of  the  rod,  both  in  families  and  schools, 
says,  "  There  is  one,  and  but  one,  fault  for  which 
I  think  children  should  be  beaten  ;  and  that  is 
obstinacy  or  rebellion.  And  in  this,  too,  I  would 
have  it  ordered  so,  if  it  can  be,  that  the  shame  of 
the  whipping,  and  not  the  pain,  should  be  the 
greatest  part  of  the  punishment." 

Nothing,  however,  has  been  so  grievously  and 
shockinffly  abused  by  parents  and  teachers  as 
corporal  punishment,  in  all  its  various  and  loath- 
some forms, — flogging,  flagellation,  caning,  whip- 
ping, soouiging,  beating  with  birch  twigs,  thongs, 
the  ferule  (a  &.t  piece  of  wood,  generfuly  with  a 
hole  in  the  broad  part),  etc.,  etc.  When  the  vile 
and  unnecessary  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  chil- 
dren by  these  various  instruments  are  consideredt 
it  is  no  wonder  that  corporal  punishment  ap- 
pears to  many  persons  altogether  revolting, — a 
thing  to  be  banished  forever.  Montaigne  says, 
'*  Do  but  come  in  when  the  youths  are  about 
their  lesson,  and  you  shall  hear  nothing  but  the 
outcries  of  boys  under  execution,  and  the  thun- 
dering of  pedagogues  drunk  with  fury;"  and 
again,  "  How  much  more  decent  would  it  be  to 
see  their  classes  strewed  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
than  with  bloody  stumps  of  birch !"  It  is  a  sad 
fact  that,  in  whatever  countries  the  rod  has  been 
used,  it  has  degenerated  into  an  instrument  of 
cruelty  and  torture.  Says  Cooper,  in  The  Hi^- 
tnrif  of  the  Rod,  "  It  is  recorded  of  a  Suabian 
school-master  that,  during  his  fifty-one  years' 
superintendence  of  a  huge  school,  he  had  given 
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911,500  caniDgs,  121,000  floggings,  209,000  cus- 
todes,  136,000  tips  with  the  nder,  and  10,200 
boxes  on  the  ear.  It  was  further  calculated  that 
he  had  made  700  boys  stand  barefooted  on  peas, 
6,000  kneel  on  a  sharp  edge  of  wood,  5,000  wear 
the  fool's-cap,  and  1,700  hold  the  rod."  Girls  as 
well  as  boys,  and  even  youn^  women,  in  schools 
of  high  repute  and  attended  by  the  children  of 
people  of  rank  and  fashion,  it  was  once  the 
<nistom  to  subject  to  the  most  disgraceful  and 
indecent  flagellation.  In  a  poem  entitled  The 
Terrors  (f  the  Rod,  pubhshed  in  1815,  the  whole 
ficene  is  depicted. 

*'  The  govemesB  now  Ukes  her  stand. 
The  birchen  scepter  in  her  hand: 
With  lofty  air,  inspiring  awe, 
And  upraised  arm  to  inforce  the  law, 
8he  shakes  the  whistling  twigs,  and  then. 
Whip— whip— whip— whip— infhcts  the  jiain : 
Now  pauses— while  miss  roars  aloud 
Sad  warnings  to  the  little  crowd- 
Crying.  *  Oh!  dear  ma'am,  pray  giro  o'er, 
I  never  will  do  so  no  more.  " 

On  such  occasions,  it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
siBted  that  the  other  children  should  be  witoesses 
of  the  pain  and  diserace  of  their  fellow-pupil. 
Thus  Shenstone  in  The  ScfioolmistresSf  describ- 
ing such  a  scene,  says, 

" Brandishing  the  rod.  she  doth  begin 

To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  delight  I 
And  down  they  drop,  appears  his  dainty  skin, 
Fair  as  the  furry  coat  of  whitest  ermilin." 

But  the  most  touching  incident  of  the  affair  is 

the  presence  of  the  offender's  sister. 

'*  O  ruthful  scene!  when  from  a  nook  obscure. 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see." 

And  as  the  punishment  proceeds,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  little  girl  are  painfully  excited. 

"No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command, 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear. 
To  rushen  forth,  and.  with  presumptuous  hand. 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  mid  career." 

The  "  horsing,"  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  the 
mounting  of  the  boy  to  be  punished  on  the  back 
of  another  boy,  was  a  practice  that  must  have 
debased  and  hardened  all  concerned.  In  the 
/^x?ctotor  (No.  168),the  master  of  Eton  School 
at  that  time  is  described  as  a  brutal  tyrant. 
*'  Many  a  white  and  tender  hand,"  says  the 
writer,  "which  the  fond  mother  had  passionately 
kissed  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  have  I 
seen  whipped  until  it  was  covered  with  blood ; 
perhaps  for  smiling,  or  for  going  a  yard  and  a 
naif  out  of  a  gate,  or  for  writing  an  o  for  an  a, 
or  an  a  for  an  o."  Dr.  Johnson,  although  an 
advocate  of  judicious  corporal  punishment,  had 
been  the  victim  of  its  abuse.  "  The  master,"  he 
said,  "was  severe,  and  wrong-headedly  severe.  lie 
used  to  beat  us  unmercifully ;  and  he  did  not 
distinguish  between  ignorance  and  negligence; 
for  he  would  beat  a  bo^  equally  for  not  knowing 
a  thing  as  for  neglecting  to  learn  it.  For  in- 
stance, he  would  ^M  a  boy  up,  and  ask  him  the 
Latin  for  candlestick,  wmch  the  boy  could  not 
expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  sir,  if  a  boy  could 
answer  every  question,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  a  master  to  teach  him."  So  necessary  was 
the  rod  deemed,  that  it  was  made  an  instrument 
of  vicarious  punishment  in  the  case  of  princes  ; 
for  whose  offenses  other  lads,  called  whipping- 


hoys,  were  made  to  suffer.  Of  this  numerous 
instances  are  sometimes  cited.  Plutarch  gives 
one  in  speaking  of  his  tutor  Ammonius.  "  Oar 
master,"  says  he,  "  havinc  one  day  observed  that 
we  had  indulged  ourselves  too  luxuriously  at 
dinner,  at  his  ^temoon  lecture,  ordered  his  freed- 
man  to  give  his  own  son  the  discipline  of  the 
whip  in  our  presence ;  signifying,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  suffered  this  punishment  because 
he  could  not  eat  his  victuals  without  sauce.  The 
philosopher  all  the  while  had  his  eye  upon  ua, 
and  we  knew  well  for  whom  this  example  of 
punishment  was  intended."  Langhome,  in  the 
i^tfe  of  Plutarch,  commenting  upon  this  in- 
cident, remarks,  "  This  mode  of  punishment  in 
our  public  schools,  m  one  of  the  worst  i:emain8  of 
barbarism  that  prevails  among  us." 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  elegy  on  ^  Blaster 
Ezekiel  Cheever  "  (see  Chebver],  refers  thus  to 
the  severities  of  teachers  in  his  tune  : 

*'TuTOB8.  Be  ttrUi ;  But  yet  be  GtwOe  too : 
Don't  by  fierce  CrueltU*  fair  Hope*  undoe. 
Dream  not,  that  they  who  are  to  Learning  slow. 
Will  mend  by  Arguments  in  Ftrio. 
Who  keeps  the  Golden  Fleece,  Oh,  lot  him  not 
A  Drsgon  be,  tho'  he  three  Tongue*  have  got. 
Why  can  you  not  to  Learning  find  the  way, 
But  thro'  the  Province  of  Seceria  f 
'Twas  Moderatu*^  who  taught  Origen  ; 
A  Toutk  which  prov'd  one  of  the  best  of  men. 
The  L«ds  with  Honour  first,  and  Reaton  Rule ; 
Blowes  are  but  for  the  Refiradory  Fool."  • 

The  abuses  referred  to,  and  especially    the 
strong  tendency  to  cruelty  and  excess  in  tne  in- 
fliction of  corporal  pimishment,  have  led  to  tho 
most  earnest  and  emphatic  denunciation  of  it  in 
every  form,  and  the  advocacy  of  its  total  aboli- 
tion.   In  some  places,  all  resort  to  this  kind  of 
discipline  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  expulsion 
substituted  in  its  place,    llie  opinions  of  educa- 
tors in  refund  to  tne  expediency  of  this  measure 
are  very  diverse.     Lyman  Cobb,  an  extreme  and 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  exclusive  moral  suasion, 
expresses  the  sentiment  of  probably  the  entire 
class  of  thinkers  to  which  he  belonged.    *'  I  con- 
scientiously believe  that  corporal  punishment,  aa 
a  means  of  moral  discipline,  is  adverse  to  the 
proper,  full,  and  happv  development  of  the  social, 
moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  character  of 
those  who  are  flogged ;  and  because,  also,  I  be- 
lieve it  has  a  degr^ung  and  hardening  influence 
on  those  who  receive  it,  and  on  tiiose  who  inflict 
it."    Here,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  argument  is 
twofold,  (1)  Corporal  punishment  is  hurtful  and 
degrading  to  those  who  receive  it;    (2)  It  de- 
grades and  hardens  the  sensibilities  of  those  who 
inflict  it.    The  first  proposition  cannot  be  main- 
tained as  generally  true;   since  there  are  in- 
numerable examples  to  prove  that  those  who 
liave  been  habitually  subjected  to  the  sevexest 
discipline  of  this  kind  in  their  youth,  have  grown 
up  to  be  men  of  the  highest  character  for  &ent, 
benevolence,  and  worth.     (See  Busby.)     The 
cases  of  Johnson,  Coleridge,  etc.,  already  referred 
to,  are  instances  of  this.    The  second  point  of 
the  aivument  would  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
establi&ed  by  the  "  history  of  the  rod ;"  since 
we  see  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  in- 
flict pam  upon  others  in  this  way  become  hanh. 
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tyrannical,  and  unfeeling.  At  any  rate,  if  this 
IB  not  the  invariable  resmt,  it  appears  to  be  quite 
generally  the  effect  of  an  habitual  administration 
of  this  kind  of  discipline.  George  B.  Emerson 
sAjSj "  The  great  objection  to  corporal  punish- 
ment is  the  fact  that  it  excites  angry  passions, 
not  only  in  the  child,  but  in  the  master,  and 
more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  My  own 
experience  teaches  me  that  the  effect  is  almost 
necessarily  bad  on  the  individual  who  inflicts  the 
pain.  It  excites  a  horrible  feeling  in  him — a 
feeling  which  we  might  conceive  to  belong  to 
evil  spirits."'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  school-masters,  in  the  past,  were  en- 
trusted with  an  almost  unlimited  authority  and 
power  over  their  pupils ;  and  few  persons  are  so 
constituted  as  to  be  able  to  exoerdse  any  such 
power  for  a  long  period,  without  sreatly  abusing 
It  At  the  present  time,  no  such  authority  ex- 
ists; and  neither  public  opinion  nor  the  law 
would  permit  teachers  to  commit  with  impunity 
the  barbarities  charged  upon  them  in  former 
times.  Very  many,  perhaps  nearly  all,  of  the 
arguments  against  corporal  punishment  may  be 
shown  to  be  objections  to  its  abuse  rather  than 
to  its  legitimate  use.    Thus,  it  is  stated  that  the 

E'  hment  is  often  inflicted  in  anger,  that  it  is 
mtly  excessive,  sometimes  administered 
ut  proper  care  and  discrimination,  or  in  an 
improper  manner,  or  with  unsuitable  instru- 
ments. All  this  is  true ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  truthfully  alleged,  that  where,  corporal  punish- 
ment is  permitt^  at  all,  these  abuses  are,  to 
4ome  extent,  unavoidable,  llie  only  questions, 
however,  to  be  discussed  are,  Is  corporal  punish- 
ment ever  necessary  as  a  means  of  discipline ; 
and,  if  necessary,  in  what  cases,  and  under  what 
restrictions,  should  it  be  permitted  ?  The  first 
question  being  decided  in  the  negative,  the  sec- 
ond would,  of  course,  be  disposed  of ;  since  noth- 
ing but  necessity  can  justify  the  infliction  of 
physical  pain  upon  others.  Nor  does  the  show- 
mg  that  corporal  punishment  is  useful  as  a 
prompt  and  expeditious  mode  of  punishing  the 
offenses  of  chiloren  prove  its  necessity ;  aU  will 
admit  that  its  concomitants  and  tendencies  are, 
in  many  respects,  so  much  to  be  avoided,  that 
any  other  effectual  mode  of  discipline  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  judging  of  its  necessity,  we  are  to 
<x)nsider  (1)  the  nature  of  the  child  to  be  gov- 
erned, (2)  the  circumstances  under  which  school 
or  family  discipline  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  (3) 
the  agents  by  whom  the  child  is  to  be  instructed 
and  controlled.  All  sentiraentalism  is,  of  course, 
to  be  eliminated,  and  the  facts  of  experience 
alone  are  to  be  appealed  to.  We  must  take 
human  nature  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we  would  wish 
it  to  be.  We  must  consider  the  selfishness,  will- 
fulness, idleness,  and  spirit  of  mischief  that  must 
be  controlled  or  exorcised  before  instruction  can 
accomplish  its  purpose;  and  before  concluding 
that  corporal  punisnment  is  never  necessaiy,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  say,  that,  under  all  circum^ 
stances,  iod  with  all  available  instrumentalities, 
this  oontrcd  can  be  effected  without  any  appeal 
to  physical  coercion.    Are  there  not  chUdren  so 


self-willed,  so  bent  upon  mischief,  so  determin- 
edly wayward,  and  at  the  same  time  so  devoid 
of  sensibility  or  moral  sense,  that  there  is  no 
way  of  controlling  them  except  through  the  fear 
of  bodily  pain  ?    Most  educators  say,  from  their 
own  experience,  that  there  are.     llie  average 
nature  of  children  is  of  this  character,  though 
varying  in  degree.    They  are  ruled  by  their  pro- 
pensities, while  the  elements  of  moral  restraint 
are  undeveloped,  and  hence  inoperative.    Says 
Dr.  Dwight,  '*  The  parents*  will  is  the  only  law 
to  the  (Siild;   yet,  being  steadily  regulated  by 
parental  affection,  is  probably  more  moderate, 
equitable,  and  pleasing  to  him,  than  any  other 
human  government,  to  any  other  subject.    It  re- 
sembles the  divine  government  more  than  any 
other.  Correction  wMch  is  sometimes  considered 
the  whole  of  government,  is  usuallv  the  least 
part  of  it,  a  part  indispensable  indeed,  and  some- 
times efficacious,  wh^  all  others  have  failed." 
John  Locke,  an  enemy  to  corporal  punishment, 
admits  that  sometimes  children  are  so  obstinate, 
that  they  can  be  subdued  by  no  other  means. 
Mrs.  Willard,  for  many  years  principal  of  the 
Troy  Female  Beminaiy,  said  in  1847,  '*  I  believe 
that  corporal  punishment  should  always  be  re- 
sorted to  as  soon  as  other  modes  of  discipline 
fail,  and  I  have  known  some  young  persons 
whose  consciences  were  so  w^ik,  and  wno  had 
so  much  of  the  animal  in  them,  that  the  rod 
would  be  for  them  the  most  beneficial  mode  of 
punishment"    I).  P.  Page,  an  educator  of  long 
experience,  great  moral  force,  and  singular  kind- 
liness  of  nature,  fully  admitted  the  necessity  of 
corporal  punishment  as  a  last  resort    '*  I  do  not 
hesitate,'*  he  says,  *'  to  teach  that  corporal  inflic- 
tion is  one  of  uie  justifiable  means  of  establish- 
ing authority  in  the  school-room.    To  this  con- 
clusion 1  have  come  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  subject,  modified  by  the  varied  experience 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  by  a  somewhat  at- 
tentive observation  of  the  workings  of  all  the 
plans  which  have  been  devised  to  avoid  its  use 
or  to  supply  its  place.'*    Horace  Mann,  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  moral  suasion, 
yet  recognized  the  necessity  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  some  cases.    "Punishment,"  he  says, 
*'  should  never  be  inflicted  except  in  cases  of  the 
extremest  necessity;    while  the  experiment  of 
sympathy,    confidence,*  persuasion,    encourage- 
ment, should  be  repeated  forever  and  ever."  An 
English  teacher  says,  '*  It  is  necessaiy  for  a  child 
to  Team  that  the  violation  of  law,  whether  of 
school,  society,  or  God.  brings  inevitable  suffer- 
ing.   The  sense  of  right  is  so  imperfectly  devel- 
oped in  children,  that  one  of  the  ways  of  im- 
pressing upon  a  child  that  right  is  right,  and 
wrong  18  wrong,  is  by  showing  that  suffering  fol- 
lows from  one,  enjoyment  and  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction from  the  other."     ( The  Educational  Re- 
pw'ter  (London,  July  1.,  1874.)     Corporal  pun- 
ishment is  sanctioned  by  Bosenkranz  in  Peda- 
qogics  as  a  St/8(em,  "  This  kind  of  punishment," 
he  says,"  provided  always  that  it  is  not  too  oft^ 
administered,  or  with  undue  severity,  is    the 
proper  way  of   dealing  with  willful  defiance. 
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with  obstinate  carelessness,  or  with  a  really  per- 
verted will,  80  long  or  so  often  as  the  higher  per- 
ception is  closed  against  appeal."  Under  pecu- 
liiu'ly  favorable  circumstances, — a  condition  of 
things  which  may  be  considered  ideal,  that  is, 
where  the  home  training  of  the  pupils  of  a  school 
has  been  judicious  and  correct,  where  all  have 
been  taught,  from  their  earliest  years,  to  obey 
their  elders  and  superiors ;  and  this  not  by  vio- 
lence and  severity,  but  with  eentleness  and  firm- 
ness ;  and  moreover,  where  the  teacher  or  teach- 
ers of  the  school  are  gifted  with  the  same  talents 
for  discipline, — ^imder  such  circumstances,  most 
educators  would  agree  that  a  resort  to  corporal 
punishment  would  scarcely  ever,  if  at  all,  be 
necessary.  But  such  are  not  the  circumstances 
under  which  children  are  instructed  in  school. 
'Phis  point  is  ably  presented  by  Horace  Mann. 
"  The  children  who  attend  school,"  says  he,  "  en- 
ter it  from  that  vast  variety  of  homes  which 
exist  in  the  state.  From  different  households, 
where  the  widest  diversity  of  parental  and 
domestic  influences  prevails,  the  cnildren  enter 
the  school-room,  where  there  must  be  compara- 
tive uniformity.  At  home  some  of  these  chil- 
dren have  been  indulged  in  every  wish,  flattered 
and  smiled  upon  for  the  energies  of  their  low 
propensities,  and  even  their  freaks  and  whims 
enacted  into  household  laws.  Some  have  been 
so  rigorously  debarred  from  every  innocent 
amusement  and  indulgence,  that  they  have 
opened  for  themselves  a  way  to  gratification, 
through  artifice,  and  treachery,  and  falsehood. 
Others,  from  vicious  parental  example,  and  the 
corrupting  influences  of  vile  associates,  have 
been  trained  to  bad  habits,  and  contaminated 
with  vicious  principles,  ever  since  they  were 
bom ; — some  being  taught  that  honor  consists  in 
whipping  a  boy  larger  than  themselves ;  others, 
that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  own  a  box  that 
cannot  be  opened,  and  to  get  money  enough  to 
fill  it ;  and  others,  again,  have  been  taught,  upon 
their  fathers'  knees,  to  shape  their  young  lips  to 
the  utterance  of  oaths  and  blasphemy.  All 
these,"  as  he  says,  "  must  be  made  to  obey  the 
same  general  regulations,  to  pursue  the  same 
studies,  and  to  aim  at  the  same  results."  More- 
over, the  teachers  who  are  to  control  these  diverse 
characters  and  dispositions,  are  persons  of  im- 
mature age  and  experience,  with  little,  if  any, 
special  preparation,  and  often  morally  and 
temperamentally  unfitted  for  the  work;  and, 
therefore,  as  he  further  says, "  He  who  denies 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  punishment  in  our 
schools,  virtually  affirms  two  things:  (1)  That 
this  great  number  of  children,  scraped  up  from 
all  places,  taken  at  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions, 
can  be  deterred  from  the  wrong  and  attracted  to 
the  right  without  punishment ;  and  (2)  That  the 
teachers  employed  to  keep  their  respective 
schools,  are,  in  the  present  condition  of  things, 
able  to  accomplish  so  glorious  a  work.  Neither 
of  these  propositions  am  I  at  present  prepared 
to  admit.  *  He  also  prudently  remarks,  that  "  it 
is  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  to  say,  that  such 
or  such  a  thing  can  be  done,  and  done  imme- 


diately, without  pointing  out  the  agents  by  whom 
it  can  be  done." 

These  considerations  assume,  that  every  avail- 
able  agency  has  been  employed  before  corporal 
punishment  is  resorted  to  ;  for  all  educators  are 
agreed  upon  the  point,  that  this  kind  of  dis- 
cipline is  only,  if  ever,  justifiable  as  a  dernier 
ressort;  that  is,  after  every  possible  substitote 
for  corporal  punishment  has  oeen  used.  There 
is  then  one,  and  only  one,  alternative,  as  far 
as  school  discipline  is  concerned,  and  that  ia 
crptilsioti.  To  this  it  is  objected  that  to 
expel  a  pupil,  and  particularly  from  a  public 
school,  is  to  adaiowledge  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  to  restrain  him.  '^The  vicious  and  ig- 
norant scholar,"  says  D.  P.  Page,  **  is  the  veiy 
one  who  most  needs  the  reforming  influence  of  a 
good  education.  Sent  away  from  the  fountains 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  at  this,  the  very  time 
of  need !  And  what  may  we  expect  for  hun  but 
utter  ruin  ?"  In  the  city  of  New  York,  corporal 
punishment  has  been  prohibited  in  the  public 
schools  since  1 870,  expulsion  being  substituted 
for  it.  In  the  superintendents  report  for  1873,  the 
following  statement  is  made :  **  There  is  a  huge 
class  of  boys  whom  our  schools  do  not  and  can- 
not restrain,  and  whom,  therefore,  they  cannot 
benefit,  but  must  send  adrift,  to  fiind  their  way 
inevitably  to  the  reformatories  and  prisons,  after 
having  committed  those  injuries  to  the  com- 
munity which  our  school  system  was  designed  to 
prevent."  It  is  further  stated,  "  Tliere  are  pupils, 
the  sons  of  widowed  mothers,  who  cannot  be 
restrained  at  all  at  home ;  and  when  theee  are 
turned  from  the  schod  they  are  lost  indeed.  To 
these  children  the  city  owes  an  education,  and 
in  order  to  be  able  to  bestow  it,  it  is  bound  by 
every  obligation  of  right  and  duty  to  govern 
them;  and  if  its  chosen  officers  expel  them,  they 
evade  a  most  solemn  responsibility."  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Chicago,  in  which  corporal  punish- 
ment, thou^zh  not  prohibited  by  positive  law,  has 
been  abandoned  for  several  years,  the  superin- 
tendent states  (Annual  Report  for  1874 — 5). 
''  Suspensions  for  misconduct,  the  great  bugbear 
in  the  si^t  of  apologists  for  the  use  of  the  rod, 
have  been  far  less  Sequent  than  in  the  years 
when  corporal  punishment  was  in  vogue.  The 
most  favorable  year  under  the  old  rcsime  gave 
us  one  suspension  for  each  22,000  pupi&  in  £uly 
attendance.  The  past  year  shows  but  one  su^)en- 
sion  for  each  48,888  pupils  in  daily  attendance." 
He  also  states  that  ''a  greater  good  has  been 
secured  at  less  cost  than  by  the  old  methods. 
The  chief  element  of  cost  has  been  time  spent  in 
discipline;"  and  added  to  this,  is  "  loss  of  school 
time  by  enforced  absence."  The  superinten- 
dent of  St.  Louis  (Annurd Report  for  1869^10) 
says  "  Corporal  punishment  is  still  inflicted  in 
the  schools  of  our  city,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  in 
fewer  cases  every  succeeding  year. .  .  .  Ex- 
perienced teachers  aflfirm  that  they  think  it  im- 
possible to  do  without  it."  The  Keport  of  ih& 
same  superintendent  for  1873 — 4  says,  '*We 
have  haa  but  very  few  cases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, when  compared  with  former  yean,  but 
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still  the  number  is  quite  large  when  brought 

together Our  general  average  is  now  about 

1,000  cases  per  quarter  for  25,000  pupils.  Six- 
teen years  ago,  there  was  one  himdml  times  this 
amount  pro  rata.''  The  superintendent  of  Balti- 
more (Annual  Report  for  1875)  says,  "  The  rules 
of  the  Board  allow  the  infliction  of  corporal 
uuuishment  by  the  principals  in  cases  of  necessity; 
but,  it  must  be  said  to  their  credit,  that  they 

have  used  the  power  but  seldom It  is  to  be 

hoped  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  corporal 
punishment  will  be  with  us  a  thing  of  the  past.*' 

This  kind  of  punishment  still  survives  in  most 
American  and  English  schools ;  but  the  frequen- 
cy and  severity  with  which  it  was  formerly  in- 
ficted  would  not  be  tolerated  at  the  present 
time.  The  opinions  of  practical  teachers  are 
generally  in  its  favor ;  but  the  tendency  of  public 
opinion  is  towards  its  abolition,  notwithstanding 
all  that  may  be  said  in  its  support  as  being,  un- 
der proper  regulations,  a  wholesome  and  neces- 
sary means  of  discipline.  In  Germany,  corporal 
punishment  is  permitted  in  the  public  schools, 
for  certain  offenses,  as  resistance  to  the  teacher's 
authority,  obscenity,  irreverence,  etc.;  but  its  in- 
fliction is  limited  by  strict  regulations.  In  the 
school  law  of  Prussia,  adopted  in  1845,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  punishment  shall  be  administered 
exceeding  ''  the  bounds  of  moderate  parental  dis- 
cipline," and  that  the  teacher  may  be  prosecuted 
for  inflicting  any  excessive  punishment.  Another 
local  ordinance  provides  that  '*  corporal  punish- 
ment may  be  inflicted,  but  only  after  the  lessons 
are  over,  with  parental  moderation  and  a  due  re- 
ffiu:d  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  child." 
Slows  with  the  fist,  or  on  the  head,  are  strictly 
prohibited.  Similar  laws  prevail  in  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  In  France,  the  law  of  1850, 
which  is  still  in  force,  prohibited  aU  corporal 
punishment  in  the  primary  schools ;  and  the  sub- 
stitutes for  it  are  such  punishments  as  had 
fnarks,  confinement,  the  unposition  of  tasks, 
placing  the  names  of  delinquents  on  a  roll  of 
oishonor,  etc.  In  Russia,  corporal  punishment 
was  prohibited  in  the  primary  schools  at  a  very 
early  date ;  but,  in  1820,  was  restored  under  cer- 
tain restrictions.  In  1862,  a  statute  was  pro-* 
posed  for  the  government  of  the  schools  without 
corporal  puni2unent ;  and  this  statute  was  sub- 
mitted to  German  educators  for  their  criticism  and 
suggestions.  Of  the  twenty-one  who  presented 
opinions,  eleven  opposed  the  abohtion  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  two  favored  it,  while  eight  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  on  that  part  of  the  statute. 
The  statute  was  finally  so  modified  as  to  leave 
the  decision  of  the  question  to  the  local  boards. 

The  school  codes  of  the  United  States  are  gen- 
erally silent  in  regard  to  the  right  of  teachers  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment ;  but  thei^  are  nu- 
merous juoidal  aecisions  in  favor  of  this  riirht. 
By  Kngnsh  and  American  law,  a  parent  may 
correct  his  child  in  a  reasonable  manner,  and  the 
teacher  is  in  loco  parentis  (see  2  Kent,  205; 
1  Blackstone,  453 ;  9  Wendell's  Heporte,  355 ; 
27  Maine,  280  ;  32  Vermont,  123 ;  2  Devereux 
and  BatUe,  365 ;  4  Gray,  37.)     In  the  last  deci- 


sion mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts held  that  a  /ei'ule  is  a  proper  instru- 
ment of  school  punislunent.  There  are  numerous 
decisions  which  support  this  authority  even  while 
the  pupils  are  going  to  or  returning  from  school. 
In  a  case  reported  in  32  Vermont,  114,  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  held  that 
"the  supervision  and  control  of  the  master  over 
the  scholar  extends  from  the  time  he  leaves  home 
to  go  to  school  till  he  returns  home  from  school.'* 
The  decisions  of  many  of  the  state  superintend- 
ents have  also  sanctioned  this  doctrine.  Pupils 
of  all  ages  are  equally  amenable  to  such  punish- 
ment.    (See  27  Maine,  2G0.J 

As  to  the  offenses  for  which  corporal  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted,  and  the  proper  mode 
of  inflicting  it,  the  following  suggestions  (of  a 
practical  teacher)  would  probably  meet  with 
universal  approval  from  tnose  who  claim  that 
this  mode  of  discipline  is,  in  certain  cases,  indis- 
pensable: (1)  It  should  be  reserved  for  the 
baser  faults.  A  child  should  never  be  struck  for 
inadvertencies,  for  faults  of  foi^tfulness,  for  ir- 
ritabili^  and  carelessness,  or  for  petty  irregular- 
ities. It  is  a  coarse  remedy,  ana  should  l^  em- 
ployed upon  the  coarse  sins  of  our  animal  nat- 
ure. (2)  When  employed  at  all,  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  strong  doses.  The  whole  e^tem 
of  slaps,  pinches,  snappings,  and  irritating  blows, 
is  to  be  condemned.  These  petty  disciplines 
tend  to  stir  up  anger,  and  rather  encourage  evil 
in  the  child  than  subdue  it.  (3)  In  administer- 
ing physical  punishment  to  a  child,  the  head 
should  be  left  sacred  from  all  violence.  Pulling  the 
hair  or  the  ears,  rapping  the  head  with  a  thimble 
or  with  the  knuckles,  ^xing  the  ears,  slapping 
the  cheeks  or  the  mouth,  are  all  brutal  expedients. 
These  irritating  and  annoying  practices  are  far 
more  likely  to  arouse  malignant  passions,  than 
to  alleviate  them.  (4)  The  temper  with  which 
you  administer  pimisnment  will, generally,  excite 
in  the  child  a  corresponding  ^ling.  If  you 
bring  anger,  anger  will  be  excited ;  if  you  bring 
affection  and  sorrow,  vou  will  find  the  child 
responding  in  sorrowful  feelings ;  if  you  bring 
moral  fe^ings,  the  child's  conscience  will  be 
excited.  Anger  and  severity  destroy  all  the 
benefit  of  punishment ;  love  and  firmness  will, 
if  anything  can,  work  penitence  and  a  change 
of  conduct.  —  See  H.  Mann,  Lectures  mid  An- 
nual Reports  on  Education  J  new  edition  (Boston, 
1872) ;  Remarks  on  the  SeventJi  Atinual  Report 
of  the  Hon,  Horace  Mann,  by  the  Association  of 
Masters  of  the  Boston  Public  schools  (Boston, 
1844) ;  Repli/  to  the  same,  by  Horace  Mann  (Bos- 
ton, 1844) ;  Penitential  Tears  (Boston,  1845); 
Lyman  Cobb,  Tlie  Evil  Tendency  of  Corporal 
Punishment  (N.  Y.,  1847) ;  Cooper,  A  History 
of  tJie  Rod  (London);  ELabl  Bosenkranz,  Ped- 
agogics as  a  System,  trans,  by  Anna  C.  Brackett 
(St.  Louis,  1872);  Hecker,  Scientific  Basis  of 
EduccUion  (N.  Y.,  1868);  Currie,  Principles 
and  Practice  qf  Common-School  Education 
(Edinburgh) ;  Piu-ans,  Rationale  <f  Discipline 
(Bdinburgh,  1852).  (See  also  Aphorisms,  £du- 
CATioNAL ;  Authority  ;  and  Discipline.) 
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COBVALUS  COLLEGE  (State  Agri- 
cultural), at  Cofvallis,  Benton  county,  Oregon, 
was  founded  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (-hurch, 
in  1868,  and  is  still  under  its  control.  The  state 
agricultural  college  was  made  a  department  of  it 
in  1872.  The  value  of  the  college  property  is 
810,000;  the  endowment  consists  of  90,000 
acres  of  agricultural  coll^  land  granted  by 
Congress.  The  sum  of  $5,000  is  annuaUy  re- 
ceivS  from  the  state.  ITie  institution  embraces 
a  primary  department,  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, and  a  collegiate  department  The  last 
comprises  the  following  schools :  (1)  School  of 
Physics;  (2)  School  of  Mathematics ;  (3)  School 
of  Moral  Science ;  (4)  School  of  Languace ;  (5) 
School  of  History  and  Literature ;  (6)  Sdiool  of 
Engineering ;  (7)  Special  studies  of  Agriculture. 
In  chemistry  and  mathematics  there  are  three 
classes  (junior,  intermediate,  and  senior),  and  in 
Greek  and  Latin  two  (junior  and  senior).  There 
are  foiur  degrees  conferred  in  this  institution : 
(1)  The  degree  of  A.  M.,  conferred  on  all  who 
complete  me  course  in  the  study  of  physics, 
mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  history,  and 
literature  and  language ;  (2)  The  degree  of  A. 
B.,  on  such  as  complete  the  course  in  the  schools 
of  physics,  moral  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
ancient  languages;  (3)  The  degree  of  B.  S.,  on  such 
as  complete  the  coiirse  in  the  schools  of  physics, 
mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  engineering,  and 
the  special  department  of  agriculture ;  (4)  The 
degree  of  Graduats  of  a  School,  on  such  as  com- 
plete the  coiu-se  in  any  school.  The  title  Pro- 
ficient \R  granted  to  any  candidate  for  degrees 
who  passes  two  successful  examinations,  one  of 
which  must  be  final.  Both  sexes  are  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  the  coU^.  The  tuition  varies 
from  36  to  315  (gold)  per  term,  the  coDege  year 
being  divided  into  tlu^ee  terms.  An  extra  fee 
of  3''>  is  charged  for  each  modem  language.  ITie 
law  provides  for  the  free  tuition  of  sixty  young 
men,  over  sixteen  years  old,  who  are  known 
as  gUUe  students.  In  1873 — 4,  there  were  6  in- 
structors and  134  students,  of  whom  32  were  in 
the  agricultural  department.  The  number  grad- 
uating was  4  (B.  S.);  the  whole  number  of 
alumni f  18.  B.  L.  Aniold,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the 
president. 

COURSE  OF  INSTBT7CTI0N,  orCoxurse 
of  Study,  m  a  series  of  subjects  of  instruction 
or  study,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  piumied,  and  grouped  or  divided  into 
grades,  each  to  be  competea  in  a  certain  time. 
Such  an  arrangement  of  studies  is  sometimes 
called  a  graded  oourse^  and,  especially  in  superior 
instruction,  a  cwnrictdum.  When  these  various 
subjects  are  arranged  in  the,  form  of  a  daily  or- 
der of  exercises,  showing  the  time,  or  the  number 
of  lessons,  to  be  given  to  each  subject,  it  consti- 
tutes the  school  programme. 

In  order  that  the  objects  of  intellectual  edu- 
cation may  be  fully  attamed,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
im^rtance  that  the  course  of  instruction  should 
be  judicious  in  respect  to  several  points :  (1)  The 
selection  of  subjects ;  (2)  Their  oroer  or  arrange- 
ment ;  (3)  The  number  prescribed  for  simultane- 


ous study ;  (4)  The  division  of  the  course  into 
grades,  with  a  definite  time  assigned  for  the  com- 
pletion of  each.  The  first  of  tl^se  considerations 
IS  of  paramount  importance ;  since  Hie  subjects 
of  study  constitute  not  only  the  basis  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  but  the  source  of  neoeseary  in- 
formation. IVo  points,  consequently,  are  to  be 
considered  in  this  selection :  (1)  The  value  cd 
the  subjects  as  means  of  culture;  (2)  Their 
importance  as  sources  of  information.  In  the 
eany  stages  of  education,  the  first  of  these  con- 
siderations should,  without  doubt,  have  the 
preference;  but,  as  education  advances,  the 
second  claims  an  increasing  d^ree  of  attention, 
until,  in  the  sphere  of  technical  and  professional 
education,  it  becomes  almost  the  exclusive  aim. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  decide  upon  a  course  of 
instruction  without  considering  the  natinne  of  the 
mind  to  be  educated  as  well  as  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  to  be  educated.  In  elementary  or 
primary  education,  the  necessary  subjects  of  in- 
struction may  be  grouped  into  the  following : 
(1)  Language,  including  reading  and  elocution, 
spelling,  the  analysis  and  definition  of  words, 
CTammar,  and  composition;  (2)  RudimerUary 
Mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  mental  and 
written,  algebra,  and  geometiy;  (3)  EZemetiiary 
Science,  or  a  knowle(^  of  wings,  graded  from 
the  simple  perceptive  facts  of  object  instruction 
up  to  the  rudiments  of  geography,  natural  histo- 
Tj,  physiology,  physics,  astronomy,  etc.;  (4) 
History ;  (5)  Graphics, — writing,  dewing,  etc; 
(6)  Athletics, — gymnastics  or  calisthenics.  To 
these  may  be  added  music,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
Which  constitutes  a  part  of  esthetics.  In  additicm 
to  these  branches  of  study,  in  some  cases,  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  foreign  language  are  also  taught.  The 
distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  in- 
struction not  being  definitely  fixed  as  to  subjects, 
some  of  those  mentioned  above  may  be  deemed 
exclusively  appropriate  to  the  higher  grade. 
For  proper  mental  discipline,  there  must,  how- 
ever, be  instruction  in  things  as  well  as  words.— 
the  perceptive  and  conceptive  faculties  must  be 
trained  as  well  as  the  expressive  faculties,  so 
that  the  mind  may  be  stored  with  ideas  and 
their  representatives  in  language.  A  proper 
discrimination  between  primary  and  secondary 
instruction  depends  upon  (1)  the  kind  of  in- 
struction, and  (2)  the  subjects  of  instruction. 
Science  taupht  in  the  high  school  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  m>m  science  in  the  primary  school ; 
in  the  one  case  we  address  to  a  much  greater 
extent  the  higher  faculties, — abstraction,  general- 
ization, reasoning,  etc. ;  in  the  other,  chiefly  the 
perceptive  and  conceptive  faculties.  The  sub- 
j^cte  of  elementary  instruction  have  been  dassi- 
fied  by  an  eminent  educator  as  follows :  **(1) 
Reading  and  Writing — the  mastery  of  letters ; 
(2)  Arithmetic — ^the  mastery  of  numbers;  (3) 
Geography — ^the  mastery  over  place ;  (4)  Grcmh 
mar — ^the  mastery  over  the  wora ;  (5)  Hi^cry — 
the  mastery  over  time." 

In  schools  of  secondary  Instruction  (hL^ 
schools,  academies,  etc.),  the  course  includes  £o 
language  —  the  vernacular,  and  one  or  mor^ 
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modem  langnages,  and  also  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  particularly  in  preparatory 
schools ;  mathematics,  including  algebra,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  mensuration,  etc. ;  science 
(tau^t  as  such),  including  physics  and  chemistry, 
astronomy  (descriptiYe,  at  least),  physiology,  etc.; 
to  which  are  usually  added  English  literature, 
ihetoric,  the  dementis  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, etc.  What  properly  belongs  to  a  high 
school  or  academic  course  is,  however,  far  from 
beinff  settled ;  indeed,  to  fix  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion netween  primary  and  secondary  instruction 
has  scarcely  been  attempted ;  hence,  what  should 
constitute  the  course  of  study  in  schools  of  this 
grade  is  an  open  question,  which  is  usually  de- 
termined by  tne  circumstances  and  special  aim 
of  the  school  Thus,  the  course  for  a  business 
ooU^,  for  example,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  a  collegiate  or  preparatory  school.  The  theo- 
ly  of  the  conmion-school  system  in  the  United 
States  requires  that  the  pupil  should  enter  the 
high  school  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  studies 
already  mentioned ; — at  least,  raiding,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  and 
the  history  of  the  United  States;  but  it  is  a 
ffreat  error  to  suppose  that  these  subjects  can  be 
fully  mastered  by  an  immature  mind.  "Until 
all  education,'*  says  a  thoughtful  teacher,  "  shall 
agree  as  to  the  precise  culture  power  of  each 
sbidy,  as  well  as  to  the  exact  value  of  its  impart- 
ed information,  and  shall  determine,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  aU,  what  particular  faculties  each  calls 
into  activity,  and  just  how  the  calling  into  action 
of  these  faculties  educates  a  man,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  establish  a  course  of  study  which  all 
shall  acknowledge  as  absolutely  the  best." 

In  institutions  for  superior  instruction  (col- 
leges and  universities),  tne  courses  of  study  are 
also  various,  but  they  all  include  the  departments 
of  classics,  mathematics,  scientific  studies,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  modem  languages.  In  the 
American  colleges,  elective  courses  ^ve,  within 
a  few  years,  become  quite  general.  (See  Boston 
UNivERsrrr,  and  ColleoesJ  The  courses  of 
study  prescribed  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
United  States  for  the  elementary  public  schools, 
differ  oonsideTably  as  to  subjects,  number  of 
grades,  and  time  assigned  for  the  completion  of 
the  course.  The  states  do  not  prescribe  any  uni- 
form course ;  in  regard  to  which  fact  Mr.  Francis 
Adams,  in  The  Free  School  System  of  die  United 
States  1875),  says,  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
American  educationists  do  not  appear  to  recog- 
nize that  the  absence  of  uniformi^  in  study  and 
examination  weakens  their  system.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  uniform  coiuise  of  study  which  has 
ever  been  attempted  by  any  state,  ia  to  prescribe 
the  text-books  which  shall  be  used,  and  when 
this  has  been  done,  it  has  been  sometimes  re- 
sented, and  the  cry  of  centralization  has  been 
raised.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  statesmen  and  statisticians,  and  to 
the  nation  at  large,  if  there  were  some  test  by 
which  the  progress  of  scholars  in  each  state  could 
be  definitely  ascertained."  The  diverse  drcum- 
stanoes,  however,  of  schools  in  the  rural  districts, 


of  the  larger  *'  union  schools,"  and  of  schools  in 
cities,  appear  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
state  course  of  instruction,  except  within  certain 
limits.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  prescribing  of  a  course  of  instruction — at  least 
to  the  extent  of  defining  the  subjects  to  be  taught, 
would  go  far  towards  settling  the  principles  of 
common-school  education,  and  preventing  the 
abuses  of  which  complaint  is  sometimes  made. 
Thus,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  Danforth  of 
New  York,  in  addresmng  the  State  Teachers* 
Association,  at  the  convention  of  August, 
1873,  said,  "  Our  courses  of  study,  in  too  many 
instances,  indicate  a  disposition  ior  the  display 
of  ostentatious  learning  rather  than  useful  cul- 
ture. The  desire  for  showy  acquirements,  treat- 
ing the  mind  as  a  receptacle  for  the  storing  of 
facts,  irrespective  of  theu>  use  in  giving  mental 
nourishment  and  cultivating  power,  is  a  perni- 
cious evil."  The  complaint  that  the  courses  of 
study  prescribed  for  the  common  schools,  particu- 
larly m  many  of  the  cities  of  the  Northern 
States,  are  burdensome  in  their  requirements, 
has  frequently  been  made.  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  Francis  Adams  remarks,  *'  Our  [the  English] 
elementary  course  is  generally  longer  than  the 
American ;  and  yet  ours  is  nothing  like  so  ambi- 
tious a  course.  There  is  another  difference  between 
the  two  courses.  In  England,  oiur  attention  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  me  'three  R's ;  in  Amer- 
ica, what  we  call  *  special  subjects'  are  taught  all 
along  the  line.  A  foreign  language  is  often 
commenced  in  the  lowest  grade  of  me  primary 
school."  In  prescribing  a  course  of  instruction  for 
elementary  schools,  the  special  province  of  such 
schools  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view, — to  ^ve 
to  their  pupils  the  keys  of  knowledge,  readmg, 
writing,  etc.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  discipline 
their  minds  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  acquire 
and  use  knowledge  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
their  after  lives. 

The  division  of  the  Course  of  Instruction  into 
grades  is  sometimes  made  by  topics,  and  some- 
times by  text-books;  and  each  method  has  ita 
advocates.  The  former,  it  is  claimed,  gives  more 
freedom  to  the  teacher — more  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  intelligent  discrimination  and  original 
treatment ;  the  instruction  proceeds  to  a  greater 
extent  from  the  living  teacher,  since  there  is  less 
inducement  to  confine  it  to  a  mere  hearing  of 
recitations.  The  subject  is  the  paramount  con- 
sideration; the  text-book,  secondary.  The  teacher^ 
and  the  pupil  also  as  far  as  possiole,  is  required 
to  consult  various  books,  to  compare  their  state- 
ments, to  correct  their  errors ;  and  thus,  while 
perhaps  a  particular  text-book  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  instruction,  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  imparted  than  is  contained  in  any 
single  work.  Thus,  if  the  study  is  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  to  one  grade  is  assigned  the 
Colonial  History  ;  to  another,  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Establishment  of  the  Federal 
Govemmeni,  etc.;  while,  if  the  division  were  by 
book,  it  would  be  necessary  that  all  the  schools 
should  use  the  same,  and  a  certain  number  of 
pages  would  be  assigned  to  each  grade.    For  ab- 
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solute  uniformity,  of  course,  the  second  plan  is 
preferable ;  but  some  educators  claim  that  imi- 
formity  may  be  carried  too  far,  constituting  a 
Procrustean  standard,  and  tending  to  deprive 
the  instruction  of  one  of  its  most  essential  qual- 
ities,— its  adaptability  to  different  minds.  Evi- 
dently the  topical  system  makes  more  demands 
upon  the  teacher ;  and  this,  it  is  claimed,  con- 
stitutes its  great  advantage,  since  it  necessitates 
better  information,  higher  culture,  and  more  real 
teaching  ability.  What  kind  of  development,  it 
is  asked,  can  result  from  the  mere  hearing  of  rec- 
itations? And  what  kind  of  influence  can  be 
exerted  by  a  teacher  that  never  goes  b^ond  the 
narrow  scope  of  the  school  text-£)ok  ?  Not  that 
the  Intimate  use  of  text-books  is  to  be  discour- 
aged, but  only  a  servile  dependence  upon  them  ; 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  prescribing  of  topics 
rather  than  books,  tends  to  prevent  tnis.  bays 
D.  P.  Page,  in  Theory  and  rntclice  of  Teach- 
ing,  **  A  teacher  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
what  is  taught,  has  ten  times  the  vivacity  of  one 
who  is  obliged  to  follow  the  very  letter  of  the 
book."  For  the  courses  of  instruction  of  com- 
mon schools  in  the  different  cities,  see  the  titles 
of  the  same ;  the  courses  in  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  are  given  each  under  its  re- 
spective title.  No  attempt  has  been  made  here 
to  show  what  in  regard  to  moral  and  religious 
training  properly  belongs  to  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  public  or  private  schools.  The  various 
considerations  appertaining  to  these  topics  will 
be  found  under  the  titles  Moral  Education,  and 
Religious  Education.  —  See  How  to  Teach 
(N.  Y.,  1874);  Wells,  A  Graded  Course  of  In- 
struction  for  PuhUc  Schools  (X.  Y.,  1862); 
Francis  Adams,  The  Free  School  St/stem  qf  ilie. 
United  States  (London,  1875);  Thomas  Hill,  TJie 
True  Order  (f  Studies  (N.  Y.,  1876). 

OOTTSIK,  Victor,  a  French  philosopher,  and 
the  founder  of  systematic  eclecticism  in  philos- 
ophy, was  bom  Nov.  28, 1792,  and  died  Jan.  15, 
1867.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  student  at 
the  Lycee  CJiarlemagne,  and  in  1812,  was  made 
assistant  Greek  professor  at  the  tlcok  Normale. 
His  early  studies  were  rather  in  the  direction  of 
belles-lettres,  but  he  soon  turned  his  attention 
to  philosophy.  Roger  Collard  had  already  re- 
volted against  the  sensationalism  of  Locke  as 
depraved  by  Condillac,  and  had  introduced  the 
Scotch  philosophy  into  France.  For  a  while. 
Cousin  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Reid  ;  and,  in 
1815,  he  became  an  assistant  professor  of  philos- 
ophy with  Roger  Collard,  ana  lectured  both  at 
the  J5cofe  Normale  and  at  the  Sorbo7i7ie.  In  181 7, 
he  visited  (xermany ,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  Kantian  philosophy,  which  had  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  his  later  teachings.  In  1821,  his  lec- 
tures were  suspected  of  a  bad  political  tendency, 
and  were  indefinitely  suspended.  In  1824,  he 
went  to  Germany  again,  and  was  arrested  in 
Dresden  on  the  charge  of  belonging  to  the  Car- 
bofiarif  and  sent  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  im- 
prison^ for  six  months.  During  this  stay  in 
Germany,  he  became  acouainted  with  Hegel, 
Schleiermacher,  and  ScheUing.    In  1826,  he  re- 


turned to  Paris ;  and,  in  1827,  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  During 
this  period  of  enforced  silence,  he  published  an 
edition  of  Proclus  and  Descartes,  and  also  part 
of  a  translation  of  Plato,  which  was  completed 
in  1840.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  later  a  director  of  the  tlcnle  Nor- 
male.  In  1840,  he  became  minister  of  public 
instruction,  which  position  he  held  for  only  a 
few  months,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of 
politics.  He  was  friendly  to  the  revolution  of 
1848,  but  never  had  any  political  importaiKje 
under  the  empire.  His  eclecticism  was  based  on 
the  doctrine  that  philosophy  has  always  been 
either  sensualism,  idealism,  scepticism,  or  mysti- 
cism. His  constant  oscillation  of  opinion  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  each  of  these  systems  has  some 
truth  in  it ;  and  the  true  philosophical  method, 
doubtless,  is  to  take  from  each  of  them  the  true, 
and  reject  the  false.  Without  some  standard  of 
selection,  the  product  must  be  a  mere  philosoph- 
ical medley ;  and  such  was  the  result  in  tnis 
case.  Still  Cousin's  eloquence  and  his  exalted 
moral  views  combined  to  make  his  lectures  very 
popular.  The  crowds  at  the  Sorbonne  recalled 
the  days  when  William  and  Abelard  had  dis- 
puted there.  He  reoiganized  the  system  of 
primary  instruction  in  France,  and  arranged  the 
course  of  studies  for  the  normal  school.  He  also 
published  several  very  full  and  valuable  reporte 
upon  public  instruction  in  Prussia  and  Holland. 
Inese  have  been  translated  into  English.  Cousin 
was  an  ardent  believer  in  religious  education. 
Purely  secular  instruction  he  thought  more  likely 
to  do  mischief  than  good.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  is  published  in  French ;  and  trans- 
lations of  his  more  important  works  have  ap- 
peared in  Enghsh. — See  Ripley,  Philoeophiad 
MisceUanies  (IJoston,  1838) ;  O.  W.  Wight, 
Translation  of  Cousin's  Course  cf  Modem  Phi- 
losophy (N.  Y.,  1855),  and  his  Lectures  on  the 
True,  the  Beautiful,  andt>ie  GoodCS.  Y.,  1857); 
('ousin's  Report  on  the  State  cf  Education  in 
Holland,  translated  by  Homer  (London,  1838); 
and  Report  on  the  State  (f  Public  iTistructian  in 
Prussia;  with  Plans  cf  School-Houses,  trans- 
lated by  Austin  (London,  1834). 

CRAMMING,  a  term  used  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation, to  denote  the  fault  of  filling  the  mind 
with  facts,  without  allowing  it  sufficient  time  to 
arrange  and  generalize  them,  to  compare  them 
with  its  previous  acquisitions,  or  to  determine 
their  real  significance,  as  related  to  general  prin- 
ciples. It  is  thus  a  kind  of  mental  stuffing,  and. 
consequently,  is  opposed  to  the  true  object  of 
education,  which,  as  the  word  etymologicaDy 
considered  implies,  is  not  to  pour  something 
into  the  mind,  but  to  bring  out,  by  appropriate 
exercise,  its  latent  faculties.  In  coU^  phrase, 
students  are  said  to  cram  for  an  examination, 
when  they  make  preparation  with  undue  haste, 
impressing  upon  their  memory,  by  repetition,  a 
mass  of  things  about  which  they  expect  to  be 
questioned,  but  which,  when  the  examination  is 
over,  they  immediately  forget.     Such  a  proofs 
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is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  mind,  since  it  is  a  I  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  philanthropic  ladies 
misdirection  of  its  powers,  wasting  them  at  a  !  and  gentlemen ;  and  since  that  time  has  con- 
time  when  they  should  be  all  steadily  employed  tinned  to  afford  an  asylum  to  himdreds  of  poor 
in  tiie  formation  of  those  habits  of  acquisition  ,  children,  both  boys  and  girls.  When  the  parents 
and  thought,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  a  are  living,  a  small  charce  is  made  for  tne  sup- 
^und  intdlectual  character.  port  of  the  child  accorain^  to  the  amount  of 

In  elementary  education,  cramming  is,  there-  their  eai-nings.  The  institution  is  not  a  hospital, 
fore,  especially  pernicious ;  and  it  is  at  this  stage,  sick  and  diseased  children  not  being  received, 
that  it  IS  the  most  Ukely  to  occur.  It  may  as-  j  Every  child  aged  15  davs,  or  at  most  3  years, 
sume  various  forms,  but  chiefly  the  following :  whose  parents  reside  in  the  city,  can  be  admitted 
(I)  Crowding  the  memory  with  verbal/c/nww^?,  |  to  the  creche.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  of  the 
—definitions,  rules,  statements  of  facts,  names  in  >  inmates,  both  as  to  their  nurture  and  discipline, 
geography,  dates  in  history,  etc. ;  (2)  Overtask- '  No  corporal  punishment  is  permitted ;  and  ten- 
m%  the  powers  of  the  mind  with  a  multiplicity  i  der  treatment  is  enforced  by  minute  n^ulations, 
of  studies,  or  with  such  as  are  not  adapted  to  its  both  sanitary  and  educational.  Perhaps,  the 
immature  condition,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  most  important  function  of  the  crhcfie  is  the 
comprehended ;  (3)  Undue  haste  in  instruction,  care  taken  of  young  children  during  the  da^, 
80  that  the  pupils  are  compelled  to  commit  to  i  while  their  PAfent  or  parents  are  engaged  m 
memory  what  they  have  had  no  time  properly  !  their  work.  Thus,  mothers  may  leave  their  in- 
to digest  in  their  minds.  Cramming  may  be  the  ,  fants  in  the  morning,  and  take  them  away  in  the 
result  either  of  the  i^orance  of  the  teacher,  or  eyening,  at  a  chai^  of  5  centimes  (about  1  cent) 
of  circumstances  which  compel  him  to  violate  per  day,  or  25  centimes  per  week  in  case  of  pre- 
the  correct  principles  of  education  for  some  payment.  This  feature  of  the  cr^cJie  distin- 
special  end,  as  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  a  '  guishes  it  particularly  from  other  classes  of  infant 
public  exhibition  in  which  they  may  make  an  [  and  or^ian  asylums. 

unposing  disd|ay  of  their  superficial  acquire- 1  GRIME  AND  EDT7CATI0N.  The  rela- 
ments.  (See  ExHiBmox.)  Such  a  sad  perver-  j  tion  between  crime  and  education  has,  of  late, 
sion  of  the  teacher  s  work  as  this  implies  is  of  '  engaged  the  attention  of  philanthropists,  educa- 
too  frequent  occunence ;  for  parents  and  patrons  tors,  and  statisticians.  The  progress  of  statistical 
are  too  fond  of  witnessing  such  displays,  and  research,  in  modem  times,  seems  to  have  estab- 
there  are  teachers  whose  eagerness  for  praise  or  lished  the  fact  that  there  is  a  much  lamr  per- 
pa^nage  is  sufficient  to  overcome  their  sense  of  centage  of  illiterates  among  the  criminal  classes 
the  true  object  of  their  vocation.  They  seem  to  I  of  society  than  in  the  total  population  of  any 
work  more  for  their  own  petty  ambition  or  country,  llius  the  criminal  stetistics  of  France, 
peciiniary  gain  than  for  the  true  welfare  of  their  in  1870,  showed  that  the  educated  criminals  as 
papik.  The  evil  of  this  is  not  alone  with  the  !  compared  with  the  entire  educated  population, 
pupil,  but  is  shared  by  the  teacher  himself ;  for  were  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9,291 ;  while  the 
by  merely  cramming  the  minds  which  it  is  his  illiterate  criminals  were  as  1  to  41,  compared 
duty  to  educate,  he  fails  to  realize  in  himself  ,  with  the  whole  number  of  illiterate  persons ; 
the  best  results  of  giving  instruction ;  since,  *  thus  proving  the  proportion  of  criminals  in  the 
whUe**he  may  have  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  see-  {  uneducated  classes  to  be  226  times  as  great  as 
ing  the  growth  of  his  pupils'  minds,  he  may  also  that  of  the  educated  classes.  The  facts  thus  far 
have  the  higher  satisfaction  of  feeling  the  mx)wth  published  on  tliis  subject  are,  however,  still  very 
of  his  owii." — See  Blackie,  On  Sey-Vulture  mcomplete ;  but  they  invariably  tend  to  prove 
(Edinbui]^,  1875).  I  that  the  uneducated  constitute  the  class  of  so- 

OB^CHSy  a  French  word  signifying  a  crib  ciety  most  prone  to  crime.  It,  therefore,  fol- 
or  manger,  but  used  in  France,  Belgium,  and  lows,  that  every  advance  made  toward  the  re- 
some  ouier  countries  in  Europe  to  designate  a  moyal  of  illiteracy  must  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
kind  of  infant  a^lum  (in  remembrance  of  the  duce  also  the  number  of  crimes.  It  is  also  evi- 
manger  of  Bethldiem).  These  institutions  are  dent  that  the  more  complete  the  statistical  in- 
supported  and  managed  by  either  private  per-  formation  which  can  be  ootained  of  the  criminal 
sons  or  corporations.  One  of  the  most  noted,  classes  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  the  bet- 
and  a  model  of  its  class,  is  the  famous  Crddie  ter  will  statesmen  and  educators  be  enabled  to 
Marie-HenrieUe,  at  Antwerp,  named  after  the  |  establish  with  certainty  the  true  relation  exist- 
<^ueen  of  Belgium.  This  asylum  originated  in  i  ing  between  crime  and  education.  There  are 
circumstances  caused  by  the  cholera,  in  1866.  stul,  unfortunately,  coimtries  in  which  it  is 
The  rayagee  of  the  epidemic  were  very  great  in  thought  that  the  goyemment  has  discharged  its 
Belgium/but  especially  in  the  city  of  Antwerp,  '  duty  with  regard  to  the  criminal  classes,  when  it 
causing  extreme  suffering  and  (^stress  among  ,  has  enacted  criminal  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
the  poorer  claaaes  of  the  population.  Many  '  crime,  and  erected  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 
_imYl  ,      .     ,     *  ,    .1     i.  .r  .    .  rpj^^  criminal  is  treated  more  as  an  offender 

against  society  who  deserves  to  be  punished  and 
restrained  from  doing  any  more  harm,  than  as  an 
unfortunate  member  of  society  who  should  be  re- 
formed.   Great  progress,  however,  is  of  late  no- 


chiloren  were  deprived  of  one  or  both  of  their 
parents,  and  thus  left  helpless  and  destitute. 
Others  suffered  almost  as  much  in  consequence 
of  the  sadden  destitution  of  their  parents.  In 
order  to  afford  relief  to  these  unfortunates,  the 
crdche  was  opened  in  January,  1867,  through  I  ticeable  in  the  fegislation  of  almost  every  civil 
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ized  countiy.  The  inteUectual  and  moral  con- 
dition of  criminals  is  more  thoroughly  studied 
than  before ;  the  causes  which  lead  to  crimes  are 
more  earnestly  investii^ted,  and  the  agencies 
which  are  calculated  to  reform  criminals  are 
more  eagerly  employed.  The  improvement 
which  has  ateady  oeen  achieved  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  due  to  the  prison  couffresses  held  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  first 
congress  of  this  kind  was  proposed  by  the  in- 
spector general  of  prisons  m  Belgium,  Ducpe- 
tiaux,  and  was  held  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
in  1845.  The  most  important  was  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress,  chiefly  arranged  by 
Dr.  Wines  of  New  York,  and  held  in  Ix)ndon, 
in  1872.  A  second  international  congress  is  to 
be  held  in  Europe  in  1877.  A  permanent  com- 
mission for  the  promotion  of  penitentiaiy  reform, 
oi^^nized  by  the  congress  of  Ix)ndon,  met  in 
1874,  at  Brussels,  and  in  1875,  at  Bruchsal,  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  (lermany.  In  the 
United  States,  national  prison  congresses  were 
held  in  1870  at  Cincinnati,  in  1872  in  Balti- 
more, and  in  1874  in  St.  Louis.  The  labors  of 
these  congresses,  while  being  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  prisons  and  of  prison  life, 
have  also  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  causes  that 
produce  crimes.  Beltrani  Scalia,  one  of  the 
foremost  prison-reformers  of  Italy  of  the  present 
century,  ^imates  the  illiterates  among  the  con- 
victs of  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Saxony,  and  Sweden  at  about  one  half  of 
the  entire  prison  population  of  those  countries. 
Recent  official  returns  show  that  the  percentage 
of  those  who  could  not  read  on  entenng  prison, 
was  56  in  Austria,  49  in  Belgium,  87  in  France, 
4  in  Baden,  12  in  Bavaria,  17  in  Prussia,  60  to 
92  in  the  diflFerent  provinces  of  Italy,  about  40 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  30  in  Switzerland.  In 
Ireland,  22  per  cent  of  males,  and  63  per  cent  of 
females  were  illiterate.  In  England,  34  percent 
of  the  persons  committed  to  county  or  Dorough 
prisons,  were  totally  ignorant.  In  regard  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  J.  B.  Sanbome  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  a  report  prepared  for  the  International 
Prison  (\)ngreas  of  Ix)ndon,  says  that  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  American  prisoners  in  point  of 
education  is  low,  yet  they  are  not  so  extremely 
illiterate  as  criminals  are  in  many  countries,  if 
we  except  the  colored  criminals  of  the  South. 
In  Massachusetts,  for  a  period  of  eight  years 
past,  the  statistics  show  very  nearly  one  third  of 
all  prisoners  to  be  wholly  illiterate ;  yet,  in  the 
highest  prison  at  Oharlestown,  the  proportion  of 
illiterate  convicts,  since  the  beginning  of  1864, 
has  been  scarcely  more  than  1  in  10.  Partial  re- 
ports from  seventeen  states,  including  only  three 
from  the  middle  and  western  states,  show  that 
of  an  am:'egate  of  110,538  prisoners,  82,812 
could  remand  write,  5,931  could  read  only,  and 
21,650  had  no  education.  The  totally  ignorant 
were  thus  about  22  per  cent  of  the  criminal 
population ;  inclusive  of  those  who  could  read 
only,  they  would  amount  to  25  per  cent.  A 
large  number  of  those  who  could  read  and  write, 
were  also  found  to  be  very  deficient,  and  the  ag- 


gre^te  number  of  those  **  very  deficient  in  edu- 
cation" was  estimated  at  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  criminal  population.  There  was  a  great 
diversity  in  r^ard  to  illiteracy  among  criminals 
of  different  groups  of  states.  In  New  YoA  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  totally  ignorant,  or  those  un- 
able to  read  and  write,  were  19  per  cent;  but 
those  very  deficient,  at  least  60  per  cent.  In 
five  north-western  states,  the  totally  ignorant 
were  40  per  cent,  the  very  deficient,  75  ]ier  cent; 
in  four  states  between  the  Missiasippi  and  the 
Pacific,  the  totally  ignorant  were  21  per  cent,  the 
very  deficient,  50  per  cent ;  in  ^re  far  southern 
states,  the  totally  ignorant  were  60  per  cent,  the 
very  deficient,  85  per  cent.  According  to  the 
census  of  1870,  the  number  of  illiterates  above  10 
years  of  age  was,  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
4  per  cent  of  the  population;  in  the  central  states. 
3^  per  cent ;  in  the  western  and  Pacific  states,  3 
per  cent ;  and  in  the  South,  22  per  cent.  A  com- 
parison of  these  figures  which  give  the  total  num- 
ber of  illiterates,  with  the  number  of  illiterate 
criminals,  shows  that  the  iUiterate  classes  of  the 
population  furnish  a  disproportionately  large  con- 
tingent to  the  number  of  cnminals.  The  causes  of 
this  fact  are  plain.  Ignorance  unfits  a  man,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  K>r  earning  his  daily  bread, 
and,  in  most  cases,  dooms  him  to  abject  poverty ; 
the  want  of  intellectual  culture  is,  moreover,  gen- 
erally coupled  with  a  lack  of  the  feeling  of  self- 
respect  and  moral  responsibility,  thus  leaving  the 
poor  victim  an  easy  prey  to  the  many  tempta- 
tions which  society  oners.  That  education  is  a 
force  restraining  vice  and  crime,  appears  to  be 
clearly  established  by  two  very  important  facts : 
(1)  Wherever  education  is  diffused  among  the 
people,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  criminals  to 
the  whole  population  diminishes ;  and  (2)  In  all 
countries,  the  criminal  class  is  mainly  fed  by  the 
ignorant  class.  Ilie  conviction  that  the  absence 
of  education  tends  to  increase  crime,  has  induced 
educators  and  statesmen  to  strive  to  prevent  this 
evil  by  the  introduction  of  compulsoiyeducation 
laws.  (See  ('ompulsory  Education.]  The  friends 
of  this  policy  charge  such  states  as  f  aO  to  require 
that  all.  children  should  be  educated,  with  pro- 
ducing the  very  crime  for  which  the  criminal  is 
punished.  Opinions  differ,  however,  as  to  the 
effect  of  compulsory  education  in  diminishing 
crime,  and  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
government  for  uneducated  criminals.  Alison, 
m  the  History  qf  Eurrme,  boldly  asserts  the 
whole  doctrine  to  be  a  faUacy,  and  presents  sta- 
tistics to  prove  that  crimes  are  more  numerous 
where  education,  that  is,  what  is  usually  con- 
sidered education,  is  diffused.  "  Experience."  he 
says,  "  has  now  abundantly  verified  the  melan- 
choly truth,  that  inteUectual  cultivation  has  no 
effect  in  arresting  the  sources  of  evil  in  the 
human  heart;  that  it  alters  the  direction  of 
crime,  but  does  not  alter  its  amount."  Herbert 
Spencer  asserts,  in  Social  Statics,  that  "we 
have  no  evidence  that  education,  as  commonly 
understood,  is  a  preventive  of  crime."  Fletcher, 
in  Summary  qf  the  Moral  Statistics  <f  England 
and  Wales,  says,  that  the  comparison  off  the 
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criminal  and  educational  returns  of  England  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  ''has  afforded  no 
sound  statistical  evidence  m  favor  of,  and  as  little 
against,  the  moral  effects  associated  with  instruc- 
tion, as  actualhr  disseminated  among  the  people." 
These  are,  undoubtwily,  extreme  views,  and  can- 
not be  accepted  in  the  light  of  more  recent  sta- 
tistical information.  They  present,  however,  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity as  w^  as  the  quantity  of  education  diffused 
among  the  people,  and  especiaUy  of  the  impor- 
tance of  moral  training  as  well  as  intellectual  in- 
struction. (See  Moral  Education,  National 
Education,  and  Pubuo  Schools.] 

While  eveiT  one  must  hope  that  the  steadily 
increasing  diffusion  of  education  will  be  found  a 
powerful  aid  in  reducing  the  number  of  crimes, 
all  prison-reformeis  of  Uie  present  day  agree  in 
expecting  a  reformatory  influence  upon  convicted 
cnminals  through  the  means  provided  for  their 
instruction.  The  provisions  made  in  this  respect 
in  the  United  States  are  still  inadequate ;  but 
great  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years.  Li- 
braries are  common,  H3  prisons  in  1873  reporting 
50,663  volumes,  being  an  average  of  1,535  to 
each.  In  some  prisons,  the  convicts  have  the 
b^oefit  of  schoc^,  individual  instruction  in  their 
cells,  and  lectures.  Secular  instruction  is  reg- 
ularly afforded  in  the  prisons  of  i'alifomia,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Manachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Ore^n,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsm.  In  some 
<A  these  states,  a  school  is  held  once  a  week ;  in 
others,  two  or  five  evenings  a  week.  The  prisons 
of  most  European  countries  are  also  generaUy 
provided  with  a  school  and  a  library.  In  the 
80K»lled  houses  of  correction,  which  are  intended 
for  the  treatment  of  those  convicted  of  higher 
offenses,  the  educational  element  naturally  occu- 
pies a  more  conspicuous  place  than  in  the  state 
prisons.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  the  institu- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders. 
(See  Rkfo^m  Schools.) 

An  important  discov^y  recently  made  by  sta- 
tistical science,  has  sometimes  been  <juoted  against 
those  who  hope  that,  as  education  increases, 
mroe  wHl  decrease.  It  has  been  found  that  in 
the  number  of  crimes  committed  in  a  countiy, 
the  annual  reports  exhibit  the  same  regularity, 
as  in  finances,  commerce,  and  other  depu-tments 
of  civilized  life;  and  the  inference  has  been 
drawn  from  this  fact,  that,  however  valuable 
education  may  be,  no  notable  influence  there- 
from on  the  amotmt  of  crime  need  be  expected ; 
once  that  is  unalterably  fixed.  This  steadiness  in 
the  amount  of  crime  was  observed  by  Madame 
de  Sta^l,  and  is  made  much  of  b^  Buckle,  in  his 
ffisUny  qf  GimUzatum.  Statistically  it  was 
jnoved  by  the  great  Bdgian  statistician  Quetelet, 
who  adduces  an  array  of  figures,  which  appear 
to  render  his  position  impregnable.  Some  have 
regarded  this  as  a  law  of  f^ality ;  but  Quetelet 
hmiself  states,  that  this  apparently  invariable 
proportion  depends  upon  the  moral  condition  of 
iociety,  and,  tbat  if  this  be  changed,  the  appa- 
rently uniform  proportion  of  crime  will  change  in 


the  same  degree. — See  AnnxLcd  Beports  qf  Uie 
U.  S.  Commissioner  cf  EducaHon  for  1872,  -3, 
-4 ;  Alison,  History  cf  Europe^  from  1815  to 
1851,  vol.  I.,  and  miscellaneous  Usai/s,  fi,y.  The 
Fuhtre;  Bucklb,  History  (f  Oitniization  in 
England  (London,  1857—61);  Pobtbr,  The 
Progress  cf  the  Natum  (Lond.,  1G36 — 43) ; 
Spencer,  Social  StcUics  (London,  1860) ;  Qubtb- 
LET,  La  Statistique  Morale,  in  vol.  xxi.  of  Mem, 
de  VAcad.  de  Belgigue  (BrusBels,  1848). 

OBUEIiTY  (to  Animals)  is  a  prevailing  trait 
in  the  characters  of  children  who  have  not  been 
specially  trained  to  habits  of  kind,  considerate, 
and  humane  feeling  and  conduct.  The  activity 
of  a  child's  nature,  its  love  of  sport,  and  its  un- 
developed sympathies  predispose  it  to  acts  of  in- 
considerate cruelty.  Thus,  Locke  remarks,  "Some 
children,  when  they  have  possession  of  any  poor 
creature,  are  apt  to  use  it  ill ;  they  often  torment 
and  treat  very  roughly,  young  birds,  butterflies, 
and  such  other  poor  animak  as  fall  into  their 
hands,  and  that  with  a  seeming  kind  of  pleasure. 
This  ^ould  be  watched  in  them,  and  if  they  in- 
cline to  any  such  cruelty,  they  should  be  tau^t 
the  contrary  usage,  for  ihe  custom  of  tormenting 
and  killing  beasts  will  by  d^rees  harden  their 
minds  even  towards  men  ;  and  they  who  delight 
in  the  suffering  and  destruction  of  inferior  crea- 
tures, will  not  be  apt  to  be  very  complacent  or 
benign  to  those  of  their  own  kind."  The  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  in  children  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  is  inculcated  by  all  who  have  written 
on  the  subject  of  moral  training.  Says  one,  "  I 
am  far  from  thinking  that  the  early  delight  which 
children  discover  in  tormenting  flies,  etc.,  is  a 
mark  of  an  innate  cruelty  of  temper ;  because 
this  turn  may  be  accounted  for  upon  other  prin- 
ciples. But  most  certainly,  by  being  unrestrained 
in  sports  of  this  kind,  they  may  acquire  by 
habit  what  they  never  would  have  learned  by 
nature,  and  grow  up  in  a  confirmed  inattention 
to  every  kind  of  suffering  but  their  own.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  supreme  court  of  judicature  at 
Athens  thought  an  instance  of  this  sort  not  be- 
low its  cognizance,  and  punished  a  boy  for  put- 
ting out  the  eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that  had  unhap- 
pily fallen  into  his  hands."  Hogarth,  in  the 
series  of  paintings  entitled  The  Progress  qf 
Cntelti/,  illustrates  this  vice  in  its  several  stages 
of  formation,  the  first  picture  showing  children 
engaged  in  various  barbarous  diversions.  The 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  a  youth 
who  intercedes  to  prevent  cruel  outrage  to  a 
poor  dog,  offering  a  book  to  the  inhuman  young 
tyrant.  To  this  picture  the  following  lines  are 
annexed: — 

What  Tarioas  scenes  of  cruel  sport 

The  inlkot  rsce  employ; 
Wbst  future  baseness,  must  import 

The  tyrant  in  the  boy  I 

Behold  a  youth  of  gentler  look  ; 

To  save  the  creature's  pain, 
••O  Uke  !••  he  cries,  •*  here  take  my  book  j** 

But  tears  and  book  are  vain. 

Learn  f^m  this  fttir  example,  you 

Whom  savaae  sports  delight, 
How  cruelty  disgusts  the  view. 

While  pity  charms  the  sight. 
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All  children  are  not  equally  addicted  to  such 
cruel  sporte ;  but  perhaps,  if  we  exclude  certain 
extreme  and  abnormal  cases,  it  may  be  said,  that 
this  inclination  is  found  to  exist  in  youths  whose 
fearless  courage,  resolution,  and  activity,  if  prop- 
erly trained,  would  make  them  exceedingly  use- 
ful, if  not  illustrious,  in  after  life.  ITie  germs 
of  glory  or  of  infamy  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  child ;  and,  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  are 
precisely  the  same,  expanding  into  one  or  the 
other  according  to  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  are  fosterS.  "  It  would  be  curious,"  says 
a  celebrated  writer,  "  to  trace  the  human  mind 
either  to  the  perfection  of  greatness  or  to  the 
completion  of  crime ;  to  trace  the  hero  from  his 
play  at  prisoner's  bascy  where  he  domineered  over 
his  schoolmates,  to  the  battle  by  which  he  gains 
or  loses  an  empire — the  murderer  from  spinning 
a  cock-chafer,  or  taking  a  bird's  nest,  to  the  mo- 
ment when  his  hand  is  dved  in  the  blood  of  the 
heart  he  has  stabbed,  or  the  throat  he  has  cut" 

The  need  of  specially  educating  the  sympa- 
thetic affections  in  order  to  counteract  this  strong 
tendency  in  youthful  minds,  is  thus  clearly  shown, 
and  many  methods  of  accomplishing  this  result 
are  suggested  by  educators.  Habitual  training, 
not  mere  precepts,  can  alone  effect  this.  Locke 
points  out  a  number  of  ways  of  instilling  such 
habits ;  such  as  accustoming  children  to  be  gentle 
and  considerate  to  their  pets,  to  be  kind  to  each 
other,  and  to  treat  servants  and  dependents  with 
civility  and  consideration.  "Children,"  says  he, 
"  should  be  accustomed  from  their  cradles  to  be 
tender  to  all  sensible  creatures,  and  to  spoil  and 
waste  nothing."  Especially  should  they  be  cor- 
rected in  cruelly  treating  those  animals  whose  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  repugnant  "  Children,'* 
says  Mana  Edgeworth, "  should  not  be  taught  to 
confine  their  benevolence  to  those  animals  which 
are  thought  beautiful;  the  fear  and  di^ust 
which  we  express  at  the  sight  of  certain  unfort- 
unate animals,  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  ugly 
and  shocking,  are  observed  by  children,  and 
these  associations  lead  to  cruelty."  Another 
writer,  in  this  connection,  remarks,  "  It  might  be 
of  service  in  order  to  awaken,  as  early  as  possible, 
in  children  an  extensive  sense  of  humanity,  to 
give  them  a  view  of  several  sorts  of  insects,  as 
they  may  be  magnified  by  the  assistance  of 
glasses,  and  to  show  them  that  the  same  evident 
marks  of  wisdom  and  goodness  prevail  in  the 
formation  of  the  minutest  insect,  as  in  that  of 
the  most  enormous  leviathan."  In  the  same 
spirit  are  the  strong  lines  of  Cowper : — 

Te,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 
To  love  it  too.    The  spring-time  of  our  yeun 
la  Boon  dishonored  and  defiled  in  most 
By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  them.  But,  alas  !  none  sooner  shoots, 
If  unrestrained,  into  luxuriant  growth, 
Than  CnteUv,moBt  dey'llsh  of  them  alL 

(See  Moral  Education.) 

OUIiTUBE.  a  term  used  to  denote  the  im- 
pcovement  of  the  human  character  by  means  of 
oiacipllne,  training,  or  self-exertion.  It  is  used 
in  both  an  active  and  a  passive  sense ;  in  the 
former,  implying  the  use  of  all  necessary  means 
and  agencies  to  cultivate  the  human  faculties, 


and  in  the  latter,  the  result  of  their  op^ation. 
Culture  comprehends  both  development  and  re- 
finement; that  is,  not  simply  bringing  into 
active  exercise  the  latent  powers  of  the  mind  or 
body,  but  adding  thereto  a  nice  and  careful  dis- 
crimination as  to  tlieir  proper  or  improper  ex- 
ercise, with  a  due  regara  to  the  circumstances 
which  require  their  employment  Thus  a  man 
of  culture  not  only  is  able  to  express  his  thou^ts 
in  suitable  and  impressive  language,  but  knows 
how  to  adapt  his  language  to  the  peisons,  the 
place,  and  tne  occasions  which  call  for  this  ex- 
pression; nor  does  he  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  except  when  it  is  proper  to  do  so. 
Hence,  culture,  in  its  mature  stage,  not  only  im- 
plies power,  but  restraint,  both  belonging  to  the 
mner  nature  of  the  individual.  There  are  as 
many  kinds  of  culture  as  there  are  departments 
of  human  nature,  or  special  faculties^  to  be  cul- 
tivated and  improveci.  Thus,  culture  may  be 
physical,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual,  and  esthetic 
according  as  its  scope  is  the  improvement  of 
the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the  body,  the 
intellect,  the  moral  sentiments,  the  soul,  or  the 
taste.  General  culture  implies  that  everything 
constituting  the  character  of  the  individiud  has 
been  brou^mt  to  as  high  a  degree  of  improvement 
as  is  possible.  Special  culture  has  reference  to 
a  particular  department  of  human  nature,  or  to 
the  development  of  power  in  a  certain  direction. 
Thus,  the  culture  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the 
orator,  the  teacher,  the  lawyer,  or  the  clergyman 
is  special,  developing  faculties  needed  in  the  pa^ 
ticmar  vocation  of  each.  Special  culture,  how- 
ever, does  not  exclude  general  culture ;  for  no 
man  need  be  merely  a  practitioner,  or  worker  in 
any  narrow  sphere  of  effort.  The  object  of 
higher  education  is  to  give  this  general  culture 
as  a  basis  for  thatwhich  is  necessarily  special, or 
technical. 

The  real  instrumentality,  in  a  certain  sense 
the  only  one,  by  which  culture  can  be  effected,  is 
self-exertion.  None  of  the  faculties,  whether  of 
the  spirit,  mind,  or  body,  can  be  cultivated  ex- 
cept oy  exercise,  llius  a  person  can  never  lean 
to  compose  by  studying  granunar  and  rhetoric, 
nor  to  think  and  reason  by  conunittinff  to  mem- 
ory the  rules  of  logic.  If  he  would  learn  to 
write,  or  to  think  and  reason,  he  must  write  and 
think  and  reason,  on  the  same  principle  and  in 
the  same  way  as  a  person  learns  to  swim,  or  a 
child  to  walk.  This  exercise  is  the  individual  sown 
work ;  but  the  exercise  may  be  unsuitable  and 
injurious,  and,  therefore,  needs,  at  first,  the  care- 
ful guidance  of  experience.  Hence,  the  need  of 
an  educator,  until  the  individual  has  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  imd  experience  to  direct  the 
exercise  himself.  This  shows  the  relation  of 
education  and  culture,  the  one  being  the  handmaid 
of  the  other.  The  instruments  of  culture  vaiy 
with  its  special  scope.  For  those  of  phymcal 
culture,  we  must  learn  what  a  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  experience  in  gymnastics  dictate; 
those  of  inteUectual  culture  can  be  judicioialy 
selected  only  by  studying  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  operations  of  the  mind.    But  we  are  paz^ 
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ticnlarly  to  be  on  our  guard  in  supposing  that 
intellectual  culture  can  spring  from  the  mere 
study  of  other  persons'  ideas.    True  culture  of 
this  kind  can  alone  come  from  (1)  a  patient, 
laborious,  and  diligent  acquisition  of  ideas  of  our 
own,  by  observation  and  reflection ;  and  (2)  the 
study  of  the  experience  of  other  minds,  and  its 
yerincation,  as  far  as  possible,  by  that  of  our 
own.     "The  original  and   proper  sources   of 
knowledge,"  says   Professor  Blackie,  **are  not 
'  books,  but  life,  experience,  personal  thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting. '     And  again,  "  All  knowl- 
edge which  comes  from  books  comes  indirectly, 
by  reflection,  and  by  echo;    true  knowledge 
grows  from  a  living  root  in  the  thinking  soul ; 
and  whatever  it  may  appropriate  from  without, 
it  takes  by  living  assimilation  into  a  living  or- 
ganism, not  by  mere  borrowing."      (See  Self- 
CfiHitre,  Edinburgh,  1 875.)     ITus  is  simply  an 
emphatic  and  illustrative  expansion  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  above  stated ;  namely,  that  to  cul- 
tivate oiu*  faculties,  we  must  properly  exercise 
them.    No  moral  culture  can  be  secured  by  the 
study  of  ethics ;  legitimate  objects  for  the  exer- 
ciae  of  the  moral  feelings  must  be  sought  for  and 
discovered ;  and,  more  especially,  the  will  must 
be  trained  so  that  it  will  obey  the  voice  of  rea- 
son and  conscience,  even  amid  the  mightiest 
tempest  of  passion  and  desire.     Related  to  this, 
is  the  culture  of  the  soul — a  culture  which  is 
paramount  to  all,  and  to  which  every  other  spe- 
cies of  culture  is  subservient;  and  just  as  one 
can  learn  to  walk  only  by  walking,  to  think  only 
by  thinking,  and  to  live  nobly  only  by  acting 
noWy  on  every  occasion,  so  one  can  only  advance 
in  spiritual  culture  by  communing,  by  prayer 
and  contemplation,  with  the  Great  Hpint,  the 
Father  of  mankind,  and  the  (^Veator  of  the  uni- 
verse.   True  Christian  culture  comprehends  the 
development  of  a  capacity  to  do  right,  and  to  be 
right,  m  every  relation  which  we  bear  to  each 
omer,  and  to  oiw  Maker,  simply  by  applying  the 
general  principle  herein  enunciated,  of  active 
oenefioenoe,  based  upon  the  simplest  principles 
of  moral  and  religious  truth.     (See  Education.) 
CTTMBKTtTiAND  UNTVEBSITY,  at  I.eb- 
anon,  Tenn.,  was  founded  by  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1842.     Ilie  value  of  its 
buildings  and  grounds  is  $20,000.  The  institution 
comprises  a  business  collie  and  telegraph  insti- 
tute (at  Nashville) ;  a  preparatory  s(£ool ;  a  col- 
legiate department,  with  a  classical   course  of 
four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  a  scientific  course  of  three  years,  lead- 

Xto  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science;  a 
pi  of  civil  engineering  with  a  two  years'  course, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  CSvil  Engineer ;  a  law 
school ;  and  a  theological  sdiooL  The  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are 
conferred  upon  graduates  who  pursue  prescribed 
post-graduate  courses  of  study.  A  plan  has  been 
adopted,  by  which  non-resident  students,  through 
a  system  of  correspondence  and  examinations, 
may  receive  the  benefits  of  the  college  courses. 
In  1874 — 5,  there  were  13  instructors  and  391 
stodents  (deducting  repetitions) ;  namely,  com- 


merdal,  127 ;  telegraphic,  38 ;  preparatory,  66  ; 
collegiate,  85;  law,  70;  theological,  28.  The 
universitjr  library  contains  about  7,000  volumes. 
The  presidents  have  been  as  follows :  F.  R.  Cos- 
8itt,D.  D.,  1842—4;  J.  C.  Anderson,  D.  D., 
1844—1866 ;  B.  W.  McDonald,  D.  D„  LL.  D., 
1867  —  1872;  Nathan  Green,  A.  M.,  L.  B. 
(chancellor),  the  present  incumbent,  appointed 
in  1872. 

CX7BI0SITY,  or  the  desire  to  hnmc,  is  a 
very  important  element  of  the  mind,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  education.  The  basiB  of  the  success  of 
the  teacher  is  the  attention  of  the  pupil ;  and 
while  many  instructors  may  appeal  to  tne  sense 
of  fear  to  compel  attention,  he  only  can  make  a 
beneficial  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  learn- 
er's mind,  who  arouses  his  attention  by  awaken- 
ing a  genuine  interest  in  the  thing  to  be  learned; 
that  is,  by  stimulating  his  curiositt/  to  know  that 
of  which  he  has  become  sensible  that  he  is  ig- 
norant, llus  feeling  is  natural  to  children,  as 
bein^  the  active  principle  of  their  minds.  Nature 
has  implanted  it  for  many  and  wise  reasons; 
and,  therefore,  it  should  not  be  repressed,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  should  be  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged. This  is  strongly  enjoined  by  Locke, 
in  Tfioiights  on  Eilnmtion.  "As  children,"  he 
says,  "should  never  be  heard  when  they  sj^eak  for 
any  particular  thing  they  would  htre,  unless  it 
first  DC  proposed  to  them,  so  they  should  always 
be  heard,  and  fairly  and  kindly  answered,  when 
they  aak  about  anything  they  would  kame  and 
desire  to  be  informed  aoout.  Curiosity  should 
be  as  carefully  cherished  in  children,  as  other 
appetites  suppressed."  Many  educators,  both 
parents  and  teachers,  often  err  in  frowning  upon 
children  for  asking  questions,  and  thus,  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  timid  and  diflident, 
seriously  impair  a  mental  activity  which  could 
have  been  made  an  imjwrtant  means  of  edu- 
cation. Of  course,  curiosity  should  not  be  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  inquisitiveness  or  forward- 
ness ;  out  should  be  kept  within  its  natural  and 
proper  limits ;  that  is,  as  Locke  says,  "  whenever 
reason  would  speak,  it  should  be  hearkened  to." 

CXTBJtlOXJLUM.     See  Course  of  IxsTaro- 

TION. 

CX7STIS,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  friend  of 
education  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  was  bom  in 
Newtown,  Ct.,  in  1782,  and  died  in  New 
York,  April  12.,  1856.  He  became  a  resident 
of  that  city  at  the  age  of  16,  and  early  mani- 
fested a  di^)06ition  for  active  beneficence.  He 
served  for  several  years  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  and 
was  active  in  all  the  public  charities  of  the  day. 
As  a  member  of  the  Manumission  Society,  he 
ardently  cooperated  with  Peter  A.  Jay,  Cadwal- 
lader  Colden,  Isaac  M.  Ely,  and  others  in  secure 
ing  the  state  act  of  manumission,  which  was 
p^sed  in  1 81 7 ;  and  he  was  afterward  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  establishing  the  New  York 
House  of  Refuge,  of  which  he  took  chai^  for 
about  a  year,  thus  initiating  the  then  novel  en- 
teq)rise  of  attempting  to  reform  juvenile  delin- 
quents (182.^).     Previous  to  this,  in  1820,  he 
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was  instramental  in  opening,  at  Flatbnsh,  L.  I., 
the  first  Sunday-school  for  free  blacks.  Mr. 
Curtis  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  an  active  and  devoted 
member  until  ita  dissolution  in  1853,  when  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  fifteen  members  of  that 
society  who,  for  a  time,  were  to  represent  it  in 
the  Board  of  Education.  He  had  been  a  diligent 
and  sagacious  business  man,  and  always  eminently 
practioil;  but  he  suffered  great  losses  through  the 
effects  of  the  war  of  1812 — 15.  Few  lives  have 
been  marked  so  deeplvand  constantly  with  deeds 
of  genuine  philanthropy  and  self-sacrificing 
benevolence,  as  was  that  of  Joseph  Curtis,  not 
only  in  his  public  life,  but  in  the  mner  circle  of 
domesticpnvacy.  —  See  W.  0.  Bourne,  History 
<f  the  Public  School  Society  (N.  Y.,  1870); 
B.  K.  Feirce,  a  Half  CetUury  with  Juvenile 
Delinquents  (N.  Y.,  1869J;  Barnard's  Journal 
ff  Education^  vol.  i.;  C.  Al.  Sedgwick,  Memoir 
if  Joseph  Curtis,  a  Model  Man  (N.  Y.,  1858). 

OTJBTinS,  George,  a  German  philologist 
and  author  of  school  books,  was  bom  at  Liib^k, 
in  1820,  and  studied  philology  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin  and  Bonn.  In  1842,  he  was  appointed 
teacher  at  Blochmnmis  hisiitute  (see  JBloth- 
mann)  at  Dresden ;  in  1845,  he  became  lecturer 
at  the  university  of  Berlin ;  in  1849,  extraordi- 


nary, and  in  1651,  ordinary  profeaBor  at  tiie  uni- 
versity of  Prague ;  in  1854,  professor  in  Kiel;  and 
in  1862,  professor  in  Leipsic,  where  he  also  he- 
came  one  of  the  directors  of  the  philological 
seminary.  Curtius  endeavored  to  use  the  r^ihs 
of  comparative  linguistics  to  a  larger  extent  than 
had  previously  been  done  in  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  a  gram- 
mar of  the  Greek  language  for  schools  horn  this 
stand-point.  H\m\fOvk(Uriechisdie  Schulgram- 
matik,  Prague,  18.52;  11th  edit,  1875),  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  text-books  in  the  prov- 
mce  of  the  classical  languages,  and  has  not  only 
been  extensively  introduc^  into  the  German 
symnasiums,  but  has  been  translated  into  many 
roreign  languages.  The  principks  which  are 
carried  out  m  tms  book,  are  elucidated  in  a  spe- 
cial  work,  called  ErULuterungen  zu  meiner  grie- 
chisdien  Schulgrammatik  (2d  ed.,  Prague,  1870), 
and  in  many  essays  of  his  Studien  zur  ktietm- 
schen  und  griechischen  GrammaHk  (8  vola., 
Leips.,  1 868-— 75).  In  another  work,  Grtuuizuge 
der  giHechischen  Etymologie  (2  vols.,  4th  ed., 
Leips.,  1873),  he  undertook  to  find  a  strictiy 
scientific  basis  for  Greek  lexicography.  He  also 
wrote  Zur  Chronologie  der  indogermcaiischeit 
Spraclforschung  (2ded.,  Leips.,  1873),  and  Das 
Verbum  der  grvechisdien  Sprache  (Ist  yoL, 
Leips.,  1873). 


DACIER,  Andrd,  a  noted  French  scholar, 
bom  at  Oastres  in  1651,  died  in  Paris,  in  1722. 
He  published  translations  of  several  classic 
authors,  among  them,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Aris- 
totle's Poetics,  the  (Edipus  and  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  the  works  of  Horace,  and  some  of 
Plato's  dialogues.  He  was  one  of  the  39  schol- 
ars selected  to  edit  the  celebrated  series  of  the 
classics  in  usum  delphini,  prepared  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.,  for  the  instruction  of  the  dauphin. 
To  this  series  he  contributed  an  edition  of  Pom- 
ponius  Festus  and  of  Valerius  Flaocus.  He  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  libraiy  of  the  Louvre ; 
and,  in  1713,  became  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy. 

DACIEB,  Anne,  wife  of  Andr^  Dacier,and 
illustrious  for  her  extraordinary  attainments  in 
classical  (especially  Greek)  scholarship,  was  bom 
in  1654,  and  died  in  1720.  Her  father  was  the 
eminent  scholar  Tanneguy-Lefevre,  by  whom  she 
was  educated.  Her  marriage,  in  1683,  to  Andre 
Dacier,  who  had  been  her  fellow-pupil  under  her 
father's  instruction,  was  humorously  styled  the 
"  marriage  of  Greek  and  Latin."  She,  with  her 
husband,  assisted  in  preparing  classics  for  the  use 
of  the  dauphin,  contributing  editions  of  Florus, 
Kutropius,  Aurelius  Victor,  and  some  others.  She 
published  also  translations  of  some  of  the  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  Homer,  Aristophanes, 
etc.  In  profound  and  accurate  scholarship,  and 
acuteness  of  mind,  she  is  generally  thought  to 
have  excelled  her  learned  husband. 


DAOTYLOLOGT  (Gr.  SAKrvh^y  a  filler), 
a  method  of  communicating  ideas  by  means  of 
signs  made  with  the  fingere,  composing  what  is 
Cfuled  the  manual  or  finger  alpluibet,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  are  two 
alphabets  of  this  kind :  (1)  the  sin^e-hand  al- 
phabet, the  ori^n  of  which  dates  back  to  Bonet 
(q.  v.),  and  which  is  used  every-where  except  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  gaining  ground  there ;  and 
(2)  the  two-hand  alpmibet,  which  was  originally 
invented  by  Dalgamo  (q.  v.).  The  former  of 
these  alphabets  was  brought  to  a  high  dc^gpree  of 
perfection  by  the  abbe  de  Vtlf4e  and  the  abbe 
Sicard  (q.  v.).  (See  Deaf-Mutbs,  and  Per, 
Harvey  P.) 

DAKOTA  was  organized  as  a  territory 
March  2.,  1861,  being  formed  from  the  terri- 
tories of  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  In  1868,  a 
portion  of  the  extensive  territory  of  Dakota  was 
taken  to  form  the  territoiy  of  Wyoming.  Ail 
this  region  originally  formed  a  part  of  Louisiana, 
purchased  from  France  in  1803.  According  to 
the  census  of  1870,  the  area  of  Dakota  compnaes 
150,932  square  miles;  and  its  population,  at 
that  time,  was  14,181.  The  first  permtoent 
white  settlements  were  made  in  1859,  in  what 
are  now  the  counties  of  Yankton,  Clay,  and 
Union ;  but  there  was  but  little  immigraticm 
into  the  territory  until  1866. 

Educational  History. —  The  first  legislatare 
met  in  March,  1862  ;  but  no  school  law  was  en- 
acted until  1867,  when  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
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territorud  assembly,  providiDg  for  the  appointr 
ment  of  a  supeiintendent  of  public  instruction, 
county  superintendents,  distnct  directors,  and 
boards  of  school  trustees.  This  law  was  ap- 
proved Jan.  3.,  1868.  In  1869,  another  law  was 
passed,  which  directed  the  election  of  a  territo- 
rial superintendent,  who  should  report  annually 
to  the  legislature,  and  county  superintendents, 
who  were  to  report  annually  by  the  10th  of 
November.  The  immediate  govermnent  of  the 
school-district  was  intrusted  to  a  district  board, 
composed  of  a  director,  a  clerk,  and  a  treasurer. 
Annual  school  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  each 
district  on  the  last  Saturday  in  March.  The 
district  clerk  made  the  annual  enumeration  of 
children;  and  no  district  that  had  not  maintained 
a  school  three  months  during  the  year,  was  en- 
titled to  any  portion  of  the  school  fund.  Politics 
and  sectarianism  were  excluded  from  the  schools. 
In  1870,  a  general  improvement  in  the  schools, 
and  an  increase  in  attendance,  were  remarked  ; 
the  number  of  children  receiving  instruction  be- 
ing 1,144,  out  of  a  population  of  14,181,  and  the 
Aakries  of  teachers  ranging  from  $25  to  $100  per 
month.  Much  trouble,  however,  was  caused  by 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  text-books.  In  1871, 
the  school  law  was  repealed,  and  a  new  one  en- 
acted. In  1 873,  this  was  amended,  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  territory  at  that  time  being,  by  an 
approximate  estimate,  100,  and  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  being  5,312,  of  whom  2,006 
were  reported  as  enroUed  in  the  schools.  About 
$22,000  were  raised  that  year  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  territorial  superintendents  have  been, 
Jaraes  S.  Foster,  1869—71;  J.  M.  Turner,  1871 
—3;  E.  W.  MiUer,  1873—5;  and  J.  J.  Mcln- 
tyre,  elected  in  1875,  and  still  in  office  (1^'^6J. 

School  St/stem.  —  The  principal  school  officer 
under  the  present  law  is  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  is  elected  bienniaUy.  He 
18  permitted  to  choose  a  deputy  who  must  reside 
in  that  portion  of  the  territory  north  of  the  46th 
parallel  of  latitude.  His  duties  are  to  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  the  schools,  and  to 
hold,  in  connection  with  the  county  superin- 
tendents, annual  teachers'  institutes,  attendance 
upon  which  is  expected  from  all  teachers  ap- 
plying for  certificates.  To  defray  partially  the 
expenses  of  these  institutes,  the  sum  of  $100  is 
appropriated  from  the  treasury.  The  territorial 
sapennteudent,  also,  grants  teachers'  certificates, 
fixes  the  grades  of  county  certificates,  prescribes 
the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  scnools,  and 
makes  an  annual  report  to  the  governor.  Coiuiti/ 
su])eri)iten<ients  are  elected  by  the  people  bien- 
nially. They  divide  their  counties  luto  school- 
districts,  examine  teachers,  grant  certificates  valid 
for  3  months  or  a  year,  apportion  the  school 
moneys,  and  report  annually  to  the  territorial 
superintendent.  DistHct-school  boards,  com- 
posed of  three  officers,  a  director,  a  clerk,  and  a 
treasurer,  are  elected  annually.  Deriving  their  au- 
thority directly  from  the  people  of  the  district  by 
vote  at  the  annual  meetings*  their  power,  within 
the  law,  is  supreme  in  every  thing  tnat  relates  to 
ihe  building,  purchasing,  or  renting  of  school- 


houses,  the  supply  of  furniture  or  apparatus,  the 
employment  of  teachers,  or  the  directgovem- 
ment  of  the  schools  of  their  districts.   They  are 
authorized  to  send  scholars  from  their  own  dis- 
tricts to  the  graded  or  high  schools  of  other  dis- 
tricts within  a  reasonable  distance,  the  tuition  fee 
for  which  may  be  paid  from  the  teachers'  fund. 
'  The  voters  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  special 
I  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  prescribe  the 
'  length  of  time  the  schools  shall  be  kept  open  each 
'  year,  and  specify  whether  their  portion  of  the 
I  school  fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
\  summer  or  winter  schools.  No  district  is  entitled 
to  any  portion  of  the  public  fund  unless  it  shall 
•  have  forwarded  to  the  county  superintendent  its 
annual  report,  within  40  days  of  the  time  speci- 
fied for  holding  the  annual  meeting,  nor  unless 
it  shall  have  kept  open  a  school  for  3  months 
during  the  previous  year.     Each  district  may 
raise  annually  by  tax  on  taxable  property  a  sum 
for  school  purposes,  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent  of 
the  valuation.     County  or  town  assessors  are 
directed  to  tax  every  voter  $1  annually  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  to  which  is  added  an  ad- 
ditional tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  schools 
are  free  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
21  vears,  and  the  number  of  such  children  in 
each  district  is  made  the  basis  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  school  fund. 

Educaiioiud  Condition. — The  number  of  or- 
ganized school  districts,  in  1875,  was  296;  the 
number  of  schools,  172.  The  school  revenue  was 
as  f oUows : 

From  county  tax $1.3,138.41 

**    district  tax 15,512.49 

"    other  sources ^ .    3,t>52.23 

Total 7. .  T $32,603.13 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  teachers'  wages $18,045.86 

**    buildings,  repairs,  rent,  etc.   9,986.01 
"    incidentals  and  furniture. . .   4,572.26 

Total $32,603.1:1 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  of  school 

statistics  for  1875: 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5  to  21  years)  8,343 

"       "         **      enrolled  in  the  schools 4,428 

Number  of  teachers,  both  sexes 208 

NormaJ,  Instruction, — No  school  has  yet  been 
established  for  the  training  of  teachers,  the 
sparseness  of  the  population  not  permitting 
it.  An  annual  teachers'  institute,  however, 
is  held,  the  legal  session  of  which  is  10  days. 
Four  such  institutes  have,  thus  far,  been  con- 
vened, with  a  general  attendance,  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  of  the  territory. 

The  provisions  made  in  Dakota  for  any  thing 
further  than  elementary  instruction  are,  of  course, 
very  limited,  the  smallnessof  the  population  rend- 
ering all  attempts  in  this  direction,  up  to  the 
present  time,  premature.  Writing  in  1876,  the 
territorial  superintendent  says :  "We  have  no 
regularly  formed  school  associations,  except  in 
some  of  the  older  counties,  which  are  beginning 
to  organize  county  teachers'  associations."  The 
only  school  of  a  higher  grade  than  elementary, 
is  an  academy  at  Yankton. 
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DALGABNO,  George^  an  ingenious  Brit- 
ish scholar,  teacher,  and  writer,  chiefly  noted  for 
his  publications  on  the  art  of  teaching  deaf- 
mutes.  He  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  about  1627, 
and  died  at  Oxford  in  1687.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  subsequently 
taught  a  school  at  Oxford  for  about  30  years. 
His  two  celebrated  publications  are  Ars  Sigiio- 
rum,  vtdgo  Character  Universalis  ei  Lingtia 
Philosophica  (London,  1661),  and  Didascfilo- 
wphus,  or  TIte  Defrf-Muie's  Tutor  (Oxford,  1 681). 
The  former  of  these  was  an  ingenious  attempt  to 
construct  a  system  for  representing  ideas  by  ar- 
bitrary signs,  and  presents  a  very  full  and  quite 
accurate  exposition  of  the  principles  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction ;  the  latter  work  was  designed 
*'  to  bring  the  way  of  teaching  a  deaf  man  to 
read  and  write,  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of 
teaching  young  ones  to  speak  and  understand 
their  motner-tongue."  Dalgamo  also  invented  a 
two-hand  alphatet,  from  which  the  one  subse- 
quently adopted  in  England  appears  to  have 
been  derivea.     His  collected  works  were  re- 

Srinted  in  1  vol.  4to,  in  Edinburgh  (1834). — 
.ee  Chambers,  Biographical  Dictionary/  of 
Eminent  Scotsman  ;  Elinhttrgh  Reviexc  (July, 
1835);  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dnjuby  yo\.  ix.y 
in  which  Diclascalocophus  is  reprinted. 

DAME  SCHOOLS,  the  name  given  in  Eng- 
land to  small  elementary  private  schools  kept  by 
women,  and  attended  by  young  children,  botn 
boys  and  girls.  Schools  of  this  kind  formerly 
abounded,  every  village  and  hamlet  having  its 
dame  school.  Shenstone  in  the  School-mistress 
gives  a  probably  correct,  although  satirical  de- 
scription of  such  a  school  and  of  the  dame  that 
presided  over  it. 

"In  every  villaffe  marked  with  little  spire, 

Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  ftme. 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 

A  matron  old.  whom  we  school-mistress  name; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame: 

They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent. 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame; 

And  oftentimes,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconned,  are  sorely  shent." 

Although,  owing  to  the  present  ample  provi- 
sion, in  England,  for  better  instruction  through 
the  national  schools,  the  need  of  dame  schools  no 
longer  exists,  yet  they  still  linger  in  large  num- 
bers, and  obstruct  the  proper  working  of  the 
Education  Act.  In  the  School  Board  CJironide 
of  Feb.  6.,  1875,  there  is  the  following  suggestive 
complaint :  "  It  is  within  the  power  of  a  few  il- 
literate old  people  to  set  the  elementary  educa- 
tion act  at  nought,  by  giving  the  name  of  schools 
to  the  miserable  places  in  which  it  is  their  mis- 
fortune to  dwell,  and  professing  to  impart  in- 
struction to  children  whose  parents  are  desirous 
of  evading  the  school  board's  by-laws."  This 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  descriptions  of  these 
schools  given  by  Dickens  in  some  of  his  novels, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  :  "  The  pu- 
pils ate  apples,  and  put  straws  down  one  an- 
other's bacli,  until  Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt  [the 
school-mistress,  or  dame]  collected  her  energies, 
and  made  an  indiscriminate  totter  at  them  with 
a  birch  rod.     After  receiving  the  charge  with 


every  form  of  derision,  the  pupils  formed  in  line, 
and  buzzingly  passed  a  ragged  book  from  hand 
to  hand.  The  book  had  an  alphabet  in  it,  some 
figures  and  tables,  and  a  little  spelling ;  that  i& 
to  say — it  had  once."  This  description  gives  an 
idea  of  the  interior  of  one  of  these  schools,  and 
the  following,  from  Good  Wordsy  is  intended  to 
reprint  the  exterior : 

"  Tlie  less  preteatious  kind  of  Darnels  School  chiefly 
differs  ft*om  tne  brass-plate  kind  in  tbat  it  is  less  pre- 
tentious, otherwise  they  are  pretty  equal  in  their  in- 
efficiency. The  mistress  of  tlie  humbler  school  is  not 
called  a  governess,  but  "the  missis,^'  or  "the  old  lady/* 
The  missis  not  niifirequently  keeps  a  shop  as  well  as  a 
school ;  the  scrawl  announcing  tliat  a  school  is  ''kept 
here,"  appearing  in  the  window  in  coi^unction  with  a 

Eair  of  crossed  "  ohnrch-warden  i)ipes,"  a  couple  of 
ottles  of  sweets,  half  a  dozen  high-dried  herrings, 
and  a  box  of  such  sundries  as  thread,  tape,  and  stay- 
laces,  and  her  school  is  supported  on  tiie  same  ground 
as  her  shop— because  it  is  "  close  handy.*'  Their 
"handiness"  is  the  strong  point  of  these  schools ;  if 
tbe^  ceased  to  be  handy  uiey  might  as  well  take  down 
their  banner,  and  close  their  doors.  Hence  it  comes 
that  one  or  more  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
street,  of  quarters  inhabited  by  the  industrious  poor. 
The  mothers  in  such  quarters  will  tell  you  that  they 
are  glad  to  be  rid  of  their  children  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  day,  and  thankful  to  have  a  place  to  send  them  to, 
where  they  will  be  out  of  danger  and  out  of  mischiet 
So  they  *'pack  them  off"  to  the  old  lady's." 

The  existence  of  dame  schools  in  England  has 
recently  been  much  complained  of,  inasmuch  as 
parents  can  comply  with  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law,  or  evaae  its  penalties,  by  sending  their 
children  irregularly  to  these  schools;  andlai^ 
numbers  of  them  (sometimes  called  private  ail- 
venture  scliools)  have  sprung  up,  witnin  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  for  that  express  purpose.  The 
evil  is  difficult  to  control  without  more  stringent 
penal  legislation  than  public  opinion  in  Eii^p^d 
IS,  as  yet,  fully  prepared  for. 

In  the  United  States,  the  country  district 
schools  are  generally  taught  by  young  women ; 
but  the  law  requires  that  they  should  be  reffu- 
larly  certificatea  teachers.  To  one  such  uie 
beautiful  lines  of  Longfellow  probably  refer, 
which  may,  with  interest,  be  contrasted  with 
Shenstone's  (juaint  description  of  the  school 
dame  of  his  time. 

"She  dwells  by  great  Kanhawa'a  sid6» 

In  valleys  green  and  cool, 
And  lUl  her  hope  and  all  her  pride 

Are  in  her  village  achooL 

Her  soul,  like  the  transparent  air 

That  robes  the  hills  above. 
Though  not  of  earth,  encircles  there 

An  things  with  arms  of  love. 

And  thus  she  walks  amid  her  girla. 
With  praise  and  mild  rebukes; 

Subduing  e'en  rude  village  chnrla. 
By  her  angelic  looks." 

Some  of  the  private  or  "  select"  sdux^  of  Ae 
cities  answer,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  Rngliah 
dame  schools,  but  are  of  much  higher  gn&  of 
efficiency.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  eaucati<Hi 
becomes  more  diffused  among  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety in  Kngland,  the  possibility  of  "  illiterate  old 
people"  keeping  a  school  with  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining any  patronage  whatever,  will  become  en- 
tirely a  thing  of  the  past. 
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DANCING,  and  Dancing  Schools.  Dan- 
cing, as  a  means  of  expressing  by  movements 
and  gestures  of  the  body  the  emotions  of  the 
mind,  is  found  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  In  the  Old  Test^ent,  the  dance  is  spoken 
of  universaUy  as  symbolical  of  rejoicing,  and  is 
often  coupled,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  with 
mourning.  Sacred  dances  were  performed  on 
the  solenm  anniversaries  of  the  Jews,  the  pei^ 
formers  usuaUy  being  a  band  of  females  who 
volimteered  their  services,  although  there  are 
not  wanting  instances  also  of  men  s  joining  in  the 
dance  on  these  seasons  of  religious  festivity.  King 
David  danced  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the 
ark's  being  brought  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  his 
example  was  imitated  by  the  later  Jews,  who  in- 
corporated the  dance  with  their  favorite  usages, 
aa  an  appropriate  close  of  the  joyous  occasion  of 
the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles.  The  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogues, 
doctors  of  schools,  and  all  who  were  eminent  for 
rank  or  piety,  accompanied  the  sacred  music 
with  their  voices,  and  leaped  and  danced  with 
torches  in  their  hands  for  a  great  part  of  the 
night,  while  the  women  and  common  people 
looked  on.  The  Jewish  dance  was  performed  by 
the  sexes  separately.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  diversion  was  promiscuously  enjoyed,  except 
perhaps  at  the  erection  of  a  deified  calf,  when, 
m  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  festival  of  Apis,  all 
classes  of  the  Hebrews  intermingled  in  the  frantic 
revelry.  Amonff  the  Egyptians,  dancing  formed 
a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  was  also 
common  in  private  entertainments.  In  (xreece, 
the  gods  themselves  were  represented  as  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  diversion;  and  in  the 
Roman  empire,  it  was  a  favorite  pastime,  resorted 
to,  not  only  to  enliven  feasts,  but  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  domestic  joy.  It  was,  however,  con- 
sidered beneath  the  dignity  of  persons  of  rank 
and  character  to  practice  it.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  Uie  Roman  emperors,  the  art  was  carried 
to  the  utmost  perfection ;  the  favorite  mode  be- 
ing that  of  pantomime,  which,  like  that  of  the 
modem  cdmekjtf  or  Arab  dancing  women,was  often 
of  the  most  licentious  description.  In  the  early 
Christian  church,  the  dance  was  introduced  on 
the  festival  da3rs  of  martyrs  and  other  saints,  as 
well  as  on  occasions  of  great  ecclesiastical  solem- 
nities. Subsequently,  dances  connected  with 
masquerades  became  a  universal  habit  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  world  at  Shrove-tide,  on  the 
day  of  St.  Vitus  (hence  the  name  of  St  Vitus's 
daiice),  imd  on  that  of  Corpus  Christi ;  and  the 
"Jumping  Procession"  at  Echtemach,  in  the 
grand-dudiy  of  Luxemburg,  which  was  instituted 
in  honor  of  the  cessation  of  the  St.  Vitus's  dance, 
and  which  consists  in  all  the  participants'  jumping 
two  steps  forward  and  one  step  backward,  is  stifi 
celebrated  with  great  solemmties,  and  attended 
by  large  crowds  of  devout  people.  In  all  the 
Christian  churches  of  Germany,  there  was,  in 
early  times,  an  elevated  portion  which  was  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  parts  of  the  churches  and 
called  char  jfrom  the  Greek  x'^P^Cj  dance  or  dan- 
cing place,  English,  choir).  Upon  this,  the  priests 


danced  every  Sunday  and  festive  day.  Every 
church  festival  had  its  own  peculiar  dances ;  and, 
on  the  vigils,  the  most  zealous  and  virtuous 
Christians  assembled,  during  the  night,  before 
the  doors  of  the  churches,  for  singing  and  dan- 
cing. Thus,  like  other  arts,  dancing  was  long  an 
art  chiefly  in  the  service  of  religion.  This  character 
it  has  now  lost  almost  entirety ;  but  a  few  snudl 
sects  in  the  United  States,  like  the  Shakers  and 
Bappites,  still  observe  it  as  part  of  their  religious, 
worsnip. 

In  proportion  as  dancing  became  disconnected 
from  the  church  and  religion,  it  assumed  greater 
prominence  as  a  social  enjoyment,  both  in  the 
family  life  and  at  great  popular  festivals.  At 
court  celebrations,  spring  and  fall  festivals,  harvest 
homes,  and  especially  wedding-feasts,  dancing 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  social  emoyment ;  and  peculiar  kinds  of  dances, 
as  the  baUet,  were  introduced  into  the  theaters. 
Every  countiy,  and  almost  every  province,  pro- 
duced its  own  national  dance,  reflecting  and 
representing  the  character  of  the  people.  In  all 
these  dances,  two  elements  may  be  observed,  the 
social  and  the  artistic.  The  latter  has  attracted 
the  interest  of  many  educational  writers  who  have 
viewed  dancing  as  a  gymnastic  exercise  especially 
suited  for  promoting  graceful  manners  and  devel- 
oping the  sense  of  the  beautiful.  (See  Calis- 
THB>ac8.)  It  is,  however,  chiefly  the  element  of 
sensuous  enjoyment  which  has  given  to  dancing 
the  prominent  position  which  it  holds,  at  present, 
among  popular  amui^ments.  The  characteristic 
feature  to  which  it  owes  this  prominence,  and 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  distinguishes  it 
from  the  dancing  of  the  ancient  world,  is  the 
participation  in  its  performance  of  persons  of 
both  sexes.  Among  all  classes  of  society,  the 
dance  has  thus  become  the  means  of  afford- 
ing an  occasion  to  the  sexes  of  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  each  other ;  and,  hence,  except 
when  properly  restricted,  has  been  viewed  as  a 
prolific  source  of  moral  dan^r  and  excess.  Re- 
ligious writers  of  all  denominations  have  accord- 
ingly vied  with  each  other  in  warning  voung 
prsons  against  the  dangers  of  the  ball ;  still  there 
has  been  considerable  difference  in  the  position 
taken  by  different  churches  in  regard  to  dancing 
in  general.  Many  of  the  Protestant  churchea 
absolutdy  prohibit  their  members  from  dancing ; 
while  ^e  Koman  Catholic  Church  has  been  leas 
strict  in  its  denunciations,  raising  its  warning 
voice  more  against  the  abuses  th^  against  the 
practice  itself. 

The  prevalence  of  dancing  as  a  social  amuse- 
ment and  the  esteem  in  whicn  it  is  held  as  a  part 
of  the  necessary  preparation  for  polite  society, 
naturally  prompt  all  parents  who  have  no 
religious  or  moral  objection  to  the  practice  to 
have  their  children,  especially  their  daughters,  in- 
structed in  dancing.  No  provision  has  anywhere 
been  made  for  it  in  any  public-school  system; 
but,  in  private  schools  and  boarding-schools,  it 
is  quite  common  to  find  that  the  prospectus  in- 
cludes dancing  among  the  extras  in  which  in- 
struction may  he  received.  This  is  less  frequently 
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the  case  in  Protestant  than  in  (Catholic  semi- 
naries, and  in  American  than  in  European 
schools.  The  large  majority  of  pupils,  however, 
who  are  instruct^  in  dancing,  receive  their  in- 
struction in  special  dancing  schools  or  academies, 
the  number  of  which  is  immense.   It  is  a  matter 


particular  Btodies.  The  course  in  the 
department  is  one  of  four  years,  and  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  cost  of  tuidon 
is  ^90  a  year.  Aid  is  afforded  to  indigent  stu- 
dents chiefly  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  usually 
yielding  $10  per  annum,  but  in  some  cases  $100. 


of  course  that,  as  a  general  rule,  this  latter  class  |  Of  these  there  are  (1876)  more  than  120.     The 


of  schools  cannot  offer  so  good  a  supervision  of 
its  pupils  as  the  former.  See  C'zERWiNsia,  Ge- 
schicme  der  Tatizkunst  (Leipsic,  1862). 

DANA^  James  Dwight,  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican scientist,  teacher,  and  author,  born  at  Utica, 


Cliandler  ScierUific  Departmefii  was  established 
by  a  resolution  of  the  trustees,  in  1852,  in  accep- 
tance of  the  sum  of  $50,000,  bequeathed  to  them 
in  trust  by  Abiel  Chandler  for  toe  establishment 
and  support  of  a  permanent  department  or  school 


X.  T.,  in  1813.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  Col-  of  instruction  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts  of 
lege,  where  he  afterward  served  as  an  assistant  |  life,  comprised  chiefljr  in  the  branches  of  mecfaan- 
to  Professor  Silliman,  and  subsequently  (1855)  ,  ics  and  civil  engineering,  architecture  and  draw- 
succeeded  him  as  professor  of  chemistry.  He  I  ing,  the  modem  languages  and  Kngliah  literature, 
published  several  works  of  importance  in  the  de-  |  together  with  book-keeping,  &c.  The  course  is 
partments  of  natural  history,  geology,  and  min-  >  of  four  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bache- 
eralogy.  His  school  text-bootu  have  been  ex-  I  lor  of  Science.  In  tlie  last  year,  there  are  two 
tensively  used ;  among  which  may  be  particular-  i  courses,  —  the  general  oouise  and  the  civil  en- 
ly  mentioned  his  System  a^  Minei'cUogUj  5th  ed.  ^  gineering  course.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  $60  a 
(1858),  and  Manual  (/  Geohgi/  (1863).  Since  year.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  New 
1846,  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  i  Hampshire  in  1866,  an  act  was  passed  establish- 
American  Journal  qf  Science  and  -4rte,  founded  ing  the  Neic  Hampshire  College  qf  Agriculture 
in  1819,  by  the  elder  SiUiman.  I  and  the  Mechanic  AHs,  on  the  basis  of  the  oon- 

DARTMOUTH  OOLLEOE,  at  Hanover,  i  greesional  land  ffrant,  and  authorizing  its  location 
New  Hampshire,  was  chartered  in  1769.  The  at  Hanover,  and  its  connection  with  Dartmouth 
first  class  graduated  in  1771.    It  originated  in  a    College. 

achool  for  Indian  youth  established  at  Lebanon,  |  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  three 
Connecticut,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock,  the  first  i  years.  During  the  first  year,  all  the  students 
president,  and  was  named  after  Lord  Dartmouth,  \  pursue  the  same  studies.  At  the  beginning  of 
who  subscribed  to  a  fund  for  the  school.  The  ;  the  second  year,  they  are  required  to  select  either 
college  is  not  by  its  charter  under  the  control  of  |  the  special  course  of  agriculture  or  the  course  of 
any  religious  denomination,  but  a  larce  m^ority  |  mechanic  arts.  The  deffree  of  Bachelor  of  Sd- 
of  the  trustees  have  usually  been  Orthodox  Con-  enoe  is  conferred  upon  Uiose  who  have  completed 
gregationalists.  The  buildings  front  on  a  fine  the  entire  course  of  agriculture  or  mechamc  arts 
campus  on  an  upland  plain  near  the  (Connecticut  and  have  passed  the  final  examination.  The  cost 
river.  ITie  institution  has  extensive  philosopliic^  of  tuition  is  $30  a  year.  There  are  twelve  free 
apparatus ;  and  an  astronomical  ana  meteorolog- 1  scholarships,  covering  the  charge  for  tuitioit 
icEd  observatory,  with  a  telescope,  made  by  Clark,  one  for  each  senatorial  district,  established  in 
of  9.4  inches  aperture  and  12  feet  focal  length ;  i  connection  with  the  congressional  grant.  Several 
a  museum  of  geology  and  natural  history ;  a  I  scholarships  have  also  been  established  by  the 
chemical  laboratory ;  and  a  gymnasium.  The  i  Hon.  John  Conant,  one  for  each  town  in  Clieshire 
libraries  contain  53,900  volumes.  It  is  supported  |  County.  There  are  other  scholarships  available  to 
by  tuition  fees  and  the  income  of  its  endow- ,  worthy  applicants  from  any  part  of  the  state, 
ments,  which,  in  all  the  departments,  amount  to  .  There  is  an  experimental  farm  of  165  acres  in 
about  $525,000.  llie  coUege  comprises  an  aca- !  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college  buildiiy, 
demic  depsutment,  the  Chandler  scientific  de- 1  which  furnishes  opportimity  to  the  students  Ux 
partment,  the  New  Hampshire  college  of  Agri- 1  remunerative  labor.  The  college  has  also  re- 
culture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  tne  Thayer  '  cenUv  purchased  200  acres  of  woodland  adjoin- 
school  of  Civil  Kngineering,  and  a  medical  de- 1  ing  the  farm.  The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  En- 
partment.  Funds  have  recentlv  been  given  to  gineering  was  established  in  1870,  in  pursuance 
establish  a  law  department.  \\  hile  the  college  of  a  donation  of  $70,000  from  the  late  Gen.  Syl- 
adheres,  in  general,  to  the  idea  of  a  settled  and  van  us  ITiayer.  for  the  establishment  of  a  specaal 
well-balanced  curriculum,  it  admits,  to  a  certain  course  of  instruction  in  civil  engineering.  It  is 
extent,  the  elective  principle.  (1)  There  is  a  essentially,  though  not  formally,  postrgraduate. 
choice,  as  students  enter,  between  the  three  im-  The  course  of  study  is  of  two  years.  The  degree 
der-graduate  departments,  —  academic,  scien- 1  of  Civil  Engineer  is  conferred  on  those  whose  pro- 
tific,  and  agricultural.  (2)  In  each  of  these  i  ficiency  is  such  as  to  secure  a  recommendation 
departments,  a  partial  course  may  be  taken,  em-  from  the  board  of  overseers.  The  cost  of  tuition 
bracing  two,  at  least,  of  the  prescribed  studies,  is  $60  a  year.  The  medical  department  was 
and  securing  an  appropriate  testimonial.  (3)  In  founded  in  1797,  and  was  formerly  known  as  the 
the  scientific  department,  there  is  a  choice  in  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Colle^.  It  has  mu- 
last  year,  and  in  the  agricultural  department  in  i  seums  of  anatomy,  materia  medica,  and  pathol- 
the  last  two  years,  iStween  different  courses,  ogy.  ITie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  oon- 
<4)  There  are,  also,  a  number  of  options  between    ferred  after  examination.    Every  candidate  must 
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be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  attended  two 
full  oouneB  of  lectures  at  some  regularly  author- 
ized medical  school^  one  of  which  must  have 
been  at  this  institution,  and  must  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  thax  he  has  devoted  three  full 
years  to  his  professional  studies,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  regular  practitioner,  the  time  spent 
at  lectures  being  included.  There  is  a  lecture 
term  as  well  as  a  recitation  term.  The  fee  for 
lectures  is  $77,  and  for  recitations  ^0.  The 
statistics  for  1875—6  are  as  follows : 


Departments. 

Aoademio 

Scientific 

Agricnltaral 

Engineering 

Medical 


Number  of 
inttmctorfl. 

17 
17 
14 

3 

9 


Number  of 
■tudents 

284 

7G 

29 

6 

84 

Total  (dedaoting  repetitions)  36  479 

According  to  the  triennial  catalogue  of  1873, 
the  whole  number  of  alumni  was  3,907.  of  whom 
2,077  were  living.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
presidentB :  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.  D.,  1769—79; 
John  Wheelock,  LL.D.,  1779—1815;  Francis 
Brown,  D.  D.,  1815—20 ;  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D., 
1820—21;  Bennet  TVler,  D.D.,  1822—28 ;  Na- 
than Lord,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  1828—63 ;  and  Asa 
D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  present  incumbent, 
appointed  in  1863. 

In  1816,  the  state  legislature  vested  the  prop- 
erty of  the  college  in  a  new  corporation,  and 
changed  its  title  to  Dartmouth  Umversity.  This 
act  led  to  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case, 
in  which  Daniel  Webster  made  his  celebrated 
argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  That  tribunal,  in  181 9, declared 
the  action  of  the  legislature  void,  as  being  in 
contravention  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution 
which  prohibits  any  state  from  passing  laws  im- 
pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

BAVI13S0N  COLLEGE  is  situated  in 
Mecklenbui^g  Co.,  N.  C,  on  the  line  of  the 
Atlantic,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  Railroad,  twenty- 
three  miles  nortli  of  Charlotte.  The  name 
of  the  post-office  is  Davidson  CoU^e.  It  was 
chartered  in  1838,  and  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Presbyterians.  Its  buildings  contain  spa- 
cious chapels,  society-halls,  and  lecture-rooms,  to- 
tr  with  pleasant  dormitories  sufficient  for  a 
number  of  students.  Its  libraries,  cabinets, 
apparatus  are  well  provided  for,  and  are 
•constantly  receiving  accessions.  The  site  of  the 
collese  and  of  the  adjacent  village  is  remarkably 
healUiy,  being  free  from  malaria  and  other  local 
causes  of  sickness.  The  value  of  its  grounds, 
buildings,  and  apparatus  is  8150,000 ;  the  amount 
of  its  productive  funds,  $85,000 ;  of  scholarship 
funds,  $10,000.  The  coll^  year  is  divided  into 
two  terms,  and  the  cost  of  tuition  is  $30  for  the 
first  term,  and  $40  for  the  second.  C'andidates  for 
the  ministry  are  not  reauired  to  pay  for  tuition 
while  under  the  care  of  some  Presbytery.  The 
cc^lege  has  a  dassical  course  of  four  vears,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  a 
scientific  course  of  three  years,  leading  to  the  de- 
Ittee  of  Bachelor  of  Science.    Students  not  wish- 


ing to  take  a  regular  course,  but  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  pedicular  branches  are  permitted 
to  do  so  at  the  discretion  of  the  facnilty.  In 
1873 — 4,  there  were  six  professors,  one  adjunct 
professor,  117  students  (classical,  98  ;  scientific, 
15 ;  eclectic,  4),  9,000  volumes  in  the  libraries, 
and  351  (tiumni.  The  presidents  have  been 
as  follows :  the  Bev.  R.  H.  Morrison,  I).  D., 
4  years;  the  Rev.  Saml.  Williamson,  D.  D.,  13 
years ;  the  Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  D.  1).,  6  years ;  the 
Kev.  J.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.,  6  years ;  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  McPhaU,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  5  years.  There 
is  now  (1876)  no  president,  Prof,  tfohn  R.  Blake, 
M.  A.,  having  been  chairman  of  the  faculty 
sinoe  1871. 

DAVIES,  Charles,  a  noted  American 
mathematician  and  teacher,  bom  at  Washing- 
ton, Ct,  in  1798 ;  died  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  m 
1876.  Ue  graduated,  in  1815,  at  the  West  Point 
Academy,  and  subsequently  filled,  in  the  same, 
the  positions  of  tutor,  assistant  professor,  and 
professor  of  mathematics,  the  latter  from  1823 
to  1837.  He  afterward  occupied  a  similar  position 
in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  subsequently 
in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
in  Columbia  College,  of  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  made  emeritus  professor.  Prof.  Davies  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  series  of  school  and 
college  text-books  in  the  various  departments 
of  mathematical  study,  which  have  had  a 
wide  circulation.  He  has  also  published, 
Logic  of  Mathematics,  and,  in  connection 
with  Prof.  G.  W.  Peck,  a  Mathematical  Dio- 
tionary  and  Ci/clopcedia  of  MatliemaHccd  Sd- 
etice  (N.  Y.,  1855). 

DAT,  Jeremiah,  a  noted  American  edu- 
cator and  author,  and  the  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege from  1817  to  1846.  He  was  bom  in  New 
Preston,  Ct.,  Aug.  3.,  1873,  and  died  in  New 
Haven  Aug.  22.,  1867.  His  chief  publications 
were  An  Introduction  to  Algebra  (1814),  Men- 
suration of  Superficies  and  Solids  (1814),  Plane 
Trigoncfmetry  (1815),  and  Navigation  and  Sur- 
vei/ing  (1817);  also  An  Inquiry  an  the  Self -De- 
termining Poioer  of  the  Will,  or  Contingent 
Volition  (1838), and  An  ExaminfUion  (f  Presi- 
dent EduHJtrds's  Inquiry  as  to  the  Freetlom  ff 
the  Will  (1841).  President  Day  was  a  close  and 
vigorous  thinker,  and  as  a  teacher  was  distin- 
guished for  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  his 
methods  of  illustration.  His  kindness  of  heart 
and  urbanity  of  demeanor  secured  the  respect  of 
all  who  knew  him,  both  friends  and  pupils.  An 
address  commemorative  of  his  life  and  services, 
was  delivered  in  1867,  by  president  Woolsey,hi8 
successor  in  Yale  C^^ll^e. 

DEAF-MUTES,  or  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a 
class  of  persons,  scattered  throughout  every  na- 
tion in  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  who  cannot 
hear  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  and,  con^- 
quently,  lose  that  sympathetic  association  which 
exists  between  the  organs  of  hearing  and  speech, 
so  that  the  latter  are  rendered  inactive.  The 
decennial  enumerations  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  censuses  of  most  of  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  have  supplied 
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statistical  information  as  to  the  number  of  deaf- 
mutes.  ITie  proportion  to  the  population  is 
quite  diverse,  varying  in  Europe  from  I  in  1 ,000 
to  1  in  2,000.  In  the  United  States,  the  average 
proportion  is  1  in  2380;  while  in  England  it  is 
about  1  in  2,000.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
actual  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  quite 
large.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  total 
number  in  the  United  States  was  16,205,  of 
whom  8,916  were  males;  and  7,289,  females.  The 
number  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  was  re- 
ported as  7,648.  In  many  cases,  they  are  deaf 
from  birth;  in  others,  the  loss  of  hearing  is 
caused  by  accident  or  disease  at  an  early  age,  or 
in  some  cases,  later  in  life;  but  deafness  is 
almost  always  followed  by  a  loss  of  speech,  from 
disuse  of  the  organs  and  a  want  of  ability  to 
modulate  the  voice.  In  the  first  few  months  of 
life,  little  difference  can  be  perceived  between  the 
child  who  has  its  hearing  perfect,  and  the  one 
bom  deaf.  The  effect  of  sound  is  not  often 
thought  of  by  the  parents  and  friends,  in  some 
instances,  till  the  child  is  two  years  of  age ;  and, 
even  when  deafness  is  suspected,  the  means  em- 
ployed to  ascertain  the  fact  are  often  such  as  to 
confound  the  nervous  condition  of  the  whole  bodv 
with  that  of  the  portion  solely  connected  with 
the  ear.  In  former  times,  the  little  one  was  con- 
sidered as  a  doomed  being,  and  sorrow  took  the 
place  of  joy  in  the  breast  of  the  parents.  Among 
some  nations,  deaf  persons  were  regarded  as  be- 
ing under  the  curse  of  Heaven.  Among  some 
barbarous  nations,  they  were  called  monsters,  and 
put  to  death  when  three  years  old,  or  as  soon 
as  their  deafness  was  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
They  were  considered  by  the  Romans  and  some 
contemporary  nations,  if  not  as  positive  idiots,  yet 
as  deficient  in  intellect,  and,  consequently,  were 
abridged  of  their  civil  rights;  as  we  find  in 
the  c^  of  Justinian.  Oondillac,  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  denied  them  the  facul^  of 
memory  and  the  power  of  reasoning.  Many 
parents,  even  at  the  present  time,  consider  them- 
selves disgraced  by  having  a  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  and  studiously  conc^  the  fact  from  the 
world.  Such  children  have  been,  in  almost 
every  age,  r^arded  as  beings  between  man 
and  the  brute  creation  with  respect  to  mental 
capacity  and  endowment ;  but,  if  we  reflect  but 
a  moment,  we  shall  find  that  the  result  of  being 
deaf  and  dumb,  is  to  be  ignorant,  not  to  be  weak, 
— ignorant  of  science,  ignorant  of  history,  of 
morality,  and,  above  all,  ignorant  of  religion, 
and  thus  virtually  "without  God  in  the  world.'* 
The  limited  circle  of  piu«ly  intellectual  ideas 
which  these  unfortunates  possess,  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  their  limited  intercourse  with 
those  around  them.  They  are  shut  out  from 
communion  with  the  world  in  things  which  in- 
terest others,  from  a  knowledge  of  literature  and 
history,  and,  in  many  cases,  from  all  means  of 
amusement.  In  some  cases,  it  has  happened 
that  they  have  become  idiots,  consequent  upon 
the  non-employment  of  the  natural  powers  of 
the  mind.  In  other  cases,  thev  have  become  de- 
ranged by  the  indulgence  of  headstrong,  impet- 


uous passion,  in  the  absence  of  a  control  of  judg- 
ment ;  by  fretful  impatience  at  the  dim  percep- 
tion of  unknown  or  unattainable  excellence  seen 
in  others ;  by  a  total  imfitness  for  nearly  all  the 
occupations  of  their  fellow  beings ;  by  an  entire 
exclusion  from  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  dis- 
played to  their  view  in  books ;  or  by  an  igno- 
rance of  the  truths  of  religion.  All  these  causes- 
operating  upon  a  sensitive  nature,  may  easily  un- 
settle the  reason. 

Such  was,  and  is,  the  sad  condition  of  the  un- 
educated deaf  and  dumb,  and  by  many  it  wafr 
asserted  to  be  irremediable.  St.  Augustine  de- 
clared it  was  beyond  the  resources  of  art,  and 
even  the  limits  of  possibility,  to  instruct  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  and.  in  proof  of  it,  he  quoted. 
Romans,  x,  1 7,  "  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  (iod."  The  poet  Lucre- 
tius expressed  in  the  following  lines  the  opinion 
prevalent  in  his  time : 

To  iuBtrnot  the  deaf,  no  art  can  reach: 

No  care  improve  them,  and  no  wisdom  teach. 

Pliny,  however,  mentions  that  Quintus  Pedius. 
a  relative  of  Augustus,  though  a  congenital  deaf- 
mute,  became  a  distinguished  artist. 

But  a  brighter  prospect  at  last  dawned  upoD 
these  unfortunates.  Research,  observation,  and 
philanthropy  have  overturned  the  opinions  held 
by  the  ancients.  Deaf-mutes  are  now  acknowl- 
edged to  possess  intellectual  faculties  in  commoD 
with  other  persons ;  and,  although  deprived  of 
the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  fa^ty  of  speech, 
they  are  found  to  be  capable  of  attention,  of  re- 
flection, of  memory,  of  miagination,  and  of  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  abuity  to  communicate 
their  thoughts,  their  desires,  and  their  wants,  io 
their  more  favored  fellows. 

According  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  St.  John  of 
Beverley,  bishop  of  Hagulstadt,  taught  a  dumb 
man  to  speak.  Bede  uso  describea  a  manual 
alphabet  m  his  De  Lomidn  per  Gestum  Digi- 
torum.  This  book  was  nrst  printed  in  1 532,  tid 
its  plates  showing  the  finger  alphabet  are  prt4>- 
ably  the  earliest  illustrations  of  dactylology  in 
existence.  Efforts  were  made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century,  to  impart  instruction  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  to  only  a  limited  number.  The 
first  erjrstematic  attempt  to  educate  deaf-mutes 
was  that  of  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  at  Ona,  in 
Spain,  about  IS.'iO,  who  taught  two  or  three  to 
reieul,  write,  and  articulate.  Later,  Juan  PaUo 
Bonet,  also  in  Spain,  taught  a  few,  and  published, 
in  1620,  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  with  a  manual 
alphabet,  the  same  which  is  now  used  in  Europe 
and  America.  (See  Bonet.)  Some  learned  men 
in  Italy  also  taught  single  persons;  as  (^ardan. 
who  instructed  Sie  prince  of  Carignan,  and 
Pietro  di  Castro,  who  instructed  the  Prince  of 
Savoy.  A  number  of  woi^s  on  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  published  in  Spain. 
Italy,  and  Holland,  before  1650.  In  1653,  Dr. 
John  Wallis  instructed  two  deaf-mutes,  and  was 
the  first  practical  instructor  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  England.  In  1667,  Van  Helmont,  a 
native  of  Holland,  published  a  tract,  ^idtled 
Alpliahetnm  Natiirce,  in  which  he  explained  the 
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{■roceea  of  reading  from  the  lips.  The  two-hand 
alphabet,  now  ua«d  in  Rngl^d,  was  tiivcDttid 
bj  DalgarDo,  in  1680.  [gee  D*lciabko.)  In 
1T49,  Ruilrigue;!  Pereira  exhibited  some  pupila 
befoie  the  Academy  of  ScieuuH,  at  Paria,  who 
ixiuld  read  and  converae  audibly;  but  be  kept  his 
method  secret,  and  it  perished  with  him.  In 
ITJi,  Samuel  Ileinicke  taught  one  pupil  anc- 
ceaafully  1  and,  iu  1774,  he  opened  a  school  at 
Leipeic,  which  was  the  firstof  the  kind  establidied 
by  any  civil  government.  Hia  school  still  exists, 
and  itsaucccffi  in  teaching  articulation  led  to  the 
adoption  of  that  systtMn  in  most  of  the  German  in- 
stitutions. In  175.i, the  abbe  Dcl'£pee,throiuha 
fortuitous  circunutauce,  commenced  his  liLboK 
aiuoug  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  in  France, 
and  founded  a  school  in  Paris,  which,  after  a  few 
jeais,  became  the  Itoyal  Institution  of  France. 
He  used  the  natural  language  of  signs  as  the  in- 
strument of  inistruction.     He  was  succetsdcd  by 


the  abb^  Sicard,  one  of  whom  pupils,  I^urent 
Clerc, accompanied  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Uallaudet  to 

the  United  btates,  and  aided  him  in  establishing 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  under 
tlie  patronage  of  the  New  England  states; 
and  from  that,  institutions  have  ^rung  up  in 
many  of  the  L'niUil  .States.  From  theae  meti- 
tutiuus,  many  deaf-mutes  have  ^ue  forth  into 
the  world,  and  have  become  eminent  in  various 
walks  of  life.  In  our  own  cotmtry,  we  may 
name  Le  Clerc,  as  a  teacher ;  Levi  S.  Backus, 
as  an  editor ;  G.  W.  Loring  and  W.  Whiton,  as 
teadiers  and  writers;  J.  Nack,  as  a  poet ;  E.  J. 
Mann,  J.  R.  tiuruet,  and  A.  Newsam, as  writers; 
J.  Carliu,  as  an  artist;  Alice  Cogswell,  as  a 
writer  ;  and  Maiy  T.  Pet-t,  as  a  poetess. 

Tbe  following  table  gives  the  name,  location,  etc. 
of  all  tiie  iitstitutions  in  tbe  United  l^tates  for  the 
teaching  of  deaf-mutes,  according  to  the  Beport 
of  the  U.  ti.  Commissionerof  Education  for  1874. 


Inatitutiona  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United  Statei. 


■  tlTt  p«  pupil  from  ths  Ngv  EugUad  BMtca. 
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The  first  institution  for  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  United  States  was  opened,  as  stated 
before,  in  Hartford,  (^t.  April  15.,  1817,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Th.  H.  Gallaudet.  (See 
Gallaitdet.]  Associated  with  him  was  Laurent 
Clerc,  one  ot  the  most  talented  of  Sicard's  pupils, 
who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Gallaudet  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States  after  a  visit  to 
Europe,  which  he  had  made  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  of  deaf  mute  instruction. 
At  first,  the  Connecticut  institution  had  only 
7  pupils,  but  accessions  during  the  year  made 
the  number  33.  ('ongress,  soon  afterward,  do- 
nated to  it  a  township  of  wild  land,  the  proceeds 
of  which  now  form  a  fund  of  $339,000.  This 
gift  led  to  its  assuming  the  name  of  American 
Asylum.  The  New  York  Asylum  was  opened 
in  1818.  The  fundamental  principles  on  which 
nearly  all  the  American  institutions  are  con- 
ducted, are  those  first  introduced  by  De  L'fipee, 
modified  as  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  acquirement  of  language  and  an  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge.  There  are  now  about 
250  schools  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  world.  In  1850, 
there  were  227  in  Europe,  and  23  in  America. 
The  greater  number  in  Europe  teach  articulation 
alone;  while,  in  America,  more  dependence  is 

E laced  upon  acquiring  the  ability  to  use  written 
mguage.  The  first  regular  school  for  deaf-mutes 
in  Great  Britain  was  that  established  near  Edin- 
burgh by  Thomas  Braid  wood,  and  from  this 
have  descended  the  present  public  institutions 
for  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Great  Britain.  (See 
Braidwood,  and  Peet,  U.  P.) 

Systems  of  Instruction.  —  Two  methods  or 
systems  of  teaching  are  in  use  (with  some  modi- 
fications) in  nearly  all  the  institutions  in  the 
world.  One  is  that  of  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  (sometimes  called  the  German  method, 
because  used  in  most  of  the  German  schools), 
the  other  that  of  tvriting,  or  the  sign  lan- 
guage.  Both  have  their  special  advocates  ;  and 
each  it  is  claimed,  possesses  superior  facilities  for 


educating  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  teaching  ar- 
ticulation, the  pupil  is  placed  before  the  teacher, 
who  b^ns  with  the  vowels,  and  requires  the 
pupil  to  watch  the  motions  he  makes  with  his 
mouth,  lips,  and  throat ;  he  places  the  pupil's 
hand  upon  his  own  throat,  so  as  to  feel  tbe  dif- 
ferent movements,  and  then  imitate  them  him- 
self. When  he  has  succeeded  in  some  decree, 
the  consonants  are  introduced  and  practiced  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  ability 
or  aptitude  of  the  pupil.  Simple  words  are  then 
introduced,  and  theur  meaning  illustrated  by 
pointing  out  the  object,  action,  etc.;  and  as  prog- 
ress is  made  in  this,  qualities  and  actions  are 
introduced.  This  course  must  be  continued,  and 
the  lessons  repeated,  till  the  pupil  can  read  the 
lips  of  the  teacher,  and  communicate  his  own 
thoughts,  in  questions  and  answers.  Reading 
must  then  be  taught ;  and  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage already  acquired  aids  the  pupil  m  under- 
standing what  he  reads.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  this  is  a  work  requiring  much  time  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  of 


the  pupil,  merely  to  acquire  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  their  proper  pronunciation.  Most  of 
the  Institutions  m  the  United  States  give  more 
or  less  instruction  in  articulation,  generally  in 
special  departments.  The  Clarke  Institution,  the 
Boston  Day  School,  the  N.  Y.  Institution  for 
Improved  Instruction,  and  W'hipple^s  Home 
School  make  articulation  a  specialty.  This  mode 
of  teaching  is  especially  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  semi-mutes,  who  still  retain  some  remnant  of 
the  ability  to  use  spoken  language.  Expaience 
has  shown  that  children  deprived  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  can  learn  by  means  of  sight  and  feel- 
ing, to  distinguish  the  various  elements  of  speech, 
to  read  them  from  the  speaker's  lips,  and  to 
imitate  them  in  articulation. 

The  other  method,  writing  and  sign-making, » 
substantially  taught  in  the  following  manner: 
An  object  is  shown  to  the  pupil,  as  for  exam^e. 
a  cat.  and  the  natural  sign  made  for  it,  an  out- 
line is  then  drawn  on  the  slate,  and  c-ft-t  is  writ- 
ten  in  the  outline ;  the  same  sign  is  applied  to 
the  name  as  was  applied  to  the  object  and  the 
outline;  and  the  pupil  thus  learns  the  word. 
The  object  is  removed  and  the  outline  rubbed 
out;  the  same  sign  is  used  for  the  word  alone, 
and  the  pupil  soon  associates  it  with  the  object. 
Other  objects  are  presented,  and  the  same  proc- 
ess repeated.  The  color  of  the  cat  is  then  taught; 
as,  if  black,  that  is  joined  to  the  name,  and  black 
cat  is  learned ;  then  action  is  represented,  as 
black  cat  eats;  and  then  the  object  follows, 6/IarcA- 
cat  eat^  meat  The  phrases  are  lengthened  as 
the  pupil  proceeds,  and  short  stories  are  related 
by  signs,  and  written  down  by  the  pupil,  the 
proper  distinctions  being  made  at  the  time,  so 
that  the  pupil,  in  a  short  time,  is  enabled  to  use 
language  properly.  An  important  feature  of 
this  method  is,  that  the  pupil  begins  at  once  to 
learn  words  which  convey  meaning,  without  the 
slow  process  of  learning  the  alphabet,  the  sinde 
letters  of  which  convey  no  ideas;  and  in  this 
manner  the  mind  is  Quickened,  and  incited  to 
redoubled  activity  by  tne  knowledge  gained.  As 
this  proceeds,  the  pupil  becomes  familiar  with 
the  printed  as  well  as  the  written  characters,  and 
soon  understands  short  simple  phrases;  and  thai 
only  a  few  months  are  required  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  imderstand  clearly  what  is  related  to 
him.  —  See  John  Walus,  Letter  U>  Thomas 
Beverley    in   the  Philosophical    Transadums 

g^ct.,  1698);  Joseph  Watson,  Instruction  ^the 
eaf  and  Dumb  (London,  1809);  De  TEpfe. 
La  veritable  manih'e  etc.  (Paris,  1784),  English 
translation  (London,  1801) ;  American  Annals 
of  &ie  Beef  and  Dumb;  Syle,  A  Summary 
of  the  Researches  etc.  cf  H.  P.  Peet  (Wash., 
1 873) ;  Report  of  the  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Imfrudion  of  Deaf-Mutes  (N.  Y.,1874);  in  the 
Appendix  to  which  will  be  found  a  Btaiemeat 
of  uie  method  of  teaching  articulation  and  lip- 
reading;  Annual  Reports  cf  the  U.  S.  Chmmis- 
sioner  (f  Education  for  1871,  -2,  -3,  -4. 

DEBATING  is  often  employed  as  an  ex- 
ercise in  schools  for  young  men  (and  sometimes 
in  those  for  the  other  sex),  in  order  to  afford  a 
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means  for  practice  in  extemporaneous  speaking, 
and  an  incentive  to  the  study  and  investigation 
of  subjects  of  scholastic  or  general  interest. 
When  80  used,  it  should  be  carefully  regulated, 
both  as  to  the  questions  selected  for  discussion  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  debates  are  conducted. 
The  usual  rules  of  debate  should  be  strictly  en- 
forced*  and  the  participants  confined  to  the  ex- 
act subject  considered,  and  required  to  use  lan- 
goa^  of  undoubted  propriety.  The  rules  of 
parliamentary  debate  may  be  made  a  subject  of 
formal  study  auxiliary  to  the  practice  of  debat- 
ing, and,  in  this  way,  the  students  partly  pre- 
pued  for  public  life.  The  debttting  societies  con- 
nected witn  colleges  have  usually  been  considered 
a  very  important  source  of  practical  culture; 
"They  are,"  says  McElligott,  ^'capable  of  splendid 
service  in  the  course  of  education;  and  not  only 
splendid,  but  peculiar;  a  service,  in  fact,  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  sufficient  sub- 
stitute. Their  appropriate  sphere,  morever, 
seems  to  be  in  connection  with  collegiate  institu- 
tions. There,  at  all  events,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  them  the  best  possible  resulte;  for 
there  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  wise  and 
constant  supervision."  —  See  McEluoott,  The 
American  Ikbater  (N.  Y.,  1855);  and  Debating ^ 
n  Means  of  Educational  Discipline^  in  Bab- 
xard's  Journal  (f  EdticoHon,  vol.  m. 

BBCDCAL  NOTATION,  the  ordinary 
method  of  expressinff  numbers  on  a  scale  of  ten, 
ten  units  of  any  order  beine  equal  to  one  unit 
of  the  next  higher  order.  The  first  lessons  in 
arithmetic  Bhould  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea 
of  the  principle  of  this  notation.  This  can  be 
done  by  means  of  the  fiumeral  frame  (q.  v.). 

DECLAMATION,  or  the  formal  delivery 
of  set  speeches  or  of  memorized  pieces  of  ora- 
tory, is  a  school  exercise  of  considerable  im- 
portance, wben  conducted  in  a  proper  manner 
and  with  a  due  regard  to  its  special  uses  and 
limitations.  The  objects  chiefly  to  be  gained  by 
exercises  of  this  kind  are  the  following :  (1)  The 
training  and  culture  of  the  voice ;  (2)  Practice 
in  elocution ;  (3)  The  habit  of  speaking  in  pub- 
lic with  confidence,  ease,  and  grace ;  (4)  The 
cultivation  of  a  taste  for  public  speaking;  (5)  An 
improvement  of  the  pupils'  style  of  composition. 
In  the  education  of  bovs  and  young  men  partic- 
ularly, these  are  all  pomts  of  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  the  ability  to  speak  effectively  in 
public  is  of  great  value  in  aU  civilized  commu- 
nities. The  practice  of  declamation  may,  how- 
evar,  be  carried  too  far,  and  mav  thus  engender 
an  artificial  style,  and  a  taste  for  mere  verbal 
and  elocutionary  display,  without  sufficient  re- 
gard to  the  sentiment  expressed  or  to  the  occasion 
of  their  utterance.  Indeed,  it  has  been  held  by 
some  that  those  who  have  excelled  as  declaimers 
in  school,  have  rarely  become  effective  speakers 
in  after  life ;  but,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  has  re- 
sulted rather  from  the  abuse  of  the  exercise  than 
from  its  legitimate  use.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  long  practice  in  declaiming  exclusively 
memorized  {ueoes  may  produce  a  habit  that  is 
calcuhited  to  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of 


the  power  of  extemporaneous  speaking;  and, 
consequently,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  instruc- 
tion there  is  need  of  resorting  to  exercises  in  off- 
hand speaking  in  order  to  correct  this  tendency. 
In  declamation,  as  in  composition,  the  young  and 
uncultured  mind  is  prone  to  extravagance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  use  of  ornament.  Those  forms 
of  expression  and  modes  of  delivery  that  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  higher  regions  of  thought  and 
emotion  are  very  apt  to  be  brought  in  on  occasions 
when  their  inaptness  makes  them  ridiculous.  As 
in  composition,  the  pupil  should  be  trained  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  the  simplest  and  most^ 
direct  manner ;  so  in  declamation,  he  should  be 
kept  from  the  higher  flights,  except  in  special 
subjects,  and  be  trained  to  moderation  and  self- 
restraint  both  in  voice  and  action. 

The  following  points  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  giving  elementary  instruction  in 
declamation:  (1)  The  piece  to  be  declaimed 
should  be  well  studied,  not  only  in  its  language, 
but  in  regard  to  the  thoughts,  emotions,  reason- 
ing, etc.  which  it  majr  involve,  and  the  circum- 
stuices  under  which  it  was  originally  spoken,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  speaker ;  (2)  Minute 
rudimentary  criticism  should  be  rendered  unnec- 
essary by  sufficient  preliminary  training  in 
enunciation  and  other  departments  of  elocution, 
as  well  as  in  the  use  of  gesticulation ;  (3)  I'he 
various  kinds  of  gestures  Imving  been  taught,  the 
pupil  should  be  allowed  ^reat  ^eedom  in  respect 
to  their  use ;  (4)  The  spirit,  and  not  simply  the 
form,  should  oe  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  in- 
struction ;  and  no  piece  should  be  assigned  to  a 
pupil  to  speak  which  is  beyond  his  capacity  to 
understand  and  appreciate.  The  pupils  of  the 
common  schools  are  generally  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  receive  theoretical  instruction  in  rhe- 
torical delivery ;  but  this  should  find  a  place  in 
the  course  of  instruction  of  colleges,  academies, 
and  schools  of  a  higher  grade  in  general.  Even 
the  pupils  of  elementary  schools,  however,  may 
be  benefited  by  appropriate  exercises  in  recita- 
tion and  declamation  :  thus,  the  speaking  of 
eai^  and  interesting  dialogues  by  two  or  more 
children  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  methods 
to  impart  to  young  pupils  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  rules  of  declamation,  besides 
cultivating  a  natural  style  of  speaking. 

DEFINITIONS,  a  brandi  of  elementary 
education,  generally  used  to  designate  instruction 
in  the  meaning  of  words.  The  operations  of  a 
child's  mind  naturaUy  lead  to  a  Knowledge  of 
words  as  representatives  of  ideas ;  and,  at  quite 
an  early  age,  a  child  acquires  a  very  extensive 
vocabulary  of  terms  and  the  ability  to  apply 
them  properly,  since  they  are  learned  not  by 
formal  statement  or  definition,  but  by  hearing 
them  used,  and  b^  subsequent  practice  in  using 
them  in  connection  with  the  actual  objects  or 
conceptions  which  they  represent.  In  this  way, 
the  words  which  young  children  learn  make  but 
little  impression  upon  their  minds  as  words  ;  but 
they  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  objects, 
actions,  and  qualities  which  they  represent,  that 
they  convey  to  the  mind  the  same  ideas  as  the 
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objects,  actions,  etc.  themselves.  The  school  ex- 
ercises or  lessons  designed  to  increase  the  child's 
vocabulary,  or  to  teach  the  meaning  of  words 
found  in  books,  often  disregard  tms  natural 
method  of  acquisition,  and  attempt  to  teach  the 
meaning  of  inaividual  words  by  means  of  their 
api)roximate  synonyms,  without  any  regard  to 
tneir  application,  or  use  in  phrases  and  sentences. 
Without  an  embodiment  of  words  in  actual 
speech,  the  recitation  of  formal  definitions  is  of 
no  use.  After  suificient  illustration  of  this  kind, 
the  pupil  should  be  required  to  tell,  in  his  own 
language,  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question, 
which  the  teacher  can  theft  correct.  No  exercise 
in  synonyms  is  of  any  value,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  injurious,  until  the  meaning  of 
words  has  been  thus  explained.  In  oral  lessons 
in  definitions  to  classes,  one  pupil  may  be  re- 
quired to  use  the  given  word  in  a  phrase  or  sen- 
tence, another  to  explain  its  meaning,  and  an- 
other to  give  a  brief  definition  by  a  svnonymous 
phrase  or  word.  Very  simple  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  already  known  to  the  child,  shoidd 
not  be  given  for  formal  definition;  since  properly 
to  define  such  words,  requires  a  nice  discrimina- 
tion in  the  use  of  language,  and  a  minuteness  of 
analysis  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  young  child. 
A  full  exercise  of  this  kind  should  comprise  the 
following:  (I)  To  pronounce  it ;  (2)  To  use  it  in 
the  construction  of  a  phrase  or  a  sentence;  (3)  To 
define  it ;  (4)  To  write  a  sentence  illustrating  its 
meaning  and  use.  [A  written  exercise  for  the 
whole  class,  each  pupil  writing  a  different  sen- 
tence.! Instruction  m  the  derivation  of  words 
and  trie  meaning  of  the  common  prefixes  and 
suffixes  should  be  commenced  at  an  early  stage. 
(See  Etymology.) 

Every  subject  of  instruction  has  its  definitions, 
or  precise  statements  of  elementary  truths,  con- 
stituting the  basis  of  the  science ;  and  it  is  an 
important  consideration  as  to  the  proper  time 
and  method  of  teaching  them.  The  teacher  is 
very  apt  to  err  in  requiring  them  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  before  the  mind  has  been  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  the  elementary  ideas 
which  they  involve.  In  How  to  Teach  (N.  Y., 
1873),  we  find  this  quite  fully  and  emphatically 
expressed :  "  One  of  the  most  serious  abuses  to 
which  the  employment  of  elementary  text-books 
is  liable,  is  the  practice  of  requiring  the  pupil  to 
commit  to  memory,  verbatim,  all  the  defimtions 
of  a  subject  before  teaching  the  subject  itself,  so 
as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  things  defined.  It  is,  of  course,  most 
logical  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  a  subject  to 
place  the  definitions  first,  and  the  reasoning  based 
upon  them  afterward ;  but  this  is  not  the  order 
of  investigation.  The  definitions  are  the  results 
of  an  induction  based  upon  the  facts  obtained 
by  observation ;  they  are  generalizations  of  those 
facts,  and  are  unintelligible  to  those  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  facts  themselves.  Thus  the 
order  of  investigation  is  inductive;  the  treatment 
is  deductive,  and  in  elementary  teaching  the 
method  should  conform  rather  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter.    Give  the  pupil  accurate  and 


vivid  conceptions  of  the  facts,  encourage  him  to 
observe  the  phenomena — to  collect  an  experience 
of  his  own  ;  tell  him,  or  let  him  learn  from  the 
book,  what  has  been  discovered  by  the  experience 
of  others;  and  when  the  facts  thus  obtained 
form  a  sufficient  groundwork,  lead  his  mind  to 
the  proper  induction,  after  which  the  definition, 
principle,  or  rule,  based  upon  it,  comes  naturaDy, 
and  will  be  thoroughly  understood,  The  defini- 
tions thus  taught  £ould  be  brief  and  accurate  in 
language,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  verbatim ;  for  great  skill  is 
required  to  construct  a  good  definition,  and  it  i« 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  scholar  and  thinker 
to  have  his  mind  well  stored  with  these  land- 
marks and  guide-posts  of  knowledge."  The 
distinction  between  the  description  and  the  de- 
finition of  a  thing  should  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
teacher.  The  former  may  include  a  statement 
of  all  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  object 
described ;  the  latter  should  include  what,  bang 
peculiar  to  the  object,  distinguishes  it  from  m 
other  objecte  of  the  same  kind.  At  first,  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  rather  by  descriptions 
than  definitions ;  for  the  latter,  while  formii^ 
necessary  standards  of  judgment  for  the  mind, 
generally  do  not  give,  of  themselves,  complete 
ideas  of  the  things  defined. 

DEQEBANDO.     See  Grrando. 

DEQBEES  are  titles  of  rank  conferred  upon 
students  in  colleges  and  universities,  as  evidence 
of  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
or  upon  learned  men  as  a  testimony  of  their 
literary  merits.  At  first,  the  terms  master 
and  doctor  were  applied  indifferently  to  any 
person  engaged  in  t^hing  in  the  university.  In 
process  of  time,  the  term  master  was  restricted 
to  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  term 
doctor  to  divinity,  law,  and  medicine.  When 
regulations  were  established  to  prevent  luquali- 
fied  persons  from  teaching,  and  an  initiatoiy 
stage  of  discipline  was  prescribed,  these  terms 
became  significant  of  a  certain  rank,  and  of  the 
possession  of  certain  powers,  and  were  called 
gradus, — steps  or  degrees.  The  passing  of  the 
initiatory  stage,  said  to  have  been  first  instituted 
by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  (1227—1241),  conferred 
in  any  of  the  four  faculties  the  title  of  bachelor 
(baccaUiureus),  and  an  additional  course  of  dis- 
cipline and  examination  was  necessaiy  in  ord^ 
to  obtain  that  of  master  or  doctor.  A  degree 
intermediate  between  bachelor  and  doctor  was 
that  of  licentiate.  This  is  no  longer  in  use  in 
England,  except  in  Cambridge,  as  a  d^ree  of 
medicine.  In  Germany  the  degree  of  Licentiat 
now  exists  only  in  the  theologjical  faculty.  The 
title  of  Master  of  Arts  originally  implied  the 
right,  and  even  the  duty,  of  publicly  teaching 
some  of  the  branches  included  in  the  faculty 
of  arts ;  but  this  custom  has  now  fallen  into 
general  disuse.  The  title  of  doctor  seems  to 
have  been  conferred,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
12th  century,  at  the  university  of  Bologna ;  and 
the  ceremonial  of  investiture  was  (Sawn  up 
by  the  learned  Imerius.  The  university  of 
Paris  almost  immediately  followed  in  the  foot- 
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steps  of  Bologna,  the  first  Teoeption  of  doctors 
having  taken  place  in  the  year  1145,  in  favor 
of  Peter  Lombard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Porree, 
the  greatest  theologians  of  the  day.  At  a  later 
period,  the  emperors  were  accustomed  to  confer 
upon  the  universiities  the  right  of  appointing 
doctors  of  law  by  their  authority  and  m  their 
name.  The  example  of  the  emperors  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  popes,  who  conferred 
toe  same  right  in  reference  to  the  canon  law. 
In  England,  the  degree  of  doctor  was  not  given 
tmtil  the  time  of  King  John  (1207).  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  con- 
ferred, in  some  countries,  great  privileges ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  title  was  requisite  for  some 
of  the  hiirher  officers  in  church  and  state.    In 


most  civilized  countries,  the  aajuisition  of  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  still  required  pre- 
vioos  to  an  authorization,  by  the  state  govern- 
ment, of  medical  practice,    llie  titles  Doctor  of 
llieology  and  Doctor  of  Law,  or  of  Laws,  have 
still  to  be  ao^uired  by  professors  of  these  branches 
of  learning  in  universities  and  colleges ;  but  they 
are  abo  conferred  honoria  causa  upon  distin- 
guished theologians,  jurists,  and  statesmen.    In 
the  United  States,  the  conferring  of  degrees  is 
carried  to  an  extent  which  was  formerly  unknown. 
While  in  Germany  there  are  only  about  twenty 
universities  which  have  the  right  to  confer  de- 
grees, and  in  England  a  still  smaUer  number,  there 
are  in  ^  United  States  more  than  300  chartered 
colleges  which  are  entitled  to  this  right;  and 
they  generally  make  a  very  liberal  use  of  it  at 
the  annual  commencement.  All  the  graduates  of 
American  oolleiges  and  universities  receive  the 
degreeof  Bachebr  of  Arts,  and  after  three  years 
standing  have  the  title  of  Master  of  Arts  con- 
ferred upon   them.    The  former  is  made  con- 
tingent  in    the  United    States  as  well  as  in 
Ei^land,  upon  the   result  of   a  previous  ex- 
amination ;    but  the  latter  is  conferred,  in  due 
oourse  of  time,  without   any  further  require- 
ments.   In  G^moany,  the  title  Master  of  Arts 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the    philosophical 
faculty,  which  correnmnds   to  the  faculty  of 
arts  in  the  United  States,  confers,  instead  of 
it,  the  titJe  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.    In  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  especially  m  the  United 
States,  a  number  of  new  degrees  have  been  cre- 
ated.   The  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Music  is  given 
in  England,  the  United  States,  and  Germany. 
Women  have  been,  until  very  recently,  the  re- 
cipients of  academic  degrees  in  only  very  excep- 
tional cases ;  but,  with  me  progress  of  the  supe- 
rior education  of  females,  and  the  admission  of 
women  to  some  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, all  the  degrees  which  have  so  long  been  the 
monopoly  of  the  one  sex,  begin  to  be  accessible 
to  both.     (See  Co-rducation  op   the   Sexes.) 
The  annual  r^rts  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  afford  complete  statistics  of  all  the 
degrees  conferred  each  year  by  American  col- 
letns,  univerBttaes,  and  schools.    Below  is  given 
a  ust  of  the  various  degrees  which  were  conferred 
in  1874,  with  the  usual  abbreviations  employed 
to  designate  them. 


The  colleges  for  females  confer,  in  the  place  of 
the  title  Bachelor  (of  Letters,  of  Arts,  of  Liberal 
Arts),  the  title  Graduate,  though  they  retain  the 
abbreviations  L.  B.,  A.  B..  and  B.  L.  A. 

A.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A.  L.,  Laureate  of  Arts. 

A.  M.,  Master  of  Arts. 

A.  8.,  Sister  of  Arts. 

B.  A.,  Bachelor  of  Agricoltiire. 

B.  Arch.,  Bachelor  of  Architectore. 
B.  C.  E..  Bachelor  of  Civil  EIngineering. 
B.  L.  A.,  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Arts. 

B.  M.  E.,  Bachelor  of  Mining  Engineering. 

C.  E.,  Civil  Engineer. 

G.  &  M.  E.,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer. 

D.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Divini^. 

D.  C.  L.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws. 

D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

D.  D.  M.,  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine* 

D.  E.,  Dvnamio  Engineer. 

D.  8c.,  Doctor  of  Science. 

L.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

LL.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws. 

L.  8c.  Lanreate  of  Science. 

M.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

M.  D.  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

M.  E.,  Mining  Engineer. 

M.  E.  L.,  Mwtress  of  English  Uteratore. 

M.  L.  A.,  Mistresa  of  Liberal  Arts. 

M.  L.  L.,  Mistress  of  Liberal  Learning. 

M.  Sc.»  Mistress  of  Science. 

Mia.  Mas.,  Mistress  of  Music. 

Mas.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Mosic. 

Mas.  D.,  Doctor  of  Mosic. 

Ph.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

8c.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Sc.  M..  Master  of  Science. 

S.  T.  D.,  Sacrae  Theologlae  Doctor. 

As  the  title  Doctor  of  Medicine,  when  con- 
ferred by  a  medical  faculty,  alone  entitles  its 
holder  in  some  countries  to  practice,  attempts 
have,  in  many  cases,  been  made  by  incompetent 
persons  to  purchase  it,  and  by  dishonest  persons 
to  make  money  by  selling  it.  The  greatest  noto- 
riety, in  this  respect,  has  been  gained  by  a  so- 
called  faculty  of  medicine  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
carried  on  the  sale  of  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Meiicine  for  a  considerable  time,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  all  over  Europe,  until  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  put  a  stop  to  ^is 
nefarious  business.  In  Germany,  an  article  by 
the  historian  Theodor  Mommsen  (in  Preussiscke 
JahrbUcker  xxxvii.  I.)  severely  censured  several 
of  the  universities  of  the  minor  states  for  pro- 
moting absent  candidates  who  had  merely  sent 
in  a  written  dissertation,  and  prostituting  the 
honor  of  German  science  for  mercenary  purposes. 
The  article  produced  a  profound  impression,  and, 
early  in  1876,  induced  all  the  incnminated  uni- 
versities to  abolish  the  promotiones  in  absentia. 

Many  writers,  in  modem  times,  have  main- 
tained, that  ''degrees  have  always  been, and  must 
continue  to  be,  utterly  worthless."  Among  those 
who  severely  censured  the  way  in  which  dt^rees 
formerly  were  and,  in  general,  still  are  conferred, 
was  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  WeaUh  of  Na- 
tions. The  same  writer  more  fully  develops  his 
views  in  a  letter  on  Dr.  Cullen,  which  is  given  in 
Dr.  McCulloch's  edition  of  that  work.  He  con- 
tends that  the  value  of  a  degree  must  always  de- 
pend on  the  disinterested  character  of  tiie  parties 
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who  confer  it,  and  that,  therefore,  the  system 
hitherto  pursued  in  universities  of  having  aca- 
demical oistinctionB  awarded  by  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  candidates  to  receive 
them,  must  be  retarded  as  a  wholly  inadequate 
test  of  literary  or  scientific  merit.  A  change  in 
this  system  was  inaugurated  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  London  Lniversity  (q.  v.},  in  which 
the  right  of  conferring  degrees  is  vested  in  a  board 
from  which  the  professors  are  excluded.  In  (ier- 
manv,  a  different  reform  has  been  proposed  by 
Prof.  Mommsen  of  Berlin,  who,  alter  severely 
denouncing  the  abuses  existing  in  some  of  the 
German  universities,  ui^ges  m  another  essay 
(Preussische  Jahrbilclier,  April  1876)  the  estab- 
lishment of  strict  uniformity  in  the  conferring 
of  academical  degrees.  ITie  universities  favor- 
able to  reform  are  called  upon  to  unite,  and  to 
request  the  governments  eitner  to  recognize  ex- 
clusively the  degrees  conferred  by  universities 
belonging  to  the  union,  or  to  abolidi  entirely  the 
institution  of  academic  degrees.  In  France,  the 
right  of  conferring  degrees  was  one  of  the  most 
hotly  contested  points  of  the  new  law  on  superior 
education,  adopted  by  the  national  assembly  in 
1875.  This  law  abolishes  the  monopoly  of  the 
state  faculties  in  conferring  degrees,  and  gives  the 
right  possessed  by  state  uiculties  also  to  special 
juries  consisting  of  professors  partly  of  the  state 
faculties,  and  partly  of  the  free  faculties  author- 
ized by  the  new  law. 

DELAWAKE,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  having  an  area 
of  2,120  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  in  1870,  of 
125,015,  of  whom  102,221  were  whites,  and 
22,794,  colored  persons. 

Educational  History. — The  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  contained  a  ^neral  provision 
for  the  encouragement  of  education;  but,  through 
want  of  specific  enactments  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature,  it  was  for  a  long  time  of  little  prac- 
tical value.  In  1813,  the  secretary  of  state, 
Willard  Hall,  suggested  to  the  legislature  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  ^ucation ;  but  no  immediate 
action  was  taken.  In  1829,  a  bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  free  schools  was  pissed, 
embodying  substantially  the  views  suggested  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  who  has  always  been  re- 
^rded  as  the  founder  of  the  present  system. 
The  law  then  enacted  has  remained,  in  all  essen- 
tial respects,  the  school  law  of  the  state  to  the 
present  day,  slight  modifications  only  having 
been  made  from  time  to  time.  The  constitution 
of  the  state,  framed  in  1831,  declares  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  "  establish- 
ing schools,  and  promoting  arts  and  sciences." 
In  1837,  the  school  fund  of  the  state,  established 
in  1796,  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
income  of  the  United  States  surplus  revenue 
fund.  Up  to  1852,  the  counties  were  divided 
into  school-districts,  to  each  of  which  full  power 
was  granted  to  establish  a  school  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  its  pleasure.  In  18.^2,  the  school  law 
was  revised  by  the  legislature,  but  was  not 
materiallv  ch^ijged.  Educational  interesta  were 
left  to  the  voters  in  each  school-district,  their 


action  consisting  in  holding  an  annual  meeting, 
at  which  any  number  of  voters  oonstittited  a 
quorum.  Their  business  was  to  elect  a  school 
committee,  consisting  of  a  clerk  and  two  com- 
missioners,  and  to  decide,  by  a  majority  vote, 
what  sum  should  be  raised  for  a  school-house,  or 
a  free  school.  The  same  year,  an  act  was  paased 
by  the  legislature  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  in  Wilmington,  which,  by  this  act,  be- 
came permanently  separated  from  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state.  In  1855,  the  prop- 
erty of  colored  people  in  Wilmington  was  ex- 
empted from  taxation  for  school  purposes.  In 
1861 ,  a  free-school  act  was  passed,  which  author- 
ized the  levy  of  a  yearly  tax  in  each  district  of 
the  state.  By  an  act  passed  March  25.,  1875. 
the  school  system  was  remodeled,  and,  in  its  gen- 
eral features,  assimilated  to  that  existing  in 
most  of  the  other  states.  The  first  state  super- 
intendent appointed  was  James  H.  Groves,  in 
1875. 

School  System. — The  state  board  (f  education 
consists  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  auditor,  the 
president  of  Delaware  College,  and  the  state 
superintendent  of  free  schools.  It  holds  an  an- 
niial  meeting  at  which  the  president  of  Delaware 
College  acts  as  chairman,  and  the  auditor,  as 
secretary.  It  designates  what  text-books  shall 
be  used  in  the  schools,  settles  all  contsxnrersiee 
between  the  state  superintendent  and  the  achool 
commissioners  on  the  one  hand,  and  subordinate 
officers  on  the  other,  and  issues  uniform  blanks 
for  the  use  of  teachers.  The  stale  superintendeni 
is  appointed  annually  by  the  governor.  He 
visits  each  school  once  a  year,  examines  and 
licenses  teachers,  keeps  a  full  and  accurate 
record  of  the  schools,  their  condition,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  them,  the  qualificatioD& 
of  the  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  discipline, 
and  all  other  matters  necessary  to  the  making  of 
an  annual  report  to  the  governor.  Cotmiif 
superintendents,  one  for  each  county,  are  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  governor,  tJieir  duties 
being,  to  correspond  with  school  committees  and 
teachers,  *'to  aid  them  with  advice,  to  suj^ply 
proper  forms,  to  collect  information,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  general  assembly  the  state  of  the 
districts,  and  such  matters  as  they  shall  deem 
proper."  Three  school  committeemen  are  elected 
m  each  of  the  districts,  one  each  year,  the  t^m 
of  office  being  three  years.  Their  duties  are, 
to  assess  and  levy  the  annual  school  tax,  to 
select  the  sites  for  school  buildings,  to  build 
school-houses,  to  supply  furniture  and  fuel,  to 
employ  teachers,  and  to  see  that  the  schools  are 
kept  open  as  long  as  the  funds  will  permit.  The 
school  committee  levies  in  each  district  of  New- 
castle Co.  ^100  for  the  support  of  the  sdiools; 
of  Kent  Co.  S50 ;  and  of  Sussex  Co.  $30,  the 
maximum  additional  amount  in  each  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  1861,  ^00  for  general  sdiool 
purposes,  and  $500  for  the  building  and  renair 
of  school-houses.  The  schools  are  open  toallwnite 
children  over  five  years  of  age.  In  1875,  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  education  of  colored  chil- 
dren, by  the  taxation  of  colored  citiz^is,  and  the 
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estoUishment  of  separate  schools,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  taxation,  by  the  Delaware  Asso- 
dadon  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Teople.  The 
permanent  school  fund,  which  consists  of  the 
fliuue  of  the  state  in  the  surplus  revenue  distrib- 
uted by  the  general  government  among  the  sev- 
eral states,  uie  procmis  arising  from  marriage 
and  tavern  licenses,  and  from  various  other 
Bouroes,  has  yielded  for  several  years  an  annual 
income  of  about  830,000. 

Educational  Condition.  —  The  number  of 
schools  reported  by  the  superintendent  in  1875, 
was  369.    The  school  revenue  was  as  follows: 

From  local  taxation $159,733.68 

"    permanent  fund 33,001.37 

Total .$192,735.05 

The  expenditure  per  capita  of  average  attend- 
ance was  99.64.  The  scnool  skUistics  show  the 
following : 

Number  of  papfls  enrolled 19,881 

"      "  uachers  employed 430 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $28.28 

Normal  Instruction. — Special  training  is  given 
to  teachers  in  the  Wilmington  NormiQ  School, 
and  at  Delaware  College,  Newark,  in  which  a 
oouTBe  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose,  llie 
graduates  of  the  fonner  find  employment  prin- 
cipally in  the  schools  of  the  city.  It  employs 
3  teachers,  and  holds  its  sessions  in  the  evening, 
and  on  Saturdays.  The  course  provided  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  Delaware  College,  by  act 
of  the  legislature,  in  1873,  is  open,  free  of  charge, 
to  10  students  from  each  county,  who  shall  bind 
themselves  to  teach,  after  graduation,  not  less 
than  one  year  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  this 
coarse  is  3  years.  The  branches  pursued  are  those 
included  in  the  literary  course  of  the  college,  ex- 
cept Latin  and  modem  langua^,  with  special 
iDstraction  in  methods  of  teachmg.  Candidates 
for  admission  to  this  course  are  appointed  by  the 
members  of  the  legislature.  ITiey  must  be  not 
less  than  16  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character, 
and  of  average  proficiency  in  English  studies. 
Diplomas  are  granted  at  the  end  of  the  3  years' 
ooorae ;  while,  for  one  year  or  more,  but  less 
than  3  years,  certificates  are  given  indicative  of 
the  proficiency  acquired.  The  Delaware  State 
Nonnal  University,  at  Wilmington,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1867,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  an 
advanced  oourae  to  teacners.  It  was  authorized 
to  confer  all  degrees  customary  with  universities, 
and  to  grant  iSplomas.  The  special  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Scnool  Teaching  Was  conferrable 
upon  such  students  in  the  normal  department  as, 
upon  examination,  were  found  qualified,  and 
the  degree  of  Master  of  School  Teaching  upon 
sa<di  as  had  been  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
for  3  years  after  graduation.  In  1871,  however, 
the  charter  of  the  university  was  repealed,  but 
the  students  held  a  meeting  shortly  after,  at 
whu^  it  was  resolved  ^o  continue  the  institution 
without  state  aid.  It  is  divided  into  4  depart- 
ments :  a  primary  school,  a  select  school,  a  me- 
chaniea]  and  commercial  schooli  and  a  high  and 


normal  school. —  Teachers*  Institutes  have  been 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington. The  new  law,  however,  reauires  the 
state  superintendent  to  hold  one  armualiy  in  each 
county  for  three  days,  all  the  teachers  of  the 
county  being  requir«i  to  attend.  The  Delaware 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  in 
Wilmington,  in  December,  1875. 

Secondary  Itistrttctimi. — Graded  schools  exist 
in  nearly  all  of  the  large  towns  of  the  state ;  and, 
in  the  city  of  Wilmin^on  all  of  the  schools  are 
of  this  character.  1  ne  course  of  study  in  the 
latter  requires  3  years.  The  branches  taught  are 
those  usuaUy  pursued  in  high  schools,  Latm  and 
German  having  been  added  to  the  studies  of  the 
course,  in  1873,  though  the  study  of  them  is  op- 
tional. Graded  schocSs,  also,  are  in  existence  m 
Dover,  Smyrna,  Frederica,  Milford,  Georgetown, 
and  Milton.  Between  35  and  40  private^  paro- 
chial, and  charity  schools  and  academies  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  state,  many  of  which  af- 
ford instruction  usually  classed  as  secondary. 

Superior  Instruction. —  The  only  institution 
which  affords  opportunities  to  males  for  a  higher 
education  is  the  Delaware  College  (a.  v.),  at 
Newark.  The  Wesleyan  Female  College,  at 
Wilmington,  was  organized  in  1839.  It  has  two 
regular  courses  of  study,  of  4  years  each,  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  collegiate,  besides  partial  courses 
for  special  purposes.  It  has  a  libraiy  of  3,600 
volumes,  and,  in  1873,  reported  8  professors  and 
instructors,  and  137  students. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction. — The 
agricultural  department  of  Delaware  College 
furnishes  instruction  to  such  students  as  intend 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  agricult- 
ure, while  they,  at  the  same,  time  attend  to.  the 
studies  that  constitute  a  liberal  education.  The 
grant  of  90,000  acres,  made  by  Congress  to  the 
state  for  the  founding  of  an  a^cultural  college, 
lias  been  given  to  this  institution.  It  provides  a 
scientific  and  an  agricultural  course,  admission 
to  which  is  granted  to  students  of  good  moral 
character  who  are  14  ^ears  of  age,  and  who  suc- 
cessfully pass  an  examination  in  geo^phy,  arith- 
metic, the  elements  of  algebra,  English  grammar, 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  **such  branches 
as  form  the  basis  of  a  complete  English  educa- 
tion." The  time  required  for  the  completion  of 
each  course  is  3  years,  the  instruction  in  the  agri- 
cultural department  being  supplemented  by 
practical  exercise  in  farming,  gardening,  and  the 
work  of  the  nursery.  Thed^ree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  is  conferred  by  the  scientific  depart- 
ment; that  of  (Graduate  in  Agriculture,  by  the 
agricultural  department.  In  1872,  the  admission 
of  females  to  the  college  classes  was  authorized, 
the  conditions  of  admission  being  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  males.  The  result  is  said  to  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  No  special  provision  is 
made  by  the  state  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  blind  or  the  imbecile;  each  county 
caring  for  its  own,  or  the  state  bearing  the  ex- 
pense of  their  care  in  the  institutions  speciaUy 
provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  neighboring 
state,  Pennsylvania. 
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DELAWARE  COLLEGE,  at  Newark, 
Del.,  was  chartered  in  1867  and  opened  in 
1870.  It  includes  the  state  agricultural  college, 
established  by  the  congressionm  land  grant.  Tiie 
value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  is 
^.50,000;  the  amount  of  its  productive  funds, 
$83,000 ;  the  number  of  volumes  in  its  libraries. 
6,000.  The  farm  of  the  professor  of  agriculture, 
embracing  about  70  acres  of  well-improved  land 
adjoining  Newark,  is  used  as  an  experimental 
farm.  Agricultural  students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  defraying  a  part  of  their  expenses  by 
labor.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  institution  is 
$24  for  the  first  term  of  the  year,  818  for  the 
second,  and  828  for  the  third.  Each  county  in 
the  state  is  entitled,  by  a  law  passed  in  1869,  to 
have  ten  students  educated  at  the  coU^e  free  of 
charge  for  tuition.  The  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture are  vested  with  authority  to  make  these 
appointments,  each  member  having  the  right  to 
make  one  nomination. 

In  1872,  the  trustees  authorized  the  admission 
of  females  to  the  college  classes  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  male  students.  There  are  four 
courses :  the  ddsaicfd,  of  four  years,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  the  scientific,  includ- 
ing agriculture,  of  three  years,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy ;  the  literary  ^ 
of  three  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Literature;  and  the  normnl,  of  three  years. 
'Those  not  desiring  to  take  any  one  of  the  regular 
courses  may  pursue  selected  studies.  The  lit- 
erary course  is  similar  to  the  classical,  but  omits 
the  higher  mathematics,  and  substitutes  one  of 
the  modem  languages  for  Greek.  It  is  specially 
designed  for  female  students,  but  may  be  pursued 
by  ^1  such  as  prefer  it  to  any  one  of  the  other 
courses.  The  course  of  study  in  the  normal  de- 
partment embraces  all  those  branches  of  learn- 
ing which  are  included  in  the  literary  course, 
with  the  exception  of  Latin  and  the  modem 
languages,  for  which  is  substituted  instruction  in 
the  nigher  essentials  of  a  thorough  English  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  best  and  most  approved  methods 
of  teaching.  Students  who  obli^te  themselves  to 
teach  in  the  free  schools  of  the  state  for  not  less 
than  one  year  receive  tuition  free.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  8  instructors  and  54  students  in  Dela- 
ware College.  At  the  commencement  in  1875, 12 
degrees  were  conferred ;  namely,  A.  B.,  3  ;  Ph. 
B.,  4 ;  B.  L,  5.  William  H.  Pumell,  LL  D.,  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

DELPHIN  CLASSICS,  an  edition  of  the 
latin  classics  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin 
{in  tisum  Delphini)  by  order  of  Louis  XtY., 
under  the  editorship  of  Boasuet  and  Huet,  tu- 
tors to  the  dauphin.  The  compilers,  39  in  num- 
ber, were  selected  by  Huet  from  the  best  scholars 
of  the  time.  The  plan  of  the  work  comprises 
a  continuous  gloss  in  the  maigin,  and  copious 
foot-notes,  explaining  the  text.  The  different 
works  are  edited  with  very  unequal  merit ;  and, 
as  a  whole,  the  series  has  ceased  to  have  any 
special  value  in  comparison  with  more  recent 
and  more  accurate  editions.  —  See  Hallam, 
Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 


DENISON  TJNIVEB8ITY,  at  GranviDe, 
Ohio,  imder  the  control  of  the  Baptists,  was 
founded  in  1831.  The  buildings,  three  in  nmn- 
ber,  are  situated  on  a  hill,  north  of  the  town,  ks 
than  600  yards  from  the  public  square,  the  site 
containing  24  acres,  nearly  half  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  grove  of  old  tOTest  trees.  The  uni- 
versity and  society  libraries  contain  about  1 1.00t» 
volumes.  The  cabinet  contains  a  good  coUecdoo 
of  shells,  and  of  specimens  in  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, zoology,  and  archaeology.  The  vahie  of  its 
groimds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  is  $90,000;  the 
amount  of  its  productive  funds,  $190,000.  The 
imiversity  compriaes  a  prepanitory  demrtineDt 
and  a  coll^iate  department,  the  latter  having  a 
classical  coiurse  of  lOur  years,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  a  scientific  ooune 
of  three  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Baclidor 
of  Science.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  coDege  is 
$13  for  the  fall  term,  and  $10.50  each  for  the 
winter  and  spring  terms ;  in  the  preparatorr  de- 
partment, it  IS  $10  and  $7  respectivefy.  StudaitB 
for  the  ministry  may  be  received  as  beneficiaries 
of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Educational  Society,  which 
supplies  them  with  from  $80  to  $150  per  annum 
besides  free  tuition.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  9  in- 
structors, and  71  collegiate  and  80  pr^nnitorr 
students.  The  number  graduating  m  1875 
was  9.  The  Rev.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  A-  M., 
is  (1876)  the  president. 

DENHEA&K,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  has  an 
area  of  14,753  sq.  m.,  and,  in  1874,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  1,874,000.   Almost  the  entire  pop^ilatioi 
(over  99  per  cent)  belongs  to  the    established 
^utheran  Church;  and  aS  public  religions  in- 
struction is,  accordingly,  based  on  the  original 
Augsbuig  confession. — Few  countries  have  un- 
deigone  so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  as  Hen- 
mark.  During  the  middle  ajzes,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful    empires  of  northern    Europe. 
Jutland  and  the  Danish  isles  became  the  earir 
home  of  a  warlike  Gothic  tribe,  the  {uratical 
Danes  or  Normans.     Kinc  Gorm  the  Old  sob- 
iected  all  the  chieftains  to  his  sovereignty  in  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century.  Ctuiute  the  Great, 
after  10z4,  extended  the  Danish  rule  over  Nor- 
way, southern  Sweden,  and,  for  a  short  period. 
even  over  England.      Under  the  two  Walde- 
mars,  in  the  12th  and  13th  century,  Meeklenbmg, 
Holstein,  Pomerania,and  the  present  Bahie  prov- 
inces of    Russia    were    added  to  the  empine. 
During  the  civil  wars   following  their   rrasne, 
many  of  these  conquests  were  lost  The  so-cidled 
Calmar  Union  of  1397,  by  which  Queen  Margaret 
united  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  was  of 
short  duration.     Under  Christian  III.,  in  1537, 
the  Reformation  was  introduced.  In  1660,  soiath- 
em  Sweden,  and  in  1814  all  Norway  was  ceded 
to  Sweden;  and  by  the    unfortunate  war  of 
1864,  against  Austria  and  Prussia,  after  which 
the  duchies  of  Schleswi^,  Holstein,  and  Laimo- 
burc  were  re-united  with  Germany,  the  area  of 
the  Kingdom  was  reduced  to  its  above-stated  ex- 
tent (exclusive  of  Iceland,  the  Faroe  isles,  and 
the  colonies).    Owing  to  the  new  liberal  ooa- 
stitution  of  1849  (revised  in  1865),  the  industiyt 
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oommerce,  and  finances,  s&  well  as  the  literary 
aiid  educational  institutiuns  of  the  cotmtry  are 
at  preBent  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

nistort/  of  Public  Itislrudimi. — With  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  in  965,  convent  and 
cathedral  schools  were  opened;  and,  since  the 
twelfth  century,  while  Latin  was  the  only  written 
lanmiage  of  the  time, ''  Latin  schools"  for  clerics 
and  laymen  of  the  higher  classes  and  trades,  were 
established  in  V^iborg,  Ribe,  Odense,  Copenhs^gen 
(1640),  and  other  towns,  lliese  institutions 
were  greatly  improved  by  the  church-reformers, 
after  1537,  who  institute  two  grades  of  Latin 
schools,  both  under  the  supervision  of  the  cleigy, 
those  of  the  lower  grade  being  also  thrown  open 
to  the  children  from  the  country.  A  third  grade  of 
schools  for  poor  boys  and  girls,  the  so-called  *' writ- 
ing-schools" {scholce  vulgaresij  excluding  instruc- 
tion in  Latin,  were  supportea  and  controlled  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  In  the  rural  districts, 
the  only  instruction  imparted  to  youth  con- 
sisted in  teaching  the  catechism,  in  weekly  les- 
sons, given  in  one  of  the  largest  residences, 
either  W  pupils  of  the  highest  class  of  the 
nearest  Latin  school,  on  Hatunlays,  for  a  remu- 
neration of  free  lodging  and  board,  or  by  the 
sextons,  or  by  students  of  theology.  The  18th 
century  is  marked  by  a  quick  succession  of  im- 
portant steps  toward  the  perfection  and  extension 
of  the  system  of  instruction.  Bishop  Thestrup  of 
.\alborg  caused  six  parish  schools  to  be  established 
in  Copwihagen.  King  Frederick  IV. (1699-1730) 
had  '/40  substantial  school-houses  ouilt  on  the 
loyal  domains,  each  containing  a  school  room  and 
a  dwelling  for  the  teacher.  A  royal  decree  of 
1721  regiuated  the  organization  of  these  schools, 
filing  the  salary  of  the  teachers,  making  religion 
and  reading  obligatory,  writing  and  arithmetic 
optional  studies,  and  requiring  the  children  to 
attend  school,  from  their  5th  to  their  8th  year, 
eveiy  day  for  5  or  6  hours,  and  after  this  period, 
only  half  a  day.  The  royal  example  was  followed 
by  many  noblemen  and  landed  proprietors,  who 
established  similar  schools  on  their  estates  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  their  tenants.  The 
sapervision  of  all  these  schools  was  assigned  to 
the  clergy ;  but  a  general  system  of  public  in- 
struction was  not  introduced  until  1739,  by  a  de- 
cree of  Christian  VL  (1730—1746),  ordaining 
the  establishment  of  common  or  parish  school 
in  every  larger  village,  where  religion,  reading, 
writing,  and  mthmetic  were  to  be  taught  by 
school-masters  qualified  before  the  clergyman. 
The  sdiools  were  to  be  supported  by  a  revenue 
fond,  collections,  fines,  and  a  school  tax.  About 
30  Latin  schools,  in  the  smaller  towns,  were  abol- 
ished, and  their  funds  appropriated  for  the  com- 
moQ-^diool  fund.  The  general  introduction  of 
this  new  system  was,  however,  thwarted  by  the 
opposition  of  many  landed  proprietors,  who 
maintained  their  territorial  autonomy  in  school 
matters.  A  new  and  liberal  era  was  inaugurated 
under  Frederick  YL,  by  the  school  law  of  Julv 
29.,  1814,  the  principal  features  of  which  are  stiU 
in  force.  It  ordained  the  establishment  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  each  of  two  classes,  in  the  coun- 


try in  every  neigborhood  capable  of  supporting  a 
school,  and  of  two  schools  in  all  the  larger  villages; 
of  an  elementary  burgher  school,  and,  if  feasible, 
also  of  higher  scho(^  and  evening  classes  for 
adults  in  every  town.  Attendance  was  made 
obligatory.  Four  new  seminaries  for  the  edu- 
cation of  qualified  teachers  were  erected  at 
Skaarup,  Lyngbye,  Jelling,  and  Ranum,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  Joenstrup,  whidi  was  founded  in 
1791.  In  1828,  gymnastics  were  introduced 
into  all  the  schools  of  the  country.  A  decree  of 
1838  created  higher  buigher  schools  in  all  the 
towns.  In  1850,  the  gymnasia  of  Nyborg, 
Slagelse,'  Nakskow,  Vorsiugboig,  and  Elsinore 
wer*  transformed  into  higher  real-schools.  The 
laws  of  1850, 1864,  and  1869  r^ulated  the  exam- 
inations for  admission  to  the  university  of  Copen- 
ha^n,  which  received  its  fimdamental  statute  a& 
eariyasl788. 

Primary  Instruction.  —  The  general  super- 
vision of  the  primary  schools  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  ministry  of  instruction  and  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, while  each  one  of  the  seven  bishops  super- 
intends the  schools  in  his  diocese.  They  appoint 
all  teachers  in  the  rural  districts,  while  the 
school  board  of  the  Amt  (a  subdivision  of  a  dio- 
cese) appoints  the  teachers  in  the  cities.  The 
ministry  of  instruction  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
ccmsists  of  two  departments,  one  for  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  the  primary  schools,  the  normal 
schools,  and  the  asylums  for  the  blind  and  deaf- 
mutes;  and  the  other  for  the  institutions  for 
secondary,  superior,  and  special  instruction,  the 
libraries,  the  scientific  and  art  collections,  the 
academy  of  fine  arts,  the  royal  theater,  and  the 
general  administration  of  the  ministry.  A  third 
department  was  organized  temporarily,  in  1855, 
for  the  elementary  schools,  but  was  abandoned 
again  in  1866.  Ihe  immediate  supervision  of 
each  school  in  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
district  school  board,  composed  of  the  clei]gy- 
man  and  representatives  elected  from  the  parish. 
Above  this  is  the  school  board  of  the  Amt,  com- 
posed of  the  AmtnfKmd  (baiHff)  and  the  clerical 
superintendent.  In  the  cities,  the  immediate 
supervision  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  consisting 
of  the  clerg3rman,  the  mayor,  and  a  number  of 
citizens  elected  to  that  position.  The  duties  of  this 
board  coincide  with  those  of  the  district  school 
board  in  the  rural  district,  while  the  other  au- 
thorities are  common  to  both  city  and  country. 
Education  is  compulsory  according  to  the  laws  of 
May  2.,  1855,  wid  Sept.  30.,  1864.  Every  child 
must  attend  school  from  the  seventh  year  of  age, 
and  the  parents  are  forced  by  fines  to  comply 
with  this  law ;  but  no  child  is  admitted  under 
six  years  of  age.  After  the  thirteenth  year,  a 
child  may  be  dismissed  upon  the  wish  of  its 
parents,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  board, 
it  has  received  a  suflicient  amount  of  education  ; 
and,  after  the  fifteenth  year,  it  must  be  dismissed 
upon  the  demand  of  its  parents.  The  school 
hours  are,  in  summer,  from  eight  to  eleven  in  the 
morning,  and  from  one  to  four  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  in  winter,  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  from  one  to  four  in  the  afternoon ;  but 
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few  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  management  of 
schools,  and  only  very  few  schools  have  printed 
rules.  For  disrespect  and  disobedience,  teach- 
ers may  resort  to  corporal  punishment,  while 
laziness  and  truancy  must  be  reported  to  the 
rector  or  principal  of  the  school,  who  inflicts  a 
proper  punishment  in  such  cases.  School  dia- 
ries have  been  introduced  in  all  the  classes  ex- 
cept the  highest.  For  every  recitation  the 
scholar  receives  a  mark  expressed  by  a  number, 
6  being  the  highest,  and  0  the  lowest.  At  the 
end  of  every  month,  the  marks  are  added  up, 
and  the  standing  for  each  ensuing  month  is  thus 
determined.  In  the  highest  claas,  the  daily 
marks  are  discontinued,  and  a  monthly  report  is 
given  instead.  While  the  length  of  the  school 
term  is  generally  left  to  the  separate  school 
boards,  the  roval  decree  of  Jan.  27.,  1860,  fixed 
240  days  in  the  year  as  the  minimum  for  every 
school.  A  genend  model  course  of  studies  for 
the  kin^om  does  not  exist.  Every  teacher  pre- 
pares his  own  course  of  studies,  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  school  board.  An  equal  free- 
dom prevails  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  text- 
books, and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  used.  In 
1819,  the  monitorial  or  litncasterian  ^rstem  was 
introduced  into  the  military  school  m  Copen- 
hagen, by  a  young  officer  who  had  observed  it  in 
France.  The  king  took  great  interest  in  the  ex- 
periment, and  in  1822  the  system  was  recom- 
mended for  introduction  into  all  elementary 
schools.  It  was,  however,  severely  attacked  by 
Diesterweg  (see  Diestkrweo),  and  gradually  fell 
into  disuse,  being  greatly  modified  in  those 
schools  in  which  it  still  exists.  ^Vlmost  every 
town  has,  besides  the  elementary  schools,  at 
least  one  higher  primary  school,  or  burgher  real 
school,  in  which  a  small  fee  is  charged.  ITie 
course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  embraces 
the  following  subjects:  Danish  language,  religion, 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  the  rudi- 
ments of  algebra,  geometry,  natund  history, 
natural  philosophy,  Danish  and  general  history, 
geography,  either  German,  French,  or  Englidi, 
and  geometrical  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnas- 
tics. The  number  of  primary  schools  in  the 
country,  in  1867,  was  2,781,  the  number  of  male 
teachers  2,929,  female  teachers  59,  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  200,761,  the  number  of 
children  attending  public  schools  194,198,  and 
the  number  of  chudren  attending  private  schools 
13,994,  making  the  total  nmuber  of  children  un- 
der instruction  208.192.  The  cities  had,  in  1867, 
113  primary  schools,  with  422  male  and  54  fe- 
male teachers,  and  23,352  scholars,  of  whom 
6,161  attended  the  burgher  real  schools.  The 
salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  cities  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  paid  in  the  country;  but 
both  in  city  and  country,  they  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  salaries  paid  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  In  the  country,  the  remuneration  con- 
sists of  a  fixed  salary,  paid  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  grain,  which  is  changed  into  money  ac- 
cording to  the  avera^  price  of  grain  for  the  past 
ten  years,  which  price  is  determined  annually. 
Teiu:hers  also  receive,  for  their  services  as  sextons, 


the  sum  of  three  marks  (1  riz-dollar  (^  6  miikB 
=  ^.55.3),  pajrable  by  every  child;  and  there  is 
an  increase  of  salary,  according  to  age,  of  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  rix-doUars.  Every  teacher  has 
a  house  free,  which  must  be  kept  in  repair  hw 
the  parish,  and  a  certain  amount  of  school  land, 
and  ne  receives  fuel,  and  such  provisions  as  eggs, 
milk,  etc.  Every  ten  years,  the  ministzy  deter- 
mines for  each  position  the  money  value  of  all 
receipts,  based  on  the  average  prices  for  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years.  In  1867,  the  total  amount 
thus  detenmned  was  1^70,914  rix-doUars,  which, 
for  2,566  teachers,  gave  an  average  salary  of 
534  rix-dollars.  According  to  tlie  &w  of  1856, 
one  half  of  the  teachers  in  eveiy  dty  receive,  be- 
sides free  lodging,  not  less  than  300  rix-dollars 
and  50  tons  of  ^u*ley,  while  the  o^ier  half  re- 
ceive not  less  than  150  rix-doUars  and  50  tons 
of  barley,  so  that  no  teacher  receives  le«  than 
300  rix-doUars,  taking  everything  into  aooount 
The  average  salary  of  the  teachers  in  the 
cities,  in  1867,  was  690  rix-doUars.  Teachers 
throughout  the  kingdom  are  exempt  from  mili- 
tary duty.  Denma»:  has  ^Ye  seminaries  for 
teachers,  —  in  Joenstrup,  with  51  pupils ;  in 
Skaarup,  with  75  pupils ;  in  Lyngbye,  with  31 

Eupils ;  in  Ranum,  with  31  pupils ;  and  in  Jel- 
ng,  with  45  pupils ;  makiug  233  pupils.  Every 
seminary  has  three  classes,  the  course  of  each 
class  comprising  one  year.  No  pupil  is  admitted 
to  the  lowest  class  imder  17  years  of  age.  Hie 
course  of  studies  is  as  follows  for  all  three  claaaes: 
religion ;  readiDe  and  the  Danish  language  and 
literature ;  arithmetic  and  other  branches  of 
mathematics;  penmanship;  histoiy  and  geog- 
raphy; natural  history;  lessons  on  education 
and  instruction;  music;  gymnastics;  drawing; 
catechisation.  For  some  years  past,  there  have 
been  established,  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, PeiisatUs  High  Schools,  which  are  attended 
by  young  farmers  who  come  together  at  their 
own  expense  during  the  winter  months.  In 
these  schools,  lectures  are  delivered  on  the  histcHy 
and  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and  Ihe  sciences 
relating  to  agriculture.  Tne  plan  of  instrucdoD 
depencb  chiefly  on  the  wishes  of  the  pupils  and 
the  capacity  of  the  teachers,  who  are  generally 
graduates  of  the  university.  Of  these  schools, 
^ere  were,  in  1874,  49,  with  2,132  male  and 
1,003  female  pupils. — In  (\>penhagen,  the  pri- 
mary schools  have  three  classes,  the  two  sexes  are 
instructed  separately,  and  the  course  of  studies  is 
a  little  more  extended  than  that  in  other  cities. 
According  to  the  law  of  1844,  modified  by  that 
of  1857,  me  schools  are  governed  by  a  board  of 
school  directors,  composed  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city,  the  burgomaster  who  has  charge  of 
school  affairs,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  city  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister  oF  instruction.  The  im- 
mediate supervision  is  in  the  hands  of  a  sup^^ 
intendent,  who  has  a  seat  but  not  a  vote  in  the 
board  of  directors.  Every  ward  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  has,  furthermore,  its  own  school  com- 
mittee of  three  members.  The  schools  are  partly 
free  and  partly  pay  schools.  They  are  of  two 
kinds, — ^those  consisting  of  day  classes  in  whidi 
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the  school  time  is  six  hourB  per  day,  and  half-day 
classes  which  are  taiight  only  four  hours  per  day. 
On  May  1.,  1874,  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils 
in  the  schools  of  Oopemiagen  was  22,747,  while 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  was  27,275. 
Of  the  4,428  children  who  attended  no  school, 
4,286  received  private  instruction.  At  the  close 
of  1873,  there  were  149  private  schools,  with 
11,729  pupils.  Of  these  schools,  thirteen  re- 
<;eived  aid  from  the  state.  School  libraries  have 
been  introduced  in  all  the  schools.  They  are 
supported  partly  by  the  pupils,  and  partly  by 
Atate  aid,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  teachers. 
Secondary  Instruction, — By  the  church  act  of 
1.^37,  Latin  schools,  of  from  three  to  four  classes, 
were  foimded  in  all  the  cities  of  Denmark.  Owing 
to  the  different  wars  and  from  other  causes,  the 
condition  of  these  schools  was  not  very  favorable, 
until,  in  1739,  Christian  YI.  considerably  dimin- 
ished their  number,  and  thus  obtained  the  neces- 
sary means  to  improve  the  financial  standing  of 
those  remaining.  At  the  same  time,  the  course 
of  instruction  was  extended,  and  the  Danish  lan- 
guage introduced  as  a  study,  and  in  some  cases 
as  the  vehicle  of  instruction,  while,  up  to  that 
time,  instruction  had  been  given  in  the  Latin 
language  only.  Under  Christian  VII.,  the 
oourse  of  stuoies  was  more  definitely  regulated, 
and  instruction  in  the  Danish  language  was 
introduced  into  all  the  schools.  The  schools 
then  made  steady  improvement,  until,  in  1850, 
they  received  their  present  form.  The  institu- 
tions for  secondary  instruction  now  comprise 
gymnasia,  fashioned  after  the  German  model, 
some  of  which  also  have  real  classes;  burgher 
schools,  corresponding  to  the  German  real 
schools;  and  private  schools.  The  course  of  in- 
struction embraces  a  period  of  nine  years.  Pu- 
pils upon  entering  must  be  9^  least  ten  years  of 
a^,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  various  branches.  The  course  of  study 
in  the  gymnasia  comprises,  besides  a  continua- 
tion of  the  studies  of  the  elementary  schools, 
Latin  and  Greek,  one  or  more  modem  lan- 
guages, natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  bui^her  scnools,  com- 
prises Danish,  French,  German,  English,  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history, 
penmanship,  and  drawing.  The  total  number  of 
secondary  schools  at  present  is  26,  of  which  1 5  are 
gymnasia,  5  burgher  schools,  and  6  private  schools. 
The  number  of  teachers,  in  1873,  was  163  in  the 
gymnasia,  6  in  the  bursher  schools,  and  145  in 
the  private  schools,  makmg  a  total  of  314.  The 
number  of  pupils,  in  the  same  year,  was  1629  in 
the  gymnasia,  410  in  the  burgher  schools,  and  1437 
in  flie  private  schools,  making  a  total  of  3,476. 
The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers,  in  1871, 
was  249,151  rix-dollars.  Among  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  secondary  schools  of  tne  kingdom,  are 
those  of  Soroe  and  Uerlufsholm.  The  school  at 
Soroe  was  founded  in  1580.  In  1749,  it  was 
changed  into  the  Knights'  Academy.  After- 
wards, a  classical  school  was  added;  and,  in 
1849,  the  academy  was  discontinued,  so  that  only 
the  classical  school  remained,  which,  in  1 870.  had 


160  scholars.  The  school  at  Herlufshobn  was 
founded  in  1565,  and,  in  1870,  had  95  scholars. 

Superior  Instruction, — llie  University  of 
Copenhagen  was  founded  in  1478 — 9;  and  at 
present  comprises  four  faculties, — ^theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  It  has  a  well  equipped 
laboratory,  a  botanical  and  zoological  gaitlen.  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, and  a  library  of  250,000  volumes.  In 
1873,  it  had  51  professors  and  about  1 200  students. 

Special  Instructional, — The  schools  for  special 
instruction  are  as  follows  :  A  royal  veterinary 
and  agricultural  school,  with  16  professors;  a 
polytechnic  school,  with  13  professors;  two 
academies  of  fine  arts ;  a  techmcal  school ;  and 
Sunday  improvement  schools.  Besides  these  in- 
stitutions, all  of  which  are  situated  at  or  near 
the  cit^  of  Copenhagen,  there  are  eight  8dKX)ls 
of  navigation  at  various  places. 

Icekmd,  a  dependency  of  Denmark,  was  first 
settled  about  870;  it  became  subject  to  Norway 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  to 
Denmark  in  1380.  llie  first  formal  school  was 
established  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion,  near  the  end  of  the  10th  century  (981). 
At  present,  the  instruction  is  altogether  domestic; 
but  as  the  clergymen  are  forbidden  to  solemnize 
the  marriage  oiany  female  who  is  unable  to  read, 
very  few  natives  of  Iceland  are  found  who  can- 
not read  or  write.  The  only  public  school  in 
Iceland  is  the  coUege  at  Keikiavik,  which  has 
six  teachers  and  a  Hbraiy.  Latin,  French,  and 
German  are  taught  in  the  college ;  and  it  also 
has  a  theological  course. — See  Schmid,  Euct/clo- 
pddiCf  vol.  X.;  Barnard,  NaOanal  Education, 
vol.  n. 

DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS  are 
schools  either  under  the  control  of  a  particular 
religious  denomination,  or  that  give  religious  in- 
struction according  to  the  dogmatic  tenets  of 
some  particular  church  or  sect.  Denominational 
schools  that  are  imder  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  church  authorities  of  a  parish,  are 
called  parodiial  schools  (q.v.).  The  question 
whether  the  schools  supported  by  the  state  should 
have  a  denominational  character  or  not,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  educational  controversies 
of  the  present  age,  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  The 
public-school  system  has  been  developed  in  close 
connection  with  both  church  and  state ;  and,  in 
Europe,  until  a  recent  period,  it  has  been  the 
general  rule  to  give  to  the  public  school  a  de- 
nominational character.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion of  these  schools  includes  instruction  in  the 
creed  of  a  particular  religious  denomination,  to 
which,  moreover,  all  the  teachers  of  the  school 
must  belong.  The  ('atholic  Church,  especially, 
insists  that  every  school,  from  the  lowest  primary 
up  to  the  university,  should  bear  a  distinctively 
denominational  character,  and  should  provide 
for  religious  instruction  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
course.  The  orthodox  and  conservative  Prot- 
estants in  Germany  and  in  other  countries  of 
the  European  continent,  generally  take  the 
same  view,  but  more  in  regard  to  the  common 
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schools  than  to  secondary  schools  and  univer-  j  find  it  easy  to  inculcate  indirectly  on  many  oc- 
sities.  Among  the  Liberal  party,  on  the  other  casions.  When  undenominational  schook  are 
hand,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  ex-  the  rule  in  a  community,  veir  many  parents  are 
elusion  of  all  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  apartic- '  dissatisfied,  and  pnvate  institutions,  oomlHning 
ular  religion  from  the  state  schools,  and  for  the  religious  with  other  instruction,  flourish.  But  it 
abolition  of  every  religious  distinction  in  the  ap-  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  state  that  a  laige 
pointment  of  teachers.  They  demand,  in  the  portion  of  the  population  should,  in  a  demon- 
place  of  the  denominational  schools  (in  Germany  \  strative  manner,  express  its  want  of  confidence  in 
called  On/e8^o7«^c^{</^),"conmiunal"  or  "na-  state  institutions,  and  patronize  schools  whidi 
tional "  schools  ;  but  they  differ  among  them-  have  been  oiganized  for  the  express  purpose  of 
selves  as  to  whether  religious  instruction  is  wholly  i  neutralizing  the  effect  aimed  at  by  the legislatioD 
to  be  excluded.  Some  desire  that  there  should  be  ,  of  the  state. 

instruction  in  the  general  principles  of  religion  The  Protestant  cyclopaedias  of  education 
and  morality,  instead  of  instruction  in  a  denomi- !  edited  by  K.  A.  Schmid  (Encydopddie  des  Er- 
national  creed,  while  others  prefer  the  total  exclu- 1  ziehungswesens  etc.,  and  Fadagogisches  Hand- 
sion  of  religious  teaching.  (See  Dikstkrwkg.)  i  bnchf  art.  Con/essimis-  und  Chmmunalschu- 
The  Catholic  cyclopedia  of  education  by  len),  take  the  same  view.  The  P&dagogiiche 
Rolfus  and  Pfister  {Real- Encydopddie  des  Er- 1  Hmidbuch  says :  **  Religious  school  instrucdon 
ziehungs-und  Unterrichisw€8e}is,aTt.  Communnlr  i  is  specially  a  want  of  the  evangelical  child.  The 
schtden)  adduces,  among  others,  the  following  church  of  the  Word  builds  itself  up  by  the  un- 
aipiments  in  behalf  of  denominational  schools,  derstanding  and  recognition  of  the  Word ;  there- 
The  public  school  is  intended  not  merely  to  im-  fore  her  children  must  be  supplied  with  religious 
part  instruction,  but  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  knowledge ;  Bible  history,  the  most  beautiful 
education.  Its  educational  function  is  not  of  a  sentences  of  the  Bible,  and  the  fundamental 
preparatory  or  continuing  character,  but  it  is  to  <  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  must  be  inculcated  for 
aid  and  to  accompany  nome  education.  The  belief  and  practice  m  life ;  the  treasure  of  the 
latter  is  based  on  religion,  without  which  a  good  songs  of  the  church  must  be  opened  to  them  for 
education  is  impossible.  A  school  which  does  edification ;  and  they  must  learn  to  join  in  the 
not  provide  for  religious  instruction  and  educa- 1  chorus  of  the  congregation.  The  Catholic 
tion,  subjects  a  child  to  influences  directly  in  i  Church,  with  a  form  of  worship  which  captivates 
conflict  with  the  education  received  at  home. —  the  senses,  with  its  rdigious  ceremonies,  into 
Religious  instruction  is,  more  than  any  other  which  even  small  children  are  introduced,  and 
branch,  suited  to  initiate  a  child  into  an  under-  which  are  constantly  practiced  by  its  members, 
standing  of  abstract  ideas.  It  offers  the  most  produces  naturally  a  certain  religious  habit 
interesting  material  for  exercises  in  reading  and  which  interweaves  itself  with  the  ideas  and  emo- 
writing,  and  for  the  development  of  the  intel-  tional  tendencies,  and  thus  proves  a  strong  hxA 
lectual  as  well  as  the  emotional  faculties  of  the  ;  of  union  for  the  church.  With  us,  the  mind  is 
child.  It  is  unquestionably  better  suited  than  chiefly  addressed  to  impress  religious  convic- 
mere  exercises  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith-  tions;  and,  hence,  to  exclude  reli^ous  instruction 
metic,  to  establish  a  bond  of  affection  between  |  from  our  schools  must  fatally  mjure  the  rdig- 
teacher  and  pupil.  In  the  eyes  of  the  im-  ious,  moral,  and  ideal  life  of  our  ProteBtant 
mense  majority  of  people,  instruction  in  their    congregations." 

own  religion  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  |  "Hie  advocates  of  denominational  schools  ak) 
desirable  that  can  be  given  to  their  children ;  point  to  the  fact  that  the  results  thus  far 
and,  hence,  the  authority  of  a  teacher  who  is  not  obtained  by  the  undenominational  school  have 
permitted  to  give  religious  instruction,  must  be  failed  to  satisfy  even  the  most  zealous  anunigitB 
lowered  in  their  estimation.  The  public  school  I  defenders.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  literal 
is  supported  by  those  who  have  the  right  to  i  party  of  Prussia,  Miquel,  in  a  speech  made  in 
demand  that  the  subject  to  which  they  attach  ,  the  Prussian  house  of  deputies,  March  12.,  1875, 
the  greatest  importance  should  not  be  excluded  '  said :  ''  The  system  of  undenominational  sdiot^ 
from  the  course  of  instruction.    The  strong  con-  { in  the  Netherlands,  which   prohibits  teachers 


victions  of  a  teacher  manifest  themselves  chiefly 
in  his  religious  belief.  Schools,  therefore,  which 
compel  the  teacher  to  repress  everything  that  re- 
flects his  religious  convictions,  may  be  expected 
to  have  as  teachers  few  persons  of  firm  prin- 


from  giving  religious  instruction,  but  provides 
that  time  and  permission  be  given  to  the  pupils 
to  receive  religious  instruction  from  the  de^- 
men  of  the  several  denominations  to  which  they 
belong,  was  introduced  under  the  liberal  ministiy 


oiples.  Where  state  and  church  are  allied  in  the  I  of  Thorbecke.  This  great  statesman  subsequent 
supervision  of  denominational  schools,  the  state  I  saw  and  acknowled^d  to  me,  that  the  system,  in- 
govemment  fuDy  knows  what  ideas  of  good  and  stead  of  promoting  friendly  relations  between 
bad,  of  virtue,  or  of  conscience  are  taught ;  but  j  different  religious  denominations,  had  widened 
where  teachers  are  appointed  without  regard  to  I  the  breach.  ITie  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
their  religious  views,  and  where  the  church  is  j  either  received  no  religious  instruction  at  all,  or 
excluded  rrom  superintending  the  instruction,  it  |  being  instructed  by  clerg3rmen,  became  more  at- 
will  be  impossible  to  keep  out  of  the  schools  the  tached  to  denominationm^differenoes,  than  would 
most  destructive  views  of  religion  and  morality,  I  have  been  the  case,  if  the  religious  instruction 
which  teachers  without  religious  principles  will    had  b^n  given  by  the  school-teacher.^' 
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But  althongh  the  fmitB  of  the  irodenomina- 
tional  school  system  in  Holland  and  else  where 
have  failed  to  satisfy  its  friends,  public  opinion 
in  Europe  appears  to  be  abandoning  more  and 
more  the  old  system  of  denominational  schools. 
The  Dew  school  law  of  Austria,  of  the  year  1868, 
recognizee  the  principle  of  national  or  communal 
schools,  though  it  authorizes  the  churches  to 
establish  their  own  denominational  schools.  In 
Bayaria,  the  new  law  of  1873  sives  to  town  coun- 
cils the  power  to  consolidate  the  existin£^  denomi- 
national schools,  and  thus  to  form  luu^omina- 
tional  communal  schools ;  and  many  towns  have 
made  haste  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
The  leaders  in  the  great  ronfdct  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  with  the  Catholic  Church  con- 
oeminff  the  public  school,  all  favor,  more  or  less, 
the  undenominational  school.  In  liki^^and,  where 
the  traditional  distrust  of  the  government  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  school  is  still  very  apparent  in 
the  actual  condition  of  school  matters,  an  immense 
majority  of  all  the  schools  deriving  support  from 
the  government,  bear  a  strictly  denominational 
character.  The  advocates  of  secularism  in  state 
education  are,  however,  becoming  more  numerous 
and  more  powerful ;  and  even  those  who  favor 
denominaHonnlisin  are  beginning  to  endorse  the 
underlying  principle  of  imdenominational  state 
education.  Says  Dr.  Rigff,  in  National  Educa- 
tion, "  It  must  oe  admitt^  that,  if  the  state  is  to 
interfere  at  all  directly  in  the  matter  of  popular 
education,  its  own  function  and  responsibility 
should  certainly  be  limited  to  that  which  is  un- 
sectarian,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  would  most 
conveniently  be  limited  to  that  which  is  secular, 
in  instruction  and  Tesults.  Here  I  find  myself, 
in  principle,  pretty  well  agreed  with  the  secular- 
ists. It  IS  where  they  would  forbid  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Christian  oiganizations  and  of  Chris- 
tian teaching,  otherwise  provided,  with  the  func- 
tions and  work  of  the  state  in  popular  education, 
that,  in  common  with  most  others,  I  am  obliged 
to  differ." 

In  the  United  States,  the  undenominational 
diaracter  of  the  public  school  has  always  been 
its  most  distinctive  feature.  The  teaching  of  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  particular  denominations  is 
eveiy-where  excluded  from  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. In  many  states,  as  in  Arkansas,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  Ne- 
faraidca.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina,  and  Wisconsin,  the  constitution  of  the 
state  expressly  forbids  sectarian  instruction  and 
oontroL  But  even  where  the  constitution  of  the 
state  has  not  sanctioned  the  principle  by  a  spe- 
cial provision,  the  practice  is  umversally  the 
same.  The  growth  of  the  undenominational 
school  was  the  natural  fruit  of  the  volimtary 
system  which  pervades  all  American  institutions, 
and  which,  in  particular,  excluded  the  influence 
of  the  state  from  all  religious  matters.  Although 
in  the  United  States  there  is  no  state  church, 
as  in  the  states  of  Europe,  a  larger  number  of 
religious  denominations  than  are  found  any- 
where dse,  live  together  in  the  possession  of 
equal  rights.    The  oo-existence  of  various  de- 


nominations in  almost  every  one  of  the  numer- 
ous small  townships  which  do  not  need  more 
than  one  school,  would  have  made  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  schools  a  practical  im- 
possibility. Moreover,  the  separation  between 
church  and  state  has  caused  Americans  generally 
to  look  upon  religion  as  upon  something  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  family  and  to  the  church. 
ITie  proper  places  to  provide  for  religious  in- 
struction appeared,  therefore,  to  them  to  be  the 
family  and,  especially,  the  Sunday-school.  The 
only  religious  element  which  a  very  large  portion 
of  American  educators  desire  to  retain  in  the 
common  schools,  is  the  reading  of  a  passage  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  opemng  of  the  school  by 
prayer.  Among  the  rrotestants  of  the  United 
States,  this  view  has  still  decidedly  the  ascend- 
ency ;  and  several  state  constitutions  expressly 
provide  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded 
from  the  public  schools.     (See  Bible.J 

The  most  earnest  and  united  opposition  to  the 
undenominational  American  school  is  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.-  It  disapproves 
the  practice  of  having  the  Bible  without  note  or 
comment,  read  by  or  to  the  pupils ;  it  complains 
of  the  reading  of  a  Protestant  version  of  the 
Bible  to  Catholic  children  as  an  injustice ;  but  it 
still  more  objects  to  any  system  of  instruction 
which  excludes  the  teaching  of  religion  from  ita 
regular  course.  It  has,  therefore,  put  forth  the 
claim  for  a  division  of  the  school  funds  of  the 
state  among  all  religious  denominations  in  a  fair 
proportion,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  by  them 
for  the  support  of  denominational  schools.  This 
claim  of  Uie  Roman  Catholics  has  led  to  a  pro- 
tracted and  interesting  controversy,  which  is  not 
yet  ended.  The  fundamental  principle  on  which 
the  claim  is  based,  that,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  include  religious  teach- 
ing in  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  has  been 
conceded  by  not  a  few  of  their  opponents;  and 
cases  have  not  been  wanting  in  which  Protfstant 
oongre^tions  have  asked  for  the  support  of  their 
denommational  schools  out  of  the  public  funds. 
Some  eminent  statesmen  also,  like  Wm.  H.  Sew- 
ard, were  disposed  to  recognize  the  Catholic  de- 
mand as  being,  in  the  main,  fair,  and  to  concede  it. 
Public  opinion,  however,  in  the  progress  of  the 
controversy,  has  taken  a  very  determined  stand 
in  opposition  to  thie  Catholic  view  and  in  favor 
of  tne  undenominational  school.  The  majority 
of  the  American  people,  at  the  present  time,  un- 
doubtedly hold  that  religion  is  a  matter  entirely 
volimtary  and  individual,  which  every  person 
should  regulate  according  to  the  dictates  of  hia 
own  conscience,  and  in  which  the  public  author^ 
ities  should  in  no  way  interfere ;  that  churches^ 
in  the  eyes  of  the  state,  are  only  voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  families  holding  the  same  religious 
views ;  and  that  the  rearing  of  children  in  any 
religious  tenets  whatever,  should,  therefore,  be 
left  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the  families  and 
the  churches ;  that  the  families  have  it  in  their 
power  to  supply,  in  Sunday-schools,  all  the  re- 
ligious instruction  they  desire  their  children  to 
receive ;  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  tax  people 
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for  ecclesiastical  objects ;  and  that  the  exclusive 
aim  of  schools  supported  by  the  public  funds 
should  be  to  fit  their  pupils  for  the  discharge  of 
their  civil  obligations.  To  the  niost  interesting 
episodes  of  this  conflict  belongs  the  religious  con- 
troversy in  the  city  of  New  Vork  from  1840  to 
1842.  During  the  absence  of  bishop  Hughes  in 
Europe,  the  Catholics  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  1839,  organized  an  opposition  to  the  public- 
fichool  system.  On  his  return,  bishop  Hugnes.  in 
1840,  himself  took  the  lead,  and  drew  up  a  peti- 
tion to  the  common  council,  praying  that  seven 
parochial  schools  should  be  aesignated  as  ''en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  common-school  fund, 
upon  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law."  His  demand  being  rejected  by  the  common 
council,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  legis- 
lature; and  when  he  was  baffled  in  his  suit  there 
^S0|  he  recommended  the  Catholics  to  nominate 
independent  candidates  in  the  ensuing  elections, 
thus  commencing  a  movement  which  developed 
into  considerable  strength.  The  controversy  was 
finally  settled  by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April 
11.,  1842,  which  provided  that  "no  school  shall 
be  entitled  to,  or  receive,  any  portion  of  the  school 
moneys,  in  which  the  religious  doctrines  or  tenets 
of  any  particular  Christian  or  other  religious 
sect  shall  be  tausht,  inculcated,  or  practic^,  or 
in  which  any  bo(^  or  books  containing  compo- 
sitions favorable  or  prejudicial  to  the  particular 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  sect  shall  be  used." 
The  Catholic  bishops  have  since  taken  the  same 
ground  as  bishop  Hughes ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
have  adopted  very  decisive  measures  against  the 
public  schools.  In  some  places,  as  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  a  compromise  has  been  effected 
between  the  common  council  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  (yatholic  congregations,  by  means 
of  which  the  parochial  schools  have  been  placed 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent, 
and  thus  enabled  to  participate  in  the  school 
fund  of  the  city ;  but  on  the  whole,  public  op- 
pinion  appears  to  pronounce  it»elf  in  favor  of 
fully  carrying  out  the  principle  of  the  undenomi- 
national school,  without  the  sli^test  compromise. 
When  the  subject  was  agitated  in  Ohio,  in  the 
electoral  campaign  of  1874,  the  state  conventions 
of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  formally  de- 
•clared  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  unsectarian 
school.  The  legislature  of  New  York,  in  April 
1876,  almost  unanimously  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  the  same  principle.  President  Grant,  in  his 
message  of  Dec.  7,  1875,  thought  it  proper  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  (bngress, 
and  most  earnestly  recommended  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  should  be  submitted  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  for  ratification, 
making  it  the  duty  of  each  of  the  states  to 
•establish  and  forever  maintain  free  schools  ade- 
quate to  afford  an  elementary  education  to  all 
tne  children  within  its  limits,  irrespective  of  sex, 
oolor,  birthplace,  or  religion,  forbidding  the  teach- 
ing, in  said  schools,  of  religious,  atheistic,  or  pagan 
tenets,  and  prohibiting  the  granting  of  any  school 
funds,  or  school  taxes,  or  any  part  thereof,  either 
by  legislative,  municipal,  or  other  authority,  for 


the  benefit  or  in  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  anj 
religious  sect  or  denomination. — See  S.  S.  Raji- 
BALL,  History  of  Common  Schools  (f  New  York 
(N.Y.,1871);  BoissKy  History  of  the  School  System 
of  the  City  of  New  Fork  (N.  Y.,  1869);  Has- 
SARD,  Life  cf  Archbishop  Hughes  (N.  Y.,1866); 
Potter,  Religion  in  Public  Schools ;  The  pro- 
posed substitution  cf  sectarian  for  public  free 
schools  (New  Haven,  1848);  Rigo,  NaUond 
Education  in  its  Social  Conditions  and  AspecU 
(London,  1873);  Mayo,  The  Bible  in  the  Public 
Schools  (N.  Y.,  1870);  Bocrnb,  History  ^  the 
Public  School  Society  (N.  Y.,  1870);  Wdimeb, 
Die  Kirche  und  Schule  in  Nordamerika  (Leips., 
1853);  Ddlon,  Ueber  Schule^  deutsche  Sdiule, 
amerikanische  Schule  und  deutsch-amerikanisdie 
Schule  (Leips.,  1866);  Rolfus,  Wider  die  Com- 
munalschuten  (Mayence,  1863);  Sickinger,  Lie 
Commmialschulen  ( Mayence,  1871);  Brckeb,  Der 
Streii  zwischen  Materialismus  und  Ckristetk- 
ihum  in  der  Schule  (3d  edit.,  HeidelbeiiK*  1871). 

DENTISTRY,  Schools  of.  See  Medical 
Schools. 

DEPABTMEKTAL  SYSTEM,  or  Sab- 
ject  System,  a  method  of  school  organization 
in  which  each  department  of  instruction  or  sub- 
ject of  study,  is  assigned  to  a  particular  teacher, 
instead  of  requiring  each  teacher  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  a  particular  class  in  all  the  branches  of 
study  pursued.  This  system  is  rarely  employed 
in  schools  for  primary  instruction :  but,  in  those 
of  a  higher  grade,  is  nearly  universal.  In  regard 
to  its  {^vantages  and  disadvantages,  as  compared 
with  the  class  system,  many  considerations  are 
urged ;  and  the  experience  of  instructor  seems 
to  be  quite  diverse  as  to  its  success.  The  chief 
argument  in  its  favor  is,  that  it  would  narrow 
the  range  of  subjects  required  to  be  mastered  by 
a  single  teacher,  and,  in  this  way,  improve  the 
character  of  the  instruction  impaiited.  For  other 
considerations  in  r^ard  to  this  question,  see 
Class. 

DEPRAVITY.    See  Moral  Education. 

DES  MOINES,  TTniversity  o^  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  was  chartered  in  1865.  it  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Baptists,  and  admits  both  aezaa. 
It  occupies  a  fine  park  of  five  acres,  and  a  four- 
story  bnck  building  on  an  eminence  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  vicinity.  Hie 
library  contains  2,000  volumes,  llie  value  of 
its  building,  croimds,  and  apparatus  is  $50,000 ; 
the  amount  of  its  productive  funds  $40,000.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  6  instructors  and  139  pre- 

Ctory  and  18  collegiate  students.  The  2i<m. 
lerick  Mott  is  (1876)  president. 
DETROIT,  the  principal  city  of  Michigan, 
situated  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  Detroit  river, 
about  18  miles  from  I^e  Erie.  The  river  is 
only  about  a  half  a  mile  wide  at  this  point ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  city  (Fr.  Detj'oUj  narrow), 
llie  population  of  this  ci^,  according  to  the 
census  of  1870,  was  79,597,  of  whom  35,381  were 
of  foreign  birth,  and  of  these  nearly  13,000  woe 
natives  of  Germany.  The  number  of  colored 
persons  was  2,325.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  this  city  was  made  by  the 
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French  in  1701.    In  1763,  it  passed  under  the 
government  of  tbe  English. 

Educational  History. — The  earliest  school  hav- 
ing any  authentic  record  is  that   of  the  Kev. 
David  Bacon,  established  in  1802.    Two  years 
afterward,    mention    is    made  of    two    other 
schools,  but  particulars  in  regard  to  them  have 
not  been  preserved.     A  theological  school  was 
opened  at  this  time  also;  but  the  fire  of  1805 
caused  it  to  be  discontinued.     About  this  time, 
the  first  free  school  in  the  city  was  opened,  un- 
der Catholic  control,  near  St.  Ann's  Onurch,  on 
I^med  street.    It  was  a  girls'  school;  and  an  in- 
teresting fact  in  regard  to  it  is,  that  three  dozen 
spinning-wheels  were  kept  in  the  school,  on  which 
tne  pupils  were  taught  to  spin.    Information  in 
regard  to  schools  from  the  time  of  the  great  fire 
of  1806  to  1816,  is  exceedingly  meager.    A  so- 
called  common  school  was  opened  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1816,  by  a  Mr.  Danforth  of  New  England; 
and,  in  July  following,  he  had  40  pupik.    In 
1817,  the  governor  and  judges  passed  an  act  to 
establish  the  '^Catholepistemiad,  or  University  of 
Micliigania".     The  ener^es  of  the  projectors  of 
this  formidable  institution,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  spent  in  the  production  of  its  name, 
and  the  passage  of  the  act  authorizing  its  estab- 
lishment, as  no  record  of  its  existence  can  be 
foond,  though  the  result  of  the  act,  known  as 
the  Catholepistemiad  Act,  was  an  increase  of 
the  public  taxes  by  15  per  cent,  the  establishment 
of  a  primary  school,  and  the  designation  of  read- 
ing, writini^,  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar 
as  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  it.     Instruction 
in  the  classical  deparUnent  of  this  primary  school, 
was  begun  in  1818.    The  same  year,  a  Lancas- 
terian  school   was  established,  which  in  1823, 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  John  Farmer, 
who  had  been  specially  designated  for  the  work 
by  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a 
branch  of  which  had  been  established  in  Detroit. 
Jn  1 834,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  citjr-hall 
was  erected  a  building  for  a  female  seminary, 
which  was  continued  till  1842.    In  1836,  W. 
A.  Bacon  opened  a  select  school  on  the  site 
of  the  present  cathedral,  which  he  conducted 
for  38  years.  In   1838,  a  public    school   was 
opened  in  the  second  ward;  and,  in  1841,  the 
first  separate  colored  school  was  opened,  with  88 
pupils.  The  unsatisfactory  operation  of  the  school 
law,  however,  led  to  the  appointment,  in  1841 ,  of  a 
special  oommittee  of  inspection,  which  reported 
that  there  were  27  schools  in  the  city,  furnishing 
instruction  to  714  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  312,600; 
while  there  were  1,850  children  without  instruc- 
tion.   The  result  of  this  examination  was  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  legislature  be  petitioned 
for  an  amendment  of  the  city  charter  permitting 
the  creation,  by  annual  popular  vote,  of  a  board 
of  education,  and  direct  taxation  for  the  support 
of  the  schools.  The  opponents  of  this  proposition 
were  numerous;  but  the  measure  was  sustained 
by  the  people  at  an  election  ordered  for  the  pur- 
nose,  and  was  embodied  in  a  law  Feb.  18.,  1842. 
Under  this  law,  with  a  few  amendments,  the 
schools  were  a^inistered  till  1868,  when  the 


present  law  was  passed.  The  first  board  of  edu- 
cation met  March  15.,  1842,  consisting  of  twelve 
members,  including  the  mayor  and  recorder  of 
the  city,  ex  qfficioy  the  former  as  president.  Two 
years  afterward,  the  Bible  question  was  intro- 
duced, and  led  to  an  exciting  discussion  which 
lasted  a  year,  ending  in  a  compromise  which  pro- 
vided that  any  school  might  be  opened  by  read- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Bible  without  comment,  such 
reading  to  be  optional  with  the  teacher,  and  at- 
tended with  the  penalty  of  removal  in  case  of 
comment.  In  1847,  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  17,  was  2,239.  The  first 
graded  school,  known  as  the  Old  Capitol  School, 
was  opened  in  1848.  In  1852,  the  question  of  a 
sectarian  division  of  the  school  fund  was  agitated; 
but  the  resulting  election,  in  1853,  expresed  the 
will  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  division,  uul  the  question  has  not 
been  revived.  TTie  first  high  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1858.  The  supervision  of  the  schools 
was  originally  confined  to  the  inspectors,  and  so 
continued  till  1863,  when  J.  M.  B.  Sill  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  superintendent.  His  suc- 
cessor, in  1865,  was  Duane  Doty,  who  held  the 
office  until  1875,  when  Mr.  Sill  was  re-appointed, 
and  again  appointed  in  1876,  for  3  years. 

School  System. — The  care  of  the  schools  is  in- 
trusted to  a  hoard  of  education  ^  consisting  of  two 
inspectors  from  each  ward,  elected  by  the  people 
biennially,  one  half  going  out  of  office  each  year, 
'ilie  mayor  and  recorder  are  members,  ex  officio, 
but  witiiout  vote.  The  board  appoints  annually 
a  superintendent,  whose  duties  are  those  usually 
discharged  by  such  officers.  The  schools  are  sup- 
I)orted  by  an  annual  city  tax  of  not  more  than  5 
mills  on  every  dollar  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty. 'ITie  school  year  comprises  a  period  of  not 
less  than  3  months.  The  school  age  is  from  5 
to  20  years.  Connected  with  the  system  is  a 
public  library,  the  building  for  which  was  only 
recently  begun.  The  schools  are  divided  into 
three  classes :  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools.  ITie  total  number  of  schools,  in  1875, 
was  28,  including  2  evening  schools.  The  chief 
items  of  school  statistics  for  the  year  are  : 

Nomber  of  children  of  school  age  (6—20) 84,693 

"         "        «*         enrolled 13,739 

Average  enrollment  (number  belonging) 9,294 

"        daily  attendance 8|7G0 

Number  of  teachers,  males 9 

««        ««        »*         females 212 

Total 221 

Receipts  (1875) $211,690.23 

Expenditures  (1875) $109,603.69 

Total  valuation  of  school  property $735,102.00 

Besides  the  public  schools,  there  are  several 
Catholic  schools,  a  German  Lutheran  school,  a 
(terman- American  seminary,  and  several  public 
libraries  containing  about  40,000  volumes.  For 
information  in  re^rd  to  institutions  for  higher, 
professional,  and  special  instruction  see  Michigan. 
For  details  in  relation  to  the  early  educational 
history  of  Detroit,  see  W.  D.  Wilkins,  Reminis- 
cences and  Traditions  qf  the  Detroit  Schools, 
published  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  qf 
the  Board  of  Education  (Detroit,  1871). 
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DEVELOPING  METHOD 


DEVEIjOPINO  method  is  a  term  in- 
troduoed  into  the  sdenoe  and  practice  of  peda- 
gogy through  the  philosophy  of  Herbart,  and 
popularized  among  European  teachers  through 
Its  greatest  followers,  Beneke  and  Diesterweg.  It 
means  an  education  of  the  natural  endowments 
of  the  individual  according  to  tlie  psychologic 
laws  of  human  development,  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  an  purposes  foreign  to  such  development.  The 
term,  m  some  respa:^,  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  im- 
plies far  more  tJian  it  expresses.  It  means  a 
system,  realized  in.  or  applicable  to,  a  variety  of 
educational  methods,  and  based  on  the  fundamen- 
tal principle,  that  human  nature  alone,  as  devel- 
oped and  shown  in  its  best  products  through  a 
long  historical  period,  should  be  the  guiding  star 
in  all  educational  efforts.  Herbart,  who  was  the 
first  amon^  the  German  philosophers,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  sneculative  philosophy, 
to  applv  the  method  of  induction  to  philosophy, 
and  wno  based  his  system  on  inductive  psy- 
chology, and  treated  the  latter  mathematically, 
wrote  as  eariy  as  1806  a  work  on  pedagogy,  en- 
titled Die  aUgemei/ie  PcPilagogik,  abgdeitet  aus 
(Jem  Zweck  der  Erziehung,  in  which  the  new 
drift  of  educational  ideas  inaugurated  by  Rous- 
seau and  Pestalozzi,  was  reduced  to  logi(^  prin- 
ciples. He  was  the  first  in  history  to  render  in- 
telligible the  processes  in  the  human  soul  which 
lead  to  memory,  comparison,  thedistinution  of  im- 
pressions and  their  growth  into  mental  images, 
notions,  judgment  and  reason,  disposition  and 
will;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  reasoned  from  the 
established  facts  of  consciousness,  and  developed 
a  long  series  of  mathematical  formtdc^  as  evi- 
dences of  his  correctness  in  interpreting  the  facts. 
Beneke,  more  straightforward  than  Herbart,  gave, 
in  his  Lehrbiich  der  Paychologie  cda  Naturwissen- 
schaft  (1833),  and  Bhrziehungs-  und  Unterrichis- 
lehre  (1835),  a  very  lucid  and  common-sense  ex- 
position of  this  new  system  of  psychology,  in  its 
application  to  pedagogy,  which,  through  Diester- 
weg's  practical  treatises  and  school  books,  grew 
almost  universally  popular  among  the  German 
teachers.  What  the  evoltdion  theory  is  in  modem 
natural  science — an  explanation  of  natural  effects 
from  natural  causes  according  to  general  laws 
that  can  be  verified  by  the  evidences  of  the  senses 
and  logical  reasoning,  that  is  the  developing 
method  with  regard  to  mental  facts  and  laws,  in 
matters  of  education.  The  founders  of  this 
system  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  reach  all  the  legiti- 
mate conclusions  which  may  ultimately  be  drawn 
from  its  principle,  and  which  were  drawn  by  the 
succeeding  generation  of  teachers.  The  83rstem, 
as  now  taught  and  practiced  by  men  like  Dittes 
and  some  of  Froebel's  followers,  has  undeigone  a 
series  of  gradual  improvements,  and  seems  capable 
of  many  more ;  since  human  nature  itself  is  a 
subject  that  receives,  through  the  constant  im- 
provement of  an  the  natural  sciences,  a  daily 
mcreasing  illustration.  Nor  is  there,  as  yet, 
aiolerab^r  full  agreement  among  the  foremost 
pedagogi(^  writers  upon  what  may  be  consid- 
ered the  genuine  development  of  human  nature ; 
but  the  principle  itself,  that  the  spontaneous 


growth  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  into 
the  greatest  possible  harmony  should  be  fadl- 
itiuted  according  to  the  laws  of  normal  devel- 
opment, not  counteracted;  guided,  but  not 
curbed;  and  all  this  in  the  order  which  is  in- 
dicated by  nature  herself — ^this  principle  seems 
to  be  so  well  established,  that,  henceforth,  only 
its  interpretation  can  be  doubtfuL 

This  new  psychology  sails  clear  of  all  the  rocks 
of  preconcerted  systems  and  of  the  maelstrom 
of  party  strife ;  it  deals  with  none  but  demon- 
strable facta  Such  facts  are,  that  there  is  no 
beginning  of  mental  action  in  the  newborn  child 
except  by  impressions  from  without;  that  the 
latter,  called  traces^  cannot  orow  into  distinct 
images  without  a  grouping  of  the  traces  in  an 
order  coirespondii^  to  we  outward  objects; 
that  we  can  verify  by  actual  experiment,  both 
with  animals  and  men,  the  laws  according  to 
which  equal  traces  strengthen  each  other,  similar 
ones  aggregate  and  form  opposites  to  dissimiUr 
groups  of  traces ;  that  fugitive  impressions  have 
obscure  traces,  lasting  or  often  repeated  im]»eB- 
sions.  clear  traces;  that  one  trace  or  set  of  traces 
is  for  a  time  obscured  by  new  ones,  and  that  the 
consciousness  of  an  image  is  the  effect  of  dther 
pleasure  or  i)ain  of  the  mind  in  consequence  <A 
the  impressions,  etc..  etc  The  theory  goes  on  to 
show  that  all  the  hi^er  mental  processes  are  le- 
petitions  of  the  photographic  action  of  the  first 
traces,  in  a  higher  order,  and  foUow  with  mathe- 
matical exactness  their  laws.  A  normal  pedagogy 
is,  therefore,  possible,  independent  of  philoso|m- 
ical  systems.  Disputed  questions  of  physiologT 
and  psychology  concern  only  unimportant  topics, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  ignored  and  left  to  the 
future  development  of  science ;  but  it  is  all-im- 
portant, in  pedagogy,  to  demonstrate  clearly  all 
the  conditions  without  which  no  mind  can  grow, 
whatever  the  nature  of  mind  itself  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  to  cul- 
tivate the  action  of  the  senses,  the  gates  to  aU 
mental  development,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
them  self-active  by  their  appropriate  comlHna- 
tion  with  pleasure  and  pain;  next,  to  offer  to  their 
self-activity  a  succession  of  outward  impressions 
which  will  leave  distinct  and,  by  repetitioo, 
lasting  traces  and  the  most  complete  images  of 
objects,  accompanied  by  sensations  and  impulses, 
llie  first  consciousness  being  thus  awak^ied,  it 
follows  that  a  comparison  and  distinction  of  the 
representations  once  produced  must  lead  to  both 
clear  notions  of  their  single  features  and  dear 
consciousness  of  the  mind,  without  which  the 
origin  of  self-ixmsdousness  would  be  retarded, 
and  its  growth  stimted.  The  latter  taking  its 
start  from  the  first  efforts  in  speaking,  lan^age 
becomes  the  chief  means  of  education,  and  its 
proper  use  on  the  part  of  the  educator,  in  con- 
nection with  the  objects  designated,  the  way  to 
the  subsequent  normal  development.  The  gap 
in  this  system  left  between  this  stage  and  the 
first  school  age  was  not  filled  untu  Froebel. 
starting  from  a  somewhat  different  stand-p(»nt, 
invent^  his  kindergarten  plays. 
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Great  stress  is,  in  this  system,  laid  on  the  gradual 
progress  of  education,  which,  after  all,  is  little 
more  than  instruction,  a  somewhat  one-sided 
culture  of  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  and  the 
memory.  The  teacher  is  to  proceed  from  the 
simple  to  the  compoutui,  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  from  perception  to  reflection  in  the 
pupil,  from  examples  to  ruleSy  from  facts  to  laws. 
He  is  to  be  more  a  guide  than  a  teacher ;  he  is 
not  to  tell  his  pupils  anything  which  they  can  be 
led  to  find  out  themselves.  He  is  to  present 
them  just  mental  food  enough,  and  no  more,  at  a 
time,  than  can  be  fully  dis^ted ;  and  that  food 
ou^t  to  be  adapted  to  the  age  and  degree  of 
development.  Every  kind  of  mental  food  ought 
to  be  so  fully  digested  as  to  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease of  every  mental  faculty.  The  pupil  is  to 
be  rendered  lis  own  teacher ;  his  self-activity  is 
to  be  fostered  first,  last,  and  at  all  times. 

The  cultivation  of  the  memory  at  the  expense  of 
observation  and  reflection,  which,  in  all  routine 
teaching,  plays  so  prominent  a  part,  is  made  un- 
necessary by  stimulating  the  mental  appetite  and 
digestive  power  of  the  pupil ;  whatever  is  fully  un- 
derstood will  forever  remain  mental  property.  All 
mechanical  drill,  and  all  moral  preaching,  is  more 
hurtful  than  useful,  because  skill  in  the  learner  is 
to  grow  out  of  repeated  self-appropriation  con- 
ne<5ed  with  that  pleasure  which  accompanies 
the  satisfaction  of  every  mental  appetite ;  and 
because  an  appropriate  mental  food  is  conducive 
to  moral  power.  Development  means  self  devel- 
opment, guided  by  weU-developed  educators. 

It  is  evident  that  this  new  system  exacts  a  far 
higher  standard  of  abilities  and  attainments  in 
thS  educator  than  ever  before  had  been  deemed 
necessary.  This  necessity  led  to  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  course  of  training  of  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  German  and  other  normal  schools. 
"  The  teacher  is  the  school,"  was  the  maxim  in- 
culcated there.  If  he  be  the  proper  person 
destined  by  natural  gifts  and  prepared  for  his 
calling  by  a  careful  study  of  mental  phenomena 
and  a  long  theoretic  and  practical  training,  he 
will  make  up  for  the  short-comings  of  text-books, 
apparatus,  and  previous  education.  If  he  be  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  his  sacred  task  of  forming 
minds,  and  patient  in  all  his  laborious  methods, 
he  will  mould  his  pupils*  minds  and  morals  by 
means  of  their  self-development.  The  rational 
sobriety  of  tiiis  system  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
marvelous  spirit  of  self-devotion  and  educational 
enthusiasm  which  had  been  engendered  in  the 
teaching  fraternity  by  Pestalozzi ;  and  it  may 
be  called  a  fact,  that  hardly  ever,  or  anywhere, 
was  there  done  such  intelligent  and  faithful 
work  in  thousands  of  schools,  and  for  so  scanty  a 
remuneration,  as  in  the  developing-method  schooh 
up  to  the  period  of  the  "  School  Emulations  " 
(Schnlregulative) . 

Among  the  reforms  in  special  methods  that 
followed  m  the  wake  of  this  system,  must  first 
be  mentioned  the  introduction  of  phonic  or 
]^onetic  reading.  Spelling  was  altogether  super- 
seded, and  orthographical  writing  exercises  sub- 
stituted, based  on  a  few  rules  wrdch  the  pupils 


had  to  deduce  for  themselves  from  a  comparison 
of  examples.  Graser  and  Vogel  improved  this 
method,  which  is  liable  to  be  too  mechanically 
applied,  by  combining  it  with  the  trriting-recul- 
ing  and  the  st/ntkeiico-anali/tic  methods.  The 
former  begins  with  analyzing  the  single  sounds 
of  which  the  words  consist  and  teaching  the 
written  signs  for  them,  and  continues  with 
writing  these  and  other  words;  printed  words, 
or  rauier  sentences,  are  introduced  when  the 
pupils  can  read  all  written  letters,  and  there- 
after all  that  has  been  read  must  be  faultlessly 
copied.  The  latter  begins  \rith  sentences  that 
must  be  analyzed  into  their  component  words, 
and  the  words  into  their  component  sounds; 
the  corresponding  signs  (letters)  are  then  given, 
either  in  written,  or  in  printed  form  (or  in  both — 
Douai's  method  exemplified  in  his  Rational 
Readers)  and  then  synthesis-reading  begins,  ac- 
ooropanied  with  constant  oopyim;  exercises, 
which  must  be  faithfully  controlled.  Another 
improvement  has  been  effected  by  connecting 
penmanship  exercises  with  the  first  writing  exer- 
cises by  means  of  time-beating  (Taktschreiben). 
The  object  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  careless 
habits  instead  of  weeding  them  out  when  formed, 
which  is  still  further  aimed  at  by  reading  in 
amcert,  alternately  with  individual  reamng. 
In  arithmetic,  the  beginning  was  made  wim 
mental  exercises  in  the  amuytic  method;   but 

I  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  methods  of  con- 
necting an^rsis  with  ciphering,  and  in  the  extent 

,  to  which  it  is  carried,  (ireat  importance,  how- 
ever, is  universally  attributed  to  a  full  understand- 

I  ing  of  the  value  of  numbers,  both  single  and  in 

<  their  decimal  orders.  Some  methods,  progressing 
I  through  concentric  circles  of  1 — 10,  10 — 100, 
'  100 — 1000,  ete.,  involve>  within  each  circle,  all 

the  four  ground  rules ;  some,  only  addition  and 
I  subtraction  together,  and,  later,  multiplication 
I  and  division  together ;  some,  only  one  at  a  time, 
I  with  larger  concentric  circles,  ete.  Some  intro- 
I  duce  the  elements  of  fractions  at  a  very  early 

<  epoch,  dividing  them  also  into  concentric  circles ; 
some  introduce  decimal  fractions  even  before 
common  fractions.  Object  lessons  in  special 
branches  accorfing  to  L  older  (P«««lo^) 
process  were  to  some  extent  crowded  out  when 
all  teaching  became  object  teaching;  yet  spe- 
cial object  lessons  in  zoology  and  boteny,  geom- 
etry and  geography,  remained  favorite  branches 
in  most  plans  of  teaching.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing the  mother-tongue  is  also  very  variable ;  but, 
through  all  that  variety,  a  tendency  is  conspic- 
uous to  make  the  most  of  the  pupil's  self-activity 
by  guiding  him  to  form  sentences  orally  and  in 
writing,  whether  for  orthographical,  grammat- 
ical, rhetorical,  or  elocutionary  purposes.  Gram- 
matical analysis  with  parsing  fills  far  less  time 
than  synthesis.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  has,  only  verv  recently 
and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  been  subjected  to 
the  same  method;  but  the  modem  languages 
were  treated  in  the  analytico-sjmthetic  way  (this 
way  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Ahn 
or  OUei^orf  method,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
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guished  bj  scientificjpedagodc  spirit,  and  a  far 
^['eater  efficiency).  Tnis  metnod  may  be  called 
Afciger's  method.  There  is  an  endless  variety  of 
special  methods  in  all  branches  of  primary  and 
secondary  instruction,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  explain. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  merits  and  short- 
comings of  special  methods,  since  any  one  of  them 
that  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  school  room  may  be  called  good,  be- 
cause adapted  to  the  genius  both  of  the  teacher 
and  his  particular  class  of  pupils.  No  single  prac- 
tical method  can  claim  umversal  applicability ; 
every  one  will  have  to  be  modified  to  be  adapted, 
not  only  to  every  other  teacher's  peculiar  de- 
velopment, but  also  to  that  of  every  other 
class  or  pupil.  He  is  a  bad  follower  of  the 
developing  method  who  treats,  year  in  and  yaar 
out,  every  new  class  of  pupils  aooordii^  to  a 
stei^eotyped  manner  for  each  branch  of  mstruc- 
tion,  instead  of  accommodating  himself  to  the 
wants  of  the  class.  The  deoehpiTig  method 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  there 
shall  be  method  in  all  the  teacher's  doings, — a 
weU-concerted  plan,  calculated  to  develop  eveiy 
gift  of  each  pupil  by  educating  him  to  self- 
activity  in  every  branch  of  the  curriculum,  and 
to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  uniform  ceneral 
development  without  neglecting  either  tne  for- 
ward, or  the  backward  portion  of  his  class.  And 
high  as  this  standard  of  abilities  in  the  true  edu- 
cation may  be,  experience  proves  that  it  will  be 
almost  umversally  realized,  if  the  position  of  tho 
teacher  be  sufficiently  remunerative,  independent, 
and  honored,  to  attract  to  the  profession  all 
persons  bom  to  be  teachers.  This  realization  has, 
moreover,  been  considerably  facilitated  by  the 

E reparation  for  the  primary  classes,  which  may 
e  obtained  from  Froebel's  kindeigarten. 

DEVOTIOKAL  EXERCISES.  See  Re- 
ligious Education. 

DTATJY,  School,  a  daUy  record  of  the  les- 
sons, recitations,  deportment.  etCiOf  pupils,  kept 
in  a  small  book  which  is  taken  home  each  day, 
or  each  week,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  parents, 
whose  inspection  is  attested  by  their  signature 
previous  to  the  diary's  being  returned  to  the 
teacher.  Thus,  a  constant  correspondence  is  kept 
up  between  parent  and  teacher,  me  former  being, 
continuously  informed  of  the  child's  progress, 
merit  or  demerit,  and  behavior ;  and  thus  enabled 
intelligently  to  co-operate  in  his  school  education. 
Instead  of  the  diary,  some  teachers  prefer  the 
monthly  report.     (See  School  Records.) 

DICKINSON  COLLEGE,  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
was  founded  in  1783.  Since  1833,  it  has  been 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  prior  to  which  date  it  was  under  Pres- 
byterian control.  Prominent  among  its  founders 
were  John  Dickinson,  first  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadel- 
phia. Before  the  late  war,  its  patronage  was 
lai^ly  from  the  South ;  since  that  event,  it  has 
depended  for  patronage  chiefly  on  the  Middle 
States.  The  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  ap- 
paratus is  9150,000;  the  amoimt  of  productive 


funds,  $175,000.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  merely 
nominal,  being  by  scholarships,  the  whole  expei^e 
of  which  is  $25  for  the  four  years'  course.  The 
board  of  trustees  have  recently  established  the 
following  departments  of  study,  and  propose 
to  carry  out  the  university  principle  of  elective 
courses,  as  far  as  the  means  at  their  command  wiQ 
permit:  (1)  moral  science;  (2)  ancient  langnaees 
and  literature ;  (3^  pure  mathematics ;  (4J  ^- 
losophy  and  Englisn  literature,  including  history 
and  Constitutional  law ;  (5)  physics  and  mixed 
mathematics,  and  the  application  of  calculus  to 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  mechanics: 
(6)  chemistry,  and  its  application  to  agriculture 
and  the  arts;  (7)  physical  geography,  natural 
history,  mineralo^  and  geology;  (8)  modem 
languages;  (9)  civil  and  minmg  engineering, 
and  metallurgy.  The  scheme  embraces  mucm 
more  than  can  be  accomplished  in  four  yean. 
Those  students  who  wish  to  obtain  the  collegiate 
degrees  are  required  to  devote  the  earlier  part 
of  their  coiuse,  as  heretofore,  mainly  to  the 
elements  of  classical  learning  and  the  pare 
mathematics;  but,  for  the  latter  part,  certwn 
studies  are  made  optional,  and  those  who  go 
through  any  of  the  prescribed  special  oounes, 
obtain  the  degree  of  Bachdor  of  Arts  equally 
with  those  who  complete  the  classical  oouise. 
These  special  courses  are  the  Scientific  Couisc 
in  which  such  students  as  desire  are  allowed  to 
substitute  practical  chemistry  for  the  Latin  and 
Greek  of  the  junior  and  senior  years,  and  the 
Biblical  Course,  in  which  students  preparing  for 
the  Christian  ministry  are  allowed  to  take  He- 
brew and  New  Testament  Greek  in  their  junior 
and  senior  years,  in  place  of  equivalent  studies, 
chiefly  mathematical.  A  partial  course,  of  about 
two  years,  and  embracing  such  studies  from 
the  r^ular  cmriculum  as  bear  directlv  upon 
any  social  vocation,  can  be  pursued  by  stu- 
dents not  intending  to  graduate.  The  coUege 
has  a  museum  containing  specimens  in  mineral- 
ogy, geology,  and  natur^  history,  and  a  cabinet 
01  ancient  coins;  valuable  plulosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus;  and  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, provided  with  an  achromatic  tele- 
scope. The  coU^  library  contains  about  8,000 
voliunes;  those  of  the  BeUes-Lettres  Sod^ 
and  the  Union  Philosophical  Society  about 
10,000  each.  In  1874—5,  there  were  7  pro- 
fessors and  88  students.  There  is  a  law  depart 
ment  under  the  charge  of  the  professor  of  law. 
The  presidents  of  the  college  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  Charles  Nisbet,  D.D.,  1784—1804;  Rob- 
ert Davidson,  D.D.  (pro  tern.),  1804 — 9 ;  Jctb- 
miah  Atwater,  D.  D.,  1809—15;  John  McKnight, 
D.  D.  (pro  tem,)y  1815—16  ;  John  Mitchell  Ma- 
son, D.  D.,  1821-^ ;  William  Neill,  D.  D.,  1824 
—9;  Samuel  B.  How,  D.  D.,  1830—2;  John  Price 
Durbin,  D.  D.,  1833-— 45 ;  Robert  Emory,  D.D.. 
184.5—8;  Jesse  Truesdale  Peck,  D.D.,  184^- 
52  ;  Charles  Collins,  D.  D.,  1852—60 ;  Herman 
Merrills  Johnson,  I).  D.,  1860—7;  Robert  L 
Dashiell,  D.  D.,  1868  —  72;  and  James  A. 
McCauley,  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent,  ap- 
pointed in  1872. 
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DICTATION',  a  school  exerdae  in  which  the 
teacher  reads  or  speaks  (dictates)  to  the  pupils 
what  is  to  be  written  by  the  latter  for  practice 
in  writing,  spelling,  etc.  Such  exercises  are  very 
useful,  not  only  to  give  accuracy  and  expertness 
in  writing  words  and  sentences,  but  to  train  the 
ear  to  the  ready  apprehension  of  spoken  language. 
In  this  respect,  it  supplements  copying^  which 
exclusively  disciplines  the  eve. 

DIOTIONABY,  a  book  containing  a  list  of 
all  the  words  of  a  language,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, with  information  in  i]^<u^  to  their 
derivation,  meaning,  and  use.  The  Greek  word 
iexioon  is  f  requentty  used  to  designate  a  diction- 
aiy  of  the  words  of  a  foreign  language;  the 
term  glossetn/,  to  denote  a  collection  ol  technical, 
obsolete,  or  other  words  requiring  special  de- 
finition or  explanation.  A  dictionary  of  facts 
is  entitled  an  enci/chpcedM,  if  it  embraces  the 
consideration  of  the  full  circle  of  sciences,  and 
a  cuchpwdia,  if  it  treata  of  a  special  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  These  two  terms  are  not, 
however,  always  used  with  this  discrimination, 
but  are  often  applied  indifferently  to  anv  com- 
plete collection  of  facts,  general  or  special,  ar- 
ranged under  alphabetical  headings.  To  such 
coUecdons  the  terms  thesaurus  &na  gazeUeer  are 
also  applied,  the  latter  exclusiveiy  to  a  geo- 
graphical dictionary. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  complete  collection  of 
the  words  of  the  English  language  was  the  Uni- 
versal Eti/mological  Eiiglish  Dictionary  (Lon- 
don, 1726),  by  Nathan  Hailey,  which  subsequent- 
hr  formed,  in  part,  the  basis  upon  which  Dr. 
Johnson  compiled  his  great  work.  Johnsons 
Dictionary  appeared  in  1755,  after  seven  years 
of  constant  labor,  and  justly  entitled  its  author 
to  be  considered  the  founder  of  English  lexicog- 
ra^y.  It  was  greatly  enlaived  by  Todd  in  the 
editions  of  1814  and  1827.  The  most  important 
dictionaries  published  in  En^and  since  the  time 
of  Johnson  are  Walker's  (1791),  Enfield's  (1807), 
Booth's  (1835),  Smart's  (1836),  and  Richardson's 
(1837).  The  catalogue  of  works  of  this  kind  is, 
however,  very  extensive;  but  the  most  important 
is  the  elaborate  woric  of  Dr.  Richardson,  entitled 
a  New  Dictionary  (f  (he  English  Language 
(2  vols.,  4to,  London,  1835 — 7).  Special  atten- 
tion is  given,  in  this  work,  to  the  etymology  of 
words  and  their  illustration  by  copious  citations 
from  standard  writers ;  and  tne  arrangement  is 
in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  primitives,  be- 
neath eadi  of  which  its  derivatives  are  ^uped. 
Of  this  woric,  Dean  Trench  remai^,  ''It  is  the 
only  English  dictionary  in  which  etymology  as- 
sumes the  dignity  of  a  science." 

The  first  dictionary  of  tuiy  importance  published 
in  the  United  States  was  the  first  edition  of 
Webster's  American  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  (2  vols.,  4to,  N.  Y.,  1828).  Of  this 
work,  revisea  and  enlaraed  editions  were  published 
in  1840  and  1843,  during  the  life  of  the  author ; 
but  in  1848,  a  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  Prof.  Goodrich,  was  issued  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  in  1864,  a  still  lai^r  edition  was 
published  in  Springfield,  with  revised  etymologies 


and  much  additional  information  of  great  value. 
This  work  is  a  lai^ge  quarto,  of  1840  pages,  and 
contains  about  114,000  words.  The  elaborate 
illustrated  dictionary  of  Dr.  Worcester,  published 
in  1860,  is  also  a  work  of  nearly  the  same  size  as 
Webster's,  and  contains  about  104.000  words. 
This  work  is  more  conservative  in  its  orthography 
and  pronunciation  tJian  that  of  Dr.  Webster,  and 
is  generally  followed  in  the  New  England  states. 
The  authority  of  Webster's  Dictionary  is,  however, 
undisputed  in  most  {>arts  of  the  United  States. 

A  dictionary  is  strictly  a  work  of  reference, 
and  is  to  be  employed  exclusively  as  such ;  hence, 
its  use  a&  a  school  book  is  limited.  It  was  for- 
merly, in  some  schools,  the  custom  to  recjuire 
pupils  to  learn  by  rote  the  spelling  and  definition 
of  words  from  abridged  dictionaries  and  exposi- 
tors, the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  words  be^ 
ing  followed  in  the  assignment  of  lessons;  but 
this  absurd  practice  is  now,  probably,  entirely 
obsolete.  After  a  certain  degree  of  advancement 
in  learning  to  read,  it  is,  without  doubt,  of  im- 
portance uiat  the  pupils  should  be  supplied  with 
simple  dictionaries,  and  encouraged  to  refer  to 
them  for  information  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  difficult  words  which  they  meet  with  in 
their  reading  books.  This  will  serve  to  inculcate 
the  habit  of  frequently  consulting  the  dictionary 
in  their  subsequent  studies,  and  will,  in  this  way, 
lead  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage, more  especially  its  orthoepy,  in  which 
most  persons,  even  those  of  considerable  culture 
otherwise,  are  apt  to  be  ouite  faulty.  In  pur- 
suing this  method,  the  following  course  of  pro- 
cedure will  be  found  beneficial :  (1)  The  teacher 
assigns  a  certain  portion  of  reading  matter,  or  a 
certain  number  of  selected  wor£,  which  the 
pupil  is  to  study  criticaUy  by  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary, as  far  as  may  be  necessary ;  (2)  'ITie 
pupil  learns,  from  the  dictionary,  the  meaning 
or  definition  of  those  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand, and  next  studies  how  to  illustrate  their 
application  by  using  them  in  sentences,  or  by 
citations  from  standard  authors ;  (3)  In  an  ad- 
vanced staged  the  student  gives  more  critical  at- 
tention to  tne  precise  shades  of  meaning  of  the 
words  usually  deemed  to  be  synonymous,  and 
learns  how  to  make  a  proper  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  such  words.  For  this  purpose,  such 
works  as  Rcwet's  Tfiesaurvs  and  Crabbe's  Syn- 
onyms will  be  foimd  important  auxiliaries  to 
the  unabridged  dictionary  of  either  Webster  to 
Worcester. 

To  the  teacher,  no  acquisition  is  more  impor- 
tant than  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  orthography, 
pronunciation,  meaning,  and  proper  use  oi  words 
in  his  own  language;  and,  nence,  a  good  dic- 
tionary should  always  be  at  hand  for  me  deter- 
mination of  those  doubtful  points  which,  with 
even  the  best  scholar  and  the  most  experienced 
teacher,  will  sometimes  arise.  A  dictionary  is, 
therefore,  a  part  of  the  school  apparatus,  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

In  the  stuay  of  a  foreign  language,  the  diction- 
ary is  needed  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  in  the 
study  of  the  vernacular ;  although  modem  edu- 
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cators  strongly  advocate  that  the  proceflB  of  ao- 
quiring  a  foreign  language  should  be  made,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  conform  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  child  learns  to  speak  his  native  tongue. 
The  number  of  words  of^the  foreign  language 
which  can  be  learned  in  this  way  must,  however, 
be  always  quite  limited,  and  hence  the  constant 
need  of  consulting  the  dictionary.  It  is  a  note 
worthy  fact  in  this  connection,  that  the  science 
of  lexicography  has  been  developed  by  the  need 
of  dictionanes  to  facilitate  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  not  the  native  tongue.  Though  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even  some  of  the 
oriental  nations  before  them,  had  vocabularies  of 
the  words  of  their  languages,  arranged  more  or 
less  in  alphabetical  order,  the  origin  of  complete 
dictionanes  is  no  earlier  than  the  time  when  the 
study  of  the  classics  was  revived  in  Italy.  The 
most  famous,  though  not  the'  first  among  these 
was  Calepino  (Latin  Lexicon,  Reggio,  1502), from 
whose  name  is  derived  the  FreiS  word  calepin 
(a  commonplace-book).  But  the  path  in  which 
modem  lexicographers  have  gained  so  much  dis- 
tinction was  first  opened  in  1532  by  Robert 
Stephens  (Fr.  £tienne  or  Esttetine)  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Thesaurus  Lingua*  LaUn(p  and 
Henry  Stephens's   Thesaurus   Lingu(p  Gro'ca', 

EubUshed  m  1572,  in  5  volumes,  but  abridged 
y  Scapula,  who  issued  in  1579  Lexicmi  Grcpco- 
Latinum  novum,  (See  Stephens.)  ITiese  works 
were  the  first  notable  attempts  to  develop  the 
various  meanings  of  every  word,  and  to  make 
scientific  arrangement  no  less  an  essential  feature 
than  completeness  of  vocabulary.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  the  succeeding  lexicogra- 
phers, are  ForoeUini,  Scheller,  Freund,  and 
Georges  for  the  Latin,  and  Passow  for  the  Greek. 
ForceUini  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  iQus- 
trating  the  meaning  of  every  word  by  examples 
from  classical  authors;  and  the  Germans  just 
named  developed  this  feature  to  a  high  d^ree 
of  perfection.  The  first  Latin-English  dic- 
tionary was  edited  by  Sir  Thomas  E^rot  (Lon- 
don, 1538);  the  most  famous  was  that  of  Ains- 
worth  (q.  v.).  The  work  of  ForcelUni  was  the 
basis  of  the  Latin-English  dictionary  of  Leverett 

Soston,  1836),  and  that  of  Freund,  of  the 
tin-English  dictionary  of  E.  A.  Andrews 
(New  York,  1856).  The  Greek  lexicon  of  Pas- 
sow  is  the  basis  of  the  Greek-English  lexicon  of 
liddeU  &  Scott  (Oxford,  1845)  and  its  Ameri- 
can revision  by  Drisler  (New  York,  1848).  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  in  the  history  of  English  and 
American  education,  that  until  the  present  cen- 
tury the  Greek  language  was  studied  through 
the  medium  of  the  Latin,  and  there  were  no 
Greek-English,  but  only  Greek-Latin  lexicons. 
The  Germans,  for  a  considerable  time  previously, 
had  published  lexicons  in  their  own  language, 
and  the  French  had  foUowed  their  example,  ^e 
first  Greek-English  lexicon  announced  (in  1814) 
was  that  of  John  Pickering,  which  was  based  on 
the  Greek-Latin  dictionary  of  Schrevelius.  But 
before  it  jvas  published  (Boston,  1826),  a  similar 
work,  the  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  John 
Jones  (London,  1823),  appeared  in  Ei^land.  The 


Lexicon  of  Donnegan  (London,  1827)  was  pro- 
fessedly, in  substance,  a  translation  of  Paasow's 
work;  and  Dunbar's  Greek  and  English  Lexi- 
con (Edinbui^,  1843)  was  chiefly  a  reprint  of 
the  second  emtion  (1829)  of  Pickering's  woA. 
Great  improvements  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
classical  dictionary  to  school  purposes  were  in- 
troduced by  Ingerslev's  Latin-Gennan  Lexicon 
(Ist  edit.,  1852 ;  4th,  1876).  Before  him,  it 
had  been  the  aim  of  lexicographers  in  general 
to  attain  the  grE^test  possible  oompletenesB 
of  words  and  uieir  different  meanings;  and 
the  works  of  smaller  compass  were  condensed 
abridgements.  Ingerslev  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  school  dictionaiy  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  It  was  to  be  limited  to  those  writers 
whose  works  are  usually  read  in  clasacal  echoed 
and  was  designed  to  explain  sufliciently  eveiy 
difficult  passage  occurring  in  any  of  this  class  of 
authors.  Bv  referring  in  succession  to  all  the 
s^onyms  of  a  word,  and  only  defining  the  dis- 
tinctive meaning  of  the  word  itself,  uie  syno- 
nymic element  of  the  language,  as  far  as  it  is  of 
value  for  the  pupil  of  a  Latin  sdiool,  is  explained 
in  the  smallest  possible  compass.  The  poetic,  later, 
and  anteKilassic  use  or  meaning  of  eveiy  wend  is 
pointed  out  by  appropriate  abbreviations;  the 
remainder  is  classic.  This  plan  has  met  with 
universal  approval  among  German  scholars;  and 
a  number  of  other  works  have  since  been  pub- 
lished, the  most  important  of  which  are  those 
by  Georges  (Ist  edit.,  1864 ;  3d  edit.,  1874),  and 
Heinichen  (Leips.,  1864),  for  the  Latin;  and 
by  Benseler  (4th  edit,  1872),  and  Schenkl  m 
edit.,  1867)  for  the  Greek.  The  lexicon  of  in- 
gerslev is  the  basis  of  the  Latin-English  lexicon 
of  Crooks  and  Schem  (Philadel|dda,  1857).  A 
large  number  of  special  dictionaries  to  dasBic 
auSiors,  especially  tnoee  read  by  beginners,  have 
been  prepared,  but  many  educators  disapjnove 
of  the  use  of  books  of  this  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  compilation  of  an  elementaiy  dicticm- 
ary  specially  suited  for  the  study  of  the  Latin 
writers  read  by  beginners  has  been  recommended, 
and  a  good  work  of  the  kind  has  been  edited  bf 
(4eoi^es  (Lateinisck-deuisches  SchulwdrteHnuJif 
Leipsic,  1876). 

The  dictionaries  of  modem  languages  are 
either  unilingual,  intended  for  the  natives  of  a 
country,  or  biliimial,  intended  for  the  study  ci  a 
language  other  tnan  the  vernacular.  The  former 
more  or  less  resemble  in  their  history  and  scope  the 
English  works  referred  to  above.  Many  woito  of 
the  former  class  owe  their  origin  to  learned  socie- 
ties. Among  them  is  the  celebrated  Italian  dicticm- 
ary  deUa  (h'usca  ( Vocabulario  degU  accadefmd 
della  Crusca,  first  published  in  1 61 2) .  The  fame  of 
this  work  is,  however,  greater  than  its  real  merit, 
for  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  dictionary  of  the  Tuscan 
dialect,  and  while  re^rding  the  14th  century  as 
the  Augustan  age  of  Italian  literature,  it  slighted 
the  distinguish^  writers  of  the  16th  centuir.  It 
was  subsequently  enlarged  and  improved  (Floi^ 
ence,  1729 — 1738),  and  in  this  augmented  form 
is  still  the  standard  authority  for  the  Italian  lan- 
guage.— Spain  also  owes  its  laigest  dictionary  to 
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the  Spanish  Academy  (6  vols.,  Madrid,  1726 — 
1739),  which  became  the  absolute  standard  of 
Spanish  orthography;  it  was,  in  the  present  cent- 
urj,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Salva  who 
.added  more  than  *20,000  words  (1st  edit.,  1846). 
— France  is  indebted  for  the  first  noteworthy 
<]ictionaiy  of  its  language  to  Robert  Stephens, 
who  published  a  French-Lfttin  dictionary  in  1539. 
The  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  was  first 
published  in  1 694,  and  soon  became  the  standard 
txicai  authority  of  tlie  French.    It  has  been 
from  time  to  time  revised;  and  a  seventh  edition, 
under  the  editorship  of  Patin,  was  to  be  com- 
pleted in  J  876.    llie  dictionary  of  the  Academy 
was  followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  othco* 
works,  the  most  important  of  which,  that  of 
littr^  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1863—1873),  is  regarded 
as  being,  in  many  respects,  even  superior  to  the 
dictionary  of  the  Academy,  and  entitled  to  a 
place  among  the  very  best  products  of  lexical 
«aence.  —  'rhe  history  of  G^erman  lexicography 
is  traced  to  the  7th  century,    llie  first  work  of 
lasting  value  was  the  German-Latin  dictionary 
of  Fnsch  (Berlin,  1741).    Adelung*s  dictionary 
(Leips.,  1774 — 1781)  was,  for  a  time,  a  classical 
work;  but  the  standard  work  of  Overman  litera- 
ture is  the  dictionary  of.  the  brothers  Jacob  and 
Wilhelm  Grimm,  begun  in  1852,  on  a  plan  more 
•extensive  than  any  other  dictionary  of  any  mod- 
-em  language.  It  is  to  include  every  word  used  in 
German  works  from  Luther  to  Goethe.    It  was 
<x)ntinued  after  the  death  of  the  authors  bv  Moritz 
Ueyne,  Rudolf  Hildebrand,  and  Karl  Weigand : 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  will  be  ready 
4U)out  1890.      Of   other   German   dictionaries 
those  of  Sanders  are  highly  valued  and  have 
found  a  large  circulation  ( IV&rierbuch  der  deni- 
9chen  Sprache,  2  vols.,  Leips.,  1859 — 1867  ;  and 
HondtBOrterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache,  Leips., 
1869). — ^llie  standard  dictionarv  of  the  Russian 
language  has  been  prepared  by  the  Russian  Acad- 
•emy  (4  vols.,   St.  Petersburg,  1847).    Most  of 
the  smaller  nationalities  of  Europe  have  like- 
wise their  national  dictionaries,  which,  though 
inferior  to  the  works  of  Grimm  and  littre,  are, 
in  many  cases,  store-houses  of  profound  learning 
and  indispensable  for  the  pmloeophical  studv 
<A  the  several  languages.    In  the  schools  of  aU 
the  countries  referred  to,  the  use  of  this  class 
of  dictionaries  in  the  study  of  the  native  lan- 
soage  is  less  frequent  than  in  Kn^nd.    The 
bilingual  dictionaries  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
the  Greek  and  Latin  lexicons,  but  there  are  some 
marked  pcnnts  of  difierence.    llie  Greek  or  the 
Latin  kodoon  is  chiefly,  or  almost  exclusively, 
used  for  acquiring  the  ability  to  read  the  dassic 
authors;  a  speaking  and  writing  knowledge  of 
either  of  th^  lanpiages  has  b^n  the  obj^  of 
study  in  only  few  cases,  and,  at  present,  even 
more  rarelv  than  fcHrmeriy ;  therefore,  the  great 
minority  of  students  use  only  the  classio-mcxiem 
dictionary,  and  but  very  few  the  modem-classic 
dictionary;  indeed,  many  distinguished  educa- 
tors regard  the  latter  as  entirely  superfluous.  In 
the  stiuly  of  modem  languages,  on  the  contrary, 
ihe  object  of  study  is  to  speak  and  write  as  well 


as  to  read ;  and,  hence,  the  native-foreign  part  of 
the  dictionary  is  as  much  needed  as  the  foreign- 
native,  and  almost  wholly  supersedes  the  latter 
as  soon  as  a  good  knowledge  of  reading  has  been 
acquired.  As  modem  languages  are  nving  and 
growing,  while  the  classic  languages  are  deaid  and 
fixed,  the  dictionaries  of  the  former  require  more 
frequent  revisions  and  larger  additions  than 
the  classic  lexicons,  —  a  distinction  yrhich  is  of 
practical  importance.  The  classic  languages  are 
studied  for  educational  and  scientific  purposes 
only;  the  modem  languages;  in  most  cases,  be- 
cause a  knowledge  of  them  is  believed  to  be  of 
Practical  advantage.  As  a  general  rule,  a  greater 
egree  of  scholar^p  may,  therefore,  be  looked 
for  in  the  classic  lexicon,  and  a  more  practical 
arrangement  in  the  modem  dictionary.  At- 
tempts to  compile  dictionaries  containing  the 
words  of  more  than  two  langua^,  have  not 
been  wanting,  but  have  met  with  but  little 
favor.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  the 
univereal  rule  in  all  dictionaries ;  all  attempts 
to  substitute  any  other  having  always  failed. 
In  classical  dictionaries,  however,  for  begin- 
ners the  partial  combination  of  the  etymolog- 
ical with  the  al{^betical  arrangement  is  re- 
garded by  some  educators  as  useful  and  con- 
venient. The  dictionaries  of  oriental  languages 
are,  to  a  higher  degree  than  either  classical  or 
modem  dictionaries,  written  for  the  special  use 
of  schokirs. 

The  gi«at  progresB  of  linyustics,  and,  espe- 
cially,  of  comparative  linguistics,  has  made  it 
possible  for  modem  lexicographers  to  develop  the 
etymological  department  of  the  dictionary  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  works  of  an  earlier 
date  almost  useless.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
want  of  agreement  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  introduce  this  feature  into  school 
dictionaries.  In  the  classical  dictionary,  it  is 
the  general  rule,  to  give  at  least  as  much  of  ety- 
mological explanation  as  is  of  immediate  prac- 
tical value  to  the  pupil.  Of  the  dictionaries  of 
modem  languages,  some  give  etymological  ex- 
planations, and  some  whoUy  omit  them.  As  a 
very  valuable  fruit  of  the  science  of  comparative 
linguistics  may  be  mentioned  the  etymological 
dictionaries  of  whole  families  of  languages.  One 
of  the  best  representatives  of  this  cLiss  of  works 
is  the  Etymologische  Wifrterbuch  der  ronumi- 
schen  Sprachen  by  Diez. 

'  As  in  the  study  of  languages,  whether  dassical . 
or  modem,  as  well  as  in  the  native  language,  the 
dictionary  is  an  important  school  book,  the 
teacher  ediould  not  omit  to  familiarise  his  pupils 
with  the  proper  way  of  using  it ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore, desirable,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  that 
the  pupils  of  a  school  should  be  all  supplied 
with  the  same  dictionary.  For  information  re- 
0irding  the  literature  of  dictionaries,  see  Vatbr, 
Liieraittr  der  Orammatikenj  Lexica  und  Wdr- 
tersivmmiungen  aUer  Sprachen  der  Erde  (2d 
edit.,  revised  by  Jiilg,  Berlin,  1847). 

DIDACTICS,  the  theory  of  instmction,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  education  in  its  nar- 
rower sense,  implying  simply  moral  education. 
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It  is  oomiDonlj  treated  under  two  heads :  gen- 
eral didacHcs^  which  exhibits  the  philosophical 
principles  of  teaching,  and  the  conoitions  of  its 
success;  and  special  didadicsy  or  methodics^ 
which  ^iplies  the  general  truths  to  the  several 
branches  of  instruction,  the  different  ages  to  be 
instructed,  and  the  various  individual  characters 
and  their  treatment.  The  distinction  between 
didactics  and  pedagogy *iii  the  narrower  sense 'is 
made  only  for  the  sake  of  separate  scientific 
treatment,  as  it  is  universally  conceded  that  all 
instruction  can  be  i^endered  a  means  of  moral 
education,  and  that  no  instruction  deserves  the 
name,  or  can  be  truly  successful,  without  a  cor- 
responding development  of  moral  power.  In  any 
branch  of  instruction,  the  very  hrst  beginning 
presupposes  attention  on  tlie  part  of  the  pupil, 
while  tne  progress  made  will  oepend  on  his  self- 
activity ,  and  his  ultimate  mastership  on  his  full 
appropriation  of  all  the  moral  power  inherent  in 
the  branch  of  art  or  science  concerned.  On  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  moral  power,  engendered  by 
such  mastership,  must  be  presupposed,  if  he  is  to 
impart  to  his  pupil  attention,  self-activity,  and 
love  for  the  suoject.  In  regard  to  the  age  of 
the  pupil,  instruction  and  moral  education  bear 
to  each  other  a  changing  proportion.  During 
the  first  age, — from  earhest  infancy  up  to  the 
eighth  or  tenth  year,  the  so-called  formal  pur- 
pose of  education  prevails  in  importance;  the 
several  functions  of  the  youthful  mind  must  be 
made  self-active,  and  the  material  purpose  of 
didactics, — the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  posi- 
tive  leaminff. must  be  made  a  meK  m^  toi^e 
former,  so  that  no  more  of  each  concentric  circle 
of  facts  be  given  to  appropriate  than  can  be  di- 
gested for  the  benent  of  each  function.  The 
second  age,  which  extends  to  the  beginning  of 
sexual  matiuity,  is  the  one  during  which  instruc- 
tion and  education  should  be,  as  it  were,  in  e(}ui- 
poise;  while,  in  the  period  after  sexual  matunty, 
the  material  purpose,  that  of  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  may  preponderate.  In  re- 
gard to  the  branches  of  instruction,  general  di- 
dactics shows  which  of  these  are  adapted  to  the 
several  staces  of  the  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  three  ages,  bxA  which  ooncentnc 
circle  of  facts  and  truths  of  every  science  and  art 
may  be  introduced  at  the  time  when  it  can  serve 
as  wholesome  mental  and  moral  food.  A  most 
important  distinction  is  made  between  the  peda- 
^(ogical  and  the  scientific  treatment  of  every  sub- 
ject of  instruction,  the  latter  beine  of  necessity 
systematic  and  synthetic,  while  tiie  former  should 
oe  methodic  and  analytic  first,  synthetic  last; 
that  is  to  say,  should  introduce  every  object  of 
learning  at  such  a  time,  tuid  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  may  be  mentally  and  morally  appropriated. 
Special  didactics,  commonly  designated  as  me- 
ihoaics,  treats  of  the  pedagogical  means  proper 
in  each  branch  of  instruction,  at  each  age  and 
stage  of  development.  An  explanation  of  the 
more  important  methods  of  didactics  will  be 
found  imder  the  titles  of  the  various  branches.  In 
general,  however,  we  may  state  that  all  promi- 
nent educators  concur  in  holding  that  the  teacher 


is  every-where  the  best  method,  as  he  is  in  fMt 
the  school  its^,  if  he  be  a  true  teacher.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  dangerous  error  to  sup- 
pose, on  that  account,  that  every  teacher  should 
be  left  free  to  invent  his  own  methods,  or  could 
be  expected  to  be  successful  without  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  best  methods  in  use.  This  error 
will  be  avoided  bv  those  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
are  so  deeply- imbued  with  tiie  great  ree^jonfii- 
bilitv  of  their  calling,  as  to  fed  t^t  the  wisdom 
of  tne  preoeding  generations  of  sreat  teadios 
cannot  oe  neglected,  and,  ther^ore,  that  the 
methods  devised  and  practiced  bv  them  should 
be  made  a  subject  of  uithful  and  conscientious 
study ;  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  realize  the 
principle  that  the  most  approved  methods  can- 
not benefit  a  teacher  who  has  not  mentaUy  so- 
appropriated  them  as  to  reproduce  them  aooord- 
ins  to  his  own  individuality,  and  to  be  Me  Uy 
adbpt  ^em  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  his  pupOs, 
as  well  as  to  all  other  circumstances  in  which  be 
is  placed.  AU  teaching  should  be  methodical  in 
every  aspect;  it  should  oe  based  on  the  thorough 
appropriation  of  a  proper  system  of  pedagogy; 
and  it  should  be  a  natural  outffrowtn  of  the 
teacher's  personality,  if  it  is  to  peilorm  its  premier 
office  in  me  wo^  of  real  education. 

DX^TEBWBa,  Friedrioh  Adolf  Wil- 
helm,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  eduoadonal 
writers  of  Germany,  in  the  present  oentuiy,  waa 
bom  at  Siegen,  Oct.  29.,  1790,  and  died  at  &riiii, 
July  7.,  1866.  After  studying,  at  the  universitaeS' 
of  Herbom  and  Tubingen,  uieology,  philosopfayr 
mathematics,  and  natural  scienoeThe  became,  in 
1810,  a  private  tutor  at  Mannheim ;  in  1811, 
teacher  at  the  secondary  school  of  Worms,  whick 
at  that  time  was  French;  in  1813,  teacher  at^ 
the  model  school  of  Frankfort ;  in  1818,  second 
rector  of  the  Latin  school  of  Elberfeld;  and,  in 
1820,  first  teacher  and  acting  president  of  the 
seminary  at  Meurs.  While  in  the  latter  position, 
he  gained  a  reputation  both  as  a  teaoier  and 
as  an  educational  writer,  which  spread  thiough- 
out  Germany.  He  not  only  compiled  a  lax^  num- 
ber of  school  books,  many  of  which  are  still  in 
extensive  use,  but  also  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  educational  controversies  of  the  day.  In 
1827,  he  founded  the  Bheinische  Blatter  fkr 
Unterricht  und  Brziehung,  a  quarterly  jooroal 
devoted  to  instruction  and  educaticm,  with  special 
regard  to  elementary  instruction.  In  1832,  bo 
accepted  a  call  as  director  of  the  teadiers'  aemi- 
nary  at  Berlin,  where,  as  an  advocate  of  sweeping: 
ana  radical  reforms,  he  had  to  contend  with  many 
difficulties.  In  1836,  the  Prussian  government, 
sent  Diesterweg  to  Denmark,  to  obeore  uid  r&-^ 
port  on  the  monitorial  system  which  prevailed  in 
the  schools  of  that  country.  Diest»weg*s  r^Kirt>. 
published  under  the  title  of  Bemerktmgen  und 
Ansichten  auf  einer  pddagogischen  Reise  naich 
den  ddnischen  Staaten  im  Sommer  1836  (Berlin, 
1836),  was  adverse  to  the  Danish  system,  and 
called  forth  replies  from  Zerrenner  and  others. 
In  1846,  Diesterweg  took  an  influential  part  in 
the  celebration,  by  the  German  teachers,  of  the 
centennial  birthday  of  Pestalozzi,  and  in  found- 
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log  an  institutioii  for  orphans,  as  an  appropriate 
monument  to  the  great  regenerator  of  modem 
popalar  education. 

Diesterweg  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  political 
consenratists  and  the  orthodox  Protestants,  but 
maintained  himself,  amidst  constant  conflicts, 
until  1847,  when  the  minister  of  educational  and 
ecdesiastical  affairs,  Eichhom,  suspended  him 
horn  office.  Three  yeais  later,  in  1850,  he  was 
definitely  removed,  but  his  entire  salary  was 
IdPt  to  him.  Henceforth,  he  devoted  his  time 
partly  to  literary  labors,  and  partly  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  his  views  in  the  town  coimdl  of  Berlin 
and  the  Prussian  parliament,  to  both  of  which 
bodies  the  city  of  berlin  elected  him  a  member. 
In^the  Prussian  parliament,  Diesterwcig  was  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  princij^es  which 
the  Prussian  government,  at  that  time,  endeav- 
ored to  carry  into  effect,  in  the  state  school  svstem, 
and  especially  to  the  famous  '*  three  school  regu- 
lations" {Schulregulalive),  which  aimed  at  sub- 
stituting for  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  the  most 
intimate  connection  between  church  and  school. 
Diesterweg  was  generally  regarded  by  the  teachers 
of  Protestant  Germany  as  the  leader  of  the 
partv  which  demanded  an  entire  disconnection 
of  Uie  school  from  the  church ;  and,  by  his  own 
party,  he  was  looked  upon  with  sentiments  of 
profound  love  and  admiration.  When  he  cele- 
teated,  Oct  29.,  1865,  his  seventy-fifth  birthday, 
a  number  of  his  pupils  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
presented  him  with  a  silver  laurel  wreath. 

The  views  of  Diesterw^  concerning  the  rela- 
tion between  religion  and  education  necessarily 
provoked  the  determined  opposition  of  those 
who  did  not  share  them,  but  even  his  opponents 
concede  the  excellence  of  many  of  his  school 
books.  Among  these  books,  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Lehrbuch  der  mcUhemaliscJien 
Geograpkie  und  papuldren  Himmelakunde  (8th 
edit,  Berlin,  1874);  Leitfaden  fUr  den  Unter- 
richi  m  der  Formen-  und  Grdssenlehre  (3d  edit, 
Elberfeki,  1836);  Prakiischer  Lekrgang/&r  den 
UrUerrichi  in  der  deuischen  Spracke  (Part  1., 
6th  edit,  Gtitersloh,  1836;  Part  2.  and  3.,  5th 
edit,  1836);  Praktisches  Rechenbuch  f&r  Ele- 
meniar-  und  hOhere  BUrgerschuient  in  conneo- 
iioa  with  Heuser  (part  1.,  21st  edit,  Gtitersloh, 
1865;  part  2.,  11th  edit,  1861;  part  3.,  4th  edit, 
I860);  Methodischea  Handbuch  fur  den  Ge- 
mmimiunterrichi  im  Rechneny  also  in  connection 
with  Henser  (2  vols.,  6th  edit,  Gtitersloh,  1864); 
and  the  ElemenUxr-Qeometrie  (4th  edit,  Frank- 
fort, 1874).  As  an  orsan  for  the  dissemination 
of  his  views,  he  establi^ed,  in  1851,  in  addition 
to  the  Rheiniscke  BUiMer,  his  Pddagogisches 
Jdhrbuchy  of  which  one  annual  volume  appeared 
regularly  until  his  death.  This  theory  of  in- 
struction and  education  is  fuUy  developed  in  the 
Wegioeiser  zur  Bildtmg  fur  deuiscne  Lehrer, 
which  he  published  in  union  with  Bormann, 
LQben,  Mager,  and  other  teachers  (5th  edit, 
Essen,  1875).  He  treats  in  this  work  of  the  prin- 
ciples according  to  which  man  should  be  in- 
structed and  Mucated  in  general,  and  of  the 
method  which  should  be  observed  in  teaching 


the  different  branches  of  instruction  in  particular, 
llie  literature  on  every  subject  is  siven  with 
critical  remarks.  As  the  aim  of  all  eaucation  he 
regards  the  principle  of  "self-activity  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good." 
Christianity  he  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  svs- 
tem of  religion,  and  the  divisions  of  Christiamty 
as  resultinjg  from  the  different  decrees  of  culture 
in  the  individuals  who  embraced  it  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ^raaually 
assumed  a  tone  of  ^reat  bitterness,  provoked  to  a 
creat  extent  by  his  personal  conmcts  with  the 
Prussian  government.  He  was  outspoken  in  ad- 
vocating that  the  denominational  character  of  Uie 
public  ^ool  should  be  abolished,  and  that  unseo- 
tarian  *'communal"  or  "^national  schools"  should 
be  established  in  their  place.  He  did  not  wish^ 
however,  to  have  religious  instruction  excluded 
from  the  schools,  but  favored  an  instruction  in 
the  general  tenets  of  religion  by  the  teacher. 

Although  Diesterweg  devoted  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  elementary  schools,  he  also  wrote  on 
the  reform  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  still 
more  on  that  of  the  universities.  In  his  essay 
Ueber  das  Verderben  avf  deutschen  Universi- 
tdten,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  work  Beilrdge 
zur  Lebensfrage  der  CivUiscUion  (Essen,  1836), 
he  severely  censured  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  at  the  German  universities,  and  con- 
tended that  the  method  of  teaching  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  wants  of  the  age, 
and  that  the  studies,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
the  students,  should  no  longer  remain  without 
superintendence  by  the  proper  authorities.  The 
universities  were  defenoed  against  these  charges 
hy  Prof.  Leo,  of  Halle,  in  the  work  Herr  Ih, 
Diesterweg  und  die  deutschen  UniversUdUen 
(Leipsic,  1866). 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Diesterweg,  a  number 
of  his  friends,  pupils,  and  admirers  determined 
to  establish,  in  commemoration  of  his  merits,  a 
Diesterweg-Stiftungt  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enable  a  number  of  competent  teachers  to  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  educational  labors  in  the 
spirit  of  Diesterweg.  The  Stiflung  embraces  with- 
in the  scope  of  these  labors  educational  lectures, 
the  publication  of  educational  works,  inclusive  of 
a  continuation  of  Diesterweg's  Jahrbuch ;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  national  German  model 
school  on  the  basis  of  Diesterw^'s  principles. — 
See  Knecut,  Adolf  Diesterweg^  sein  Leben  und 
i&reben  (in  Magaein  fir  Pddagogik,  1869) ; 
Langenbbrg,  a.  Diesterweg^  sein  L^>en  und 
seine  Schrtften  (Frankfort,  1869 ;  this  bio^phy 
contains  a  complete  list  of  all  the  writings  of 
Diesterw^).  A  "  Memoir  "  of  Diesterw^  has^ 
appeajped  m  Babnabd's  Journal  qf  Education, 
in  which  are  also  published  translations  of  sev- 
eral essays  of  Diesterw^;  as.  Catechism  of 
Methods  (f  Teaching,  School  Discipline  and 
Plans  qf  Instruction,  Intuitional  and  Speaking 
Exercises.  A  selection  from  the  works  of  Die- 
sterweg, with  a  biographical  introduction,  has 
been  published  by  £lnqenberg,  under  the  tide, 
A,  Diesterweg,  Lichtstrahlen  aus  seinen  Schrif- 
ten  (Leipsic,  1875). 
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DIFFIDEKOE,  or  an  instinctive  distruBt  of 
one's  own  ability,  arising  from  peculiarities  of 
temperament  and  mental  constitution,  very  often 
characterizes  both  children  and  adults ;  and,  when 
it  is  excessive,  presents  a  very  serious  hihderance, 
in  respect  to  both  moral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion, to  the  teacher  who  faik  to  study  sufficiently 
the  individual  characters  of  his  pupils,  or  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  proper  methoos  of  addressing 
their  peculiar  traits,  so  as  to  guide  or  correct 
their  natural  tendencies.  Every  teacher  of  ex- 
perience is  aware  that  some  duldren  are  bold, 
forward,  confident,  or  conceited;  while  others 
are  timorous,  shy,  bashful,  and  diffident.  The 
former  seem  to  be  better  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  make  a  more  gratifying  return  for  the 
teacher's  efforts,  because  they  are  ready  to  make 
an  immediate  use  or  display  of  their  acquire- 
ments; while  the  others,  however  much  the^ 
may  have  learned,  fail  to  meet  the  ordinary  exi- 
gencies of  school  recitations,  examinations,  or 
public  exhibitions,  on  account  of  their  excessive 
self-restraint,  and  their  natural  shrinking  from 
any  trial  of  their  iU)ility.  They  fail  because 
they  think  they  will  fail,  or  because  they  are  so 
sensitive  to  censure  or  unfavorable  criticism, 
that  they  are  paralyzed  by  the  apprehension  of 
it.  Of  this  peculiar  trait  the  poet  Cowper  was 
a  singular  example;  and  all  are  familiar  with 
the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  performance  of  his  public  duties  as 
clerk  to  the  nouse  of  lords,  almost  unseating  his 
reason,  and  compelling  him  at  last  to  resign  the 
honorable  and  lucrative  position  whidi  his 
friends  had  obtained  for  him. 

This  peculiar  trait  of  character,  according  to 
Spurzheim,  is  the  ''effect  of  circumspection, 
combined  witb  secretiveness  and  intellect;"  to 
which  may  be  added  deficient  self-esteem,  and  a 
sensitive,  impressible  temperament.  When  the 
feeling  of  secretiveness,  or  shyness  is  predomi- 
nant, diffidence  assumes  the  form  of  basnfulness; 
when  caution  is  the  leading  trait,  it  is  the  sense 
of  dan^  that  restrains;  and  when  self-esteem 
is  deficient,  it  is  humility,  modesty,  or  an  extrav- 
agant impression  of  inability.  AU  these  phases 
should  be  subjected  by  the  tesuiher  to  a  close  and 
discriminating  scrutiny,  and  proper  means  should 
be  adopted  to  mve  tone  and  oaJanoe  to  the  char- 
acter, as  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  a 
judicious  education.  Some  of  the  best  minds 
have  been  characterized  by  diffidence ;  but  gen- 
erally the^  possessed  other  qualities  which  coun- 
teracted its  effects,  or  compensated  for  the  in- 
firmity. Washington  was  noted  for  his  modesty, 
arising,  without  doubt,  from  natural  diffidence 
mixed  and  tempered  with  firmness  and  an  un- 
usually strong  sense  of  moral  rectitude ;  but  he 
was  also  distmguished  for  his  fearleasneas  in  the 
presence  of  extreme  peril,  showing  that  diffidence 
IS  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  intrepidity. 

In  dealing  with  children  who  possess  this 
trait,  the  teacher  should  use  every  means  of  en- 
ooura§pment,  ^ould  be  careful  not  to  place  the 
pupil  m  positions  in  which  there  is  a  probability 
of  failure  and  disgrace,  and  should  aim  to  con- 


trol his  will  by  an  appeal  to  his  affections,  his 
love  of  approbation,  and  his  sense  of  ri^t,  rather 
than  to  nis  fear  or  his  sense  of  shame.  His  self- 
esteem  being  deficient,  everything  should  be 
done  to  cultivate  it,  and  he  should,  therefore,  be 
led  rather  by  praise  than  driven  by  censure ;  but, 
above  every  tiling  else,  in  a  child  who  is  want- 
ing in  self-esteem,  should  the  seeds  of  moral  prin- 
ciple be  planted;  so  that  if  he  is  not  governed  by 
pnde  or  a  sense  of  personal  honor,  he  ma^  list^i 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  The  principle  un- 
derlying this  treatment  is,  to  coimteract  the  bad 
effects  of  a  deficiency  in  certain  mental  qualities 
by  addressing  those  which  are  strongor  excessive. 
Hecker,  in  Jne  Scientific  Basis  (/EducaHoni  in 
this  connection  remarks,  *'If  the  child  with  whom 
tbe  teacher  is  dealing  has  these  restraining  facul- 
ties large,  the  teacher,  on  that  account,  hB&  more 
difficult  in  guiding  him,  but  has  the  conditions 
of  greater  success  if  he  can  succeed  in  doing  so. 
On  this  disposition  depends  the  character  of 
self-sustained  and  self-made  men.'* 

DILIQEKCB,  the  virtue  of  constancy  in 
labor,  is  an  important,  though  not  the  sole,  means 
of  success  in  any  branch  of  human  calling.  It 
is  a  function  of  the  will  power,  as  distingnished 
from  intellect  and  sensation,  and  is  of  sponta- 
neous growth,  wherever  the  occupation  is  akin  to 
the  indination  and  ph)ductive  of  pleasure.  It 
can,  therefore,  artififdally  be  engendered  (uily 
by  connecting  the  occupation  witb  pleasnrable 
emotions  that  are  not  foreign  to  the  subject 
Where  the  latter  are  missing,  only  dire  necessity 
can  keep  diligence  alive, — either  some  necessity 
from  natural,  or  from  positive  law.  But  then 
diligence  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  though  it  may 
continue  as  a  habit,  mechanically  as  it  were.  In 
education,  diligence  is  more  powerful  than  nat- 
ural adaptation,  as  all  the  experience  derrved 
from  the  history  of  great  men  snows.  It  is  the 
office  of  pedagogy  to  promote  diligence  in  the 
pupils  by  spontaneous  growth,  as  is  done  in  tlie 
kindei^garten  igrstem  of  education.  Where  such 
spontaneous  growth  has  not  been  effected  l^  ear^ 
influences,  an  artificial  growth  must  be  cultivated; 
but  the  pleasurable  emotions  to  be  connected 
with  the  occupation,  should  be  prompted  as 
little  as  possible  by  means  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject, such  as,  for  instance,  outwara  punishm^its, 
rewards,  purely  mechanical  discipline,  or  tlie 
stimulus  of  ambition.  Whatever  the  occupa- 
tion or  study  in  which  pupils  are  required  to 
engage,  they  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  in- 
duced to  take  a  lively  interest  in  it  for  its  own 
sake ;  because  such  an  interest  will  arouse  into 
active  exercise  all  the  best  powers  of  their  mixidsr 
and  thus  lead  to  the  most  effective  and  salataiy 
educational  discipline.  Besides,  the  habit  of  de- 
pending upon  external  incentives, — the  love  of 
distinction,  of  praise,  of  pleasure,  or  of  gDun, 
must  necessarily  engender  selfishness,  and  xkajti, 
narrow  and  debase  the  mind  which  a  generooa, 
earnest  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  a  praiseworthy  ob- 
ject would  expand  and  ennoble. 

DILWOBTH,  Thomasy  an  English  teadier, 
and  the  author  of  several  veiy  sucoeasfol  and 
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popular  school  text-books,  among  which  were  a  \  eminence  in  the  use  of  the  catechetical  method 
JVetr  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue  (London,  •  of  instruction,  which,  through  his  influence,  not 
1740),  which  passed  through  more  than  forty  only  came  into  general  use,  but  was  sometimes 
editions,  and  a  Compendittm  of  Arithmetic  (Lon-  carried  to  an  ex^me.  He  insisted  that  women 
don,  1752) ;  also  The  Book-keeper's  Assistaniy  should  receive  an  education  not  inferior  to  tibat 
8yo.,  and  the  Schoolmasier^s  Asststant^  12mo.  i  of  men,  since  woman  bears  the  most  prominent 
These  were  among  the  most  noted  school  books  part  in  the  education  of  the  rising  ^neration. 
of  ^eir  time.    Dilworth  died  in  1780.  His  views  on  female  education  arelaid  down  in 


DIKTEB,  Dr.  Oustav  Friedrich,  a  Ger- 


a  work,  entitled  Malvina,    Although  he  did  not 


manedacator,wasbomFebr.  29..  1760.  at  Boma, ;  begin  his  literary  activity  until  he  was  forty 


in  Saxony.    He  received  his  first  education  at  I  yeais  of  a^,  he  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the 


the  Furslenschule  of  (jrimma,  where,  at  that 
time,  the  monitorial  system  was  in  use,  and  ihe 
best  scholars  of  the  upper  classes,  under  the  name 


most  prolific  educational  writers  in  Germany. 
His  complete  works  edited  by  Wilhelm  (1841 — 
51)  are  contained  in  42  volumes.  They  are  divided 


of  Obergeseilejit  aided  in  the  instruction  of  the  i  into  four  sections;  the  first  containing  hisex^t- 

S»nnger  pupils.  Dinter  greatly  distinguished  ical  writinoS  (12  vOiiC)f  tfte  second,  we  catecoet- 
mself  as  Obergesell,  and  gave  indications  of  the  '  ical  (16  vote.),  the  third,  the  pedagomcal  (9  voku), 
eminence  which  he  subsequently  attained  as  an  '  and  the  fourth  the  ascetical  works  15  vols.).  Tm 
educator.  After  studying  theology  at  the  uni- 1  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  the  Sckttttehrerbihd, 
versity  of  Leipeic,  and  being  for  five  years  tutor  has  been  severely  criticised  from  several  points; 
in  a  private  family,  he  was  appointed,  in  1787,  but  two  of  his  works,  entitled  Die  vorzugtichsten 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Kitzscher,  near  Boma.  Here  I  Regebi  der  PddaaogiJc,  MMhodik  und  Schul- 
he  gratuitously  received  young  men  into  his  house  I  meisterJdugheit  (7th  edit.,  1 836)  and,  Die  vorzOg^ 
in  order  to  educate  them  as  school-teachers,  and  I  lichsten  Regeln  der  Katechetik  (7th  edit.,  1827)» 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  highest  school  i  are  regarded  as  standard  works  of  imperishable 
Ixmrds  of  the  country  by  the  superior  knowledge  1  value. — See  Dinter's  Leben^  von  ikm  selbst  be- 
which  his  pupils  showed  on  entering  the  normal  schrieben  (Plauen,  1860);  Schmidt,  Qeschichte 
sdiooL    Lie  was,  therefore,  offered,  m  1797,  the   der  Pddagogik,  vol.  rv. 

position  of  director  of  the  teachers'  seminary  at  DIPLOMA  (Gr.  Siirhjua,  any  thing  doubled, 
Friodrichstadt-Dre»den,  which  he  accepted,  al-  or  folded),  a  term  anciently  given  to  a  formal 
though  it  yielded  a  smaller  income,  hoping  to  certificate  of  authority,  because  such  dociunents 
find  there  a  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness,  were  usually  written  on  double  or  folded  waxen 
In  consequence  of  his  able  administration,  the  tablets.  In  more  modem  times,  the  term  was 
seminary  attained  a  high  reputation ;  but,  as  his  applied  to  a  royal  charter  or  to  any  governmental 
health  failed,  he  resumed,  m  1807,  the  chai^  testimonial  of  authority,  privilege,  or  dignity, 
of  a  village  church.  Again  he  received  young  (Hence  the  science  of  state  documents  is  called 
men  into  his  house,  and  prepared  them  for  diplomatics,)  The  term  is  now  chiefly  confined 
the  gymnasium,  employing  some  of  his  former  to  a  certificate  ^ven  by  a  university,  college,  or 
pupus  as  assistants.  In  1816,  the  Prussian  gov- 1  other  literary  mstitution,  as  an  evidence  that 
emment  appointed  him  consistorial  and  school  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  conferred  has  at- 
councilor  at  Konigsberg.  He  found  the  schools  i  tained  a  certain  degree  of  scholarship ;  or,  in  the 
which  he  had  to  inspect  m  a  deplorable  condition,  case  of  professionar  schools,  as  a  license  to  prao- 
When  he  made  his  first  tour  of  inspection,  there    tioe  a  particular  art 


were  forty-two  rural  and  two  town  schools,  in 
which  not  a  single  child  was  able  to  write  a  let- 
ter. Twelve  years  later,  all  the  boys  who  had 
been  regular  in  their  studies,  in  sixty  out  of 
sixty-seven  schools,  had  acquired  this  ability. 


DISOrPLBS    OF    CHRIST,    or  as   thev 
prefer  to  be  named,  "  The  Church  of  Christ, 
a  body  of  Baptists,  sometimes  called  by  their 
opponents  '*  Campbellites,"  after  Thomas  Camp- 
beU  and  his  son  Alexander  Campbell,  who  gave 


One  year  after  settling  at  Konigsbei^,  he  re-  the  inmaediate  origin  and  distinctive  character 
oeived,  in  addition  to  his  office  as  councilor,  an  to  the  denomination.  The  original  purpose  of 
appointment  as  professor  at  the  university.  He  |  Thomas  Campbell,  who  came  to  the  United 
was  an  indefatigable  writer,  working,  on  an  States,  in  1808,  from  Ireland,  as  the  minister  of  a 
average,  eighty-three  hours  a  week.  He  died  Presbyterian  denomination  known  as  the  Seoed- 
May29.,1831.  As  a  theologian,  Dinter  belonged  ers,  was  to  unite  the  various  denominations  of 
to  the  Rationalists'  school,  though  he  never  at-  Christians  on  the  exclusive  basis  of  the  Bible, 
tacked  the  Evangelical  school.  His  merits  as  a  For  a  time,  the  congregations  organized  by  the 
school  inspector,  teacher,  and  educational  writer  ;  two  Campbells  attacned  themselves  to  a  Baptist 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  his  life  was  so  pure,  that  association ;  but,  in  1827,  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
even  the  opponents  of  his  theological  views,  ,  organization  was  begun.  The  cK«ctp/e«  believe  in 
without  exception,  recognize  the  prominent  pod-  |  "  wtptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  and  practice 
tion  which  he  occupies  in  the  history  of  educa-  '  weekly    conununion.      In  church  government. 


tion.  He  exerted  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  educational  system  of  Prussia,  bv  introducing 
into  the  state  school  the  ideas  of  Basedow  and 
Pestalozzi,  which  heretofore  had  been  applied  only 
in  private  institutions.   He  was  a  master  of  rare 


this  denomination  is  congregational.  In  1874, 
a  committee  of  conference  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Free  Will  Baptists  on  a  union  of 
the  two  denominations.  The  membership  in  the 
United  States,   chiefly    in   the    Southern  and 
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Western  states,  is  estimated  at  about  500,000 ; 
in  the  British  Islands,  they  numbered,  in  1874, 
109  churches ;  and  congr^tions  have  also  been 
established  in  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Australia.  They  have  always  taken  a  deej)  in- 
terest in  education,  and  have  a  large  number  of 
academies  and  seminaries,  as  well  as  several  col- 
leges of  hi^h  standing.  1'he  most  .^prominent 
among  their  literary  institutions  are  Bethany 
College,  founded  by  Alexander  Campbell,  and 
presided  over  by  him  until  his  death ;  Kentucky 
University,  at  Lexington,  Ky.;  the  Northwes- 
tern Christian  Univeisity,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Abingdon  CoUese,  at  Abingdon,  111.;  Eureka 
College,  at  Eureka,  111. ;  and  Hiram  CoU^e,  at 
Hiram,  Ohio.  Female  colleges  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Columbia,  Mo.,  Versailles  and  Har- 
rodsburg,  Ky.,  and  Bloomington,  HI.  Theological 
schools  are  connected  with  the  Kentucky  (Jni- 
vendty  and  Eureka  College.  A  Bible  school  for 
colored  ministers  was  established  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  1874.  The  number  of  Sunday-schools  in 
1874  was  2,450,  with  253,000  scholars.  For 
fuller  information  on  the  literary  institutions  of 
this  denomination,  see  the  special  articles  on  the 
colleges  above  mentioned. 

DISCIPLINE  (Lat.  disciplinaf  from  discere, 
to  learn),  a  term  which,  according  to  its  literal 
acceptation,  means  the  condition  of  a  disciple,  or 
learner;  that  is,  subordination  requiring  strict 
obedience  to  certain  directions  or  rules,  or  con- 
formity with  a  system  of  instruction,  having  for 
its  object  some  und  of  training.  Hence  the  word 
discipline  is  sometimes  used  in  an  active  sense  as 
synonymous  with  training  or  culture,  as  in  the 
exprMsion  inteUedual  or  moral  discipline.  Some- 
times it  is  employed  to  denote  school  govern- 
ment ;  and,  frequently  also  punishment  for  the 
commission  of  offenses.  Ine  word,  however, 
should,  particularly  in  education,  be  confined  to 
its  strict  meanins  as  above  defined.  In  all  teach- 
ing, there  is  need  of  attention  and  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil ;  and  as  an  important  aim 
of  education  ia  to  instill  certain  habits  as  a  basis 
for  the  formation  of  character,  the  learner  must 
be  required  constantly  and  punctiliously  to  con- 
form to  certain  rules  and  general  precepts ;  and 
^e  discipline  of  the  teacher  is  gcxxl  or  bad  in 
proportion  as  he  succeeds  in  enforcing  obedience 
to  these  necessary  rules.  In  lai^  schools,  the 
system  of  regulations  becomes  more  complicated, 
'and  a  habitual  ready  attention  to  them  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  produces  what  is  technically 
called  order,  (See  Order.)  This  kind  of  dis- 
cipline assimilates  to  what  is  required  in  an 
army,  with  the  special  object  of  so  unifying  a 
lar^  number  of  men  that  they  may  be  moved  as 
a  single  person.  In  military  discipline,  the  indi- 
vidual is  sacrificed  to  the  general  object  to  be 
attained  by  its  enforcement ;  indeed,  he  has  no 
claim  to  consideration,  except  what  is  secondary 
and  subordinate.  The  danger,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  lar^  schools,  is  that  the  same  principle 
will  be  apphed,  the  interests  of  the  pupils  as  in- 
dividuals being  lost  sight  of  in  the  endeavor  to 
enforce  mere  discipline  for  the  purpose  of  gen- 


eral management  or  show.  In  education,  how- 
ever, the  interests  of  the  individual  should  never 
be  disregarded.  School  machinery, — mardung 
and  coimtermarching,  simultaneous  movem^its, 
the  motionless  gaze,  or  the  dead  silence  of  multi- 
tudes of  children,  all  perhaps  trembling  under 
restraint,  certainly  constitutes  a  kind  of  diad« 

Eline,  but  a  kind,  if  not  absolutely  pemicioos,  of 
ut  little  educational  value.  Order  is  indi^en- 
sable  to  the  proper  working  of  a  school ;  but  it  has 
been  well  remarked  that "  good  order  involves 
impression  rather  than  repression;  it  does  not 
consist  in  a  coercion  horn  which  result  merely 
silence,  and  a  vacant  gaze  of  painful  restraint;  biit 
it  proceeds  from  the  steady  action  of  awakened 
and  interested  intellect, — the  kindling  of  an 
earnest  purpose  and  an  ambition  to  exoeL" 
Hence,  the  discipline  that  is  necessary  to  produce 
order  in  a  school  or  class,  is  of  seconoaiy  im- 
portance, in  comparison  with  that  which  has  for 
Its  object  to  train  the  intellectual  and  moral  nat- 
ure of  the  pupils  as  individuals.  '*By  discij^ne,'* 
says  Currie,  **we  und^rBtand  the  application  of 
the  motives  which  prompt  the  pupil  to  diligent 
study  and  to  good  conduct ;"  that  is,  such  mo- 
tives as  the  desire  of  the  approbation  of  teacher 
or  parent,  emulation,  or  the  desire  of  distinction, 
the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  fear  of  punishment. 
To  what  extent  these  motives  should  be  reaorled 
to,  and  their  comparative  efficacy  in  dealing 
with  children  of  oifferent  temperaments  and 
traits  of  character,  constitute  important  sutgecti 
for  careful  discussion.  (See  Govbrnmsnt,  and 
Rewards.) 

All  moral  discipline  must  be  directed  to  the 
training  of  the  will ;  and  it  is  in  this  connedion 
that  the  consideration  of  motives  becomes  of 
primary  importance.  Educators  are  at  con- 
siderable variance  as  to  the  proper  methods  of 
controlling  the  will  of  children,  home  advocate^ 
in  all  cases,  an  application  of  the  law  of  kind- 
ness, and  contend  that  physical  force  shonld 
never  be  brought  in  to  coerce  or  restnun  eren 
the  most  self-willed  pupil;  others  are  of  the 
opinion,  based  on  experience,  as  they  claim,  tiiat, 
in  some  cases,  physical  punishment  is  indiroen- 
sable.  (See  Corporal  Fdnishment.)  The  oest 
training  is,  without  doubt,  that  wnich  brings 
into  play  the  pupil's  high^  nature,  and  leaves 
him  luibitually  actuated  by  motives  derived  from 
it  The  child  cannot  be  always  restrained  by 
fear, — that  is,  the  fear  of  immediate  physical 
pain ;  and,  hence,  the  discipline  to  whidi  he  is  to 
be  subjected,  should  be  such  as  Mrill  implant 
motives  and  principles  of  conduct  that  will  be 
effective  as  a  means  of  permanent  self  control 
The  mere  subduing  of  the  will  of  children  is  not 
sufficient;  indeed,  it  may  be  injurious.  The 
aim  of  the  teacher  shoiUd  be  to  bring  the  will 
into  subjection  to  conscience  and  a  sense  of  rig^t; 
in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  educator,  "to  dis- 
courage the  child  in  the  proper  development  of 
its  nature  has  a  tendency  to  crush  out  the  life  of 
the  child  rather  than  to  cultivate  that  life  into 
better  methods  of  thought  and  action."  The 
motives  brought  to  \xSr  in    the    schocd-room 
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«hoald,  as  far  as  possible,  be  those  which  will  be 
operatiye  in  after  life.    Special  school  incentives, 
4Rich  as  merit  marks  etc,  are  useful  and  proper 
within  certain  limitations ;  but  the  great  aim 
sbould  be  to  dispense  with  them,  and  substitute 
nataral  for  artitfcial  motives — motives  that  will 
•diiig  to  the  child  during  his  whole  after  life. 
Unnatural,  overstrained  discipline,  that  is,  the 
exaction  of  a  precise  conformity  with  the  minor 
r^ralations  of  a  school,  not  only  crushes  out  the 
individuality  of  the  child  for  the  time,  but  in  its 
reaction  engenders  a  feeling  of  resistance  in  his 
mind,  whi<£,  having  no  outward  demonstration, 
naturally  results  in  a  habit  of  deceit    Nothing 
is  80  baneful  to  the  nature  of  a  child  as  an  at- 
mosphere of  tyranny  and  arbitrair  power ;  and 
any  system  of  discipline  that  is  founded  exdu- 
stvely  upon  it,  must  produce  the  wont  effects 
ponble.    After  all,  the  best  discipline,  even  if 
the  outward  order  should  not  be  so  exact,  is  that 
which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils  through 
the  consist^it  example,  and  the  kindly  heart-felt 
sympathies  of  the  living  teacher,  whose  venr 
presence  is  sunshine  to  Ins  school,  and  who  quelk 
waywardiiess  by  the  very  sublimity  of  his  jpa- 
tienoe,  firmness,  and  penect  self-control,     (see 

COWSCIEXCB,  CULTUBB  OP.) 

DI8PX7TATIONS,  the  old  form  of  rhetor- 
ical exennses  in  which  candidates  for  degrees,  in 
the  universities,  were  formerly  required  to  ex- 
hibit their  powers.  Hence  the  term  wrangler 
as  applied  m  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, to  those  who  have  attained  mist-class 
honors  in  the  public  mathematical  examinations. 
These  din>utations  occupied  a  very  prominent 
place  in  tne  ooUe^  woric  when  the  formal  Aris- 
totelian or  syllogistic  logic  (dialecUcs)  was  much 
in  vogue,  as  being  the  most  valuable  of  all  ac- 
compushments,  and  the  best  test  of  educational 
progress.  They  were  of  two  kinds:  ordinary y 
or  those  performed  privately  in  term  time  for 
practice ;  and  extraordinary ^  or  those  performed 
publicly  as  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  de- 
gree, llie  exercise  finally  became  absurd  and  was 
held  up  to  ridicule.  The  foUowing  nves  a  hu- 
morous description  of  the  method  of  £^utation 
at  Oxford,  England,  in  the  last  century  : 

''The  persons  of  this  argumentative  drama   are 
three ;  namely,  the  opponettt^  the  respondent,  and  the 
'moderator.    The  opponent  is  the  person  who  alwayn 
begins  the  attack,  and  is  sure  of  losing  the  dav,  being 
always  (as  they  call  it)  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ques- 
tion;  though  oftentimes,  that  side  is  palpably  the 
right  side,  according  to  our  modern  philosophy  and 
discoveries.    The  respondent  sits  over  against  the  op- 
ponent, and  is  prepared  to  deny  whatever  he  affirms, 
and  always  comes  off  with  flying  colors,  which  must 
needs  make  him  enter  the  lists  with  great  fortitude  and 
intrepidity.    The  moderator  is  the  hero,  or  principal 
character  of  the  drama,  and  struts  about  between  the 
two  wordy  champions  during  the  time  of  action,  to 
see  that  they  do  not  wander  from  the  Question  in  de- 
bate ;  and  when  he  perceives  them  deviating  from  it, 
to  cat  them  short,  and  put  tiiem  into  the  right  road 
again ;  for  which  purpose  he  is  provided  with  a  great 
qoantitT  of  subtle  terms  and  phrases  of  art ;  such  as, 
quoad  hoc  et  quoad  ittud,  formalUer  et  materialiter, 
prwdicamentaiiter  ei  transcendentaliter,  actuallter  et 
poteniialUer.  directe  et  per  ae,  reductive  et  per  ac- 
'ddeng,  entitativk  et  quiddUativif  etc. 


The  same  author  characterizes  the  exercise, 

which  was  originally  designed  as  a  public  proof 

of  the  student's  progress  in  the  art  of  reasoning, 

as  "  no  more  than  a  formal  repetition  of  a  set  of 

syllogisms  upon  some  ridiculous    question    in 

logic,  which  the  students  get  by  rote,  or,  perhaps, 

omy  read  out  of  their  caps,  which  lie  before 

them  with  their  notes  in  them."  On  which  abuse 

he  thus  enlaiges : 

*' These  commodious  sets  of  syllogisms  are  called 
strings^  and  descend  from  undergraduate  to  under- 
graduate, in  a  regular  auccession ;  so  that,  when  any 
candidate  for  a  degree  is  to  exercise  his  talent  in  ar- 
gumentation, he  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  inquire 
among  his  fHends  for  a  string  upon  such  or  such  a  ques- 
tion, and  to  get  it  by  heart,  or  read  it  over  in  his  cap 
as  aforesaid. 

For  a  lonff  time  the  study  of  dicdedics,  or  the 
art  of  logical  disputation,  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  university  curriculum  both  in  Eng- 
mnd  and  on  the  continent;  and  young  men  were 
allowed  to  waste  their  time  and  mtdlectual 
eneiigies  upon  these  useless  subtleties.  **  In  the 
German  muversities  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent- 
iuries,*'  Yon  Baumer  says,  "  the  lectures  were 
accompanied  with  frequent  disputations,  in  which 
teachers  and  scholars  took  part.  The  regular  dis- 
putation day  was  Saturday.  Sophismata  and 
quopstionesy  after  the  fiishion  of  theses,  furnished 
the  basis  for  the  disputing,  llie  purpose  of  them 
all  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  to  deal  with 
the  truth  of  the  matter  as  with  the  form  ;  they 
were  dialectic  fencing  with  all  the  tricks  of  soph- 
istry, exhibitions  of  skill  in  arguing  for  and 
agamst  the  same  proposition."  £&  scholasticism 
declined,  this  learned  trifling  became  obsolete; 
and  where  disputations  are  now  required  they 
are  merely  of  a  formal  character. —  See  Knox, 
Liberal  Education  ^  vol.  ii.  (11th  ed.,  London, 
1795);  VoN  Raumer,  Geschichte  der  P&dagogiky 
vol.  v.,  trans,  in  Barnard's  German  Universities 
(N.  Y.,  1859). 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  the  federal 
district  in  which  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
has  been  located  since  November,  1800..  It  orig- 
inallv  consisted  of  portions  of  territory  cedra 
to  the  general  government  by  Maiyland  and 
Virginia,  and  forming  a  square  of  10  miles,  and 
hence  having  an  area  of  100  eq.  m.,  64  on  the 
Maryland  side,  and  36  on  the  Virginia  side.  It 
was  organized  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
passed  June  28.,  1790,  which  accepted  this  "dis- 
trict of  territory"  for  the  "  permanent  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States,"  and  provided 
that  the  government  should  be  removed  from 
Philadelphia  to  that  place  on  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  1 800.  The  portion  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  Potomac  was  retroceded  in  1846, 
leaving  64  sq.  m.  as  the  area  of  the  District. 
Charters  were  subsequently  granted  to  the  cities 
of  Washington  and  (Georgetown,  and  the  District 
was  under  the  direct  control  of  Congress; 
the  people,  however,  having  no  representation 
therein  and  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  U.  S.  In  1871,  a  territorial  govern- 
ment was  organized,  the  charters  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown  were  repealed,  and  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  affairs  of  the  District  was  com- 
mitted to  a  governor  and  legislative  assembly. 
By  act  of  Congress,  June  20.,  1874,  the  territo- 
rial government  was  abolished,  and  the  adminis- 
tration was  vested  in  three  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate. 

Educational  Histnry. — The  charter  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  amended  in  1804,  first  made 
provision  for  the  "establishment  and  superintend- 
ence of  schools"  in  the  District;  and  an  act  of  the 
city  council,  the  same  year,  required  the  appoint- 
ment of  thirteen  trustees  to  carry  these  provi- 
sions into  effect.  Six  of  these  trustees  were  to  be 
chosen  by  those  persons  who  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  schools.  Among  the  trustees  elected 
by  the  contributors  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
was  made  president,  of  the  first  board  .convened. 
The  first  action  taken  by  the  new  board  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  schools,  a  college,  and  a 
university — the  whole  to  constitute  an  institution 
*'in  which  every  species  of  knowledge  essential  to 
the  liberal  education  af  youth  may  eventually  be 
acquired."  As  the  result  of  this  action,  two 
schools  were  established,  which,  in  1809,  it  was 
resolved  to  merge  into  one.  About  this  time 
(1810),  the  citizens  of  Geoi^town  applied  to  the 
coiporation  of  their  city,  to  set  apart  a  lot  on 
which  suitable  school  buildings  might  be  erected. 
Their  application  is  supposed  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, as  eight  months  afterward  the  officers  of 
the  city  attended  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  a  new  school-house ;  and,  five  months  after 
that,  a  new  school,  organized  upon  the  Lancas- 
terian  plan,  was  opened.  In  1812,  the  sum  of 
$1,000  was  appropriated  by  the  council  for  the 
purpose  of  bunding  an  addition  in  which  the 
lemale  pupils  might  receive  separate  instruction. 
The  reputation  of  this  school  had  extended  so 
far,  that  the  committee  of  the  Washington  school 
board,  on, receipt  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Geoi^town  school,  su^esting  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  school  in  Washington, 
acted  immediately  upon  the  suggestion,  and  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  an  order  "tmit  there  shall  be 
one  school  in  the  city  of  Washington,  as  near  as 
practicable  in  the  center  thereof,  to  be  conducted 
on  the  plan  of,  and  as  nearly  correspondent  as 
may  be  with  the  forms  observed  in,  the  Lan- 
casterian  School."  Congress,  meantime,  by  a  joint 
resolution,  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  lot- 
tery for  raising  $10,000  to  be  used  in  the  oican- 
ization  of  two  Lancasterian  schools.  These 
schools  must  have  been  established,  as  we  find 
the  board  of  trustees,  in  1813,  electing  officers 
and  supervisory  committees  for  the  Eastern  and 
Western  schools,  and  for  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Lancasterian  schools.  In  1833,  the 
subject  of  free  schools  in  the  District  appears  to 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress,  but 
nothing  decisive  was  done ;  and,  on  the  4th  of 
May  of  that  year,  the  city  corporation  applied 
$200  for  the  relief  of  the  Georgetown  school. 
The  authorities  of  the  three  cities  Washington, 
Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  in  1837,  united  in 
an  appeal  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  for 


the  endowment  of  a  system  of  education  that 
should  embrace  the  whole  District  of  Columbia, 
by  which  tlie  children  of  all  might  equally  enjoj 
the  inestin^le  advantages  of  a  uberai  education. 
The  effort,  however,  was  of  no  avail,  and  th^ 
schools  were  provided  for  by  private  contributicHn- 
and  annual  appropriations  itom  the  city  treaeuiy 
till  1^42,  when  the  corporation  of  Uie  city  or 
dered  that  the  schools  should  be  "taken  under  the 
exclusive  care  of  the  corporate  authority."    To 
this  end,  a  board  of  guardians  of  the  Geoi^getown 
school  was  appointed,  with  full  powers  to  pro- 
vide for  the  keeping  of  said  schools,  and  to  man- 
age the  same  for  the  public  interest.    In  1844, 
the  public-school  system  was  re-organized  l^  Um 
abohtion  of  the  two  ward  boards,  and  thecreatioD 
of  a  new  board  of  twelve  trustees  with  ample 
power  for  the  complete  supervision  and  oon^ 
of  the  schools.    Inese  were  to  be  open  to  all 
white  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age, 
on  prepayment  of  a  tuition  fee  of  not  more  than 
50  cents  a  month,  the  pupils  furnishing  their 
own  books,  except  in  the  case  of  children  of  in- 
di^nt  parents,  who  were  taught,  and  furnished 
with  books  free  of  cost.  The  same  act  i^)propriated 
$3,650  for  building  two  school-houses,  and  for 
renting  rooms  for  school  purposes.     Between 
1845  and  1848,  ten  new  primary  schools  were 
established,  tuition  fees  were  abolished,  and  a 
tax  of  $1  was  drdered  to  be  annuaUy  levied  on 
every  white  male  citizen  for  the  use  oi  the  schools. 
1'he  changes  during  the  next  five  yeara  (1849  to 
1853)  were,  the  establishment  of  13  new  pri- 
mary schools,  the  buying  of  lots,  and  building  oH 
new  school  -  houses,    the  .increase   of  teachers' 
salaries,  and  an  annual  average  appropriation  of 
about  $15,000.    In  1857,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  the  public -school  system  more  into 
conformity    with   the  system  which  had  been 
adopted  with  such  success  by  some  of  the  Eastern 
states,  by  creating  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  making  an  asBesBment 
of  10  cents  on  every  $100  of  taxable  jMt>perty, 
but  it  was  not  successful.    In  1860,  the  attempt 
to  pass  so  much  of  the  original  act  as  related  to 
taxation,  was  renewed,  and  with  success, a  tax  of 
10  cents  on  the  $100  being  ordered.    Since  that 
time,  the  progress  of  the  schools  has  been  marked. 
In   1864,  the  first  school  for  colored  children 
wetit  into  operation.    The  same  year,  ConsreBs- 
approved  an  act  to  organize  public  scho^  in 
the  county  of   Washington,   exdusive  of  the 
cities   of    Washington  and   Geor^town.     The 
first  obstacle  encountered  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  law  was  a  disagreement  in  the  boaraof  com- 
missioners in  regarti  to  the  division  of  the  school 
fund  among  the  white  and  colored  schools.    A 
decision  was  reached  in  July;  and,  the  same  year, 
two  schools  were  opened,  affording  instruction  to 
150  pupils.     The  following  year,  ^v^  schools 
were  opened,  and  the  few  schools  for  colored 
children  previously  existing  were  incorponted 
into  the  public-school  system.  Since  the  creati<»i 
of  the  board  of  guardians  in  Georgetown,  in 
1842,  no  changes  except  those  incident   to  the 
ordinary  routine  of  a  successful  school  system  ar& 
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woorded.  The  act  of  Congress  which,  in  1871, 
placed  the  District  under  a  territorial  form  of 
government,  led  to  changes  in  the  form  and  com- 
position of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  to  many  in 
t^  details  of  the  management  of  the  schools;  but 
the  efficiency  of  the  latter  was  in  no  way  im- 
paired. In  1874,  the  school  boards  of  Washing- 
ton, Georgetown,  and  the  county  were  consoli- 
dated into  one  board  of  19  trustees,  of  whom  11 
were  residents  of  Washington,  3  of  Geoi^getown, 
and  5  of  the  county.  In  1869,  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  of  Washington  was 
created,  Zahnar  Richards  beinc  chosen  to  the 
position.  The  foUowing  year,  he  was  succeded 
by  J.  0.  Wilson,  who  has  continued  to  discharge 
its  duties  to  the  present  time.  The  present  super- 
intendent of  colored  schools  for  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Geoi^town  is  G.  F.  J.  Cook. 

School  System. — The  control  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  District  rests  with  the  board  of 
trustees  already  mentioned,  who  report  directly 
to  the  triumvirate  commission  created,  in  1874, 
for  the  government  of  the  District.  This  com- 
miasion  appoints  a  superintendent  of  white  schools 
in  Washington,  Geoi^town,  and  the  county,  and 
a  superintendent  of  colored  schools  in  Washing- 
ton and  Geoi^town.  No  permanent  school  fund 
exists,  the  schools  being  maintained  either  by 
special  appropriations  by  Congress,  or  by  direct 
taxation  and  voluntary  contributions.  The  second 
method — that  of  direct  taxation — ^has  been  most 
effective,  the  amount  of  tax  per  dollar  of  assessed 
property  for  the  support  of  the  white  schools  in 
the  District  and  countv  havine  been,  during  the 
past  year,  3.7  i  mills  lot  Wa«£ington,  and  3.71 
miOs  for  Georgetown;  the  amount  for  the 
colored  schools  was  3.3  mills  in  the  former,  and 
4  miOs  in  the  latter.  Tuition  is  free,  the  cost  of 
books  only  being  charged  to  scholars;  but,  in 
case  of  pover^,  this  charge  is  remitted.  The  legal 
school  age  is  m>m  6  to  17  years. 

Educational  Condition, — The  principal  items 

of  school  statistics,  for  the  year  1874 — 5,  are  as 

follows: 

Kamber  of  educable  children,white . .     19,489 
•*        "        **  "       colored      9,328 

Total 28,817 

Number  of  children  enrolled ,  white . .    11 ,241 
"       •«        "  "         colored      5,489 

Total 16,730 

ATerage  daily  attendance,  white ....      8,520 
•»         "  "  colored..       3,924 

Total ""  12,444 

Nomber  of  schools,  white 166 

••'*«*        colored. 75 

Total 241 

Average  namber  of  teachers,  males, white. . .      9 
••  "        "       *«        females   "  ...  164 

Total..  173 

Average  number  of  teachers,  males,  colored     2 
"  «*       •♦        •*        females     **        86 

Total..  88 

Sstimated  enrollment  in  private  and  paro- 
chial Bohools  for  the  year 6,837 


The  school  revenue  for  the  year  was: 

Local  taxation  for  white  schools  $361,156.99 
AU  other  sources       "         "  93,749.67 


Total 

Local   taxation    for    colored 

schools $103,003.92 

All  other  sources  for  colored 

schools 71,454,12 


$454,906.6e 


Total $174,458.04 

Expenditures $334,547.36 

Normal  instruction, — ^The  normal  school  at 
Washington  waa  organized  in  1873,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  with  teachers.  The  proportion  of  female 
teachers  in  the  schools  is  so  large — 95  per  cent — 
that  no  provision  has  been  made  in  tne  normal 
school  for  the  education  of  males.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  limited  to  20.  They  must  have  been,  before 
entering,  pupils  in  the  female  grammar  schools 
of  the  city,  and  at  least  17  years  of  age.  The 
course  of  study  is  one  year  in  duration.  The 
number  of  pupils  who  received  certificates  last 
year  was  20 ;  the  number  who  received  diplomas^ 
11.  At  the  normal  department  of  Howard 
University,  7  students  were  graduated. 

Secondary  Instruction. — Only  one  high  school 
is  in  existence  in  Washington  ;  namely,  that  for 
colored  children,  in  the  north-western  section  of 
the  city.  About  120  private  and  denominational 
schools,  and  academies  are  reported  in  the  Dis- 
trict, situated  principally  in  the  cities  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown.  Of  these  schools,  110  are 
for  white  children,  and  10  for  colored.  The  Wash- 
ington Business  College  furnishes  instruction  to 
persons  of  all  age  and  both  sexes,  who  desire  to 
enter  mercantile  life. 

Superior  Instruction. — The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  as  follows : 


NAME 

Location 

When 
round- 
ed 

Denomi- 
nation 

C!olumbian  University  . . . 

Georgetown  College 

Oonzaea  CJollese 

Washington 
Georgetown 
Washington 
Wnahington 

1822 
1789 
1858 
1866 

Baptist 
R.  0. 
R.  0. 

Howard  Uniyersity 

Non-aeo. 

Professional  and  Scientiflc  Instruction.  — 
Schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology  exist  in 
connection  with  colleges  and  universities;  and 
scientific  instruction,  uso,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
given,  but  no  special  institution  for  the  last 
exists.  Instruction  in  theology  is  ^ven  to  colored 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry  by  th& 
Wayland  Institute  established  by  the  colored 
Baptists.  The  National  University  Law  School  has 
3  instructors,  and  100  students.  The  National  0<d> 
lege  of  Pharmacy  was  organized  in  1872. 

Special  Instruction. — The  Columbia  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  founded  by 
Amos  Kendall,  and  was  chartered  by  Congress, 
in  1857.  Its  sources  of  revenue  are  tuition  fees, 
congressional  appropriations,  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions. In  addition  to  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, it  has  a  collegiate  department — the  only 
college  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  world.    Its  course 

j  extends  over  11  years — 7  in  the  preparatory  de- 

I  partmeut,  and  4  in  the  college. 
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DISTRICT  SOHOOLS.See  Pubuc  Schools. 

DITTBS,  Friedrich,  a  German  educator, 
was  bom  Sept.  23.,  1829,  at  Irfers^Un  near 
Zwickau.  After  studying  at  the  university  of 
Leipsic  and  obtaining  the  decree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
teachers'  seminary  at  (lotha,  and  at  the  same 
time  "  Schtdrath  "  (school-councilor).  In  1863, 
he  accepted  a  call  as  director  of  the  Pcpdago- 
qium  of  Vienna,  which  had  just  been  established 
by  the  municipal  government  of  that  citv.  In 
this  position,  he  took  a  prominent  j)art  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  educational  questions  in  Austria  and 
Germany.  In  1873,  the  city  of  Vienna  elected 
bim  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath,  in  which  he  formed,  with  only 
four  other  members,  the  **  democratic  "  (radical) 
party.  Dittes  is  one  of  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  pedagogical  views  of  Beneke  (q.  v.),  which 
be  expuuned  and  defended  in  a  number  of  works. 
The  most  important  are  the  foUowing :  Grund- 
riss  der  Erziehungs-  und  UnteiTichtslehre  (4tli 
edit.,  Leips.,  1874);  Methodik  der  Volks8<^iide 
(Leips.,  1874);  Lehrbuch  der  Psychohgie  und 
Logik  (Vienna,  1874) ;  Oeschichte  der  Erziehung 
ufui  des  UrUerrichts  (4th  edit.,  Leips.,  1875);  and 
Schule  der  Pddiigogik  (Leips.,  1876).  These 
five  works  present  a  complete  view  of  the  sci- 
ence of  education  and  instruction.  He  has  also 
edited  the  PddagogUche  Jahresbericht 

DIVEBSIOlirS.  An  important  part  of  tho 
education  of  vouth  consists  in  affording  them  an 
opportunity  for  natural,  unrestraiiied  diversions, 
in  which  they  may  have  free  scope  to  exercisa 
mind  and  body,  particularly  the  latter,  accord- 
ing to  their  inclinations.  During  the  early 
period  of  childhood,  no  tasks  can  be  or  need  hd 
imposed  to  guide  or  accelerate  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  tlie  mental  and  physical  faculties; 
tne  buds  of  humanity  open  of  themselves,  if 
their  condition  is  normal,  and  their  growth  is 
not  arrested  by  injudicious  interference.  At 
first,  nature,  as  a  wise  educator,  trains  through 
the  pleasurable  emotions;  for  the  impulses 
whicn  she  inspires  are  all  to  varied  activity,  and 
activity  is  delight  when  nerves  and  muscles  have 
the  spring  of  li^dth  and  vital  eneiffy.  A  few 
lessons  in  conscious  restraint  are  aU  that  this 
period  requires  or  admits.  Uliev  are  purely 
negative,  checking  the  violence  of  natural  im- 
pulse, not  urging  the  child's  activity  in  any  par- 
ticular direction.  This  is  the  education  of  home 
and  parents,  when  presided  over  by  love  and 
good  sense,  during  the  first  years  of  the  child's 
existence, — a  period  of  continous  diversion.  "  A 
child,  before  its  fifth  year,"  says  Isaac  Taylor, 
"  and  even  later,  if  in  perfect  health,  does  not 
know  that  the  day  is  long ;  for  the  infant  mind 
glides  down  the  stream  of  moments,  conscious 
only  of  the  present,  and  altogether  without 
thought  of  periods,  intervals,  and  measured 
seasons  of  duration;  the  infant  mind  has  no 
weariness  nor  disquietude  connected  with  the 
slow 'numbering  of  nours,  days,  weeks,  months." 
When  the  age  for  serious  application  begins, — 
the  season  K>r  labor,  or  occupation  under  con- 


straint, the  educator  should  strive  to  make  the 
transition  as  easy  and  gentle  as  possible.  Fre- 
quent diversions  should  be  intermingled  with 
formal  exercises;  and  much  will  be  gained  if 
those  exercises  be  made  to  partake  of  t£e  nature 
of  diversions,  by  having  the  characteristics  (rf 
novelty  and  variety,  and  by  stimulating  the 
child's  curiosity.  As  the  ag^  of  the  child  in- 
creases, passing  into  youth,  the  times  for  reg!!lar 
occupation  and  for  recreation,  or  diversions,  he- 
come  more  distinctlv  separated.  The  boy  or  the 
^1  is  gradually  led  to  feel  that  there  are  du- 
ties to  be  performed,  as  well  as  sports  to  be  en- 
loyed ;  and  that  the  pleasuie  received  from  the 
latter  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  feding 
that  it  has  been  earned  by  a  consdentiouB  de- 
votion to  the  former.  Hence,  under  no  circum- 
stances, should  youth  be  deprived  of  their  op- 
I)ortunities  for  ft^ee  and  innocent  recreationB,  ex- 
cept as  a  penalty  for  misdoing  or  ne^ect  of 
duty.  The  office  of  diversions  is  twofold.  — re- 
creation and  exercise.  The  former  \&  absolute^ 
essential  after  studious  emplq3rment,  to  refreai 
the  mind ;  and  the  latter  is  needed  to  give  bealdi 
and  vigor  to  the  body.  Those  qports  are  the 
best,  therefore,  which  combine  cheerfol  rdaxa- 
tion  of  the  one  with  the  due  employment  of  the 
other.  "  Among  the  Jesuits,"  says  D'Isnieli,  *nt 
was  a  standing  rule  of  the  order,  that  after  an 
application  to  study  for  two  horns,  the  mind  d 
the  student  should  oe  unbent  by  some  relaxation, 
however  trifling."  Boys,  if  Im  to  themselves, 
win  take  violent  exercise,  and  thus  develop  their 
physical  powers  and  promote  their  growth  ;  and 
girls  will  select  sports  of  a  lighter  character,— 
such  as  are  adapted  to  their  different  physical 
constitution.  It  is  a  serious  error  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  keep  their  boys  under  painiul  re- 
straint, and,  from  solicitude  for  their  safety,  to 
debar  them  the  enjoyment  of  diversions  com- 
mon to  their  age,  because  attended  with  some 
degree. of  danger.  Excessive  maternal  tender 
ness  and  care  uus  exercised  must  result  in  ren- 
dering boys  effeminate,  and  unfit  to  cope  with 
the  dangers  and  trials  of  subsequent  life.  The 
only  need  of  restraint  is  to  keep  boys  from 
vicious  actions,  low  company,  petulance  and  a 
contentious  spirit  in  their  sports,  and  from  too 
daring  and  perilous  feats  of  ability  and  Btrength. 
Gymnastic  exercises  may  also  oe  made  a  recrea- 
tion, and,  when  carried  on  with  some  system,  they 
constitute  an  important  part  of  a  r^nlar  physical 
education.  (See  Gymnastiob.)  Wlwit  noay  be 
called  aihleticsy — rowing,  swimming,  riding,  ball- 
playing,  cricket,  etc.,  are  greatly  to  be  encom^ 
aged  in  the  maturer  period  of  youth,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  eiBFect  in  developing  physical 
vigor,  but  because  they  keep  those  who  actively 
engage  in  them  from  those  vicious  indulg^oes 
wmch  constitute  the  great  peril  of  that  age. 
Cicero  well  said,  Maxime  hcpc  (Has  a  Hbidmi' 
bus  est  arcenda^  in  labore  corporis  exercenda. 
Milton  strongly  recommends  tnese  active  exer- 
cises in  Ids  tractate  Cff  EducaHorij  and  Lodce  in 
Tlioughts  concerning  Education  esped^ly  en- 
joins "  exercises  of  manual  arts."    As  for  the 
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wore  quiet  in-door  pastimeB,  they  should  be  en- 
<x>uraged  with  moderation.  Chess  and  draughts 
may  be  permitted ;  but,  in  these  games,  particu- 
larly in  the  former,  there  is  great  danger  of  ex- 
oess ;  and  it  has  never  been  demonstra^  that  a 
good  chess-player  is,  on  that  account,  good  for 
any  thing  but  to  play  chess.  The  game  of  bil- 
liards gives  training  to  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and 
involves  considerable  exercise,  moderate  but 
healthful ;  yet  it  mav  be  doubted  whether  youth 
should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  it,  because  of 
its  fascinating  character  and  its  tendency  to  draw 
their  attenti^  from  more  useful  and  necessary 
•employments,  not  to  mention  the  dangerous  asso- 
<uatioDs  of  the  billiard  room.  The  old-fashioned 
•amusements  of  fencing  and  boxing  had  much  to 
recommend  them,  but  they  belonged  to  a  state 
of  society  in  which  they  were  deemed  useful  as 
^accomplishments,  and  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  a  combative  spirit.  'Hiese  ^mes  and 
<liversion8  involve  chiefly  the  exercise  of  the 

a;  but  there  are  others  which  require  the 
tsive  application  of  the  mind.  Such  were, 
in  former  times,  the  Ludi  Leibnitinniyinchx^dns 
the  Lucbis  Finium,  the  Game  of  Ends  (uses  and 
purposes),  and  the  Ludus  Remediorum,  the 
Game  of  Remedies  (expedients).  These  are 
briefly  described  by  Knox  in  Liberal  EducaHon 
-thus: 

'*  One  asks,  what's  the  ase  of  this  or  that  ?  as,  for 
instance,  what's  the  use  of  a  hat?  the  other  is  to  find 
as  many  ludicrous  uses  as  he  can  for  it  What's  the 
Qse  of  a  hat  ?  Bespondetur,  pUeus  adhiberi  potest  ad 
h€turiendain  aquam,  ad  ventum  excUandum^  adpor- 
iandas  mwes,  porruit  etc.;  and  so  of  any  thing  else. 
LuduA  Jiemectiorum,  or  the  Game  of  Expedients,  or 
making  shift,  is  thus  played :  Difficult  situations  and 
circumstances  are  contDved,  and  the  answerer  is  to. 
devise  means  to  extricate  himself,  or  to  ffnd  suc- 
•cedanea  for  wants— as,  how  will  you  write  without 
ink?  etc." 

Sports,  however,  that  have  for  their  express 
purpose  the  combining  of  recreation  with  mental 
improvement  rarely  succeed  in  their  object; 
4nnoe,  as  soon  as  the  novelty  wears  off,  they  are 
felt  as  a  taslcand  hence  abandoned. — ^ee  D'ls- 
KABU,  Curiosities  cf  Liieraiure,  s.  v.  Amuse- 
ments of  the  Learned, 

DOAmS  COLLEGE,  at  Crete,  Saline 
•county,  Nebrai^,  was  chartered  in  1872.  The 
flist  freshman  class  w^  formed  in  1873.  It  is  un- 
•der  the  control  of  the  General  Association  of 
Congrecational  Churches  of  Nebraska,  and  is 
designed  for  the  education  of  both  sexes.  Its 
permanent  buildings  are  to  be  erected  on  a  high 
plateau  overlooking  the  city,  the  Big  Blue  River, 
4ind  a  wide  reach  of  prairie  beyond,  which  to- 
gether present  a  scene  of  beauty  seldom  sur- 
passed. The  college  is  out  of  debt  and  has  the 
foUowii^  assets:  $18,785  in  interest  bearing 
notes;  01,578  in  non-interest  bearing  notes  and 
subscriptions ;  200  acres  of  land  in  Polk  county; 
600  acres  adjoining  the  city  of  Crete,  320  of 
which  are  broken ;  58  city  lots  in  Crete ;  also 
the  academy  building  and  the  block  on  which  it 
stands,  valued  at  »8,000.  The  coll^  year  is 
'divided  into  three  terms ;  the  cost  of  tuition  per 
term  is  97  in  the  full  classical  course,  $5  in 


higher  English  and  modern  languages,  and  $3  in 
the  common  English  branches.  These  charges 
are  remitted  in  favor  of  the  children  of  home 
and  foreign  missionaries.  Boom  rent  is  free. 
The  college  has  been  supported  mainly  by  con- 
tributions from  the  friends  of  education  and 
religion  in  Nebi'aska  and  Massachusetts.  It  has 
made  special  efforts  to  reach  those  whose  igno- 
rance 01  the  English  language  too  often  consti- 
tutes a  barrier  to  all  Christian  activity  in  their 
behalf.  There  are  (1876]  3  instructors  and  58 
students,  nearly  all  in  tne  preparatory  depart- 
ment. The  institution  has  been  in  charge  of  D. 
B.  Perry  from  its  organization. 

DOCTOR.     See  Degrees. 

DOEDEBLEIN,  Ludwig^,  a  noted  German 
philologist  and  teacher,  was  bom  at  Jena,  in  1791, 
and  died  in  1863.  He  was  a  son  of  the  eminent 
German  Protestant  divine  and  critic,  Johann 
Christoph  Doderlein.  He  studied  at  several 
German  universitiee,  including  th^t  of  Berlin; 
and  in  1815,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
lology at  the  academy  of  Berne.  He  afterwards 
filled  the  position  of  professor  of  philology  at 
Erlangen.  His  chief  writings  are  LcUeiniscJie 
Synonyme  und  Etymologieeti  (6  vols.,  1826  — 
38),  with  a  supplement.  Die  lateinische  Wort- 
biidufig  (1838h  Himdbxieh  der  lateitiischen  Ety- 
mobgie  (1841);  Homerisches  Glossarium  (1850). 
All  these  works  were  published  at  Leipsic.  He 
also  edited  several  classical  works. 

DONALDSON,  John  William,  an  eminent 
English  scholar  and  teacher,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, June  10.,  1811,  where  he  died  in  1861.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  London  and  at 
Trinity  College,  ( Cambridge,  graduating  as  B.  A. 
at  the  latter,  in  1834.  For  some  time,  he  held  the 
office  of  assistant  tutor  at  Trinity  College,  during 
which  period  he  published  The  TheiUre  of  t^ 
Greeks^  which  is  still  highly  valued  as  a  college 
class  book.  He,  subsequently,  held  the  office  of 
head-master  of  the  grammar  school  of  Bury  St. 
Edmonds,  which  he  resigned  in  1855,  and  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  at  Cambridge  on 
Latin  synonyms.  In  1839,  the  first  edition  of 
the  New  Craiylus  was  issued,  a  work  of  pro- 
found erudition,  embodying  the  principles  of 
comparative  philology  as  established  by  the^  re- 
searches of  Bopp,  the  brothers  Grimm,  and  other 
German  scholars.  This  work,  as  enlai^ged  and 
improved  in  the  edition  of  1859,  is  still  the 
standard  English  work  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  In  Varronianiis  (1846),  he  attempted 
to  accompli^  for  Latin  philology  what  the  New 
Oratyliis  had  done  for  Greek.  iKs  other  publica- 
tions were  editions  of  some  of  the  classics,  and 
several  theological  works — among  the  latter. 
Christian  Orthodoxy  (London,  1867). 

DRAWING  has  been  defined  as  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  by  means  of  lines,  or  as  a  visible 
presentation  upon  a  surface  of  our  conception  of 
a  form.  Hence  its  usefulness  in  every  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  science  or  effort ;  since  each 
of  these  departments  is  based  upon  the  concep- 
tion of  forms  ai^d  their  realization  in  material 
products.    Drawing  is  thus  supplementary  to 
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ordinary  language,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
recall  ideas  to  the  mind  by  their  abstract  repre- 
sentatives in  words ;  but  words  can  recall  con- 
ceptions of  form  only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
and  scarcely  at  all. those  of  an  irregular  or  com- 
plex character.  On  the  contrary,  drawing,  by  a 
combination  of  the  simple  elements  of  lines, 
of  various  kinds  and  in  various  relations  to 
each  other,  can  transfer  from  one  nund  to  an- 
other the  most  complicated  conception,  whether 
it  be  that  of  an  actual  object,  or  the  creation  of 
the  imagination,  llius.  the  machinist  has  be- 
fore him  an  exact  representation  of  the  piece  of 
mechanism  which  he  is  to  construct ;  the  archi- 
tect delineates  the  elevations  and  plans  of  the 
edifice  which  the  builder  is  to  erect,  and  the 
industrial  diaughteman  represents  the  designs 
which  are  to  emoellish  the  varied  fabrics  of  the 
loom.  In  short,  the  uses  and  applications  of  this 
beautiful  and  expressive  form  language  are  in- 
finite, stamping  it  as  one  of  the  most  indispen- 
sable aceomplisnments  of  civilized  man,  and,  con- 
sequently, one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
his  education.  The  value  of  drawing  as  a  de- 
partment of  general  or  i>opular  education,  has 
been  pretty  fully  treated  in  the  article  on  Art- 
Education,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
information  on  this  point.  In  the  present  article, 
it  is  designed  to  present  a  brief  outline  of  the 
relation  of  drawing  to  the  various  grades  of 
education,  with  practical  suggestions  as  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  it. 

Drawing  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  de- 
partments, instrumental  and  free-hand,  the  for- 
mer being  principally  employed  in  the  mechan- 
ical, engineering,  and  architectural  branches  of 
industry;  the  uttter.  by  artists,  designers,  and 
others.  The  two  divisions  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  scientific  and  artistic,  because  the 
subjects  coming  under  the  first  group,  are  based 
on  scientific  pnnciples,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  capable  of  demonstration  by  ^metry; 
whilst  free-hand  work,  either  in  imitation  or 
original  design,  employs  the  perceptive  rather 
ihan  the  reasoning  facidties,  and  its  results  have 
to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  taste,  in  all 
features  which  do  not  involve  a  question  of  fact. 

Instrumental  Drawing. — The  ^up  of  sub- 
jects which  come  under  this  division  may  be 
classified  as  elementary  or  applied;  the  first 
teaching  methods  of  obtaining  accuracy  of  form,  | 
and  its  appearance  under  given  conditions ;  the  ! 
second,  applying  this  power  of  drawing  to  prac-  ! 
tical  purposes,  m  the  arts  of  planning,  construe-  j 
tion,  and  design. — The  dementary  subjects  are :  | 
(1)  Plane  geometrical  drawing;   (2)  projection  j 
of  solids,  (a)  radial  or  perspective,  ^6)  parallel  > 
or   orthographic ;    (3)  projection  or    shadows,  I 
(o)  radial  or  perspective,  (X)  parallel  or  ortho-  j 
graphic  and  isometric. — The  applied  subjects , 
are:    (1)  Arehitectural  drawing  and  building  I 
construction ;  (2)  machine  drawing,  construction, 
and  design ;    civil    and    military  engineering ;  | 

(3)  surveying  and  topographical  drawing;  and 

(4)  ship  draughting,  and  marine  architecture. —  ' 
The  elementary  subjects  teach  the  student  how 


I  to  draw  the  forms  of  lines,  planes,  or  solids,  either 
I  as  the  eye  sees  them  by  perspective,  or  as  they 
,  actually  exist,  by  orthographic  or  isometric  pro- 
jection. I'he  forms  usually  employed  in  teach- 
ing, are  regular  geometric  planes  and  solids,  con- 
veying, by  the  instruction  given,  the  principles  of 
r^resentation  by  lines,  on  planes  of  delineatioiu 
,  when  the  objects  are  seen  in  space,  or  in  a  de- 
I  fined  position  in  relation  to  the  eye.  The  study 
of  the  elements  of  instrumental  drawing  is  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  because  by  it  we  learn  bow  to 
draw,  as  a  science,  which  S&  obviously  rec^uired 
before  we  can  apply  it  to  purposes  involving  a 
knowledge  of  the  science.  The  elementaiy 
branches  may  thus  be  considered  purely  educa- 
tional, whilst  the  advanced  or  applied  divisioDs 
may  be  described  as  industrial.— In  the  applied 
subjects,  a  knowledge  of  plane  and  solid  geom- 
etry prepares  the  arehitectural  draughtsman  to 
make  working  drawings  for  the  builder,  the 
carpenter,  the  mason,  and  other  mechanics  em- 

Eloyed  in  the  erection  and  construction  of 
uildingg;  displaying,  by  geometrical  d»wii«i 
made  to  a  regular  scale,  the  true  forms  and  di- 
mensions of  all  parts  of  the  fabric ;  ^  enabling 
the  builder  to  calculate  exactly  the  quantity  ctf 
materials  required  in  its  construction,  and  each 
artisan  to  prepare  his  share  of  the  work,  so 
that  it  shall  truly  fit  its  place.  The  science  o£ 
projection  and  perspective  is  the  basis  of  the  lan- 
guage by  which  the  architect  expresses  his  de- 
sign for  the  whole  structure,  displaying  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  plan,  his  desi^  for  &e  eleva- 
tion, the  true  form  of  the  buildmg  in  its  several 
aspects,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  by 
means  of  a  perspective  view. — Again,  in  mechan- 
ical engineering,  the  designer  of  a  machine  must 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  projection  as  a 
science,  before  he  can  express  on  paper  his  de- 
vices for  securing  the  speed  and  power  requii^ 
for  his  purpose.  Working  drawwg?  have  tlien 
to  be  made  of  the  several  parts  and  details^ 
to  furnish  accurate  information  to  the  model 
maker,  by  which  he  may  make  each  part  of  the 
machine  in  wood,  to  the  molder  who  nas  to  cast 
it  in  metal,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  fin- 
isher and  fitter  who  complete  the  work  and  erect 
the  machine.  So,'  also,  in  surveying  and  topo- 
graphical drawing,  the  actual  features  of  a  coun- 
try or  estate  are  ascertained  through  the  appli- 
cation of  plane  and  solid  geometiy,  and  reduced 
from  the  natural  size  to  a  plan  which  is,  in  aU 
respects,  like  the  true  plan  of  the  originaL 
although  on  a  different  scale.  By  the  use  cf 
such  i»ale  drawings,  railways  are  planned  and 
executed,  cities  and  towns  are  laid  out;  and,  by 
civil  and  military  engineers,  who  employ  the 
same  means  of  delineating  their  work,  citiea  are 
drained,  supplied  with  water,  or  fortified  and 
protected,  bridges  are  built  to  span  the  river,  and 
piers  made  to  encroach  upon  the  sea,  tunnels  made 
to  cut  through  hills  and  mountains,  and  embank- 
ments and  viaducts  to  fill  tlie  inequalities  of  val- 
leys.— The  marine  engineer  or  naval  constructor 
is  equally  dependent  upon  his  knowledge  of  pit>- 
jection,  in  laying  out  the  lines  of  his  ship  or  boafc» 
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in  displaying  its  capacity  for  freight  and  model- 
ing its  shape  for  speed.  AU  these  features  of  his 
design  are  expressed  by  means  of  drawings,  which 
are  Uie  application  of  plane  and  solid  geometry 
to  a  special  industrial  purpose.    It  will  be  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  constructive  arts,  which 
bear  so  important  a  relation  to  modem  civiliza- 
tion, and  employ  so  vast  a  number  of  ^rsons, 
are  all  dependent  upon  drawing  for  the  initiation 
of  their  schemes.     At  the  foundation  of  success- 
ful work,  in  any  and  all  of  their  departments, 
has  a  knowled^  of  elementary  drawing,  which, 
regarded  as  a  knguage,  is  of  such  a  character, 
that  it  may  be  efficiently  taught  in  the  common 
schools  of  America,  by  the  regular  teachers  em- 
ployed to  j^ve  instruction  in  general  subjects,  as 
soon  as  this  practically  useml  subject  forms  a 
part  of  all  normal-school  education.    Pure  ge- 
ometry may  be  considered  the  study  of  all  these 
sciences  in  the  abstract,  and  this  is  successfully 
pursued  in  the  schools  and  colleges ;  scientific  or 
inslTumental  drawing,  imder  the  headings  cfdled 
elementary  subjects,  would  be  the  concrete  ap- 
plication of  geometry  to  the  needs  of  practical 
education,  to  be  applied  at  a  future  time  to 
actual  industry. 

Free-Hand  Drawing. — As  the  name  implies, 
this  kind  of  drawing  is  the  expression,  by  the 
unassisted  hand,  of  what  the  eve  perceives,  or 
the  mind,  or  imagination,  conceives.  Its  results, 
therefore,  are  dependent  upon  the  truthfulness  of 
observation  or  power  of  conception  possessed  by 
the  draughtsman,  and,  in  some  measure,  upon 
his  manipulative  skill  as  a  workman.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  power  of  drawing,  or  expression,  is 
equal  to  the  perceptive  power,  and  imperfect  or 
faulty  work  proceeds  generally  from  a  lack  of 
clear  understandinff  of  the  subject  rather  than 
want  of  hand  skilL — As  in  instrumental  draw- 
ins,  free-hand  drawing  consists  of  two  groups  of 
subjecte,— elementaiy  and  applied,  the  first  being 
educational,  and  the  second,  industrial  or  pro- 
fessional. In  the  elementary  division,  are  all 
those  branches  of  studv  or  exercises  which 
develop  the  imitative  faculties,  embracing  all 
kinds  of  copying  from  flat  examples  or  round 
objects,  including  also  the  subjects  of  geometrical 
diawins  and  perspective,  by  which  alone  the 
truthfiuness  of  expressed  form  can  be  tested. 
In  applied  drawing,  the  language  of  form  is  em- 
^oyed  to  embody  new  ideas,  either  as  original 
oesigns  for  industrial  art  and  manufactures,  or 
to  express  the  ideal  of  fine  art,  the  work  of  the 
imagmation.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
both  scientific  and  artistic  drawing,  by  instru- 
ments or  by  the  free  hand,  have  a  common 
characteristic;  they  both  involve  a  knowledge  of, 
and  skill  in,  drawing  as  a  huiguage,  before  the 
language  can  be  employed  for  original  purposes. 
To  continue  the  analogy,  and  r^;^ding  drawing 
as  the  hinguaee  of  form,  its  alphabet  consists  of 
two  letters,  the  straight  line  and  the  curve. 
Simple  combinations  of  these,  by  elementary 
practice,  produce,  as  it  were,  words  of  one  syl- 
lable; the  grouping  of  several  objects  in  a  drawing, 
nu^  be  d^cribed  as  a  sentence ;  and  an  origins 


design  is  the  same  as  a  composition  or  essay  on 
a  given  theme.    The  artist  uses  the  expression 
**out  of  drawing"  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  a 
scholar  employs  the  term  *'  ungrammatical,"  and 
(other  terms  being  substituted)  the  criticism  which 
has  been  made  on  a  poem  or  a  work  of  fiction, 
might  apply  exactly  to  a  historical  picture  or  an 
id^  figure,  possessing  similar  characteristics.  A 
great  change  has  occurred  in  the  opinion  of  edu- 
cators, within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  (from 
1850  to  1875)  on  the  question  of  the  possibility 
and  advisabihty  of  teaching  drawing  to  all  chil- 
dren. Before  the  beginning  of  that  period,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  ability  to  draw  was 
a  rare  endowment  rather  than  a  power  which 
could  be  acquired  by  all  intelligent  persons ;  and 
the  sort  of  picture  making,  of  a  nondescript  kind, 
which  was  then  called  drawing,  could  only  be  es- 
timated, as  it  deserved,  as  a  usdess  waste  of  time, 
that  might  have  been  wisely  employed  to  better 
purpose.  Experiments,  in  several  European  coim- 
tries,  upon  large  classes  of  children,  and  even 
in  whole  grades  of  schools,  demonstrated  the 
proposition  that  every  one  who  could  learn  to 
write  could  learn  to  draw.    In  the  schools  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  England,  drawing  had 
long  been  taught  to  every  chifi,  before  the  above 
conclusion  had  been  arrived  at;  and  there  was 
no  more  inequality  of  ability  displayed  by  the 
children  in  that  subject  than  in  any  other.    In 
England,  whose  display  of  industrial  art  in  1 851 
was  little  less  than  a  national  humiliation,  the 
government,  seeking  after  a  remedy,  took  coun- 
sel of  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  and 
requested  some  of  them  to  try  the  experiment 
of  teaching  elementary  drawing,  in  their  classes, 
to  pupils  consisting  entirely  of  the  children  of 
working  men.  After  a  year's  trial,  a  convention  of 
school-masters  in  Lonaon,  about  the  year  1852, 
recorded  as  their  opinion  that  all  children  who 
could  learn  at  all,  could  be  taught  to  draw,  givii^ 
as  the  basis  of  their  conviction  that,  during  their 
year  of  experiment,  "half  of  the  time  previously 
given  to  writing  had   been  given  to  drawing, 
with  the  result,  that  the  writing  had  been  better, 
and  the  power  of  drawing  was  a  clear  gain.'' 
From  this  time,  aided  by  strong  encouragement 
from  the  government,  the  subject  came  more 
and  more  into  favor  amongst  educators,  until  it  is 
now  general  in  the  schools.    Concerning  the 
possibility  of  teaching  all  persons  to  draw,  an 
art  master  of  lone  experience  says,  "  There  are 
but  four  classes  of  human  beings  whom  it  is  not 
found  practicable  to  instruct  in  drawing.    ITiey 
are  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  lunatic,  and  the 
paralytic.    Of  the  rest  of  mankind  and  woman- 
kind, exactly  one    hundred  per  cent  can  be 
taught  to  draw."     (Art  EducoHony  Scholastic 
and  Industrial;  Boston,  1873.|  The  same  opinion 
is  held  by  those  teachers  wno  have  tried  the 
experiment  in   the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
Mass. — Where  drawing  may  have  failed  as  a 
subject  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  it 
has  probably  been  treated  as  a  special  subject, 
taugnt  by  special  teachers  to  the  older  pupils 
only, in  the  last  year  or  two  of  school  life.  When 
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Forded  as  one  of  the  elementary  subjects  of 
general  education,  and  taught  by  the  regular 
teachers,  it  has  never  failed.  To  ensure  success 
in  teaching  the  subject  in  the  public  schools,  the 
foUowing  conditions  are  necessary :  (1)  Only 
those  elementary  branches  ^ould  be  taught 
which  are  educational  in  their  influence,  and  the 
knowledge  conveyed  by  them  of  general  use 

isucfa  as  have  been  described  as  being  at  the 
oundation  of  all  constructive  industry).  (2)  In- 
struction in  drawing  should  begin  with  school 
life,  and  end  only  when  school,  college,  or  uni- 
versity education  is  completed.  (3)  At  the 
basis  of  all  instruction  is  geometrical  drawing, 
which  illustrates  the  facts  of  regular  forms ;  and 
perspective,  which  determines  &e  appearance  of 
those  facts.  (4)  Original  design,  either  element- 
ary or  applied,  shomd  form  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ular exercises  required  from  pupils,  alternating 
with  other  exercises,  such  at  drawing  from 
memory,  and  dictation,  in  order  to  give  variety 
to  the  study.  (5)  The  principles  of  drawing,  and 
of  shades  and  shadows,  should  first  be  taught 
from  regular  forms,  and  with  scientific  method 
and  accuracy,  before  the  pupils  are  allowed  to 
draw  and  shade  irregular  forms,  with  no  guide 
but  their  own  observation.  All  practice  should 
proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from 
the  regular  to  the  irregular,  from  the  fact  to  its 
appearance.  (6)  The  best  preparation  for  truth 
and  beauty  of  design,  is  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  greatest  works  of  the  past  and  pres- 
.  ent,  and  a  complete  mastery  of  all  the  methods 
and  vehicles  of  expression ;  so  that,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  knowleoge  and  with  unhindered  skill, 
the  draughtsman  and  artist,  educated  by  study, 
and  made  powerful  by  practice,  may  impress  on 
their  works  the  stamp  of  originality.  To  illus- 
trate these  propositions,  programmes  of  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  are  here  given  in  outline: 

Pbimart  and  Grammar  Schools. 

Ist  year. — Tbe  names  of  geometric  forms  and  lines ; 
drawing  straight  iiaes  ana  their  combinations  into 
simple  forms;  also,  the  same  forms  trom  memory. 
(All  work  on  the  islate.) 

2d  year. — ^Dictation  and  memory  drawing  of  geo- 
metric patterns ;  simple  designs  composed  of  straight 
lines  and  simple  curves.    (Slate  work.) 

3d  year.— Practice  on  paper  of  what  has  been 
previously  learned ;  also  in  drawing,  with  readiness, 
m)m  memorv  and  dictation,  forms  previously  drawn 
from  copy.   Designing  new  combinaaons  from  copies. 

Wi  year. — Free-hand  outline  design,  geometrical 
drawing,  model  drawins  of  both  curved  forms  and  ob- 
jects bounded  by  right  Tines. 

5th  t/eor.— Drawing  ornaments  and  objects  of  his- 
toricaicharacter,  as  Egyptian  lotus  forms,  Greek  vases, 
etc.;  the  same  to  be  cirawn  also  from  memory;  geo- 
metrical drawing  of  a  more  advanced  character. 

Qtkf  Ithf  and  Sth  yeors.—Free-hand  drawing  and 
design,  geometrical  drawing,  model  drawing  (from  the 
solid  object),  and  free-hand  perspective  (developing 
ideas  in  preparation  for  advanced  work),  dictation 
and  memory  drawing;    design  with  half-tint  back 

Sounds.    Botanical  names  and  forms.    Colors  and 
e  first  principles  of  their  harmony. 

High  Schools. 
Isi  year, — Linear  perspective  by  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, parallel ;  botanical  lessons,  with  diagrams  in 
color,  model  drawing,  from  solids,  in  light  and  shade, 
half-tint,  cross-hatching  and  stump.  Lessons  on  archi- 
tectural styles,  without  drawhigs. 


2d  year.— Linear  perspective,  angular ;  design  in 
harmonious  colors,  from  flowers  and  foliage ;  drawiog 
from  plants  in  outline  ;  object  drawing  in  one  color,  as 
fruits  etc.,  from  flat  copies  and  from  casts. 

3d  year. — Linear  perspective,  oblique ;  paintiog 
from  flowers  and  fhiits ;  study  of  the  human  ngure,  in 
light  and  shade,  from  copies ;  drawing  folia^  from 
plaster  casts ;  applied  design  for  manufactures,  such 
as  carpets,  lace,  paper-hangings,  pottery,  glass,  tttaeo- 
ing.  metal  work,  etc. 

Ufi  year. — Lessons  in  painting  landscapes,  from  nut- 
ure  ;  drawing  the  human  figure,  fh>m  casts;  lectures 
in  architectural  styles,  and  on  schools  of  paintiDg: 
also,  on  the  history  and  practice  of  industrial  art;  and 
on  design  applied  to  manufactures. 

The  principle  on  which  eveiy  coune  should 
be  arranged  is,  that  before  attempting  to  draw 
anything,  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand it ;  that  is,  to  have  as  clear  a  conceptioD 
of  it  as  possible.  Hence,  in  the  first  year,  tbe 
voun^  pupil  is  considerably  occupied  in  8im|dy 
learning  the  names  of  forms,  in  order  to  impo^ess 
them  upon  bis  memory.  When  this  principle  is 
observed,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  understand- 
ing should  precede  drawing,  the  latter  will  never 
be  difficult  or  uninteresting. 

Inocstrial-Dkawino  Classes. 

L  Instrumental  Drawing,  embracing  the  following 
elementary  branches :  ( 1 )  plane  geometrical  drawing ; 
(2)  projection  ;  (3)  perspective ;  and  the  following  ad- 
vanced subjects:  (1)  building,  construction,  and 
arcliitectural  drawing;  (2)  machine  drawing. 

II.  Free-hand  Drawing^  including  the  representa- 
tion of  objects  and  ornament  from  both  the  flat  and 
the  round,  the  study  of  light  and  shade,  color,  and 
original  design. 

In  each  of  these  departments,  some  of  the 
knowledge  and  practice  found  in  the  other,  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  student  The  following 
course  will  be  proper  for  each : 

First  Year's  Course. 

\st  Part.  —  (1)  Free-hand  outline  drawing  from 
copies  and  bhickboard,  with  exercises  in  elementary 
design ;  (2)  plane  geometrical  drawing,  from  copks 
and  blackboard. 

2nd  PaW.— (I)  Model  and  object  drawing,  ftt>m 
copy  and  solid ;  (2)  perspective  drawing  (for  free- 
hand students) ;  (3)  projection  (for  instromental 
students). 

Second  Teab*s  (Bourse. 

I.  Instrumental  Draunng. —  (1)  Building  construe* 
tion, including  the  following  subjects:  joints  used  in 
carpenuy,  door  and  window  fhtming,  construction  <^ 
floors,  partitions,  roofs,  and  staircases,  bond  in  brick- 
work, stone-work,  arches,  flre-proof  flooring,  designi 
of  plans,  elevations,  working  drawings,  etc.:  Ct)  ma- 
chine drawing,  including  such  detauB,  as  wAis  and 
nuts,  plumber-blocks,  screws,  wheels,  etc. 

U,'  F^'ee-liand  Drawing.^O)  The  drawing  of  orna- 
ment in  outline,  from  large  copies,  of  foliage  and  the 
human  flgure ;  shading  the  same  from  copies  in  pen- 
cil, crayon,  and  Indian  ink  or  sepia ;  designing  in  hall^ 
tint,  or  several  tints  of  one  color,  drawing  from  mem- 
ory and  dictation,  etc.;  (2)  shading  geometrical 
soUds,  shading  from  the  cast  and  natural  olitjects,  ap- 
plied design  for  industrial  purposes  and  spec'al  sao- 
jects  for  particular  branches  of  budnera. 

For  a  description  of  the  necessary  fittings  and 
apparatus,  see  Smith,  Art  Education^  SckokaHe 
and  Industrial  (Boston,  1873).  See  also  Step- 
son, Technical  Edwcaiimi  (Boston,  1876);  Mod- 
em  Art  Education^  translated  from  the  German 
of  Langl  (Boston,  1875);  Buisson,  Rapport  sur 
Finstruction  primaire  etc  (Paris,  1875). 
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DRILL,  a  terra  used  in  education,  particn- 
larlyin  school  instruction,  to  denote  the  strict 
roatine  of  exerciaes  required  either  to  train  pu- 
pib  to  the  ready  performance  of  mental  or  phys- 
ical processes,  or  to  impress  upon  their  memory 
those  arbitrary  ajasociations  of  facts  or  wonu 
which  are  required  in  many  subjects  of  stud^. 
Thus,  a  certain  amount  of  drill  is  required  m 
teadiing  the  arithmetical  tables,  the  paradigms 
and  rules  of  grammar,  the  spelling  of  words,  and 
those  facts  of  geography  that  pertain  to  the 
location  of  places  (memorizing  maps).    Drill  re- 

Suires  definite  exercises  and  regular  practice  in 
lem,  continued  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  in 
order  to  impart  a  kind  of  automatic  force  to  the 
recollection.  Both  mind  and  body,  by  repetition, 
acquire  fixed  habitudes,  by  means  of  which 
thought  and  muscular  action  may  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  performance  of  acts  which  at  first 
might  hare  seemed  impossible.  This  is  the 
foundation  principle  of  drill.  (See  Rote- 
Tbachino  ^ 

DBUBT  COLLEGB,  at  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, under  the  control  of  the  Oongregationalists, 
was  oiganized  and  chartered  in  1873.  It  derives 
its  name  from  S.  P.  Drury,  of  Olivet,  Mich.,  who 
contributed  liberally  toward  its  foundation.  It 
is  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Col- 
lege Society  of  Boston,  llie  institution  com- 
prises a  coUegiate  department,  with  five  cour- 
ses of  four  years  each  (classical,  scientific,  Greek 
scientific,  Latin  scientific,  and  ladies'  course); 
a  preparatory  department,  with  classical  and 
En^^ian  courses  of  three  years  each  ,*  a  normal 
department  of  two  years;  a  model  school  of  three 
years ;  and  the  Missouri  Conservatory  of  Music, 
chartered  in  1875.  Both  sexes  are  admitted  to 
all  the  departments  and  courses  on  the  same 
terms,  except  that  the  ladies'  course  (equivalent 
to  that  of  tne  best  female  seminaries)  is  designed 
for  such  younff  ladies  as  do  not  desire  to  pursue 
the  severer  colkge  courses.  The  library  contains 
2,000  volumes;  the  banning  of  a  cabinet  of 
minerak)^  and  geology  has  been  made,  and  a 
number  of  roedmens  of  natural  history  have  been 
secured.  The  college  year  is  divided  into  three 
terms.  The  regular  chaige  for  tuition  per  term 
is  $15  in  the  odlege  classes,  $12  in  the  preparo- 
toiy  daases,  $8  in  the  model  school,  and  $6  in 
the  normal  department.  These  chajges  are  re- 
mitted in  favor  of  the  children  of  ministers  of 
any  denomination  who  are  in  active  service, 
and  some  aid  is  extended  to  other  deserving 
students.  In  1875—6,  there  were  11  instructors ; 
the  students  were  distributed  as  foUows :  ooUege 
daases,  35  ;  normal  dass,  27 ;  cLissical  prepara- 
tory, 75 ;  English  preparatory,  74 ;  music,  draw- 
ing, and  painting,  23;  model  school,  31 ;  total, 
deducting  repetitions,  220.  lliere  were  5  crad- 
uates  at  the  commencement  of  1875.  The  Kev. 
Nathan  J.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  has  been  the  presi- 
dent from  the  commencement  of  the  institution. 

DUBLIN  UNIVEBSITT.     See  Ireland. 

DULIj  SOHOLABS,  or  Dullards,  a  class 
of  pupils  found  in  every  school  and  class,  whose 
perceptions  are  deficient  in  rapidity,  and  whose 


mental  powers  are  sluggish.  Such  pupils  need 
especially  the  spur  of  encouragement,  and  should 
never  be  subjected  to  blame  or  derision  on  ac- 
count of  their  slowness.  Many  teachers  often 
greaU^err  in  dealing  with  this  dass  of  pupils, 
applying  to  them  such  epitheiB  as  blockhead,  doUy 
nwnbakuUy  simpleton,  dunce,  etc.  lliey  are» 
moreover,  sometimes  n^lected  by  the  teacher, 
who  naturally  prefers  to  give  attention  to  those 
bright,  precocious  pupils  who  need  but  little  in- 
struction. The  best  powers  of  the  teacher,  how- 
ever, are  displayed  in  developing  the  latent  ca- 
pcities  of  these  dull  scholars ;  and  very  often  it 
has  been  found  that  those  who  bore  the  character 
of  dullness  in  school  have  risen  to  great  eminence 
in  after  life.  The  great  Kngliah  poet  and  novelist, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  illustrious  German 
chemist  liebig  are  often  mentioned  as  examples 
of  this  fact. 

DUKCBy  a  term  applied  to  a  pupil  who  is 
dull,  or  slow  in  learning.  The  woid  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Joannes 
Duns  Scotus,  a  very  learned  man,  who  lived  in 
the  latterpart  of  the  thirteenth  century  (died  in 
1308).  From  his  keen,  analytical  intellect  and 
acute  logic,  lie  was  styled  doctor  subtilis,  the 
subtle  doctor.  The  name  of  this  great  scholar, 
according  to  some,  was  applied  to  a  dullard  in 
derision,  just  as  we  often  ironically  call  a  stupid 
fellow  a  Solomon,  or  a  bully  a  Hector,  Trench, 
however,  thinks  it  became  a  term  of  scorn  ap- 
plied to  the  adherents  of  the  old  school-men  by 
the  disciples  of  the  new  learning,  as  the  latter 
gained  ground  during  the  middle  ages.  Hence, 
the  expression,  "You  are  a  Butis,"  was  a  reproach, 
as  implying  an  advocate  or  supporter  of  oosolete 
and  exploded  opinions.  Butler,  in  Hudibras 
thus  puns  on  the  word : 

'*  In  sohool-divinity  [he  wm]  as  able 
Ab  he  that  hight  Irrefragable  ; 
A  second  Thomas,  or,  at  once 
To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce." 

DUPANLOUP,  F^lix  Antoine  PhiUppe, 
bishop  of  Orleans  and  the  foremost  Catholic 
writer  of  France,  in  the  nineteenth  oenturv,  on 
educational  subjects,  was  bom  at  St  Felix, 
Savoy,  Jan.  3.,  1802.  He  was  ordained  priest 
in  1825,  attached,  for  three  years,  as  catechist  to 
the  parish  of  Assumption,  appointed  in  1837 
superior  of  the  diocesan  seminary  of  Paris,  and^ 
in  1849,  bishop  of  Orleans.  His  chief  attention 
hsA  ever  since  been  devoted  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  petit  s^i- 
noire  oi  Orleans  entered  into  a  lively  competition 
with  the  state  schools;  in  his  own  episcopal 
palace,  he  opened  a  new  school,  and  he  took  an 
active  part  m  all  the  educational  controversies  of 
the  time.  He  continued,  with  great  ener^,  the 
defense  of  the  "  liberty  of  instruction,"  which  the 
Catholics  of  France  demanded  in  opposition  to 
the  University,  and  in  which  he  haidt  zealously 
interested  himself  even  before  his  appointment 
as  bishop.  He  disapproved  of  the  agitation  be- 
gun by  ( vaume  (see  Gaumr)  and  others  for  ex- 
cluding the  pagan  classics  from  Christian  schools 
(see  Classics,  Chbistian),  and  was,  therefore, 
violently  attacked  by  the    Univers.    The  con- 
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troversy  was,  for  some  time,  oontinued  on  both 
sides  with  considerable  severity,  until,  at  length, 
the  Pope  imposed  silence  upon  both  parties.  He 
was  consulted  in  the  framing  of  the  law  of  March 
15.,  1850,  concerning  the  reoi^ganization  of  public 
instruction ;  and,  alter  the  promulgation  of  the 
law,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Conseil  de 
tinstrudion  publique.  He  withdrew  from  this 
position  in  1852.  In  the  National  Assembly 
which  met  in  1871,  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
third  republic,  he  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  opposition  against  the  liberal  views  of  Jules 
Simon,  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The 
Assembly  appointed  him  president  of  the  com- 
mittee selected  to  examine  and  report  on  the  bill 
in  favor  of  compulsory  primary  instruction,  which 
had  been  drafted  by  Simon ;  and  he  not  only 
emphatically  declared  against  the  ministerial  bill, 
but  presented  a  counter-project  in  favor  of  the 
**free,  religious,  and  gratuitous  instruction  of 
the  poor."  In  1875,  he  secured,  in  the  National 
Assembly,  the  adoption  of. a  bill  in  favor  of  the 
**  freedom  of  superior  instruction,"  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  establishment  of  finee  Cath- 
olic universities,  in  the  subsequent  oiganization 
of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
bishops.  (See  France.)  Having  been  elected,  in 
1854,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  he  re- 
peatedly prevented  by  his  influence  the  election 
of  several  decided  opponents  of  Catholic  doctrines. 
When,  in  1871,  lattre  was  admitted  to  the 
Academy  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  he  resigned, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  unwilling  to  belong 
to  a  society  which  admitted  atheists ;  but  Guizot 
and  other  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  with- 
draw his  resignation.  The  most  important  edu- 
cational work  of  Dupanloup  has  been  published 
under  the  ixiXeDeT Education  (3  vols.,  1855 — 7). 
It  treats  of  education  in  general,  of  authority 
and  respect  in  education,  and  of  superior  in- 
struction, entering  very  fuUy  into  the  discussion 
of  all  the  educational  controversies  of  the  day. 

D17BS0H,  Martin  Oeorg^,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic writer  on  education,  was  bom  at  Deggingen 
in  the  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg,  Nov.  11., 
1800;  studied  philosophy  and  theolooy  at  the 
university  of  Tubingen,  and  Oriental  languages 
at  Paris,  became  on  his  return  professor  at  me 
ffjrmnasium  of  Ehingen,  and,  in  1850,  pastor  and 
dean  at  Rottweil.  His  work  on  pedagogics  or 
Christian  education  (Pddagogik  oder  Wisstn" 
scha/t  der  chrisUichen  Eriimnng^  1851)  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  on  this  subject  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view.  He  advocates  the 
co-operation  of  church  and  state  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  school,  and  asserts  that,  with- 
out this  co-operation,  the  aim  of  the  public 
school  to  imptrove  and  purify  human  society  can 
never  be  attained. 

DuAUX,  Victor,  a  French  historian,  au- 
thor, and  educationist,  bom  in  1811.  He  was 
professor  of  history  at  Reims,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris,  in  the  Lyc^e  Napoleon,  In  1853,  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters.  He 
successively  served  as  inspector  of  the  Academy 
of  Paris,  inspector  general  of  secondary  instruc- 


I  tion,  and  minister  of  public  instruction  (1863). 
In  the  latter  position,  which  he  filled  till  1869, 
I  he   attempted    many  innovations  which   ir&t 
I  much  opposed ;  he  effected,  however,  some  im- 
j  {X)rtant  reforms.    His  chief  historical  poUica- 
I  tions  are  Histoire  des  Grecs,  2  vols.,  Histoire  des 
RomainSi  4  vols..  Introduction  genircde  d  thi$- 
toire  de  France^  1  vol.,  Cours  d  histoire,  7  v<^ 
and  Histoire  de  France^  3  vols.    These  works 
have  been  very  popular,  and  have  attained  an 
extensive  circulation.    M.  Duruy  has  also  pub- 
lished valuable  reports  on  the  proeress  of  litera- 
ture and  science  as  shown  in  the  KxposiHon,  Uni- 
verselle  of  1867. 

DWIOHTy  Francis,  noted  for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  popular  education  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  as  the  founder  and  editor  of  the 
District  School  Journal  of  that  state,  was  bom 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  March  14.,  1808,  and  died 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec  15.,  1845.  For  sevoal 
years  he  acted  as  county  superintendent  of 
s(4iools  for  the  city'  and  county  of  Albany,  and 
was  successively  member  of  the  school  board  of 
Albany,  and  of  the  executive  committee  ioit  the 
care  and  govemment  of  the  normal  ached  in 
that  city — the  first  in  the  state.  The  Distrid 
School  Journal  was  commenced  in  1840,  and 
edited  by  him  till  his  death,  llus  jounud  was 
aided  by  the  patronage  of  the  state,  and  was 
supplied,  at  the  expense  of  the  common  sdiool 
fund,  to  every  school  district  Its  tone  aod  in- 
fluence were  highly  commended  by  the  distin- 
guished educators  of  the  time.  It  survived  him, 
however,  onlv  a  few  years.  —  See  Barnau), 
American  Teachers  mid  Educators, 

DWIOHTy  Timothy,  a  celebrated  Ameri- 
can theoloffian  and  schoUur.  was  bom  in  North- 
ampton, AuuBS.,  May  14.,  1752,  and  died  in  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  Jan.  11.,  1817.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  After  grMl- 
uating  at  Yale  College,  in  1769,  he  tau^t  a 
grammar  school  in  New  Haven  for  two  yean, 
and,  during  the  next  six  years,  was  a  tator  in 
Yale  College.  During  a  part  of  the  RevolutioD- 
ary  war,  he  served  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  the  patriotic  fervor  of  hit 
ad^'eeses,  and  by  the  stirring  songs  which  he 
composed.  He,  subsequently,  performed  the  du- 
ties of  pastor  ojf  ihe  Congregationid  church  and 
principal  of  an  academy,  in  Greenfield,  Ct  In 
1795,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Stiles  in  the  presidency 
of  Yale  College,  which  position  he  hekl  tiU  Im 
death.  He  was  a  teacner  of  great  abili^,an 
impressive  pulpit  orator,  add  an  excellent  divine. 
His  presence  was  commanding,  and  his  mannen 
affiftbie  and  genial.  His  writi^  were  numeroos, 
but  confined  to  the  departments  of  theology  and 
general  literature.  One  who  had  been  connected 
with  him  as  a  student  in  Yale  Colltt^»thus  bean 
testimony  to  his  character  as  a  teadier :  ^  After 
the  lapse  of  forty  years,  and  after  mudi  c^ipor- 
tunity  of  associating  with  many  eminent  inrtriK^ 
tors.  President  Dwight  is  ever  present  to  my 
mind  as  the  Great  Model  Teacher.'* — See  Dkw* 
SON  Olmsted,  THmothy  Dwight^  as  a  Teacher^  ia 
Barnard's  American  Teacners  and  Educators- 
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ELAJt,  CultiTation  of  the.  Becent  physi- 
ological researches  appear  to  leave  but  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  that,  at  birth  and  for  months  after- 
ward, the  oi^gansof  the  special  senses  exist  in 
only  a  mdimentary  form,  and  that  they  owe 
their  gradual  development  entirely  to  the  ex- 
ternal influences  exerted  upon  them  by  nature 
and  society.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  probable, 
but  experimentally  demonstrable,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  senses  is  more  or  less  efficient  ac- 
cording to  the  time  at  which  it  b^ins  after  birth. 
In  the  light  of  modem  experience,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  some  extremely  doubtful  whether  there 
is  really  any  case  of  actual  congenital  blindness 
or  deaS&iesB.  The  tendency  to  these  defects, 
doubtless,  often  exists  as  an  hereditary  imper- 
fection, but  is  scarcely  ever  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  incurable,  if  discovered  and  treated  properly 
soon  after  birth.  Hence,  except  when  an  organic 
malformation  exists,  it  follows  that  a  systematic 
^and  judicious  training  of  the  senses,  from  the 
earliest  infancy,  may  remedy  most,  if  not  all. 
cases  of  such  defects  as  color-blindness,  weakness 
of  sight  and  hearing,  etc.  Such  indeed  is  the 
conclusion  derived  from  the  experience  gained 
in  infant  asylums,  kindergartens,  and  inteUigent 
families.  This  is  an  important  fact,  since  it 
serves  to  correct  the  notion,  so  generally,  enter- 
tained, that  good  speakers  and  singers  must  be 
bom  such,  and  that  there  are  but  few  persons 
thos  natundly  endowed.  There  is,  without  doubt, 
considerable  diversity  in  the  sensuous  endow- 
ments of  different  individuals ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is.  impossible  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  im- 
provement of  which  every  organ  of  sense  is  sus- 
ceptible by  continuous  and  proper  education,  and 
particularly  by  a  cultivation  carried  on  through 
several  successive  generations.  As  r^rds  the 
the  ear,  tliis  may  be  considered  as  historically 
established ;  since,  but  three  centuries  ago,  there 
were  but  an  exceptional  few  persons  who  showed 
an  ability  to  appreciate,  and  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber who  were  able  to  reproduce,  musical  melody 
and  harmony.  Of  all  the  ancient  nations,  the 
Greeks  alone  seem  to  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the 
diatonic  scale  ^but  not  the  chromatic),  and  to 
give  it  expression  in  their  music,  other  nations 
never  having  any  other  than  the  scale  of  five 
notes  (barbaric  scale).  The  progress  of  musical 
art  among  modem  civilized  nations  and  partic- 
ularly the  diffusion  of  musical  taste  among  the 
people  are  striking  illustrations  of  ear  culture, 
since  this  progress  could  not  be  effected  without 
an  organic  as  well  as  an  esthetic  improvement. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  the  earliest  to  be  devel- 
oped in  infancy,  and,  at  the  approach  of  death, 
seems  to  be  the  last  to  be  extinguished ;  it  is  also 
the  last  to  be  overcome  by  sleep,  and  the  first  to 
be  aroused  on  awakening.  In  reaching  objects 
at  a  distance,  its  power  is  next  to  that  of  sight. 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  intellectual  development, 
the  sense  of  hearing  performs  a  most  important 


office,  since  language,  the  most  efficient  means  of 
all  education,  depends  upon  its  exercise.  Moral 
education,  no  doubt,  also  begins  with  the  cenial 
accents  of  the  maternal  voice,  both  in  speedi  and 
song,  as  heard  by  the  infant ;  so  that  even  the 
lullabies  which  soothe  it  to  slumber  constitute 
an  agency  in  its  development.  While,  therefore, 
loud  and  explosive  noises  may  injure  the  physical 
oiganization  of  the  ear  of  the  child,  haiish  and 
angry  tones  may  affect  injuriously  the  develop- 
ment of  its  affections  and  sentiments.  All  disagree- 
able sensuous  impressions  are  deeper  and  more 
durable  than  those  of  an  opposite  character;  and, 
hence,  when  often  repeated,  they  tend  to  destroy 
the  capacity  of  the  ear  for  the  appreciation  of 
beautiful  sounds.  Otherwise,  vanety  of  sound 
is  not  detrimental  to  the  infant's  ear,  but  on  the 
contrary,  beneficial,  especially  when  the  source  of 
each  sound  is.  at  the  same  time,  presented  to  the 
sight,  or  touch,  or  both  these  senses.  From  the 
time  the  infant  b^ns  to  understand  simple  lan- 
guage,— usually  alter  the  fourth  month,  espe- 
cially if  the  words  are  accompanied  with  mimicry 
or  gesticulation,  care  should  be  taken  to  articulate 
distinctly.  In  families  in  which  there  is  a  negli- 
gence in  this  respect,  it  will  be  found  that  me 
children  either  never,  or  with  very  great  difficul- 
ty, acquire  a  distinct  articulation.  It  is  a  great 
error,  quite  common  in  some  families  and  com- 
munities, to  repress  the  natural  vociferations  of 
children,  and  to  insist  on  the  constant  use  of  low 
tones  in  speech.  Nature  dictates  a  great  deal  of 
crying,  shouting,  etc.,  in  order  that  the  lungs 
and  vocal  organs  may  be  fully  developed ;  but, 
of  course,  all  excess  should  be  restrained,  since 
the  habit  of  yelling  and  shouting  in  the  open  air 
will  not  only  injure  the  delicate  organs  of  the 
voice,  but  will  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  moral 
development  of  the  child,  besides  incapacitating 
him  for  the  perception  and  appreciation  of  those 
delicate  distinctions  of  sound  upon  which  musical 
harmony  and  melody  depend.  To  what  an  ex- 
tent this  nice  perception  and  discrimination  of 
sound  may  be  cultivated,  appears  from  the  fact 
that,  in  cood  kindergartens,  a  child  will  learn  to 
distinguish  blindfold^  the  voice  of  any  one  of  a 
hundred  comrades,  to  tell  by  what  means  any 
one  of  a  hundred  different  noises  is  produced, 
and  to  estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  dis- 
tance of  the  source  of  any  well-known  sound. 
Very  young  children  may  also,  by  suitable  exer- 
cises, readuy  acquire  the  ability  to  distinguish 
the  intervals  of  musical  notes,  and  their  position 
in  the  scale.  By  similar  kindergarten  exercises, 
even  cases  of  constitutional  difficulty  in  hearing 
may  be  considerably  alleviated.  Thus  such  a 
child  may  be  shown  how,  by  closing  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  the  air  may  be  forc^  into  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  until  the  well-known  explosive 
sound  of  each  tympanum  follows.  After  every 
such  exertion,  the  nearing  will  be  found  to  be- 
come somewhat  better,  until,  by  frequent  repeti- 
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tion,  its  improvement  will  be  quite  decided ;  be- 
cauJBe  the  fine  blood-vessels  of  the  organ,  in  which 
the  circulation  had  become  stagnant,  are  ren- 
dered active ;  provided,  of  course,  there  is  no  mal- 
formation or  incurable  physical  defect  in  the 
organ  itself.  (Bee  Senses,  Education  of.) 

EABLHAM  COLLEGE,  at  Richmond, 
Ind.,  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  managers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
(orthodox).  It  was  chartered  in  1857 ;  but  a 
boarding-school  for  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  had  been  in  operation  in  the  same 
building  for  several  years  previous.  The  collie 
is  supported  by  the  income  from  an  endowment 
of  $55,000,  by  tuition,  and  by  the  proceeds  of  a 
farm.  There  is  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course, 
each  of  four  years.  The  preparatory  school  has  a 
course  of  two  years.  Studenta  may' pursue  selected 
studies  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  but  no 
degree  is  given  except  on  the  completion  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  regular  courses.  ITie  degrees 
are,  A.  B.  for  the  classical  and  B.  S.  for  the 
scientific  course.  Graduates  may  receive  the 
second  degree  (A.  M.  or  M.  S.  according  to  the 
previous  course)  either  on  continuing  one  year 
at  the  college  in  the  satisfactory  prosecution  of 
post-graduate  studies,  or,  in  regular  course,  at 
the  end  of  three  years  on  passing  a  successful 
examination  in  some  selected  studies,  or  on  the 
presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis.  The  college 
nas  libraries  containing  over  4,000  volumes  ;  an 
observatory  supplied  with  an  equatorial  telescope, 
a  transit  instrument,  and  an  astronomical  clock ; 
and  a  museum  of  zoology,  comparative  anatomy, 
geology,  archaeology,  etc.  There  are  from  ten  to 
twelve  instructors,  including  six  professors  and  a 
principal  of  the  preparatory  department.  The 
number  of  students  at  present  (1 876)  ranges  from 
220  to  230  per  year,  about  one-third  of  vmom  are 
college  students.  The  number  of  graduates,  in 
1875,  was  79.  The  first  president,  Prof.  Barnabas 
C.  Hobbes,  was  apoointed  in  1865 ;  he  held  the 
ofiloe  two  years  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
incumbent,  Joseph  Moore,  A.  M. 

EAST  TENNESSEE  UNIVEBSITY 
and  State  Industrial  CoUe^,  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  non-sectarian,  was  chartered  ^n  1807.  It 
received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  United  States 
through  the  state  legislature,  from  which  about 
$40,000  was  derived;  and  a  further  endowment 
waa  obtained  from  the  property  of  Blount  Col- 
lege, which  was  merged  m  it  on  condition  of  its 
establishment  at  Knoxville.  It  was  suspended 
during  the  civil  war,  and  the  college  property 
was  occupied  by  the  United  States  army,  and 
greatly  damaged.  Exercises  were  resumed,  in 
1866,  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In 
1869,  the  institution  received  the  Congressional 
land  grant  to  the  state  for  the  establisnment  of 
an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  the 
State  Industrial  College  was  oi^nized.  New 
college  buildings  have  been  erected,  which  stand 
on  an  eminence  near  the  city.  The  college  farm 
of  260  acres  is  about  a  mile  from  the  buildings. 
The  libraries  contain  about  4,000  volumes.  The 
cabinets  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  zoology  have 


been  recently  commenced,  and  are  constantlf 
receiving  accessions.  A  chemical  laboratory  bis 
been  established.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  apparatus  is  $1 50,000 ;  the  amount 
of  productive  funds,  $396,000.  It  has  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  collegiate  department,  llie  col- 
legiate studies  extend  over  a  period  of  four  aca- 
demic years,  of  ten  months  each,  and  comprise 
three  distinct  courses,  as  follows :  (1)  The  agri- 
cultural course,  in  which  prominence  ib  given  to 
the  sciences  pertaining  to  agriculture ;  (2)  The 
mechanical  course,  in  which  the  principal  stud- 
ies are  those  which  relate  to  the  mecluuiic  artg: 
(3)  The  classical  course,  in  which  the  I.atin  and 
Greek  languages  are  taught.  Students  completing, 
with  credit,  the  classical  course,  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  those  completiiig  the 
r 'cultural  or  mechanical  course,  that  of  fiach- 
of  Science.  The  students  are  oTpmueA  into 
a  battalion ;  and  military  drill  and  inspectioDS, 
under  the  direction  of  me  professor  of  militaiy 
I  tactics,  take  place  daily.  The  whole  ooUege  i» 
under  military  discipline.  AH  able-bodied  stu- 
dents must  perform  a  small  amount  of  labor: 
but  this  is  principally  required  of  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  classes.  Those  who  wish  addi- 
tional labor,  are,  to  a  limited  extent,  fomiahed 
with  work,  for  which  they  are  remuneratei 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  $36  a  year  in  the  allege, 
and  $30  in  the  preparatory  department  Free 
tuition  is  given  to  students  nominated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  state  legislature,  each  senator  h&Ting 
the  right  to  nominate  two,  and  each  represen- 
tative three.  Free  tuition  is  also  given  to  young 
men  who  intend  to  prepare  for  the  ministnr, 
and  who  bring  a  certificate  to  that  eflfect  from 
some  church  organization.  In  1874 — 5,  there 
were  18  instructors,  and  101  collegiate  and  2U 
preparatory  students.  The  Rev.  Thomas  William 
Humes,  S.T.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president 

EAST  TENNESSEE  WESLEYAV 
UNIVERSITY,  at  Athens,  Tenn.,  under  the 
control  of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdt 
was  chartered,  in  the  winter  of  1866 — 7,  as  the 
East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  College.  The  name 
was  changed  at  the  next  session  of  ihe  kgisk- 
ture.  It  was  opened  in  September,  1867.  The 
main  college  budding  is  a  substantial  Inick  8^nu> 
ture,  70  by  50  feet,  and  three  stories  high-  The 
libraries  contain  about  1,500  yolumes.  TTiere 
is  an  academic,  a  preparatoiy,  and  a  colkgiBte 
department,  the  last  having  a  classical  imd  a  sden- 
tinc  course.  There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  and 
the  cost  of  tuition  varies  from  ^6  to  $22  per  tenn, 
according  to  the  department  Deductions  we 
made  in  favor  of  ministers  of  the  Method^t 
Episcopal  Church.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  7  iih 
structors,  16  collegiate  students,  35  preparatory, 
30  academic,  and  12  music  scholars,  makisff  a 
total,  deducting  repetitions,  of  86 ;  the  number 
of  alumni,  up  to  that  time,  was  27.  The  Rer. 
John  F.  Spence,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  ^  preadent 

ECONOIICY,  School.  See  School  Economt. 

EOXXADOB,  a  republic  of  South  Amenca. 
having  an  area  of  248,400  sq.  m.,  and  a  popula- 
tion estimated,  in  1875,  at  1,850,000.     Of  theee. 
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55  per  cent  were  whites ;  42  per  cent  Indians ;  the 
remainder,  negroes  and  half-breeds.  The  inhabit- 
ants speak  the  Spanish  language  and  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  form  of  worship 
of  which  is  the  only  one  tolerated  in  public. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  was  made  a  presidency  of  the 
yiceroyalty  of  Peru.  It  remained  under  bpanish 
role  up  to  1822,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  re- 
public of  Colombia;  and,  in  1831,  became  an  in- 
oqwndent  republic  under  the  name  of  Ecuador. 
Since  then,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous 
revolutionB  and  wars  with  the  neighboring  re- 
pubhcs.  The  schools  of  all  grades  have  been  and 
still  are  under  the  control  of  the  church,  which,  in 
this  republic,  has  generally  wielded  a  greater 
power  than  in  any  other  part  of  South  America. 
It  was  especially  the  aim  of  the  consenratiye  pres- 
ident Moreno  (died  1875)  to  place  the  entire  de- 
partment of  instruction  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  church.  In  1864,  it  was  resolyed  to 
erect  a  number  of  new  schools,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Brothers  of  Christian  Doctrine.  The  district 
oooncilors  were  empowered  to  raise  in  adyance 
a  part  of  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  these 
schools.  At  the  same  time,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  goyemment  and  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  according  to  which  the  latter 
assumed  the  direction  of  a  number  of  colegios. 
How  littJe  education  is  yalued,  may  be  seen 
iKm  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  for  public  edu- 
cation, according  to  the  annual  budget,  amounts 
to  only  about  20,000  pesos  (1  pe8O=^0.96.5). 

Primary  Instruction. —  The  schools  are  at- 
tended almost  exclusiyely  by  the  whites,  the  half- 
breeds,  and  the  mulattoes;  while  the  Indians,  who 
compose  the  laboring  claases  in  the  cities,  do  not 
enjoy  the  adyantage  of  any  education  at  aU.  The 
number  of  public  schools,  in  1873,  was  244,  of 
priyate  schools,  176 ;  and  the  number  of  schools 
supported  by  corporations  was  11,  making  the 
total  number  of  primary  schools  431.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  was  17,661 ,  the 
number  in  priyate  schools  3,966,  and  in  schools 
supported  by  corporations  837,  making  the  total 
number  of  pupils  22,464.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  comprises  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  religion. 

Seoondaryt  Superior y  ana  Special  Instruction, 
—There  were,  in  1873,  six  coUeaes  (colegios  na- 
domdes)  with  59  professors  and  7o7  students, 
and  one  female  college  with  4  professors  and  153 
students.  The  Uniyendty  of  Quito  comprises 
four  ooicQios,  the  Colegio  de  San  Gi'egorioy 
founded  m  1586  by  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
inyested  with  the  priyileges  of  Salamanca  in 
1 621 ;  the  Colegio  de  Santo  Tomas  de  Aquinot 
bdongin^  to  the  Dominicans ;  the  Colegio  Mayor 
with  which  a  seminary  is  connected,  and  the  Co- 
legio de  San  Fernando.  The  reyenue  of  the  uni- 
yersity  amounts  to  from  4,000  to  5,000  pesos,  and 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  to  3,950  pesos.  In 
the  colegios,  the  course  of  study  embraces  Latin, 
and  sometimes  Greek,  in  addition  to  the  branches 
taught  in  the  primary  schools.  The  uniyersity 
comae  comprises  the  Spanish  language  and  liter- 


ature, I^atin,  Greek,  law,  medicine,  etc.  Special 
instruction  is  imparted  in  the  following  schools : 
schools  of  art  ana  industry  with  22  professors ;  a 
polytechnic  school,  with  13  professors  and  59 
students ;  a  military  academy,  with  5  professors 
and  23  cadets;  seyen  seminaries  supported  by 
the  clergy,  with  47  professors  und  227  students ; 
an  academy  of  fine  arts,  with  2  professors  and  22 
students,  and  a  conseryatory  of  music,  with  8 
professors  and  39  students.    In  1872,  a  pro- 

r^us  was  issued  for  a  school  of  obstetrics,  and 
for  one  of  sculpture,  to  be  opened  in  Quito, 
under  the  direction  of  European  professors.  An 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences  was  also  to  be 
opened  in  Quito,  and  the  adyantages  of  the 
Guayaquil  Normal  School  were  to  be  extended 
to  Indian  children. — See  Schmid,  Encyclopddie, 
yol.  IX.,  art.  Swdamerika  ;  WappjEUs,  Handbuch 
der  Geographie  und  StatUUik,  yol.  i ;  Report  of 
TJ.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edticatimi  for  1873. 

EDOEWOBTH.  Maria,  a  gifted  English 
authoress,  noted  for  ner  educationid  writings,  was 
bom  at  Hare  Hatch,  near  Heading,  England,  in 
1767,  and  died  at  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland,  in 
1849.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Loyell 
Edgeworth,  who  was  auite  celebrated  both  as  an 
inyentor  and  an  autnor,  and,  to  some  extent, 
also  as  an  educationist.  He  was  the  author, 
jointly  with  his  daughter,  of  Practical  Educa- 
Hon  (1798),  and  published  Essays  on  Pr<fes- 
sionai  Education  (1809),  and  a  continuation  of 
Earli/  Lessons  (1815),  published  originally  by 
his  daughter  in  1810.  In  1822,  Maria  Ed^worth 
published  Rosamond^  a  sequel  to  Early  LessonSf 
which  was  followed  by  Harry  and  Lucy^  the 
Parents'  Assistant  (a  series  of  juyenile  tales), 
and  Prank  ;  subsequently  also  OrUmdino^  whicn 
appeared  in  CJurmbers's  Library  for  Young 
People.  It  was,  however,  as  a  writer  of  fiction 
that  Miss  Edgeworth  gained  her  greatest  fame. 
Her  novels  acquired  a  high  degree  of  popularity, 
which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  they  still  retain ; 
and  they  were  widely  circulated  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States.  They  were  greatly 
admired  by  her  illustrious  contemporaries  Scott, 
Macaulay,  and  Jeffrey.  The  latter  said,  "  It  is 
impossible  to  read  ten  pages  in  any  of  her  writ- 
ings, without  feeling,  that  not  oidy  as  a  whole, 
but  that,  in  every  part,  they  were  intended  to  do 
good."  "  She  is  the  author,"  said  Edward  Everett, 
"  of  works  never  to  be  foigotten ;  of  works  which 
can  never  lose  their  standard  value  as  English 
Classics."  In  1820,  she  completed  a  Memmr  of 
her  father  (commenced  by  nim),  who  died  in 
1817.  There  are  several  editions  of  her  works, 
which  stiU  continue  to  be  reprinted. 

EDINBXntGH,  University  of.   See  Soyr- 

LAND. 

EDUCATION  (Lat.  educatio),  a  ^eral  and 
comprehensive  term,  including  in  its  signification 
every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  bringing  up  of 
children,  and  the  operation  of  influences  and 
agencies  designed  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  de- 
velopment of  the  faculties  of  youth  by  training 
and  instruction,  and  thus  to  control  me  forma- 
tion of  their  character.    Hence,  education  haa 
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been  divided  into  several  departmento,  aeoording 
to  the  class  of  faculties  to  tne  development  and 
improvement  of  which  it  is  directed,  including 
(1)  Physical  Education  (q.  v.),  or  the  education 
of  the  bodily  powers;  (2)  Intellectual  Education 
(q.  v.),  that  of  the  mind  or  intellect ;  (3)  Moral 
Education  (q.  v.),— of  the  propensities,  senti- 
ments, will,  and  conscience;  (4)  Esthetic  Educa- 
tion, — of  the  taste,  musical,  artistic,  or  literary, 
that  is,  comprehending  the  sphere  of  the  imagi- 
nation (see  Esthetic  Culture);  and  (5)  Beli^us 
or  Spiritual  EducaiioUf  —  of  me  religious 
sentiments,  the  spiritual  instincts ;  ■  that  is,  tnose 
which  concern  only  the  soul  as  a  spiritual  and 
immortal  essence,  and  its  relations  to  the  Creator, 
the  Infinite  Spirit.    (See  Religious  Education.) 

Education  is  also  distinguished  into  home  or 
domestic  education  (q.  v.),  and  public  or  convmon- 
school  education  (see  Public  Schooi^),  or,  con- 
sidered as  a  means  for  the  general  enlightenment 
of  the  people, /)opM/ar  education;  also  into  pri- 
Tate  education,  that  is,  supported  bv  private 
funds,  and  national  edujcaiion, — ^provided  for  by 
the  state.    fSee  National  Education.) 

School  eaucation,  generally  called  instruction  j 
on  account  of  the  more  limited  character  of  its 
scope  and  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  is  distin- 
guished, according  to  its  ^rade,  into  (1)  primary 
instruction,  that  is,  the  instruction  given  in  ele- 
mentary schools  (such  as  the  common  schools, — 
the  priLiy  scho^k  of  cities  i^pi^senting  only  a 
lower  subdivision  of  primary  instruction);  (2)  sec- 
ondary instruction,  —  as  given  in  academies, 
high  schools  (middle  schools) ;  (3)  superior  in- 
struction, — as  given  in  collies  and  universities ; 
(4)  special  instruction, — as  of  the  blind, the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  imbecile ;  (5)  professional 
and  technical  instruction, — as  in  art  schools,  law 
schools,  medical  schools,  military,  naval  or  nau- 
tical schools,  theological  seminaries,  schools  of 
architecture,  etc.,  for  information  in  regard  to 
which  see  the  respective  titles. 

Education  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
instruction,  the  latter  being  only  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  great  scheme  of  controlling  and 
guiding  the  development  of  a  human  being.  To 
this  department  of  education  the  term  didactics 
(from  the  Greek  word  diddtTKeiv,  to  teach)  is  often 
applied.  (See  Didactics  and  Instruction.)  In- 
struction is  addressed  to  the  intellect  or  under- 
standing; while  education  comprehends  the  whole 
nature  of  man  and  the  various  agencies  by  means 
of  which,  in  its  formative  state,  it  may  be  affected. 
Its  primary  object  is  to  form  tiie  character  either 
by  stimulating  its  development  in  the  normal 
direction,  or  correcting  tendencies  to  morbid 
growth.  In  respect  to  the  scientific  principles  by 
which  its  practical  operations  should  be  guided, 
education  is  a  science ;  in  relation  to  the  proper 
mode  of  performing  those  operations  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  as  effective  as  possible,  it  is  an  art.  The 
science  of  education  is  a  very  complex  one,  inas- 
much as  its  principles  must  be  drawn  from  many 
different  departments  of  science ;  superadded  to 
which,  as  its  own  peculiar  sphere  of  investigation, 
there  is  the  great  body  of  truths  which  concern 


the  growth  and  development  of  mind  and  body, 
and  which  especially  constitute  the  theory  (jf 
education,  or  pedagogics,  as  sometimes  called. 
This  article  will  embrace  only  the  general  oom- 
sideration  of  (I)  the  history  of  education^  and 
(II)  the  theory  of  education,  with  a  reference  to 
sub-titles  for  fuller  informatiou  in  regard  to  sub- 
ordinate topics. 

I.  History  of  Education, — The  history  of  edu- 
cation is  the  history  of  the  institutions,  prin- 
ciples, and  methods  by  means  of  which  children 
and  youth  of  both  sexes  have  been  educated, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  historic  times  to  the 
present  dav.  It  embraces  within  its  scope  an 
account  of  the  peculiar  character  which  edu- 
cation has  assumed  among  the  several  nations  of 
the  globe,  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
different  methods  of  instruction,  of  the  syst^ra 
and  labors  of  prominent  educators,  of  the  divi- 
sions and  classes  of  schools,  and  of  the  rival  and 
frequently  conflicting  claims  of  the  family,  the 
church,  and  the  state  to  a  share  in  the  resulatioD 
of  public  instruction.  Each  of  these  sabjects  b 
treated  of  in  this  work  under  special  titks; 
and  the  object  of  this  general  artide  can,  there- 
fore, only  be  to  present  a  brief  general  view,  in 
outline,  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  show  more  dearly 
the  relation  of  its  several  departments  and  topics. 

The  earliest  schools  which  have  any  daixn  to  a 
place  in  a  history  of  education  are  met  with  in 
Egypt,  China,  India,  and  Persia.  In  all  these 
countries,  it  was  the  aun  of  the  instructor  to  train 
the  young  so  that  they  might  become  homogeneoos 
members  of  the  community  to  which  mey  be- 
longed, the  institutions  of  which  were  to  be  pre- 
served and  continued  by  them  unchanged.  Tlie 
claims  of  individuality  were,  at  that  early  period, 
unknown;  and  the  principle  of  blind  and  slavish 
submission  to  the  constituted  authorities  uras  the 
basis  of  all  education.  There  are,  however,  some 
marked  points  of  difference.  In  China,  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  education  characterize  it  as 
family  education,  in  India  as  caste  education,  in 
Persia  as  state  education,  and  in  Egypt  as  priest- 
ly education.  In  China,  every  chfld  is  reared  in 
absolute  obedience  to  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  every  family  submits  as  a  child  to  the  com- 
mon father  of  iXi,  the  Emperor.  The  excesHre 
veneration  of  ancestry  makes  the  character  of 
the  people  essentially  stationaiy,  and  education 
assumes  pre-eminently  the  character  of  mechanical 
training.  In  India,  every  child  belongs  by  his 
birth  to  one  particular  caste ;  and  the  foremost 
aim  of  the  instruction  given  is  to  teach  him  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  caste.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  Indian  education  is  habit  In  Fersia, 
every  kind  of  power  and  authority  centers  in  the 
king ;  the  children  belong  more  to  the  state  than 
to  uieir  parents,  and  the  genns  of  a  strict^  na- 
tional eaucation  may,  therefore,  be  found  in  the 
institutions  of  that  country.  In  Egypt,  the 
priest  is  the  chief  representative  of  education 
and  the  only  teacher.  (See  China,  Egypt,  India, 
and  Persia.) 

The  classic  nations  of  the  ancient  worid, 
Greece  and  Rome,  began  a  new  period  in  the 
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history  of  education.    While  the  oriental  child 
was  taught  to  become  a  docile  member  of  the 
family,  the  caste,  the  state,  or  the  reli^on,  (Jreece 
and  Rome  conceived  the  idea  of  individual  educa- 
tion ;  man  was  not  merely  expected  to  fit  himself 
for  the  place  which  the  family,  the  caste,  the  state, 
or  religion  assigned  to  him.  but  he  was  to  choose 
his  own  vocation,  and  by  aspiring  to  the  highest 
place  of  honor  in  political  life,  m  art,  or  in  sci- 
ence, to  advance  beyond  his  ancestors.    Mechan- 
ical training  failed  to  satisfy  those  who  interested 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  education  ;  the  first 
theories  of  education  were  developed,  and  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  lK>dy  and  the 
mind  was  held  up  to  the  young  as  the  worthiest 
aim  of  their  youthful  ambition.    Lycurgus  and 
Solon  as  lawgivers,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates  as 
practical  educators,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  a3 
writers  on  education,  propounded  and  brought  in- 
to circulation  a  number  of  new  ideas,  with  which 
not  only  did  the  older  nations  of  the  ancient 
world  have  nothing  to  compare,  but  which  have 
remained  among  the  most  potent  agencies  in  the 
progressive  education  of  mankind.     A  beauti- 
ful individuality  was,  to  the  Greek,  the  aim  of 
hfe,  and  the  ideal  of  education  was  expressed  by 
the  word   Ka/^Kaya^ia,  the   beautiful  and   the 
good.    The  Spartan  system  of  education  con- 
stituted, to  a  considerable  degree,  an  exception  to 
tins  general  characteristic  of  (jreek  education. 
The  Roman's  attention,  from  his  early  childhood, 
was  directed  to  the  affairs  of  a  commonwealth 
which  was  constantly  engaged  in  war,  and  those 
who  reared  him  naturally  designed  to  make  him 
a  practical  man.  llie  development  of  a  practical 
individuality  became  the  aim  of  Roman  educa- 
tion.   Less  time  was  found  for,  and  less  interest 
felt  in,  the  study  of  science  and  art ;  but  there 
was  a  notable  progress  in  the  appreciation  of 
home  education,  involving  a  higher  regard  for 
marriage  and  for  a  more  digm'fied  and  &eer  po- 
sition of  woman  in  society.    In  every  family, 
the  mother  was  to  begin  and  the  father  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  education,  which  came  to  be 
kwked  upon  as  a  part  of  parental  duty.    Both 
parents  cooperated  in  nursing,  in  the  minds  of 
their  children,  the  feeling  of  patriotism ;  and  a 
part  of  the  education  which  the  young  Roman 
received  under  the  parental  roof  was  uie  desire 
to  become  a  useful,  honest,  and  illustrious  citizen 
of  the  commonwealth.     Under  these  influences, 
the  will  was  more  developed  than  either  the 
emotional  nature  or  the  intellect.    The  only  sci- 
ences which  interested  the  Romans  were  almost 
exclusively  those  of  a  strongly  utilitarian  charac- 
ter,— rhetoric,  Roman  history,  and  military  sci- 
ence;   since  every  noble  and    talented  youth 
aspired  to  become  a  leading  politician  or  a  great 
^eral.    The  characteristic  virtue  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  before  the  decline  of  the  I^public,  was 
stem  and  inflexible  integrity  in  i>olitical   life; 
but  all  their  intellectual  and  moral  a^^pirations 
were  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  horizon  of 
their  own  nationality,  and  a  due  regard  for  those 
outside  of  it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to 
them.    When  an  acquaintance  with  the  institu- 


tions of  conquered  Greece  revealed  to  the  Ro- 
mans a  progress  in  art,  science,  and  literature, 
which  they  as  yet  had  not  even  conceived,  and 
thus  awakened  a  thirst  for  higher  literary  culture, 
the  political  and  social  system  of  the  republic 
had  already  entered  upon  the  period  of  its  de- 
cline. Higher  instruction,  often  imparted  by 
despised  slaves,  was  an  inadequate  compensation 
for  the  decline  of  home  education  ;  and  scientific 
and  literary  culture  proved  utterly  unable  to  ar- 
rest the  flood  of  corruption  which  finally  over- 
whelmed the  free  institutions  of  Rome,  llie 
lines  of  Horace,  so  often  quoted,  have  thus  an 
impressive  significance : 

Graecia  capta  fenim  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio. 

Under  the  empire,  the  old  landmarks  of  na- 
tional education  were  entirely  swept  away, 
(ireek  tutors,  and  Greek  high  schools,  at  Athens 
and  C'oiistantino[)le,  were  expected  to  supply  the 
highest  instruction;  but  the  enervated  Roman 
was  no  longer  able  to  grasp  the  ideal  of  a  uni- 
versal higher  education,  and  the  Roman  Empire 
of  the  West  was  destroyed  by  the  barbanans 
without  having  developed  any  systems  or  forms 
of  education.  As  Roman  education,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  downfall  of  the 
empire,  was  of  a  pre<lominantly  utilitarian  char- 
acter, Rome  never  produced  any  writers  on  edu- 
cation like  Aristotle  and  Plato ;  yet  the  works 
of  ('icero,  and  especially  of  Seneca  and  Quin- 
tilian,  contain  many  suggestions  of  great  prac- 
tical value. 

A  peculiar  position  is  occupied  bv  the 
Hebrews,  the  only  theocratic  people  of  antiquity. 
Their  children  were  to  be  educated,  not  for  the 
family  or  caste,  not  for  the  state  or  for  personal 
distinction  in  art  and  literature,  but  to  be  the 
obedient  servants  of  the  God  of  Israel.  As  Je- 
hovah was  represented  to  the  people  as  their 
sovereign,  so  he  was  their  only  teacher.  Educa- 
tion was  a  corollary  of  religion.  The  head  of  a 
family  was  both  its  teacher  and  priest,  and  gave 
to  the  children  a  religious  instruction ;  reading 
and  writing  were  learned  only  by  the  children  of 
the  wealthy.  The  first  oi^gtmized  schools  were 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  for  training  expound- 
ers of  the  law  of  Jehovah  ;  after  the  exile,  the 
rabbis  organized  a  number  of  schools,  to  which 
children  horn  their  5th  year  could  be  sent.  The 
instruction  was  for  a  long  time  entirely  oral, 
and  at  first  also  limited  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion  ;  but  gradually  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  enlarged,  and,  during  the  middle  a^, 
many  Jewish  schools  obtained  a  high  reputation 
for  the  number  of  scholars  whom  uiey  educated. 
The  advent  of  (Christianity  was  a  great  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  education,  no  leas 
than  in  the  general  history  of  mankind.  For  a 
considerable  length  of  time  this  was  far  from 
being  recognized.  To  the  educated  and  wealthy 
Romans,  eapt'cially  to  those  holding  a  high  rank 
in  scholarsliip  and  literature,  the  C'hristians  ap- 
peared as  a  humble,  insignificant,  and  despised 
8t»ct.  The  energies  of  the  ('hristians  themselves 
were  so  greatly  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  live  up 
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to  the  requirements  of  their  religion,  and  to 
develop  the  constitution  of  their  church,  that 
but  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  education.  They  had  no  literary 
institutions  of  their  own,  and, consequently,  their 
children  were  often  sent  to  pagan  schools  for  sec- 
ular instruction.  The  first  Christian  schools 
were  founded  to  instruct  the  catechumens  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  to  enable  them  to 
vindicate  their  religion  from  the  attacks  of 
pagan  philosophers.  The  most  famous  of  these 
schools,  that  of  Alexandria  (see  Alexandrian 
School), ^pwiually  developed  into  the  first  school 
of  Christian  theolo^.  its  groat  teachers,  espe- 
cialljr  Clement  and  Origen,  not  only  freed  Chris- 
tianity from  the  charge,  until  then  very  common, 
of  being  the  faith  of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate, 
but,  by  conceiving  the  idea  of  demonstrating  the 
agreement  of  (^Imstian  doctrines  with  Platonic 
philosophv,  attempted  to  revive  the  educational 
ideas  of  the  Greeks,  the  most  advanced  in  ante- 
Christian  times,  and  to  resume  the  work  of  edu- 
cational development  where  the  great  masters  of 
ancient  Greece  had  left  oflf.  This  attempt,  how- 
ever, failed  in  consequence  of  the  passionate  op- 
position made  to  it  oy  another  school  of  Chris- 
tian theol(^ans,  who  saw  in  the  world  outside  of 
the  Christian  revelation  nothing  but  darkness 
and  sin,  and  did  not  believe  that  any  good  could 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  pagan  literature. 
Tertullian  rejected  any  connection  between 
Christianity  and  philosophy  with  the  harsh  re- 
mark, "What  have  Athens  and  .Jerusalem,  the 
Academy  and  the  (church,  in  common?"  Sim- 
ilar views  were  exprej»ed  by  Irenaeus,  Cyprian, 
and  Amobius,  while  other  writers,  especially  at 
Rome,  endeavored  to  compromise  between  the 
Alexandrians  and  their  opponents.  When,  three 
hundred  years  after  its  rise,  Christianity  sup- 
planted paganism  as  the  official  religion  of  Rome, 
the  detestation  of  pagan  learning  was  sufficiently 
predominant  in  the  Christian  Church  to  cause  the 
decline,  and,  subsequently,  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
extinction,  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  With  it 
the  study  of  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
ceased,  and  the  treasures  which  are  contained  in 
the  educational  works  of  I'lato  and  Aristotle, 
were  for  a  long  time  hidden.  The  only  schools 
to  be  met  with  at  that  time  in  the  Christian 
world,  were  several  schools  of  theology,  like  those 
of  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Nisibis ;  and  even  these 
declined,  simultaneously  with  or  soon  after  the 
closing  of  the  school  of  Alexandria.  The  mass 
of  the  Christian  jxiople  derived  its  entire  edu- 
cation from  the  family  and  the  church.  Upon 
this  field,  however,  Christianity  had  produced 
wonderful  results  of  regeneration.  While  pagan 
society  was  irresistibly  collapsing,  from  vice  and 
corruption,  the  Christian  congregations  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  world  by  the  strength  of 
their  faith  and  the  depth  of  their  religious  feel- 
ing. The  organization  of  Christian  schools 
other  than  those  of  a  theological  character  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  monastic  orders.  Both  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west  provision  was  made  for 
instructing  not  only  the  candidates  for  monastic 


life,  but  also  children  who  were  sent  there  by 
their  parents.  In  the  East,  the  attention  of  iht 
monks  was,  however,  so  completely  abstwbed 
in  subtle  metaphysical  questions  and  controver- 
sies, that  little  was  accomplished  deserving  a 
mention  in  the  history  of  education.  In  the 
west,  Benedict  and  his  followers  gave  to  monas- 
tic education  a  more  practical  basis,  and  com- 
bined agricultural  and  mechanical  occupations 
with  the  study  of  theology.  The  importance  <rf 
these  convent  schools  (q.v.)  greatly  increased  when 
the  barbaric  tribes  overpowered  western  Europe, 
and  rudely  destroyed  tne  last  remnants  of  Ro- 
man civilization.  The  convents  then  became  al- 
most the  only  refuge  of  learning,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  extend  uieir  educational  labors.  Their 
success  and  the  growing  demand  for  instructkn 
called  into  life  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
schoob  (q.  v<),  which,  in  the  main,  pursued  the 
same  course  of  instruction.  By  far  ihe  most 
celebrated  among  all  the  convents  of  Europe 
were  those  of  Ireland  and  England,  which  not 
only  sent  the  greatest  numb^  of  missioiumeB 
for  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  portioDB  of 
Europe,  but  also  educated  the  best  teadiers.  Hie 
most  vigorous  impulses  given  to  the  prpgrees  of 
education  in  that  pericS  did  not,  however,  pro* 
ceed  from  any  monk  or  convent,  but  from  the 
great  monarchs  in  the  ninth  centuiy,  Cliarie- 
magne  (q.  v.)  and  Alfred  (q.  v.),  who  by  wise 
laws,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  schools 
and  improved  the  course  of  studies,  which  wext 
divided  into  the  tritium  and  quath^riunL 
Charlemagne  was  the  first  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  oiganizing  instruction  for  the  whole 
people ;  but  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were  not 
successful,  as,  after  his  death,  only  few  men  oould 
be  found  who  were  both  willing  and  afaie  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  great  emperor.  The 
people  of  the  towns  and  rural  districts  did  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  education,  and  it  huge 
portion  of  the  clergy  looked  with  disfavor  at  the 
attempt  to  cultivate  in  schools  the  language  of 
the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  Latin,  the  uni- 
versal language  of  the  church.  Of  the  emperors 
and  kings  of  the  middle  ages,  not  one  resamed 
the  educational  ideas  of  Chariemagne ;  their 
energies  being  chiefly  used,  and  to  a  laige  extent 
wasted,  in  their  conflicts  with  the  church  and 
with  the  nobility.  Since  the  authority  of  the 
church  as  the  infallible  teacher  of  religious  truth 
was  recognized  in  all  Cliristian  coimtries,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  science  and  education  would 
be,  to  a  large  extent,  influenced  and  oont]x>lled 
by  the  church.      Theolocy,  actuated  by  the  su- 

Sreme  desire  to  defend  the  rule  of  the  diurch. 
eveloped  into  scholasticism  (q.  v.),  which  reached 
its  greatest  prosperity  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  The  methods  of  instructioii 
pursued  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  were  me- 
chanical, the  pupils  endeavoring  to  reproduce,  in 
literal  recitations,  the  explanations  and  lectorw 
of  their  teachers.  School  discipline  was  not  only 
severe,  but  often  cruel,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment was  generally  approved,  and  trequentlj  ap- 
plied,  llie  first  departures  from  the  educatumil 
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methods  of  the  church  schools  are  met  with  in 
the  education  of  young  nobles,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  town  schools.  In  neither  case  was 
there  any  formal  denial  of  the  authority  of  the 
church,  but  very  great  attention  was  given  to 
certain  features  of  education  which  not  only 
found  no  place  in  the  church  schools,  but  were 
frequently  censured  by  the  representatives  of 
those  schools  as  dangerous  innovations,  llius, 
the  attention  given  to  gymnastic  exercises  in  the 
education  of  young  nobles,  and  the  worshipful 
attention  shown  to  noble  women,  gave  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages  a  training  quite 
different  from  what  it  would  have  received  in 
the  church  schools,  llie  estabb'shment  of  town 
or  burgher  schools,  which  assumed  large  dimen- 
sions aiter  the  twelfth  century,  made  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  knowledge  as  was  most  needed  by  the 
business  man  and  mechanic,  especially  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  leading  object  of 
instruction.  They  were  sometimes  called  writing- 
schools,  as  they  aimed  at  fitting  their  pupils  for 
writing  letters  and  business  compositions.  These 
schools  not  only  served  to  develop  the  idea 
of  secular  instruction  in  the  place  of  merely 
ecclesiastical  education,  but,  wnen  town  mag- 
istrates were  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  led  to 
the  appointment  of  lay  teachers,  and,  gradually, 
caused  teaching  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  pro- 
fession. The  banning  of  this  profession  was 
sufficiently  humbk.  E\'en  at  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages,  special  school-houses  could  be  foimd 
in  only  a  few  towns.  Instruction  was  generally 
given  in  some  building  used  for  ecclesiastical  or 
municipal  purposes,  or  in  hired  rooms.  When 
magistrates  had  the  control  of  a  school,  they  eu- 
ga^  a  school-master,  generally  for  the  term  of 
one  year.  The  school-master  chose  his  own  as- 
sistants, and.  if  his  contract  was  not  renewed, 
master  and  assistant  traveled  from  town  to  town, 
until  they  found  a  new  engagement.  They  were 
sometimes  accompanied  by  crowds  of  boys  and 
youths  (see  Bacchants),  whose  vagrant  habits 
were,  however,  by  no  means  calculated  to  in- 
crease tiie  reputation  of  school  education. — The 
greatest  among  the  educational  achievements  of 
the  Christian  world,  during  the  middle  ages, 
was  the  establishment  of  the  universities,  in 
which  every  department  of  science  was  to  be 
developed  to  its  highest  perfection.  The  plan 
of  these  institutions,  which  were  to  be  the  centers 
of  the  literary  labors  of  the  entire  Christian 
world,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  progress 
made  in  any  one  science  was  to  benefit  all,  was 
in  itself  an  immense  progress.  The  development 
of  the  universities  was  greatly  promote<l  by  the 
revival  of  classical  studies  (q.  v.),  which  began 
in  Italy  in  the  14th  century,  and  by  the  disco v-  j 
ery  of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  1 5th  century,  ' 
which  greatly  facilitated  a  general  diffusion  of  t 
every  kind  of  knowledge.  The  foremost  rep- ' 
resentatives  of  this  new  period  of  intellectual 
activity  were  Erasmus,  ReuchUn,  and  Melanch- 
thon.  A  striking  feature  in  the  educational  I 
history  of  Christian  Europe,  from  the  rise  of  ; 
Christianity  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  is  the  I 


controUing  influence  of  a  universal  church,  with 
one  visible  head,  the  Pope,  and  one  literaiT  lan- 
guage, the  Latin.  In  ancient  Egypt,  China,  India, 
Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  among  the  Jews, 
the  aim  of  education  had  always  a  strictly 
national  bearing,  and  the  same  word  was  gener- 
ally used  to  denote  tiie  ideas  of  foreign  and 
hostile.  Christianity,  which  became  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  state  at  a  time  when  the  great 
empire  had  begun  to  shake  to  its  very  founda- 
tion, soon  witnessed  its  destruction  and  the  rise 
of  a  number  of  independent  states,  and  r»<arded 
it  as  a  divine  mission  to  unite  these  conflicting 
nations  in  a  common  submission  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  one  true  religion.  ITius  not 
only  was  secular  education  made  subordinate  to 
moral  and  religious  education,  but  the  submission 
of  so  manv  nations  to  one  spiritual  authority 
tended  to  develop  ideas  of  universal  rather  than 
national  education.  The  Eastern  Empire  had 
no  part  in  the  educational  progress  of  western 
Europe,  and  was  in  a  completely  petrified  and 
exhausted  condition  when  it  was  destroyed,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  Mohammedan 
Turks.  Mohammedanism,  at  that  time,  had  been 
in  existence  fcr  about  800  years.  It  had  become 
the  predominant  religion  in  a  large  portion  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and,  for  several  centuries,  had 
ruled  in  Spain.  Its  influence  upon  the  progress 
of  education,  at  one  time,  appeared  to  be  even 
more  favorable  than  that  of  Christianity;  and 
the  Mohammedan  high  schools  of  Spain  not  only 
attracted  a  large  number  of  students  from  Chris- 
tian countries,  but  in  many  sciences,  as  mathe- 
matics, pliilosophv,  and  natural  history,  became 
the  teachers  of  all  Europe.  In  the  twelfth  cent- 
ury, these  schools  began  to  decline;  and,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  education  in  the  entire 
Mohammedan  world  has  been  in  a  most  depressed 
condition. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  series  of  remarkable 
events  indicated  the  entrance  of  mankind  into  a 
new  period  of  its  history.  One  of  special  im- 
portance in  regard  to  tiie  progress  of  education 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  Camolic  Church  in  a 
large  portion  of  Europe.  As  Luther,  Zwingli, 
Calvin,  and  other  leaders  of  the  religious  move- 
ment appealed  from  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
which  condemned  them,  to  the  Bible,  it  was  their 
natural  desire  that  every  Christian  family  should 
be  sufficientiy  instructed  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Bible.  The  governments  of  several  Protestant 
states  issued  laws  which  were  intended,  after 
the  example  of  Charlemagne,  to  bring  the  entire 
population  under  educational  influences.  In  this 
way,  education  became  more  widely  diffused 
than  it  had  ever  been  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  it 
remained,  henceforth,  to  a  higher  degi*ee  than 
before,  the  subject  of  serious  study  for  many 
legislators  ;  but  there  was  no  substantial  change 
in  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  subservi- 
ency of  secular  to  theological  education  remained 
as  complete  as  before.  The  desire  to  preserve 
the  Catholic  Church  from  further  defection, 
and  to  recover  the  ground  already  lost,  led  to 
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the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  tried,  for  this  purpose,  to  obtain  a  control 
of  the  education  of  the  higher  classes.  The 
schools  of  the  Jesuits  (q.  v.)  attained  a  great 
celebrity,  a  large  attendance,  and  the  admiration 
of  many  of  the  most  eminent  Protestants.  In 
consequence  of  the  close  connection  between 
schools  of  every  description  and  the  church,  all 
the  great  religious  movements  were  reflected  in 
education.  Thus,  when  the  German  Pietists 
charged  the  Protestant  Church  of  their  time 
with  laying  too  great  stress  on  a  rigid  orthodoxy. 


The  advocates  of  the  latter  principle,  who  were 
called  the  Humanists,  attnbuted  very  great 
educational  importance  to  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sical languages;  while  those  of  the  former,  called 
Realists,  from  their  utilitarian  point  of  view. 
;  thought  more  of  natural  sciences,  modem  lan- 
guages, geography,  and  history.  Among  the  writ- 
ers on  education  in  the  eighteenth  century,  none 
became  so  famous  as  Rousseau,  an  enthusiastic 
idealist  who  looked  upon  the  entire  civilizatioii 
of  his  age  as  an  aberration  from  nature,  and  pro- 
posed to  erect  upon  its  ruins  an  entirely  new 


and  with  undervaluing  the  emotional  element  of    society.  The  means  by  which  he  desired  to  effect 


religion,  the  schools  influenced  by  them  were  so 
shaped  as  to  aim  more  at  the  education  of 
practical  than  orthodox  Christians,  (xermany 
IS  indebted  to  these  Pietists  for  one  of  its  greatest 
philanthropists  and  most  practical  educators,  A. 
H.  Francke  (q.  v.),  whose  fame  in  the  history  of 


this  change  was  a  radical  reform  in  the  83r8tem  of 
public  education.  Neither  he  nor  anv  of  his  ad- 
mirers was  able  to  cany  his  radical  theories  into 
practice;  but  many  of  his  ideas,  especially  <m 
physical  education  and  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellect, are  now  accepted  as  correct  by  all  edu- 


education  rests  more  on  the  excellent  institutions    cators.     He  is  regaraed  as  the  father  of  the  an- 


which  were  founded  by  him,  than  on  any  new 
theory  or  literary  work  on  education. 

A  radical  reform  in  education   had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  introduced  by  Comenius  (q.  v.), 


thropological  principle  in  education  which  insbts 
that  the  educational  functions  of  a  teacher  should 
begin  with  his  study  of  the  individual  nature  oi 
his  pupils.     Basedow  (q.  v.)  and  other  Philan- 


a  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  one  of  thropists  (see  Philanthropix),  attempted  ti> 
the  greatest  educators  of  all  time.  Influenced  establish  model  boarding-schools  on  the  basis 
by  the  inductive  method  of  Bacon  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  ideas  of  Comenius,  Locke,  and  Rousseau, 
the  works  of  Ratich  (q.  v.)  on  the  necessity  and  |  The  great  hoi)es  which  they  raised  were  never 
importance  of  an  independent  art  of  teaching,  j  realimi ;  but  many  of  their  pupils  have  risen 
Comenius  conceived  the  idea  of  a  harmonious  \  to  considirable  eminence. 

development  of  all  the   faculties  of  man,  and  ,      'ITie  most  famous  and  influential  of  modem 
proposed  a  grand  system  of  popular  education    educators  was  Pestalozzi.    The  eminent  poeidon 
which  is  still  admired  by  all  educators  as  a  work  |  which  he  occupies  in  the  history  of  education  is 
of  lasting  value.    The  views  of   Comenius  on    not  so  muchdneto  a  ]3erfect  method  of  instme- 
vemacular  schools,  on  the   return   from  dead  '  tion,  to  a  superior  talent  of  organizadon  and  man- 
books  to  the  live  book  of  nature,  on  intuitional  i  agement.orto  the  foundation  of  great  educadonal 
teaching  and  the  value  of  analytico  -  synthetic  '  institutions,  for  in  all  these  respects  Pestalozzi 
methods  met  with  general  approbation  and  led  j  has  been  excelled  by  other  educators ;  but  be 
to  immediate  reforms.    ITie  movement  begun    has  secured  the  admiration  of  all  time  by  his 
by  (\>menius  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  |  fervid  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education.  He 
writings  of  John  Locke   (q.   v.),  who  applied    gave  a  greater  impulse  to  the  improvement  of 
Bacon's  inductive  method  to  the  study  of  the    popular  education  than  any  of  his  predeoeesras ; 
human  mind  and  became  the  founder  of  empir-  j  and  it  was  his  special  merit  to  have  called  at- 
ical  psychology.  Locke  specially  exceeded  former  '  tention  to  the  ethical  and  psychological  founda- 
writers  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  physical  |  tion  of  education.    The  followers  of  Pestalozzi 
education ;   his  ideas  in  regard  to  this  subject    called  into  existence  a  number  of  practical  re- 
have  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  modem  |  forms,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  kin- 
school  legislation.  The  new  principles  thus  devel-    dergarten  (q.  v.),  founded  by  Froebel  (q.  v.), a 
oped  were  welcomed  by  the  powerful  opposition  !  system  for  the  education  of  young  children  be- 
which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  arose  in  the    fore  their  admission  to  the  primary  school, 
literary  world  against  the    influence  of    both       Many  of  the  eminent  philosophers  of  the  ei^t- 
orthodox  Protestantism  and  the  Catholic  Church    eenth  and  nineteenth   centuries  have  diacnssed 
upon  society,  and  which  hafl  its  chief  represent-  ( tlie  great  problems  of  pedagogy ;  and  conflicting 
atives  in  the  French  Free-Thinkers,  the  English    as  their  views  may  be  on  many  important  ques- 
Deists,  and  the  Cerman  Rationalists.    It  became  ,  tions,  the  principle  that  education  should  be  a 
the  general  tendency  of  the  age  to  look  upon    natural  and  harmonious  development  of  inde- 
education  as  one  of  the  most  important  depart-    pendent  individualities  is  generally  recognized, 
ments  of  state  administration,  and,  in  most  of    Of  special  interest  for  educators  are  the  systems 
the  states,  ministries  of  education,  school  boards,    of    Herbart,    Beneke,    and    Herbert    Splicer, 
and  school  commissions  were  appointed.      In  |  Herbart  (q.  v.)  rejected  the  traditional  view  of  a 
Germany  and  a  number  of  other  countries,  com-  i  number  of  different    powers    constituting  the 
pulsory  education  was  intnxluced.     The  chief  '  human  soul,  which  on  the  contraiy  is  r^utkd 
difference  among  the  leading  educators  concerned  '  by  him  as  a  simple  entity  and  as  not  subject  to 
the  question  whether  instmction  should  chiefly    any  change  in  its  quality.     Beneke  (q.  v.)  pro- 
aim  at  imparting  positive  and  useful  knowledge,  '  posed  a  system  of  education  wholly  baaed  on 
or  at  exercising  and  training  the  mental  faculties.  I  psychology,  to  which  he  attributed  the  chancter 
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of  a  wholly  empirical  science.  Herbert  Spencer 
(q.  V.)  claimed  for  the  development  of  the  soul 
an  organic  growth  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
organic  development,  and  made  psychology  strict- 
ly a  natural  science. 

The  development  of  educational  ideas,  as  it 
has  here  been  briefly  traced,  undoubtedly  shows, 
that  in  every  department  of  the  subject  a  won- 
derful progress  nas  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  last  three  centuries.  This  progress  is  uni- 
veraaUy  recognized,  and  there  is  not  at  present  a 
civilized  state  which  does  not  reflect  it  in  its 
.school  legislation.  (See  the  articles  on  the  several 
countries  and  states.)  Official  statistics  prove 
that  school  attendance  is  becoming  more  and 
more  general,  that  illiteracy  is  on  the  wane,  and 
in  some  countries  scarcely  known,  and  that  the 
diffusion  of  education  tends  to  the  diminution 
of  crime.  Still,  on  many  great  questions,  there 
continues  to  exist  a  marked  difference  of  opinion. 
Has  the  state  government  a  right  only  to  recom- 
mend and  promote,  or  may  it  compel  the  educa- 
tion of  children?  (See  CoMPL7i?ORY  Education.) 
Should  instruction  in  the  state  schools  be  gratui- 
tous? (See  PuBuc  Schools.)  Are  the  two  sexes 
to  be  educated  in  separate  or  in  mixed  schools? 
(See  Co-education  of  the  Sexes.)  Is  religious 
instruction  to  be  given  in  or  out  of  the  state 
schools?  (See  Denominational  Schools.)  All 
these  questions  are  fully  treated  of,  in  this  work, 
in^Decial  articles. 

Tne  outlines  of  a  history  of  education  are  con- 
tained in  the  works  on  education  in  general  by 
Schwarz,  Niemeyer,  Grafe,  and  Kosenkranz. 
(See  literature  at  the  end  of  this  article.)  Special 
works  on  the  history  of  education  have  been 
written  by  Wohlfarth  (Geschichie  des  gesamm- 
ten  Erziekungs-  nnd  ifntennchtsxcesenSj  2  vols., 
1853  &  1855);  Komer  [Geschichie  der  PdUktgo- 
gik,  1857;  Kari  Schmidt  (Geschichie  der  P&dft- 
OMik,  3d  edit.,  by  Lan^,  4  vols,,  1872—1876); 
Dittes  (Geschichie  der  m'ziehung  und  des  Un- 
ierrichtSf  4th  ed.,  1875);  Fritz  [Esquisse  dun 
tystkme  complet  dinsti^ticHon  et  d'Mucation  et 
ae  levT  histoire^  3  vols.,  Strasbim,  1841 — 1847); 
H.  J.  Schmidt  (History  of  JSklucatioriy  New 
York,  1842);  Hailmann  (History  cf  Pedagogy, 
Cincinnati,  1874).  A  history  of  education  from 
the  revival  of  classical  studies  to  the  present 
time  has  been  written  by  Karl  Raumer  (4  vols., 
1844 — 1852).  Of  this  there  is  an  English  trans- 
lation in  Barnard's  American  Jotininl  of  Edu- 
cation ;  the  larger  portion  of  the  translation  of 
the  first  two  volmnes  has  also  been  published 
separately  under  the  title.  Memoirs  <f  Eminent 
Teachers  and  Educators  in  Germany ;  and  the 
translation  of  the  fourth  volume,  under  the  title. 
The  German  Universities,  A  history  of  edu- 
cation before  Christ  is  given  in  Cramer,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Erziehung  und  des  UfUerrichts 
(2  vols.,  1832  and  1838). 

II.  Theory  cf  EducaHon.  —  The  word  educa- 
tion is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  edTico  which 
is  properly  used  to  designate  the  sustenance  and 
care  wstowed  by  a  nurse  on  a  child ;  and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  connected  etymologically  with  the  Latin 


verb  educoy  to  lead  out ;  but  it  never  has  this 
literal  sense,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  Romans  connected  the  idea  of  drawing  out 
with  that  of  educaiio.  In  order  to  get  at  a  true 
idea  of  education,  we  must  look  at  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  We  proceed  by  way  of 
analogy.  We  know  in  regard  to  the  seed  of  a 
plant  that  it  contains  a  peculiar  and  special 
power  within  it.  Place  it  in  the  proper  soil, 
with  the  proper  temperature,  and  it  will  burst 
forth  into  active  life.  It  will  gather  from  earth 
and  air  the  means  of  support  and  increase.  It 
wiU  fashion  the  elements  which  it  lays  hold  of 
into  a  definite  shape,  and  it  will  pass  through 
various  stages  of  progress  until  it  withers  away, 
leaving,  however,  oehind  it  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  species.  Within  certain  limits,  the 
plant  nas  a  definite  form  of  its  own,  and  its 
mode  of  life  is  also  uniform ;  and,  within  these 
limits,  there  lies  a  perfect  form  and  a  perfect  life 
for  the  plant.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  say  what  is 
that  perfect  form  and  perfect  life,  but  it  is  plain 
to  every  observer,  that  it,  as  it  were,  strives  after 
an  ideal  form  and  an  ideal  progress,  to  which  it 
approximates  more  or  less  closeTy.  I^lan  is  like 
the  plant.  The  living  power  within  him  strives 
to  attain  a  particular  form,  and  to  go  through  a 
particular  progress,  and  it  continually  strives  to 
attain  an  ide^  of  these,  within  certain  limits. 
The  difference  between  the  plant  and  the  man 
is,  that  the  limits  of  his  condition  and  progress 
are  much  wider,  and  that  he  can  consciously 
form  an  ideal  for  himself,  and  strive  after  it. 
Now  education,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  delib- 
erate effort  on  the  part  of  one  conscious  being 
to  clear  the  way  so  as  to  enable  another  to  attain, 
this  perfect  condition  of  life  and  this  normal  prog- 
ress. It  is  assumed  that  the  man  naturaUy  strives 
after  perfection.  It  is  assumed  that  he  must 
move  m  some  direction,  whether  forward,  or  zig- 
zag, or  backward ;  and  the  educator  endeavors  to 
keep  the  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

The  word  education  is  iwed  in  a  variety  of 
senses,  connected  but  not  always  compatible  with 
the  true  idea.  Thus  man  is  viewed  as  being,  in  • 
his  earliest  stage,  a  kind  of  compressed  mass  of 
faculties,  and  education  is  the  drawing  out  of 
these  faculties.  Again,  every  thing  that  acts  on 
man's  nature  is  sometimes  said  to  be  educative, 
whether  the  result  is  beneficial  or  not.  Other 
instances  could  be  adduced  of  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  vaguest  maimer ;  but  by  stating  the 
true  idea  we  oppose  ourselves  to  the  vague  uses 
of  the  word.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  to  state 
first  that  man  must  be  viewed,  not  as  passive  but 
as  active,  not  as  being  drawn  out,  but  as  striving 
to  act,  and  that  no  act  is  truly  educative  which 
does  not  help  him  to  strive  after  actions  that  are 
becoming  to  his  nature,  or,  to  express  it  object- 
ively, to  strive  after  what  is  good,  beautiful,  or 
true. 

But,  in  thus  stating  the  work  of  education  in 
a  general  proposition,  we  have  done  very  little 
towards  explaining  its  true  nature.  Education 
sets  before  it  an  ideal.  How  are  we  to  form 
anything  like  an  adequate  conception  of  this 
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ideal  ?  Only  by  a  minute  and  careful  study  of 
human  nature ;  and,  therefore,  every  educator 
must  necessarily  devote  a  great  deal  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  body  and  mind,  and 
to  man,  the  combination  of  both.  The  ideal  is 
A  unity,  but  it  is  a  composite  imity,  made  up  of 
the  perfect  accomplishment  of  endless  detaded 
actions,  and  we  must,  therefore,  examine  all  the 
details  before  we  can  attain  to  a  clear  notion  of 
the  whole. 

The  subject  may  be  viewed  in  another  light. 
Every  portion  of  man  is  made  or  preformed  for 
A  spinal  function  or  functions.  Thus  the  eyes 
are  made  for  seeing,  the  hands  for  grasping,  the 
akin  for  touch.  For  what  is  the  whole  body 
made  ?  For  what  is  man,  body  and  soul,  made  ? 
It  is  the  work  of  the  educator  to  help  him  whom 
he  educates  to  discharge  the  functions  for  which, 
S8  man,  he  has  been  made  or  preformed.  Ao- 
•cordingly,  most  of  the  definitions  of  education 
which  have  been  given,  have  been  based  on  the 
answer  to  the  question,  what  is  the  chief  end  — 
the  summum  bonuin  —  the  destiny  of  man  ? 
This  was  a  question  which  occupiea  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ancients  much,  and  Clemens  Alexan- 
<lrinus  has  gathered  together  a  large  number  of 
the  answers  which  ancient  philosophers  gave  to 
the  inquiry.  These  are  interesting  to  &e  edu- 
cator, because  they  suggest  different  points  of 
view  from  which  to  look  at  the  problem.  In 
more  modem  times,  the  form  which  the  answer 
has  most  frequently  taken  is  the  statement  tliat 
it  is  the  work  of  education  to  produce,  as  far  as 
it  can,  an  equable  and  harmonious  development 
of  all  the  powers  of  man.  Uerbart  and  his 
school  object  to  this  way  of  expressing  the  aim 
of  education.  The  term  powers  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead. There  are  no  separate  and  special  faculties 
in  man*s  mind.  All  the  best  psychologists  admit 
that  these  faculties  are  fictions ;  and,  therefore, 
the  aim  of  education  must  be  defined  apart  from 
these.  Uerbart  himself  defined  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation  to  be  morality ;  but  he  used  the  word  in  a 
truly  philosophical  sense,  in  which  it  is  not  un- 
derstood by  the  masses,  and,  therefore,  he  pre- 
ferred to  state  the  object  of  education  to  be,  to 
produce  a  well-balanced  many-sidedness  of  in- 
terest. The  emphasis  laid  on  interest  has  been 
productive  of  much  rich  fruit  in  educational  in- 
vestigation and  experience;  but,  practically, 
Herbart  8  definition  comes  to  the  same  as  the 
other.  Man  is  viewed  as  destined  to  a  series  of 
-activities  closely  connected  the  one  with  the 
other.  These  activities  may  be  in  harmony  with 
his  nature,  or  his  ideal  nature,  as  we  may  call  it, 
or  they  may  be  more  or  less  aberrations  from  it. 
The  business  of  the  educator  is  to  prevent  the 
Aberrations,  and  to  help  those  activities  which 
Are  in  harmony.  Those  activities  which  are  in 
harmony  find  their  sphere  in  nature,  in  man,  in 
(rod.  It  is  important  that  all  these  activities 
come  into  play.  Man  does  not  pursue  his  ideal 
oourse,  if  they  do  not  come  into  play.  He  must 
be  fully  developed.  But  if  his  activity  comes 
into  play  on  these  subjects  according  to  the  right 
methofl,  his  interest  in  them  is  awakened  and 


becomes  stronger  and  stronger ;  for  all  pleasure 
is  the  accompaniment  of  the  vigorous  dischaige 
of  some  function,  and  all  pain  m  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  weak  discharge  or  hindrance  of 
some  function.  If  the  organ  which  dischargeg 
the  function  is  exercised  too  powerfully,  as  may 
be  the  case  with  our  bodily  powers  and  lower 
mental  energies,  there  is  first  intense  pleasure ; 
but  the  over-tension  impairs  the  healthiness  of 
the  oi^ean  temporarily,  or  it  may  be  permanent- 
ly, and  then  the  impaired  activity  is  followed  by 
pain.  And  the  pleasure  that  may  arise,  may 
arise  from  the  exercise  of  what  we  call  lower 
functions,  when  higher  are  neglected.  Thus  the 
lazy  man  desires  true  pleasure,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
from  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  vital  or  ve^ 
tative  powers.  But,  whatever  pleasure  does  exist, 
exists  from  the  efficient  disoiarge  of  functioD, 
or  in  other  words  from  healthy  activities  of  body 
or  of  mind.  This  pleasure  may  not  be  con- 
sciously before  the  mmd,  as  in  the  highest  intel- 
lectual operations  when  the  student  does  not 
feel  how  mtense  has  been  his  enjoyment,  until 
the  enjoyment  is  over.  This  accompaniment  of 
all  our  healthy  actions  is  cumulative.  It  grows  in 
d^ree,  in  proportion  as  the  actions  are  repeated 
in  a  healthy  or  proper  manner.  And,  hence,  our 
interest  increases  with  the  healthy  repetition  of 
the  activities  on  the  objects.  Herbaxt's  defini- 
tion becomes,  therefore,  nearly  synonymous  ¥rith 
the  other,  but  directs  the  attention  to  the  ex- 
ternal side  of  man  8  activity,  to  the  objects  on 
which  the  mind  works.  Both  sides  must  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  educator ;  for,  in  the 
activity  of  man,  they  are  invariably  conjoined. 
The  dwtinction  between  fomud  and  material  in 
education  has  to  be  made  with  great  caution ; 
and  it  has  always  to  be  remembered  that  form  is 
impossible  without  matter,  and  matter  impos- 
sible without  form,  tiiat  while  there  can  be  no 
right  activity,  if  the  mind  does  not  act  in  a  ri^t 
manner,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  can  be  no 
right  activity,  if  that  on  which  the  action  takes 
place  is  not  a  right  object  for  the  mind  to  act  upon. 

After  having  thus  generaUy  discussed  the  aim 
of  education,  we  shoim  now  enter  minutely  into 
particulars,  for  the  general  is  of  slight  use  with- 
out the  particular ;  but  this  would  be  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  laws  of  the  activity  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  modes  to  be  adopted  by  men  to 
direct  these  activities  aright  in  the  young.  We 
must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  hints  whidi 
may  suggest  to  the  reader  the  subjects  which  de- 
serve his  careful  and  minute  examination. 

A  child  gazes  at  an  apple  on  a  tree.  What 
are  tlie  operations  of  the  child's  mind  ?  Firsts 
we  have  the  exercise  of  the  bodily  organ.  Then 
the  apple  produces  an  impression  on  the  child's 
mind.  This  impression  we  call  a  sensation.  The 
child  feels  something.  Some  change  has  takai 
place  within  him.  But,  if  this  is  not  the  first 
impression  which  the  apple  has  made  on  the 
child,  we  can  observe  that  the  sensation  has  at- 
tained in  its  complexity  to  three  phases :  First 
the  child  has  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
apple ;   second,  he  sees  that  there  is  an  object 
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"heioire  him  which  he  calls  an  apple;  and,  third,  if, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  he  has  tasted  apples  and 
enjoyed  them,  the  recollection  of  that  enjoyment 
comes  back,  a  desire  arises  within  him,  and  he  is 
imder  an  impulse  to  make  an  exertion  to  obtain 
the  apple.  In  this  one  instance,  we  have  the 
yarious  phases  of  man's  activities.  lie  is,  first 
of  all,  a  phjTsical  beinjg ;  then  he  is  capable  of 
feeling. — ^nas  an  emotional  nature;  then  he  is 
capable  of  perceiving, — has  an  intellectual  nat- 
ure; and,  nnally,  he  is  capable  of  desiring,  of 
sbiving  after,  and,  thus,  has  a  practical  and 
moral  nature.  Though  we  speak  of  him  thus 
as  if  he  had  four  natures,  he  really  possesses  but 
one.  All  the  distinctions,  except  perhaps  the 
first,  are  distinctions  made  by  the  mind,  but  the 
fiids  do  not  exist  separately.  The  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  volitional  are  blended  with  each 
other  in  the  actual  human  mind.  The  mind 
cannot  exist  without  them.  There  can  be  no 
absolute  separation  of  them ;  since  they  stand  in 
the  closest  relation  to  each  other.  Yet  it  is  es- 
sential to  separate  these  elements  in  our  discus- 
sion of  them ;  for  they  may  blend  with  each 
other  in  different  degrees,  'rhe  one  phase  may 
predominate  to  the  injury  of  the  others.  A  man 
may  have  a  clear  head,  but  a  hard  heart  and  a 
stubborn  will.  Another  may  be  too  emotional, 
raady  to  melt  before  the  slightest  distress,  and 
yet  possessing  almost  no  capability  or  inclination 
to  relieve  the  distress.  The  true  aim  of  man  is 
to  bring  out  all  the  elements  in  harmonious  pro- 
portion, and  the  work  of  the  educator  is  to  help 
each  child  to  accomplish  this  ditficult  task  for 
himself. 

First,  then,  there  is  physmd  education.  The 
aim  and  end  of  physical  education  is  to  produce 
health,  not  strength  in  particular  oigans,  but  a 
^eral  healthiness  of  all  the  organs.  This  aim 
18  accomplished  by  a  careful  examination  into 
the  nature  of  the  human  body,  an  exposition  of 
the  laws  of  health  which  arise  from  this  study, 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  reasons  which  ought  to 
lead  us  to  give  all  due  care  to  the  body.  This 
subject  is  treated  under  the  head  of  physical 
ediK^on.  Secondly,  there  is  inteUedufil  educa- 
Hon.  litis  education  is  based  on  a  careful  inves- 
tigation into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  mind  from  its  earliest  we&  state 
of  mere  sensation  till  it  reach  the  power  of  deal- 
ing with  the  most  abstract  ideas.  fHee  Senses, 
Education  op,  and  Instruction.)  Thirdly,  we 
have  the  educcUion  of  the  emotional  nature. 
And  here  we  enter  upon  a  more  difficult  sphere 
—one  in  which  the  educator  has  often  to  grope 
in  darkness ;  for  the  emotions  are  not  directly 
under  his  control,  and  the  movements  of  the 
mind  in  r^ard  to  them  are  hid  in  such  secrecy, 
that  sometimes  an  influence  which  seems  to  us 
hkely  to  produce  one  emotion,  actually  produces 
the  opposite ;  as,  for  instance,  efforts  to  beget 
love  mayhave  for  their  result  the  production  of 
dislike.  We  shall  here  take  a  short  glance  at  this 
important  subject. 

The  first  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
educator  may  be  directed  is  a  general  result  at 


which  he  may  aim.  The  broadest  division  which 
can  be  made  of  the  feelings  is  into  those  of  pleas- 
ure and  those  of  pain.  The  mind  assumes  a 
particular  attitude  in  consequence  of  its  experi- 
ences of  these.  We  shaU  take  a  case.  A  child 
ferforms  a  mental  act.  He  does  it  successfully, 
le  feels  pleasure.  He  performs  another  success- 
fully. I'he  recollection  of  the  past  pleasure  unites 
with  the  present  feeling,  and  the  feeling  is 
stronger.  Others  thus  blend  until  the  child  has 
a  permanent  state  of  feeling ;  or,  as  we  may  call 
it,  a  mood.  He  looks  forwsod  with  hope ;  he  ex- 
pects to  be  successful ;  but  he  may  fail.  A  fail- 
ure takes  place ;  he  feels  pain.  The  feeling  of 
pain  now  acts  antagonistically  to  his  feeling  of 
pleasure ;  and,  if  these  painful  feeUngs  recur, 
the  one  set  strive  for  the  mastery  over  the  other; 
and  the  result  will  be,  that  the  mind  will  ulti- 
mately be  in  a  bright  and  cheerful  mood,  or  in 
a  dark  and  gloomy  one ;  it  will  either  be 
full  of  hope  or  be  given  to  despair ;  or,  at  the 
least,  have  a  tendency  to  go  in  the  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  educator  to  produce  the 
bricht,  cheerful,  hopeful  mood.  This  is  the  nat- 
unu  mood,  if  we  use  the  word  natural  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  ideal  after  which  nature  strives. 
This  mood  is  the  result  of  the  successful  discharge 
of  all  the  functions ;  and  it  is  of  immense  conse- 
quence for  the  child  to  have  this  mood,  llie 
mind  communicates  its  tone  to  every  thing  around 
it ;  and  so  the  cheerful  mind  sees  good  in  every 
thing,  catches  the  bright  side,  and  strengthens 
all  the  powers ;  for  the  cheerful  mind  bm>me8 
the  strong  mind.  Obstacles,  pain,  failure  are 
sure  to  come ;  but  the  cheerful  mind  casts  them 
aU  aside,  rises  superior  to  them,  and,  after  tem- 
porary depression,  sees  again  with  the  same  clear- 
ness, and  hopes  with  the  same  steadfastness.  The 
methods  by  which  the  educator  can  help  to  pro- 
duce this  state  of  mind  in  his  charge  are  various, 
and  must  all  be  used.  First  of  all,  he  must 
himself  be  of  this  cheerful  and  hopeful  mind. 
There  is  no  direct  teaching  on  excitation  of  the 
emotions ;  but  they  are  often  produced,  in  the 
proper  circumstances,  by  what  we  may  call  in- 
fection. Love  begets  love ;  we  catch  admiration 
from  those  who  have  felt  the  admiration  before 
us;  and,  no  doubt,  the  sweet,  gentle,  loving 
smiles  of  a  mother  who  is  uniformly  kind  to 
her  child,  have  a  powerful  influence  on  his  whole 
destiny,  a  more  powerful  influence  than  they  are 
generally  believed  to  exert.  Secondly,  health  is  a 
mighty  agent  in  the  earliest  stages  of  life,  before 
it  can  be  expected  that  the  mind  should  triumph 
over  bodily  evils ;  and,  therefore,  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  render  the  infant  healthy. 
And,  thirdly,  after  a  certain  stage  has  been 
reached,  some  truths  reached  by  the  intellect 
can  come  powerfully  to  the  aid  oi  the  emotional 
nature  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  belief  that  the 
arrangements  of  this  world  are  in  favor  of  man, 
that  the  amount  of  happiness  in  the  world  is 
much  greater  than  we  may  suppose,  that  God  is 
working  all  things  to  wise  and  noble  ends,  and 
that  man's  destiny  is  for  virtue  and  love.  When 
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we  pass  from  this  general  consideration  to  the  par- 
ticular feelings,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth. 
A  feeling  is  a  phase  of  mind  which  arises  from 
the  consciousness  of  having  passed  from  one 
state  into  another ;  and,  accordingly,  no  mental 
act  can  take  place  without  a  feeling.  Hence,  we 
have  feelings  connected  with  the  body,  feelings 
connected  with  the  intellectual  operations,  and 
feelings  connected  with  the  practical  and  moral 
nature.  Or  we  might  speak  of  the  feelings  ac- 
cording to  the  objects  which  give  rise  to  them; 
as  those  that  arise  in  connection  with  nature, 
with  one's  own  self,  with  man,  with  God.  We 
select  out  of  these,  two  classes  of  feelings  that 
especially  deserve  the  attention  of  the  educator. 
1'he  first  class  deserve  attention  principally  be- 
cause they  are  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  ow- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  present  age.  The  edu- 
cator should  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  feelings 
of  admiration  and  mystery.  A  child  natural^ 
wonders  and  admires,  and  these  feelings  must 
not  be  allowed  to  die  out.  Moreover,  the  sense  of 
mystery,  closely  connected  with  these,  will  be  a 
source  of  great  blessing  to  him.  The  practical 
man  is  apt  to  look  on  ^  things  as  definite  and 
fully  known;  but  the  fact  is,  that  nothing  is 
completely  known.  We  know  neither  the  be- 
ginmng  nor  the  end  of  any  thing.  The  smallest 
object  and  the  largest  are  equally  invisible  to  us. 
Our  knowledge  is  limited  by  a  boundary  that  lies 
far  within  the  infinitesimally  great  and  the  infin- 
itesimally  small;  and  so  all  knowledge  attained 
points  to  an  infinite  region  the  deptl^  of  which 
we  have  not  sounded.  A  consciousness  of  this 
is  closely  connected  with  a  humble  spirit,  and 
true  humility  generally  allies  itself  with  love. 
The  second  class  of  feelings  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  beautiful.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  is 
the  power  to  feel  the  loveliness  of  symmetry,  of 
proportion,  of  harmony.  This  power  is  to  be 
acquired  only  by  the  exercise  of  it.  The  sym- 
metry and  loveliness  exist  in  nature.  They  are 
calculated  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  soul  of 
man,  but  the  soul  of  man  must  be  brought 
into  contact  with  them,  before  it  can  feel  them. 
Therefore,  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
feeling  for  the  beautiful,  the  one  essential  condi- 
tion is,  that  beautiful  objects  be  placed  before 
the  person  in  whom  the  sense  is  to  be  awakened 
and  strengthened,  and  that  they  be  placed  fre- 
quently and  at  proper  intervals;  because  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful  is  awakened  only  by  slow  degrees, 
and  it  expands,  passing  from  the  external  and 
simple  to  the  hcumonies  which  prevail  amidst 
the  grandest  spheres  of  thought  and  intelligent 
eiistences.  But  it  can  be  brought  before  the 
pupil  in  every  form  at  an  early  sta^,  in  beauti- 
ful pictures,  in  beautiful  rooms,  in  beautiful 
landscapes,  in  order,  in  gentleness  of  tone,  in 
noble  action,  and  in  many  other  ways,  so  as  to 
induce  within  himself  a  love  of  all  that  is  orderly, 
harmonious,  and  peaceful. 

Two  cautions  may  be  specially  urged  in  con- 
nection with  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings.  The 
first  is,  that  it  is  possible  to  render  a  human  be- 
ing too  sensitive,  to  give  feeling  too  great  a  pre- 


ponderance in  the  individuality  of  the  person 
educated.  Such  a  person  becomes  sentimental, 
is  easily  moved  to  joy  or  tears,  is  sympathetic  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  the  sympathy  does  not 
lead  to  action.  The  educator  has  to  take  car& 
that  every  train  of  feeling  be  strengthened  and 
guided  aright  by  clear  and  weU-reasoned  convic- 
tions, and  be  followed  by  appropriate  action. 
The  second  danger  is,  that  the  feeling  of  sdf 
may  become  so  strong  as  to  harden  every  other. 
Naturally  every  one  bestows  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention on  himself,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
feel  only  when  the  circumstances  relate  to  one* 
self.  Here,  again,  what  has  to  be  done  is,  to 
prevent  the  mind's  being  occupied  too  mudi 
with  self,  and  to  interest  it  in  the  thoughts  and 
circumstances  of  others.  Both  these  cautions 
point  to  the  next  division  of  the  sphere  of  edu- 
cation —  that  of  the  will  or  of  the  practical 
powers.  The  exercise  of  these  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  intellect  and  the  feeling  and 
indeed  ordinarily  results  from  them.  Man  is 
naturally  a  striving  or  desiring  being.  He  h 
a  force,  and  by  a  force  we  mean  something 
that  strives  to  exert  itself.  Accordingly  man'& 
first  act  is  an  effort.  And  the  powers  which  be 
]  at  any  time  possesses  strive  for  spheres  of  action. 
But  these  spheres  are  in  the  main  determined 
by  the  results  of  the  action  of  his  intellect  and 
the  motive  power  of  the  feelings.  A  child  does 
something  which  gives  him  pleasure.  He  has 
finished  the  action.  He  turns  to  something  else. 
What  remains  of  the  previous  action  ?  A  recol- 
lection of  something  pleasant;  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  something  that  is  pleasant  excites  the 
desire  to  enjoy  it  again.  Thus  arise  desires  in 
the  mind ;  and  as  these  desires  arise  again  and 
again  in  connection  with  objects  belonging  to 
separate  classes,  groups  of  desires  or  mc&na- 
tions  arise,  and  we  call  these  groups  by  eeneral 
names,  such  as  the  love  of  money,  the  Kjive  of 
honor,  the  love  of  fame.  These  desires  grow 
in  intensity  according  to  the  amotmt  of  time 
during  which  they  are  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
mind,  and  the  amount  of  space  tiiey  are  allowed 
to  occupy  in  it.  Add  to  this  &ct  that  we  natn- 
rally  put  a  value  on  the  things  which  we  desire, 
and  re^rd  some  as  higher  than  others,  and  we 
enter  the  region  of  morals.  Two  or  three  func- 
tions of  mind  lie  before  us  which  we  are  aUe 
to  discharge  at  the  time.  We  weigh  these  func- 
tions in  the  balance.  We  pronoimoe  one  of  & 
higher  nature  than  the  others.  This  is  the  one 
which  we  feel  bound  to  perform.  Thus  the  func- 
tion of  the  eye  is  a  nobler  one  than  that  of  the 
the  nose  or  the  taste ;  and,  hence,  the  educator 
who  trains  the  child  to  see  is  performing  a  nobler 
function  than  he  who  indulges  a  child's  taste  for 
sweets.  All  fimctions  may  be  necessary,  but 
each  must  have  its  own  place  in  a  well-arrai^ed 
and  systematic  order  of  gradation. 

The  first  essential,  then,  to  a  good  practica] 
training  is  to  impress  on  the  pupil  the  true  value 
of  all  actions  and  things.  He  is  enabled  to  at- 
tain to  this  only  by  having  a  clear  intellect  and 
a  right  state  of  feeling,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot 
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be  too  strongly  urged,  tliat  a  thorough  intellectaal 
^cation  is  an  important  element  in  the  at- 
tainment of  a  sound  moral  character.  But,  be- 
sides this,  we  learn  to  act  by  acting.  There  is  a 
natural  instinct  to  act,  and  this  instinct  must 
not  be  resisted  or  blunted.  It  is  by  one  action 
that  we  rise  to  the  power  of  doing  a  greater. 
Here  the  same  kind  of  fiction  as  that  which  we 
have  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  mental  faculties 
is  apt  to  mislead.  Man  is  often  spoken  of  as 
poaseasinff  a  will ;  but  man  has  not  one  will,  but 
many  wifis.  The  word  will  is  used  to  denote 
the  complicated  power  which  man  possesses, 
through  his  original  faculties  and  the  exercise 
of  them,  to  wifi  for  the  future.  But,  if  this 
be  ^e  case,  the  strength  of  the  power  to  will 
in  any  particular  case  depends  upon  the  pre- 
vious exerdse  which  the  mind  has  had  in  will- 
ing similar  actions;  and  so  a  man  may  have  a 
strong  will  in  one  direction,  and  a  weak  will  in 
anotl^.  Hence,  the  educator  must  take  care  to 
bring  into  activity  the  willing  power  of  his  pupil 
in  as  many  directions  as  he  can,  without  impau> 
ing  his  strength  of  will  in  the  most  important  di- 
rections, ^fcreover,  in  action,  we  are  influenced 
strongly  by  the  action  of  others,  just  as  in  feel- 
ing by  the  feeling  of  others.  The  teacher  who 
wBhes  to  lead  his  pupils  to  action,  must  himself 
act  first.  The  influence  of  example  is  all-power- 
ful in  this  matter.  And,  finally,  as  wilhng  de- 
pends first  upon  fixing  an  appropriate  aim,  and, 
secondly,  on  selecting  3ie  right  means,  the  pupil 
must  be  trained,  in  all  cases,  to  use  the  right 
means.  The  clear  insight  into  the  true  value  of 
actions,  that  is,  into  the  aims  which  should  guide 
us,  may  be  of  comparatively  little  use,  H  we 
have  not  the  good  sense  to  employ  the  suitable 
means  for  our  purposes.  These  are  the  general 
rules  which  regulate  practical  education.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  an  article  like  this  to  go 
into  the  particular  phenomena  which  must  be 
investigated  before  the  educator  can  have  a 
proper  pasp  of  the  subject.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  flings,  desires  and  inclinations  arise  in 
connection  with  all  the  activities  of  man, — with 
the  physical,  the  intellectual,  the  emotional,  and 
the  practical  forms  of  man's  energy ;  and  they 
embrace  the  same  extent  of  objects.  They  con- 
nect themselves  with  nature,  with  one's  own  self, 
with  other  men,  with  God.  But,  they  have  wider 
ramifications,  and  a  more  potent  influence  than 
the  feelings,  and  open  up,  tnerefore,  a  wider  field 
for  investigation ;  and,  m  this  subject,  the  aber- 
rations demand  the  closest  attention.  The  edu- 
cator has  continually  to  guard  against  the  forma- 
tion and  the  strengthening  of  inclinations  which 
are  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual 
and  the  race. 

Lastly,  there  is  religious  education,  embracing 
within  it  intellectual,  emotional,  and  moral  as- 
pects. Religion  may  be  said  to  arise  in  a  feel- 
mg.  We  feeiour  weaJuiess and  littleness.  We  feel 
that  we  are  limited  in  power,  in  knowledge,  in 
vital  energy.  We  feel  surrounded,  on  every  hand, 
by  powers  that  are  stronger  than  we  are,  and 
hemmed  in  by  irresistible  forces.    If  this,  how- 


ever, were  the  only  feeling,  despair  would  la^  hold 
of  us.  But,  we  come  to  feel  that  the  irresistible 
forces  are  not  antagonistic  to  us,  that  we  can 
come  into  harmonious  rdations  with  the  super- 
natural, that,  to  use  the  Christian  mode  of 
thought,  we  can  trust  in  a  God  of  justice  and 
love.  It  is  when  we  gain  this  feeling  of  trust  that 
we  attain  to  a  relicion.  But,  a  re%ion  advances 
beyond  the  mere  feeling ;  it  sets  down  God  or 
gods,  as  possessing  a  certain  character,  and, 
therefore,  enjoining  a  certain  kind  of  worship. 
Especially  does  the  Christian  religion  present 
definite  conceptions  as  to  the  character  of  God, 
and  enjoin,  as  the  first  condition  of  worship 
and  as  the  great  law  of  life,  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man  practically  exhibited.  The  Christian 
religion  thus  brings  into  play  the  feelings  as  the 
foundation  of  religion,  the  inteUectual  powers  in 
apprehending  its  great  truths,  and  the  inclina- 
tions and  practical  powers  in  carrying  them  out. 
The  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  to  the 
article  on  religious  education. 

The  subject  of  education  is  discussed  in  a 
great  variety  of  treatises.  The  most  satisfactory 
discussion,  in  our  opinion,  is  contained  in  the 
works  of  Herbart  and  Beneke.  Ilerbart  s  edu- 
cational writings  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished recently  in  two  volumes  (Leipsic,  1873 
—  1875)  under  the  editorship  of  Otto  Will- 
mann.  Beneke's  great  work  on  the  subject  is 
ErziehungS'  und  UtUerrichtslehre  (2  vols.,  third 
edition,  Berlin,  1864).  The  first  volume  is  de- 
voted to  Educationf  the  second  to  Instruction, 
Of  the  foUowers  of  Ilerbart,  ZiUer's  works  de- 
serve special  mention;  and  of  those  of  Beneke, 
the  works  of  Dittes  and  Dressier.  The  educator 
will  also  derive  much  fl;ood  from  the  study  of  the 
best  works  on  psychology.  Both  Herbart  and 
Beneke  have  written  handbooks  of  psychology; 
and,  in  English,  special  mention  may  oe  made  of 
the  writings  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dr.  Morell, 
Prof.  Bain,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  last 
of  whom  has  a  work  speciaUy  devoted  to  edu- 
cation (Education:  I/Uellectu/dt  Morale  and 
Physical).  See  also  Niemkyer,  Grundsdtze  der 
Erziehwig  und  des  Unierrichts  (9th  ed.,  1845); 
ScHWARZ,  Erziehungslehre  (3  vol8.,2ded.,  1829), 
and  Lehrbuch  der  aUgemeinen  Pddagogik 
(2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  by  Curtmann,  1843) ;  GaiSFK, 
AUgemeine  Pddagogik  (2  vols.,  1845);  Palmer, 
EvangeliscJie  Pddagogik  (3d  ed.,  1864);  Bosen- 
KRANZ,  Die  Pddagogik  als  Sustem  (1848;  En- 
glish translation  by  Anna  C.  Brackett,  St.  Louis, 
1873);  DrrtESy  Schule  der  Pddaaogik  (1816), 

The  most  comprehensive  cyclopaedia  of  edu- 
cation is  the  Encuclopddie  dies  gesammten  Er- 
ziehungS'  und  Unierrichtsicesens,  by  Scomid 
(10  vols.,  1859 — 76).  A  second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  of  the  first  volume  was  begun  in 
1876.  A  compendium  of  this  work  in  2  vols., 
under  the  title  Pddagogisches  Handbuchj  was 
begun  by  the  same  editor  in  1875.  llie  Real- 
Encydovddie  des  Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichis- 
wesens,  oy  Rolfus  and  Pfister  (4  vols.,  2d  ed., 
1771 — 5),  has  been  prepared  trom  the  Catholic 
point  of  view. 
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BDX7CATI0N,  Female.   See  Female  Eor- 

CATION. 

EDUCATION  AND  CRIME.   See  Crime 

AND    EdUCATIOM. 

EGYPT,  a  dependency  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, in  N.  E.Africa;  having,  with  its  recent  con- 
quests, an  area  of  869,382  sq.  m.,  and  a  popula- 
tion, in  1875,  of  1 6,922,000.  The  area  of  Kgy^t 
proper  is  212,607  sq.  m. ;  and  its  population, 
0,252,000.  The  principal  races  of  people 
represented  in  Egypt,  are  Arabs  or  Bedouins, 
Turks,  Armenians,  Berbers  or  Nubians,  Jews, 
the  C/opts,  who  are  the  recognized  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Europeans  of  different 
nationalities,  and.  in  the  newly  conquered  prov- 
inces, negroes.  ITie  religion  of  the  laroe  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  is  Mohammetmnism. 
j'here  are.  besides,  350,000  Copts  or  native 
Christians,  and  250,000  others  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity. Ejnrpt  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  seat  of 
a  wonderfm  civilization,  its  history  reaching 
farther  back  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
After  having  been  ruled  by  a  number  of  native 
dynasties,  and  having  been  part  of  the  Persian 
and  Macedonian  empires,  it  became,  in  30  B.  (v., 
a  Roman  province,  and  afterwards  formed  part 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced during  the  nrst  century;  and  Egypt,  par- 
ticularly Alexandria,  became  a  notea  seat  of 
theological  learning  and  institutions.  In  683,  it 
was  conquered  by  the  caliph  Omar,  who  intro- 
duced Mohammedanism.  In  1517,  it  came  under 
the  rule  of  the  l\irks,  under  whom  it  has,  actually 
or  nominally,  remained  ever  since.  In  1806,  Me- 
hemet  Ali  was  appointed  pt^ha  and  governor  of 
Egypt  He  made  himself  virtually  the  absolute 
nuer  of  the  country,  and  was  prevented  only  by 
the  European  powers  from  proclaiming  his  entire 
independence  of  the  Turkish  sway.  Under  his 
successors,  who  continued  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  and  to  effect  reforms  in  the 
administration,  the  country  prospered  greatly. 
At  the  present  time,  its  dependence  upon  Tur- 
key is  merely  nominal,  and  the  complete  sever- 
ance of  the  tie  appears  to  be  only  a  question  of 
time.  Immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  south  and 
south-west  have,  of  late,  been  annexed ;  so  that 
if  it  were  an  independent  empire,  it  would  now 
(1876)  rank  as  the  seventh  nation  of  the  workl 
in  regard  to  area. 

Educaiional  History, — This  will  be  treated 
under  two  heads :  (I)  Ancient  Egypt,  (II)  Mod- 
em Egypt. 

I.  Ancient  Egypt. — In  respect  to  education, 
Egypt  before  the  (christian  era  occupied  a  pecu- 
liar position.  With  C'hina,  India,  and  Persia 
(see  the  articles  on  these  countries),  it  was  one  of 
the  chief  representatives  of  orientalism.  While, 
in  common  with  the  other  oriental  nations,  it 
aimed  at  a  national  not  an  individual  education, 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  presenting  a  connecting 
link,  in  this  respect,  between  the  extreme  eastern 
institutions  and  the  educational  systems  of 
(Jreece  and  Rome.  To  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  oriental  country,  national  education 
was  under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  priest- 


hood.   The  priests  and  the  warriors  were  privi- 
leged classes ;  but,  in  their  education,  the  prieitK 
enjoyed  several  prerogatives  over  the  warriors. 
There  were  schools  for  priests  and  waniore  at 
Thebes,   Memphis,   and    Ueliopolis.     In    theee 
schools,  there  were  two  systems  of  instructioDv— 
an  exoteiHc  course,  for  those  who  were  not  pre- 
pared  for  higher  instruction,  and  an  esoteric 
course,  to  which  only  those  youths  were  admitted 
who  belonced  to  the  priestly  caste.  The  instrw;- 
tors  in  both  classes  of  schools  were  priests.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  were  language,  mathematr 
ics,  geometry,  astronomy,  natural  history ,  mmic. 
and  religion.    I'he  princes  were  educated  b^  the 
best  instructors,  and  only  with  the  sons  of  priests, 
who  were  twenty  years  of  age,  and  noted  for 
their  good  manners,  so  that  uie  royal  students 
might  not  come  in  contact  with  any  thing  im- 
pure.   I'he  education  of  other  castes  was  of  a 
very  low  order,  as  was  that  of  females ;  but  com- 
mon institutions  of  learning  were  not  entirety 
wanting.     Plato  tells  us  that  the  children  of  the 
>]gyptiaii8  learned  to  read,  while  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  says  that  they  learned  a  little  of  reading  and 
writing,  but  adds  that  all  did  not  enjoy  theee  ad- 
vantages, but  chiefly  those  preparing  for  a  jxo- 
fession.    The  common  people,  he  says,  received 
some  kind  of  an  education  from  their  parents. 
In  writing,  the  bark  of  the  papyrus  and  black 
or  red  ink  were  used.     In  wnting  as  well  as  in 
reading,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  separatioo 
into  castes,  since  of  the  three  modes  of  writing, 
the   (iemoiic,    hieratic,   and    hieroglyphic,   tfc 
latter  belonged  to  the  priests  only.     Arithmetic 
and   mathematics  were  studied  throughout  the 
country  with  great  attention,  and  the  methods 
employed  in   teaching  these  studies  were  ei- 
cellent.     According  to  Diodorus,  g3rmnasticsaikd 
music  were  not  comprised  in  the  general  plan  of 
education,  because  it  was  believ^  that  the  foi^ 
mer  was  dangerous  to  the  youths,  and  that  the 
latter  was  not  only  useless  but  hurtful.     In 
Chemmis,  however,  considerable  attention  wis 
given  to  gymnastics,  as  well  as  to  music,  the  lat- 
ter  being  devoted  to  religious  purpoees.    The 
Egyptians,  even  in  the  most  remote  ages,  seem  to 
have  had  a  great  regard  for  the  influ^ioe  of  edu- 
cation ;  for,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  father  of 
Sesostris  had  all  the  boys  assembled  who  woe 
bom  on  the  same  day  as  his  son,  and  arranged 
that  all  should  receive  the  same  education,  in  the 
belief  that  those  who  were  educated   togi^her. 
would  prove  the  best  friends  and  oomrsuieB  in 
war.     The  physical  training  of  children  was 
veiT  severe  ;  they  were  obliged  to  go  barefooted 
and  almost  entirely  ni^ed,  and  were  brought  up 
with  such  economy,  that  the  entire  education  of 
the  child  cost  only  a  small  pittance.    The  educa- 
tional system  of  Egypt  was  entirely  remodeled 
when  Psammetichus  (670  to  616  B.  C.)  unde^ 
took  a  thorough  reform  by  introducing  Greek 
and  Phoenician  elements  into  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  for  that  purpose  formed  alli- 
ances with  the  Athenians  and  other  (Treeks,  and 
afforded  aid  and  encouragement  to  all  foreigDen 
who  came  into  the  country.    He  entrusted  the 
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education  of  Egyptian  children  to  Carians  and 
lonians,  by  whom  they  were  also  instructed  in 
the  Greek  language  and  fitted  for  the  office  of 
interpreters.  Otherwise,  foreign  languages  were 
not  taught  in  Eg^t ;  but  the  princes  who  ruled 
over  dSerent  tnbes  seem  to  have  understood 
their  respective  languages.  Thus  Cleopatra  is 
said  to  have  spoken  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic, 
Syriac,  etc.  Alexandria  became,  in  course  of  time, 
the  principal  emporium  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  subsequently  also  the  center  of  learning  and 
education.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  a  strong  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  espe- 
cially to  those  which  had  a  practical  application; 
as  mathematics,  astronomy,  medicine,  grammar, 
and  history.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  another 
period  in  the  world's  history  in  which  science 
was  held  in  greater  honor  than  by  the  Ptolemies 
in  Alexandria.  The  museum,  a  royal  palace, 
formed  the  residence  and  seat  of  instruction  for 
the  learned  men  of  Greece,  who  had  emigrated 
to  Egypt.  This  institution  was  founded  in  322 
B.  C,  and  was  at  the  highest  point  of  its  celeb- 
rity from  232  to  30  B.  0.  After  E^t  be- 
came a  Roman  province  (30  B.  C),  this  school 
gradually  dedined.  About  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  Alexandria  became  the  birthplace 
of  a  new  philosophical  school, — that  of  neopla- 
tonism,  which  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to 
philosophical  and  theological  studies,  without, 
however,  exerting  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
development  of  education.  (See  Alexandrian 
School.)  With  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity as  the  state  religion,  the  last  remnants  of  the 
old  civilization  were  destroyed.  (See  Schmidt, 
Geschichte  der  Pddagogik,  vol.  i.) 

n.  Modern  Egypt. — Since  the  establishment 
of  Mohammedanism  in  E^rpt,  its  educational 
history  has  been  substanti^y  the  same  as  that 
of  other  Mohammedan  countries.  (See  Arabian 
Schoolbl)  Instruction  of  eveiy  grade  was  based 
on  the  Koran,  and  school  and  churoh  have  never 
been  more  intimately  connected  in  any  country. 
The  strict  Mohammedan  has  always  believed, 
with  the  Prophet,  that  "every  thing  worth  know- 
ing is  contained  in  the  Koran,"  and  that  '^  much 
investigation  is  heresy."  The  schools  were  ex- 
dustve^  intended  for  boys,  and  most  of  them 
were  connected  with  the  mosques;  in  smaller 
places,  private  schoob  were  frequentlv  founded 
Dy/oH/^,  or  jurists  of  the  lowest  rank.  These 
schools  were  generally  of  the  most  rudimentary 
character,  the  only  school  book  used  being  the 
Koran.  Most  of  the  high  schools  {^dris»a»)^ 
whidi  were  founded  in  the  first  years  of  the 
caliphate,  and  at  which  Mohammedan  theology 
and  law.  philology,  philosophy,  logic,  mathemat- 
ics, medicine  and  alchemy,  astronomy,  history, 
geography,  and  rhetoric  were  taught,  have  disap- 
peared in  the  course  of  time.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  Mehemet  Ali  attempted 
to  reform  the  schools  of  the  country,  chiefly  with 
the  desire  to  have  a  better  class  of  public  officers. 
He  fotinded  about  60  primary  schools,  which 
were  scattered  over  the  country,  and  contained 
about  5,000  pupils.      Secondary  schools  were 


founded  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  had.  at 
one  time,  about  2,000  pupils,  who  were  both  in- 
structed and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  He  also  founded  a  number  of  spe- 
cial schools,  in  which  it  was  designed  that  Egyp- 
tian youth  should  be  educated  after  European 
methods,  and  partly  by  European  teachers.  Of 
this  class  of  schools  were  the  medical  school  at 
Abu-Zabel,  the  cadet  school  at  Gizeh,the  marine 
school  at  Alexandria,  the  school  of  engineers  at 
Khanke,  the  medical  college  of  Kasr-el-Ain,  the 
artillery  school  of  Turrah,  the  veterinary  school, 
now  at  Kubbeh,  and  the  musical  school  in  the 
citadel  of  Cairo.  A  college  for  young  Egyptians 
was  also  founded  at  Paris,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
young  men  who  were  educated  there  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government,  subsequently  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  most 
distinguished  among  them  is  Sheikh  Refah,  who 
was  sent  to  Paris  in  1826,  and,  after  his  return, 
endeavored  for  many  years,  both  as  a  writer  and 
as  an  educator,  to  make  his  countrvmen  ac- 
quainted with  the  intellectual  and  educational 
condition  of  Europe.  Most  of  the  schools  which 
had  been  founded  by  Mehemet  Ali,  were  abol- 
ished by  his  successors.  Abbas  Pasha  (1849 — 
1854),  and  Said  Pasha  (1854—1863).  Under 
the  government  of  Ismail  Pasha,  the  present 
Khedive  (1876),  very  praiseworthy  efforts  have 
been  made  to  effect  a  radical  reform  in  educa- 
tion, by  the  estal^hment  of  government  schools. 
A  council  of  instruction  has  been  established  at 
Cairo,  which  has  the  control  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  country.  The  course  of  instruction  adopted 
for  the  new  schools  is  a  kind  of  compromise  be- 
tween traditional  Mohammedanism  and  modem 
civilization  as  developed  in  the  Christian  world. 
It  has  awakened  among  the  friends  of  educa- 
tional progress  great  hopes  for  the  future ;  but, 
as  yet,  every  thmg  depends  on  the  favorable  dis- 
position of  the  actual  ruler.  Only  the  establish- 
ment of  a  connection  between  the  communes 
and  these  schools  would  be  able  to  place  the  lat- 
ter on  a  firm  basis.  The  new  government 
schools  embrace  primary,  secondary,  and  special 
instruction.  They  were  first  erected  in  1868, 
since  which  time  they  have  made  rapid  progress 
in  the  lai^  cities.  The  number  of  pupils,  in 
1870,  was  about  4,000 ;  in  1873,  8,000.  They 
received  not  only  gratuitous  instruction,  but 
support,  inclusive  of  clothing.  Primary  in- 
struction embraces  the  reading  and  writing  of 
Arabic,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  French  or 
some  other  foreign  lan^age.  From  the  primary 
classes  the  pupils  pass  mto  the  secondaiy  schools, 
which  are  composed  of  a  preparatory  school,  em- 
bracing, in  a  three  years'  course,  the  study  of 
Arabic,  Turkish,  English,  French,  German, 
mathematics,  drawing,  history,  and  geography ; 
and  the  special  schools,  into  which  the  pupils 
enter  after  finishing  the  above  course.  These 
special  schools  are  the  following :  (1)  The  Poly- 
technic Sclwolj  the  pupils  of  wnich,  after  finisii- 
ing  a  course  of  four  years,  may  choose,  as  in 
France,  between  a  civil  and  a  military  career;  m 
the  former  case,  they  attend  for  two  years  the 
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School  cf  AdministraHonf  and  then  enter  the 
service  of  the  state ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  en- 
ter the  military  academy  of  the  Abaadeh,  at 
Cairo,  (llie  former  of  these  institutions,  in 
1871,  had  75  pupils;  the  latter,  750.  In  1871, 
the  polytechnic  school  had  80  pupils.)  (2)  The 
Law  School,  embracing  a  course  of  four  years,  in 
which,  besides  the  Mohammedan  law,  the  Roman 
law  and  that  of  the  C'hristian  nations  in  general 
are  taught ;  (3)  The  Philologiail  and  Arithmet- 
ical Sclwol,  giving  instruction  in  philology, 
mathematics,  rhetoric,  prosody,  and  drawing; 

(4)  The  School  of  Arts  and  Industryy  in  Balak, 
established  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  greatly  im- 
proved under  Ismail  Pacha  (it  has  a  course  of 
three  years,  and  had,  in  1871,  about  100  pupils); 

(5)  The  Medical  School,  witii  75  pupils,  in  1871, 
to  which  is  attached  a  school  of  nudwifery  ^e 
only  one  in  the  East),  with  65  pupils.  (The 
Khedive,  in  1871,  offered  the  people  of  Syria  to 
receive  twenty-five  students  nt>m  that  province 
into  the  Medical  School,  irrespective  of  race  or 
religion.  A  large  number  of  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves,  but  there  was  not  one  Mo- 
hammedan among  them,  all  being  Christians.) 

(6)  The  Naval  School,  in  Alexandria,  with  85 
pupils,  in  1871.  In  1871,  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment called  to  Cairo  professor  Henry  Brugsch, 
of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  to  establish  there 
an  academy  for  arehseology,  and,  in  particular, 
for  Egyptological  studies.  'Vhe  Khedive  is  also 
endeavoring  to  eradicate  the  prejudice  existing 
against  female  education;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
has  founded  a  girls'  school  at  Cairo,  in  which, 
besides  receiving  an  elementary  education,  the 
pupils  are  instructed  in  sewing,  washing,  and 
dress-making.  In  1875,  the  t^gyptian  govern- 
ment resolved  to  establish  a  teacher's  seminary 
after  the  German  model,  and  applied  to  the 
Prussian  mimstiy  of  education  for  two  teachers 
to  take  chu^  of  the  institution.  The  Yoluntary 
schools,  in  opposition  to  the  government  schools, 
are  annexed  to  the  mosques,  and  intended  for 
elementary  instruction.  If  the  statistical  reports 
can  be  relied  upon,  these  contained,  in  1870, 
60,000  pupils,  and,  in  1873,  82,000  pupils,  among 
whom  were  many  adults.  I'hese  figures  would 
indicate  a  rapid  progress  since  the  time  of  Me- 
hemet Ali,  when  only  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
entire  population  received  instruction.  From  an 
official  report  on  the  voluntary  school  at  Alex- 
andria, which  was  opened  April  1.,  1868,  under 
the  protectorate  of  the  heir  apparent,  Mehemet 
Tefvik  Pasha,  it  appears  that  this  school,  on  the 
opening  of  the  adult  classes  in  April,  numbered 
30  pupils ;  in  June,  70 ;  in  July,  150 ;  in  No- 
vemoer,  240  ;  of  the  latter  of  whom  59  were 
Egyptians,  52  Italians,  21  Frenchmen,  20  Greeks, 
24  Englishmen,  32  Syrians,  etc.  The  elementary 
schools  for  children  were  opened  in  April  1868  ; 
and,  in  November,  the  number  of  pupik 
amounted  to  269.  The  languages  in  which  the 
instruction  is  imparted,  are  Arabic,  French,  and 
Italian.  Most  of  these  schools  are  supported  by 
the  mosques,  some  by  the  divan  of  wakv/s  (re- 
ligious donations);  some  have  property  of  their 


own ;  some  receive  aid  from  the  ministty  of 
finance,  and  some  defray  their  expenses  by  means 
of  subscriptions  and  by  school  money. 

The  umversity  of  Cairo,  called  El-Ashar  (^ 
blossom)  after  the  name  of  the  mosque  with 
which  it  is  connected,  was  once  a  really  flomi^- 
ing  center  of  Arabic  science  and  scholarship. 
At  present,  like  the  other  famous  mosque  high 
schools  of  the  East,  at  Damascus,  Mecca,  and 
Bagdad,  it  teaches  little  more  than  Mohammedan 
religion  and  law,  grammar,  arithmetic,  logic,  aixi 
rhetoric ;  but  it  still  preserves  its  former  repu- 
tation throughout  the  East,  and  is  visited  by 
students  from  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Africa,  from  Arabia,  and  even 
from  India  and  the  Sunda  Islands,  llie  number 
of  students,  in  1871.  was  reported  as  9,668.  In 
the  preparatory  classes,  about  2,000  pupils  are 
clothed  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  wo- 
kufs;  instruction  is  given  by  260  teaches  or 
kaUabs,  of  whom  160  are  likewise  soj^xnted 
from  the  revenue  of  the  wakufs.  The  students 
in  the  higher  classes  are  taught  by  about  40  {flo- 
fessors,  most  of  whom,  besic^,  hold  some  other 
ecclesiastical  or  l^al  office.  The  lectures  are 
given  gratuitously.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  the  university  sometimes  numbered 
more  than  20,000  pupils.  The  first  school  for 
the  blind  was  founded  a  few  years  ago  by  Moham- 
med Effendi  Onsy,  and  is  conduct^  by  him  at 
his  own  expense.  It  is  doing  a  great  amount  of 
good,  as  a  Luge  number  of  persons  lose  the  use 
of  their  eyes  by  the  so-called  Egyptian  disease 
(a  kind  of  ophthalmia).  The  annual  examinations 
held  in  arithmetic,  readin^Ct  and  different  kinds 
of  handiwork,exhibit  considerable  proficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Missionary  ana  Foreign  Schools, — ^The  nmn- 
ber  of  foreign  residents,  in  1872,  was  79,696,  of 
whom  47,316  were  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
and  19,120  of  Cairo.  As  they  are  the  wealthiest 
and  best-educated  class  of  the  population,  a 
number  of  schools  have  been  establisned  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  The  French  School 
Brothers  and  Lazarists  have  day  and  boarding 
schools;  and  female  schoob  are  conducted  br 
French  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  other  religions 
orders.  With  one  of  these  institutions  at  Alex- 
andria, which  has  from  400  to  500  pupils,  an 
orphan  house  and  a  foundling  institution  are 
connected.  Instruction  in  these  schools  is  given 
in  the  French  language.  The  Qreek  lyoeum  in 
Alexandria  in  1873,  had  70  pupils;  and  the 
CcMegio  Jtaliano,  120  pupils.  Tnere  are  also 
several  Greek,  Italian,  ana  German  elementary 
schools.  Presbyterian  missionaries  from  the 
United  States  have  established  a  number  of 
mission  schools,  as  well  as  an  academy  and  a 
theological  seminary,  both  at  Sioot,  the  leading 
town  in  Upper  E^pt. — See  Stephan,  Das  keu- 
tige  Aegypten  (Leips.,  1872);  AnxMs,  The  Land 
(f  the  Nile  (London,  1871];  RfioNY,  StatiMufue 
de  r£gupte  (fifth  annual  publication,  Cauo, 
1875)  ;  LuKTTKK,  Aegypten' i  Neue  Zeit  (2  vds., 
lieips.,  1873) ;  Dorr,  LlnstrucUan  PubHque en 
tlgypte  (Paris,  1873). 
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ELABORATIVE  FACULTT,  a  term 
often  used,  at  the  present  time,  to  indicate  that 
fanction  of  the  mind  by  which  it  employs  the 
materials  supplied  by  sensation,  perception,  con- 
<»ption,  and  consciousneas  (or  the  inner  sense), 
and  builds  them  up  into  systems  or  chains  of 
thou^t  and  reasoning.  The  different  processes 
that,  according  to  this  nomenclature,  are  elabo- 
rative,  are  comparison, abstraction,  generalization, 
judgment,  and  reasoning.  To  these  particular 
processes  the  term  thouglu  is  now  often  restricted, 
mstead  of  being  applied,  as  formerly,  indifferently 
to  every  intellectual  operation.  Dr  Hopkins, 
in  An  OuUine  Study  (f  Man  (N.  Y.,  1876),  thus 
describes  this  faculty  and  its  functions:  **The 
processes  of  the  elaborative  faculty  hold  the 
same  relation  to  the  materials  brought  into  the 
mind  that  the  processes  of  building  and  repair- 
ing hold  to  the  materials  which  are  brought 
into  the  body.  The  building  and  repairing 
mtems  take  hold  of  that  which  is  brought  into 
the  system  and  elaborate  it ;  they  transform  it, 
and  make  of  it  another  thing.    The  elaborative 

rim  does  the  same  thing  in  the  mind.  It  takes 
material  given  by  the  presentative  faculty 
[sensation,  perception,  etc.1,  and  performs  the 
'Operations  of  comparison,  abstraction,  etc."  Dr. 
Forter,  in  The  Human  Jnteilect  (N.  Y.,  1869), 
thus  defines  the  office  of  the  elaborative  faculty: 
"  The  thinking  power  has  been  treated  as  two- 
fold, and  been  subdivided  into  two :  the  dahtrra- 
Hve faculty,  as  performing  the  processes,  and  the 
regulative,  as  fumishmg  the  rules,  or  more  prop- 
eify  as  prescribing  the  sphere  and  possibihty  of 
thought.  These  are  named  also  tne  dianoelic 
and  the  noetic  faculty.  Bv  some  writers  they 
are  distinguished  as  the  understanding  and  rea- 
son, in  a  usage  sug^ted^by  Katit,  but  deviating 
materially  m>m  ms  own.  Milton  and  others 
•can  them  the  discursive  and  instinctive  reason." 

{See   iNTELXaCTUAL   EDUCATION.) 

ELEMEKTABY  SCHOOIjS,  etymolog- 
ically,  schools  in  which  the  elements  of  instruc- 
tion are  taught.  The  name  is  used  in  Qermany 
(I3ementar9chulen\  sometimes  as  synonymous 
with  public  schools  in  general,  but  more  fre- 
quently and  correctly  to  designate  the  lower  or 
primary  departments  of  the  public  schools.  Some 
writers  think  that  the  name  elementary  instruc- 
tion should  be  only  applied  to  the  lowest  class  of 
a  school.  In  Sweden,  a  peculiar  meaning  is  given 
to  the  word,  as  it  denotes  institutions  of  a  higher 
grade  in  opposition  to  tha  people's  or  lower 
schools.  In  England,  according  to  the  "  New 
Code  of  Reflations",  1876  (Art.  4),  an  element- 
aiT  school  IS  a  school,  or  a  department  of  a 
school,  in  which  elementary  instruction  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  instruction  given,  and  does 
not  iiMduae  any  school  or  department  in  which 
the  ordinary  payment  for  tuition,  from  each 
pupil,  exceeds  nine  pence  a  week.  (See  Pri- 
mary Education.) 

KTiETffENTABY  SCIBKOE.  See  Sci- 
mcB,  Teachiwq  of.  ^ 

ElililSy  WTTiTiTATMr,  an  eminent  English 
writer  and  educationist,  bom  in  the  vicinity  of 


London,  in  1800.  His  labors  have  been  specially 
given  to  the  advancement  of  social  science, 
which,  through  his  efforts,  was  introduced  as  a 
branch  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  London 
schools.  His  chief  writings  are  Outlines  <f  So- 
cial Economy,  Progressive  Lessons  in  Social 
Science,  Phmomena  of  Industrial  Life,  and 
Education  as  a  Means  of  preventing  Destitu- 
tion (London,  1851). —  See  Knight's  English 
Cydopo'dia, 

ELOCUTION,  the  utterance  or  expression 
of  thought  in  reading  and  speaking,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  scholastic  education,  because  of 
the  constant  need  of  such  vocal  utterance  in  the 
ordinarv  circumstances  of  both  private  and 
public  life.  The  departments  into  which  this 
subject  naturally  divides  itself  are  the  foUowing: 
(1)  Articulation,  or  the  proper  and  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  elementaiy  sounds  as  usually 
combined  in  words;  (2)  Pronunciation,  as  de- 
pendent upon  a  knowledge  of  the  various  sounds 
represented  by  letters  and  their  diverse  combi- 
nations in  words,  and  upon  accentuation;  (3) 
Emphasis,  or  the  placing  of  a  stress  of  the  voice 
upon  a  particular  word  or  words  of  a  sentence, 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  meaning  fully,  and  to  give 
life  and  spint  to  the  delivery ;  (4)  Voice  inflec- 
tions,— upward,  downward,  or  waved,  also  as  a 
means  of  giving  a  particular  significance  to 
words  or  sentences.,  ana  as  auxiliary  to  emphasis ; 
(5)  Tones,  or  those  variations  of  the  voice  in 
pitch,  force,  and  quality,  by  which  it  is  mod- 
ulated to  the  expression  of  particular  sentiments 
and  emotions.  (See  Reading,  Culture  of,  and 
Voice.) 

ELPHINSTOK,  James,  a  noted  Scottish 
teacher  and  grammarian,  was  born  in  Edinbui^h 
in  1721,  and  died  at  llammersmith,  near  London, 
in  1809.  For  many  years,  he  was  the  principal 
of  a  school  at  Kensin^on,  near  London,  and 
was  an  intimate  associate  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  During  his  res- 
idence in  Edinburgh,  he  superintended  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Ramb&\  His  efforts  to  reform  the 
orthography  of  the  English  language,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  phonetic  spelling,  made  him  noted, 
but  brought  upon  him  considerable  ridicule. 
This  system  he  carried  out  in  a  translation  of 
Martial  (1782),  which  Dr.  Beattie  called  '*a 
whole  quarto  of  nonsense  and  gibberish ;"  and  a 
further  explanation  of  the  system  was  given  in 
Propriety  Ascertained  in  her  Picture  (1786), 
which  was  followed  by  English  Orthography 
Epitomised  (1788),  and  F^y  Years'  Corre- 
spondence, Inglish,  French,  and  Lattin,  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  between  Geniusses  ov  booth 
Sexes  and  James  Elphinston  (1794).  He  also 
published  Education;  a  Poem  (176d),  and  En- 
glish  Grammar  reduced  to  Analogy  (1765). — 
See  Chambers,  Biographical  Dictionary  <f 
Eminent  Scotsmen  ;  boswELL,  Life  of  JoTmson, 

EMEBSOK,   Qeorge  Barrett,    a   distin- 

fuished  American  educator,  bom  Sept.  12., 
797,  in  what  is  now  Kennebunk,  York  Co.,  Me., 
then  a  part  of  the  town  of  Wells.  In  1817,  he 
graduated  at  Harvard  College ;  but  while 
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ing  through  bis  college  course,  he  employed  some 
of  his  wmter  vacations  in  teachms  district 
schools,  in  which  he  gained  a  great  dei3  of  prac- 
tical experience.  After  his  ^tiduation,  he  took 
charge  of  an  academy  in  Lancaster,  Mass.;  and, 
from  1819  to  1821,  he  was  tutor  in  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  College.  In 
this  position  he  had  unusual  advantages  for  cult- 
ure, since  he  was  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  and  literary  men  of  that 
time,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Kirk- 
land,  Prof.  Farrar,  and  Edward  Everett,  then 
Eliot  professor  of  Greek.  In  1821,  he  was  se- 
lected to  take  charge  of  the  English  High  School 
for  boys,  then  called  the  English  Classic^  School, 
which  was  established  that  year  b^  the  town  of 
Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  afforJing  the  means 
of  a  higher  education  to  those  liv  h )  did  not  intend 
to  pursue  a  college  course.  This  was  the  firat 
English  high  school  established  in  the  United 
States.  Two  years  afterward,  Mr.  Emerson 
opened  in  Boston  a  private  school  for  girls ;  and 
of  this  he  continued  to  take  charge  till  1855, 
when  he  retired  from  the  profession  of  teaching. 
This  school  was  eminently  successful ;  and  Mr. 
Emerson  showed,  in  the  system  of  instruction 
which  he  pursued,  the  highest  qualities  of  an 
earnest,  conscientious,  and  skillful  teacher.  In 
1830,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  before 
which  he  delivered,  in  1831,  a  lecture  on  Female 
Education  ;  and,  in  1842,  one  on  Moral  Educa- 
tion. In  1843,  he  wrote  The  Schoolmaster ^  be- 
ing part  second  of  The  School  and  Schodmastery 
the  first  part  being  written  hj  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pot- 
ter, afterwards  b^op  of  Penns^rlvania.  This 
work  was  composed  on  the  invitation  of  the 
benevolent  James  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
who  paid  the  expense  of  printing  and  distribut- 
ing gratuitously  15,000  copies  of  the  work. 
T&ough  means  afforded  by  Mr.  Brimmer,  of 
Boston,  a  copy  of  this  book  was  placed  in  each 
of  the  distnct  schoote  of  Massachusetts.  The 
object  of  the  work  was  to  afford  information  of 
a  practical  character  in  regard  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  elementary  education,  more  partic- 
ularly in  respect  to  the  oiganization,  discipline, 
instruction,  and  mana^ment  of  common  schools. 
The  style  in  which  it  is  written,  its  tone  of  sen- 
timent, and  the  wisdom  of  its  suggestions  are 
worthy  of  its  distinguished  authors.  Mr.  Emer- 
son served  for  two  years  in  the  School  Commit- 
tee of  Boston,  and,  from  1848  to  1855,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  He  was 
also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Everett  chairman  of  the  commission  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  making  of  a  zoological  and 
botanical  survey  of  the  state  of  Mass^usetts. 
He  has  published  also  a  Report  on  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  growing  naturally  in  the  Forests  of 
Massachusetts  (boston,  1846),  and  a  Manual  of 
Agriculture  (1861). — See  Barnard,  Educational 
Biography  (N.  Y.,  1861). 

EMINiSKCE  COLLEOE,  at  Eminence,  Ky. 
a  non-sectarian  institution,  was  founded  in  1857 


for  the  education  of  both  sexes.  It  is  supported 
by  tuition  fees.  The  buildings  stand  upon  an 
elevated  site,  and  the  grounds  are  tastefully  laid 
out  and  ornamented  with  eveigreens  and  foreit 
trees.  The  libraries  contain  about  1300  t(^ 
umes.  The  institution  has  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus  and  the  b^;inning  of  a  min- 
eralogical  and  geological  cabinet.  There  is  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  collegiate  course,  the  latter  com- 
prising six  departments ;  namely,  andoit  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  physics  uid  chemiBtiy, 
mental  philosophy.  Biblical  literature,  and  niod- 
em  languages.  When  a  student  has  undergone 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  any  particular  de- 
partment, he  or  she  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
graduation  in  that  department ;  and  the  poflBo- 
sion  of  certificates  from  the  various  departmoitft 
of  the  curriculum  entitles  the  holder  to  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  The  degree  of  B.  S.  is  confCTied 
on  those  students  who  complete  the  sdentifie 
part  of  the  course,  and  have  a  certificate  to  that 
effect.  There  is  also  a  special  course  for  femakB- 
similar  to  that  of  female  seminaries,  upon  the 
completion  of  which  a  diploma  is  granted.  The 
regular  charge  for  tuition  is  $25  in  the  collegiate, 
and  $20  in  the  preparatorv  course  of  twenty 
weeks,  llie  daugnters  of  all  regular  preacben, 
and  of  widows  of  limited  means,  are  received  at 
a  discount  of  thirty  per  cent.  Younff  misa  pre- 
paring for  ^  ministry  are  admitted  nee  <^  tui- 
tion. In  1874 — 5,  there  were  7  instructors,  12^ 
matriculates  (58  males  and  68  females),  and  125 
alumni.  The  whole  number  of  pupils,  in  1875 
— 6,  was  190.  S.  G.  Mullins  was  t£e  president 
from  September,  1857,  to  June,  1858,  since 
which  time  W.  S.  Giltner  has  been  the  president 
EMOBT  OOLLEOE,  at  Oxford,  Newton 
county,  Ga.  und^r  the  .control  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  founded  in  1837. 
It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  an  endow- 
ment of  $20,000.  The  value  of  its  grouDds, 
buildings,  and  apparatus  is  $70,000.  The  in- 
stitution has  an  academic  and  a  collegiate  de- 
partment, the  latter  compriffing  a  dassical  ooone^ 
of  four  years  and  a  scientific  course  of  three 
3rears.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Sdenoe  and 
of  English  Literature,  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Master  of  Arts,  are  the  regular  degrees  con- 
ferred by  this  institution.  The  cost  of  tuition 
in  the  college  is  $25  for  the  faU  term  and 
$35  for  the  spring  term ;  in  the  academic  de- 
partment, it  varies  per  term  from  $15  in  the 
primary  classes  to  $31  in  the  academic  cksses. 
There  is  a  fund  of  five  thousand  doUars,  the 
interest  of  which  is  used  in  paying  the  tuition, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  board  of  young  m^  of 
limited  resources,  who  are  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Epiaoc^ 
Church,  South.  The  libraries  contain  about 
7,000  volumes ;  the  mineral  cabinet  is  one  of  Uie 
finest  in  the  South.  In  1873 — i,  there  were  155 
students,  of  whom  100  were  of  the  collegiate 
gnide,  including  11  in  the  scientific  cotirse ;  and 
55  were  in  the  academic  department ;  the  number 
of  alumni  was  544.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6 
instructors  and  155  students.    The  preside&ts  of 
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the  ooU^  have  been  as  follows :  Rev.  JgDativa 
Jl  Few,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  1837  to  1839 ;  Rev.  A. 
E  IxmgiBtireet,  LL.  D.,  1839  to  1848;  Rev. 
Geo.  F.  Pierce,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  1848  to  1854 ; 
Rev.  A  Means,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  1854  to  1855 ; 
Rev.  J.  R.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  1855  to  1867  ;  Rev. 
Lather  M.  Smith,  D.  D.,  1867  to  1871 ;  and 
Rev.  0.  L.  Smith,  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent 
(1876),  appointed  in  1871. 

SMOBT   AND    HBNBY    OOLLEGE, 
at  Emory,  Washington  Co.,  Va.,  founded  in 
1838,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
^^MBCopal  Church,  South.    It  has  no  endow- 
ment, and  is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  which,  in 
the  coll^ate  course,  are  $30  per  term  of  20 
weeks.    The  value  of  itsjOTOunds,  buildings,  and 
apparatus  is  $125,000.    The  college  library  con- 
tarns  4,580  volumes,  and  those  of  the  two  litera- 
ry societies  9,000.  The  college  has  collections  of 
minerals  and  fossils,  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  etc.  It  comprises  preparatory  courses, 
the  ordinary  collegiate  course,  and  a  scientific  and 
a  businesB  coarae.    In  1875—6,  there  were  6  in- 
stanctors,  163  students  (80  collegiate,  and  83 
scientific  and  preparatory),  and   332    cUumni, 
The  presidents   have   been   the    Rev.  Charles 
Collins,  D.  D.,  1838—52,  and  the  Rev.  Ephraim 
£.  Wiley,  D.  D.,  ^pointed  in  1852  and  still 
(1876)  in  oflfice. 

EKOnONS   are  those  conditions   of    the 
mind  in  which  the  sensibility  is  excited,  so  as  to 
act  upon  the  will,  and  with  the  tendency  to  out- 
ward manifestation  in  bodily  acts.    The  dififer- 
enoe  between  emotions  and  passions  is  rather 
qaantitative  than  qualitative  ;  the  former,  while 
diaractenzed  by  an  intensity  of  feeling,  still  leave 
a  considerable  scope  for  the  exercise  of  reason 
and  judgment ;  the  latter,  for  the  time  being, 
distiu*b  me  equilibrium  of  self-consciousness,  ai^ 
produce  a  condition  in  which  the  mind  is  over- 
mastered and  controlled  by  the  particular  feel- 
ing, and  is  borne  along  by  its  force,  helpless  and 
sulering  (hence  the  name  passion^  meaning  8z^- 
fering).    Of  this,  we  have  illustrations  in  the 
effects  of  extreme  anger,  love,  hatred,  and  re- 
venge.   Emotions  are  also  to  be  distinguished 
from  sentiments^  the  latter  being  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent based  on  mental  discriminations,  and  more 
steady  and  durable  in  their  nature.    Thus,  he 
who  has  cultivated  the  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
cannot  but  feel  an  emotion  of  joy  at  a  victory 
gained  by  his  country  over  her  enemies.  Emotions 
are  likewise  to  be  distinguished  hoia  feelings,  or 
the  immediate  sensations  of  the  physical  oi^n- 
ism,  giving  rise  to  mental  perceptions,  or  to 
bodily  pleasure  or  pain.    The  nature  of  children 
is  more  emotional  than  that  of  grovm  persons, 
because  the  restiainine  principle  of  the  mind  is  less 
active,  and  the  sensu>ilitir  more  fresh  and  more 
acute.    This  is  particularly  true  of  certain  kinds 
of  temperament  and  mental  constitution.    The 
office  of  education  is  to  recognize  every  principle 
of  the  human  beiuji;,  and  to  employ  it  or  appeal 
to  it  in  the  educative  processes.    An  emotional 
nature  should  be  cherished;  inasmuch  as  one 
who  is  deficient  in  this  respect  is  apt  to  be  cold, 


selfish,  and  unsodaL  The  emotions  are  not  cmly 
compatible  with,  but  necessary  to,  the  best  de- 
ments of  man's  moral  nature ;  and  the  educator 
should  strive  to  connect  them  with  moral  mo- 
tives. Habit  has  much  to  do  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  rich  emotional  nature  in  the  mind 
of  a  child ;  but  example,  and  the  natural  sym- 
pAthy  with  the  mind  of  an  educator  Uius  cul- 
tivated and  enriched,  has  veiy  much  more.  To 
cultivate  the  emotions  there  must  be  means  for 
their  exerdse.  llie  attempt  to  awaken  emotion 
in  the  minds  of  children  by  mere  sentimentality 
is  futile  and  ridiculous.  Stirring  stories  of  hero- 
ism, endurance,  patriotism,  generosity,  self-denial, 
filial  a£Eection,  etc.  will  awaken  corresponding 
emotions ;  and  when  properly  applied  constitute 
a  means  of  emotional  culture ;  but  youth  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  permitted  to  yield  to  the 
natural  emotions  to  which  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  their  lives  give  rise;  they  should 
witness  emotion  in  others,  under  restraint,  but 
still  expressed ;  and  by  imitation,  as  well  as  in- 
stinctive impulse,  be  habituated  to  ardor  in  their 
feelings  toward  all  that  is  beautiful,  true,  and 
good  in  natural  objects,  historical  incidents,  or 
the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  they  meet  in 
their  daily  lives. 

EMPIBICAL  METHODS,  those  methods 
of  instruction  or  education  which  are  based  not 
on  theoretical  principles,  but  on  the  effects  of 
mactical  operations  as  learned  by  experience. 
Hence  the  term  (from  Gr.  kfineipiay  experience). 
When  the  appUcation  of  scientific  methods,  or 
those  derived  irom  general  principles,  is  possible, 
the  use  of  empirical  methoos  becomes  a  cause  of 
reproach,  and  is  to  be  condemned.  The  science 
of  education  is,  however,  too  unsettled  and  in- 
complete to  justify  such  condemnation,  except  to 
a  limited  extent.  Methods  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  actual  experiment,  and  have  proved 
effective,  are  not  to  be  discarded  merely  because 
the  principle  underlying  them  is  not  understood, 
or  because  they  seem  to  contradict  some  favorite 
theory.  Such  experimental  processes  are  the 
source  of  much  valuable  experience,  and  the 
facts  thus  obtained  should  be  generalized  so  as 
to  supply  additional  scientific  principles,  or  cor- 
rect those  already  deduced.  In  this  way,  the 
practical  experience  of  educators  may  be  em- 
ployed to  improve  and  extend  the  science  of  edu- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  teachers  are  too  apt  to  follow 
empirical  methods  blindly,  without  conoemii^ 
themselves  with  principles.  The  complaint  is 
often  and  justly  made  that  education  is  not  sci- 
entific ;  and,  that,  consequently  old  methods  and 
processes  are  often  employed,  when  the  circum- 
stances render  them  entirdiy  inapplicable.  This 
would  naturally  be  the  result  of  adhering  to  em- 
pirical methods,  since  principles  alone  can  guide 
to  a  just  discrimination  as  to  practical  processes. 
The  "rule  of  thumb"  may  answer  when  the  oper^ 
ator  is  confined  to  a  very  narrow  sphere  of  his 
art,  and  is  never  obliged  to  depart  from  it;  but  it 
is  entirely  in«lequ«te  tograpple  withtiie  difficul- 
ties  presented  m  a  vaned  and  enlarged  sphere  of 
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practical  effort,  whatever  the  art  or  profession 
may  be.  This  is  particularly  true  of  education, 
since  the  elements  with  which  it  has  to  deal  are 
as  innumerable  in  their  combinations  as  the 
phases  of  human  character.  In  proportion  as 
^ucation  emeiges  from  this  condition  of  em- 
piricism, and  assum^  a  settled  scientific  status, 
its  practical  operations  will  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
a  profession,  and  those  engaged  in  it  will  receive 
the  consideration  which  appertains  to  the  pro- 
fessional  character. 

EMULATION  (Lat.  otmvlctHoy  from  cemuluSy 
a  rival),  the  desire  to  excel,  is  a  principle  of 
action  which  has  had  a  very  general  application 
in  practical  education,  being  one  of  tne  most 
common  incentives  brought  to  bear  upon  chil- 
dren and  youth  to  induce  exertion  in  study.  The 
various  systems  of  merit  marks,  prizes,  etc.,  are 
based  upon  this  principle,  inasmuch  as  they  def- 
initely recognize  and  reward  superiority  or  ex- 
cellence. 

Scarcely  any  subject  has  been  more  thoroughly 
discussed  than  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  emu- 
lation as  a  school  moentive.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  human  mind,  partic- 
ularly in  its  immature  state,  needs  the  stuuulus 
of  secondary  motives  to  awaken  its  dormant 
energies,  especially  for  the  accomplishment  of 
tasks  in  which  it  takes  only  an  imperfect  inter- 
est. Naturally,  children  are  but  httle  prone  to 
study,  their  fondness  being  rather  for  active 
sports  and  amusements ;  ana,  hence,  the  awaken- 
ing of  an  interest  in  the  studies  themselves, 
while  an  important  object  of  the  teacher's  efforts, 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  incite  the  pupil  to 
continuous  industry.  While  there  are  some 
minds  and  temperaments  that  feel  an  almost  in- 
nate desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
hence  a  love  of  studv,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  minority  of  children  have  no  such  desire 
until  it  is  engendered  by  the  force  of  secondary 
motives,  that  is,  by  holding  out  inducements  to 
study  based  upon  the  attainment  of  things  in 
which  they  do  take  an  interest  All  chiBren 
are,  more  or  less,  prone  to  emulation ;  they  love 
to.  excel  others,  particularly  in  things  that  bring 
commendation  and  honor,  in  this  re^ct  re- 
sembling those  of  maturer  years ;  for  this  prin- 
ciple of  action  has  been  recognized  as  leading  to 
eminence  in  every  department  of  human  em>rt. 
Thus  Cicero  savs,  '^  Honos  alit  artes  omnesque 
incenduntur  ad  studia  glori&,  iacentque  ea  sem- 
pr  ouse  apud  quoeque  improbantur.'*  Hence, 
m  schools  and  colleges,  emulation  is  an  impor- 
tant and  valuable  incentive  which  the  educator 
may,  by  no  means,  cast  aside.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  personal 
strife,  animosity,  or  jealousy ;  nor  is  it  to  be  in- 
dulged in  such  a  manner  as  to  obliterate  the  pu- 
pil's real  interest  in  the  study  pursued.  It  is 
always  to  be  impressed  upon  the  student's  mind 
that  he  is  working  in  a  good  cause,  and  that  he 
should  strive  to  attain  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  excellence  in  it, — higher,  if  he  can, 
than  that  which  he  sees  has  been  attained  by  any 
of  his  fellow  students.  Thus  what  others  achieve 


becomes  the  measure  of  what  can  be  done  bj 
him  if  he  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  ak) 
the  standard  beyond  which  he  is  to  go  in  order 
to  obtain  the  prize  of  excellence.  Whewell,  in 
English  Umvei'sUt/  Education,  remarks,  "A 
combination  of  direct  and  indirect  instractioii 
appears  to  be  desirable.  The  love  of  knowledge, 
and  the  love  of  distinction  with  the  fear  of  <Sa- 
grace,  are  the  two  main  springs  of  all  education, 
and  it  does  not  appear  wise  or  safe  to  try  to  dis- 
pense with  either  of  them."  Contention,  per- 
sonal rivalry,  and  envy  need  not,  it  is  si^,  be 
the  olbpring  of  a  noble  emulation ;  and  ik>  other 
emulation  than  this  should  be  encouraged  ot 
permitted  by  the  educator. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  appeal  to  emulation  as 
a  school  incentive,  has  been  either  wholly  or 
partly  condemned  by  a  numerous  class  of  eanca- 
tors  of  the  highest  distinction.  Dr.  Dwight  said, 
'*  Emulation  I  condemn.  I  think  it  is  a  wicked 
passion,  and  the  cause  of  great  evil.  I  wish  to 
see  all  actuated  by  this  desire — ^to  do  the  best 
they  can  for  the  glory  of  their  Creator."  But 
he  also  said,  "  On  this  subject  I  have  often  re- 
flected. I  have  attended  to  all  the  arguments : 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  impartially.  I  would 
carefully  avoid  emulation ;  I  would  set  alons 
without  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  long  as  I 
could ;  but  how  we  can  prevent  its  exist^ice  en- 
tirely I  do  not  know."  Miss  C.  E.  BeecbSbr  said, 
*'  Emulation  always  affects  those  the  most,  who 
least  need  excitement,  and  leaves  unaffected  those 
who  most  require  it.  Another  evil  is,  that  it 
renders  those  who  come  under  the  influence  of 
this  principle,  less  susceptible  of  better  influence.'* 
(See  Annals  of  Education,  vol.  in.,  p.  28.)  This 
writer  defines  emulation  as  the  "  method  of  ex- 
citing others  to  exertion  by  rewards  and  puni^ 
mente  based  on  comparative  excellence,"*  or 
"  giving  rewards  to  those  who  are  decided  to  be 
better  than  their  companions,  in  any  of  those 
particulars  for  which  rewards  are  offered." 
8.  R.  Hall,  in  Annah  cf  Education y  voL  n^ 
thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his  experience  in 
employing  emulation  as  a  school  inoentiTe: 
'*  (1)  A  small  part  of  the  scholars  applied  them- 
selves to  their  lessons  with  great  correctnesi; 
(2)  They  aimed  to  get  the  lessons  for  recitations, 
but  thought  little  of  learning  them  for  the  yst- 
pose  of  applying  knowledge  to  the  practical  par- 
poses  of  me  ;  (3j  P^fforts  were  relaxed  whenever 
the  prospectof  *  oeating '  became  faint ;  (4)  Those 
near  the  head  were  usually  jealous  of  ea4±  other, 
and  not  unfrequently  exhibited  envy  and  ill-will; 
(5)  Those  often  obtained  theprize,  who  were  the 
least  deserving  of  it ;  (6)  Those  who  had  be- 
come considerably  acquainted  with  a  study  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  pthers  in  their  dass. 
who  had  enjoyed  less  opportunity ;  (7)  Parents 
were  frequently  led  to  take  the  part  of  their 
children,  imd  to  believe  they  were  tii^eated  un- 
fairly." Cowper,  in  Tirocinium,  or  a  Review  of 
SclioolSy  gives  the  following  condemnatory  de- 
scription of  emulation : 

"A  principle,  whcNie  proad  pretenaions  pMS 
UB^aefliioned,  Uioogn  the  Jewel  be  but 
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That,  with  ft  world  not  often  over-aloe, 

BadIm  as  a  virtue,  and  is  Just  a  rice: 

Or  rather  a  gross  compound,— justly  tried, — 

Of  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride— 

Contributes  most,  perhaps,  to  enhance  their  flame; 

And  EmitkUum  is  its  specious  name." 

Most  of  the  severe  condemnation  passed  upon 
emulation  seenis,  however,  to  be  based  upon  a 
definition  of  it  that  includes  too  much  of  per- 
sonal rivalry,  of  the  selfish  desire  for  reward, 
and  of  the  mere  craving  for  approbation,  the 
natural  concomitants  of  wnich  are  "  envy,  hatred, 
and  iealousy ;"  whereas,  the  desire  of  attaining 
exoeuenoe  in  worthy  things  does  not  necessarily 
include  these  baser  motives,  although,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction  un- 
leas  it  is  carefully  regulated.  "  Emulation,"  says 
a  distinguished  educator,  **  is  a  generous  ardor 
which  nature   herself   kindles   and   nourishes. 


There  may  be  minds  so  indolent,  so  unhappy, 
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as 
never  to  have  warmly  felt  its  influence.  'There 
may  be  whole  schools  in  which,  thanks  to  bad 
organization,  the  indifference  of  the  master,  or 
other  circumstances,  emulation  is  only  weakly 
manifested;  but  in  the  school,  aa  elsewhere,  it 
exists  naturally,  and  there  is  less  need  of  excit- 
ing it  than  of  directing  it  aright."  In  this,  as 
in  most  other  respects,  the  educator  has  great 
need  to  watch  the  indications  of  character  in 
his  pupils.  Some  minds,  laige]y  affected  by  ap- 
probativeness,  or  having  excessive  self-esteem, 
may  be  greatly  injured  by  a  system  that  tends  to 
foster  these  qualities ;  others  may  need  the  in- 
centive of  emulation  to  bring  out  their  powers. 
The  prevailing  system  of  treating  all  minds  and 
dispositions  afike  must  often  do  irreparable  in- 
jury. "  There  is  no  ground,"  says  Currie,  in  The 
Principles  and  Practice  (f  Common-School 
Education  J  "for  confining  the  application  of 
this  principle  so  exclusively  as  we  do  to  the 
woik  of  instruction.  It  is  true  that,  in  sqhool, 
intellectual  occuoation  is  the  chief  work  of  the 
pupil,  and  that,  Uierefore,  to  it  there  must  be  the 
most  frequent  occasion  of  applying  the  principle. 
NevertJieleas,  the  teacher  is  suppled  to  have  in 
view  the  moral  training  of  his  pupils,  whilst  con- 
ducting their  instruction  ;  and  if  ne  is  only  im- 
presBedwith  a  due  sense  of  its  paramount  im- 
portance, he  will  find  many  opportunities  of 
directing  their  attention  to  acts  of  virtue  per- 
formed under  their  observation,  and  of  exciting 
a  spirit  of  emulation  in  iJiis  sphere  of  the  same 
active  kind  as  that  by  which  he  helps  forward 
their  intellectual  work.  The  application  of  this 
principle  to  moral  actions  ought  to  vindicate  it 
against  the  indiscriminate  condemnation  with 
wnich  we  may  be  tempted  to  visit  it,  when  we 
think  only  of  its  extreme  exhibition  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledg/* 

SNCOXJBAGEMEKT,  as  an  educational 
incentive,  is  of  indispensable  importance  in  deal- 
ing with  a  certain  class  of  minds,  particularly 
with  those  characterized  by  an  excess  of  caution, 
timidity,  and  diflSdence.  (See  Diffidence.)  Many 
teachers  r^ress  the  exertions  of  their  pupils  by 
failing  to  (usoem  their  true  character,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  effort  they 
may  have  put  forth  in  order  to  accomplish  an 


assigned  task,  or  to  avoid  a  temptation  to  do 
wrong.  Adopting  an  arbitrary  standard,  they 
sometimes  condemn  alike  all  who  fail  to  attain 
it,  making  no  allowance  for  diversity  of  talent, 
opportumty,  or  the  power  of  will ;  whereas  the 
true  test  of  a  pupil's  merit  is  not  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task,  but  the  exertion  put  forth  and 
the  self-control  exercised  in  the  endeavor  to  com- 
ply with  the  teachers  precepts  or  directions. 
Encouragement  consists  in  adjusting  the  standard 
of  success  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  traits 
of  the  pupil.  If  the  latter  is  dull,  indolent,  self- 
indulgent,  feeble  in  will,  and  yielding  easilv  to 
temptation,  the  educator  who  recognizes  these 
traits,  accepts  with  satisfaction  the  feeblest  efforts 
at  amendment  which  he  sees  have  been  put 
forth,  and  by  judicious  commendation  induces 
stroncer  ana  more  persistent  ones,  imtil  the 
foimcQition  of  moraJ  or  intellectual  strength  has 
been  safely  laid.  Timid  children  must  oe  en- 
couraged to  lay  aside  their  fears  by  being  shown 
that  wey  are  groundless.  They  must  not  be  re- 
pressed by  hanh  words  of  censure,  or  by  those 
forms  of  punishment  which  should  be  the  ex- 
clusive penalty  of  willful  wrong-doing.  On  the 
contrary,  they  should  be  made  to  feel  that,  even 
if  they  have  failed,  they  have  won  their  teach- 
er's approving  smiles  by  their  honest  efforts.  All 
the  various  forms  of  encouragement,  within  the 

gower  of  a  teacher  of  skill  and  experience,  will 
nd  occasions  for  employment  in  dealing  with 
the  endless  diversities  of  character  presented  by 
the  pupils  of  a  large  class  or  school.  Some 
minds,  on  the  other  hand,  need  rather  uiging 
than  gentle  encouragement;  and  the  latter,  in 
the  form  of  excessive  praise,  to  talented  pupils 
is  often  a  means  of  flattering  their  vanity,  and 
thus  operates  as  a  kind  of  moral  poison,  destroy- 
ing the  force  of  evenr  true  stimulus  to  activity. 
The  following  are  the  suggestions  of  practical 
educators  :  "  Encouragement  inspires  confidence, 
and  children,  more  tmm  others,  need  it.  Let  it 
be  given  in  all  cases  where  this  can  be  honestly 
done.  To  a  want  of  this  in  the  discipline  of 
clanes  are  to  be  ascribed  the  timidity  and  reserve 
so  often  manifested  among  pupils  by  a  hesitating 
manner,  a  low  voice,  and  a  tone  of  inquiry  in 
response,  especially  to  strangers.  A  proper  de- 
gree of  encouragement  renders  them  confident 
and  spirited,  eager  to  tell  what  they  know,  and 
in  an  audible  tone  of  voice.  Encouragement  has 
a  peculiar  influence  in  promoting  both  mental 
and  moral  improvement.  — (How  to  Teachf  N.Y., 
1873.) 

EKGLAND.  an  important  European  coun- 
try, forming  witn  Wales  the  southern  portion  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  being  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Brit^  and  Ireland.  It  has  an  area  of  58,320 
sq.  miles,  and  a  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1871,  of  22,712,266.  On  the  basis  of 
the  official  lists  of  birUis  and  deaths,  the  popula- 
tion, in  1875,  was  estimated  by  the  registrar 
general  at  23,944,459.  The  last  official  census 
contains  no  information  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons  belonging  to  the  established   Church  of 
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Eng^nd  and  other  religious  creeds.  Hie  pop- 
ulation connected  with  me  established  church  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  55  per  cent  (Martin's 
Yearbook)  to  77.8  per  cent  (Rarenstein's  De- 
nominational Staii^ics  (f  England  and  Wales), 
The  Boman  Catholics  are  estimated  at  4.6  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

Edti/xxtionA  History. — The  history  of  educa- 
tion in  England  is  a  subject  which  deserves  bet- 
ter and  fuller  treatment  than  it  has  yet  received. 
Probably,  some  system  of  education  existed  in 
Britain,  or  at  least  in  the  southern  portion  of  it, 
before  Julius  Csesar  visited  its  shores.  After  the 
Romans  had  resolved  on  making  Britain  a  per- 
manent addition  to  their  empire,  education  was 
one  of  the  means  which  thev  employed  to  render 
their  possession  stable.  Tacitus  teUs  us  that 
Agrioola  had  the  sons  of  the  chief  men  instructed 
in  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
Britons  showed  great  ability,  and  devoted  them- 
selves with  ardor  to  the  new  pursuits.  The  Ro- 
man schoob  probably  remained  in  existence 
after  the  Romans  abandoned  the  island.  At  any 
rate,  when  Charlemagne  conceived  the  great  idea 
of  spreading  knowledge  amons  all  clasKS,  it  was 
in  an  Englishman,  Alcuin,  that  he  found  his 
pnndpal  guide,  as  weU  as  his  own  instructor. 
It  is  well  known  that  Alfred  the  Great  did  much 
for  the  spread  of  learning  and  for  the  English 
universities,  and  many  of  the  grammar  schools 
were  founded  in  the  middle  ages.  Carlisle 
school,  for  instance,  was  established  in  the  time 
of  William  II.;  Derby,  about  the  year  1160; 
Salisbury,  in  1319  ;  and  Winchester,  the  oldest 
of  the  so-called  nine  Public  Schools,  in  1387. 
These  schools  were  generally  connected  with 
cathedrals  or  monasteries,  llieir  object  was 
mainly  to  train  either  for  the  priesthood  or  for 
some  lower  service  in  the  church,  as  for  the 
choir.  Speaking  generally,  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction were  grammar  and  music.  Many  of 
these  schools  were  reorganized  at  the  Reformation, 
and  very  many  additional  ones  were  formed. 
The  range  of  instruction  was  considerably 
widened,  and  most  of  them  were  free ;  but  they 
helped  to  educate  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
community;  and,  whue  the  universities  and  a 
few  of  the  schools  rose  to  eminence,  most  of  these 
schools  were  neglected.  In  process  of  time,  too, 
the  endowments  of  these  schools  were  greatly 
abused ;  and  when  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  their  condition  (December  28., 
1864J,  matters  were  found  in  an  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory state.  The  commissioners  excluded 
from  their  examination  the  nine  schools  which 
had  been  already  reported  on.  The  number  of 
schools  which  came  under  their  observation,  and 
which  they  speak  of  as  endowed,  was  about 
700 ;  but  they  examined  82  other  schools  ^oing 
similar  work,  so  that  the  entire  number  was 
782,  in  regard  to  which  they  make  the  follow- 
ing statement:  '*  The  aggregate  net  income  from 
endowments  of  the  grammar  and  other  sec- 
ondary schools  includS  in  our  list  is  £195,184. 
The  gross  income  of  the  schools  and  charitable 
foundations,     including    grammar    schools,    is 


£336,201.  The  annual  value  of  exhiUtioni  to 
which  the  schools  have  a  claim,  but  which  aie 
not  included  in  these  amounts,  is  at  kast 
£14,264.  The  total  number  of  towns  ci  more 
than  2,000  inhabitants,  according  to  the  oeiMn 
of  1861,  which  have  endowments  for  a  grammar 
or  other  secondary  school,  is  304.  Many  of  these 
endowments  are  now  applied  to  primary  schoob 
only.  There  are  228  towns  of  ^t  size  withcmt 
any  such  endowment." 

The  most  singular  feature  in  the  lesults  of  tiie 
inquiry  was,  that,  in  many  places,  the  endow- 
ments had  come  to  be  reoaroed  and  treated  as 
private  property.  The  school-master  oft»i  drew 
the  income  without  having  a  single  pupl,  and 
many  school-masters  seemed  to  feel  tnat  the 
few^r  scholars  they  had,  the  more  comfortable 
would  it  be  for  themselves.  We  (]^uote  some  oot 
of  the  very  numerous  examples  which  the  Report 
furnishes :  ''  At  Bosworth  (net  income  of  school 
£792  a  year),  the  head-master  taught  three 
boarders  and  no  others ;  the  under-master  only 
attended  when  he  chose;  the  ui^er  taught  an  in- 
ferior village  school.  Thame  had  two  masten 
receiving  £300  between  them,  one  of  whom  had 
a  good  house  also.  Mr.  Fearon  found  one  boj 
in  the  school.  A  private  school  dose  by  had  80 
boarders  and  40  day-scholars,  paving  hi^ier 
than  the  grammar  school  fees.  At  Witney,  the 
head-master  contented  himself  with  teaching 
Greek  to  one  boy.  Reading  had  three  schokre. 
and  there  was  no  hope  of  the  schools  revi?iDg 
imder  the  then  master.  Aynhoe  had  five  sdid- 
ars,  the  master  having  once  had  a  fiouruhing 
school  at  Banbury,  and  having  come  to  Aynhoe 
for  retirement  North  WalSiam  (£266)  hwi 
only  11  pupils,  and  ^the  whole  place  wore  an 
aspect  of  decay  and  desolation,'  but  the  master 
objected  to  a  new  scheme's  being  procured." 

In  consequence  of  this  report,  an  executifc 
commission  was  appointed  to  prepare  sdiemes 
for  the  improvement  of  these  endowed  sdiook. 
and  to  see  them  carried  into  effect.  This  com- 
mission worked  with  great  vigor,  and  natoiaUy 
aroused  the  opposition  of  those  who  looked  upon 
the  endowments  as  belonging  to  them  by  vested 
right.  The  present  government  listi^ied  to 
these  complaints  and  introduced  an  Amended 
Endowed  Schools  Bill,  which  transferred  the 
power  of  the  commiasion  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. But  the  personal  element  in  the 
administration  was  not  greatly  altered,  and  the 
Charity  Commissioners  are  going  on  widi  the 
work  of  reformation  in  an  earnest  spirit.  There 
was  much  need  of  it.  These  schools  were  the 
only  endowed  institutions  which  the  coontiy 
possessed  for  secondary  education.  In  consequence 
of  their  failure  to  do  this  work,  proprietaiy 
and  private  adventure  schools  had  arisen  m  great 
numbers.  The  private  adventure  schools  were 
for  the  most  part  boarding-schools.  They  were 
conducted  by  a  single  person  as  a  mcmey  specu- 
lation; and,  though  some  of  them  were  admiraU^ 
managed,  most  of  them  were  utterly  unfit  to 
educate.  The  Yorkshire  schools  have  be^  de- 
scribed with  wonderful  humor  by  Dickens  in  his 
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JfifhohM  Nkkkk^;  bat  sdioob  equally  bad 
existed  oyer  the  whole  country,  and  some  exist 
to  this  day.  The  proprietaiy  schools  were  estab- 
lished by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  combined 
together  in  their  own  districts  to  erect,  maintain, 
aim  manage  them.  They  were  much  better,  on  the 
average,  than  the  private  adventure  schools;  but 
many  glaring  defects  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
inquiry  of  the  Endowed  Schools'  Commission. 

These  were  the  means  which  England  had  for 
her  seoondaiy  education,  'lliey  were  marked  by 
the  two  following  characteristics :  (1)  Whether 
endowed,  proprietary,  ot  private,  they  had  no 
oonneotion  wiUi  the  state ;  the  state  did  not  con- 
ing, examine,  appoint  masters  for,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with,  or  take  the  sl^test  superintend- 
ence of,  these  schools ;  (2)  "^^y  were  to  a  large 
extent  boarding-schools.  The  boys  left  their  par- 
ents* home  at  an  early  age,  ana  lived  in  houses 
where  only  boys  and  male  nuisters  lived ;  these 
achook  were  thus  essentially  monastic  institutions, 
and  the  public  opinion  prevalent  in  them  vnis 
the  opinion  upheld  by  the  majority  or  by  the 
strongest  of  the  boys.  Hence  an  inordinate  love 
of  outdoor  i^ames  and  such  peculiar  customs  as 
that  of  faffging.  These  pecufiarities  'still  attadi 
to  the  schools.  The  state  has  interfered  with 
tiie  endowments,  and  claimed,  in  consequence  of 
these,  the  riffht  to  settle  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies ;  out,  after  having  once  settled  this, 
the  state  will  withdraw  and  leave  the  schools 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  mana^rs. 

At  the  Reformation,  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  nothing  was 
redly  done  for  them  until  the  end  of  the  last 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A 
very  common  idea  prevailed,  that  it  was  better  for 
the  working  classes  to  be  ignorant.  I'hey  would 
be  more  contented,  it  was  ar^ed,  and  would  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  ordmary  toils,  deriving 
ample  happiness  from  these  in  their  humble 
q»here,  if  tney  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
Imew  little  or  nothing  of  theori^  of  government, 
laws  of  trade,  and  the  movements  going  on  in  for- 
eign countries.  Knowledge  would  only  make  them 
restless.  This  feding  h^  continued  down  to  the 
jMresent  day,  though  it  is  not  often  that  utterance 
18  given  to  it.  Tna  first  vigorous  effort  made  to 
educate  the  masses  was  due  to  the  zeal  of  Robert 
Baikes  (q.  t.),  who,  in  1780,  established  Sxmday 
schools.  The  manner  of  the  commencement  of 
these  is  noteworthy.  The  movement  arose  out 
of  reliffious  feeling ;  and  this  has  characterized 
Engli^  education  in  an  eminent  degree.  In 
oUier  countries,  education  has  gradually  become 
a  subject  of  int^^st  to  all,  and  eovemments, 
especially,  have  deemed  their  inter^rence  essen- 
tial In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  effort 
to  educate  has  mainly  arisen  with  the  churches, 
and  the  state  has,  eren  to  this  day,  obtained 
only  a  subordinate  position  in  the  manaee- 
moAt  of  the  schools.  The  entire  history  of  the 
quesdon  will  bring  out  this  curious  aspect  of 
finghsh  education.  It  is  certainly  brought  out 
pr<Mninently  in  the  next  staoe.  Lancaster  (q.  v.), 
A  man  of  strong  impulse  and  generous  heart,  was 


eager  to  educate  the  masses.  He  made  the  ex- 
periment, and  was  well  supported  i|i  it  by  the 
community ;  but  his  success  soon  awoke  suspicion. 
Lancaster  was  a  Quaker,  and  solved  the  religious 
difficulty  by  confining  his  religious  instructions 
to  the.  reading  of  the  Bible.  Some  saw  in  this 
a  secret  plot  to  undermine  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  an  effort,  ^y  felt,  must  be  made  to 
repel  this  insidious  attack.  Lancaster  had  gain^ 
distinction  by  the  adoption  of  the  momtorial 
system.  Another  educationist.  Dr.  Bell  (q.v.), 
laid  claim  to  haviiu;  practiced  this  83rstem  before 
Lancaster,  and  a  uuious  dispute  arose  on  that 
question,  but  sides  were  formed  according  to 
cnurches.  Dr.  Bell  was  a  clersyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  those  who  were  afraid 
for  the  safety  of  that  church  naturally  looked  to 
him  to  organize  an  education  which  should  effect- 
uaUy  oppose  the  Lancasterian  movement.  Out  of 
this  antagonism  arose  two  societies, — the  one,  the 
British  and  Forei^  Society,  in  1808 ;  tiie  other, 
the  National  Society,  in  1811.  The  National 
Society  was  formed  to  establish  schools  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Endand  should 
be  taught,  and  over  which  the  church  should  ex- 
ercise oontroL  The  British  and  Foreign  Society 
followed  Lancaster's  svstem  of  teachi^  religion 
from  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only.  I'hese  two 
societies  proved  themselves  active  in  the  woric 
which  they  undertook,  and  schools  arose  in  all 
parts  of  the  land.  But  they  were  utterlv  unable 
to  cope  with  the  terrible  destitution  tnat  pre- 
vailecf,  and  the  number  of  neglected  and  unedu- 
cated children  was  enormous.  The  religious  dif- 
ficulty, however,  always  intervened  to  prevent 
legislation.  The  House  of  Commons  was  so 
deeply  impressed  vrith  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  that  it  passed  Mr.  Whitbread's  Parochial 
Schools  Bill  in  1807;  but  the  bill  was  thrown  out 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  none  was  more  earn- 
est in  his  opposition  than  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Brougham  was  the  next  states- 
man that  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  question. 
He  made  two  distinct  enorts,  one  in  1816,  and 
one  in  1820.  Brougham's  ideas  were  compre- 
hensive. He  wished  to  see  a  national  system  of 
education,  embracing  the  universities  at  tiie  one 
end,  and  at  the  other,  parochial  schools  which 
should  furnish  an  elementary  education  fit  for 
the  humblest  of  the  people.  But,  though  he 
labored  with  unremitting  toil  and  with  great 
ability,  Parliament  did  nothing.  Meantime,  out- 
side of  Parliament,  there  was  considerable  agita- 
tion in  regard  to  the  subject,  mainly  under  the 
leadership  of  Brougham.  In^t  schools  were 
establish^.  The  fc5)ciety  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowled^  order^  the  circle  of  Readers. 
ITie  Central  Society  devoted  its  energies  to  the 
circulation  of  sound  opinions  on  education,  and 
gave  information  as  to  the  progress  and  methods 
of  education  in  foreign  countries.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1833,  that  Parliament  was  in- 
duced to  do  any  thing  for  education,  when  a  grant 
of  £20,000  was  voted  for  distribution  between 
the  Nation^  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  school  buiH- 
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During  this  period,  and  for  some  time 
BUDsequent  to  it,  various  inquiries  were  made 
into  tne  educational  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  the  results  were  found  to  be  unsatis- 
factory in  the  highest  decree.  The  results  of 
the  inquiry  carried  on  by  me  committee  of  edu- 
cation of  1838  were  as  follows :  (1)  lliat  the  kind 
of  education  given  to  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  was  lamentably  deficient;  (2)  That  it  ex- 
tended, bad  as  it  was,  to  but  a  small  proportion 
of  those  who  ought  to  receive  it;  (3)  That, 
without  some  strenuous  and  peraevering  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  greatest 
evils  to  all  classes  might  follow  from  this  neglect. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  further  piogre»;  and, 
aooordinffly,  in  1839,  the  liberal  government 
ap^int^  an  educational  committee  of  the 
rnyy  Council;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
voted  a  sum  of  £30,000,  to  be  distributed  by 
this  committee.  With  this  sum,  little  could  be 
done;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  was  something 
like  a  government  department  for  education. 
The  best  thing  the  conunittee  did  was  to  appoint 
Mr.  James  Kay,  afterwards  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  to  be  their  secretary.  He  was 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  peculiar  position. 
The  committee  arranged  a  system  of  inspection; 
and  if  nothing  more  was  done,  at  least  tne  true 
state  of  matters  was  ascertained.  The  committee 
also  attempted  to  found  a  training  coll^;e  for 
teachers,  but  they  were  baffled  in  this  effort  bv 
the  reliffious  difficidty.  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth 
resolved  to  set  up  such  an  institution  without 
the  aid  of  government,  and  he  succeeded.  The 
various  religious  bodies  followed  his  example ; 
and,  "within  six  vears,  fifteen  training  schools 
were  founded."  llie  result  is,  that,  up  to  this 
day,  all  the  training  schools  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  churches ;  but  one  body,  the  Inde- 
pendents, took  no  distinct  part  in  the  work  of 
education,  except  in  foundmg  and  maintaining  a 
training  school  for  teachers;  namely,  Homerton 
College.  In  1846,  the  Committee  of  Council 
made  a  still  greater  advance.  A  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  inspection,  with  grants,  was  established, 
much  encouragement  was  given  to  pupil-teach- 
ers, and  the  profession  of  teacher  rose  m  public 
estimation.  But  each  year,  under  this  system, 
the  grants  increased,  llicy  amounted,  in  1846, 
to  £100,000;  in  1859,  they  had  increased  to 
£836,920 ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  limit  to 
this  increase.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was 
acain  appointed.  Investigations  of  a  most 
thorough  nature  were  prosecuted,  and  the  report 
was  presented  in  six  volumes.  Mr.  Lowe  was 
at  this  time  vice-president  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  and  was  resolved  to  be 
economical.  The  plan  which  suggested  itself  to 
him  as  the  most  likely  to  serve  the  purpose,  was 
one  which  he  had  seen  employed  on  the  convicts 
in  Australia.  The  grants  nad  been  given  to 
schools,  before  this  time,  on  account  of  general 
efficiency.  The  inspector  reported  on  the  entire 
appeanmce  of  iJie  school;  note  was  taken  of  the 
discipline,  and  of  the  success  of  the  pupils  in  all 
departments ;  but  especial  praise  was  given  when 


a  school  seemed  to  be  imparting  a  good  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training.  Mr.  Lowe  thoudbi 
that  government  should  pav  only  for  teadung 
the  throe  R's;  and  the  plan  ue  proposed  waB  to 
devise  various  standards  in  reading,  writing,  aod 
arithmetic,  to  suit  the  progress  which  scSolais 
mi^ht  be  supposed  to  make  in  one  year,  and  to 
assi^  a  money  value  for  each  of  these  subjects^ 
paying  to  the  managers  of  the  school  a  earn 
of  money  according  to  the  number  of  pesBes- 
which  the  pupils  had  gained  in  the  examinatiiai. 
This  plan  was  followed  by  evil  consequenooB. 
llie  higher  branches  were  neglected,  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  was  lowered,  and  the  instruc- 
tion became  mechanical,  and  passed  into  mere^ 
cram  for  the  purpose  of  the  passes.  The  one 
good  feature  in  the  plan  was  individual  exami- 
nation— a  feature  which  had  existed  to  some  ex- 
tent before,  and  could  well  exist,  if  the  plan  wer& 
given  up.  The  essential  peculiarities  of  tlui 
plan  still  exist,  but  the  details  have  been  modi- 
fied. £very  year  sees  changes  in  the  Code,  the^ 
name  given  to  the  document  which  contains  the 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  standards  and  the 
passes.  The  higher  subjects  have  received  re^ 
ognition,  and  various  other  improvements  have 
been  introduced;  but  the  code  method  must  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  religious  difficulty  ban 
the  way  to  a  completely  national  system.  An 
effort  in  the  direction  of  a  national  system  was^ 
made  by  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  biD  of  1870.  Tliit 
act  contains  provisions  by  which  local  sdiool 
boards  may  be  established,  rates  may  be  imposed, 
and  compulsory  clauses  enacted.  It  [H^escribeB 
that  the  religious  instruction  shall  take  place  it 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  school  day,  ind  that 
no  catechism  or  religious  text-book  shall  be  used. 
It  was  thus  only  a  half  measure,  llie  grants^ 
were  continued  to  the  denominational  sdiods. 
The  establishment  of  school  boards,  the  impoo- 
tion  of  rates,  the  employment  of  compukioo» 
and  the  teaching  of  religion,  were  au  to  be 
settled  by  the  special  localities.  Many  localities 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  powers  thus  granted 
them,  and  some,  such  as  the  London  school 
board,  have  done  incalculable  good ;  but  th^e 
has  been  considerable  rivalry  between  the  school 
boards  and  the  churches,  and  much  display  of 
bitter  religious  animosity. 

The  elementary  education  act  of  1873  was  de- 
signed to  supplement,  by  some  essential  prori- 
sions,  that  oi  1870;  but  more  important  changes 
have  been  introduced  by  that  of  1876.  The  com- 
pulsory attendance  provisions  are  strengthenedr 
the  law  declaring  tnat  ''  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
parent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  cmld  to  re- 
ceive an  efficient  elementary  education";  and, 
not  only,  as  in  the  previous  act,  are  the  school 
boards  vested  with  the  power  to  make  compui- 
sory  by-laws,  but  provision  is  made  for  the  ex- 
tension of  this  authority  bv  means  of  school- 
attendance  committees,  to  be  appointed,  in  a 
borough,  by  the  town  council,  and,  in  a  pariah, 
by  the  guardians.  The  act  of  1776  also  provider 
for  the  establishment  of  day  industrial  schoolf, 
in  which  elementary  education,  oomluned  with 
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industrial  tralDin^  may  be  carried  on,  the  pupik 
being  supplied  with  one  or  more  meals  each  day. 
This  is  designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
education  of  a  large  class  of  neglected  children 
whom  the  previous  provisions  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching.  A  new  Code  of  Regulations  has  been 
issued  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

Hie  following  table,  compiled  from  official  re- 
turns relating  to  the  elementary  schools  of  Eng- 
land and  WSes  (including  those  of  the  Isle  of 
Man),  gives  a  view  of  the  progress  of  education 
between  the  years  1864  and  1874. 


Number  ol 

Number  of  chil- 

1 
Average  number  of 

Ybar 

schools 

dren  that  can  be 

children  in  attend- 

inspected 

accommodated 

ance 

1M6 

7,134 

1.610.721 

919.922 

1867 

7.601 

1.606.409 

978.332 

1888 

8,061 

1,724.569 

1.060,082 

1869 

8.692 

1.888,416 

1.163.672 

1870 

8,986 

1,950,641 

1.265.083 

1871 

9.621 

2,092.984 

1,346.802 

1873 

10.761 

2,397,746 

1.446.326 

1878 

11,961 

2.666,467 

1.670,741 

1874 

13.248 

2,982,981 

1,774,143 

Ekmentari/  Education, — NcUional  Si/steni. — 
Appropriations  are  annually  made  by  parliament 
for ''public  education  in  England  and  Wales*'; 
and  the  grants  thus  made  are  administered 
by  the  Education  Department,  which  consists  of 
the  liords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cQ  on  Education.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  not 
to  make  full  provision  for  the  support  of  schools, 
but  to  aid  local  exertion,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  maintain  (1)  elementary  schools,  and 

(2)  training  colleges  for  teachers.  Public  element- 
ary schools  must  be  conducted  according  to  the 
following  legal  regulations :  (1)  No  reli^ous  ob- 
servances, or  attendance  at  any  church  or  Sunday- 
school,  must  be  imposed  as  a  condition  of  ad- 
misBion  to  the  school ;  (2)  Religious  observances, 
and  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  must  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the 
school  session,  and  must  not  be  compulsorv ; 

(3)  The  school  must  be  open  at  aU  times  to  the 
visits  of  the  government  inspectors ;  but  the  lat- 
ter are  not  pennitted  to  take  any  cognizance  of 
religious  instruction.  Unless  the  scnool  is  con- 
duct according  to  the  legal  provisions,  it  can- 
not obtain  any  portion  of  the  parliamentary 
grant ;  and  no  ^rant  is  paid  to  tmv  school,  except 
on  a  report  of  an  inspector.  These  inspectors 
are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  education  department  In  order  to 
obtain  participation  in  the  grant,  the  school 
must  be  placed  on  the  list  for  inspection,  after 
application  to  the  Department  by  the  school 
board  or  other  managers.  The  school  premises 
are  required  to  be  "healthy,  well-lighted,  warmed, 
drained,  and  ventilated,  properly  furnished,  sup- 
plied with  suitable  offices,  and  to  contain,  in  tne 
mncipal  school  room,  and  class  rooms,  at  least 
oO  cubical  feet  of  internal  space,  and  8  square 
feet  of  area,  for  each  child  in  average  attendaiice." 
The  principal  teacher  must  be  certificated.  If, 
on  the  inspector's  report  of  any  school,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  any  serious  objection,  the  grant  may 
be  withheld ;  but  a  secona  inspection,  by  another 


inspector,  is  always  made.  Inhere  must  be  not 
less  than  400  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
of  the  school  during  the  year.  The  grant  is 
based  on  the  average  attendance  and  the  proficien- 
cy of  the  pupils  in  certain  branches,  that  is, 
so  much  f4  s.)  for  each  pupil  in  attendance,  and 
so  much  for  each  pass  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  history,  etc.  W  hether 
the  m<xle  of  examination  shall  be  oral  or  writ^ 
ten,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspector. 
The  girls  must  be  taught  "plain  needle-work  and 
cutting  out"  as  a  r^ular  branch  in  the  dav 
schools ;  and  to  show  the  proficiency  acquired, 
specimens  must  be  worked  on  the  day  of  the  in- 
spection. The  eveniuff  schools  must  hold  at  least 
45  sessions  during  the  year,  and  are  similaily 
inspected  and  paid  for.  Attendances  must  not 
be  reckoned  for  any  pupil  in  a  day  school,  under 
3  years  of  age  or  above  18  ;  or,  m  an  evening 
school,  under  12  or  above  21.  The  siandards 
are  six  (from  I.,  the  lowest,  to  VI.,  the  highest), 
and  minutely  prescribe  the  degrees  of  proficien- 
cy to  be  attained  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  and  English  history. 
Reductions  are  made  m  the  grants  for  various 
reasons,  including  an  unfavorable  report  of  the 
inspector,  or  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupUrieachers,  who  are  prescribed  as  follows: 
for  the  first  60  pupils,  none ;  for  any  number 
between  61  and  100,  inclusive,  one;  between 
101  and  140,  two,  etc.  The  recognized  classes 
of  teachers  are  three :  (1)  certificated  teachers ; 
(2|  pupil-teachers  ;  (3)  assistant  teachers.  Ce]> 
tincates  are  obtainea  on  examination,  which  is 
open  to  (1)  students  who  have  resided  for  at 
least  one  year  in  training  colleges  under  inspec- 
tion, or  (2)  candidates  who  are  upward  of  21 
years  of  age,  and  have  either  completed  satis- 
factorily an  engagement  as  pupil-teacher,  ob- 
tained a  favorable  report  from  an  inspector,  or 
served  as  assistants,  for  at  least  six  months,  in 
schools  under  certificated  teachers.  These  exam- 
inations  are  held,  in  December  of  each  year,  at 
the  several  training  colleges  under  inspection, 
and  "  at  such  centers  as  may  be  necessanr";  and 
the  list  of  successful  candidates  is  published. 
Each  certificate  records  the  relative  proficiency 
of  the  candidate  receiving  it.  Candidates  must, 
after  examination,  serve  as  teachers  under  pro- 
bation, before  receiving  certificates.  The  certifi- 
cates are  of  three  cli^ses ;  and  no  certificate 
above  the  second  class  is  originally  issued ;  the 
third  (lowest)  includes  special  certificates  for 
teachers  of  infant  classes.  Qood  sehnce  alone 
entitles  any  teacher  to  a  certificate  of  the  first 
claes.  Those  of  the  second  class  remain  in  force 
ten  years.  Pupil-teachers  are  boys  or  girls  em- 
ployed to  serve  in  a  school,  imder  certificated 
teachers.  They  must  be  at  least  13  years  of  age ; 
and  not  more  than  four  must  be  engaged  for 
every  certificated  teacher.  At  the  close  of  their 
engagement,  these  pupil-teachers  may  become 
assistants,  or  they  may  be  examined  for  admis- 
sion into  a  training  college,  or  be  provisionally 
certificated  for  inmiediate  service  in  small  schools. 
—  A  training  college  includes  both  a  "  college 
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ior  boarding,  lodgmff,and  instnictiiig  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacner  in  elementiuy  schools," 
And  a  **  practicing  school,  in  which  candidates 
may  learn  the  exercise  of  their  profession".  An- 
nual grants  are  made  to  these  institntions  on  the 
same  conditions  as  to  public  elementary  schools. 
Each  college  is  entitled  to  £100  for  every  master, 
and  £70  for  every  mistress,  who,  after  two  years' 
training,  completes  the  prescribed  period  of  pro- 
bation, and  becomes  qualified  to  receive  a  t^ich- 
er's  certificate,  or  who  nas  completed  a  like  j^riod 
of  good  service  as  an  elementair  teacher  m  the 
Bimy,  Toyal  navy,  or  in  the  poor-law  schools,  cer- 
tified industrial  schools,  or  certified  reformatories. 
Examinations  for  admission  are  held  annually, 
and  are  open,  without  restriction  by  the  educa- 
tion department,  to  pupil-teachers,  and  others 
who  intend  bond  fide  to  adopt  and  follow  the 
profession  of  teach^  in  elementary  schools.  All 
candidates,  before  admission,  must  be  passed  by 
the  medical  officer  of  the  college,  who  must  cer- 
tify that  they  are  in  good  healui  and  free  from 
serious  bodily  defect  or  deformity.  If  candidates 
are  admitted  in  violation  of  the  rules,  the  edu- 
cation department  refuses  to  grant  them  certifi- 
cates.— Pensions  are  granted  to  teachen^  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  maximum  number  and  value 
receivable  at  one  time,  in  England  and  Scotland 
together,  being  270,  as  follows  :  20  of  £30  each; 
100  of  £25  each ;  and  150  of  £20  each;  aU  of 
which,  with  special  gratuities  and  donations, 
amount  to  £6,500. 

Besides  the  schoob  that  receive  grants  of 
public  money,  according  to  the  Code,  there  are 
schools  that  are  inspected,  but  receive  no  grant, 
and  private  schools,  the  latter,  however,  rapidly 
diminishing  in  number.  Tlie  school  boards,  con- 
stituted under  the  act  of  1870,  consist  of  not 
less  than  5  nor  more  than  15  members,  elected, 
in  the  boroughs,  by  the  persons  on  the  buigess 
roll;  in  a  parish,  by  the  ratepayers,  except  in  the 
metropolis.  Every  voter  may  give  all  his  votes 
to  one  candidate,  or  distribute  them  among  the 
candidates  as  he  thinks  fit.  Boroughs  and  par- 
ishes may  be  united  by  the  education  depart- 
ment so  as  to  form  a  untied  school-districL  The 
societies  which  have  the  charge  of  the  inspected 
schools,  besides  the  school  boards,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  The  British  and  Foreign  School 
Socie^,  supported  by  Christians  of  aU  denomi- 
nations ;  (i\  The  National  Society  for  the  edu- 
cation of  tne  poor  in  the  tenets  and  observ- 
ances of  the  established  church;  (3)  Diocesan 
Boards  of  Education  which,  in  connection 
with  special  dioceses,  look  after  the  education 
ffiven  m  church  schools;  (4)  The  Church  of 
England  Education  Society,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  party,  which  gives  aid  to 
schools,  but  does  not  establish  any;  (5)  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
watch  over  the  education  of  the  poor ;  (6)  The 
General  Committee  on  Education,  iwpointed  by 
the  Wesleyans,  for  the  first  time,  in  1840.  There 
are  other  societies  of  less  note,  such  as  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Society,  the  London  Ragsed  School 
Union,  the  London  Committee  of  the  British 


Jews,  and  the  Yoluntaiy  Society.  The  educa- 
tion furnished  by  the  school-board  acbods  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best,  the  reports  showing,  on  toe 
whole,  a  larger  percentage  of  passes  in  the 
standards.  Tne  teachers  of  the  board  scbook 
are  better  paid,  and  of  superior  efficiency.  The 
income  of  all  the  schools,  except  the  boaid 
schools,  arises  from  the  following  souroeB: 
(1)  voluntary  subscriptions ;  (2)  fees ;  (3^  govern- 
ment grants  according  to  the  Code.  In  the  boaid 
schools,  instead  of  tms  voluntaiy  subecripUons, 
there  is  the  rate.  Fees  and  government  granlB 
are  common  to  all. — There  are  also  schoob  lor 
special  classes:  (1)  Ragged  Schools,  (2)  Indus- 
trial Schools,  (3)  Reformatories.  Ragged  sdiods 
are  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contriln- 
tions,  and  consist,  as  the  name  denotes,  of  neg- 
lected, but  not  criminal  children.  The  industnal 
schools  give  both  intellectual  and  moral  training 
and  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts.  These 
schools  are  subsidized  by  the  government.  Be- 
formatories  are  laigelv  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, being  intend^  for  juvenile  offenders.  There 
are  also  schools  connected  with  work-bouaes, 
schools  for  the  children  of  soldiers,  and  txaining 
ships,  in  which  bo^  are  trained  for  marine  m- 
vice.— Special  notice  should  also  be  taken  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  which,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  late  Prince  Albert,  hu 
done  so  much  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  scieDoe 
and  art  over  the  country.  Art  schools  have  been 
established  in  various  cities,  and  prizes  (^ered 
and  awaided.  Examinations  in  sdenoe  may  be 
held  in  any  tovm  in  which  a  committee  can  be 
formed;  certificates  are  granted  to  those  who 
pass,  and  the  teacher  receives  a  sum  of  mooqr 
for  each  pupU  that  passes. 

Educational  Siaiistics, — The  following  statii- 
tics,  for  the  year  1875,  show  what  progreai  has 
been  made  in  national  elementary  instruction: 

EXPENDFTURE  FBOM  EDUCATION  GrAHTB. 
(Table  Aj— CZa«n/l«d  aecording  to  Offf^et  qf  OrmL 

1.  In  annual  grants  to   elementary  £       §.   d. 
schools  under  the  new  code,  \iz. : 

For  day  scholars 1,074,411    1  3 

For  evening  acholars 18,967  17  fi 

2.  Oranta  to  school  boards S17  10  11 

3.  Toward  the  bnfldinj;  and  fnmkh- 

ing  of  school  premises 214,491  IS  S 

4.  In  granta  to  trahiing  colleges. . ..  94,376  19  4 

5.  Unexpired  penaiona 438  15  9 

6.  Administration:—    £       s.    d. 

For  inspection.  .79,627  18    10] 
For  office  and  > 

contingencies. 46,613  11      7)      126,141  10     b 

7.  Organization  of  districU.  etc 7,60111    11 

Total 1,356,746  19     S 

((TaBLB  B) — CloMMifUd  aeoordmg  to  Dmominatim. 
On  Schools  connected  with  Church  £       s.    d. 

of  England 822,565    9   5 

On    British,   Wesleyan,    and   other 

Schools 235,887    6   « 

On  Roman  Catholic  Schools 73^81  19  6 

On  Board  Schools 90,231  10  If 

On  Parochial  Union  Schools 120   0  0 

Administration  (aa  in  Table  A) 126,141  10  5 

Organization  of  districts,  etc 7,601  11  11 

Grants  to  School  Boards 317  19  U 

Total 1,356,746  19  5 
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Tlie  number  of  certificated  male  teachers  in 
the  schools  receiving  grants  was  10,221 ;  of  fe- 
male certificated  teachers,  11,731 ;  of  male  as- 
astant  teachers.  872 ;  of  female  assistant  teach- 
ers, 1,549 ;  of  male  pupil-teachers,  10,886;  and 
of  female  pupil-teachers,  18,466.  The  numb^ 
of  schools  actually  iim)ected  during  the  year 
ending  August  31.,  187*5,  and  the  number  of 
pupils,  according  to  the  denominations  that  edu- 
cate, are  given  in  the  following  tables. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOUB. 


DENOMINATIONS 

Day 

Schk 

Night 
Schls. 

Total 

Sehools  connected  with  National 
Societ  J  or  Church  of  England . . 

Brittoh  Wesleysn  and  other 
■chools  not  connected  with  the 
Oh^iTf^h  of  England 

9,449 

2.034 

598 

1.136 

17 

52 

4 

9.466 
2,086 

698 

1.140 

Totia 

13,217 

73 

13,290 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  AYERAQE  ATTENDANCE. 


Day  Schools 

DENOMINATIONS 

Boys 

Girb 

Toul 

&hoola  counected  with  Na- 
tional Society  or  Church  of 
England 

643,971 

190,802 

53.074 

128.636 

581.818 

137,378 
53.352 
98.649 

1.176,289 

Brit.'WesL  and  other  Schools 
not    connected     with    the 
Church  of  Eagland. 

Roman  Catholic  Schools 

fiohool-Board  Schools 

828.180 
106,426 
227,286 

Total...... 

1.016.483 

820.697 

1,837,180 

i 

Night  Schools 


Sohools  oonnecied  with  Na- 
tional  Society  or  Church  of 
England. 

Brit.  Weal,  and  other  Schools 
not  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England 

Roman  Catbolic  Schools 

flohool-Board  Schools 


Total. 


Males 


23.418 


10.207 
1,737 
8.235 


88,597 


Females    Total 


6,061 


2,707 

1,136 

861 


9,785 


38,499 


13,9U 
2.873 
4.006 


48.382 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
pnpik  on  the  school  registers,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  for  whom  accommodation  is  provided 
at  oO  cubic  feet  of  internal  space,  and  8  square 
feet  of  area  per  pupil : 


DENOMINATIONS 


Schools  connected  with  Na. 
ttonal  Society  or  Church 
of  England 

British  Wesleyan  and  other 
■choola  not  connected 
with  Church  of  England. 

Roman  Catholic  Schools.. . 

School-Board  Schools 


Totsl. 


Scholars  on 

the  school 

registers 


Scholars 

that  may  be 

accommodated 


1.736,896 


492.688 
163.850 
351.967 


2,744,800 


2.011.434 


571.682 
189.236 
887,227 


8,159,479 


Of  the  pupils,  64  per  cent  attended  the  Na- 
tional Society  schools ;  18  per  cent,  the  British 
Weskyan  schools;  5.5  per  cent,  Roman  Catholic 
achoob;  and  12.5  per  cent,  the  Board  schools. 


The  pupils  on  the  school  registers  were  divided 
in  regard  to  age  as  follows : 


AGE 

No.  of  scholars 

Percent 

Under  3  years 

19.858 
111,409 

0.70 

Between   8  and  4 

years.... 

4.06 

4    ••      5 

t« 

232.630 

8.48 

5    •«      6 

** 

297.134 

10.83 

6    "      7 

««    ^     ^ 

823.464 

11.79 

7    ••      8 

«« 

820,442 

11.68 

8    *•      9 

.« 

324.901 

11.74 

9    ••    10 

«f 

815.496 

11.49 

10    "    11 

«f 

292.724 

10.67 

11    ••    12 

.( 

242,042 

8.82 

12    "    18 

»« 

172.449 

6.28 

13    **    14 

f< 

65,307 

2.88 

Over  14  years 

.....  ..«• 

26,944 

0.98 

London  School  Board — Of  all  the  school 
boards  created  bv  the  act  of  1870,  that  of  tbo 
metropolis  had  the  heaviest  task  imposed  upon 
it;  and  it  has,  accordinglj,  accomplished  the 
greatest  results.  I'he  first  board  (elected  Nov. 
29.,  1870)  contained  many  eminent  members, 
among  them  Prof.  Huxlev,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Garret-Anderson.  The  Hchool-Board  district 
embraces  a  population  of  3400,000,  out  of 
4,200,000  people  inhabiting  what  is  now  called 
Greater  London^  which  covers  698  square  miles. 
The  number  of  school-districts  is  10,  which  are 
represented  in  the  board  by  49  members,  elected 
by  ballot  The  population  of  London,  in  1871, 
was  3,265,005,  of  whom  681,107  were  chUdren 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  13;  and  of  these,  it 
was  estimated  that  more  than  200,000  needed 
school  provision.  Up  to  November,  1875,  the 
number  of  new  schools  opened  by  the  board  was 
102,  and  33  were  in  course  of  erection.  There 
were,  at  that  time,  under  the  control  of  the 
board,  199  school-houses,  in  436  departments, 
containing  112,901  pupils.  The  school-houses 
have  been  erected  wim  great  care,  and  upon  the 
most  approved  nrindples  of  school  architecture. 
(See  Kobeon's  Scliool  Architecture,  1875,  and  B. 
T.  Smith's  School  Buildings  andFiUings,  1875.) 
**  The  result  of  ihe  School  Board  action,"  says 
Sir  Charles  Reed,  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  "has 
been  to  add  over  60,000  children  now  (1875)  in 
attendance  at  the  board  schools,  and  about 
45,000,  to  the  denominational  schools." 

lh(Kher$'  Associations.  —  The  teachers  of 
England  have  formed  various  associations  at  dif- 
ferent times,  of  which  the  most  effective  is  the 
OoUege  of  Preceotors  (see  Prbceftorb,  Col- 
LKGR  op),  which  holds  meetings  and  examinations, 
gives  diplomas,  and  more  recently,  has  instituted 
a  professordbip  of  education.  Since  1870,  the 
elementary  teachers  have  formed  an  association 
cdled  the  National  Union  of  Elementaiy 
Teachers,  which  is  increasing  in  influence. 

Secondary  Education. — The  schools  for  second- 
ary education  in  England  comprise  the  great 
endowed  or  foundation  schools,  including  the 
nine  so-caUed  public  schools;  the  propnetaiy 
schools ;  and  the  Ladies*  Colleges. 

The  public  schools*  or  coll^»s,  nine  in  num- 
ber, are  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  St. 
Paul's  School,  Meit^iant  Taylors'  School,  Char- 
terhouse, Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbuiy.    In 
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1861,  the  government  appointed  a  oommiflBion 
to  inquire  into  the  revenues  and  management 
of  these  schools ;  and  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
were  published  in  four  volumes  (1864) ;  and,  in 
1868,  a  Public  Schools  Act  was  passed,  giving 
the  commission  power  to  frame  statut^  and 
regulations  for  these  schools.  They  were  accord- 
ingly remodeled,  upon  a  new  and  uniform  plan. 
The  chief  features  are  here  presented. — (1)  Man- 
agemeni. — Before  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission, bodies  quite  different  in  character  were 
the  managers,  llius,  at  Eton,  the  managers  were 
the  provost  and  fellows  of  the  college  ;  at  Win- 
chester, the  warden  and  fellows ;  but  the  head- 
master had  nearly  absolute  control.  The  Court 
of  Assistants  to  the  Mercers'  Company  were  the 
governors  of  St.  Paulas ;  and  the  Court  of  As- 
sistants to  the  Merchant  Taylors,  of  the  school 
of  that  name.  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbuiy 
were  governed  bv  trustees,  llie  new  statutes  of 
the  commission  have  established  something  like 
a  system  in  the  mode  of  electing  the  various 
governing  bodies,  without  entirely  removing  the 
peculiarities  of  each  school.  Thus,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  Eton  is  now  composed  of  (1)  the 
provost  of  Eton,  (2)  the  provost  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  (^)  one  member  to  be  elected 
by  the  hebdomadal  council  of  Oxford  University, 
(4|  one,  by  the  council  of  the  senate  of  Cam- 
tbridge,  (5)  one,  by  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  (6)  one  to  be  nominated  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  (7)  one  to  be  elected  by  the  head, 
lower,  and  assistant  masters,  (8)  not  less  than 
two,  nor  more  than  four,  to  be  elected  bv  the 
governing  body  itself.  The  ^veming  bodies  of 
the  other  schools  are  constituted  in  a  similar 
manner,  having  recard  to  the  peculiarities 
of  each  locality.  These  managers  nave  entire 
control  over  the  endowments,  make  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  the  buildings,  and  elect  and 
dismiss  the  head-master.  They  are  subject  to 
no  supervision  except  that  of  the  Visitor,  who 
is  always  a  person  of  great  eminence.  — 
(2)  Teachers,— ^YhQ  head-master  appoints  all  the 
masters  and  other  persons  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  school,  and  all  hold  their  positions  during 
his  pleasure.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  dis- 
missal by  the  head-master  has,  however,  given  rise 
to  several  disturbances.  The  masters,  in  these 
schools,  occupy  a  peculiar  position.  They  are 
keepers  of  boarding-houses,  as  well  as  teachers ; 
and  their  incomes  are  mainly  derived  from  the 
former.  ITie  expenses  at  the  various  schools  dif- 
fer.   Those  at  Harrow  are  given  as  a  specimen: 

Pablic  tuition  and  school  charges  (per  annum). 
£28, 10  8. ;  private  tuition  (per  annum),  £15  ;  board, 
washing,  etc.,  at  bead-master's  boarding-house  (per 
annum),  £68;  entrance  fees,  £12.  The  other  board- 
hig-honses  are  divided  into  two  classes,— lore^e  houses, 
in  which  tiie  annual  charge  for  board  etc.  is  £90,  and 
smoJL  fiouses,  in  which  are  received  private  boarders 
at  an  annual  charge  of  £135. 

(3)  Ins/ruction. — Classical  instruction  has  al- 
wavs  been  the  prominent  feature  of  these  schoob. 
Other  branches,  such  as  mathematics,  geographv, 
history,  and  modem  languages  were  formerly 
more  or  less  neglected.    1  iie  methods  of  teach- 


ing were  bad.  The  tone  of  feeling  preraknt 
diiKOuntenanced  study.  The  boy  who  wished 
to  sain  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  was  coiDpelled 
to  distinguish  himself  in  the  cricket  field,  or  in 
other  audetic  sports.  If  he  failed  in  these, 
success  in  study  brought  him  into  oontempi, 
instead  of  respect.  The  Public  Schools 
Act  has  introduced  great  changes,  and  an  i^ 
proach  to  a  uniform  system,  llie  followi^ 
subjects  are  prescribed  by  the  statutes  for  Eton: 
rdij^on,  classics,  writing,  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, history,  geography,  and  English;  Frendi, 
for  boys  who  have  attained  the  middle  dtrnsion 
(f  (he  fl/th  fornix  but  German  or  Italian  may  be 
taken  inst^ui;  natural  science,  for  all  after  en- 
tering the  middle  division  qf  the  ff&iform^ 
and  K)r  every  boy  in  the  school  whose  parents 
desire  it.  After  a  boy  has  come  within  toe /n^ 
hundred,  facilities  are  afforded  him  for  pureamg 
special  branches. — The  age  of  admission  is  not 
exactly  the  same  at  all  the  schools ;  but,  on  the 
average,  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  is  admitted 
below  10  years  or  above  1 5 ;  and  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  beyond  the  age  of  19.  A  pre- 
liminary examination  is  required.  The  number 
of  classes,  or  forma,  varies  in  the  different 
schools.  Each  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,— 
an  upper  and  a  lower  school.  The  upper  school 
of  Eton  is  thus  divided,  the  Sixth  class  hebg 
the  highest:  (I)  Fourth,  consisting  of  (1)  Lower 
Bemove^  (2)  Middle  Remove,  and  (3)  Q?p«r 
Remove  \  (11)  i^emore,  consisting  of  (1)  Vpp^ 
Remove,  and  (2)  Lower  Remove;  (III)  fyth, 
consisting  of  (1)  Lower  Division,  (2)  Middk 
Division,  and  (3)  Upper  Division  (the  lower 
and  middle  divisions  bemc  each  subdivided  into 
a  lower  and  upper  remove) ;  (TV)  Sixth. 

Before  the  commission  sat,  there  was  a  preat 
diversity  in  the  numbers  allowable  in  a  division. 
At  present,  the  statutes  strictly  limit  this.  In 
Eton,  there  must  be  not  less  than  one  dassicil 
master  to  every  100  boys  in  the  school.  In 
Hugby,  there  is  to  be  at  least  one  master  for 
every  20  boys,  including  the  head-master,  and  no 
class  of  boys  under  instruction,  except  the 
sixtli  form,  must  exceed  32  in  number,  with- 
out permission  of  the  governing  body.  — 
Annual  examinations  of  these  schoolis  are  con- 
ducted by  examiners  appointed  by  the  govenp- 
ing  bodies.  In  all  these  schools,  the  pupils  are 
divided  into  two  c\BaBeB,—/oundalifmers  and 
non-foundationers.  The  former,  as  the  name 
implies,  in  some  schools,  receive  their  education 
gratuitously;  in  others,  both  their  education  and 
maintenance.  Often,  they  have  to  gain  admisacm 
to  a  foundation  by  a  competitive  examinaticm. 
The  others  are  boarded  with  the  master,  and 
sometimes,  as  at  Harrow  and  Rugby,  they  re- 
side with  their  parents.  In  the  masters'  homes, 
the  masters  act  as  tutors.  Fagging  (q.  v.)  is  a 
custom  peculiar  to  these  schools ;  but  the  right 
to  fag  belongs,  in  most  schools,  to  only  a  small 
numl)er  of  seniors.  At  present,  this  custdn  is 
not  wholly  condemned.  Indeed,  the  commission, 
after  a  strict  investigation,  reported  that,  **oa 
the  whole,  it  is  a  popmar  institution." 
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Tlie  location  and  date  of  foundation  of  each 
id  these  schools  are  here  given: 


NAMB 


ChArtArhoiue 

Eton 

Harrow 

Mercbftut  Taylors'. 

Bofby 

St.P!MlI'» 

Shrewsborj 

Wettmlnster 

Winchester 


Location 


London 

Eton  (opp.  Windsor) 

HsrroF-on^the-Hill 

London 

Bugby 

London 

Slirewsbory 

Westminster 

Winchester 


When 
founded 


1611 
1440 
1671 
1561 
1667 
1612 
1661 
1660 
1378 


Other  endowed  schools  are  Christ's  Hospital 

S.  y.),  Dulwidi  Colle^,  at  Dulwicht  a  suburb 
London,  founded  in  1619;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's School,  at  Inswich  (1565) ;  the  Free 
Grammar  School  at  Manchester,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.;  St.  Andrew's  College,  at 
Biadfield,  near  Reading;  the  Tonbridge  Free 
Grammar  School  (1552) ;  Repton  School  (1557); 
Kino;  Edward's  School,  Birmingham  (1552) ; 
Wdungton  College,  near  Wokingham,  Ben- 
flhire,  founded  by  public  subscription,  in  honor 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  for  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  deceased  military  officers ;  and  the 
City  of  London  School,  incorporated  in  1834. — 
According  to  the  Grammar  Schools  Act,  gram- 
mar schools  include  all  endowed  schools  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  whether  the  instruction  he  limited  to 
these,  or  extended  to  other  branches,  either  of  lit- 
erature or  science.  The  purpose  of  these  schools, 
as  stated,  is  to  give  ^'an  ^ucation  higher  than  the 
rudiments,  conducted  under  religious  influences, 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  but  with  an 
especiid  preference  for  the  poor  boy  who  is  apt 
to  learn,  and  frequently  also  for  some  particular 
locality."  The  amount  of  endowment  of  the 
schools  ranges  from  that  of  Christ's  Hospital,  the 
laigest  (over  £42,000  a  year),  to  some  consisting 
simply  of  a  rent  chaige  of  about  £5  a  year. 
Usually,  the  school  possesses  a  school-house,  a 
masters  house,  and  an  annual  income.  There  are 
15  grammar  schools  which  have  net  incomes  ex- 
cee£ns  £2,000  a  year;  13,  at  least  £1,000  a 
year;  55,  at  least  £500 ;  222,  at  least  £100;  and 
the  rest  are  under  £100  a  year.  The  date  of 
the  oldest  of  the  existing  endowed  schools  is 
1216  A.  D.  The  endowed  collegiate  and  gram- 
mar schools  are  782  in  number ;  and  other  en- 
dowed schools  number  2,559 ;  but,  including 
those  that  have  small  endowments,  the  total  is 
raven  at  4.021.  The  Endowed  Schools  Act 
(1869)  intrusted  to  a  commission  the  task  of  re- 
organizing these  schools,  chiefly  in  iJie  direction 
of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  endowments. — 
The  proprietaiy  colleges  and  schools  are  of  the 
same  grade  ana  character,  as  educational  institu- 
tions, as  the  public  schools.  The  most  important 
are  the  following:  Marlborough  College,  Chel- 
tenham College,  Haileybuiy  College,  Clifton 
GoUfiEe,  Briffhton  College,  Lexington  Collc^, 
and  Kossall  School,  near  Fleetwood,  lAucashire. 
Besides  these,  there  are  King's  College  School 
and  the  University  College  School,  at  London, 
which  are  partly  prqNuatory  schools.  The  gram- 


mar schools  in  the  Metropolis  are  quite  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  old  foundation,  as  the  Mercers' 
Company's  School,  founded  in  1542 ;  St.  Sa- 
viour's, South wark,  in  1562 ;  and  the  Breweia' 
Company's  School,  in  1687. 

Ladies*  Colleges, — Queen's  College,  Harley  St., 
London,  incornorated  by  royal  charter  m  1853, 
was  instituted  for  the  general  education  of 
ladies,  and  for  granting  certificates  of  knowledge. 
Queen's  College  School,  for  children  from  5  to 
14  years  of  age,  is  attached  to  the  college. — Bed- 
ford College,  London,  was  founded  in  1849,  and 
incorporated  in  1869.  The  affairs  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  council  of  management,  and  the  lady 
president ;  and  the  members  of  the  college  (26 
male,  and  32  female)  include  many  eminent 
educationists. — North  London  Collegiate  School, 
established  in  1850,  is  endowed  by  a  grant  from 
the  estate  of  Alderman  Richard  rlatt.  It  pur- 
sues the  course  of  study  preparatory  for  the  uni- 
versity examinations  for  women.  The  Camden 
School  for  Girls,  established  in  1871,  is  under 
the  same  governorship. — The  Cheltenham  Ladies' 
I  College  was  establisned  in  1854,  and  now  num- 
'  hem  320  pupils.  The  object  of  the  institution  is 
I  "to  provide  for  the  daughters  of  gentlemen  a 
I  souna  and  religious  education  of  the  highest 
order,  and  on  moderate  terms." — Girton  Col- 
I  lege,  Cambrid^  (incorporated  in  1872),  was 
opened  at  Hitchin,  in  1869 ;  and,  in  1873, 
I  entered  on  the  occupation  of  the  present 
buildings,  which  had  been  erected  by  pubUc 
subscription.  The  capital  fund  is  now  above 
£20,000.  The  college  is  designed  to  hold,  in 
relation  to  girls'  schoob  and  home  teaching,  a 
pNOsitiOn  fuuuogous  to  that  occupied  by  univer- 
sities toward  the  public  schools  for  boys;  and 
the  promoters  seek  to  obtain  for  the  students 
admission  to  the  examination  for  degrees  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  to  place  the  col- 
lege in  connection  with  that  university.  The 
course  occupies  about  three  years,  half  of  each 
year  being  spent  in  the  college. — The  Ladies' 
College,  Southampton,  was  established  by  the 
Hampkin  Association  for  promoting  female 
education,  with  the  view  of  raising  the  tone 
of  female  education  in  the  south  of  England. 

Superior  hislructum,  —  The  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambrid^  long  stood  alone  as 
university  representatives  of  higher  education. 
(See  Cambridge  and  Oxford.)  The  growing 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  provinces  how- 
ever, and  the  mcreasing  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  prosperous  middle  classes  for  the  more 
advanced  education,  from  which  they  were 
practically  shut  out  by  the  exclusiveness  and 
expensiveness  of  the  great  seats  of  learning, 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  coU^es  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  old 
universities  have  begun  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  an  extension  of  their  own  influence  and 
usefulness.  In  1873,  the  Cambridge  senate  oigan- 
ized  a  scheme  of  local  lectures ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  1873,  and  again  at  the  b^nnning  of  1874,  a 
session  of  twelve  weeks  was  hdd  in  Nottingham, 
Derby,  and  Leicester ; — the  subjects  taught  be- 
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ing  political  economy,  physical  scienoei  constitu- 
tional  history,  and  English  literature,  and  the 
number  of  students  ranging  from  30  to  500.  In 
1874,  the  scheme  was  extended  to  Bradford, 
Halifax.  Keighley,  and  Leeds ;  and,  in  1874—5, 
applications  were  received  from  Derly,  Not- 
tingham, Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Keighley, 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  New  Brighton,  Leicester, 
Burslem,  Hanley,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  Three  conditions  were  in- 
sisted on :  (1 )  a  standard  of  excellence  to  give 
definiteness  and  thoroughness  to  study  ;  (2)  reg- 
ular and  systematic  class  teaching ;  and  (3)  a 
system  of  examination,  regulating  the  granting 
of  certificates.  The  reports  of  the  examiners 
were  highly  satisfactory. 

The  University  of  Durham  was  instituted  in 
1832,  under  an  act  of  parliament  empowering 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Duriiam  to  appropriate 
an  estate  at  South  Shields  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  university  in  connection 
with  the  cathedral.  The  management  was  in- 
trusted, under  the  bishop  as  Visitor,  and  the 
dean  and  chapter  as  Governors,  to  the  warden, 
a  senate,  and  a  convocation, —  the  senate  being 
composed  of  the  warden,  the  professors  of  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  divinify,  the  two  {Hxxstors, 
and  five  other  members  of  the  convocation. 
The  convocation  originally  consLsted  of  gradu- 
ates of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  are  now  re- 
inforced by  the  graduates  of  the  university  it- 
self. The  office  of  warden  is  permanently  an- 
nexed to  the  deanery  of  Durham ;  and  a  can- 
oncy  in  the  cathedral  to  each  of  the  professors 
in  divinity  and  Greek.  University  College  was 
formed,  at  the  opening  of  the  university,  Tor  tha 
purpose  of  uniting  a  system  of  domestic  disci- 
pline with  academical  instruction.  The  Castle 
of  Durham  is  held  in  trust  for  the  University, 
its  hall  beifig  used  as  a  college  hall,  and  its 
chapel  as  a  college  chapel.  To  extend  the 
benefits  of  residence  to  persons  of  limited  means, 
Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall  was  fouuded  in  1846 ; 
and  Bishop  Cosin's  Hall,  in  1851 ;  the  students 
of  the  latter,  however,  were  transferred  to  the 
former  in  1864.  The  general  academical  in- 
struction is  similar  to  that  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  the  B.  A.  degree  examination  is  held 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  of  26  weeks  each,  lliere 
is  a  special  course  of  theological  study,  and  a 
License  in  Theology,  granted  on  examination; 
and  in  the  theological  faculty  alone  is  there  any 
religious  test  or  subscription.  In  1870,  tlie 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  College  of  Medicine 
(founded  in  1851 )  be^une  the  Durham  University 
College  of  Medicine,  and  its  students  are  mem- 
bers of  the  University.  To  obtain  a  license  in 
medicine  or  in  sui^ry,  a  student  must  spend 
four  years  at  some  approved  medical  scnool, 
(one  of  the  years,  at  least,  at  this  college),  and  pass 
two  professional  examinations.  The  College  of 
Physical  Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was 
founded  in  1871,  and  incorporated  with  the 
University  of  Durham,  in  1874.  The  endowment 
of  the  college  was  provided  partly  by  the  uni- 
versity, and  partly  by  the  leading  landed  proprie- 


tors, employers  of  skilled  labor,  etc  In  the 
North  of  England.  There  are  chain  of  pore 
and  applied  mathematics,  chemistiy,  physinl 
and  experimental  philosophy,  ge^ogv,  and 
biolojgy  and  physiology;  and  kcturnhips  in 
classics,  French,  German,  English  literatoie,  and 
mechanical  drawing.  The  course  lasts  two  yean, 
and  successful  stu<knt8  graduate  as  aModates  in 
physical  science.  The  general  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  47  members,  partly  ex  officio^  and 
partly  elected  ;  and  the  ordinary  administnUon 
are  a  council  of  15,  elected  out  of,  and  by,  the 
governors.  In  1875,  Codrington  College,  fiar- 
nados,  was  affiliated  to  the  University. — Owoii 
College,  Manchester,  opened  in  1851.  (8ee 
Owens  Colleoe.)  The  Yorkshire  CoUeee  of 
Science  was  established  in  1874,  to  supp^  in- 
struction in  those  sciences  which  are  ap^caUe 
to  the  manufactures,  engineering,  mining,  and 
agriculture  of  the  county  of  York,  and  m  the 
"arts  and  languages  thereto  cognate".  There  k 
a  board  of  governors,  life,  elect^,  and  repive^ta- 
tive ;  and  a  council  of  21  m^nbers,  elected  fnm 
and  by  them,  for  the  administration  of  the  college 
affairs.  There  are  chairs  of  mathematics  and  ex- 
perimental physics,  chemistry,  geology  and  min- 
wg,  biology,  and  civil  and  me<manical  engiDee^ 
inff;  and  an  instructor  in  textile  industries.  The 
tiue  of  Associate  in  Physical  Science  is  confened 
on  students  who  attend  classes,  in  not  less  than 
three  departments,  for  each  of  two  entire  sessions, 
and  who  pass  a  special  examination  in  each  da» 
at  the  end  of  their  course.  These  departmentft 
are  mathematics,  physics,  chemistiy,  geokgy,  bi- 
ology, and  civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  In 
the  session  of  1875 — 6,  there  were  85  day  students 
(of  whom  28  were  students  of  chemistry  belcHig- 
ing  to  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine),  and  246 
evening  and  occasional  students. — Univeisitj 
College,  Bristol,  was  instituted,  in  1876,  to  rap- 
plv,  for  persons  of  both  sexes  above  the  ordinaiy 
school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  their  studies 
in  science^  languages,  history,  and  literature, 
and  more  particularly  to  afford  i^ropriate  ht 
struction  m  those  branches  of  applied  sdaioe 
which  are  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufact- 
ures. There  are  both  day  and  evening  lectures 
and  classes ;  and  mediod  education  is  provided 
by  the  Bristol  Medical  School,  which  is  affiliated 
to  the  college. 

Pr(^es8wnal  and  8cieni0o  InaO'uctUm.'  TTm 
institutions  for  theological  instruction  are  vei^ 
numerous  including  tmMe  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations :  (1)  Church  if  England,  as  foUows:  Si 
Aidan's  CoUege,  Birkenhead  (founded  in  1846); 
the  Miasionaiy  College  of  St.  Augustine,  Canter- 
bury (founded  as  an  abbey  in  605  A.  D.,  sup- 
pressed in  1538,  restored  in  1848) ;  Chichester 
Theological  CoUege  (1839);  Cuddeedon  Theokjg- 
ical  Collie,  Wheatley,  Oxfordshire  (1854);  Lon- 
don CoU^^e  of  Divini^,  St  John's  Hall,  High- 
bury (1863);  Lichfield  llieological  College  (1857); 
Gloucester  Theological  Coll^  (1869);  St  Bees 
College,  Ciunberland  (1816) ;  Salisbury  Theokg- 
ical  (Allege  (1860)  ;  Wells  llieological  CoQe^ 
(1840);  St  David's  College,  Lampetor  (1822; 
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chartered,  1828),  which  prepares  for  the  ciyil 
service  and  other  professions,  as  well  as  holy 
cfders;  The  Queen^s  Coll^,  Birmingham  ffacul- 
ty  of  theology,  founded  in  1852) ;  and  Church 
Missionaiy  College,  Islington.     (2)   Wealei/an: 
Wedeyan  Theological  Institution,  near  Manches- 
ter (1834) ;  Wedeyan  Theological  Institution, 
Leeds  (1868) ;   Richmond  Cofiege  (1843),  for 
training  missionary  students;  Primitive  Method- 
ist Theological  Institute,  Sunderland  (1868);  and 
United  Methodist  Free  Cliurch  Theological  In- 
stitute (1872).     (3)   CongregaHoncd :  Hackney 
College  (1803);  The  Countess  of  Huntington's 
College,  Cheshunt,  Herts  (1768| ;  Spring  Hill 
College,  Birmingham  (1831];  Rotnerfaam  College, 
Yorkshire  (1756);  New  College,  London,  founded 
in  1850  by  the  union  of  several  other  Colleges ; 
lAncashire  Independent  College,  near  Manchester 
(1816);  and  Bala  Independent  College,  founded 
m  1842.      (4)   Raman    Catholic:    College  of 
St  Peter  and  Paul,  Bath   (1867),  designed  to 
famish  a  liberal  education  for  the  higher  classes, 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  R.  C.  Church,  its 
course  in   philosophy  and  theology  embracing 
5  years;  St.  Mary's  (JoUege,  Birmingham  (1793), 
which  a^ords  a  classical  education,  as  well  as 
professional  instruction:  and  8t.  Bruno's  CoUeee) 
St  Asaph,  designed  exclusively  to  prepare  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood.   (5)  Baptist:  New  CkA- 
lege,  London  (1810) ;  North  Wales  Baptist  Col- 
le^,  Llangollen  (1862) ;  Baptist  Theol^cal  In- 
stitute, Pontypool,  Monmouth  (1807);  The  Bap- 
tist College,  Haverford-west   (1839) ;   Pastor's 
OoDeee,  instituted  at  Camberwell  in  1856,  re- 
moved to   Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  in  1861  ; 
Bristol  Baptist  College  (1770) ;  General  Baptist 
CoUwe,  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham  (1797) ;  and 
Rawdon  College,  near  Leeds  (1804).     (6)  Pres- 
byterian:    Carmarthen    Presbyterian    College 
(1719) ;  and  Theological  CoUege,  London  (1844). 
(7)  Unitarian:  The  Unitarian  Home  Mission- 
air  Board,  Manchester  (1854).     (8)  Calvinistic 
Methodist:    Trevecca   College,    near  Takarth, 
Wales;  (9)  Free  Religious  Thought:  Manchester 
New  College  (1786). 

There  are  four  Inns  of  Courts  qualified  to  caU 
students  to  the  Bar  :  (l)  linoom's  Inn,  (2)  the 
Middle  Temple,  (3)  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
(4)  Gray's  Inn.  Each  of  these  nominates  two 
benchers,  and  the  eight  benchers  constitute  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education.  The  council  appoints 
five  readers,  who  deliver  lectures  in  each  term, 
and  guide  the  professional  studies  of  young  men 
preparing  for  the  Bar. — There  are  medical  schools 
connect^  with  the  universities ;  also  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, the  Sociebr  of  Apothecaries;  Metropolitan 
hospitals  and  schools  of  medicine :  St.  Barthol- 
omew's, Charing  Cross,  Guy's,  King's  College, 
Middlesex,  St  Gteorge's,  St.  Marv's,  St.  Thomas's, 
University  College;  and  the  following  provin- 
cial schools:  Queen's  College,  Birmingham  ;  Bris- 
tol Medical  School ;  Cambridge  Medical  School ; 
Leeds  School ;  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  and 
School ;  Bianchester  Koyal  School ;  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  (Durham) ;    and  Sheffield  Medical 


School. —  Scientiftc  instruction  is  given  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  South  Kensington,  which  administers 
a  sum  of  money  voted  annually  by  parliament 
to  promote  instruction  in  science,  e^)ecially 
among  the  industrial  classes.  Science  schools  or 
daases  may  be  formed  in  any  locality  under  the 
management  of  a  local  committee.  The  aid  is 
given  in  the  form  of  (1)  public  examinations, 
held  annually,  in  which  Queen's  prizes  of  booka 
and  instruments  are  awarded;  (2)  payments 
(from  jCI  to  £4  per  student)  to  teachers  or  com- 
mittees, on  the  result  ot  the  examinations; 
(3)  scholarships  and  exhibitions ;  (4)  building 
grants ;  and  (5)  grants  toward  the  purchase  of 
fittings,  apparatus  etc.  The  science  schools  ex- 
ammed  in  May,  1876,  numbered  as  follows  :  in 
England,  1,206;  in  Scotland,  113;  and  in  Ireland, 
165 ;  having  an  aggregate  of  4,559  classes,  and 
52,330  students,  xhe  schools  of  art  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1875,  numbered  136,  with 
23,381  students ;  and  the  night  classes,  579  (in 
Enghind  alone,  543),  with  21,601  students. 
Other    scientific    schools    are    the  following: 

(1)  the  Agricultural  CoUege,  Cirencester,  founded 
in  1842,  which  has  a  farm  of  500  acres.  The 
teaching  staff  comprises  professors  of  agricult- 
ure, chemistry,  veterinary  surgery,  natimd  his- 
tory, mathematics  and  surveying,  and  drawing. 

(2)  The  Royal  School  of  Mines,  founded  in  1851, 
having  grown  out  of  the  Geolo^cal  Survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  commenced  in  1834,  by 
the  late  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  its  first  professors 
being  the  officers  of  the  Survey.  There  are  vari- 
ous exhibitions,  scholarships,  and  free  admissiona 
attached  to  the  school.  (3)  The  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts,  founded  in  1768,  removed  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  in  1838,  and  to  Burlington  Home, 
in  1869.  (4)  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
founded  in  1822,  receives  an  annual  parliament- 
ary grant.  (5)  The  Royal  Military  Academv,  at 
Woolwich,  founded  in  1745,  and  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  at  Sandhurst,  in  1799,  also  the 
Royal  Military  Staff  CoUege.  (6)  The  Royal 
Naval  CoUege  at  Greenwich,  founded  in  1873, 
and  (7)  Eastman's  Royal  Naval  Academy,  South- 
sea,  founded  in  1851. — See  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttlw^ 
WORTH,  Public  Education,  3  vols.  (1853) ;  Fotir 
Periods  (f  Public  EducaHon  (1862);  and 
Thoughts  and  Suggestions  on  Certain  Social 
Problems  {IS13) ;  Ernest  Wagner,  Volksschul' 
wesen  in  England  (1864) ;  Donaldson,  Lectures 
on  Education  in  Prussia  and  England  (1874). 
In  regard  to  secondary  instruction,  see  Report 
of  Her  Mqjesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Revenues  and  Management  of 
certain  Colleges  and  Schools,  etc,  4  vols.  (1864); 
Return — Public  Schools  (statutes,  etc.),  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1876) ; 
Demouest  and  Montucoi,  De  renseignement  se- 
condaire en  Angleterre  et en  tlcosse  (raris,  1868J ; 
Staunton,  The  Great  Schools  ff  England  Q865); 
Maxwell,  A  History  of  Eton  (hUege  (1875); 
Turner,  Educational  Legislation  fLond.,  1876); 
Pascoe,  a  Handbook  to  the  Schools  (f  England 
(Lond.,  1877).  (See  also  Cambridge,  and  Oxford.) 
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EKOLAKBy  Church  of.  See  Episcopal 
Chdrch. 

ENGLISH,  The  Study  of.  The  mother- 
tongue  has  peculiar  relations  to  education.  Lan- 
gua^  has  a  twofold  nature,— on  the  one  side, 
voice,  on  the  other,  thought.  Early  thought  is 
almost  all  stimulated,  guided  and  supported  by 
the  mother-tongue.  AU  early  acquisition  of 
knowledge  may  be  regarded  as  the  study  of  the 
mother-tongue;  and,  even  in  civilized  nations,  few 
persons  ever  advance  beyond  the  knowledge  stored 
up  for  them  in  their  native  speech.  The  mother 
speech  is  also  the  means  of  communicating  with 
others,  and  of  influencing  them ;  so  that  the 
study  of  it  as  an  art  includes  the  study  of  rhet- 
oric and  oratory,  and  of  the  art  of  poetry. 

It  would  seem  then  that  there  are  four  chief 
direct  uses  in  studying  English:  (I)  To  imder- 
stand  what  is  spoken  or  written  in  tnat  language; 
^2)  To  speak  it  well;  (3)  To  write  it  well;  and 
(4)  To  master  English  literature.  And  there  are 
three  remoter  ends :  (I)  To  master  the  language 
scientiflcally;  (2)  To  acquire  the  knowle^  of 
language  in  general ;  and  (3)  General  culture. 

Sony  study  1  in  truant  nchooU^  kindergartens^ 
and  primary  schools, — The  meaning  ^  words 
is  the  first  thing  children  learn  of  languages.  The 
names  of  a  few  familiar  objects  and  acts  are  re- 
peated in  connection  with  the  objects  and  acts 
themselves  so  often,  that  the  infant's  thought 
passes  promptly  from  the  sound  to  the  thing. 
Thus  papa^  mamma f  kiss,  laughs  make  the  child 
think  of  the  person  or  act  l)efore  it  can  speak 
any  words.  Many  words  are  also  attached  to 
thoughts  bv  beinff  often  heard  connected  with 
other  words  in  discourse.  Such  knowledge, 
caught  by  the  child  rather  than  taught  to  it,  is 
for  the  most  part  very  indefinite  and  inexact, 
but  no  part  of  education  is  more  important. 

The  objects  named  should  be  objects  worthy 
of  thought.  Good  and  bad  qualities  should  be 
marked  by  such  tones  and  manner  as  will 
give  their  names  correct  and  powerful  associa- 
tions, llie  means  of  expressing  the  affections 
should  be  carefully  taught.  In  ^e  kindergarten 
or  other  infant  school,  care  should  be  method- 
ically taken  to  teach  the  words  which  accurately 
name  the  objects  and  processes  that  the  children 
learn ;  unnamed  objects  and  processes,  however 
amusing  or  ingenious,  enter  little  into  thought 
and  contribute  little  to  culture.  A  leading  pur- 
pose in  all  object  teaching  should  be  to  give  val- 
uable ideas;  but  that  is  the  same  as  giving 
familiarity  with  good  words.  Teachers  of  infant 
schools  need  good  books,  containing  classified 
lists  of  important  words,  with  directions  how  to 
teach  them  by  means  of  well-chosen  object 
lessons,  and  amusing  occupations.  See  Kindbr- 
OARTEN,  and  Object  Teaching.)  For  diildren  of 
a  larger  growth,  we  have  a  great  number  of 
Spellers  and  Definers,  and  small  dictionaries 
which  teach  the  meaning  of  English  words.  Tlie 
latter  should  be  constantly  used. 

The  study  of  meanings  in  such  manuals  is, 
however,  of  little  worth,  unless  supplemented  by 
object  teaching  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 


study  of  disoouise  on  the  other.  Manuals  of 
object  teachin|r  arranged  for  th6  purpose  are 
wanting.  Obiect  teachers  often  oonU-ast  the 
study  of  words  with  the  study  of  things,  and 
condemn  the  study  of  words,  instead  of  teaching 
them  through  their  exercises.  I'here  are  numy 
books  made  up  of  progressive  selections  of  dis- 
course, intended  to  introduce  young  pupils  to 
words.  Most  Primers  and  lieaders  attempt 
something  in  this  way,  and  some  are  skiUfoflj 
prepared  with  notes  and  exercises  for  this  par- 
pose.    (See  Primer,  and  Reading.) 

To  speak  rjcett  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  words  and  of  the  combinations  in 
which  they  are  actually  used,  of  the  meaniogs 
and  uses  of  grammatical  prefixes  and  suffixes,  anl 
of  the  exact  sounds  which  are  made  by  good 
speakers.  Speaking  must  go  on  at  a  certiin 
speed ;  and,  therefore,  thoughts,  words,  and  the 
movements  of  the  vocal  oigaus  must  be  dosdy 
associated,  so  as  to  follow  one  another  without 
effort  and  with  great  rapidity.  Much  practice 
in  speaking  is  necessary  m  order  to  speak  well ; 
andC  in  j^eral,  practice  in  the  very  kind  of 
speaking  m  which  the  excellence  is  desired  In 
the  earl^  stages  of  education,  this  must  be  almost 
wholly  imitative  practice.  Children  catch  kfiA. 
use  the  sounds  and  forms  which  make  the  live- 
liest impression  on  them,  and  which  they  heir 
oftenest ;  to  use  a  form  or  sound  once,  makes  it 
most  likely  to  occur  to  the  mind  again.  Teadioi 
should,  therefore,  train  by  inducing  imitation  of 
their  own  speech.  Exercises  may  be  used  in 
repeating  after  the  teacher  the  elementaiy 
sounds,  and  afterwards  difficult  words,  and  then 
familiar  dialogues,  and  finally  passages  of  poetiy, 
or  elevated  prose,  which  the  teacher  likes  and 
can  repeat  with  feeling.  Incorrect  articulation 
and  bad  grammar  shomd  be  constantly  corrected, 
not  by  repeating  and  caricaturing  what  is  faoltj 
but  by  substituting  the  correct  expression.  Chil- 
dren should  also  be  encouraged  to  talk,  at  proper 
times,  to  repeat  the  explanations  of  the  teacher, 
not  verbatim  throughout,  but  yet  with  a  con- 
stant, close,  and  correct  use  of  the  technidl 
terms  or  important  words ;  nor  is  it  unscientific 
to  commit  to  memory  formulas  of  permanent 
importance,  to  be  fully  comprehended  afterwards; 
such  as  the  multiplication  table,  catechisms  of 
moral  and  religious  truth,  and  noble  utterances 
which  it  does  men  good  to  have  fast  in  the 
memoir.  The  vouth  should  be  led  on  by  fam- 
guace  faster  and  farther  than  his  own  thoiightB 
could  have  gone  alone;  Practice  of  this  kind 
will  naturaUy  go  along  with  reading. 

Learning  to  read  should  begin  eariy.  TTie 
monstrous  spelling  of  the  English  language  makes 
this  much  more  difficult  than  to  learn  to  read 
(German ;  and  teaching  the  names  of  the  letter, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  syllables  as  if  made  up  of 
them,  has  a  mischievous  effect  on  the  reason  of 
the  learners.  Several  methods  are  used  in  our 
schools  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  llie  word- 
method  ((].  V.)  is  one.  In  this,  children  are  taught 
to  recognize  words  as  wholes  before  learning  ^ 
letters.    In  skillfully  prepared  books,  with  pic- 
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torial  illtistratioiiB,  children  learn  to  read  yeiy 
rapidly  by  this  method,  but  not  so  accurately ; 
and  it  is  yeiy  hard  to  teach  them  to  spell.  Skill- 
ful teachers  will  use  a  judicious  combination  of 
the  two  methods.  Books  are  also  prepared  with 
an  alphabet  in  which  each  letter  has  always  the 
same  sound,  a  proper  phonetic  alphabet,  and  with 
dassified  examples  of  words,  and  reading  extracts, 
spelt  in  the  phonetic  alphabet  wholly  at  first, 
and  gradually  passing  to  our  standard  spelling. 
These  have  b^n  used  for  some  years  in  New 
York,  Boston,  St  Louis,  and  elsewhere,  and  are 
reported  to  save  one  half  of  the  time  usually  de- 
yoted  to  learning  to  read.  There  is  now  an  active 
movement  for  the  Teform  of  our  spelling  which 
it  may  be  hoped  will  save  the  next  generation 
much  time  and  toil.  (See  Orthography,  and 
Phonetics.)  Books  of  this  kind  are  Lkioh's 
edition  of  various  elementary  reading-books;  also 
Davis's  American  Primer,  Douai's  Rational 
Phonetic  Primer ,  Longlky's  American  Phonetic 
Primer,  Sheldon's  New  Phonetic  Primer, 
Shearer's  Combination  Speller,  Yickroy's  Pho- 
netic First  Header,  Primary  cards  and  charts 
to  aid  in  this  early  instruction  are  to  be  had  in 
good  variety.  Practice  in  writing  is  one  of  the 
best  aids  in  learning  to  read  and  spell,  and  hence, 
coppng  choice  extracts,  and  then  writing  them 
down  m>m  memory,  is  quite  useful.  Soon  after 
lessons  in  penmanship  b^in,  grammar  should  be 
taken  up. 

Grammctr  is  often  used  as  a  name  for  the 
whole  science  of  language  and  the  art  of  using 
it ;  but  by  masters  of  the  science  of  language,  it 
is  now  confined  to  the  classification  of  words 
into  parts  of  speech,  according  to  their  uses  in 
discourse,  the  description  and  exposition  of  the 
changes  of  form  called  inflections,  and  the  uses 
-of  these  in  the  correct  construction  of  sentences. 
There  would  be  some  advantage  in  dropping  the 
old  traditional  definitions,  which  lead  teachers 
and  pupils  to  expect  that  the  study  of  English 
grammar  will  make  them  able  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  correctly.  It  is  only  one  of 
the  helps  to  correctness  in  speaking  and  writing. 
The  attempt  by  makers  of  school  grammars  and 
by  teacheiB  to  do  too  much  is  one  reason  why  the 
study  is  so  much  neglected  and  abused.  Descrip- 
tive grammar  consists  of  definitions  of  the  mrts 
of  speech,  paradigms,  and  rules  of  syntax.  With 
children,  a  careful  selection  of  simple  and  typ- 
ical matter  should  be  made,  just  as  m  botany  or 
in  any  other  science.  This  matter  should  consist 
of  definitions  and  rules,  stated  in  accurate  sci- 
entific language,  but  simply  and  briefly ;  and  of 
selections  of  words  and  sentences,  also  simple  and 
clear,  and  suited  to  illustrate  the  definitions  and 
rules.  This  matter  should  be  managed  by  the 
teacher  so  as  to  use  mere  verbal  memory  as  little 
as  possible,  and  to  train  the  pupil  to  see.  hear, 
ana  think  as  much  as  possible.  The  definitions 
and  the  rules  should  be  learned  like  rules  in 
arithmetic,  but  the  main  work  should  be  the  ap- 
plication of  them  to  examples.  The  scholar 
should  every  day  hand  in  written  grammar 
work  on  the  slate  or  on  paper,  like  sums  in 


arithmetic ;  and  the  preparation  and  explanation 
of  this  work  should  be  tne  main  grammar  lesson 
in  the  earfy  years!  This  method  needs  some 
system  of  notation  by  which  any  sentence  may 
be  put  on  paper  or  on  the  blackboard  with  its 
wonls  so  designated  by  signs,  or  by  an  arrange- 
ment in  diagrams,  that  the  analysis  and  parsmg 
of  it  may  be  made  plain  to  the  eye.  Such  systems 
are  found  in  several  books.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  best  teachers  use  substantially  this 
method,  many  of  them,  without  a  book,  dictat- 
ing, day  by  diay,  definitions  which  the  pupils  are 
to  remember,  and  0'ving  out  words  and  sentences 
to  be  classified  and  an^zed,  also  proposing  trials 
in  collecting  and  inventing  words  and  sentences 
of  the  kind  to  be  studied.  Books  are  often  whol- 
ly condemned  by  these  teachers,  who  collect,  year 
by  year,  in  their  own  note-books,  or  memories, 
a  store  of  happy  questions  and  examples,  as  well 
as  carefully  considered  definitions  ana  rules ;  and 
it  would  obviously  be  a  great  help  to  yoimg 
teachers,  as  well  as  to  pupib,  to  get  a  good  note- 
book of  this  kind,  neatly  printed,  and  there  are 
some  books  for  beginners  which  are,  in  substance, 
such  note-books;  we  mention  A  Parser  and 
Analyzer  for  Beginners  with  diagrams  and 
suggestive  pictures,  by  F.  A.  March  (New 
York),  and  Greene's  Analysis  (Phila.).  (See 
Analysis,  Grammatical.) 

Advanced  Study  in  High  Schools  and 
Colleges,  —  Students  entering  the  high  school 
should  have  been  taught  general  descriptive 
grammar  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  applj^ 
its  definitions  and  rules  promptly  and  accurately 
to  sentences  which  they  understand,  and  which 
have  no  strange  idioms.  They  should  also  have 
mastered  some  83r8tem  of  notation  to  set  forth 
their  CTammatical  knowledge  in  writing.  TTiey 
shoula  have  also  been  trained  in  articulation  and 
in  the  idioms  of  common  conversation,  and  should 
have  had  somepractice  in  writing  compositions. 
The  study  of  English  will  now  oe  directed  to 
acquire  skill  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  and  a 
mastery  of  English  literature,  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  speech.  Each  of  these  demands  special 
study  and  practice. 

I.  Skiu  in  Speaking. — This  should  be  cul- 
tivated in  various  ways :  (1)  By  free  conversa- 
tion on  topics  at  set  times,  when  the  teacher  may 
act  as  a  model  and  censor;  (2)  By  the  declamation 
of  selections  from  standard  authors ;  (3)  By  trans- 
lating from  foreign  langua^,  the  student  being 
reqmred  to  give  the  thought  of  the  author  in  his 
own  English  with  the  common  rapidity  and  in- 
flections of  his  own  discourse  ;  (4)  By  recitations 
by  topics.  (In  all  studies  which  admit  of  it,  the 
scholar  should  be  made  to  stand  up,  face  his 
audience,  and  speak  to  them  on  the  topic  on 
which  he  is  to  recite.  This  is  probably  the  most 
efficient  means  of  giving  power  of  connected  dis- 
course.) (5)  By  debates  on  assigned  topics ;  (6) 
By  the  study  of  grammar.  Some  larger  cram- 
mar  which  gives  a  minute  exposition  of  aS  the 
idioms  of  the  language  should  be  taken  up.  A 
historical  and  scientific  grammar  is  the  best.  But 
for  immediate  use  in  speaking,  correct  and  clearly 
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stated  generalizationB  of  the  facts  of  the  language 
are  w&t  is  wanted.  A  knowledge  of  these  is 
neoeBsary  to  correct  speaking.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  if  one  never  heard  bad 
English,  he  would  always  speak  correctly.  In 
the  mother-tonpie,  every  one  ^neralizes  instinct- 
ively. The  child  makes  all  its  plurals  in  8,  and 
says  mouses  for  mice,  m/ins  for  m^n  ;  so  it  says 
huyed  for  bought^  and  the  like,  making  its  in- 
stinctive and  incorrect  generalizations  continu- 
ally. This  process  is  active  with  every  speaker 
until  accurate  generalizations,  t.  e.,  grammatical 
knowledge,  are  substituted  for  the  instinctive 
work  of  association.  The  subject  usually  pre- 
cedes a  verb ;  hence,  the  instinctive  talker  uses 
who  for  tr^om  before  the  verb.  The  object  usually 
follows  a  verb;  the  instinctive  generalization 
suggests  U  is  me,  for  it  is  L  In  the  households 
of  educated  people,  a  continual  correction  of  the 
young  folks  is  kept  up,  until  they  learn  the  most 
common  words  and  phrases  pretty  thoroughly ; 
but.  in  the  less  common  literary  style,  in  which 
abridged  constructions,  tropical  expressions,  and 
relics  of  obsolescent  forms  occur  continually,  no 
one  ever  speaks  with  uniform  correctness,  un- 
less he  studies  grammar  carefully.  The  greatest 
geniuses  are  no  exceptions.  Chaucer,  Ben  Jonson, 
Milton,  and  Addison  for  example,  were  careful 
students  of  grammar.  The  text  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  has  to  be  corrected  like  a  school  boy's 
theme.  Moreover,  all  of  us  hear  much  bad 
English,  and  need  carefully  and  intelligently  to 
study  the  laws  of  the  language,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinmiish  the  good  from  the  b£d.  This  kind  of 
study  should  1^  constantly  applied  in  the  criticism 
of  the  speech  and  writing  of  pupils  at  school,  and 
of  printed  matter.  A  Imowledge  of  descriptive 
grammar  is  also  needed  for  intelligent  conversa- 
tion upon  the  meaning  of  obscure  sentences. 
Among  the  many  good  descriptive  grammars  of 
modem  English,  we  may  mention  Brown's,  Bul- 
lion's, Butler's,  Clark's,  Covell's,  Fewsmith's, 
Greene's,  Hart's,  Kerl's,  Murray's,  Pinneo's, 
Weld's,  Quackenbos's,  Vickroy's,  and  Whitnev's. 
We  shall  mention,  farther  on,  works  in  which  a 
historical  view  of  English  grammar  is  presented. 
II.  SkiU  in  wriling  demands  practice  in  writ- 
ing. From  the  time  of  entering  the  high  school 
the  student  should  vrrite  often  and  carefully. 
To  study  without  pen  in  hand  is  to  dream.  Be- 
side the  writing  of  grammatical  exercises  as 
above  described,  those  who  have  their  future  oc- 
cupation decided,  should  be  trained  in  the  writ- 
ing needed  in  that  occupation.  Future  business 
men  should  practice  the  writing  of  imaginary 
business  letters,  answers  to  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers,  and  the  like.  Any  student  mav 
keep  a  journal,  may  write  descriptions  of  build- 
ings, machines,  scenery,  persons,  meetings,  con- 
versations, books ;  may  prepare  reports  on  such 
matters  as  are  examin^  by  committees  for  pri- 
vate corporations,  or  public  meetings.  Thev 
should  also  write  in  connection  with  uieir  stud- 
ies, preparing  careful  statements  upon  assigned 
topics,  notes  of  lectures,  written  examinations 
on  general  subjects,  and  the  like.    Then  there 


are  more  elaborate,  ornate,  rhetorical  perfoiBh 
ances,  and  elegant  essays,  and  mebncal  compo- 
sition. 

Two  periods  maybe  mentioned  in  the  mastery 
of   language.    In  the  first,  the  ruling  idea  is 
iinitative,  me  writer  seeks  to  fashion  ha  speeuli 
after  that  of  the  authors  or  persons  whom  be 
admires.    He  aims  to  have  every  expressioD  ben 
the  current  stamp,  and  will  reject  eveiy  phnae 
not  familiar  in  good  books.    Most  writers  im& 
pass  out  of  this  stage.    The  source  and  model  of 
good  Mrriting  to  them  is  an  intimate  acquaint^ 
ance  with  literature.   But  great  writers,  original 
thinkers,  learn  that  the  current  phrases  do  not 
convey  their  peculiar  thoughts,  and  they  advance 
to  invention  according  to  their  own  ideak  Vital 
signs  should  not  be  neglected  even  in  school 
days ;  it  is  by  following  mese  that  the  most  pw- 
feet  mastery  of  the  language  is  to  be  attained; 
but  school  work  will  be  mostly  in  the  first  sta^ 
Active  and  careful  practice  in  writing  is  generaSy 
the  best  stimulus  and  help  to  the  thorough  study 
of  English.  Imitative  work  has  its  value.  Fix  in 
the  memory  the  thought  of  an  admirable  parage 
in  a  classic  author,  then  write  it  as  well  as  p(x- 
sible,  and  compare  the  result  with  the  origmal 
ITiere  are  some  good  books  prepared  as  aSs  to 
the  young  writer :    Abbot  &  Skeley's  EngliA 
Lessmis  (N.  Y.J ;    Swinton's  Language  LemM 
(N.  Y.);  Abbots  How  to  Write  dearly  (Boston:: 
Crosby  &  Ludlow's  First  Lessons;  Day's  Yomg 
Composer,    English    ComposUion,   and    otkr 
works  (N.  Y.)  ;  Parker's  Aids  to  Compositku 
(N.  Y.j;  Quackenbos's  First  Lessons  in  Compo- 
sition (N.  Y.),  and  other  works  by  Cox,  Drew, 
Frost,  Harper,  Hart,  Kerl,  Pinneo,  Sprague. 
These  lead  on  to  rhetorics,  like  those  oi  Bm, 
Blair,    Day,   Spencer's  Philosophy   (f  8ti/k. 
Sh^dd,  Whately,  and  the  like.     A  great  part  of 
the  writing  should,  however,  be  the  record  of 
thought  and  research  in  the  study  of  fkighsii 
literature. 

m.  The  philological  study  </  English  is  the 
study  of  the  language  as  used  in  literature,  t.  e^ 
as  shaped  by  the  idea  of  the  beautiful.  The  Ian* 
guage  of  literature  is  an  ideal  language  of  m^ 
of  genius.  It  is  to  be  studied  in  meir  writii:^ 
The  main  object  of  the  study  is  to  rethink  tl^ 
thoughts.  Every  classic  language  contains  in  its 
literature  the  record  of  the  noble  tbou^ts  ai»i 
acts  of  thousands  of  years,  expressed  in  thousaDds 
of  happy  and  harmonious  phrases,  the  inventioD 
of  thousands  of  men  of  genius.  This  is  tb 
richest  inheritance  of  a  cultured  race.  Youth 
who,  if  they  had  no  classic  speech,  could  do 
nothing  better  than  watch  birds  and  bugs,  to 
snare  and  kill  them,  can,  by  means  of  speedi. 
rise,  almost  in  childhood,  to  the  highest  thoachts 
of  all  the  ages  before  them.  The  study  of  the* 
masterpieces  of  literature  may  be  carried  on  K 
two  methods.  One  is  rapid  reading,  enjoying 
and  emphasising  special  beauties,  and  making 
occasional  esthetic  and  explanatoiy  critidan. 
but  avoiding  all  minute  researches,  e^eciaUj  ^ 
grammatical  and  scientific  labor,  which  nught 
give  a  distaste  for  the  lesson  and  the  autfivr. 
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The  other  method  is  tliat  of  gnring  minute  and 
piofoand  study,  linguistic  and  philosophic,  to  the 
representative  passages  of  representative  works. 
The  tot  method  gives  a  ddightful  occupation 
to  sympathetic  pupils,   and   proves  e^ecially 
valoable  in  the  education  of  women.    The  un- 
sTmpathetic  and  hard-headed  are  unaffected  by 
it;  and  it  is,  at  its  best,  but  an  introduction  to 
the  authors,  leaving  the  realphilological  mastery 
of  them  yet  to  be  attained.  Tnis  comes,  if  it  come 
at  all,  from  long  dwelling,  and  much  study,  line 
bv  line,  word  by  word,  such  as  is  bestowed  on 
the  noble  passages  of  Greek  or  Latin  writers.  In 
studying  the  literature  of  the  mother-tonffue,  it 
is  bard  to  get  this  concentrated  and  prolonged 
attention.     The  familiar   words    dip    ra^y 
through  the  mind,  and  delude  the  young  student 
with  the  impression  that  he  thoroughly  imder- 
stands  them.    There  is  a  fatal  facility  in  extem- 
porizing the  lessons.    This  difficulty  is  overcome 
oy  making  the  text  the  foundation  of  further 
study,  and  by  requiring  written  papers.     What- 
ever is  necessary  to  comprehend  all  the  thoughts 
and  allusions,  matters    of    history,  biography, 
mythology,    geography,    physics,     metaphysics, 
theology,  and  the  uke,  will,  of  course,  be  care- 
fully looked  up.    The  history  of  the  book  which 
is  being  studied,  should  also  be  learned,  both  as 
to  its  ^wth  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  its 
reception  and  influence.    The  character  of  the 
author  and  his  life  and  times  should  be  studied, 
as  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  his  work  and 
speech,  so  as  to  see  the  man  as  a  representative 
man,  and  the  work  as  a  representative  work. 
The  rhetorical  laws,  and  the  principles  of  poetic, 
epic  and  dramatic  art  should  be  applied  word  by 
word,  line  bv  line.    Then  there  is  the  study  of 
the  words,  their  exact  meaning  and  associations 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  to  be  learned  partly 
by  gathering  up  his  different  uses  of  them,  an 
easy  and  delightful  labor  in  those  authors  for 
whom  a  concordance  has  been  made,  as  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Pope,  Tennyson ;  it  implies  also 
a  study  of  the  general  usage  of  the  time  of  the 
writer.    The  study  of  synonyms  also  comes  in, 
and  of  derivations,  as  a  guide  and  aid  in  fixing 
the  exact  meaning  of  words.    Written  analyses, 
derivation  Di^rs,  synonym  papers,  and  tables  of 
rhetorical  ^Kures,  will  make  sure  that  the  work 
is  done,     l^ppy  phrases  and  notable  sentences 
may  be  leamea  bv  heart;  and  by  studying  many 
works,  the  knowledge  of  English  as  a  record  of 
culture  may  be  attained,  which  is  the  purpose 
of  classical  philological  study. 

IV.  Camparalive  philology,  as  the  science  of 
language  is  often  called,  siu^ests  still  further 
study.  It  sets  before  us  En^m  as  a  member  of 
a  great  family  of  languages,  having  a  history, 
and  laws  of  growth,  and  made  up  of  words  and 
phrases,  each  of  which  has  its  own  history,  to  be 
understood  in  view  of  the  laws  of  thought  and 
voice.  It  calls  for  the  study  of  the  physiology  of 
the  omuis  of  speech  as  the  basis  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  vocal  sounds  made  in  English,  and  for 
the  study  of  psycholoa^r  to  explain  the  meanings 
of  the  sounds.    The  English  speech,  as  far  as  its 


grammatical  forms  are  concerned,  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  in  its  vocabulary,  it  is 
a  mixed  language,  made  up  originally  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman-French,  and  later  enri(£td 
by  contributions  from  Latin,  Greek,  and  many 
other  languages.  The  languages  which  are  nearest 
of  kin,  and  throw  most  light  on  it,  are  Frisic, 
Gothic,  Icelandic,  and  High  German  on  the  one 
side ;  French  and  Latin,  leading  on  to  Greek  and 
Sanskrit,  on  the  other. 

Phonology  OYes  a  history  and  exposition  of 
the  sounds  of  English.  It  shows  that  the  present 
sounds  of  most  words  are  changed  from  earlier 
ones,  and  it  seeks  the  laws  which  govern  the 
changes.  It  also  points  out  and  expMns  the  re- 
lations of  these  sounds  to  those  m  other  lan- 
guages. The  fullest  discussion  of  historic  pho- 
nolc^  in  any  available  text-books  for  scho(^  is 
in  Aiarch's  Comparative  Grrammar  qf  iJie  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation 
(London),  still  incomplete,  is  the  great  store- 
house 01  facts.  Sweet's  History  of  English 
Sounds  (London),  and  the  histoncal  grammars 
mentioned  below,  are  also  worthy  of  study. 

Grammatical  etymology  seeks  to  explain  the 
origin  of  all  the  inflections.  In  modem  English, 
cases  and  tenses,  and  the  like,  seem  to  be  formed 
by  adding  letters,  or  changing  vowels  at  pleas- 
ure ;  we  add  s  to  form  the  possessive  John's^ 
d  to  form  the  past  loved;  we  change  a  to  6  to 
form  the  plural  men,  o  to  «  to  form  the  past 
held.  When  we  follow  these  words  back  to 
Anglo-Saxon,  we  find  that  our  monosyllables  are 
there  polysyllables,  and  many  of  them  obvious 
compounds,  whose  meaning  we  see  at  once  ;  loved 
is  there  a  trisyllable,  compounded  of  love  and 
did.  But  many  words  are  not  soluble  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  we  turn  to  other  languages  for  aid. 
Gothic  is  the  first  great  source  of  light.  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  of  the  9th  century,  but  in  Gothic  we 
have  the  forms  of  the  4th  century  of  a  nearly 
kindred  speech,  and  the  gain  is  great:  held, 
which  is  an  obscure  monosyllable  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  in  Gothic  shows  haihald,  a  reduplicated 
root.  The  Gothic,  however,  often  fails  to  solve 
the  problem,  but  it  generally  serves  to  identify 
the  forms  with  some  like  form  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  may,  perhaps,  ^ve  the  key,  or,  if 
not,  lead  us  on  to  the  Sanskrit,  where  so  large  a 
number  of  inflection  forms  and  affixes  of  deri- 
vation, are  seen  to  be  compound  words,  that  the 
philologist  works  on  the  theory  that  they  all  are, 
and  thus  makes  large  progress  in  their  solution. 
These  languages,  —  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Sanskrit,  have  been  most  laboriously 
studied;  and  excellent  manuals  of  comparative 
grammar  and  etymological  dictionaries  of  each 
are  at  hand,  at  least  to  the  German  scholar,  for 
the  titles  of  which  see  the  articles  on  these  lan- 
guages. Icelandic,  or  Old  Norse,  is  ako  of  great 
aid  in  studying  the  forms  of  English,  especially 
in  the  transition  period  from  Early  Anglo-Saxon. 
All  these  the  earnest  scholar  may  study.  The 
High  German  also  has  been  much  worked  over, 
and  strengthens  the  inductions  made  from  our 
nearer  kin,  occasionally  throwing  light  on  a  doubt- 
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ful  point.  The  comparative  study  of  derivation, 
syntax,  and  prosody  leads  through  the  same 
mstorical  course.  Parallel  with  the  external  his- 
tory of  the  forms,  runs  a  history  of  their  mean- 
ing, a  history  of  thought,  and  its  laws  of  change 
and  progress  in  connection  with  language.  'J  ne 
science  of  language  does  not  stop  with  the  Indo- 
European  family,  but  for  a  perfect  understanding 
of  English  compares  it  with  the  other  great  lan- 
guages of  the  world,  —  with  the  Semitic,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  aboriginal  tongues  of  America. 
It  seeks  to  determine  its  relations  to  all  lan- 
guages, and  to  an  ideal  form  of  speech. 

How  much  of  this  study  should  be  attempted 
in  our  schools  and  colle^,  and  in  what  metnod, 
are  mooted  questions  with  educators.     Germany 
has,  heretofore,  been  the  chief  seat  of  this  learn- 
ing, and  it  has  been  given  in  lectures  to  select 
cl^ises  in  the  imiversities.     It  is  irraduaUy  work- 
ing  its  way,  through  our  b«t^mmL  and 
teachers,  especially  of  Greek,  into  the  common 
stock  of  linguistic  knowledge  and  teaching.     A 
considerable  number  of  the  American  colleges 
give  a  few  lectures  on  the  subject  in  the  senior 
year,  or  study  Whttney's  Language  (tnd  the 
Study  of  Language.    In  1855,  a  department  of 
the  English  Imiguace  and  comparative  philology 
was  established  in  Lafayette  College,  and  an  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  linguistic  studies  of  the 
college  attempted,  hj  whioi  the  topics  of  com- 
parative philology  might  be  gradually  introduced 
to  the  students,  in  connection  with  the  recitations, 
in  reading  the  classic  authors  of  each  language. 
Phonology  is  taken  up  the  first  term.    I^essons 
in  the  pronunciation  of  lAtin,  Greek,  or  other  lan- 
guages, are  given,  with  the  history  of  the  sounds, 
and  ih&  laws  of  letter  change.    Then,  at  the  daily 
lesson  in  reading,  attention  is  called  to  such  illus- 
trations of  these  laws  as  occur  in  the  text,  and 
the  facts  of  each  language  are  compared  with 
English.     A  special  examination  in  these  mat- 
ters is    held   at  the  end  of  the  term.    In  suc- 
cessive terms,  the  etymology  of  the  verb  and  the 
noun,  derivation,  syntax,  and  prosody,  are  taken 
up  in  the  same  way,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
comparative  philology,  with  daily  application  to 
the  text.   The  languages  are  studied,  in  the  clas- 
sical course,  in  the  following  order :  Latin  and 
Greek,  French,  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  English. 
In  the  scientific  course,  the  eariy  work  is  through 
a  comparison  of  words  in  English,  French,  and 
German;  then  come  Anglo-Saxon  and  higher 
English.  It  goes  on  in  connection  with  a  literary 
and  critical  study  of  the  authors,  and  ends  with  a 
synoptical  general  course,  including,  in  one  term, 
the  science  of  language,  and  in  another  a  sum- 
mary of  English  literature.  This  course  has  been 
very  successful  at  Lafayette  College,  and  has  been 
introduced,  in  its  application  to  Anglo-Saxon  and 
English,  into  some  other  institutions,  and  has  at- 
tracted interest  and  commendation  in  Europe. 
Perhaps  no  study,  certainly  no  linguistic  study, 
has  grown  more  rapidly,  within  the  last  1 5  years, 
than  that  of  Englisn.  Previous  to  that  time,  there 
was  then  hardly  an  attempt  at  the  scientific  his- 
torical study  of  it  in  England  or  America.  There . 


were  no  text-books,  —  historical  gramniArs  or 
other  liistories  of  the  language,  nor  good  etymo- 
logical or  historical  dictionaries,  nor  editions  of 
classic    English  authors  with    philological  ap- 
jjaratus  for  study.     Now,  all  our  good  ooUeges 
and  universities,  and  many  of   our  best  hi^ 
schools  and  academies,  attempt  a  course  of  En- 
glish, and  a  fair  supply  of  text-books  of  eveiy 
kind  is  to  be  had.    Of  these  the  foDowing  is  a 
summary :  Method  <f  Philological  Sttidy  of  the 
English  Languagey    by    Francis   A.  Mari^, 
(New  York,  1865). .  This  gives  minute  directions 
for  carrying  out  a  course  of  study  like  that  above 
described.  It  begins  with  Bunyan,and  sets  fordi 
topics  for  an  introductory  essay  on  his  life  and 
worios,  with  bibliographical  references.    Tlien  it 
gives  an  extract  from  TJie  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  references  to  parts  of  the  grammar  to  be  sfcod- 
ied,  accompanied  VqueBtioi^plying  the  m«. 
ter  to  the  text,  given  in  full,  like  a  verbatim  report 
of  a  recitation,  six  pages  of  questions  on  twelve 
lines  of  text.    Synoptical  questions  and  toaa 
for  essays  follow.    Milton  comes  next,  and  uien 
follow  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Chaucer,  treated 
in  the  same  way,  but  with  a  progressive  series  of 
grammatical  and  philological  topics.  This  method 
has  been  used  in  several  high  schools  and  col- 
leges with  good  success.    The  work  is  also  to  be 
hm  bound  in  one  volume  with  Fowler's  Gram- 
mar, to  which  frequent  references  are  made. 
Sprague's  Masterpieces  qf  English  LUeratwrt 
(New  York)  is  prepared  for  the  same  kind  of 
study ;  it  contains  selections  from  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser, Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Bunjan, 
with  notes  for  progressive  grammatical,  i*il- 
ological,  and  rhetorical  study,  beginning  with 
phonetics  in  connection  with  Chaucer,  and  end- 
ing with  comparative  philology   in  connectioa 
with  Bunyan.    Day's  ihtroducHoti  to  English 
Literature  (New  York)    is  of  similar  content 
and  method.     Craik's  English  of  Shakespeare 
(London  and  Boston)    consists  of  the  text  of 
Julius  CcBsar,  prepared  with  copious  notes  on 
philological  matters  suggested  by  the  text,  and 
other  apparatus  for  thorough  study, — an  excellent 
book.    To  these  may  be  added  Urier's  Studia 
in  the  English  qf  Bunyan  (Phila.);   and  Cab- 
tvikter's  English  (f  the  XIV,  Century  (Boston). 
From  American  ^tois,  we  have  the  foDowiii 
series  of  classics  prepared  for  school  use,  wit 
more  or  less  annotation:  Boyd's  Series  (New 
York) ,  including  Cowper's  ThsAr,  MiUon's  Para- 
due  Lost,  PoBok's  Course  cf  Time,  Thomson's 
Seasons,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  Bacont 
Essays;  Hudson's  Series    (Boston)  a  valuable 
one;  the  notes  and  other  apparatus  are,  in  the 
main,  directiy  explanatory  or  critical,  primarilT 
for  rapid  reading;   it  includes  plays  of  Shake- 
speare;   A  TesS-book  of  Poetry,  consisting  of 
selections  from  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Bimtf, 
Beattie,  Gk)ldsmith,  and  Thomson ;  A  Tex^hook 
of  Prose,   containing  selections   from   Bmke, 
Webster,  and  Bacon ;  Rolfe's  Series,  New  York, 
including    Shakespeare's  Merchant    of  Venux, 
The  Tempest,  Henry  VJIL,  and  JttHus  Ccesar; 
and  Goldsmith.     (See  English  Litsrattrk.) 
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Fh>m  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  England, 
are  issued  for  students  of  Englisht  Chaucer^  by 
W.  W.  Skkat  ;  Specimens  qf  Ilarbj  English,  by 
R  Morris  and  W.  W.  Skeat  ;  The  Vision  qf 
WiUutm  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman^  by 
W.  W.  Skeat  ;  Shakespeare,— Hamleiy  by  W.  G. 
Clark;  The  Tempesi,  by  W.  Aldis  Wright  ; 
King  Lear.hyW,  Aldis  Wrioht;  MiUan, — The 
Areopagitica,  by  J.  W.  Hales  ;  Addison, — Se- 
iedions/rom  the  Spedator,  by  T.  Arnold  ;  T^rp- 
iml  Selections  /ram  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nine- 
leenth  Century,  with  notices  and  notes ;  Speci- 
mens of  Lowland  Scotch  and  Northern  English, 
by  J.  A.  H.  Murray;  also  a  series  of  English  clas- 
sics for  students,  especiaUy  for  ladies'  schools  and 
middle  class  schools,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.  A.,  professor  of  En- 
glish literature  at  King's  College,  London,  in- 
duding  Parts  of  Chaucer^  of  Spenser's  FaeiHe 
Queene,  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  i., 
Shakespeare's  Merduini  (f  Venice,  Richard 
Ihe  Second,  and  Macbeth;  Bacon, — Advancement 
(/  Learning,  and  Essays;    Milton, — Poems; 

Cof  Dryden,  Bunynn,  Pope,  Johnson, 
be,  and  Vowper. 

Grammars,  Historical  and  Comparative,  for 
the  earliest  period  are:  March's  Comparative 
Gramnutr  (S'ew  York)  (see  Anglo -Saxon); 
Uadley's  Brief  History  of  the  English  La?i- 
guage  (Springfield);  Compendium  of  the  Com- 
paraHve  Oram,mar  of  the  Indo-European  Lan- 
guages, Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  by  A. 
ScHLBicHBR,  translated  by  H.  Bbnoale  (London) ; 
A  Compctrative  Grammar  (f  the  Teutonic  Lan- 
guages, by  J.  Hklfenstein  (London);  Historical 
Outlines  qf  English  Accidence,  hj  R  Morris, 
(London) ;  Eiementaiy  Lessons  in  Historical  En- 
glish Grammar,  by  R  Morris  (London);  A 
Shakespearian  Grammar,  An  Attetnpt  to  illus- 
trate some  cf  ihe  diffet*ences  between  Elizabethan 
and  Modem  English,  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott. 
(London);  Handbook  of  the  Ewlish  Tongue,  by 
J.  Angus  (London) ;  liATHAM's  English  Language 
(LcMMlon  and  New  York);  Fowler's  English 
Language  (New  York);  Haldeman's  English 
Affixes  (Thuh.)  The  great  German-English  gram- 
mars are  MiETZNER's,  now  translated  in  London, 
and  Koch's,  for  which  see  Anglo-Saxon. 

Dictionaries.  —  Webster's  Ihiabridged  Dic- 
tionary of  ihe  English  Language  (Springfield, 
1 865) ;  W  orceoter's  Dictionary  (Boston) ;  Shake- 
speare-Lexicon, by  Dr.  Alexander  Schmidt 
(Berlin  and  London,  1 875) ;  Halliwell's  Diction- 
ary ^Archaic  and  Provincial  Words  (London) ; 
A  Dictionary  qf  the  Old  English  Language, 
VHh—lbih  denturies,  by  F.  U.  Stratmann  (2d 
'  ed.,  Lcmdon,  1873);  A  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology,  by  H.  Wedgwood  (2d  ed.,  London, 
1872);  Mymologisches  Wffrterbuch  der  engli- 
schen Sprache,hy  Ed.  Mueixer  (Kothen,  1865); 
Jamibson  8  Dictionary  qf  Hie  Scottish  Language, 
ed.  by  Longmuir  (Edmburgh,  1867);  Bartlett's 
Dictionary  of  Americanisms  (Boston). 

Further  aids  are:  Lectures  on  ihe  English 
language  (New  York);  and  Lectures  on 
the  Origin  and  History  qf  l/ie  English  Lan- 


guage, by  G.  P.  Marsh  (New  York);  Hadley's 
Essays,  Philological  ana  Critical  (Incw  York); 
Whitney's  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies 
(New  York);  MUller's  Lectures  on  ihe  Science 
of  Language,  HXidi  Chips  from  a  German  Work- 
shop (London  and  New  York);  Shepherd's 
History  of  the  English  Language  (New  York); 
De  Vere's  Studies  in  English  (New  Yorkj; 
Gould's  Good  English  (New  York);  Swinton's 
Rambles  in  Words  (New  York);  Select  Gloss- 
ary of  English  Words  used  formerly  in  Senses 
dWeretU  from  ihe  present,  by  R.  C.  Trench 
(London);  The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue, 
by  J.  Earle  (London);  On  ihe  Study  of  Words, 
and  English  Past  ana  Present,  hy  R.  C.  Trench; 
Alford's  Queen's  English  CLond.  and  N.  Y,), 
and  Moon's  Dean's  Bhliglish  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.), 
and  Bad  English  (Lond.);  White's  Words  and 
Uteir  Uses  ( >}.  Y.) ;  Outlines  of  the  History  of  ihe 
English  Language,  by  G.  L.  Craik  (London); 
Sources  (f  Standard  English,  by  Oliphant  (Lon- 
don);  Changes  in  the  English  Language  be- 
tween the  publication  (f  Widifs  Bible  and  that 
qf  iJie  authorized  Version,  A.  D.  1400  to  A.  D. 
1600,  by  H.  T.  W.  Wood  (London);  English 
Writers,  by  H.  Morley  (Ix)ndon) ;  History  (f 
English  Sounds,  by  H.  Sweet  (London). 

ENGLISH  UTE&ATUBE.  To  know 
the  writings  and  the  lives  of  the  best  English 
authors,  to  learn  what  past  or  foreign  literature 
influenced  their  minds  and  culture,  to  be  able  to 
trace  a  certain  development  of  thought  and  style 
from  the  period  of  the  Beowti^  down  to  the 
time  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  to  know  a 
writer's  place  amou^  his  contemporaries,  to  be 
able  to  give  the  period  and  even  the  author  of 
a  passage  seen  for  the  first  time, — to  have  in 
one's  head,  in  short,  some  kind  of  historical  view 
of  the  whole  of  our  great  literature,  is  a  large 
ambition,  which — like  many  other  ambitions — 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  "overleap  itself."  But, 
if  wisely  b^un  at  school,  and  followed  out  with 
zeal  at  the  university,  it  is  foimd  to  be  a  kind  of 
knowledge  as  solid  as  most  others,  and  far  ex- 
celling many  in  its  sources  of  delight,  inspiration, 
and  strength.  But  the  subject  is  an  enormously 
large  one  for  school  purposes ;  indeed,  its  very 
magnitude  would  seem  to  shut  it  out  from  the 
list  of  school  subjects.  ITie  whole  cycle  of  liter- 
ature is  no  more  to  be  known  by  one  person  than 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  still  less  by 
young  people  at  school.  The  impossibility  of 
achieving  the  whole  task  beiuc  seen,  two  ques- 
tions at  once  arise :  (1)  W^hat  shall  we  teach  and 
what  leave  untaught?  and  (2)  How  shall  we 
teach  it? 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  first  of  these 
questions,  we  can  find  some  guidance  from  an- 
alogy ;  and  the  school  subject  which  appears,  in 
its  vast  size  and  the  enormous  contents  of  its 
wealth,  to  have  the  closest  resemblance  to  liter- 
ature is  the  subject  of  geography.  Now,  in 
geography,  we  do  not  burden  the  attention  and 
overload  the  memory  of  our  pupils  with  the  in- 
finite number  of  names  of  small  towns,  insignifi- 
cant rivers,  diminutive  lakes,  and  unimportant 
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headlands ;  but  we  take  only  ^e  most  prominent 
and,  as  it  were,  the  central  features  of  the  world, 
and  round  these  we  group  the  knowledge  which 
is  intended  to  abide  with  the  pupil,  and  to  ^rve 
as  a  nucleus  for  his  subsequent  accumulations. 
In  the  same  way,  there  are  certain  names  which 
the  sifting  of  time  has  caused  to  stand  out  with 
always  increasing  clearness;  there  are  certain 
books  which  have  been,  and  which  continue  to  be, 
forces  in  the  development  of  civilized  humanity ; 
and  it  is  with  these  authors  and  with  these 
books  that  the  teacher  should  make  the  pupil 
acquainted.  Thus  stated,  the  path  seems  to  oe 
plain  —  so  plain  that  no  good  teacher  can  miss 
it.  But  there  are  two  dansers  —  two  besetting 
sins,  which  await  the  teacher  in  his  attempts 
toward  the  ^rstematic  treatment  of  a  subject  so 
larae ;  and  these  are  the  vices  of  encydopoedism 
and  abridgment  Looked  at  more  closdy,  both 
these  vices  are  seen  to  be  onlv  two  sides  of  the 
same  central  error — ^an  error  which  pervades  all 
kinds  of  teaching,  and  which  is,  indeed,  the  most 
prevalent  educational  error  of  the  present  day. 
By  ena/clopcedisnifia  meant  the  desire  to  incluae 
too  many  facta — and,  in  the  present  instance, 
too  many  authors — ^within  the  range  of  the 
pupil's  mental  vision ;  and  the  consequence  is  a 
pressure  which  results  in  an  abridqmettt  of  the 
closest  kind — an  abridgment  in  wluch  nothing  is 
said  of — ^no  facts  are  given  about — ^the  author, 
but  when  he  was  born,  and  when  he  died,  and 
the  name  of  his  best-known  book.  It  is  plain 
that  such  knowledge  is  no  knowled^  at  all,  and 
is  of  no  more  value  than  an  acquaintance  with 
the  street  directory.  The  desire  to  teach  too 
much  ends  in  achieving  too  little ;  the  attempt 
to  learn  everything  results  in  nothing.  Be- 
sides, the  pupil  must  have  a  living  and  in- 
terior knowledge  of  English  literature,  and  not 
a  dead  and  external  acc^uaintance  with  its  mere 
husk,  appendages,  and  circumstances.  He  must 
be  trained  to  know — and  that  is  to  love — 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Dryden  and  Pope,  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge;  and  the  question  which 
presses  upon  the  teacher  is  therefore :  How  is  this 
to  be  done  ?  Before  answering  this  question,  the 
teacher  must  have  settled  with  hiinself  what  is 
to  be  done. 

(1)  Let  us  suppose  that,  seeing  the  impossibil- 
ity of  embracing  all  the  details  of  so  large  a  field, 
he  has  resolved  upon  making  a  selection  of  the 
best  writers  in  prose  and  verse  in  each  epoch. 
Round  each  of  these  he  will  then  collect  the  most 
able  of  his  contemporaries,  and  explain  to  his 
class  their  relations  and  the  influence  which  each 
had  upon  the  other,  and  which  the  requirements 
and  spirit  of  the  period  had  upon  them  all.  The 
teacher  will  then,  probably,  select  Chaucer — as 
the  type  of  the  chivalric  period  of  English  liter- 
ature; MfmdeviUe — as  the  "Father  of  English 
Prose;"  Spenser — as  the  richest  poet  of  the 
Elizabethan  era;  Shakespeare — as  the  greatest 
dramatist  of  the  period  when  the  drama  was  at 
its  highest ;  Hooker — as  the  type  of  the  ornate 
and  emborate  prose  style  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
Bacon — as  the  most  compact  and  thoughtful 


English  essayist ;  Milton  —  as  the  poet  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  master  of  the  most  sablime 
rhythms  in  the  language,  and  in  his  proee  worh 
the  most  elaborate  of  sentence-makers ;  BuUa 
(in  parts) — as  the  antipode  of  Milton ;  Jermy 
Taylor — as  the  sweetest  prose-writer  of  tli 
seventeenth  century ;  Dryden — as  the  herald  of 
a  new  and  more  *'  popular"  style ;  Pope—^  the 
culmination  of  the  most  polished,  dear-cut,  and 
sparkling  English ;  Swift. — ^as  the  most  powerful 
intellect  of  his  time;  Johnson — as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  massive  common-sense  of  his  coun- 
try, too  ponderously,  though  characteristicaDT, 
expressed ;  Goldsmith  —  as  the  most  nhanning 
wnter  of  his  generation ;  Burke — as  the  most 
brilliant  rhetoncian  that  the  modem  world  has 
seen ;  Covrper — as  the  transition  and  the  link 
between  the  age  of  Pope  and  the  nineteenth 
century?  Wor^stooT^ — ^as  the  dawn  and  the 
bright  diining  of  the  new  day  of  English  liter- 
ature ;  and  He  Quincey,  as  the  most  wiHiderful 
prose-writer  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

(2)  But  it  is  evident  that  all  the  worb  of 
these  writers  cannot  be  read  in  school ;  and  a 
selection  from  them  is,  therefore,  necessaiy.  Here 
agam  common  repute  comes  to  our  aid  aiid  man 
out  our  course  for  us.  In  Chaucer,  we  should 
probably  find  it  sufiScient  to  read  the  Prologvt, 
or  the  Knighies  Tale,  or  the  Man  qfljxtses  Tafe; 
in  Mandeville,  a  few  chapters  of  his  Trojdi; 
in  Spenser,  a  book  or  two  of  the  Faerie  Queene; 
in  Shakespeare,  one  or  two  plays,  such  as  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  or  King  Lear  (Hnmletm  too 
difficult  and  super-subtle,  while  tne  subiectof 
Othello  must  always  keep  it  out  of  schoms) ;  in 
Hooker^  the  First  Book  of  his  EcdesiasHad 
Polity;  in  Bacon,  twenty  of  his  beet  Essai/s. 
such  as  those  on  Envy,  Great  Place,  or  Traraik; 
in  Milton,  the  Lycidas,  the  Comus,  the  Hymn, 
to  the  Nativity,  and  his  other  minor  works,  with 
perhaps  one  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost;  in 
Butler,  one  or  two  Cantos  of  the  Hudibras;  in 
Jeremy  Taylor,  a  few  chapters  of  the  Holy  Lif- 
ing  and  perhaps  a  Sermon  ;  in  Diyden,  we  Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel  and  the  Mac  Fkchnoe; 
in  Pope,  the  Rape  (f  the  Lock  and  the  Essa^ 
on  Criticism  ;  m  Dt.  Johnson,  two  or  three  of 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets  and  the  Prrface  to  the 
Dictionary,  with  periiaps  Rasselas;  in  Gdd- 
smith,  the  Vicar  (f  Wakefield,  the  Travdkr 
and  the  Desei^ted  ViUaqe;  in  Burke,  the  Be^ 
tions  on  the  French  BevoltUion  and  one  oi  his 
speeches ;  in  Cowper,  the  Task,  the  Progress  of 
Error,  Truth,  and  some  of  his  minor  poems, 
while  his  Letters  should  be  read,  were  it  only 
for  their  style ;  in  Wordsworth,  the  best  of  ha 
Sminets,  the  Lines  oti  Tinierri  Abbey,  Laodamia, 
and  many  of  his  minor  poems ;  and  in  De  Quin- 
cey,  his  Suspiria  de  Prtfundis,  his  Vision  cf 
Suddefi  Death,  and  some  of  his  criticisms. 

But,  even  after  all  this  has  been  done  and  we^ 
done,  there  are  still  two  things  to  do.  The  fint  is 
to  give  the  pupil  an  intelligible  and  striking  view 
of  our  literature  before  Oiaucer — ^that  is,  from 
the  Beowulf  oi  the  5th  century — a  poem  whkii, 
like  the  Ihad,  existed  only  in  the  memory  and 
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jdot  in  a  written  fonn,  for  several  hundred  years 

— down  to  Caedmon,  Beda,  and  King  Alfred,  to 

the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Chaucer.  This  ought  to 

be  done  orally  by  the  teacher,  who  shomd,  at 

the  same  time,  write  upon  the  blackboard  short 

characteristic  extracts  from  the  works  of  these 

authors,  and  explain  and  illustrate  the  growth 

of  the  oldest  English,  with  its  highly  inflected 

forms,  into  our  present  English.    The  second 

thing  to  be  done  is,  to  connect  every-where  the 

appearance  and  the  work  of  a  writer  with  the 

social  condition  and  the  political  events  of  the 

age  in  wiiich  he  lived,  and  to  show — as  far  as  this 

<jan  bj  shown  to  a  young  audience — how  these 

influenced  the  character  and  the  feelings  of  the 

writer.    Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  clearer  or 

more  easy  to  explain  than  the  influence  of  the 

two  opposite  views  of  politics  upon  the  writings 

of  the  two  contemporaries,  Milton  and  Butler. 

The  standing  difficultv  and  perpetual  tempta- 
tion— a  difficulty  with  wnich  the  teacher  will  nave 
constantly  to  fight,  and  a  temptation  which  he 
will  have  at  every  moment  to  resist — is  to  present 
to  his  pupils  conclusions  the  data  for  whidi  have 
not  been  given,  and  critical  results  the  steps  to 
which  have  never  been  taken  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves. There  is  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  the 
young  mind — nothing  so  fatal  to  its  kindly  and 
harmonious  erowth,  as  the  presence  within  it  of 
ready-made  tnoughts,  of  alien  ideas,  and  of  too 
easily  accepted  results.  The  pupil  may  seem  to 
be  in  possession  of  such  ideas  and  conceptions, 
but  he  is  not ;  they  may  seem  to  be  the  n*uit  of 
lus  own  mind,  but  they  are  really  dead  artificial 
apples — ^the  witnesses,  not  of  a  vigorous,  sponta- 
neous life,  but  of  mental  poverty  and  death.  The 
second-hand  is  the  deadly  foe  of  original  life. 

A  large  part  of  the  benefit  of  a  course  of 
hterature  will  be  lost  to  the  pupils,  if  they  are 
not  required,  always  and  every-where,  to  react 
with  their  own  mind  upon  the  material  they  re- 
ceive, and  the  forms  which  they  are  asked  to  con- 
template. This  view  demands  that,  accompany- 
ing every  step  of  the  cours3,  there  should  be  a 
well-selected  and  judiciously  chosen  set  of  exer- 
cises. Such  exercises  might  mclude  the  following: 

(1)  An  account  of  a  poem  such  as  Chancers 
Prologue^  in  the  pupil's  own  words, — ^always 
avoiding  the  vile  practice  of  "paraphrasing."  (2)  A 
short  life  of  an  author,  from  memory.  (3)  An 
abridgment  of  an  important  chapter  from  some 
prose  work.  (4)  The  turning  into  modem 
English  of  a  passage  from  a  writer  of  the  11th  or 
12th  century.  (5)  A  critical  comparison  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  two 
different  writers.  (Thus  Autumn  has  been  treated 
both  by  Keats  and  Shelley ;  the  Niahiitigale  by 
Milton,  KeatB,  and  Matthew  Amoldf ;  the  Death 
<f  a  Frieyid  by  Spenser — ^in  his  Astrophd — and 
by  Shelley — m  nis  AdonaXs',  an  Escape  by 
Shelley — ^in  his  FugitiveSy  and  by  Campbell,  in 
his  Lord  UQin's  Daughter.)  (6)  The  discussion 
of  separate  literary  dicta-rlike  the  following  by 
Russell  Lowell :  "  Style,  like  the  grace  of  perfect 
breeding,  m^es  itself  felt  by  the  skill  with  which 
it  effaces  itself,  and  masters  us  at  last  with  a 


sense  of  indescribable  compIetenesB."  (This 
might  be  at  first  discussed  in  the  dass-room ;  and 
then  the  line  of  ar^ment  and  the  results  would 
be  gyen  in  the  torm  of  an  essay  or  paper.) 
(7)  The  story  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare.  (8)  The 
analysis  of  some  character  in  a  play.  There  are 
many  others  which  will  natur^y  occur  to  the 
teacher  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

ITie  steady  purpose  to  be  kept  in  view  in  this 
instruction  is  to  deposit  in  the  pupil's  mind  a 
few  nuclei  of  thought,  and  to  collect  aroimd 
these  nuclei  as  large  an  accretion  of  cogjoAi/Q 
ideas  from  different  writers  and  from  di£rent 
ages  as  possible.  The  existence  of  these  nuclei 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  preserve  unity  in  his 
teaching — ^to  link  together  his  lessons  with  bonds 
of  "  natural  piety;"  and  thus  to  make  the  thought- 
ful child  the  father  of  the  wise  and  instructed 
man.  And,  from  the  point  of  view  of  intel- 
lectual training,  they  will  enable  him  to  keep 
true  to  the  central  principle  of  repetiHon  with- 
otU  monotony. 

The  study  of  English  literature  is  incomplete 
unless  it  include  a  view  of  the  works  of  Ainer- 
ican  authors,  by  whom  manv  departments  of  the 
literature  of  uie  English  language  have  bec»i 
greatly  enriched.  Thus,  in  poetry,  the  chief  pro- 
ductions of  Poe,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Wulis, 
Bryant,  etc.,  should  be  classified  and  criticised, 
and  compared  also  with  the  productions  of  En- 
glish poets  in  the  same  departments.  In  history, 
due  attention  should  be  given  to  Prescott,  Hil- 
dreth,  Bancroft,  and  Motley ;  and,  in  Mineral 
literature,  including  essays,  fiction,  etc.,  Irving, 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Tuckerman,  and  a 
host  of  others,  claim  attention,  llie  principles 
and  methods  suggested  in  regard  to  English 
authors,  in  this  article,  are  equaUy  applicable  to 
the  American  literature  of  the  Englii^  lan- 
guage. 

Many  valuable  books  of  reference  have  been 
published  on  this  subject  which  the  teacher 
should  have  at  hand  for  consultation.  In  English 
literature  proper,  we  may  refer  to  Chambers, 
Cydopcedia  of  English  Literature  (2  vols.,  1843 
— 4);  Alubone,  Critical  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature  (3  vols.,  Phila.,  1858—73)  ;  Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature  and  Language 
(London,  1861);  Taine,  Histoire  de  la  liU4rature 
anglaise  (Paris,  1864),  English  translation  (N.Y., 
1871);  Spalding,  History  of  English  Litei'ature 
(N.  Y.,  1853),  a  brief  manual,  good  in  parts,  but 
very  dry,  and  abounding  in  conceptions,  views, 
and  criticisms  which  omy  a  mature  and  widely 
read  person  can  appreciate;  Arnold,  Manual 
of  English  Literature  (London,  1862), — ^thishas 
many  good  points,  but  is  a  little  confused,  and 
wants  perspective ;  the  latter  half  of  the  work— 
the  Criticfd  Section — is  very  much  like  Spalding; 
Shaw,  A  Complete  Mantial  of  English  Literature^ 
edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL  D.,  with  a  sketch  of 
American  literature,  by  H.T.  Tuckerman  (N.Y., 
1867) ;  MoRELL,  Biographical  History  of  En- 
glish  Literature^  full  of  lessons  useful  to  young 
persons ;  Collier,  A  History  of  English  Liter- 
ature (N.  Y.,  1867),  a  brief  and  useful  manual; 
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Cleveland,  A  Compendium  of  Etiglish  Liter- 
atare,  from  MandeviUe  to  Cowper  (Phila.,  1848), 
and  Enalish  LitertUnre  of  t?ie  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury (Phil.,  1852J,  also  Compendium  of  Amer- 
ican Literature  (Phila.,  1859) ;  Undkrwood,  A 
Hand-Book  of  Ejiglish  Literature  —  British 
AuOwrs  (Boston,  1871),  and  American  Authors 
(Boston,  1872) ;  Duyckinck,  Cuclopcedia  of 
American  Literature  (2  vols.,  N.  Y.,  1856).  Of 
series,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  The 
Ctaretuhti  Press  Series,  one  of  the  best  pub- 
lished, is  edited  by  men  who  know  the  En- 
glish language  and  understand  their  subject; 
Chaucer y  by  R.  Morris,  is  one  of  the  most  care- 
fully edited  books  in  any  language ;  the  Shake- 
speare Plays  are  also  well  done.  Storrs  Series 
is  also  exc^ent ;  many  of  the  books  are  edited 
by  teachers,  who  understand  best  where  pupils 
ore  liable  to  meet  with  difficulty.  Of  the  London 
Series,  only  one  book  has,  as  yet,  appeared — 
Bacon's  Essays,  edited  by  E.  A.  Abbott.  This  is, 
however,  a  model  of  its  kind,  showing  how  a 
work  like  the  Essays,  full  of  weighty  thoughts 
and  precious  English,  ought  to  be  edited. — See 
also  Marsh,  The  Origin  and  History  of  tJte 
English  Language  (N.  Y.,  1862) ;  and  Reed, 
Lectures  oti  English  Literalttre  (^Phila.,  1855). 

SNTHXJSI ASM  is  an  emotion  of  so  strong 
a  kind  as  to  beget  self-forgetfulness,  and  to 
awaken  the  most  powerful  eneigies  of  the  mind. 
When  made  to  rest  upon  an  admiration  of  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  it  becomes  an 
educational  stimulus  of  a  very  useful  and  effect- 
ive character;  it  must  not,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  supersede  the  exercise  of  conscience, 
or  the  sense  of  what  is  right,  and  thus  de- 
generate into  moral  weakness.  Earnestness, 
rather  than  enthusiasm,  should  be  the  qual- 
ity inspired  by  the  educator ;  and  this  is  to  be 
effected  through  the  force  of  example,  because  the 

r  pathetic  influence  of  the  true  teacher  upon 
mind  of  his  pupil  is  almost  without  limit. 
Especially  should  that  spurious  kind  of  enthusi- 
asm be  repressed  which  is  characterized  by  a 
habitual  excitement  about  every  thing  that  is 
new,  and  which  tends  to  destroy  every  thing 
that  is  rational  and  stable  in  the  character.  En- 
thusiasm is  an  exceedingly  important  quality  in 
the  teacher  as  weU  as  m  the  pupil ;  indeed,  a 
teacher  can  scarcely  meet  with  any  true  success 
in  his  profession  who  is  not  enthusiastic  in  his 
devotion  to  it.  While  this  is  true  of  those  en- 
gaged in  any  vocatioti,  it  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  the  educator;  since  the  effectiveness  of 
his  work  depends  so  largely  upon  his  i  e^sonal 
zeal,  llie  b^t  results,  perhaps,  of  his  labors  are 
those  which  he  accomplishes  by  what  has  been 
aptly  called  unconscious  tuition, 

EP£E,  Charles  Michel,  Abb^  de  1\  a 
noted  French  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  and  the 
founder  of  the  system  of  instructing  t}ie  deaf  and 
dumb  by  means  of  a  language  of  signs,  was  bom 
at  Versailles,  Nov.  25.,  1712,  and  (Bed  in  Paris, 
Dec.  23.,  1789.  He  was  at  first  an  ecclesiastic, 
but  was  suspended  from  the  priesthood  in  conse- 
quence of  his  Jansenist  opinions.     While  living 


a  life  of  literary  leisure  in  Paris,  he,  m  1755, 
chanced  upon  two  deaf-mute  sisters  whose  edu- 
cation had  been  commenced  by  Pere  Vanin,  but 
who  were  then,  in  consequence  of  his  death, 
without  the  means  of  instruction.  De  Ttpee 
took  so  great  an  interest  in  their  condition,  that 
he  determined  to  undertake  the  task  of  teacbine 
them.  He  at  first  continued  the  method  o1 
Vanin,  that  of  pictures,  and  then  tried  articula- 
tion ;  but  being  dissatisfied  with  these  methods, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  using  a  system  of  signs. 
He  succeeded  so  well  that  he  took  others  u»ler 
his  instruction,  and  soon  oi^ganized  a  school 
which  he  continued,  at  his  own  expense,  till  hi» 
death.  It  is  said  that,  even  in  his  76th  year,  he 
deprived  himself  of  fuel  in  order  to  support  his 
school.  Joseph  H.  of  Austria  and  (^atherina  II. 
of  Russia  offered  him  royal  gifts,  but  he  declined 
them ;  as  his  great  wish  was  to  obtain  the  royal 
endowment  of  an  institution  for  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation. His  desire  was  not  realized  till  after  hi& 
death.  A  bronze  statue  has  been  erected  at 
Versailles  to  the  memory  of  De  r£p^  and  a 
bas-relief  placed  hj  citizens  of  Sweden  in  the 
church  of  8t.  Sulpioe.  In  1855,  the  centennial 
anniversaiy  of  the  establishment  of  his  school 
was  celebrated  at  Paris  b^  a  large  concourse  of 
persons,  including  delegations  from  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Listitution  des  sourds  ei  muets  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1774|;  which  was  revised  and  republished  under 
the  title  of  La  veritable  maniere  dinstruire  Iss 
sourds  et  muets  (Paris,  1784).  F.  Berthi»,  a 
deaf-mute,  wrote  nis  biography  (VAbb4  de  f£- 
p4e,  sa  Vie,  son  Apostolat,  etc.,  1852).  —  See 
also  I.  Valettr,  Vie  de  tAbbe  de  ttlpee  (Paris, 
1857) ;  and  B^bian,  tlloge  de  C  M.  de  r£p6e 
(183.3). 

EPISCOPAL  CHX7BCH,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word,  is  applied  to  any  church  hav- 
ing an  episcopal  form  of  government.  In  a  nar- 
rower sense,  it  is  commonly  used  as  the  collective 
name  of  the  churehes  wluch  had  their  origin  in 
the  English  Reformation  under  Henry  VHl.  The 
most  important  of  these  bodies  are  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the 
T'rotestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States.  The  Cliurch  of  England  and  the  C^hurch 
of  Ireland  constituted,  from  1801,  in  which  year 
the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Ireland 
was  passed,  until  Jan.  1..  1871,  when  the  Cliurcb 
of  Ireland  was  disestablished,  only  one  body 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
Ifind  and  Ireland.  Now  each  of  these  churches 
\A  an  independent  body,  as  are  also  the  Scotdi 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  In  1867,  the 
bishops  of  all  these  churches  assembled  in  a 
Pananglican  Council,  imder  the  presidency  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  deliberate  on 
the  common  interests  of  these  bodies.  AVe  shall 
treat  of  these  churches  separately. 

I.  Tlie  Church  (f  England — The  parent 
body  is  the  Church  of  England.  When  its  con- 
nection with  the  see  of  Rome  was  severed,  under 
Henry  VIII.,  the  avowed  intention  was  to  retom 
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to  the  purity  of  the  primitive  church  and  to  re- 
tain its  cre^  and  its  discipline.  The  doctrinal 
standards  of  the  church  are,  after  the  Scriptures, 
the  Book  of  Homilies,  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
and  the  Prayer-Book.  There  are  within  the 
church  three  widely  differing  schools,  known  as 
the  Hi^h  Church,  the  Low  Church,  and  the 
Broad  Church,  llie  High  Church  men  regard 
the  apostolical  succession  in  the  three  orders  of 
the  ministry  as  a  divine  institution;  the  Low 
Church  men  generally  look  upon  episcopacy  as 
not  essential  to  the  being  of  the  church,  and 
recognize  the  claims  of  disinters  to  be  members 
of  CSristB  body.  The  Broad  Church,  which  is 
of  more  recent  origin,  is  tolerant  of  doctrinal 
difference ;  and,  while  its  own  tendency  is  toward 
what  is  called  liberal  Christianitt/t  it  would  keep 
the  platform  of  the  church  sufficiently  broad  to 
have  room  also  for  the  high  and  low  church 
parties.  The  Church  of  Engird  is  the  established 
church  in  England  and  W^e8,and  the  king  is  its 
supreme  head  on  earth.  England  as  an  ecdesi- 
astical  territory  is  divided  into  two  provinces, 
Canterbury  and  Yoric,  with  an  archbishop  in 
each  and  25  bishops.  Each  province  has  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  called  a  convocation  and  consist- 
ing of  two  houses,  the  upper  house,  which  com- 
prises all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  and  the 
lower  house,  which  comprises  the  deans,  arch- 
deacons, proctors  of  chM>ters,  and  proctors  for 
the  parochial  clergy.  The  convocation  is  sum- 
moom  bv  the  archbishop  at  the  conmiand  of  the 
king,  and  its  decisions  have  no  le^  force,  since 
the  regulation  of  all  church  aifairs  belongs  to 
Parliament.  As  no  religious  census  is  taken  in 
England  and  Wales,  tiiere  are  no  official  state- 
ments of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  church ; 
the  population  connected  with  it  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  50  to  77  percent  of  the  entire 
population.  As  the  Church  of  England  is  estab- 
usned  by  law,  most  of  the  great  mstitutions  of 
learning,  including  the  national  universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  and  King's 
CoQe^,  London,  are  under  its  control.  All  these 
four  mstitutions  have  a  number  of  theological 
chairs,  and  until  recently  (1856)  academic  de- 
grees were  conferred  by  them  only  upon  candi- 
dates who  had  subscribed  to  the  mir^-nine  ar- 
ticles. All  the  Great  Public  Schools  and  the 
laige  majority  of  Grammar  Schools  are  under 
the  management  of  dergjrmen  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  study  of  theology  can  now 
be  pursued  at  any  of  the  universities  which 
have  been  named,  or  in  one  of  the  theological 
seminaries  which  have  been  founded  by  the 
bishops  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centu- 
ry. According  to  the  "  Kidendar  of  the  Church 
of  En^and  for  1876,"  the  Church  of  England 
had,  in  1875,  theological  seminaries  at  Birken- 
head (St.  Aldan's,  founded  1846),  Birmingham 
(theological  department  of  the  Queen's  College), 
Canterbury  (St.  Augustine's  Missionary  Coll^, 
founded  in  605,  suppressed  in  1538,  restored  in 
1848,  to  educate  nunisters  for  the  distant  depen- 
dencies of  the  empire);  Chichester  (1859);  Cud- 
desdon  (1854);  Cumberland  (St. Bees,  1816) ;  Lam- 


peter (St.  David's  College,  incorporated  1822); 
Lichfield  (1857);  Salisbury  (1860);  Wells  (1840). 
There  were  in  the  same  year,  under  the  control 
of  the  Church,  23  collies  and  schools  for  the 
training  of  school-masters  and  school-mistresses. 
The  educational  societies  connected  with  the 
Church  are  (1)  The  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  founded  in  1698;  (2)  ^e  Nar 
tional  Society  for  promoting  the  education  of  the 
Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  established  Church 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  instituted  in  1 81 1 , 
incorporated  in  1817;  (3)  Home  and  Colonial 
School  Society,  for  traimng  teachers  and  for  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  education  in  Chris- 
tian principles,  instituted  in  1836 ;  (4)  Church 
of  England  Education  for  the  maintenance  at 
schools  in  poor  districts.  The  number  of  colonial 
and  missionary  dioceses  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  rapidly  increased  during  the  present 
century,  ana  in  coimection  with  them  a  large 
number  of  educational  institutions  have  been 
established.  The  first  colonial  see  established 
was  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1787.  In  1875, 
the  whole  number  of  dioceses  was  60,  of  which 
5  were  in  India,  6  in  the  West  Indies,  12  in 
Africa,  16  in  Australasia,  and  15  in  North 
America.  For  further  information  in  regard  to 
the  schools  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
colonies  see  the  articles  on  the  several  provinces 
of  Canada,  on  India,  and  on  Australasia. 

11.  The  Church  cf  Ireland. — Although  sepa- 
rated from  the  Chiut;h  of  England  in  point  of 
administration  since  its  dis^tablishment,  in 
1871,  it  fuUy  agrees  with  it  in  doctrine.  The 
Church  has  two  archbishops,  at  Dublin  and  at 
Armagh,  and  ten  bishops.  It  is  governed  by  a 
genend  synod,  meeting  annually  in  Dublin,  and 
consisting  of  a  house  of  bishops  and  a  house  of 
clerical  and  lay  delates.  The  population  con- 
nected with  the  Church  was,  according  to  the 
census  of  1871,  683,295,  or  over  12  per  cent  of 
the  total  population.  The  largest  and  richest  edu-^ 
cational  institution  of  Ireland,  the  University  of 
Dublin,  also  called  Trinity  CoUe^,  is  in  close 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Irdand,  to  which 
its  officers  and  professors  belong.  As  religious 
tests  have  been  abolished,  the  General  Synod 
has  resolved  to  establish,  under  the  direct  man- 
agement of  the  Church,  a  new  divinity  schooL 
llie  coUece  of  St.  Columba,  at  Rathfamhamy. 
near  DubUn,  was  founded  in  1843,  to  afford  a 
good  English  education,  and  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  this  church.  The  education  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Synod  specially  designs 
"  to  add  to  the  secular  training  of  teachers  in 
the  central  school  of  the  Nation^  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, as  efficient  religious  instruction  as  they 
can  impart  in  the  very  limited  time  at  their  dis- 
posal." 

in.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ike 
United  States. — The  organization  of  the  "Church 
of  I^Ligland  people"  in  the  United  States  into  an 
independent  ecclesiastical  body  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1785 ;  but,  before  this,  Dr.  Seabury 
nad  been  elected  by  the  Episcopalians  of  Con- 
necticut to  be  their  bishop  and  nad  been  conse- 
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crated,  Nov.  14.,  1774,  by  three  Scottish  bishops. 
The  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  retained,  and  in  the  few  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  English  formularies,  it 
was  expressly  stated  that  "this  church  is  far  from 
intending  to  depart  from  the  Church  of  England 
in  any  essential  point  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or 
worship,  or  further  than  local  circumstances  re- 
quire." The  dioceses  formerly  corresponded  in 
number  and  extent  with  the  states ;  but,  in  1 834, 
a  division  of  the  state  dioceses  began.  Each 
diocese  has  a  diocesan  convention,  which  meets 
annually  and  is  composed  of  the  bishop,  clergy, 
and  dele^tes  chosen  by  the  laity.  The  General 
Convention,  which  meets  triennially,  is  composed 
of  all  the  bishops,  who  constitute  the  upper 
house,  and  four  clerical  and  four  lay  dele^tes 
from  each  diocesan  convention,  who  constitute 
the  lower  house.  The  Report  qf  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner  of  Education  for  1874  mentions  the 
following  universities  and  collies  as  being  imder 
the  control  or  influence  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church :  College  of  William  and  Mair,  at 
Williamsburgh,  Va.,  organized  in  1693 ;  Colum- 
bia College,  m  the  city  of  New  York,  organized 
in  1754  under  the  name  of  King's  Coll^  ; 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Ct.,  1823;  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1824;  Kenyon  College, 
Gambier,  O.,  1826  ;  Norwich  University,  North- 
field,  Vt.,  1834;  Burlington  College,  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  1846;  St  Paul's  College,  Palmyra,  Mo., 
1848 ;  Racine  College,  Racine,  Wise.,  1852 ;  St. 
Stephen's  College,  Anandale,  N.  Y.,  1858.  Ne- 
braska College,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  1865 ; 
Lehigh  University,  S.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1866;  Mis- 
sionary College  of  St.  Augustine,  Benicia,  Cal., 
1868;  University  of  the  South,  Suwanee,  Tenn., 
1868.  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  which  is  enumer- 
ated in  this  list,  has  not,  however,  a  strictly  de- 
nominational character,  as  different  religious  de- 
nominations are  represented  in  the  board  of 
trustees ;  but  the  majority  of  the  board  and  the 
presidents  of  the  institution  have  always  belonged 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Beside  these 
institutions,  14  schools  for  the  superior  instruction 
of  women  are  classified  as  Protestant  Episcopal, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  academies  and 
seminaries.  The  oldest  theological  school  of  the 
church  is  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York  City,  which  was  oi^nized  in  1820, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  General 
Convention.  The  board  of  trustees  consists  of 
all  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  of  one  trustee  from  each  diocese,  of  one 
additional  for  every  eight  clergymen,  of  one  more 
trustee  for  every  $2,000  contributed,  until  the 
same  amounts  to  310,000;  and  one  for  every 
additional  $10,000  contributed.  Since  then,  9 
other  schools  of  theology  have  been  organized. 
The  Sunday-Schools  of  the  church  had,  in  1875, 
235,943  scholars  taught  by  23,448  teachers.  The 
denominational  societies  for  educational  purposes 
are  (1)  The  P.  E.  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Evangelical  knowledge ;  (2)  The  P.  E.  Evangel- 
ical Education  Society ;  (3)  The  General  P.  E. 
Sunday-School  Union  and  Church  Book  Society. 


The  General  Convention,  at  its  triennial  meei- 
mgs,  regularly  appoints  a  joint  committee  on 
Christian  education. 

EPISCOPAL  METHODIST  COLLEGE, 
at  Uwistown,  111.,  an  institution  for  the  edn- 
cation  of  both  sexes,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  It  was 
opened  in  1873,  and  incorporated  in  1875.  It 
has  a  preparatory,  an  academic,  and  a  collegiate 
course.  Instruction  is  given  in  French,  German, 
music,  drawing,  painting,  and  book-keepng.  for 
which,  except  the  last,  an  extra  charge  is  made. 
The  regular  tuition  fee  varies  from  ^20  to  350 
per  vear.  For  the  special  business  course,  pur- 
sued separately,  the  fee  is  $40  a  year.  In  1674 
— 5,  there  were  6  instructors  and  89  students 
(35  preparatoiT,  27  academic,  13  coUeoate,  and 
14  in  special  branches).  W.  S.  McKinnejii 
(1876)  tne  president. 

EQUATION.     See  Algebra. 

EBASMUS,  BesideriuB,  was  bom  inBob- 
terdam,  Holland,  Oct.  28.,  1467,  and  died  in  Basd 
July  12.,  1536.  Bis  original  name,  Gerard,  he 
translated  into  its  supposed  Latin  and  Greek 
equivalents,  Desiderius  and  '£pa<r///oc;  these  he 
united  to  form  the  new  name  which  he  afte^ 
wards  assumed.  In  the  convent  school  of  Deven- 
ter,  where  he  was  educated,  he  distinguished  him- 
self so  much,  that  even  then  it  was  predicted 
that  he  would  become  the  most  learned  man  of 
the  ace.  After  the  death  of  his  parents,  his  tutors 
sent  him  to  a  school  at  Bois-le-Duc  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  priesthood;  and,  in  1486,  a  fnaid 
persuaded  him  to  enter  a  convent  near  Gouda. 
in  1492,  the  bishop  of  Cambray  took  him  into 
his  service,  and  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 
Five  years  later,  he  left  for  the  University  of 
Paris;  and  thenceforward,  he  lived  in  France, 
England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  for  the  most 
part  independent,  or  supported  by  distinguished 
patrons.  He  acted  as  a  private  teacher  here  and 
there,  and  was  for  a  short  time  professor  of  theol- 
ogy and  Greek  at  Cambridge;  but  he  soon  le- 
signed,  and  avoided  after  that  any  fixed  positicxL 
The  fame  of  bis  learning  spread  throu^out  the 
civilized  world,  and  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  several  universities.  Heboki- 
ly  attacked  Scholastic  theology,  and  worked  most 
powerfully  to  revive  classical  feaming.  This  he  did 
as  well  by  the  clearness  of  his  own  style  and  l^ 
his  classical  knowledge  as  by  the  satire  and  nd- 
icule  which  he  directed  against  the  ScholastMs. 
For  a  long  time  the  Reformers  regarded  him  as 
in  sympafliy  with  them,  but  he  soon  separated 
from  them  and  was  even  involved  in  a  literaiy 
conflict  with  Luther.  In  personal  character,  h& 
was  egotistic,  timid,  and  undecided,  —  fauHs 
which  became  especially  prominent  at  that 
period  of  the  Reformation.  He  contributed 
little  to  the  profound  thinking  of  his  time,  but 
was  a  critic  and  a  scholar  rather  than  a  phi- 
losopher ;  nevertheless,  his  unboimded  powers  of 
satire  served  to  wrench  men  violently  out  oi 
their  accustomed  mode  of  thinking,  and,  in  this 
way,  he  acted  as  a  powerful  ferment,  especially 
in  the  revival  of  claaBTcal  studies.    His  great 
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aoqnaintance  with  classical  authors  and  his 
mastery  of  the  Latin  language  made  his  ridicule 
the  most  effective  possible  against  the  dense 
ignorance  of  his  opponents.  His  two  most 
famous  works  in  this  direction  were  his  Mori(P 
Encomium  (Praise  q/^/'o/Zj/),  published  in  1512, 
and  the  Colioquia  Puerilin  (Children's  Talks), 
in  1518.  The  former  derided  the  dialectical 
labyrinth  in  which  the  theologians  had  lost 
themselves,  the  svUogisms  of  the  Scholastics, 
and  the  zeal  witn  which  they  persecuted  and 
condemned  every  opinion  which  differed  from 
their  own.  The  latter  contains  conversations  upon 
almost  every  thing,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  full 
of  satires  upon  i&  monks,  a  cloister  life,  pilgrim- 
ages, etc.  This  book  was  condemned  by  the 
Sorbonne.  forbidden  in  France,  burned  in  Hnain, 
and  prohibited  in  Rome  to  all  Christenaom; 
nevertheless,  both  works  exerted  a  tremendous 
influenoe.  In  1516,  Erasmus  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  New  Testament  with  a  Latin 
translation,  which  worked  powerfuUy  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Reformation.  Of  his  educational 
works,  the  most  important  are:  Adftgia  (The 
^dd^),  published  in  1500;  De  RaHvne  Stiuiii 
(Of  the  Order  <f  Studies),  in  1512;  the  trans- 
lation of  Theodore  Gaza's  Greek  mmmar ;  and 
InsiUutio  Principis  Christiani  (Education  of  a 
Christian  prince)  in  1516.  In  1526,  he  pub- 
lished a  book  upon  Christian  matrimony,  the 
last  section  of  which  treats  of  family  culture. 

Erasmus  divides  education  into  four  parts: 
(1)  Religious-ethical  culture ;  (2)  Intellectual 
culture ;  (3)  Material  culture;  (4)  Formal  cult- 
ure. By  the  third  division  is  meant  cleverness 
or  skill  in  our  daily  labors ;  and,  by  the  fourth, 
a  knowledge  of  the  amenities  of  cultured  society. 
ThB  di^on.  however,  wax  not  very  strictly  ot- 
served  by  him.  He  regarded  the  institution  of 
marriage  as  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
proper  culture  of  children.  He  gives  many  rules, 
partly  medical  and  partly  moral,  upon  the  way 
m  which  matrons  should  live  in  order  to  secure 
ikn^  best  results  for  their  children.  The  greatest 
care,  he  asserted,  should  be  taken  with  young 
children  to  prevent  vanity  and  vice  from  spring- 
ing up.  Good  birth  is  much,  but  good  education 
is  more.  In  the  weight  which  he  placed  upon  edu- 
cation in  comparison  with  inherited  tendencies, 
Erasmus  incurred  the  charge  of  Pelagianism. 
Indeed,  in  his  work  De  Fueris  statim  ac 
Hberaliter  instituendis,  he  expressly  refers  the 
chief  part  of  so-called  original  sin,  to  temptation 
and  bad  example.  Instruction  proper  should 
not  begin  before  the  seventh  year.  Upon  the 
subject  of  teachers  and  school-houses,  Erasmus  is 
never  tired  of  pouring  out  a  flood  of  ridicule. 
The  greatest  care  shovdd  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  teachers ;  and  if  possible,  instruction  should  be 
private.  The  contagion  of  great  schools  ought  to 
be  guarded  against.  A  clear  pronimciation,  as  well 
as  facility  in  reading  and  writing,  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  all  cla»es.  Rich  parents,  however, 
should  not  fail  to  teach  their  children  some 
trade.  The  study  of  language  should  precede 
the  study  of  things,  as  a  knowkdge  of  things  can 


be  reached  only  through  language.  The  first 
thing  to  study  is  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  for 
nearly  every  thing  worth  knowing  is  found  in 
these  languages.  They  should  a£o  be  studied 
together,  as  their  near  relationship  lightens  the 
labor  of  acquiring  them,  llie  grammatical  rules 
must  be  as  few  and  precise  as  possible ;  and  the 
study  of  language  should  be  carried  on  rather  by 
reading  than  by  learning  rules  by  heart.  As  soon 
as  any  one  has  a  fair  foundation  in  the  languages, 
hQ  should  proceed  to  study  things.  The  fest 
sources  for  this  study  are  the  Greek  authors. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  memory, 
and  the  best  means  are  a  right  understanding  of 
the  subject,  a  proper  order  of  thought,  and 
careful  distinction.  The  notion  that  all  Latinity 
must  be  Ciceronian  filled  him  with  incredible 
disgust  The  study  of  Latin  ought  to  include 
all  the  authors,  and  those  pretended  Cioeronians 
who  will  hear  of  nobody  but  Cicero  were  in- 
tolerable. The  nseudo-claasical  enthusiasm  which 
could  fii)d  nothing  valuable  in  any  other  litera- 
ture also  came  in  wr  condemnation.  Above  and 
before  all  else,  is  religious  instruction  important. 
The  minds  of  childiren  must  be  so  filled  with 
the  great  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it 
shall  seem  to  them  the  greatest  reality  of  life, 
llie  world  and  life  must  always  be  spoken  of  as 
imder  the  immediate  control  of  God.  If  good 
seed  be  sown  in  this  way,  the  best  fruit  may  be 
looked  for ;  still  the  most  important  means  of 
teaching  morality  is  by  example. 

Erasmus  insisted  also  upon  similar  instruction 
for  girls.  It  is  sufficient  according  to  many,  he 
says,  to  keep  a  girl  shut  up  and  away  from  men 
until  she  is  married,  while  often  enough  she  is 
more  injured  by  shallow  women  than  by  an  as- 
sociation with  men.  Chastity  must  of  course  be 
maintained ;  but  she  alone  is  chaste  who  knows 
what  chastity  is,  and  how  to  maintain  it  Inno- 
cence suffers  chiefly  from  bad  example;  and 
parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  do  nothmg  imbe- 
coming  in  the  presence  of  even  their  youngest 
daughters.  He  also  inveighs  severely  against 
love  songs  and  romances,  lascivious  £moe8 
and  pictures..  Girls,  too,  ought  to  receive  a 
liberal  education.  The  multitude  holds  it  to  be 
folly,  but  wise  men  know  that  nothing  is  more 
advantageous  to  the  morals  of  women  than  ex- 
tended knowledge. 

An  edition  of  the  works  of  Erasmus  was 
published,  after  his  death,  by  Rhenanus,  at  Basel 
(9  vols.,  1540 — 41) ;  a  more  complete  edition 
was  published  by  Le  Clerc,  in  Leyaen  (10  vols., 
foL,  1703  —  6).  Biographies  of  Erasmus  have 
been  published  in  English  by  Jortin,  Knight, 
Charles  Butler,  and  R.  B.  Dnimmond  (2  vols., 
London,  1873). 

ERIGENA,  John  ScotuB,  one  of  the  greats 
est  philosophers  and  scholars  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  in 
one  of  the  British  iSands  fprobably  Ireland),  and 
died  about  880.  Charles  me  Bald  appointed  him 
head-master  to  the  oourt  school  of  Faris,  which 
under  his  direction  made  so  great  progress,  that  it 
was  no  longer  called  schola  PalaHiy  but  Palatium 
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schoUz,  His  instruction,  which  was  confined 
chiefly  to  philosophy  and  the  classics,  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  progress  of  philosophical 
studies.  As  his  own  philosophic^  views  re- 
sembled, in  some  respects,  those  held  by  the 
Neoplatonists  of  Alexandria,  he  has  been  called 
the  last  of  that  school ;  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
regarded  as  the  first  forerunner  of  the  Scholas- 
tics. Special  works  on  Eri^na  have  been  written 
by  Staudenmaier  (1834),  Taillandier  (184d),and 
Huber  (1861). 

SBNESTI,  John  August,  a  German 
philologist  and  educator,  bom  August  4.,  1 707,  in 
Tenns^t,  Thuringia;died  September  11.,  1781. 
In  1731,  he  became  connected  with  the  Thomas 
School  at  Leipsic;  and.  in  1742,  he  was  made 
profe«or  at  the  univewity  of  the  same  city,  in 
which  position  he  remained  until  his  death.  His 
chief  fame  rests  upon  his  philological  studies  and 
writings.  He  edited  a  ffreat  many  classical  works, 
and  was  a  most  enthusiastic  Humanist.  His 
work  on  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment {InstUutio  ItUerpretis  Novi  TestamenHj 
3d  edit.,  1775;  English  translation  by  C.  H. 
Perrot,  Edinburgh,  2  vols.,  1833— 43)  opened  the 
way  to  a  freer  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is 
re^rded  as  a  forerunner  of  the  later  rationalistic 
criticism.  The  sum  of  all  culture  lay,  for  him, 
in  the  classics.  **  lliey  unite  beauty  of  content 
with  beauty  of  form ;  and  out  of  them  one  wins 
political  sagacity,  practical  wisdom,  and  moral 
culture."  According  to  his  method,  less  weight  is 
placed  upon  grammatical  rules  than  upon  diligent 
reading,  which  he  thought  the  best  way  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  Latin  fluently.  This  reading, 
too,  should  be  rapid,  taking  in  whole  books  in  a 
short  time;  this  he  thought  a  better  way  of  acquir- 
ing the  spirit  of  a  language  than  spending  weeks 
upon  single  sentences  with  grammar  and  diction- 
ary. Literal  translation  he  banished,  and  in- 
sisted upon  an  actjuaintanoe  with  the  public  life 
of  the  ancients,  m  order  to  understand  them 
rightly.  Besides  his  classical  works.  Emesti 
published  a  book  upon  the  elements  of  various 
studies  (Initia  Dodrince  Sdidioris),  It  treats 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  the  elements  of 

fhiloeophy.  These  are  divided  into  five  parts : 
1)  Metaphysics,  embracing  ontology,  psychology, 
and  natural  theology;  (2)  Dialectics ;  (3)  Morals, 
embracing  ethics  and  the  law  of  nature;  (4) 
Politics  ;  (5)  Physics.  ITie  high  estimation  in 
which  Emesti  was  held  in  Saxony,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  his  system  was  adopted  by  the 
state  Latin  schools  in  1773,  and  remained  sdmost 
entirely  unchanged  until  1835. 

EBSKINE  COLLEGE,  at  Due  West,  Ab- 
beville Co.,  S.  C,  under  the  control  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterians  (the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  South),  was  founded  in  1839.  It 
has  large  and  commodious  buildings ;  libraries, 
containing  12,500  volumes;  a  well-selected  ge- 
ological cabinet;  a  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus ;  together  with  an  excellent  equatorial, 
refracting  telescope,  mounted  in  an  observatory 
which  afbrds  a  magnificent  view  of  the  heavens. 
The  amoimt  of  its  productive  funds  is  $45,000. 


There  is  a  preparatc»y  course  of  two  yean,  and 
a  collegiate  course  of  four  years.  In  1874-~5. 
there  were  5  profeasors,  77  students  (56  collegiate. 
13  preparatory,  and  8  irregular),  and  356 
alumni.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Grier,  D.  D.,  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

ESTHETIC  CTJLTUBE.  Esthetics  (Gr. 
at(r&TlTiK6^,  from  nurdnvro^m^  to  perceive),  the 
science  which  treats  of  taste  and  its  object,  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  has  been  recog- 
nized, since  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  m 
an  independent  branch  of  philosophy.  Dep^ 
ing,  as  it  does,  upon  the  exercise  of  a  special  £m> 
ulty  of  the  mind,  it  forms  a  part  of  the  basiB  of 
a  complete  and  harmonious  education.  How- 
ever well  the  intellect,  the  will,  or  the  consdeiice 
of  an  individual  may  have  been  trained,  if  es- 
thetic culture  is  wanting,  he  must  coQtiniie  mde 
and  unrefined ;  and,  hence,  in  a  oompariaon  of 
nations  which  are  esthetically  cultivated  with 
such  as  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  we  find  & 
marked  difiierenoe  in  the  degree  as  well  as  in  the 
general  character  of  the  civilization  whidi  thej 
respectively  present.  The  esthetic  element,how- 
ever,  cannot  be  wholly  wanting.  Even  the  rud- 
est nations  or  the  most  barbarous  tribes  manifest 
delight  in  those  objects  which  satis^  their  nat- 
ural sense  of  the  beautiful.  Like  children,  the]r 
feel  an  intense  fondness  for  showy  omamenti. 
uncouth  pictures  and  images,  harsh  and  dis- 
cordant music,  and  grotesque  dances.  The  k>Te 
of  these  things  springs  from  the  esthetic  pnn- 
ciple  in  their  minds,  in  its  uncultivated  and 
partly  undeveloped  condition.  Their  percep- 
tions of  the  beautiful  are,  like  their  thoughts  aod 
their  reasonings,  processes  unregulated  uui  mis- 
directed. They  have,  also,  the  moral  sMise— the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  but  not  knowing  bow 
to  distingiSsh  riuht  from  wrong,  they  often  coo- 
scientiously  perform  acts  which,  judged  bjr  & 
proper  standard  of  rectitude,  are  repreheDsible 
in  the  highest  degree ;  for  conscience  is  only  the 
general  impression  that  a  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  exists,  not  a  power  to  discrim- 
inate between  specific  ri^ht  and  wrong.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  esthetic  principle  is  the  sense 
by  which  the  mind,  in  a  general  way,  distiD- 
guishes  between  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is 
ugly  ;  but  it  does  not  teach  specifically  what  ob- 
jects are  beautiful.  Uence,  however  advanced 
persons  may  be  in  esthetic  culture*  they  wiU  still 
differ  to  some  extent  in  this  specific  mscrinuDa- 
tion.  This  difference  we  at^bute  to  a  diveiaty 
of  taste,  the  word  taste  being  used  to  desigDate 
the  esthetic  principle  or  ffunilty  of  the  mind. 
We  find,  also,  the  same  diversity  in  the  exom^ 
of  the  moral  sense,  in  the  absence  of  a  settled 
standard,  some  persons  regarding  as  worthy  of 
approbation  the  same  act  mat' ouiers  look  upon 
as  decidedly  sinful. 

llie  aim  of  esthetic  education  must,  thwefore. 
be  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  t.  c.,thc 
taste,  (1)  by  showing  what  the  elements  of  beau- 
ty are,  and  thus  establishing  in  the  mind  a  proper 
standard  of  the  beautiful ;  (2)  by  presenting  to 
the  mind  simple  forms  of  beauty,  for  the  purpose 
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of  Ohwtrating  tills  ftnalysis  of  tbe  elements,  and 
.abo  impressing  them  deeply  upon  the  mind,  as 
tbe  fomidation  of  esthetic  culture ;  and  (3)  by 
practice  in  criticism,  so  that  the  mind  may  be 
trained  to  judge  whether  in  any  complex  object, 
either  of  nature  or  art,  tlie  elementary  principles 
of  beauty  are  present,  and  in  their  normal  or 
proper  combination.  The  elements  of  beauty 
are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind ;  and,  theiiefore,  our  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  and  how  they  are  to  be  combined 
must  be  derived  from  experience  and  observation, 
upon  the  results  of  which  esthetics  as  a  science 
must  be  based.  The  educator  must,  antecedent- 
ly to  the  exercise  of  his  professional  skill,  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  this,  just  as  the  teacher 
of  mathematics  or  of  physics  must  be  versed  in 
those  branches,  b;fore  he  learns  how  to  teach 
them ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  esthetical 
culture,  it  is  the  faculty  that  is  immediately  ad- 
dressed, the  primary  object  being  disciplinary ; 
while  in  most  other  departments  of  instruction, 
discipline  is  a  secondary  object,  the  primary  aim 
being  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
tau^t.  To  illustrate,  we  do  not,  in  elementary 
schools,  teach  esthetics  as  such ;  but  we  strive  to 
cultivate  the  esthetic  faculty  by  instruction  in 
drawing,  painting,  music,  etc.  (See  Art-Educa- 
tion, Drawing,  and  Music.)  In  this  department 
of  teaching,  the  practical  value  of  the  subjects 
themselves  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance, 
but  the  development  of  the  pupil's  taste  is  in- 
dispensable to  any  true  progress,  and,  therefore, 
during  the  earlier  stages  at  least,  must  be  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  the  educator.  When  the  mind  nas 
become  enriched  with  varied  forms  of  beauty,  the 
mechanical  skill  will  soon  advance  to  the  degree 
requisite  to  give  them  expression.  This  work 
commences  in  the  kindergarten,  and  is  continue  I 
in  the  object  lessons  of  the  primary  school,  by 
means  of  varied  exercises  in  /orm  (q.  v.)  or 
color  (q.y,)  The  most  rudimental  exercises  in 
drawing  snould  have  a  strict  reference  to  thirt 
principk ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pupils  should  be  re- 
quired to  delineate  not  uncouth  figures,  but 
simple  forms  of  beauty.  The  hand  and  the  eye 
may  be  trained,  it  is  true,  by  practice  in  drawing 
any  forms,  whether  beautifiu  or  not ;  but  the 
taste  is  to  be  developed  and  cultivated  as  well ; 
and,  therefore,  only  such  forms  as  appeal  to  the 
esthetic  sense  should  be,  at  first,  presented.  The 
elementanr  forms  of  the  script  letters  are  illus- 
trative of  tbe  esthetic  principle;  and,  hence, 
writing  is  a  means  of  esthetic  culture.  The  let- 
ters themselves  being,  however,  complex  forms, 
it  is  held  that  rudimentary  drawing  should  pre- 
cede writing.  "The  experience  of  many  good 
teachere,"  says  Wickersnam,  "seems  to  prove 
that  pupils  should  receive  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  drawing  before  they  begin  to  write, 
and  that  such  lessons  are  better  calculated  than 
any  others  to  aid  the  pupil  in  attaining  the 
power  of  conceiving  forms  correctly." 

Esthetics  is  not  only  concerned  in  the  beauty 
of  forms;  it  embraces  the  objects  of  every  bodily 
•ense,  and  also  of  what  may  be  called  the  inner 


sense,  —  a  discriminatiye  consdousneos  of  the 
beautiful  in  thought  and  action,  which  the  rhet- 
orician, the  poet,  and  the  orator  recognize  and 
address  in  their  several  spheres  of  activity.  That 
part  of  esthetics  which  depends  upon  the  ob- 
jects of  hearing  is  cultivated  by  means  of  music, 
which  is  the  expression  of  the  beautiful  in 
sound.  The  same  ^ding  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  instruction  in  this  as  to  the  teaching  of 
form.  Simple  melodious  combinations,  regular 
and  beautiful  in  themselves,  should  be  constantly 
employed ;  all  that  is  harsh  and  dissonant  should 
be  avoided.  (See  Music.J  The  beauty  of  com- 
position, that  is,  rhetorical  beauty,  depending  up- 
on subtler  principles,  requires  a  more  careful 
treatment  in  education.  Habit  and  association, 
however,  play  an  important  part  in  this  branch 
of  esthetic  culture;  and,  therefore,  the  child, 
even  from  its  earliest  years,  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  hear  only  chaste,  pure  expressions;  and 
the  most  familiar  colloquialisms  should  be  en- 
tirely free  from  what  is  coarse  and  vulgar,  and 
especially  from  slang.  The  esthetic  element  in 
poetry  cannot  be  addressed  until  an  advanced 
stage  of,  culture  has  been  reached.  Poetry  is 
the  expression  of  the  beautiful  by  means  of 
words;  it  embraces  rhetorical  beauty,  and  the 
beauty  of  thought  and  action,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
ternal forms. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  quite  ob- 
vious that  teachers  themselves  should  possess 
esthetic  culture,  and  should  fully  understand  the 
peculiar  function  of  this  department  of  educa- 
tion in  a  harmonious  development  of  the  human 
mind.  Nothing  with  which  the  young  pupil  is 
brought  in  contact  should  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  offend  the  finest  taste.  What  may  be 
called  the  esthetics  of  the  school-room  should  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  attention.  There  are,  in 
eveiy  school-room,  resources  for  producing  pleas- 
ant impressions.  I'he  furniture  shoidd  be  neat 
and  tasteful,  and  should  be  kept  in  precise  order; 
the  apartment  should  be  scrupulously  clean;  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  should  be  embellished  with 
pleasing  natural  objects,  such  as  flowers,  plants, 
shells,  etc.;  as  well  as  with  simple  works  of  art, — 
pictures,  busts,  etc.  Maps,  globes,  and  other 
school  apparatus,  kept  in  go<xl  order,  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  school-room  in  a  proper  manner 
and  ready  for  use.  will  have  a  pleasing  and  happy 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The  following 
are  the  observations  of  a  practical  teacher  who 
has  evidently  learned  to  apply  the  esthetic 
culture  of  her  own  mind  to  the  simple  purposes 
of  district  school  instruction  :  "  Much  can  be 
done  toward  making  a  room  pleasant  by  a  skill- 
ful seating  of  pupik.  There  are  harmonies  of 
proportion  and  color  to  be  observed.  A  girls' 
school  always  seems  brighter  than  a  boys'  school. 
The  colors  of  the  dress  of  girls  give  warmth  to 
the  room  in  winter,  and  uie  light  clothing  of 
summer  gives  an  air  of  freshness  and  coolness. 
The  eye  requires  that  the  pupils  shall  be  graded 
from  rear  to  front  according  to  size.  A  hap- 
hazard arrangement  in  this  r^ard  is  never  satis- 
factory—  But,  after  all,  the  soul  of  the  teacher 
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has  greatly  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  the  school. 
A  l£ht  glows  in  the  face  of  the  consdentious, 
gentle,  sympathetic  teacher,  which  illuminates 
all  the  room  with  ita  brightness.  In  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  own  character,  she  sees  in  the  seats 
truthfulness,  confidence,  respect,  and  love ;  and 
so  the  spiritual  beauty  sanctifies  and  glorifies  all 
the  beauty  secured  by  ornamentation,  by  any 
and  every  device  in  material  things." 

Among  the  foremost  writers  on  esthetics,  are 
Baumgaiiten,  who  first  established  the  claims  of 
esthetics  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  science,  He- 
gel, Schiller,  Vischer,  Carriere,  in  Germany; 
Cousin,  Jouifroy,  and  Taine,  in  France ;  Dugald 
Stewart,  Hutchison,  Alison,  Jeffrey,  and  Payne 
Knight,  in  England  ;  and  Henry  N.  Day  ( T/ie 
Science  of  J^thetics,  New  Haven,  1872)  and 
Bascom  (Lectures  on  Esthetics^  New  York,  1872), 
in  the  United  States.  A  critical  history  of 
esthetics,  from  Plato  to  the  present  times,  has 
been  written  by  Schuster  (Kritische  Geschichte 
der  Aesthetik,  Berlin,  1872). 

ETIENNE,  or  Estienne,  Henry  and 
Robert.    See  Stephens. 

ETON  COLLEGE.     See  England. 

ETYMOLOGY  (Or.  ervfioh)yia,  from  Hv 
fiov,  the  true  meaning  of  a  word),  a  depart- 
ment of  philological  science  which  explains  the 
derivation  of  words  and  their  literal  meaning. 
This  is  historical  etymology.  (See  English, 
Study  of,  and  PHnx)LOGY.)  The  tenn  is  also 
applied  to  that  part  of  grammar  which  relates 
to  the  classification  of  words  as  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  their  various  inflections,  used  to  in- 
dicate their  relations  to  one  another,  or  modifi- 
cations of  the  general  ideas  which  they  express. 
This  is  grammatical  etymology.  (See  Grammar.) 
As  a  branch  of  elementary  instruction,  it  teaches 
the  component  parts  of  words, — root,  prefix,  and 
suffix,  and  by  explaining  the  primitive  meaning 
of  these  parts  in  the  language  from  which  they 
are  derived,  shows  the  exact  literal  meaning  of 
the  words.     (See  Words,  Analysis  of.) 

EUBEKA  COLLEGE,  at  Eureka,  Wood- 
ford coimty,  111.,  under  the  control  of  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  was  founded  as  an 
academy  in  1849,  ana  chartered  as  a  college  in 
1855.  The  coll^  campus  is  in  a  spacious  grove 
of  forest  trees.  There  are  two  substantial  brick 
buildings.  The  endowment  fund  is  nearly 
850,000,  only  about  half  of  which  is  now  avail- 
able. The  institution  has  libraries  containing 
2,500  volumes,  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
the  physical  sciences,  and  a  museum  of  geology 
and  natural  history.  It  comprises  five  depart- 
ments; namely,  college,  Bible  (preparatory  to 
the  ministry),  normal,  business,  and  music.  The 
college  department  comprises  a  preparatory,  a 
baccalaureate  (similar  to  the  ordinary  college 
course),  a  scientific,  and  an  academic  course. 
The  scientific  course  differs  from  the  baccalaure- 
ate in  omitting  the  Greek  and  one  half  of  the 
Latin.  The  academic  course  omits  the  Greek, 
one  half  of  the  Latin,  two  terms  in  algebra,  an- 
alytical geometry  and  the  calculus,  and  adds 
French  or  German.     French  or  German  may 


be  substituted  for  the  Latin  of  the  sd^tafic 
and  the  academic  course.  The  college  year  ib 
divided  into  three  terms,  and  the  Uution  iee 
per  term  is  as  follows :  preparatory  course,  $8 ; 
Bible,  free ;  college,  310 ;  nomud,  $10.  In 
1874—5,  there  were  6  professors,  215  students 
in  the  college  department,  27  in  the  Bible  de- 
partment, 68  in  tne  commercial  department  and 
47  in  the  music  department;  total,  deducting  rep- 
etitions, 234,  of  whom  146  were  males  and  88 
females;  the  number  of  alitmni  was  74.  The 
presidents  have  been  as  follows :  Wm.  M.  Brown, 
George  Callender,  C.  L.  Loos,  B.  W.  Johnson, 
H.  W.  Everest,  A.  M.  Weston,  and  B.  J.  Kad- 
ford,  the  present  incumbent. 

EVAKaELIOAL  ASSOCLA.TION,  a  re- 
ligious denomination  in  the  United  States,  which 
took  its  rise  in  Penngrlvania  in  1800,  through  the 
labors  of  the  Rev.  tJacob  Albright,  who  desired 
to  reform  the  German  churches  m  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. The  confession  of  faith  and  the  polity 
of  this  church  are  so  similar  to  that  of  the  Medh 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  that  it  has  somedma 
been  called  the  (ierman  Methodist  Cliurch.  Like 
the  Methodists,  it  has  fuinual  conferences  and  a 
general  conference,  which  meets  every  foxu*  years, 
jlie  form  of  government  is  episcopal,  but  its 
bishops  are  elected  only  for  a  term  of  four  yeais, 
not,  as  among  the  Methodists,  for  life.  For  25 
years,  the  church  had  to  struggle  against  violent 
opposition ;  but  since  then  it  has  made  rapid 
progress ;  so  that,  in  1875,  it  had  19  annual  con- 
ferences with  836  itinerant  preachers,  519  local 
preachers,  95,253  members,  and  1,233  churches. 
The  church  arose  among  the  Germans,  and  has 
remained  to  a  large  extent  a  German-speaking 
body.  Two  of  the  annual  conferences  are  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  the  one  in  Canada, 
and  the  other  in  Germany.  The  first  college  of 
the  church,  the  North-western  College,  was  o^ 
ganized  at  Plainfield,  W'ill  Co.,  HI.,  in  1861,  and 
received  a  charter  in  1865.  In  1870,  the  colkae 
was  removed  to  Naperville,  Du  Page  Co.,  l£, 
and  has  now  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000. 
Its  annual  expenditures  amount  to  about  $14,000. 
(See  NoRTH-wKSTERN  College.)  A  theoloeical 
school.  The  Union  Biblical  Institute,  has  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  college,  at  the 
same  place,  having  an  endowment  fund  <d 
$30,000.  Other  educational  institutions  under 
the  control  of  the  church  are  the  Union  Semi- 
nary, at  New  Berlin,  Pa.,  and  ihe  Ebenear 
Orphan  Institution,  at  Flatrock,  Ohio.  Great 
attention  is  given  to  the  Sunday-school  cause. 
The  number  of  schools  of  this   class  was  re- 

rorted,  at  the  General  Conference  of  1875,  as 
,509,  with  16,875  officers   and  teadieis  and 
90,090  scholars. 

SVENING  SCHOOLS,  or  Ni^ht  Schools, 
have  been  established  in  many  countries,  gener- 
ally in  large  cities,  as  a  part  of  the  pubhe^ool 
system,  for  two  purposes :  (1)  to  give  to  those 
of  the  school  population  who  caimot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  day  school,  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  an  elementary  education; 
and,  (2)  to  enable  adults  who  have  finished  the 
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(Xfaxee  of  instrnction  in  the  public  day  school,  to 
acquire  additional  knowledge,  especiaUy  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  their  particular  occupations  or 
professions.  In  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  there  are  elementary  eyening  schools 
for  children  employed  in  factories;  in  the 
United  States,  a  laij^  portion  of  the  pupils  of 
eTening  schools  consists  of  persons  wno  have 
passed  the  school  age.  In  most  cases,  the  school 
regulations  exclude  all  children  below  a  certain 
age,  and  also  provide  that  no  pupils  shall  be  ad- 
mitted who  are  not  engaged  in  a  useful  occupa- 
tion during  the  day.  In  those  countries  where  edu- 
cation has  been  made  compulsory,  the  evening 
schools  are  almost  exclusively  schools  for  adults, 
heing  chiefly  intended  to  give  to  young  apprentices, 
mechanics,  clerks,  or  peasants  an  opportunity  to 
continue  their  school  education.  (See  Adults, 
Schools  FOR.)  In  Germany,  the  Sunday-schools 
long  served  for  this  purpose  (see  Sunday-Schools)  , 
^e  spreading  of  evening  schools  being  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  But  wherever  even- 
mg  schools  have  been  established,  they  are  pre- 
fenred  by  a  large  number  of  pupils.  In  some 
countries,  the  Sunday  school  ana  the  evening 
school  are  combined,  the  pupils  being  taught  in 
some  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  on  Sundays,  and 
in  others  on  the  evenings  of  the  week  days.  Even- 
ing high  schools,  which  offer  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  study,  or  afford  technical  in- 
struction to  artisans  and  others,  are  compara- 
tively rare.  Such  are  the  Evening  High  School 
and  the  schools  of  the  Cooper  Union  (q.  v.),  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  Maiyland  Institute 
Art  Night  Schools  in  Baltimore,  and  the  OTal- 
bn  Polytechnic  Institute  of  St.  Louis.  In  some 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  foreigners 
derive  very  great  benefit  from  the  evening  schools, 
in  the  instruction  afforded  in  the  English  lan- 
guage by  teachers  who  speak  the  language  of 
the  students.  Free  evening  drawing  schools 
are  quite  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  For  statistics  in  r^ard  to  the  evening 
schools  in  the  different  cities,  see  their  respective 
titles.  In  England,  according  to  the  "  New  Code 
of  Regulations,"  of  1876,  the  managers  of  an 
evening  school  which  has  held  not  less  than  forty- 
five  sessions  in  the  course  of  a  year,  may  daim  a 
government  ^nt.  Special  provisions  regulate 
the  examination  of  each  of  these  schools.  The 
number  of  night  schools  in  England,  in  1875, 
was  73,  with  38,597  male  pupils,  and  8,785 
females.  In  Wiirtemberg,  local  magistrates  are 
authorized  to  enforce  the  statutes  by  which  all 
mechanics  who  have  attained  the  16th  year  are 
required  to  attend  the  technical  complementary 
evening  schools,  thus  making  evening  school  in- 
struction compulsory.  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
evening  school  pupils  are  rewarded  for  regular 
and  punctual  attendance,  good  behavior,  and  at- 
tention to  study,  by  a  year's  free  membership  in 
the  pubUc  libraiy.  More  than  1,000  of  these 
pupils  have  obtained  this  award  during  a  single 
tenn  by  attending  sixty  evenings  out  of  the  sixty- 
four. 


In  the  organization  and  management  of  even- 
ing schools,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  adapt 
the  subjects  and  processes  of  instruction  to  the 
ase,  character,  and  circumstances  of  the  pupils. 
Inoee  methods  which  are  particularly  appropri- 
ate for  the  education  of  children,  and  most  of  the 
machinery  of  school-keeping  which  is  associated 
with  childhood  should  be  di^;arded  as  distasteful 
to  the  more  mature  years  and  more  serious  pur- 
pose of  evening  school  students.  The  studies 
pursued  should  be  practical,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, should  have  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  the  students.  The 
usefulness  of  the  knowledge  imparted  in  this  class 
of  schools,  is  paramount  to  any  consideration  of 
mental  discipline,  the  latter  being  of  secondary 
importance.  On  this  principle,  drawing,  book- 
keepinjg,  penmanship,  and  phon(^phv,  have 
proved  emmently  popular  branches  of  study. 
The  same  principle  should  guide  in  the  selection 
of  teachers,  none  but  those  of  superior  tact,  ex- 
perience, and  skill  being  appointed  to  this  work. 
They  should  also  be  of  mature  years  and  char- 
acter. A  young  man  or  a  young  woman  who 
attends  school  with  an  earnest  desire  for  self- 
improvement,  is  not  willing  to  submit  to  trivial, 
perfunctory,  or  formal  school-teaching ;  and 
the  very  seriousness  of  the  student's  purpose 
renders  his  judgment  of  the  teacher  extremely 
critical  and  severe.  Mere  amateurs  in  teaching 
should  never  be  allowed  to  trifle  with  the  time 
of  evening  school  students.  When  the  teaching 
is  of  a  right  character,  the  discipline  will  take 
care  of  itself,  provided  the  organization  of  the 
school  is  correct,  and  the  rules  proper  and  judi- 
cious. None  but  those  who  are  zealous  in  study 
should  be  permitted  to  attend  these  schools. 
Evening  schools  cannot  be  efficient  reformatory 
institutions  unless  especially  organized  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  1871, 
there  is  found  an  enumeration  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  conducting  the  evening  schools  of 
that  city,  probably  experienced  also  in  most 
other  places.  These  are,  briefly,  as  follows  :  (1) 
Hie  difficultv  in  obtaining  for  these  schools 
teachers  of  the  requisite  capability  (the  super- 
intendent remarking,  that  '*  teachers  of  mature 
judgment,  extensive  general  information,  tact  in 
management,  and,  above  all,  an  earnest  spirit, 
are  especially  needed ;  (2)  The  imperfect  organ- 
ization of  these  schools,  owing  to  the  haste  with 
which  pupils  are  admitted,  and  the  consequent 
inaccuracy  of  their  classification ;  (3)  Pupils  are 
admitted  at  too  early  an  age ;  very  yoimg  boys 
and  girls  (under  12)  do  great  injury  to  the  school, 
being  generally  in  a  physically  exhausted  con- 
dition, and  so  imfit  for  any  mental  exercise  as 
to  be  often  found  asleep  at  their  desks ;  besides, 
the  older  pupils  are  disgusted  and  repelled  by 
being  classed  with  these  young  children  ;  (4)  The 
exercises  are  duU  and  uninteresting  to  that  laige 
class  of  the  pupik  who,  feeling  deeply  the  neei 
of  elementary  education,  are  wilb'ng  to  devote 
themselves  laboriously,  during  the  winter  even- 
ings, to  obtain  it ;  (5)  The  absence  of  instructive 
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and  interesting  lectures,  calculated  to  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
€nkmdling  an  ambition  for  excellence  and  a  love 
of  rectitude  and  truth.  This  statement  of  defi- 
ciencies may  very  well  serve  to  show  what  con- 
ditions and  characteristics  are  requisite  to  insure 
efficiency  in  this  class  of  schools.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  such  schools  constitute  an  essen- 
tial part  of  every  common-school  system,  partic- 
ularly in  large  communities,  in  which  many  chil- 
dren are  oWiged  to  leave  the  day  school  before 
they  have  acquired  even  the  rudiments  of  an 
education,  llie  office  of  technical  schools,  while 
different,  is  no  less  important,  since  an  increase  of 
dkilled  labor  in  any  community  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity. 

EVEBETT,  Edward,  an  illustrious  Amer- 
ican orator  and  statesman,  distinguished  for  his 
advocacy  of  common  schools,  and  his  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  in  regard  to  education  in  gen- 
eral. He  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April 
11.,  1794,  and  died  in  Boston,  Jan.  15.,  1865. 
At  the  early  age  of  1 7,  he  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  with  the  highest  honors,  and  became  a 
tutor  in  that  institution,  at  the  same  time  pur- 
suing divinity  studies.  In  1813,  he  was  settled 
as  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston,  and  soon  became 
distinguished  for  the  eloquence  of  his  sermons. 
Subsequently,  he  was  for  several  years  Eliot  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Harvard  Coll(^.  His  puolic 
life  be^an  in  1824,  when  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  served  continuously  for  ten 
years.  In  1835,  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  three  times  re-elected.  In 
1840,  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  England ;  and  in  this  position,  was  enabled 
to  perform  very  important  services  for  the  Uni- 
tedf  States.  On  his  return,  in  1845,  he  was 
elected  president  of  Harvard  College.  In  1852, 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Daniel  Webster  as 
secretary  of  state,  on  the  decease  of  that  eminent 
statesman,  and  served  during  the  last  four 
months  of  Fillmore^s  administration.  The  next 
year,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate; 
but,  in  consequence  of  HI  health,  he  resigned  his 
seat  the  year  after.  In  1860,  he  received  the 
nomination  of  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  ticket  with  John  Bell  of  Tennessee 
as  president  His  oration  on  Washington,  re- 
peated about  150  times  in  various  parts  of  the 
united  States,  added  greatly  to  his  fame  as  an 
orator  as  well  as  a  patriot,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
ceeds from  its  delivery  were  in  the  main  con- 
tributed to  the  Mount  Vernon  fund.  During 
the  civil  war,  Everett  adhered  strongly  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  which  he  benefited  by  many 
eloquent  and  patriotic  speeches.  In  1863,  he 
delivered  the  address  at  the  consecration  of  the 
national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  His  last 
address  was  delivered  in  Faneml  Hall,  Boston, 
in  behalf  of  the  suffering  people  of  Savannah, 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death.  It  is  not  in- 
tended here  to  give  more  than  a  brief  reference 
to  his  career  as  a  statesman ;  as  an  orator,  he 
was  distinguished  for  dignity  and  elegance  in  de- 
livery;  and  his  published  orations,  which  fill 


four  large  volumes,  contain  an  amount  of  mid- 
lectual  wealth  of  priceless  value,  still  further  en- 
riched by  a  style  of  unsurpassed  elegance.  In 
relation  to  education,  the  most  valuable  of  theae 
addresses  are,  Tlie  Educatian  of  Mankiml  de- 
livered in  1833  ;  Education  favorable  to  Liberty, 
Morah,  and  Knowled<fe^  in  1835  ;  Superior  wid 
Popular  Education,  in  1837 ;  Education  Ike 
Nurture  of  the  Mind,  in  1838 ;  Importance  of 
Education  in  a  Republic^  in  1838 ;  Normal 
ScJiools,  in  1839,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  his- 
tory of  normal-school  instruction,  and  advocated, 
in  the  most  intelli^nt  and  eloquent  manner,  the 
necessity  of  specisQ  training  and  instruction  for 
teachers ;  University  Education,  in  1846 ;  Cm- 
ditions  of  a  Good  ScJiooh  in  1851 ;  Educatimt 
and  Civilization^  in  1852;  and  Academictd 
Education,  1857.  His  various  utterances  in 
regard  to  education  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
li£ed  in  a  single  volume.  A  full  ooUection  of 
his  Orations  and  Speeches  on  Various  Oocn- 
sions  has  been  published  in  four  volumes 
(Boston,  1869). 

EXAMINATIONS  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  educator's  work  in  order  to  test  the 
result  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished, 
and  to  incite  his  pupils  to  additional  efforts. 
While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  best  effects  of 
educational  training  can  be  but  imperfectly,  if  at 
all,  tested  by  any  personal  examination;  yet. 
there  is  no  other  ready  and  definite  method  d 
ascertaining  the  efficacy  of  the  teachers  work 
and  the  proficiency  of  the  student.  Elxamina- 
tions,  moreover,  are  of  great  educative  value,  if 
they  are  conducted  on  sound  principles.  The 
judicious  examiner  who  is  master  of  tLe  subject 
while  ascertaining  what  the  student  has  learned, 
necessarily,  to  some  extent,  shows  him  what  he 
has  failed  to  learn,  either  in  consequence  of  an 
imperfect  method  of  study  or  a  lack  of  attention 
to  certain  important  parts  of  the  subject.  Tlius 
he  is  taught  now  to  make  his  future  efforts  move 
successfm;  and,  further,  by  coming  in  contact 
with  a  mind  more  mature  m  its  operations  and 
attainments,  he  obtains  views  of  the  subject 
which  no  amount  of  study  of  his  own  could  im- 
part. On  this  account,  examination  and  recita- 
tion should  go  hand  in  hand,  the  student  shov- 
ing, in  the  i&st  place,  what  he  has  learned  of  die 
lesson  assigned  to  him,  and  the  teacher  then.  1^ 
skillful  examination,  demonstrating  to  him  he 
ignorance  on  certain  points,  and  in  this  way  in- 
structing him  in  such  things  as  may  be  beyond 
the  grasp  of  his  unaided  research.  Examinations 
of  this  kind  form  an  indispensable  part  of  in- 
struction itself ;  those  which  occur  at  the  end  erf 
certain  periods,  either  for  promotion,  or  for  grad- 
uation, nave  in  view  the  exclusive  aim  of  testing 
the  actual  progress  of  the  pupil.  Indirectly, 
however,  such  examinations  being  anticipated  l^ 
the  student,  guide  and  stimulate  nis  efforts,  both 
in  acquiring  and  remembering.  The  oonadera- 
tions  to  be  presented  in  this  article  will  be  dfe- 
tributed  under  (I)  ExamifiaiioTis  of  Schools; 
(II)  Examinations  (f  Teachers;  (Ul)  College 
and  University  Examinations. 
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L  Examinaiioiis  cf  Schools. — This  includes 

(1)  examinations  for  classification  and  promo- 
tion, in  which  the  merits  of  individual  pupils 
are  to  be  carefully  ascertained  and  compared 
with  a  certain   standard  of    attainment,    and 

(2)  examinations  for  official  supervision,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  need  be  only  to  ascertain  the 
methods  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  and  the  gen- 
eral efficacy  of  his  work,  the  relative  standing  of 
the  different  pupils  of  a  grade  or  class  not  com- 
ing under  consideration.  The  latter  [hispediaiuil 
examinations)  are  of  great  value  in  every  system 
of  instruction,  particularly  in  those  in  which 
Jarse  ma^es  oi  children  are  to  be  educated, 
and,  of  course,  a  great  number  of  teachers  to 
be  employed,  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  They 
promote  uniformity  of  instruction;  (2)  They 
stimulate  the  teacher,  and  guide  his  efforts; 

(3)  They  prevent  negligence  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct,  train,  and  discipline 
the  children ;  and  (4)  If  the  results  are  def- 
initely and  discriminatively  published  and  made 
the  basis  of  commendation  or  censure  to  the 
teacher,  they  promote  emulation  among  the 
teachers,  and  uius  incite  them  to  exertion,  in 
order  to  attain  the  standard  filed  by  the  course 
of  instruction  and  the  method  of  the  examiner. 
It  is,  thus,  not  only  a  means  of  supervising  the 
teacher's  work,  but  also  of  instructing  the  teach- 
ers themselves.  "  The  teacher,"  says  &ale,  "may 
be  very  earnest,  but  an  experienced  critic  of  his 
work  may  be  able  to  point  out  where  and  why  he 
has  failed,  and,  from  a  larger  experience,  to  sug- 
gest improved  methods."     (See  Hltervision.) 

II.  Examinations  of  Teachers, — As  a  prelim- 
inary to  their  employment  in  public  schools, 
teachers  are  required  by  law  to  oe  licensed  or 
certificated.  Tne  license  is  the  legal  permission 
to  teach ;  tiie  certificate  is  the  written  or  docu- 
mentazy  evidence  that  such  permission  has  been 
given  by  the  properly  constituted  authority. 
(See  License,  Teacher's.)  This  permission  is 
granted  usaaUy  after  an  examination  in  certain 
prescribed  branches  of  study,  llie  examination 
IS  generally  conducted,  in  the  different  states  of 
the  Union,  l>y  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  the  superintendents  or  boards  of 
education  of  cities,  or  the  county  commiaaioners 
of  schools.  In  some  places,  public  examinations 
are  appointed  at  certain  times,  and  all  who  desire 
to  obtain  ih&  certificate,  attend  as  candidates. 
In  such  cases,  the  examination  is  generally  not 
competitive,  but  only  qualifying,  aB  who  show 
the  degree  of  scholarship  prescribed  obtaining 
certificates.  The  methods  of  conducting  these 
examinations  are  almost  as  various  as  the  indi- 
viduals conducting  them.  When,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts, 
the  Uoensing  officer  has  no  technical  knowledge 
of  education  or  of  schools,  the  kind  of  examina- 
tion (generally  oral)  is  far  from  being  such  as  is 
requ£red  to  test  properly  either  the  teacher's 
knowledge,  professional  training,  or  special  skill. 
Perhaps  some  peculiar  viwary  or  conceit  of  the 
examiner,  who  may  be  a  lawyer,  physician,  mer- 
•chant,  or  perhaps  a  farmer  or  mechanic,  is  made 


to  serve  as  a  procmstean  standard  by  which  the 
merits  and  defects  of  all  who  present  themselves 
are  judged.  Graduates  of  state  normal  schools 
are  generally,  ipso  facto,  licensed  teachers ;  inas- 
much as  the  state  superintendent  has  the  super- 
vision of  these  schools  as  a  part  of  the  common- 
school  system  of  the  state. 

III.  College  and  University  Examinations. — 
In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  periodical 
examinations  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
process  of  education,  which,  in  recent  years,  has 
received  much  more  attention  than  formerly. 
*•  Ours  is  an  age  of  examinations,"  says  Tod- 
hunter,  referring  to  the  rapid  institution  of  this 
system  of  scholastic  inquiry,  in  various  forms,  in 
connection  with  the  Englidi  universities.  Every 
point  in  r^ard  to  this  system  has  been  carefully 
discussed,  to  the  most  important  of  which  we 
here  refer:  (1)  llie  general  usefulness  and  ex- 
pediency of  university  examinations;  (2)  The 
relative  value  of  written  and  oral  examinations ; 
(3)  Also  of  competitive  and  qualifying  examina- 
tions ;  (4)  The  mode  of  estimating  and  marking 
the  results  of  written  examinations. 

(1)  Most  educators  are  agreed  that  there  are 
serious  evils  connected  with  the  examination 
system,  as  there  are,  indeed,  in  all  systems  that 
incite  the  diligence  of  the  student  by  indirect 
means.  Undoubtedly,  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject  studied  can  alone  insure  the  best  results ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  this  cannot  generally  be 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  student  previous 
to  his  engaging  in  the  study ;  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  bringing  into  play  some  indirect 
force.  "  llie  love  of  knowledge  And  the  love  of 
distinction,  with  the  fear  of  disgrace,"  says 
Whewell,  "  are  the  two  mainsprings  of  all  edu- 
cation, and  it  does  not  appear  wise  or  safe  to  try 
to  dispense  with  either  of  them;"  but  he  further 
remarks  with  great  propriety,"  We  cannot  make 
the  examinations  every  thing  to  our  students 
without  making  the  love  of  knowledge  nothing." 
Examinations,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are 
only  a  means  to  an  end ;  namely,  a  good  educa- 
tion, comprehending  a  sound  liberal  culture  of 
all  the  mental  faculties ;  and,  consequently,  ex- 
aminations cease  to  be  a  benefit  when  they  inter- 
fere with  this  object.  On  this  point,  Whewell, 
in  English  University  Education,  remarks  as 
follows :  "  Examinations,  or  something  equiva- 
lent, must  exist  in  a  university ;  but  when  they 
are  considered  as  the  only  means  of  imiversity 
education,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  education 
must  be  bad.  For  their  requisitions  must  be 
lowered  to  the  level  of  the  average  power  of 
mind  and  of  application  which  young  men  pos- 
sess, in  order  that  university  degrees  may  be  the 
general  mark  of  a  liberal  education ;  and,  hence, 
the  substance  of  such  examinations  cannot  be 
sufficient  to  exercise  and  improve  the  quicker 
and  more  capacious  intellects.  Moreover,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  the  knowledge  which  is 
acquired  for  examinations  operates  less  as  cult- 
ure, than  that  which  is  obtained  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. And  when  the  examination  is  a 
compulsory  one,  there  is  a  servile  and  ignoble  in- 
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fluenoe  breathing  about  it^  since  it  acts  not  on 
the  hopeSt  but  on  the  fears ;  and  holds  disgrace 
and  d^radation  before  the  eyes  of  the  candidate. 
Such  examinations  may  be  necessary,  but  they 
can  never  be  more  than  a  necessary  evil ;  and 
that  system  would,  indeed,  be  unworthy  of  a 
great  and  highly  civilized  nation,  in  which  the 
machinery  of  education  was  all  of  this  structure/' 
In  the  same  connection.  Todhunter  remarks,  "  It 
is  easy  to  refine  and  elaborate  our  examination 
machinery ;  but  the  results  will  scarcely  repay 
the  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  ability. 
We  cannot  by  our  examinations  create  learning 
or  genius ;  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  can  in- 
fallibly discover  them ;  what  we  detect  is  simply 
the  examination-passing  power  of  the  candidates, 
and  this  can  be  adequately  appreciated  by  sim- 

Eler  and  less  costly  processes."  This  remark  can 
ave  but  little  apphcation  to  the  "  local  examina- 
tions" recently  founded  by  the  English  univer- 
Bities;  inasmuch  as  these  tests,  while  determining 
the  "  examination-passing  power"  of  the  candi- 
dates, also  ascertam  their  special  scholarship ; 
and,  besides,  operate  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
studious  exertion,  in  the  case  of  thousands  of 
persons  anxious  to  obtain  certificates  of  learning, 
as  well  as  the  things  to  which  they  are  a  passport 
They  also  exert  a  very  important  influence  on 
education  at  large,  and  tend  to  elevate  the  qual- 
ifications of  teachers.  Indeed,  it  was  for  this 
express  purpose,  that  these  examinations  were 
established  m  1858 ;  and  it  is  acknowledged, 
that  they  have  been  highly  successful  **  in  raising 
the  tone  of  middle-cl^  schools,  as  well  as  in 
widening  the  'area  of  the  influence  of  the  uni- 
versities." In  December,  1875,  4,435  candidates 
of  both  sexes  underwent  the  local  examinations 
of  Cambridge,  and,  in  June,  1876,  2,141  those 
of  Oxford.  "The  local  examinations,"  says  Heale 
{University  Extimimitions  /or  Wometiy  Lon- 
aon,  1875),  "  have  been  very  useful,  especially 
in  ffirls*  schools,  bringing  them  into  relation 
with  the  national  centers  of  education.  The 
old-fashioned  parrot-learning,  and  slovenly,  in- 
exact work  have  been  shown  to  be  worthless, 
and  a  better  curriculum  has  been  introduced." 
Of  the  higher  umyersity  examinations  in  Eng- 
land,  several  are  open  to  women  over  eighteen 
years  of  age.    (See  Femalb  Education.) 

In  tiie  German  universities,  less  resort  has 
been  had  to  examinations  than  in  the  United 
States  or  England,  more  dependence  being  placed 
on  the  lecture  system,  or  on  the  Greek  mode  of 
teaching  by  dialo^e.  University  examinations 
have  b^n  emphatically  condemned  by  some  dis- 
tinguished German  educators ;  but  by  othere 
they  have  been  advocated  as  necessary  to  check 
idleness  on  the  part  of  the  students,  many  of 
whom,  it  was  found,  failed  to  attend  the  lectures, 
and  others,  although  present,  gave  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  them.  Against  these  examinations  in 
the  German  universities  various  objections  have 
been  urged ;  as,  (1)  that  they  do  not  incite  to 
the  right  kind  of  study ;  (2)  that  they  are  for 
echool-boys,  and,  therefore,  it  is  an  indi^ity  to 
Bubject  univeiBity  students  to  them;   ^)  that 


the  number  of  candidates  is  too  laige  to  admit 
of  a  thorough  and  impartial  examination  (the 
oral  method  beine  used);  (4)  that  a  laioeshaie 
of  the  examiners  lack  the  requisite  skm  in  ex- 
amining :  and  (5)  that  the  results  are  unrelial^, 
because  the  students  so  greatly  differ  in  dispod- 
tion,  temperament,  etc.,  a  bashful,  though  ex- 
cellent student,  being  likely  to  fail,  whue  the 
confident  one,  with  less  merit,  comes  off  tri- 
umphantly. Most  of  these  objections  are  ob- 
viously weak,  and  are  satisfactorily  answered  bv 
Von  Haumer  (German  Universifies,  Eki^ieh 
translation,  by  Barnard). 

(2)  The  comparative  value  of  written  and  oral 
(or  viva  voce)  examinations  as  tests  of  proficiency 
has  been  much  discuased ;  of  course,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  instruction,  the  viva  voce  method  is  in- 
dispensable. The  object  of  the  examination  is 
an  important  element  in  determining  this  ques- 
tion. When  it  is  simply  desired  to  ascertain  the 
qualifications,- — the  scuolarship,  culture,  and  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  person  examined,  with- 
out regard  to  any  precise  standard  of  attainment, 
the  oral  method  is  often  preferred ;  but  there 
are  usually  some  written  tests  as  well.  A  skillful 
examiner,  who  is  master  of  the  subject  under 
consideration,  can  by  a  few  judicious,  wdl- 
arranged  questions  ascertain  very  speedily  both 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  candidate's 
knowledge;  but,  of  course,  this  requires  skill 
and  experience,  as  well  as  good  sense  and  jodg- 
ment.  on  the  part  of  the  examiner.  In  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers,  where  there  is  so  moch 
besides  mere  scholarship  to  test,  the  oral  method 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  excluded.  The  objec- 
tions urged  against  oral  examinations  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows:  (1)  They  are  wanting 
in  fairness  and  thoroughness,  because  they  are 
necessarily  very  brief  and  hurried,  and  when 
classes  are  examined  the  questioning  is  uneven, 
so  that  a  poor  student  may  pass  while  a  meri- 
torious one  fails,  particularly  if  the  latter  is  dif- 
fident and  timid ;  (2)  The  questions  cannot  be 
carefully  prepared,  and  hence  may  be  quite  im- 
perfect tests ;  and  (3)  The  candidate  has  no  time 
for  proper  deliberation,  and  therefore  must  often 
fail  to  show  what  his  real  attainments  are.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  a  written  ex- 
amination are  the  foUowing:  (1)  The  same 
questions  are  given  to  each  candidate,  and.  con- 
sequently, the  test  is  even ;  (2)  llie  candidateg 
are  left  entirely  to  themselves,  without  sugges- 
tion or  aid  from  the  examiner;  (3)  The  questiona 
can  be  more  carefully  prepared ;  (4)  The  candi- 
date has  more  time  for  deliberation  in  answer- 
ing ;  and  (5)  The  examiner  has  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  answers,  and  to  form  a 
iust  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  candidates, 
rhe  question  of  written  or  viva  voce  examina- 
tions in  universities  has  been  much  discussed  in 
England ;  and  the  superior  value  of  the  hitter 
has  been  particularly  urged  by  various  eminent 
professors  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In 
this  connection,  Todhuuter  remarks,  **  I  will 
acknowledge  that  if  only  two  or  three  candidatefr 
have  to  be  examined,  and  we  have  ibe  oommand 
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of  unlimited  time  and  of  adequate  examining 
foroe,  then  whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  ex- 
amination, the  tnva  voce  method  may  be  not  on- 
ly allowed  but  strongly  reoonmiended.  We  may 
ascertain  with  respect  to  each  candidate  both 
what  he  knows  and  what  he  does  not  know,  and 
whether  he  shows  evidence  of  independent 
power."  Still,  on  the  whole,  considenng  the 
subjects  of  the  examinations  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  occur,  he  strongly 
prefers  the  written  method,  which  is  favored  oy 
most  authorities  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

(3)  The  remarks  ahneady  made  afford  sufficient 
materials  for  a  judgment  as  to  the  comparative 
importance  of  competitive  and  qualifying  exami- 
nations. The  aim  of  the  examination  may  or 
may  not  necessitate  any  comparison  of  th^  merits 
of  different  candidates ;  but  when  such  a  com- 
parison is  necessary,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
written  examination  by  entirely  equal  tests 
should  he  exclusively  employed.  For  such  a 
purpose,  however,  the  construction  of  the  exami- 
nation questions  should  be  such  as  to  bring  out 
more  than  the  mere  accuracy  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  candidate.  There  should  be  considerame 
diversity,  some  of  the  questions  requiring  only 
brief  statements  of  facts;  while  others,  of  a 
topical  character,  necessitate  fuller  expositions, 
showing  the  relations  of  facts  to  each  other  and 
to  principles,  and  thus  giving  scope  for  the  dem- 
onstration, by  the  student,  of  his  power  of 
reasoning  and  analysis,  as  well  as  of  expression. 
The  ^neral  requisites  for  a  set  of  examination 
questions  are  (1)  that  they  should  be  free  from 
ambiguity,  (2)  that  they  should  strictly  refer  to 
what  the  candidate  may  be  expected  to  know, 
(3)  that  they  should  be  judiciously  arranged 
(difficult  questions,  for  example,  not  being  plaml 
nrat),  and  (4)  that  the^  should  not  require  more 
time  than  is  to  be  given  to  the  particular  ex- 
ercise, so  as  to  make  the  candidate  feel  hurried 
and  nervous. 

(5)  The  manner  of  estimating  and  marking 
the  results  of  written  examinations  requires  a 
careful  consideration.  The  value  of  each  ques^ 
tion  as  a  test  should  be  exactly  estimated,  and 
the  character  of  the  answer  given  marked  ac- 
cordingly. Any  scale  ma^  be  adopted,  but  that 
of  100  is  the  most  oonvement  and  the  most  gen- 
erally chosen.  Whatever  number  may  be  an- 
nexed to  each  question  as  its  specific  value,  the 
result  can  be  rwidily  reduced  to  a  per  cent,  which 
will  thus  show  the  absolute,  as  well  as  relative, 
value  of  every  paper.  The  system  of  negative 
marks  is  advocated  by  Todhunter ;  that  is,  to 
give  marks  for  correct  work,  and  to  subtract 
marks  for  errors.  The  justice  of  this  method 
he  illustrates  as  follows :  "  Suppose  that  one 
candidate  has  solved  twenty  questions  all  cor- 
rectly ;  and  suppose  that  another  has  also  solved 
twenty  questions  all  correctly,  and  has  attempted 
four  more  and  failed  completely  in  them ;  tnen, 
asBuminff  that  the  questions  are,  on  an  average, 
of  equal  value,  the  two  candidates  would  be 
pronounced  equal  on  our  actual  method.  Yet, 
It  may  happen  that  the  four  failures  betray  such 


ignorance  and  incapacity  as  to  demand  some 
more  decisive  condemnation  than  simple  want  of 
notice."  This  method  would  probably  be  found 
impracticable,  and  the  tendency  would  be  to  in- 
justice ;  nor  does  it  seem  necessary  if  the  ques- 
tions are  properly  weighted,  since  tlie  omission 
to  answer,  or  the  failure  in  answering,  a  difficult 
question  would  cause  the  loss  of  a  large  number 
of  marks,  and  negative  marks  would  be  duplicat- 
ing this  loss. — See  Whewell,  English  Univer- 
sUy  Education  (London,  1838) ;  Von  Raumer, 
German  Universities^  English  tiaziB.,  edited  by 
Barnard  (N.Y.,  1869);  Todhunter,  TkeConflid 
of  Studies  etc.,  s.  v.  Competitive  Examinations 
(London,  1873) ;  Beale,  University  Examina- 
tions for  Women  (London,  1875). 

EXAMPLE,  the  Influence  of.  This  de- 
pends upon  imitation  and  sympathy,  two  prin- 
ciples  of  action  which  are  exceedingly  potent  in 
the  minds  of  all  persons,  but  particularly  in  those 
of  children.  Its  influence  among  men  is  shown 
by  the  existence  of  national  customs,  prejudices, 
vices,  fashions,  etc.,  and  by  the  use  of  language, 
which  would  be  scarcely  possible  without  tne 
force  of  imitation  or  example.  In  infancy  and 
early  childhood,  this  principle  is  the  almost  ex- 
clusive means  of  education,  and  the  impressions 
which  it  makes  are  so  strong  and  durable,  that 
they  are  hardly  ever  obliterate  in  after  life.  Par- 
ents very  rarely  appear  to  realize  that  they  are, 
by  a  kind  of  "unconscious  tuition,"  educating 
their  children  simply  by  what  they  say  and  do  in 
their  presence.  Locke  says,  "He  that  will  have  his 
son  have  a  respect  for  him,  and  his  orders,  must 
himself  have  a  great  reverence  for  his  son.  Max- 
ima debetur  pueris  reverentia.  You  must  do 
nothing  before  him,  which  you  would  not  have 
him  imitate ;"  and  also,  "  Of  all  the  ways  where- 
by children  are  to  be  instructed,  and  their  man- 
ners formed,  the  plainest,  easiest,  and  most  effi- 
cacious, is  to  set  before  their  eves  the  examples 
of  those  thin^  which  you  would  have  them  do, 
or  avoid. . . .  The  beauty  or  uncomelinessof  many 
things,  in  good  and  ill  breeding,  will  be  better 
learnt,  and  make  deeper  impressions  on  them,  in 
the  examples  of  others,  than  from  any  rules  or 
instructions  that  can  be  given  about  them." 
(See  Thoughts  Concerning  Education,)  The 
power  of  example  has  an  important  application 
m  the  education  of  the  intellect ;  since,  m  giving 
instruction  in  any  department  of  science  or  art, 
the  illustrative  power  of  the  teacher,  in  showing 
to  the  pupil  what  it  is  desired  that  he  should  ac- 
complish, has  great  efficacy  in  stimulating  his 
eflForts,  and  more  especially  in  fixing  in  his  mind 
a  definite  standard  to  the  attainment  of  which 
he  may  direct  his  aim.  Indeed,  in  every  branch 
of  instruction,  imitation  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  for  the  teacher  to  recognize 
and  employ.  But  it  is  in  moral  education  that 
the  force  of  example  has  its  chief  sphere  of 
activity.  In  it  is  comprehended  all  that  we 
mean  by  the  personal  influence  of  the  instructor. 
His  manners,  his  modes  of  action  and  speech,  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  and  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  all  are  constituent  elements  of  this  in- 
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flnence.    This  personal  power,  it  has  been  well 
said,  is  an  *'  emanation  flowing  from  the  very 

3)irit  of  the  teacher's  own  life,  as  well  as  an  in- 
uence  acting  insensibly  to  form  the  life  of  the 
scholar."  —  See  Uficonscious  Tuition^  by  Prof. 
Huntington,  in  Babnabd's  Journal   of  Edur 
cation. 
EXCHANGES,  Educational.    See  Hol- 

BBOOK,  JOSIAH. 

EXHIBinOM'S,  School,  are  arranged  for 
the  public  display  of  some  of  the  ornamental  ac- 
oompUshments  of  the  pupils,  such  as  music,  rec- 
itation, and  declamation,  and  of  other  exercises 
that  admit  of  a  ready  performance  in  public, 
and  can  be  made  attractive,  such  as  reading, 
composition,  calisthenics,  etc.  Exhibitions  of 
this  kind  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  school  before  the  public,  and  popularizing  it. 
Many  parents  take  great  delight  in  seeing  their 
children  participate  in  these  public  exercises; 
and,  hence,  they  generally  attract  a  large  audi- 
ence. While  they  are,  in  some  respects,  valuable, 
their  general  tendency  as  they  are  usually  given, 
is  injurious.  They  pervert  not  only  the  r^ular 
order  of  exercises  of  the  school  into  a  special 
preparation  for  display,  but  also  the  proper  aim 
of  the  pupils,  which  should  be  to  mate  progress 
in  their  studies,  not  to  gratify  their  vanity  by 
the  exhibition  of  superhcial  accomplishments. 
Children  whose  voediaX  talents  Ue  in  tins  direc- 
tion, are  apt  to  be  greatly  injured  by  excessive 
praise  for  these  efforts  at  display,  and  are  in 
this  way  tmfitted  for  any  steady  exertion.  Many 
teachers,  on  this  account,  entirely  avoid  giving 
public  exhibitions  or  receptioYis.  Besides,  an 
exhibition  does  not  present  the  best  results  of 
the  instruction  given,  but,  chiefly,  such  accom- 
plishments as  are  showy.  The  reading  of  essays 
and  other  compositions,  it  is  true,  shows  some- 
thing of  the  culture,  intelligence,  and  power  of 
expression  of  the  pupils;  out,  in  elementary 
schools,  this  must  be  very  limited.  In  college 
commencements,  the  essays  being  of  a  higher 
character,  show  to  a  greater  extent  the  students' 
intellectual  development ;  but.  still,  they  do  not 
at  all  exhibit  their  special  scholastic  attainments, 
upon  which  their  time  and  study  have  been 
principally  expended.  On  this  account,  some 
educators  have  endeavored  to  devise  a  method  of 
showing  these  attainments  in  school  exhibitions, 
and  in  some  cases  with  considerable  success. 
When  the  classes  are  so  well  trained  that  they 
can  be  presented  in  public  with  an  invitation  to 
any  competent  person  in  the  audience  to  examine 
them,  the  effect  is  very  interesting,  and  quite 
satisfactory,  because  every  suspicion  of  unfairness 
is  prevented.  The  following  is,  in  part,  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  teacher  as  to  the  methcKl  of  giving  a 
school  exhibition:  (1)  Engage  a  laige  nail,  or 
use  your  school  room  if  necessary ;  (2)  Spread 
out  upon  tables  a  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
pupils  ^specimens  of  penmanship,  written  ex- 
ercises in  arithmetic,  etc.) ;  (3)  Flace  upon  the 
walls  the  maps  and  drawings,  herbariums,  etc,  of 
the  pupils,  in  charge  of  suitable  persons  to  ex- 
plain ;  (4)  Let  the  pupils  exhibit  otbinets,  philo- 


sophical apparatus,  etc.,  of  their  own  collectioD  or 
construction ;  (5)  During  the  exhibition  have 
the  pupils  display  their  musical  attainments  by 
singing,  etc.;  (6)  Intersperse  dialogues, redtadoDs. 
declamations,  etc.,  or  class  examinations,  of  a 
suitable  character.  In  this  way  an  exhibitioa 
may  be  made  not  only  interesting  to  an  audioxx 
but  a  useful  incentive  to  the  pupils. 

The  term  exhibition,  in  the  English  uniTeni- 
ties  and  Public  Schools,  is  used  to  denote  to 
allowance,  or  bounty,  paid  to  the  students,  under 
certain  conditions,  for  their  maintenance  while 
pursuing  their  studies  in  the  university.  HeDoe, 
such  students  are  called  exhibitioners,  (See 
England.) 

EXFXTIiSION  is  often  resorted  to  inadiook 
in  the  case  of  pupils  who,  by  tiieir  willfiilnee&. 
insubordination,  reckless  and  disorderiy  ooodact, 
or  ^neral  depravity,  cease  to  be  amenable  to  the 
ordinary  regulations  of  the  school,  or  are  Hkelj 
to  contaminate  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
other  pupils.  It  is  an  extreme  measure ;  and,  in 
public  soiools,  should  not  be  taken  until  allodia 
proper  means  to  control  the  pupik  have  been 
employed ;  because  it  generally  deprives  thes 
pupils  of  all  opportuni^  of  receiving  the  edoci- 
tion  for  which  the  laws  of  the  state  provide. 
Two  circumstances  can  alone  justify  it :  ( 1 )  That 
the  pupil  is  utterly  uncontrollable  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  school  government ;  (2)  lliat 
the  depraved  character  of  the  pupil  is  such  as  to 
imperii  the  welfare  of  the  other  pupils.  Expul- 
sion, in  some  places,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
corporal  punishment ;  but  the  propriety  of  ths 
has  been  called  in  question,  {iyee  Cobpobal 
Punishment.)  In  view  of  the  ract  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  incorrigible  pupils  must  be  occaaon- 
ally  necessaiy  under  all  circumstanoes,  it  would 
I  appear  that  a  reformatory  institution  constitiites 
I  an  essential  part  of  eveiy  publio-ecbool  system. 
I  (See  Reform  Schools.) 

EYE,  Cultivation  of  the.  The  seme  of 
sight  is  capable  of  an  almost  incredible  improTe- 
ment  by  culture ;  of  this,  modem  scientinc  in- 
vestigations leave  no  doubt.  We  see  impiwe- 
ment  in  this  respect  not  only  in  individiuua  bat 
in  the  general  visual  capacity  of  whole  nadons. 
There  can  be  no  question,  for  example,  that, 
3,000  years  ago,  when  the  civilization  of  the 
Chinese  came  to  a  stand-still,  they  were  veiy  de- 
ficient in  the  power  of  seeing  perspectively ;  » 
that,  in  spite  of  all  their  skill  in  drawing  and 
painting,  their  pictures  show  all  objects  on  the 
same  plane,  without  any  variation  of  size,  or  of 
light  and  shade,  in  order  to  represent  the  dis- 
tances and  relative  positions  of  the  objects  de- 
picted. Many  proofe  might  be  adduced  to  show 
that,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  the  human  e^ 
has  improved  in  power.  The  aim  of  education 
in  this  respect  is  twofold :  (1)  To  improve  the 
physiological  conditions  of  sight,  by  removing  anf 
causes  of  a  morbid  state,  or  by  strengthening  tlie 
physical  organ  of  vision ;  (2)  To  wiltivate,  by 
judicious  practice,  the  sense  of  sidlit,  so  as  to 
render  it  more  observant,  and  able  to  reoeiTe 
more  full  and  accurate  impressicMisof  the  otrjecti 
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which  pass  before  it  This  is  of  special  im^r- 
tanoe,  as  of  all  the  senses  that  of  sight  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  most  far-reaching,  and  leads  to 
the  most  numerous  and  vivid  conceptions. 

The  cultivation  of  the  eye  should  beein  soon 
after  birth,  and,  for  a  few  weeks,  should  be  con- 
fined to  keeping  the  infant  from  all  excessive 
dare  of  light;  but,  at  the  same  time,  allowing 
It  sufficient  light  properly  to  excite  the  nervous 
activity.  Children,  like  plants,  need  a  great  deal 
of  sunJight,  which,  provided  it  is  not  (kzzling,is 
the  most  important  agent  of  both  bodily  and 
mental  growm.  At  the  first,  it  should  be  a  re- 
flected, diffuse,  and  mild  light,  direct  sunlight 
being  admitted  only  after  several  weeks,  and 
then  gradually.  Weak  eyes  mav  also  be  caused 
by  surroundings  of  but  one  color,  particularly 
if  decidedly  bnlliant.  Henoe,  it  is  well  to  re- 
lieve the  impression  made  by  a  single  color,  by 
alternation  with  its  complementary.  Red  or  blue 
curtains  should  never  be  allowed  continuously  to 
throw  their  tinge  upon  the  infant  s  eye ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  subdued  colors  should  be  preferred.  The 
power  of  distinguishing  both  outlines  and  shades 
of  color  is  susceptible  of  cultivation  W  means  of 
the  slow  movement  of  bodies  of  different  hues 
before  the  child's  eyes,  llus  is  an  exercise  which 
is  employed  in  FroebeFs  nursery  education,  and 
is  very  properly  accompanied  by  singing,  because 
the  sense  of  hearing,  having  an  earlier  develop- 
ment, is  well  adapted  to  excite  the  action  of 
si^t.  After  the  second  or  third  month,  when 
mSd  infant  can  wield  its  hands  and  arms,  the 
sense  of  touch  should  be  called  into  activity  in 
order  to  correct  the  impressions  made  on  the 
eye.  Various  contrivances  may  be  resorted  to 
for  this  purpose,  among  them  the  suspended 
wooden  globe  and  colored  balls  which  Froebel 
suggests  mr  use  at  this  stage  of  educatibn.  As  the 
child  learns  the  meaning  of  simple  language  fully 
one  or  two  years  before  it  is  able  to  repeat  the 
words,  it  is  safe  to  let  it  hear  the  names  of  the 
things  which  it  sees  and  handles,  but  always  in 
connection  with  the  objects  themselves.  Thus 
language  fixes,  at  the  age  of  infancy,  the  various 
impressions  of  the  sensss,  which  impart  a  definite 
meaning  to  every  wor  1,  and  thus  secure  the  proper 
^reasioiis  when  the  child  begins  to  speak. 
Wlien  language  has  been  acquired  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  teacher  should,  by  means  of  skillful 
questioning,  attract  the  child's  attention  to  those 
visible  properties  and  peculiarities  of  things 
which,  without  a  trained  observation,  are  gener- 
ally passed  by  without  notice.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  may  be  instantaneously  perceived  by 
a  trained  eye,  and  how  delicate  and  far-reaching 
the  sense  of  sight  may  become,  under  circum- 
stances requiring  its  constant  exercise.  Thus 
the  practiced  astronomer  is  able  to  notice  the 
most  minute  points  of  light,  which  the  ordinary 
observer  utterly  fails  to  detect.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  eye  is,  of  all  our  organs  of  sense-per- 
ception, the  most  delusive  if  it  is  permitted 
habitually  to  gaze  at  objects  without  any  com- 
prehensive or  discriminative  view  of  their  pecu- 
liarities and  less  obvious  details.    It  is  on  this 


accotmi,  that  Froebel  invented  that  well-arranged 
system  of  kindergarten  occupations,  by  wmch 
the  free  self^activity  of  the  child,  stimulated  by 
agreeable  intercourse  with  those  of  his  own  age, 
learns  how  to  employ  his  sense  of  sight  in  an 
endless  variety  of  pleasurable  work,  that  never 
ceases  to  educate  ooth  mentally  and  morally. 
(See  Kindergarten,  and  Object  Teaching.) 

Without  any  special  or  technical  aid,  the 
teacher  may  readily  discover  whether  any  of  his 
pupils  are  color-bUnd,  by  a  proper  use  of  color- 
charts  or  color-tablets.  £very  child  that  cannot 
select  from  among  the  tablets  the  exact  color 
which  is  pointed  out  on  the  chart  is,  of  course, 
more  or  less  color-bUnd,  and  should  have  the 
benefit  of  frequent  exercises  with  (1)  the  three 
primary  colors,  and  (2)  with  their  double  and 
triple  combinations.  By  using  very  strong  and 
brilliant  colors  alternately  with  those  comple- 
mentary to  them,  this  lund  of  defect  in  sight 
may  be,  in  part  at  least,  removed.     (See  Color.) 

Teachers  should  not  permit  their  pupils  to 
stoop  while  engaged  in  reading,  writing,  or  draw- 
ing ;  since  this  tends  to  injure  the  sight.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  use 
their  eyes,  at  changing  distances  of  the  object, 
with  an  equal  degree  of  perfection  especially 
in  reading,  writing,  and  drawing.  Then,  if 
the  eye  be  tired  at  a  given  angle  of  sight,  it 
may  continue  its  work,  without  injury  or  dis- 
comfort, at  a  smaller  or  larger  au^le,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  do  more  work  without  detri- 
ment to  the  sight.  Many  of  the  ordinary  school 
arrangements  are  more  or  less  injurious  to  the 
orpan  of  sight.  "  Short-sightedness,"  says  Lieb- 
reich  (School  Life  in  Us  I  influence  on  Sight  j  Lon- 
don, 1872),  "is  developed  almost  exclusively 
during  school  hfe ;  rarely  afterwards,  and  very 
rarely  before  that  time.  Is  this  coincidence  of 
time  accidental, — i.  e..  does  the  short-sightedness 
arise  at  the  period  about  which  children  so  to 
school,  or  has  school  life  caused  the  short-sighted- 
ness? Statistical  inquiries  prove  the  latter  to 
be  the  case,  and  have  shown,  at  the  same  time, 
;  that  the  percentage  of  short-sighted  children  is 
greater  in  schools  where  imfavorable  optical  con- 
ditions prevail."  lliere  are,  acconling  to  this 
writer,  three  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  eye, 
which  are  immediately  developeil  under  the  in- 
fluence of  school  life :  (1)  Decrease  of  the  range 
of  vision — short-sightedness  (myopia)  j  (2^  De- 
crease of  the  acutenessof  vision  (timbli/opui),eaid 
(3)  Decrease  of  the  endurance  of  vision  (ustheno- 
pia).  These  are  chiefly  caused  by  such  arrange- 
ments as  afford  either  insufficient  light,  or  admit 
it  in  an  improper  manner.  The  foUowing  is  an 
important  practical  direction  in  this  respect : 
*'  The  light  must  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  must 
fall  on  the  table  from  the  left-hand  side,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  above.  The  children  ought 
to  sit  straight,  and  not  have  the  book  nearer  to 
the  eye  tlian  ten  inches  at  the  least.  Ikjsides 
this,  the  book  ought  to  be  raised  20^  for  writing, 
and  about  40''  for  reading.  —  See  Fahrner,  TJie 
Child  and  tJi£  Desk.  (See  Hygiene,  School, 
and  Senses,  Education  of.) 
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FACTORY  SCHOOLS 


"FACTORY  SOHOOLS  are,  as  the  name 
indicates,  elementary  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  children  employed  in  factories.  They  are 
established  in  the  factory  buildings,  and  gener- 
ally supported  by  the  owners  of  the  factories.  In 
proportion  as  legislators,  in  modem  times,  have 
become  desirous  to  extend  the  benefit  of  edu- 
cation to  all  the  children  of  the  state,  the  school- 
ing of  factory  children  has  attracted  their  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  question,  what  can  and  should  be 
done  to  secure  to  these  children  the  benefits  of 
education,  now  often  engages  the  attention  of 
the  legislatures  of  civili^d  states.  With  the 
recent  development  of  the  factoiy  system,  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories  has  assumed 
large  dimensions,  lliey  have  been  found  to  be 
useful  helpmates  in  many  mechanical  processes, 
in  some  even  indispensable ;  and  they  have  bden 
employed  to  a  large  extent  in  house  industries, 
mining,  pottery,  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  all 
kinds  of  factories ;  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
Great  Britain,  where  formerly  children,  some  as 
young  as  six  years  of  age,  were  severely  employed 
sometimes  for  12, 14, 16,  or  18  hours  a  day,  or,  by 
a  relay  system,  during  all  the  night,  and  frequent- 
ly at  very  exhaustive  work,  imder  tmwholesome 
conditions  and  in  morally  dangerous  surround- 
ings, while  no  time  for  school  or  home  education 
was  granted.  The  inhumanity  and  the  dan£;erous 
effects  of  this  practice  began  to  be  publidy  dis- 
cussed more  than  a  century  ago ;  but  it  led  to 
no  concerted  action,  until  the  abolition  of  the 
conspiracy  laws  against  the  coalition  of  laborers 
in  EngUnd,  in  1813.  The  first  efforts  to  counter- 
act these  baneful  influences  were  made  by  asso- 
ciations of  English  laborere,  and  by  their  repeated 
petitions  to  Parhament,  which  led  (1819)  to 
enactments  regulating  children's  factory  labor. 
These  were,  however,  entirely  disregarded,  no 
agency  being  ordained  for  their  enforcement, 

X'nst  the  greed  of  profit  on  the  part  of  em- 
^  ^  ers,  and  the  necessities  of  poor  ramilies.  A 
constantly  repeated  agitation  by  the  workmen 
brought  about  a  parliamentary  commission  of 
inquuy  and  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1833. 
This  related  only  to  factories  in  a  very  narrow 
sense,  confined  the  work-day  within  the  hours  of 
6i  A.  M.  and  9^  P.  M.,  and  the  working  time  of 
persons  from  13  to  18  years  of  age  to  12  hours, 
of  children  from  9  to  13  years  of  age  to  8  hours, 
and  allowed  the  employment  of  children  of  less 
than  9  years  in  exceptional  cases  only.  The  latter 
two  classes  of  children  were  to  be  employed  only 
imder  the  condition  that  they  could  show  by  some 
certificate,  that  they  had  enjoyed  or  were  enjoy- 
ing school  advantages  amounting  to  150  hours 
in  the  year.  This  latter  clause  was  iUusory,  and 
could  be  easily  circumvented  like  the  rest  of  the 
law ;  yet  it  was  stricken  out  in  a  new  enact- 
ment (Sept.  10.,  1844),  which  allowed  only  10 
hours  as  a  work-day  for  children  above  13,  and 
from  6^  to  9  hours  for  those  below  13  years 
of  age.    This  law  would  again  have  remained  a 


dead  letter  but  for  the  appointment  of  fectoiy 
inspectors,  with  very  restricted  powers,  among 
whom  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  Leonaid 
Homer  (1833—59),  who,  together  with  the 
trade  umons  and  some  few  philanthropiBts, 
worked  with  untiring  enei^,  to  accumulate,  in 
his  reports  to  Parliament,  a  huce  mass  of  evidenoe 
in  relation  to  the  abuses  of  me  factory  system, 
and  especially  its  direful  influences  on  women 
and  cnildren.  Later  legislation  gradually  ex- 
tended the  benefit  of  the  factory  laws  to  chil- 
dren employed  in  most  kinds  of  industiy,  and 
slightly  restricted  their  laboring  time,  chiefly  br 
confining  it  within  the  hours  of  the  day  (Chil- 
dren's Employment  Act  of  1867) ;  but  the  factoiy 
schools,  being  dependent  on  the  school  fees  of 
pirents,  voluntary  private  donations,  and  dencHn- 
mational  Sunday-schools,  continued  to  be  of  the 
most  inadequate  character  down  to  the  new 
school  act  of  1870 ;  and  this  still  left  much  to  be 
desired  in  respect  to  working  children. 

The  legislation  of  all  the  other  countries  in 
which  modem  industry  is  largely  developed,  k, 
more  or  less,  a  copy  of  the  English,  with  haitllj 
a  single  feature  of  improvement  upon  the  latter 
as  regards  the  restriction  of  children's  emj^- 
ment,  and  with  the  disadvantage  that  th^  k 
either  no  board  of  factory  inspectors  provided, 
or  where  there  is,  or  was  (in  France  it  has  been 
abolislied),  that  the  inspection  is  of  no  value.  In 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  however,  a 
sufficient  provision  exists  for  schools  which  are 
accessible  to,  or  even  compulsoi^  on,  every  facto- 
ry child,  thus  affording  a  schoohng  facility  which 
extends  from  the  earliest  childhood  up  to  the 
adult  age,  or  is  about  being  so  far  extended. 
I'russia  was  the  second  state  to  re^gulate  the 
hours  of  children's  labor  in  factories,  with  the 
view  to  afford  opportunity  for  school  attendance, 
llie  laws  of  1839,  mere  copies  of  the  English  act 
of  1833,  were,  in  1853,  so  far  improved  as  to  ex- 
clude from  intones  all  children  below  12  yean 
of  age,  permitting  those  below  14  to  work  only 
6  hours  in  each  Imlf  day,  under  the  condition  d 
3  hours'  attendance  at  school.  The  law  of  the 
new  German  Empire  (Nov.  10.,  1871)  is,  in  all 
essentials,  the  same.  France  followed  Prussia 
with  a  law  (March  22.,  1841)  which  entirely  ex- 
cluded children  below  eight  years  and  required 
all  below  13  to  prove  some  attendance  at  school ; 
but  the  law,  having  no  enforcing  clauses,  was 
altogether  disreganfed.  The  Austrian  factoiy 
law  approves  of  the  labor  of  children  above  10 
years  oi  age ;  and  thence  up  to  14,  it  allows  an 
ascending  scale  from  six  to  10  hours,  and  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years,  12  hours;  exceptionally, 
14  hours.  The  legiskture  of  the  Netherlands 
adopted,  in  1875,  a  law  akin  to  the  modem  En- 
glish law,  but  without  any  enforcing  provisions. 
In  Belgium,  there  were,  according  to  ihe  latest 
reports,  900  factoiy  schools,  comprising  158,060 
children  of  all  ages,  and  schools  connected  with 
every  factoiy  in  which  young  childreni  to  the 
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number  of  33378,  were  instructed.  The  law  le^ 
dates  the  attendance  at  school,  but  does  not  ee- 
sentiaUy  restrict  the  maximum  time  of  employ- 
ment.   An  attempt,  made  in  1855,  by  the  city 
<x>uncil  of  Berlin  to  establish  four  factory  schools, 
failed,  hs  the  school  had  to  be  discontinued  after 
one  year's  existence.     Belgium  is  the  only  coun- 
try ill  which  the  state  law  has  made  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  factory  schools.     In 
Massachusetts    ((^neral  Statutes,  1863,  ch.  12), 
the  law  ordains:    *'  No  child  under  the  age 
of  12  yeais  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing   establishment    more   than   10  hours 
in  a  day."    The  official  labor  statistics  of  that 
state    show    that   the    law   is,  almost   every- 
where, a  dead  letter.    The  law  of  New  Jersey 
(March  11.,  1855J  says :  "No  children  under  10 
years  shall  be  aomitted  in  any  factory,  and  no 
minor  for  more  than  10  hours  a  day."    'ITie  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Rhode  Island    (1857,  ch.  39) 
say :  "  No  minor  who  has  attained  the  age  of  12 
years  and  is  under  the  age  of  15  shall  be  em- 
ployed more  than  11  hoius,  nor  before  5  A.  M.. 
nor  after  7.  30  P.M."    The  enactments  of  other 
states  are  similar ;  but  there  is  nowhere  an  effi- 
cient provision  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
The  legislation  of  most  other  states  only  requires 
that  factory  children  should  attend  school  for  a 
specified  length  of  time.    It  is  easy  to  see,  and 
is  generally  admitted,  that  factory  children  are 
not  so  situated  that  they  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  public  schools.    Their  attendance  at  the 
day  schools  will  always  be  irregular  and  of  short 
duration.     The  larger  children  may,  to  some  ex- 
tent, enjoy  the  advantage  of  evening  schools  and 
Sunday-schools ;  but,  aa  long  as  children  are  em- 
ployed in  factories,  they  will  have  to  obtain  their 
education  in  schools  especially  adapted  to  their 
wants.     Many  schools  of  this  class  have  been 
established  by  the  proprietors  of  large  factories, 
of  which  the  best  known,  in  Europe,  are  those 
connected   with    the  Krupp   establishment    in 
Essen,  with  that  of  Dolfuss  in  Miilhausen,  Alsace, 
and  that  of  Greg,  Co.  of  Chester,  England.  The 
latter  is  a  fair  example  of  most  of  the  schools. 
The  proprietors  of  the  factories  assume  the  entire 
care  of  the  children,  chiefly  orphans  and  poor- 
house  pupils,  clothe,  feed,  and  lodge  them,  and  edu- 
cate them  in  special  schools. — ^de  Von  Plkner, 
Tlie  English  Factory  LegisUition,  English  trans., 
with  Introd.  by  A.  J.  Mundella  (London);  Huber, 
Reiaehriefe  aus  England  im  Sommer  (1854). 

FAOUIjTY  (Lat./acM^te),  a  term  originally 
applied  to  a  body  of  men  to  whom  any  partic- 
ular privilege  or  right  is  granted;  hence,  in  a 
college  or  imiversity,  th.e/acfill(/  consists  of  those 
upon  whom  has  been  conferred  the  right  of 
teaching  as  professors  of  specific  subjects  (factd- 
ias  proJUeridi  et  docendi.)  The  faculties  of  a 
university  are  subordinate  corporations,  each 
<x>nsisting  of  a  body  of  teachers,  or  professors,  in 
£ome  particular  department  of  knowledge.  At 
first  the  European  university  (that  of  ParisJ 
comprised  but  two  faculties, — that  of  arts  (q.  v.) 
and  that  of  theology,  to  which,  in  the  1 3th  cent- 
luy,  thof<e  of  canon  and  civil  law  and  of  medi- 


cine were  added.  The  division  into  four  facul- 
ties was  transferred  from  the  University  of  Paris 
to  the  German  universities ;  the  faculty  of  arts 
was  afterwards  named  the  philosophical  faculty. 
Many  changes  have  been  introduced  in  this  part 
of  university  organization  since  that  time.  In 
American  imiversities  and  coUeges,  the  faculty 
consists  of  the  body  of  professors,  with  the  presi- 
dent at  its  head,  and  hais  the  power  of  conferring 


FAQ0IKG,  a  peculiar  custom  which  has 
existed,  from  the  earliest  times,  in  the  greav 

Eublic  schools  of  England — Eton,  Harrow,  Kug- 
y,  etc.,  according  to  which  boys  of  the  lower 
forms  (classes)  perform  certain  personal  services, 
for  those  of  the  higher.  These  services  are  either 
due  to  a  particular  student — the  special  master — 
or  to  the  whole  higher  class.  The  former  are 
such  as  carrying  the  master's  messages,  preparing 
his  breakfast,  waiting  upon  him  at  dinner,  stok- 
ing his  fire,  etc.;  and  the  general  duties  are  to 
attend  at  the  games,  in  cricket^  for  example, 
standing  behind  the  wickets  to  catch  the  balls, 
and  other  such  minor  services.  While  many  of 
these  services  appear  to  be  of  a  menial  character, 
they  are  not  considered  such,  inasmuch  as,  with- 
out a  fag,  the  boy  would  be  obliged  to  perform 
them  for  himself.  The  system  of  fagging,  like 
pennalism,  in  the  German  universities,  has  been 
the  means  of  great  abuse  and  tyranny  exercised 
upon  the  younger  students,  yet  it  has  strenuous 
defenders,  as  being,  on  tlie  whole,  beneficial. 
(See  England.^ 

FALK,  Jonann  Daniel,  a  German  educator 
and  philanthropist,  bom  in  Dantzic,  in  1770,  and 
died  in  1826.  After  studying  at  the  university 
of  Halle,. he  distinguished  himself  as  the  author 
of  several  satirical  poems,  and  was  introduced 
by  Wieland  into  the  literary  circles  of  Weimar, 
lie  founded,  in  that  city,  a  children's  aid  society 
and  the  first  German  house  of  refuge.  He  had 
great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  music  and  labor  as 
educational  agencies,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
foster  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  a  spirit  of  cheer- 
fulness. At  the  request  of  the  Pedagogical  So- 
ciety of  Leipeic,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he 
wrote  an  ess^  on  common  schools  ( Ueber  die 
Orenzen  der  folks-  und  Gdehrtenschtde^  1821), 
which  is  stiU  highly  valued.  In  an  appeal  to 
the  diet  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  the  entire  German 
people  (Aiifriif  ztmdckst  an  die  Landstdnde  des 
Grosshei'zogihums  Weimar  etc.^  1819^,  he  warned 
the(ierman  people  against  confounding  popular 
education  with  popular  instruction.  His  institu- 
tion (Falkisches  Institid)  was  carried  on  after 
his  death  by  his  widow,  imtil  1829,  when  the 
state  government  took  charge  of  it. — See  A. 
Wagner,  FaUcs  Liebe,  Leben,  und  Leiden  in 
Gott  (1818). 

FALK,  Paul  Ludwig  Adalbert,  Prussian 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Department  of  Pxiu- 
cational.  Ecclesiastical,  and  Meiiical  affairs,  bom 
Aug.  10.,  1827,  at  Metschkau,  Province  of  Sile- 
sia, Prussia,  is  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clei^- 
man.  He  received  his  first  education  at  Schweid- 
nitz  and  Landshut.  attended  the  FHedrich's- 
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Gh/mnasium  at  Breslau,  and,  after  graduation, 
studied  for  the  l^al  profession  at  the  university 
at  the  same  city,  also  paying  great  attention  to 
history  and  natural  p}ulo60{my.  He  entered  the 
Prussian  state  service  in  1847,  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  I).,  in  the  same  year,  and,  after  having 
abandoned  his  original  intention  of  preparing 
himself  for  a  professorship  in  laws,  and  passed 
through  the  intennediate  stations  of  his  career, 
he  obtained,  successively,  the  appointment  of 
assistant  state  attorney  at  Breslau,  and  (1853) 
that  of  state  attorney  at  Lyk.  In  1858,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  acted  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Petitions,  Budget,  and  Militaiy  afiEairs  during 
the  legislative  period  of  1858 — 61.  In  1861,  he 
was  i^pointed  state  attorney  at  the  Kammerge- 
ricJU  m  Berlin,  and,  in  the  foUowing  year  (1862), 
councilor  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  Glogau, 
Silesia.  During  this  time,  he  took  part,  with 
other  eminent  jurists  in  the  edition  of  several 
standard  works  on  law.  Although  not  engaeed  in 
practical  politics,  which  he  studiously  avoided  in 
consideration  of  his  judicial  office,  he  was  elected 
(1867)  to  represent  the  district  of  Glogau  (Sile- 
sia) in  the  provisional  ParUament  of  the  Tsorth 
German  Union,  but  peremptorily  decUned  a  re- 
election. In  1868,  he  was  appointed  privy 
councilor  of  justice  (Geheimer  Jiistiz-Ritth)  and 
Referent  in  the  state  ministry  of  justice,  in  which 
position  he  took  a  very  important  part  in  the 
new  codification  of  laws  for  the  North  German 
Union,  and,  subsequently,  for  the  German  Em- 
pire. In  1871,  King  William  appointed  Falk  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Prussia  in  the  Federal 
Council  {^u/ifiesratkf  or  Upper  House  of  the  Ger- 
man Parliament),  where  he  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  justice,  in  which  capacity  he  ren- 
dered very  important  services  in  the  re-orraniza- 
tion  of  the  system  of  lesal  proceedings,  adapted 
to  the  new  order  of  things  in  Germany.  In 
January,  1872,  V^on  MUhler,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Kcclesiastical,  txiucational,and  Medical 
affairs,  resigned  his  office,  and  Falk  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  by  King  William.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  his  aJmimstration,  a  fresh  and 
energetic  spirit  seemed  to  be  imparted  to  the 
management  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
state  government.  The  new  minister  found 
himself  the  inheritor  of  all  the  difficulties  which, 
at  that  time,  beset  his  department,  arising  from 
the  differences  between  the  authority  of  the  state 
and  the  church  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of 
the  schools,  public  and  private, — a  conflict  which 
had  already  strongly  manifested  itself  during  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor  in  office.  In 
February,  1872,  Minister  Falk  introduced  a  law, 
which  was  passed  March  11.  of  the  same  year, 
according  to  which  the  supervision  of  all  schools 
was  declared  to  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
the  state.  This  law  was  carried  against  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Catholic  and  Conservative 
Protestant  parties  of  the  Prussian  parliament. 
It  provided  that  the  supenision  of  all  educa- 
tional institutions,  public  or  private,  in  oj)posi- 
tion  to  the  laws  of  some  of  the  provinces  of  the 


kingdom,  should  be  the  sole  prerogative  of  the 
state ;  that  all  officials  or  corporations  chaig^ 
with  such  supervision  should  be  considered  as 
state  commissioners ;  and,  finally,  that  this  law 
should  not  affect  the  co-operation  in  the  sup(^ 
vision  of  such  institutions,  on  the  part  of  com- 
munities and  their  constitutional  oigans,  u 
authorized  by  statute. 

In  a  rescript,  dated  March  13.,  1872,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  official  CentralblaU  fur  die  Lider- 
richtsverwaUunQi  Falk  explained  the  radical 
change  which  the  new  law  effected  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  public  schools  to  the  state  churches. 
"  Heretofore,"  the  minister  says,  *'  the  inspection 
of  schools  was  immediatelv  vested  in  the  church 
officers, — the  pastors  of  the  united  Evangelical 
Church  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  these 
being  inspectors  of  schools,  in  virtue  of  their 
offices.  By  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  the 
right  of  inspecting  schools  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  state;  and  all  authorities  and  officers  to  whom 
this  inspection  is  entrusted,  act  in  the  name  of 
the  state."  The  new  law  vacated  nearly  all  the 
offices  of  school  inspectors  in  towns  and  "*  drcleB "" 
(subdivisions  of  provinces);  but,  to  guard  against 
interruption,  all  the  incumbents  were  to  cou- 
tinue  provisionalljr  the  dischai^  of  their  fonDer 
duties.  The  minister  declared,  however,  that  oo 
person  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  office, 
or  would  be  appointed  to  it,  who  was  not  known 
to  be  faithfully  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
state.  The  inspectors  in  the  Polish  districts  of 
the  state  were,  moreover,  expected  to  take  special 
care  that  the  teaching  of  the  German  language 
was  not  neglected.  This  law  has  since  been 
gradually  carried  into  practice,  and  the  number 
of  lay  school  inspectors  who  take  the  pku;e  of 
clergymen  has  steadily  increased. 

Ine  Catholic  bishops  made  a  determined  op- 
position to  the  new  policy  of  the  government 
In  a  joint  pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy,  they  in- 
structed them  not  to  lay  down  their  offices  as 
school  inspectors  without  previously  consulting 
the  diocesan  bishop ;  and,  in  a  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  government,  they  solemnly  de- 
clared that  they  regarded  this  law  as  an  incroacb- 
ment  upon  the  inahenable,  holy  right  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  public  schools,  and  that  they 
expected  from  it  disastrous  consequences  both  to 
church  and  state.  Falk,  however,  ccHitinued,  by 
a  number  of  measures,  to  assert  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  state  to  legislate  in  all  school  affiain. 
A  rescript  of  June  15.,  1872,  excluded  membo* 
of  ecclesiastical  orders  and  congregations  from 
holding  positions  in  the  public  schools ;  a  decree 
dated  July  4.,  abolished  the  so-called  Marianic 
congregations,  and  forbade  the  pupils  of  state 
institutions  to  participate  in  them. 

In  January,  1873,  Minister  Falk  proposed  and 
defended  an  act  in  relation  to  the  scientific  re- 
quirements exacted  by  the  state  for  the  admis- 
sion of  candidates  to  ministerial  functions,  re- 
quiring an  examination  of  maturity  from  a  gym- 
nasium, an  academic  trieunium,  and  a  scienti^c 
state  examination  of  candidates,  with  proper  ex- 
emptions; also  conferring  upon  the  state  the 
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right  of  snpeirising  Catholic  setnioaries^  and  of 
approying  appointmente  to  office  by  the  bishops. 
Iiie  act  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament,  and  became  a  law  by  royal 
sanction,  May  11.,  1873.  It  is  the  first  of  the 
famous  May  laws.  Other  difficulties  arose  in 
the  province  of  Posen,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  tue  inhabitants  are  of  Polish  nationahty  and 
profess  the  Catholic  religion.  A  decree  of  the 
state  ministry  prescribed  that,  in  all  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  in  which  the  German  langua^ 
was  ordinarily  used,  religious  instruction  should 
likewise  be  imparted  in  German.  Archbishop 
liodochowski  of  Posen  instructfed  his  subordi- 
nates to  disr^ard  this  decree,  and  to  use  the 
Polish  language  exclusively  in  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  government,  at  first,  did  not  proceed 
against  the  prelate  directly,  but  suspended  a 
number  of  Catholic  clergymen  and  instructors 
who  obeyed  the  archiepiBcopal  ordinance  in  pref- 
erence to  the  ministenal  decree.  The  persistent 
opposition  of  the  archbishop  led  to  further 
measures  against  him,  and,  ultimately,  to  his 
being  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years 
(Febr.  3.,  1874).  Befdre  the  year  1873  ended, 
the  Prussian  government  found  itself  involved 
in  similar  pro^edings  against  the  other  bishops 
of  the  kingidom,  all  of  whom,  without  exception, 
refused  obedience  to  the  so-called  May  laws. 
These  proceedings  terminated  in  the  same  way ; 
and  the  bishops  who  next  followed  the  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Posen  into  prison  were  the  Bishop  of 
Treves  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Other 
severe  measures  followed,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Poeen  was  deposed  (April  15.,  1874).  In  May, 
1874,  the  Prussian  chambers  passed  a  law  regu- 
lating the  administration  of  all  Catholic  bishop- 
rics which  may  be  vacated  by  incumbents  through 
legal  decisions.  The  contest  between  the  state 
and  church  authorities  is,  however,  not  yet  ended 
(1876). 

AVhile  substituting  for  the  former  co-operation 
of  state  and  church,  in  the  inspection  of  the 
public  schools,  the  sole  right  of  the  state,  Falk 
also  conceived  the  plan  of  a  total  re-organization 
of  the  school  system.  Twenty  prominent  men, 
representing  all  the  different  parties,  were  called 
to  Berlin  to  discuss  a  draft  wnich  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  minister.  The  conference  lasted 
irom  June  11.  to  June  20.,  1872 ;  and,  on  the 
basis  of  its  deliberations,  the  minister,  Oct.  15., 
1872,  issued  general  regulations  concerning  the 
public  schools  and  teachers'  seminaries.  These 
regulations  were  intended  as  a  forerunner  to  a 
new  school  law;  and  they  were  regarded  as 
modifying,  in  veir  many  essential  points,  the 
principles  on  which  the  former  school  regulations 
of  Prussia  were  based,  and  as  requiring  a  return 
to  the  educational  principles  advocated  and 
practiced  by  Pestalozzi. 

FA&MEBS'  COLLEGE,  at  College  Hill, 
Haniilton  Co.,  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati,  was  char- 
tered in  1846.  It  is  supported  by  the  interest  of 
a  fund  of  about  ^67,000.  The  institution  belongs 
to  the  contributors  to  its  funds;  each  contributor 
to  the  amount  of  $100  receives  a  certificate  en- 


titling him  perpetually  to  the  education  of  a 
pupil  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  The  holders  of 
these  certificates  elect  triennially  15  of  their 
number  directors  to  manage  the  college.  The 
college  has  a  preparatory  and  a  coll^iate  depart- 
ment, the  latter  having  a  classical  and  a  special 
course.  Facilities  are  afforded  for  instruction  in 
drawing  and  music.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
Libraries  of  over  2,000  volumes  are  connected 
with  the  institution.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  $10 
per  term  of  20  weeks.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were 
8  instructors  and  76  students  (38  male  and  38 
female),  of  whom  24  were  in  the  collegiate  departs- 
ment.  The  presidents  of  the  college  have  been 
as  follows :  Freeman  G.  Cary,  1847 — 53  ;  Isaae 
I.  Allen,  1853 — 6 ;  Freeman  G.  Cary,  pro  tem.y 
1856—7;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  N.  Mattoon, 
1857—60 ;  Jacob  Tuckerman,  1860—6 ;  Charlea 
Curtis,  1866—70 ;  J.  S.  Lowe,  the  present  in- 
cumbent (1876),  elected  in  1873.  During  1870 
— 73,  rival  boards  of  directors  were  at  law,  and 
the  coUe^  was  closed. 

FEAIt,  a  sense  of  danger,  the  apprehension 
of  coming  injury,  or  the  anticipation  of  pain,  is 
an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  the  educator 
often  finds  it  necessary  to  excite,  in  order  to  con- 
trol tiie  actions  of  his  pupil,  but  which  he 
should  address  with  extreme  care  and  only  after 
other  means  of  persuasion  have  failed.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  government, — that  of  influence 
and  that  of  force ;  and  the  former  should  always 
be  preferred  to  the  latter,  because  it  addressea 
the  inner  nature  and  produces  a  permanent  effect 
upon  the  character,  while  the  latter  can  be  only 
temporary.  By  the  one,  the  will  of  a  child  is 
trained,  and.a  self-controlling  power  is  fixed  in 
the  mind;  by  the  other  the  misdirected,  per- 
verted will  is  stiU  left  a  prey  to  vicious  propen- 
sities, the  operation  of  which  is  checked  only  a& 
long  as  the  external  restraint  continues.  Home 
dispositions,  however,  need  to  be  restrained  by 
a  sense  of  fear  before  other  influences  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Many  children  are 
inconsiderate,  rash,  and  impulsive,  and  accord- 
ingly yield  at  once  to  their  propensities.  Phys- 
ical punishment  seems  to  be  needed  in  order  to 
produce  any  conscientious  observation  of  their 
own  conduct;  but,  without  great  care  on  the 
part  of  the  educator,  in  inflicting  pain  for  this, 
purpose,  much  injury  may  be  done  to  the  child. 
Unless  the  educator's  personality  in  this  inflic- 
tion can  be  subordinate,  in  the  child's  mind,  ta 
the  sense  of  deserved  punishment  for  wrong- 
doing, he  will  antagonize  the  child,  and  destroy 
all  means  of  controlling  him  by  personal  influ- 
ence. "  The  moment  a  child's  mind  is  strongly 
affected  by  fear,"  says  Horace  Mann,  '*  it  flies  in- 
stinctively away,  and  hides  itself  in  the  deepest 
recesses  it  can  find, — often  in  the  recesses  of  dis- 
ingenuousness  and  perfidy  and  falsehood.  In- 
stead of  exhibiting  to  you  his  whole  conscious- 
ness, he  conceals  from  you  as  much  of  it  as  he 
can;  or  he  deceptively  presents  to  you  some 
counterfeit  of  it,  instead  of  the  genuine.  No- 
frighted  water-fowl  whose  plumage  the  bullet  of 
the  sportsman  has  just  grazed,  dives  quicker  be* 
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neath  the  surface  than  a  child's  spirit  darts  from 
your  eye  when  you  have  filled  it  with  the  senti- 
ment of  fear."  This  is  especially  true  of  certain 
dispositions;  and.  hence,  this  appeal  to  fear 
should  not  be  made  without  very  careful  dis- 
crimination. Hecker,  in  the  Scientific  Basis  (f 
Education  (N.  Y.,  1868),  says,  '*  If  cautiousness 
is  too  lar^,  seek  to  influence  the  child  through 
his  affections.  Fear  will  paralyze  such  a  mind. 
To  make  this  faculty  useful  where  it  is  pre- 
dominant, the  teacher  must  get  the  affections  of 
the  child,  and  he  can  then,  bjr  proper  direction, 
make  fear  an  intelligent  restraint."  Formerly,  the 
idea  of  school  government  was  identical  with 
that  of  absolute  tyranny, — arbitrary  power  in 
the  teacher,  and  unthinking  obedience  in  the 
pupil,  enforced  by  the  greatest  severity  of  punish- 
ment. Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  defense  of  the  school- 
master Hastie,  said,  ^'  Children  being  not  reason- 
able, can  be  governed  only  by  fear ;  but  educa- 
tors do  not  find  all  children  without  reason  and 
conscience,  and,  therefore,  the  proposition  was 
too  sweeping.  When  Boswell  repeated  to  John- 
49on  the  following  sentence  of  a  speech  of  Lord 
Mansfield :  *'  My  Lords,  severity  ia  not  the  way 
to  p)vem  either  boys  or  men,"  he  replied,  "Nay, 
it  IS  the  way  to  govern  them.  1  know  not 
whether  it  be  the  way  to  mend  them."  But  no 
school  government  can  be  approved  that  is  not 
intended  to  amend  as  well  as  to  control.  Chil- 
dren should  be  made  to  fear  to  do  wrong ;  and 
this  should  be  brought  about  as  much  as  possible 
by  what  Herbert  bpencer  calls  the  method  of 
nature^  that  is,  by  making  punishment  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  wron^ul  act,  on  the 
principle  involved  in  the  maxim,  **  The  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire."  This  eliminates  the  per- 
aonal  element  in  the  fear  implanted  in  the  mind 
of  the  child.  He  does  not  fear  the  teacher,  but 
he  fears  to  offend, — to  do  wrong.  The  same 
consideration  excludes  from  discipline,  all  threat- 
ening, scolding,  and  harsh  words,  for  the  purpose 
of  engendering  fear,  and,  especially  excludes  anper 
in  punishment.  The  fear  to  be  excited  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  should  not  be  an  apprehension  of 
personal  safety,  leading  to  meanness,  cunning, 
and  deception  as  a  means  of  self-protection,  but 
should  be  akin  to  that  feeling  which  Solomon 
referred  to  when  he  said,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  This  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  constant  appeal  to  the  higher 
motives  and  finer  feelings  of  human  nature,  but 
may  be  made  a  means  of  their  development, 
which  is  the  true  end  of  all  moral  education. 

FELBIGER,  Johann  Ignaz  von,  one  of 
the  foremost  reformers  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem of  Austria,  was  bom  in  1724,  at  (Jross- 
^logau  in  Silesia,  and  died  at  l^resburg,  Hungary, 
m  1788.  After  studying  Catholic  theology,  he 
entered  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and,  in  1758, 
became  abbot  of  the  house  of  his  order  in  Sagan, 
Silesia.  In  this  position,  it  was  his  duty  to 
superintend  the  churches  and  schools  of  Sagan 
and  some  of  the  neighboring  villages.  The  wretched 
condition  in  which  he  found  the  schools,  induced 
him  to  visit  Berhn  secretly,  in  order  to  acquaint 


himself  with  the  new  real  school  of  that  city  and 
the  tabular  and  literal  method  of  Hahn  (q.  v.). 
As  the  result  of  this  visit  was  entirely  satis&ctory 
to  him,  he  not  only  repeated  it  several  times, bat 
sent  a  number  of  young  men  there  to  be  edu- 
cated as  school-masters.  After  the  end  of  the 
Seven  Years*  war,  he  displayed  great  activity  in 
founding  new  schools,  some  of  which  were  oigan- 
ized  as  model  schools  ;  he  also  drew  up  semil 
courses  of  instruction,  and  prepared  a  number . 
of  school  books,  which  were  printed  at  his  own 
printing  establishment,  and  obtained  a  veiy  luge 
circulation.  Hahn*s  method  became,  thrcnig^ 
his  efforts,  predominant  in  all  SOesia,  and  wai 
often  called  ^fter  him  Felbiger's  or  ihe  Sagan 
method.  In  1774,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  chief  directOT  (06«r- 
director)  of  the  German  schools ;  and,  Dec.  6., 
1774,  the  empress  sanctioned  the  general  rqpla- 
tion  for  the  German  model,  head,  and  tmial 
schools  which  had  been  drawn  ui>  by  Felbiger. 
This  regulation  marks  the  b^inning  of  a  nev 
period  in  the  history  of  Austrian  schools.  It  be- 
gins with  the  following  significant  sentence: 
*'  The  education  of  youth  oi  both  sexes  is  the 
most  important  basis  of  the  true  happiness  of 
nations."  Though  it  did  not  make  educatioQ 
compulsoiy,  it  expressed  the  expectation  that  aH 
chiloren  of  both  sexes  who  did  not  receive  pri- 
vate instruction,  would  attend  the  German 
school  for  six  or  seven  years,  beginning  with  the 
sixth  year  of  age.  Public  education  was  ti^ated 
as  a  state  affair ;  the  metbods  of  instructioD  and 
discipline  and  the  course  of  instruction  weie 
regumted,  a  proper  classification  introduced,  and 
provision  made  for  the  erection  of  school-honaeB, 
for  cheap  and  good  school-books,  and  for  the 
better  education  and  compensation  of  teachers. 
In  regard  to  salaries,  the  provisions  were,  how- 
ever, rar  from  being  satisfactory,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  r^ulation  expready 
allows  teachers  to  work  in  their  leisure  hours  as 
book-binders,  joiners,  shoe-makers,  tailors,  and 
weavers,  lliey  were,  however,  absolutely  fo^ 
bidden  to  keep  taverns.  In  order  to  elevate  the 
school-teachers  to  a  higher  social  position,  the 
regulation  assigned  to  them  a  oomparatiTely 
high  rank  among  public  functionaries.  As  re- 
gards the  different  classes  of  the  common  schools, 
each  town,  market  -  town,  and  parish  was  to 
receive  a  trivial  school,  which  had  only  ooe 
teacher,  and  imparted  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture. In  each  circle,  at  least  one  head  school 
(Hauptschule)  was  to  be  established,  which 
should  have  three  classes,  three  teachers,  and  a 
director,  and  teach,  besides  the  subjects  of  the 
trivial  school,  German  composition,  drawing, 
surveying,  history,  and  geography  (espedallv  of 
the  native  country),  and  al^  the  elements  of  the 
Latin  language.  Wherever  circumstances  would 
allow  it,  finale  schools  were  established,  besides 
the  head  schools  for  boys.  Every  province  was 
to  have  at  least  one  normal  school,  which  was 
to  combine  the  character  of  a  model  school  and 
of  a  teachers'  seminary.    The  coune  of  instmo- 
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turn  embraced  all  the  subjects  of  the  head  school, 
and,  besides,  natural  science  and  physics,  Latin, 
the  history  of  arts  and  trades,  architecture, 
and  mechanics.  The  establishment  of  a  German 
school  book  publishing  office,  in  connection  with 
the  Vienna  Normal  School,  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  educational  literature.  ^Fhe  empress, 
in  1777,  induced  Felbiger  to  relinquish  alto- 
gether his  citizenship  in  Prussia,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  appointea  him  provost  at  Presburg. 
Soon  after  tms,  the  death  of  the  empre^  put 
an  end  to  his  educational  labors.  The  plan 
of  military  schools,  which  he  had  drawn  up,  was 
rejected  by  Joseph  IL,  and  he  was  removed  from 
the  chief  direction  of  the  V  ienna  Normal  School. 
He  was  directed  to  remain  at  Presbuig,  and  labor 
for  the  improvement  of  public  instruction  in 
Uiugary.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  accom- 
plish much,  and  died  almost  forgotten.  Felbiger 
wrote  a  number  of  school  boolu,  and  a  manual 
explaining;  his  method  of  instruction  to  teachers 
(Jaigensckr^ten,  Wissenschoftenj  und  Bezeigen 
recmschaffener  SchuUeuie),  The  best  biography 
of  Felbiger  is  found  in  Helfebt,  Die  cestreichi- 
sf^e  VoUcsschide^  vol.  i. 

FELI4ENBEBO,  Fhilipp  Emanuel  von, 
a  Swiss  educator  and  philanthropist,  was  bom 
in  Bern,  June  27.,  1771,  and  died  there,  Nov.  21., 
1844.     His  father  bein^  a  friend  of  Pestalozzi, 
he  early  conceived  the  idea  that  society  can  be 
protected  against    revolution  only  hj  an  im- 
proved system  of  education.     He  bebeved  that 
he  had  discovered  the  basis  of  a  radical  reform 
in  the  connection  of  education  with  agriculture. 
He  bou^t,  in  1799,  a  large  estate  near  Bern, 
the  Wylhof,  called  by  him  Hofwyl,  and  there 
founded,  in  1804,  his  first  school,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  poor  boys,  and  even  convicts,  as 
agriculturists.     Fellenberg  endeavored  to  make 
this  school  self-supporting,  and  to  cause  instruc- 
tion to  be  regarded  by  the  pupils  as  a  recreation. 
His  institution  proved  a  great  success.     All  the 
visitord  were  struck  with  the  cheerfulness  and 
the  eagerness  to  learn  which  were  shown  by  the 
pupils  generally ;  and  a  number  of  the  pupils 
subsequently  oistinguished  themselves  as  edu- 
cators and  teachers.    Fellenberg  also  believed 
that  his  institutions  fullv  supported  themselves 
by  the  labor  of  the  pupils ;  although,  as  liberal 
coutributions  were  received  all  the  time  from 
friends  of  education,  this  has  been  doubted  by 
many.      Twice  (in  1804  and  1817),  Pestalozzi 
was,  for  a  short  time,  connected  with  the  institu- 
tions of  Fellenberg,  but  they  foimd  it  impossible 
to  agree.     Fellenberg,  being  descended  from  a 
noble  family  and  having  himself  filled  high  posi- 
tions in  the  state,  was  accustomed  to  rule  and 
had  dictatorial  manners ;  while  Pestalozzi,  who 
as  a  practical  educator  was  greatly  his  superior, 
was  unwilling  to  act  as  a  subordinate  to  him  in 
educational  matters.    The  fame  of  the  school  of 
Hofwyl  was,  to  a  laige  extent,  due  to  Wehrli  (q. 
v),  who  became  connected  with  it,  in  1810.     In 
the  mean  time,  several  new  institutions  for  poor 
<^dren  had  been  established  by  Fellenberg.    In 
1807,  he  opened,  in  buildings  which  the  govern- 


ment of  Bern  had  presented  to  him,  a  special  school 
of  agriculture,with  which4n  1808,  tiphilanthropin 
for  children  of  wealthy  parents  was  connected. 
This  school,  in  1825,  had  eighty  pupils,  taught 
by  twenty-two  teachers.  Among  those  who  suc- 
cessively taught  in  the  institutions  of  Fellenberg, 
were  some  of  the  foremost  educators  of  Germany, 
as  Herlmrt  (q.  v.)  An  institution  for  females, 
which  was  subsequently  added,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Fellenberg, 
was,  like  the  original  school  of  Hofwyl,  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  poor.  In  1830,  a  real  school,  de- 
signed for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
middle  classes,  was  established,  and  still  later  an 
infant  school.  As  the  education  of  teachers  had 
been  sadly  neglected  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  Fel- 
lenbeig.  with  the  approval  of  the  government, 
called  forty  teachers  to  Hofwyl  for  a  three 
months*  normal  course.  The  next  year,  the 
government  denied  its  consent,  as  it  feared 
that  Fellenberg  would  obtain,  in  this  way,  too 

rt  an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  canton. 
1833,  the  government  again  arranged  for 
holding  a  teachers'  institute  in  Hofwyl ;  but,  as 
the  arrangements  were  not  entirely  satisfactory 
to  Fellenberg,  he  opened  another  normal  course 
for  one  hundred  teachers  at  his  own  expense. 
The  institutions  of  Fellenberg  were  celeorated 
throughout  Europe,  and  were  even  visited  by 
some  of  the  reigning  princes.  A  number  of 
other  institutions  were  lounded  after  their  model. 
After  Fellenberg  8  death,  the  institutions  were  for 
a  time  continuwi  by  his  son,  Wilhelm  von  Fel- 
lenberg, but  were  afterward  abandoned.  In  his 
religious  views,  Fellenberg  shared  the  rational- 
istic principles  which  at  that  time  were  pre- 
dominant in  Germany  and  Switzerland;  but, 
unUke  most  of  the  Philanthropists,  he  attributed 
CTeat  importance  to  the  religious  element  of 
instruction,  and  devotional  exercises  were  strictly 
and  solemnly  observed  in  all  his  institutions. — 
See  W.  Ha  MM,  Fellenberg' s  Leben  und  Wirken 
(Bern,  184.5h  American  A^mals  qf  Education^ 
vol.  I.  (1831).  An  interesting  account  of  the 
school  of  Hofwyl  may  also  be  found  in  the  auto- 
biography of  one  of  its  American  pupils,  Robert 
Date  Owen  ( Threading  My  Way,  K.  Y.,  1874). 
(See  also  Hofwyl.) 

FEMAUS  EDUCATION.  This  subject 
will  be  treated  in  two  sections:  (I)  The  history 
of  female  education,  and  (II)  the  discussion  of 
itsj)rinciples,  or  theory. 

1.  History. — The  history  of  education  in  the  an- 
cient world  almost  exclusively  refers  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  male  sex.  In  the  ancient  monarchies 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
instruction  of  girls  in  educational  institutions.  In 
China  J  the  daughter,  after  the  10th  year  of  age, 
was  confined  to  the  house.  There  she  wafl 
taught  to  behave  modestly  and  politely,  to  listen 
and  to  obey.  She  had  to  sew  and  to  weave  in  hemp 
and  silk,  and  to  learn  how  to  prepare  the  meals. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  she  was  betrothed, 
she  received  the  ornament  of  the  head-needle; 
and,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  was  married.  In 
education,  as  well  as  in  all  other  departments  of 
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life,  China  has  remained  stationary ;  and  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Doriam  iv- 
education  of  girls  is  now  substantially  the  same  garded  piety  as  the  baeds  of  self-control,  tnd 
as  it  was  thousands  of  years  aco.  Wliile  the  i  music  and  gymnastics  as  means  for  attaining  H. 
instruction  of  boys  is  c[uite  general,  nine-tenths  of  !  This  and  a  due  harmony  between  the  int^ect 
all  the  women  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  and  and  the  will  were  viewed  by  them  as  the  chief 
it  is  only  the  daughters  of  the  wealthiest  families  [  results  of  all  sound  female  education.  In  Athems, 
that  receive  even  a  meager  education.  In  India,  i  female  education  was  not  so  well  provided  for  as 
the  instruction  of  the  female  sex  was  alsq  totally  in  Sparta,  and  the  elevated  position  whidi  the 
neglected.  An  exception  was  made  only  in  the  |  Spartans  conceded  to  their  wives  was  dmded  by 
case  of  public  dancers,  or  bayaderes.  The  latter  the  Athenians  as  gynocracyj  or  female  goren- 
are  daughters  of  poor  parents,  and,  in  childhood,    ment.     With    them,    the    wife    was    not  the 


are  kept  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  The 
priests  teach  them  to  read  and  write,  and  have 
them  carefully  taught  music,  dancing,  singing, 


MoTToiva,  or  mistress,  but,  in  fact,  the  servant  of 
the  house.  Only  in  exceptional  cases,  did  the 
daughters  of  a  family  receive  instroctioD  ex- 


and  all  the  ways  of  female  coquetry.  In  Permit  \  tending  beyond  the  usual  domestic  duties ;  female 
which  had  a  system  of  national  schools,  the  girls  !  schools  were  miknown.  Women  f^peired  in 
were  generally  excluded  from  public  instruction.  |  public  only  at  public  festivals,  and  it  was  onlj 
Still  mere  seem  to  have  been  exceptions ;  for  the  |  the  educated  hekpra  that  the  intelligent  Athe- 
plot  of  a  Persian  novel  is  baaed  upon  the  love  of  |  nian  could  meet  in  society.  The  Bomfms  had  t 
two  persons,  which  is  represented  as  b^inning  veiy  exalted  idea  of  the  dignity  of  family  life  and 
at  school.  In  Egj/pt,  the  female  sex  occupied  a  {  the  position  of  woman.  In  no  nation  of  antiquity 
more  dignified  and  independent  position  than  in  was  monogamy  so  strictly  observed  as  in  Rome, 
the  other  oriental  nations,  attending  to  the  I  The  kings,  according  to  popular  tradition,  and 
business  of  the  market  and  to  commerce ;  but  afterwara  the  decemvirs,  were  expelled  from 
no  provision  was  made  for  their  instruction,  power  on  account  of  attacks  made  upon  female 
Cleopatra  is,  however,  reported  to  have  been  one  virtue.  The  mother  of  the  family  (mater fttmiUm) 
of  the  most  accomplished  women  of  antiquity,  presided  over  domestic  affairs  as  a  venerable 
and  to  have  spoken  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  priestess,  and  regarded  the  education  of  all  her 
Syriac,  and  other  languages,  llie  legislation  of  |  children,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  as  her  most  sacred 
Sparta  excelled,  in  this  respect,  not  only  eveiy  and  most  important  du^.  Thus  the  girls  recefved 
oriental  coimtry,  but  also  every  other  Hellenic  |  an  excellent  home  education ;  and  it  would 
state.  The  Spartans  held  a  very  high  opinion  ,  seem  that  they  also  attended  schools,  for  we  read 
of  the  dignity  of  the  family,  and  the  wife  |  that  Virginia  was  seized  by  order  of  the  decem- 
and  mother  was  the  center  of  family  life,  llie  ,  vir  Appius  Claudius  as  she  was  going  to  school 
wife  was  held  in  especially  high  esteem ;  she  was  '  llie  influence  of  Christianity  upon  female 
called  diaTToiva,  mistress,  and  exerted  a  consider-  I  education  shows  itself,  for  several  eentoiies. 
able  influence  over  her  husband.  This  social  •  only  in  the  regeneration  of  family  b'fe.  The 
position  of  woman  required  that  her  education  ;  first  places  in  Cliristian  countries  in  which  m- 
should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  other  sex.  The  struction  was  provided  for  girls,  outside  of  their 
Spartans  thought  that  free,  noble  men  could  only  !  famihes,  were  the  convents.  The  nuns,  as  we 
spring  from  noble,  well-formed,  healthy  mothers;  ,  see  from  the  correspondence  of  Boniface,  not  only 
and  the  girls,  therefore,  participated,  though  with  copied  the  Biblical  books,  but  also  tauj^t  secuhr 
some  modifications,  in  the  peculiarities  of  Spartan  i  sciences.  The  number  of  girls  who  were  edacat- 
education.  They  were  to  oe  inspired  with  feel- '  ed  in  these  schools  was,  however,  small  in  com- 
ings of  morahty  and  patriotism  no  less  than  men.  I  parison  with  that  of  boys.  The  daughters  and 
The  society  of  experienced  matrons  was  one  of  i  sisters  of  Charlemagne,  as  appears  from  their  cor- 
the  chief  means  of  their  education;  and  exercises  I  respondeuce  with  Alcuin,  took  an  active  part  in 
in  singing,  the  study  of  the  poets,  and  the  learning  ,  the  learned  studies  which  distinguished  the  court 


of  choruses  were  used  to  promote  their  general 
culture.  They  practiced  gymnastic  exercises, 
on  arenas  specially  provided  for  them,  and  grace- 
ful mimetic  dances.     At  certain  festivals,  they 


of  that  sreat  emperor;  and  their  example  was  sub- 
sequently followed  by  several  other  pimcesBes  and 
nuns ;  still  no  steps  were  taken  toward  a  cenoal 
provision  for  female  instruction,  during  the  fint 


sang  and  danced  in  public.  Young  men  were  part  of  the  middle  ages.  The  developmait  of 
usually  present  at  these  exhibitions ;  and  females  I  knighthood  organized  a  system  of  instruction  for 
attended  those  given  by  the  males,  llius  a  ]  a  small  but  very  influential  portion  of  female 
rivalry  arose  between  the  two  sexes,  which  had  youths, — the  daughters  of  the  nobility.  No 
a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  education  of  '  special  institutions  were  founded  for  th^ ;  bot 
both.  As  the  result  of  this  education,  the  young  it  was  common  to  have  a  number  of  them  brought 
women  of  S|)arta  manifested  a  bodily  vigor  ana  '  up  together  in  the  castle  of  a  count  or  other 
beauty,  and  a  national  pride,  which  were  admired  '  nobleman.  The  pupils,  in  this  case,  inhabit«d 
by  all  foreigners.  The  school  of  Pythafjoras  in  common  a  separate  part  of  the  building,  w«e 
which,  like  the  Spartans,  represents  the  peculiar    plactnl  under  a  common  governess,  and  reoeired 


development  of  the  Doric  tribes,  produced 
several  female  writers  on  education  (Theano, 
Phintys,  Periktione),  whose  writings  are  by  far 
the  best  that  can  be  found  on  the  subject  in  the 


mstruction  from  a  priest,  sometimes  also  from 
traveling  artists,  singers,  and  poets.  Beading 
and  writing  were  the  principal  part  of  this  in- 
struction, and  the  young  kulies  were  called  upou 
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In  tlie  long  winter  evenings,  to  read  to  the  family 
or  to  a  ^ect  company  new  songs,  legends,  and 
stories.  Sometimes  they  also  acquired  a  knowl- 
ledge  of  foreign  languages,  especially  of  French 
and  Latin.  They  were  also  instructed  in  singing, 
and  playing  upon  musical  instruments.  When  t^ 
towns  grew  strong,  in  their  struggles  against  kings 
and  nobles,  important  progress  was  made  by 
the  establishment  of  female  schools.  In  Brussels, 
we  find,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  school  for  smallgirls,  with  four  female  teachers ; 
and  boys  and  girls  who  were  brothers  and  sisters, 
were  often  allowed  to  attend  the  same  school. 
Similar  schools  were  found  in  some  of  the  other 
cities,  but  only  in  a  limited  number.  In  the 
convents,  only  those  girls  received  ijistruction 
in  reading  and  writing  who  intended  to  enter 
the  order.  In  some  of  the  towns,  the  ^rls 
were  allowed  to  attend  boys'  schools.  The 
great  impulse  which  was  given  to  the  extension 
of  female  schools  by  the  Reformatiotiy  in  the 
16th  century,  is  generally  recognized,  even  by 
Catholic  writers.  Luther,  in  his  appeal  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  German  towns,  urged  them  to 
establish  schools,  not  for  boys  only,  but  also  for 
girls.  All  the  church  and  school  regulations  which 
were  issued  during  this  period  rec<^nized  the  need 
of  establishing  female  schools.  The  chief  reason 
adduced  for  me  demand  was  the  duty  of  women 
as  well  as  of  men  to  read  the  Scriptures.  The 
greatest  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  female 
schools  was  displayed  by  Bugenhagen  (q.  v.),  who 
demanded  these  schools  not  only  for  the  towns 
but  also  for  villages.  The  course  of  instruction 
embraced  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  catechism, 
Bible  history,  and  singing.  Although  the  ideas 
of  the  reformers  were  not  carried  out  to  their 
full  extent,  the  number  of  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  girls,  established  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  was  very  large.  They  were  partly 
parish  schools  which  were  attended  by  both  boys 
and  girls,  and  partly  schools  for  girls  exclusively, 
which  aimed  to  impart  a  higher  education  thim 
could  be  found  in  the  pansh  schools.  Little 
progress  was,  however,  made  in  the  second  half 
of  &e  16th  and  in  the  1 7th  century;  and,  after 
the  devastations  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  female 
schools  were,  in  Germany  and  other  countries  of 
the  European  continent,  in  a  less  flourishing 
condition  than  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
The  work  was  resumed  in  the  18th  century;  but, 
at  first,  with  only  slow  progress.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  compulsory 
education  (q.  v.)  prepared  the  way  for  theimiver- 
aal  education  of  female  youth  in  public  elementary 
schools.  In  some  of  those  countries  of  Europe 
where  the  principle  of  compulsory  education  has 
not  yet  been  adopted  or  carried  out,  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  female  youth  stiU  grow  up  with- 
out an^  instruction.  Among  the  most  backward 
countnes  in  this  reroect,  is  Russia.  While,  in 
1874,  ihe  number  ot  boys  attending  school  in 
proportion  to  the  entire  school  population  varied 
m  toe  nine  school-districts  into  which  the  empire 
is  divided  from  1:1.5  (in  Dorpat)  to  1:10.5  (in 
Moscow);  the  proportion  of  girls  attending  school 


was  as  follows:  Dorpat,  1:2.4;  Warsaw,  1:6; 
St.  Petersburg,  1:19;  Odessa,  1:23;  Wilna,  1:51; 
Kharkof,  1:51;  Kasan,  1:33;  Kief,  1:65.8;  Mos- 
cow, 1:49.4.  Among  the  seventeen  provinces 
into  which  Austria  proper  is  divided,  there  were, 
in  1874,  four  (Lower  Austria,  Upper  Austria, 
Salzburg,  and  Vorarlberg)  in  whicn  the  nxmiber 
of  girls  attending  the  public  schools  exceeded 
that  of  boys,  seven  in  which  the  number  of  girls 
was  a  little  inferior  to  that  of  boys,  and  six  in 
which  it  fell  considerably  below  that  of  boys; 
namely,  Triest,  boys  6,1 88,  girls  4,372 ;  Goritz 
and  Gradisca,  boys  8,183,  girls  6,441 ;  Istria,  boys 
7,961,  girls,  4,146;  Galicm,  boys,  93,756,  girls, 
60,193;  Bukovina,  boys,  6,858,  girls,  2,957  ;  Dal- 
matia,  boys,  8,436,  girls,  1,898.  Other  statistics 
of  this  class  may  be  found  in  the  articles  on  the 
several  countries  of  Emrope. 

The  need  of  schools  providing  a  higher  than 
elementary  education  for  girls  was  very  generally 
and  deeply  felt,  especially  when  England,  France, 
and  Germany  entered  successively  into  the  golden 
age  of  their  national  literature.  An  excellent 
institution  of  the  kind  was  founded  by  A.  H. 
Francke  (^.  v.),  but  there  was  a  ereat  diversity 
of  opinion  m  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction  to 
be  prescribed  for  the  higher  education  of  females. 
The  laige  msyority  of  the  scliools  of  this  class 
have  ever  since  be^  private  institutions ;  but,  in 
Germany  and  several  other  European  countries, 
the  state  governments  as  well  as  the  municipal 
authorities  have,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  begun 
to  establish  female  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  in 
England,  the  education  of  the  daughters  of 
wealthv  parents  at  home  by  governesses  is  more 
general  tnan  in  any  other  country  of  the  Christian 
world  ;  but,  recently,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  establishment  of  female  schools 
of  a  higher  grade.  (See  England.) — In  (catholic 
countries,  a  very  great  majority  of  the  female 
schools  of  a  higher  than  elementary  grade  have 
been  under  the  control  of  female  religious  orders. 
The  number  of  these  schools  has  laigely  in- 
creased since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centmy. 
When  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Carlo  Borromeo, 
of  Milan,  died,  in  1584,  there  were,  in  his  diocese 
alone,  600  Ursuline  nuns,  in  11  houses,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  girls. 
During  the  last  three  centuries,  a  number  of  new 
religious  orders  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  Wording  girls  a  higher  education.  There  are, 
at  present,  more  than  30  orders  of  this  class,  with 
several  thousand  members;  and  their  schools  are 
not  only  attended  by  Catholic,  but  also  by  laige 
numbers  of  Protestant  girls.  (See  Roman  Cath- 
olics.) For  statistics  relating  to  female  schools 
in  Europe,  see  the  articles  on  the  several  coun- 
tries.— 'rhe  C.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  in 
his  report  for  1874,  enumerates  214  institutions 
for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  of  which 
114  were  authorized  by  law  to  confer  d^rees. 
These  are  in  part  styled  coUegeSy  and  in  part  semi- 
naries, institutes,  ete.  The  oldest  of  tiiese  institu- 
tions is  the  Bradford  Academy,  at  Bradford, 
Mass.,  chartered  in  1804;  the  oldest  having  the 
tide  of  College  Bxe  tiie  Maine  Wesley  an  Seminary 
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and  Female  Ooll^,  at  Kent's  Hill,  Me.,  and  the 
Granville  Female  Coll^,at  Granville,  Ohio,  char- 
tered in  1821  and  1834,  respectively.  The  progress 
of  the  higher  education  of  women  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  facts:  in  1870,  the  nxmiber  of  these 
institutions  m  the  United  States  reporting  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  was  33,  the  number  of  in- 
structors 378,  and  the  number  of  students  5,337 ; 
while,  in  1874,  the  number  of  institutions  is  re- 
ported at  209;  the  number  of  instructors,  2,285, 
and  the  number  of  students,  23,445.  These 
institutions  commonly  comprise  a  primary,  a 
preparatory,  and  a  collegiate  department.  The 
last  extends  through  a  course  of  three  or  four 
years,  and  embraces  the  higher  English  branches, 
with  the  addition  generally  of  Latin  and  French, 
frequently  of  German,  and  sometimes  of  Greek, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  Facilities  are  afforded,  in 
most  if  not  in  all  cases,  for  instruction  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  drawing  and  painting, 
etc.  The  principal  degrees  conferred  by  female 
coUeges  are  Graduate  in  Arts  (A.  B.),  Graduate 
in  Science  (B.  Sc),  Sister  of  Arts  (A.  S.),  Mistress 
of  Liberal  Arts  (M.  L.  A.),  Mistress  of  Liberal 
Learning  (M.  L.  L.),  Mistress  of  Science  (M.  Sc), 
Mistress  of  Fln^lish  Literature  (M.  E.  L.),  and 
Mistress  of  Music  (Mis.  Mus.).  In  some  of  the 
higher  co-educative  institutions,  there  is  a  separate 
course  for  females  (Ladies'  Course)  similar  to 
that  of  most  female  coUeges ;  in  others,  there  is 
no  distinction,  females  being  admitted  to  the 
same  classes,  and  on  the  same  terms,  as  males. 
Among  the  institutions  for  females  exclusively, 
Vaasar  College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  holds 
a  very  high  rank,  its  curriculum  being  fairly 
comparable  with  that  of  good  male  colleges.  (See 
Vassar  College.) 

II.  Theory  of  Female  Education, — This  is  a 
subject  which,  especially  in  recent  years,  has  very 
greatly  engaged  the  attention  of  practical  educa- 
tors, scientific  educationists,  physicians,  and  all 
others  who  have  either  written  or  spoken  on 
questions  concerning  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  human  society  and  human 
welfare.  The  proper  education  ot  woman  has 
been  recognizea  as  an  important,  perhaps  the 
chief,  factor  of  social  progress.  In  former  times, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  as  we  have  seen,  woman 
in  general,  occupied  a  secluded  state;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  extreme  privacy  of  the  home  circle 
that  she  exerted  the  potent  influence  inseparable 
from  her  sex,  whether  as  dauc^hter,  wife,  or 
mother.  The  Roman  matron,  within  this  narrow 
limit,  was  an  educator  of  her  daughters  always, 
and  sometimes  chiefly  of  her  sons,,  as  in  the  case 
of  Cornelia,  only  illustrious  as  the  "  mother  of 
the  Gracchi."  Ancient  history  affords  many 
examples  of  women  who,  breaking  through  the 
barriers  of  social  custom,  became  illustrious  for 
their  learning  and  eloquence.  Such  were  Aspasia 
of  Athens,  and  Ilypatia  of  Alexandria.  The  career 
of  such  women  illustrated  the  intellectual  capacity 
of  their  sex  under  circumstances  permitting  or  en- 
couraging its  culture.  Female  education,  however, 
has  always  been  viewed  as  radically  distinct  from 
that  of  maleSi — as  presenting  entirely  different 


aims,  and  requiring  different  processes  of  tnio- 
ing  and  instruction,  and  a  widely  different  cur- 
riculum of  study.  Much  has  been  said  and 
done  in  recent  years  to  modify  very  greatly  thk 
view;  but  it  is  still  generally  entertained,  imd  is, 
at  the  present  time,  the  principle  on  whidi  moa 
schemes  for  the  education  of  females  are  baaed. 
'*  A  system  of  education,"  says  Maudaley,  ''adapted 
to  women  should  have  regard  to  the  peculiantiei 
of  their  constitution,  to  uie  special  function  in 
life  for  which  they  are  destined,  and  to  the  range 
and  kind  of  practical  activity,  mental  and  bodily, 
to  which  thev  would  seem  foreshadowed  by  th^ 
sexual  oi^nization  of  body  and  mind."  ^  From 
the  beginning  of  the  eighta  year,"  says  Sehwan, 
"  the  two  sexes  require,  in  almost  every  respect, 
a  different  education."  "  The  culture  of  giris," 
says  Von  Raumer,  commonly  requires  a  proces 
of  instruction  entirely  different  from  that  of 
boys."  Alonzo  Potter,  in  the  School  and  the 
Schooi-master  (N.  Y.,  1842),  emphasizes  this  prin- 
ciple: "One  cannot  look  at  the  female — with  lea 
muscular  vigor  and  more  nervous  sensibility 
than  the  omer  sex;  with  more  timidity  and 
gentleness;  with  deeper  affections  and  wore 
acute  sensitiveness — ^without  perceiving,  that  she 
has  been  appointed  to  a  sphere  veiy  different 
from  that  of  man.  Her  appropriate  empire  is 
over  the  family,  where  she  not  only  lays  the 
ioundation,  during  childhood,  of  individual  char- 
acter, but  where  she  ever  exerts,  through  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  especially  throu^  her  husband 
and  children,  a  humanizing  influence  over  the 
world."  **  Hence,"  he  argues,  "there  should  be, 
in  the  education  of  femiues,  a  special  reference 
to  their  sex  and  condition  of  life."  "  The  best 
educational  training  for  a  boy,"  says  Dr.  ClariLe, 
in  Sex  in  Education  (Boston,  1873),  "is  not  the 
best  for  a  cirl,  nor  that  for  a  girl  best  for  a 
boy."  Sudi  are  the  views  upon  which  the 
education  of  females  has  been  based.  A^ 
ranged,  as  it  has  been  by  the  other  sex,  the 
only  considerations  that  have  dictated  its  meth- 
ods and  processes  have  been  the  avera^  phys- 
ical weakness  of  women  as  compared  with  rooi, 
and  the  accomplishments  they  might  need  » 
wives  and  matrons.  It  is  not  difficult  tope^ 
ceive  that  were  the  education  of  men  arranged 
by  the  other  sex  from  an  analo^us  stand-point,  it 
would  also  be  narrowed  in  its  scope  and  proc- 
esses. During  the  last  few  yeaiB*  tne  questioia 
pertaining  to  &male  education  have  been  t%- 
orously  cuscussed  bv  writers  of  both  sexes ;  and 
much  experience  has  been  ^thered,  whidi 
appears  to  show  that  the  necessity  for  a  modified 
system  of  education  for  females  is  by  no  means 
so  great  as  has  been  supposed  and  asserted.  (See 
Co-Eddcation  of  the  Sexes.)  We  say  modified 
system  of  education,  because  just  as  it  is  necessaiy 
to  adapt  the  educational  processes  to  individual 
traits,  so  is  it  equally  necessaiy,  upon  the  same 
principle,  to  ac^ust  the  training  and  teaching 
processes  to  male  and  female,  as  far  as  they 
severally  present  peculiar  characteristics.  In 
home  education,  tnese  proper  discriminatioDS^ 
must  naturally  be  made.    The  girl  is  treated  as 
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a  girl,  and  the  boy  as  a  boy — in  manners,  habits, 
amusements,  and  accomplishments.  Over  the 
fonuer  the  mother  exercises  a  peculiar  care. 
The  need  of  this  all  educators  recognize.  "Girls/' 
says  Schwarz,  '*  reauire  chiefly  the  guidance  of 
the  maternal  hand,  in  order  that  uieir  tender 
nature  may  not  be  rudely  handled,  their  purity 
not  invaded,  and  the  appropriately  female  direc- 
tion of  their  development  not  interfered  with. 
Their  understanding  and  their  feelings  should  be 
exposed  to  no  rude  touch,  that,  like  me  rosebud, 
they  may  develop  themselves  purely  from  with- 
in, and  like  the  chaste  mimosa,  shrink  from 
even  the  least  contact."  Such  accomplishments 
are  taught  as  are  properly  feminine;  such  as 
sewing,  embroidery,  the  methods  of  household 
management,  which  every  woman  should  under- 
ttand,  to  which  may  be  added  music  and  dancing. 
In  every  thing  thus  taught,  the  future  destiny  of 
the  ^1,  as  a  member  of  society,  should  be  kept 
in  view;  not,  as  has  been  usually  advocat^, 
that  her  education  is  to  be  exclusively  such  as 
will  fit  her  to  perform  the  duties  of  wife  and 
mother,  but  sucn  as  will  enable  her  to  live  in- 
dependently of  these  relations,  should  such  be 
her  destiny.  "As  the  general  rule,"  says  Miss  0.  E. 
Beecher,  "every  true  woman  would  prefer  to  be 
a  wife,  mother,  and  housekeeper,  could  her  ideal 
be  fully  met.  But  in  multitudes  of  cases  this 
can  never  be,  and  so  every  woman  should  prepare 
herself  not  only  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
hmily  state,  but  also  for  some  profession  to 
secure  an  independent  livelihood." 

In  public  elementary  instruction,  as  shown  in 
the  article  on  Go-Education  qf  the  Sexes  (q.  v.), 
^ris  and  boys  are  frequently  instructed  not  only 
m  the  same  schools,  but  m  the  same  classes. 
Hiere  are,  however,  numerous  private  female 
seminaries,  many  of  which  are  boarding-schools. 
In  such  institutions,  the  discipline,  instruction, 
and  studies  are  all  specially  adapted  to  impart 
that  culture  and  confer  those  accomplishments 
which  are  deemed  to  be  proper  for  the  female  sex. 
The  benefits  of  this  one-sided  training  have  been 
much  called  in  question ;  many  contending  that 
the  sexes  should  never  be  entirely  separated  in 
education.  In  this  connection  Mrs.  Willard,  an 
experienced  educator  of  females,  says :  "Feminine 
delicacy  reauires  that  girls  should  be  educated 
diiefly  by  weir  own  sex.  This  is  apparent  from 
considerations  that  regard  their  heaith  and  con- 
veniences, the  propriety  of  their  dress  and 
manners,  and  their  domestic  accomplishments." 
In  her  Address  to  the  Public  (1819)  in  relation 
to  female  education,  she  discussed  very  ably  and 
.folly  its  defects,  and  thus  enumerated  in  particular 
those  of  boarding-schools  for  girls :  (1)  A  want 
of  suitable  accommodations,  as  well  as  of  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  instruction;  (2)  Incompetency 
of  instructors,  those  who  keep  these  schools 
being  imable,  and  sometimes  unwilling  to  pay 
for  properly  trained  and  cultured  teachers; 
(3)  Imperfection  of  organization;  (4)  Tendency  to 
teach  showy  accompl^ments  rather  than  such 
as  are  solid  and  useful,  the  immediate  and  sole 
object  being  profit,  and  hence  a  wish  to  gratify 


the  caprices  and  vanity  of  ill-judging  parents. 
Female  seminaries  of  all  kinds  have  especially 
been  subject  to  the  latter  reproach;  but  the 
circumstances  that  have  given  occasion  to  it  were 
due,  in  great  part,  to  the  false  ^rstem  of  female 
education  so  long  prevalent.  Hannah  More,  in 
this  connection,  remarked:  "  Not  a  few  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  day  arise  from  a  new  and 
perverted  application  of  terms;  among  these, 
perhaps,  there  is  not  one  more  abused,  misunder- 
stood, or  misapplied,  than  the  term  accomplish- 
ments. This  word,  in  its  original  meaning, 
signifies  completeness,  perfection;  but  I  may 
safely  appeal  to  the  observation  of  mankind, 
whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of  youth- 
ful females,  issuing  from  our  boarding-schools, 
as  well  as  emerging  from  the  more  private  scenes 
of  domestic  education,  who  are  introduced  into 
the  world  under  the  broad  and  universal  title  of 
accomplished  young  ladies,  of  all  of  whom  it 
cannot  very  truly  and  correctly  be  pronounced, 
that  they  illustrate  the  definition  by  a  complete- 
ness wluch  leaves  nothing  to  be  added,  and  a 
perfection  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." 
But  at  the  period  in  which  this  was  written,  women 
of  scholastic  or  professional  attainments  or  literary 
ability  were  quite  exceptional.  Once,  the  chief 
social  employment  of  young  ladies  was  a  kind  of 
fancy  embroidery  or  needle-work,  which  con- 
sumed, or  wasted,  a  vast  amount  of  time.  Of 
this.  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  Practical  Education, 
says,  "Our  great-grandmothers  distinguished 
themselves  by  truly  substantial  tent-work  chairs 
and  carpets,  oy  needle-work  pictures  of  Solomon 
and  the  queen  of  Sheba.  Tnese  were  admirable 
in  their  day,  but  their  day  is  over ;  and  these 
useful,  ingenious,  and  laborious  specimens  of  fe- 
male talents  are  consigned  to  the  garret,  or  pro- 
duced but  as  curiosities  to  excite  wonder  at  the 
strange  patience  and  miserable  destiny  of  former 

fenerations."  As  late  as  1873,  Rev.  S.  Van  Bok- 
elen  remarked,  "  I  think  we  may  venture  the 
opinion  that  all  over  the  United  States  the 
academic  education  of  youn^  women  is  mul- 
tifarious and  desultory.  It  is  comprehensive, 
embracing  a  little  of  every  thing,  but  accurate  in 
almost  nothing.  I'his  is  because  it  has  no  well- 
defined  purpose.  When  our  young  women,  in- 
stead of  closing  their  books  at  17,  aim  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  college  course,  their  shams  will 
give  place  to  realities,  and  the  public  exercises  of 
our  own  best  seminaries  for  girls  will  present  a 
more  substantial  programme  than  music  and  senti- 
mental essays,  and  have  a  higher  purpose  than  to 
display  the  skill  of  the  mantua-makers."  ( The 
Education  of  Women,  a  paper  read  before  the 
N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association, /July,  1873.) 
The  subject  of  the  higher  education  of  women 
has  been  chiefly  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  their  physical  ability  to  imdei^  the 
continuous  labor  required  to  pursue  a  full  college 
or  university  course  of  study.  (See  Co-EDUCAXiojf 
OP  THE  Sexes.)  The  objections  on  this  account, 
it  may  probably  be  said,  have  all  been  answered 
either  by  actual  experience,  or  by  the  cogent 
reasoning  of  such  writers  as  Anna  C.  Bnu^tt 
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(Education  of  Americcni  Girls),  Caroline  H. 
I)aU  (The  Other  Side).  Mary  P.  Jacobi,M.  I). 
(MenUd  Action  and  Physical  Health),  Mrs.  E.  B. 
DufPey  [No  Sex  in  ^^t/t/co/ion), and  many  others. 
The  ability  of  young  women  to  compete  with  the 
other  sex,  as  university  students,  and  without 
physical  injury,  appears  to  be  pretty  fully 
established ;  and,  hence,  the  doors  of  universities 
and  other  higher  institutes  of  learning  are  gradu- 
ally being  thrown  open  to  women.  This  has 
been  done  only  after  the  most  strenuous  opposition, 
<and  by  stemming  the  adverse  current  of  public 
opinion.  In  1862,  Mr.  Grote  strongly  advocated 
that  the  University  of  London  Siould  admit 
women  to  degrees.  "In  refusing  degrees,"  he  ar- 
gued, "the  Senate  was  called  upon  to  say,  *We 
consider  our  studies  laudable  and  deserving  en- 
couragement only  for  men ;  they  are  not  lau<£ble, 
and  we  intend  to  discountenance  them  for  women. 
We  cannot  grant  academical  honors  and  advant- 
ages which  will  tend  to  encourage  what  is  a  bad 
and  wrong  type  of  education  for  women.'  I 
maintain  this  is  an  answer  which  the  Senate  is 
not  warranted  in  returning.  This  would  be  to 
usurp  the  right  of  determining  by  authority  a 

Soint  which  individuals  have  a  full  discretion  to 
etermine  by  themselves.  I  contend  that  every 
woman  has  a  right  to  choose  for  herself  among 
the  various  tyj)e8  of  education ;  if  among  these 
she  prefers  that  which  coincides  with  our  cur- 
riculum, we  ought  to  be  the  last  to  discredit  her 
for  so  doing."  The  Senate  of  the  university,  how- 
ever, positively  refused  to  grant  degrees  to  wom- 
en, on  the  ground  that  the  strain  necessary  for 
passing  the  examination  would  be  injurious  to 
their  health.  To  encourage  women  to  compete 
for  degrees,  it  was  stated,  is  to  invite  them  to 
self-destruction.  Actual  experience  in  the  United 
States  disproves  the  latter  assertion.  (See  Co- 
education OP  TUB  Sexes.)  In  that  country 
about  fifty  institutions  for  superior  instruction 
are  open  to  both  sexes,  besides  which  there  is  a 
large  number  for  females  exclusively. 

The  progress  already  made  in  the  complete 
education  of  women,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
promised  in  the  future  by  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes  that  have  work^  so 
great  a  change  in  the  past,  cannot  but  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  our  race,  and  shed  a  genial  in- 
fluence on  modern  civilization.  "Already,"  says 
Van  Bokkelen,  "an  impulse  has  been  given  to 
society  by  the  education  of  women ;  yet  no  truly 
womanly  duty  has  been  n(^lected,  nor  are  wom- 
en less  disposed  to  accept  the  cares  of  domestic 
life,  or  yield  to  the  claims  of  conjugal  or  maternal 
affection."  "Will  woman's  smiles,"  he  asks, 
"  cease  to  be  attractive  when  they  are  brightened 
by  intelligence  ?  Will  her  conversation  lose  its 
power  when  strengthened  by  words  of  wisdom  ? 
Will  her  beauty  of  form  and  feature  vanish  amid 
geometrical  and  metaphysical  problems?  Will 
her  kingdom  be  circumscribed  as  her  knowledge  is 
enlarged  ?  Will  her  companionship  be  less  valued 
as  her  ability  to  counsel  wisely  and  control  judi- 
ciously is  increased  ?  "  "Girls  too,"  said  Erasmus, 
"  ought  to  receive  a  liberal  education.    The  mul- 


titude hold  it  to  be  folly,  but  wise  men  knov 
that  nothing  is  more  advantageous  to  the  nuxalt: 
of  women  than  extended  knowledge."  ^Educate 
all  the  men  of  a  generation,"  says  G.  6.  Emeraon, 
"and  leave  the  women  uneducated,  and  evoy 
child  under  their  influence  begins  his  public  edu- 
cation with  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  father. 
Educate  all  the  females,  and  you  will  give  a  ^gt- 
manent  impulse  to  the  onward  movement  of  the 
race,  which  it  can  never  lose.  Each  individual 
begins  his  progress  from  a  higher  level,  and,  with 
equal  exertion,  will  bequeath  a  richer  inheritaucse 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  his  successors."— See 
FfiNfiLON,  Traite  de  l education  desfilt^  (1€8T); 
Beaudoux,  La  Science  Maternelie  (Paris,  1S44); 
ScHWABZ,  Erziehungslekre  (Leipsic,  1829) ;  H. 
More,  Strictures  on  the  Modem  System  cf 
Female  Education  (1799) ;  Edgkwobth,  Prac- 
ticed Education  (London,  1798),  and  Liters  m 
Female  Education  (London,  1832) ;  H.  I.  Schmidt, 
History  of  Eiucation,  pMt  ii.  (N.  Y.,  1842) ; 
Geo.  B.  Emerson,  On  Hie  Education  cfFemak^ 
a  lecture  delivered  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  August,  1831 ;  Emma  Wnj^iRD, 
An  Address  to  the  Public,  proposing  a  PIm 
for  improving  Female  Education  (1819).  re- 
printed in  Proceedings  of  JV.  Y,  UniversU^ 
Convocation  (1870)  ;  Emily  Davies,  Higher 
Education  (f  Women  (London,  1867) ;  Barsard, 
Studies  atid  Conduct,  s.  v.  Education  qf  Giris 
(Hartford,  1873) ;  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Americtm 
Education  (N.  Y.,  1851 ) ;  C.  E>Beecher,  Educo- 
tional  Remin  iscences  ( N . Y.,  1 874) ;  Oktos,  Liber- 
al Education  of  Women  (N.Y.,  1874);  Markby, 
Practicfd  Essays  on  Education,  s.  v.  The  Edwa- 
tion  of  Wom^n  (London,  1868) ;  Brackett,  T%e 
Education  of  American  Girls  (N.  Y.,  1874), 
Bealb,  University  Examinations  for  Women,  a 
paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  AsBodatioo 
(London,  1875);  Report  of  the  U,  S,  Commig- 
sioner  of  Education  for  1874. 

FEMAIjE  teachers.  As  long  as  female 
education  continued  to  be  neglected,  the  w(»t  of 
instructing  pupils  in  schools  devolved  up(m  the 
other  sex ;  but  inasmuch  as  girls  were  taught 
only  in  the  household,  these  schools  were  com- 
posed exclusively  of  boys.  A  woman  ci^)aUe  of 
teaching  was  an  intellectual  and  social  ^lenom- 
enon;  for  the  position  of  females  rendered  the  ac- 
quisition of  learning  unnecessary.  A  writer  of  the 
13th  century  enumerated,  as  the  end  and  aim  of 
female  education,  "  the  knowing  how  to  nray  to 
God,  to  love  man,  and  to  knit  and  sew."  in  pro- 
portion, however,  as  women  were  set  free  from 
the  social  bonds  that  prevented  their  receiying 
the  due  culture  of  their  faculties,  it  was  peroeiTed 
that  they  were  well  fitted  to  take  a  due  share  in 
the  work  of  elementary  education.  In  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  female  teachers  by  far 
exceeds  that  of  male  teachers.  According  to  the 
census  of  1870,  out  of  169,577  teachers,  126m 
or  about  74  percent,  were  females.  In  the  New 
England  states  the  excess  of  female  teachers  OTer 
males  is  very  great.  Thus,  in  Massachisetts, 
during  1874--5,  the  number  of  female  teachere 
employed  in  the  public  schools  was  8;047  oat  of 
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an  aggre^te  of  9,216,  or  nearly  88  per  cent ;  in 
Maine,  the  proportion,  in  summer,  is  about  97 
per  cent,  in  winter,  only  55  per  cent ;  in  Con- 
necticut, the  proportion  is  nearly  as  great;  in 
Vermont,  in  1873,  out  of  4,406  teachers,  3,739, 
or  nearly  90  per  cent,  were  females.  In  the 
state  of  New  York,  about  67  per  cent  of  all  the 
teachers  employed  are  females;  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  out  of  3,140  teachers  employed  in 
the  public  schools,  in  1875,  2,842,  or  more  than 
90  per  cent  were  females.  In  the  other  laree 
dties  of  the  Union,  the  preponderance  of  fem^e 
over  male  teachers  is  veiy  sreat.  In  the  city  of 
Boston,  for  example,  out  of  1,289  teachers  em- 
ployed in  1874, 1,091,  or  about  85  per  cent,  were 
females.  In  most  of  the  western  states,  there  is 
a  smaller  percentage  of  female  teachers.  Thus, 
in  Ohio,  in  1873,  the  number  of  female  teachers 
was  12,110  out  of  21,899;  in  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Kansas,  the  number  of 
male  teachers  is  in  excess  of  that  of  female 
teachers.  In  some  of  the  European  countries, 
the  number  of  female  teachers  shows  a  simihur 
preponderance ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  male  teachers 
are  in  a  majority.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
most  of  the  German  statea  Thus  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  Prussia,  there  were,  in  1857, 
31,467  male  and  only  1,523  female  teachers. 

The  reasons  given  for  employing  a  lai&e  num- 
ber of  female  teachers  are  (miray  the  f oUowing : 
(1)  The  peculiar  fitness  of  women  for  the  work 
of  instructing  children ;  (2)  The  limited  number 
of  employments  in  which  women  can  engage; 
(3)  the  superior  compensation  pcdd  to  female 
teachers,  in  comparison  with  that  paid  in  other 
occupations,  such  as  sewing,  copying,  etc.;  (4|  The 
hct  that  men  of  talent  am  enterprise  can  ootain 
a  laiger  compensation  in  other  fields  of  labor,  in- 
duces most  to  quit  the  work  of  teaching  at  an 
early  age ;  (5)  Women  are  often  preferred  to 
men  by  superintendents  and  school  officers  on 
account  of  their  being  more  tractable,  and  more 
willing  to  comply  with  the  regulations  and 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  special  systems ;  and 
(6)  Considerations  of  economy,  the  salaries  paid 
to  female  teachers  being  considerably  smaller  than 
those  paid  to  males.  The  last  mentioned  reason, 
tbou^  generally  very  influential,  in  a  few  cases 
does  not  exist.  The  question  of  equal  compen- 
sation for  equal  service  has  been  much  discuned, 
but  has  rarefy  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  female 
daimants  for  equal  salary.  The  city  of  St.  Louis 
makes  no  discrimination  between  male  and  female 
teachers  in  fixing  their  salaries.  The  California 
legislature  of  1 873  enacted  that  "females  employed 
as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state 
fibouki,  in  all  cases,  receive  the  same  compensa- 
tion as  isallowed  to  male  teachers  for  like  services, 
when  boklins  certificates  of  the  same  grade." 

Much  has  been  said,  in  addition,  as  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  services  of  male  and  female 
teachers;  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  point.  Many  contend  that  it  is  **woman's 
special  nussion*'  to  teach,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
whole  field  should  be  left  open  to  her  without 
^y  competition  from  the  other  sex ;  and  some 


of  the  school  systems  of  the  states  and  cities  of 
the  Union  have  been  based,  whoUy  or  in  part, 

Xn  this  principle.  In  some  of  the  city  systems, 
hose  regularly  engaged  in  teaching  are  women, 
male  principals  being  employed  only  for  executive 
duty  m  the  general  management.  These  schools 
are,  however,  mainly  or  wholly,  elementary 
schools.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  educators 
that  the  masculine  element  should  have  as  effect- 
ive scope  in  education  as  the  feminine.  A  writer 
in  the  MassachnseUs  Teacher  (April,  1874)  ex- 
pressed this  principle  in  the  following  manner : 
"As  soon  as  oiur  youth  have  passed  &yond  the 
primary  stage  of  Wuction,  thdrniiniB  should 
come  systematicaUy  in  contact  with  teachers  of 
both  sexes,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  teaching, 
character,  and  influences  of  one  sex  shall  fairfy 
supplement  and  qualify  those  of  the  other." 
A  number  of  German  educators,  as  G.  Baur 
iOrundt&ge  der  Erziehtmgskhre)^  Palmer, 
(Eoangdische  Pddagogik)^  and  Benrkb  (Erzie- 
nungskhre) ,  are  generaiUy  opposed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  female  teachers;  but  their  views  have 
not  prevailed,  and  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  most 
of  the  other  European  countries,  the  scale  on 
which  female  teachers  are  employed  is  steadily 
enlarging,  and  the  number  of  training  schools  for 
female  teachers  correspondingly  increasing.  (See 
Training  Schools).  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
female  teachers  are  more  earnest  and  devoted 
th{m  male  teachers,  and  consequently  that  their 
work  is  more  successful.  This  might  be  antici- 
pated from  the  fact  that  women  pursue  teaching 
more  as  a  steady  employment ;  while  there  are 
but  few  youn^  men  engaged  in  elementary  schools, 
who  are  not  looking  forward  to  more  lucrative 
and  more  influential  occupations.  In  this  con- 
nection, Adams,  in  The  Free  School  System  q^ 
the  United  States  (1875J,  remarks:  "Ihe  Luge 
preponderance  of  female  teachers  in  the  States 
\rill  always  render  the  occupation  of  teacher 
more  or  less  a  temporary  one.  As  a  matter  quite 
of  course,  women  do  not  look  to  teaching  as  a 
lifelong  career.  In  England,  scarcely  one  in 
twenty  of  the  female  teachers  readies  her  tenth 
year  of  service.  Of  the  female  teachers  trained 
at  Bishop's  Stortford,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  their  average  school  life  was  under  five 
years.  The  proportion  of  female  teachers  in 
America  is  ten  times  greater  than  in  EngUnd. 
Female  teachers  may  have  other  advantages  over 
males,  and  in  the  United  States  are  generally 
conceded  to  have,  but  the  length  of  their  school 
life  is  not  one  of  them." 

FfiNfiLON,  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la 
Mothe,  a  celebrated  French  educator  and  prel- 
ate, was  bom  Aug.  6.,  1651;  died  Jan.  7.,  1715. 
He  was,  in  1674,  ordained  a  priest,  and  four 
years  later  appointed  aumonier  of  a  society  of 
French  ladies  for  instructing  Protestant  girls  in 
the  Catholic  faith.  His  experience  in  thu^  posi- 
tion induced  him  to  write  a  work  on  female 
education,  one  of  the  first  systematic  works 
written  on  the  subject.  When  the  Duke  of 
Beauvilliers  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
royal  princes,  he  procured  the  appointment  of 
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F^^on  as  one  of  their  educators.  The  results 
of  his  labors  in  this  position  gained  for  him  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  successful  educators 
of  princes  that  ever  lived.  The  oldest  of  the 
princes,  the  Duke  Louis  of  Bui^gundy,  who  when 
Feu^on  was  appointed  was  only  seven  years  old, 
but  already  noted  for  a  propensity  to  violent 
anger  and  stubbornness,  became,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Fenelon,  the  model  of  a  meek,  docile 
young  prince,  and  was  enthusiastically  attached 
to  his  teacher.  In  1695,  the  king  appointed  him 
Archbishop  of  Cambray ;  but,  two  years  later, 
he  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  king  in  consequence 
of  theological  controversies  with  Bossuet,  and 
was  removed  from  his  position  of  educator.  His 
famous  work,  Les  Aventures  de  TiUmaqtte,  is 
an  educational  novel,  the  chief  object  of  which 
is  to  develop  the  principles  that  guided  Fenelon 
in  the  education  of  the  three  princes.  It  was 
completed  about  the  time  his  personal  intercourse 
with  the  princes  ceased.  It  was  published 
against  his  wish,  the  manuscript  having  been 
stolen  by  a  servant.  The  best  edition  of  his 
educational  works  is  that  of  Didot  (Paris,  1850); 
the  best  English  translation  of  TeUmaque  is  that 
of  Hawkesworth  (4to,  London,  1768,  and  12mo, 
New  York,  1 859). — See  also  De  Bausset,  Histoire 
de  FirUUm  (Paris,  1808). 

FEBT7LE  (Lat./erM/3,from/mre,  to  strike), 
an  instrument  used  in  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment in  schools.  Allusion  is  made  to  it  by  Hor- 
ace and  Juvenal ;  by  the  latter  in  the  remark, 
manum  /eruloB  suhduximus.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, this  was  the  instrument  for  the  lightest 
kind  of  punishment;  of  a  much  severer  kind 
were  the  scuticoy  made  of  twisted  strips  of  parch- 
ment, and  the  terrible  flageUum^  a  whip  consist- 
ing of  thongs  of  hard  ox-hide.  The  exact  form 
of  the  ferida  as  used  by  the  Romans  is  not 
known ;  in  modem  times,  it  was  a  flat  piece  of 
wood,  narrow  at  the  handle,  generally  with  a 
small  hole  in  the  middle  of  its  broad  part,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  blister  on  the  offender's 
hand.  Sometimes,  it  was  a  broad  leather  strap, 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  at  its  broad  part 
about  four  or  five  inches  wide,  fastened  to  a 
wooden  handle.  The  Scotch  ferule,  called  the 
ktwsy  was  a  leather  strap  with  one  end  cut  into 
strips  and  hardened  in  the  fire. — See  Cooper, 
HisUxry  qf  the  Rod.  (See  also  Corporal  Pun- 
ishment.) 

FESTIVALS,  SCHOOL.  See  School  Fes- 
tivals.  

FIOHTE,  Johann  Gottlieb,  one  of  Ger- 
many's greatest  philosophers,  and  one  of  the  most 
noted  writers  on  the  subject  of  national  educa- 
tion, was  bom  May  19.,  1762,  and  died  Jan.  28., 
1814.  He  was,  for  some  time,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Jena ;  but  beinff  chfU'ged  with  athe- 
ism by  some  persons  who  had  completely  mis- 
understood him,  he  left  that  university,  and  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  afterward  became  a  professor. 
His  philosophy  is  a  development  of  that  of  Kant, 
and  rests  entirely  upon  the  notion  that  the  mind 
constructs  its  objects  by  an  internal  necessity.  All 
activity,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  existence 


of  all  things,  depends  upon  the  ego.  Verj  man? 
profound  remarks  and  fine  psychological  anal- 
yses occur  in  his  philosophiod  writings.  Hk 
bent  of  mind  was  strongly  ethical;  he  viewed 
nature  as  valueless  except  as  a  means  for  derd- 
oping  the  moral  character  of  the  indivkfoal 
nke  Kant  he  had  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  all 
utilitarian  ethics,  and  would  not  suicdon  any  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  moral  law  to  a  means  of 
gaining  either  happiness  or  heaven.  His  ad- 
dresses to  the  German  nation,  delivered  while 
Napoleon  was  in  Berlin,  are  full  of  this  ethical 
rigor,  and  are  so  stirrins,  that  it  is  a  wonder 
tluit  Napoleon  suffered  him  to  deUver  them. 
His  connection  with  pedagogy  consists  in  his 
emphatic  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  that  edu- 
cation must  be  an  unfolding  of  the  whole  nature, 
moral  as  well  as  mental.  The  mere  acquisitioD 
of  knowledge  he  viewed  as  the  smallest  part  of 
education.  The  great  aim  of  instrucdon  is  to 
make  good  men ;  or,  since  will  was  die  man 
with  him,  to  develop  a  will  to  do  ri^t.  His  hatred 
of  selfishness — ^which  was  probably  much  in- 
creased by  the  political  events  of  his  time- 
brought  him  into  sharp  antagonism  with  the  pl^ 
vailing  theories  both  of  education  and  of  religion. 
He  complained  that  ^e  aim  of  the  schools  wn 
simply  to  make  men  knowing,  and  that  thej 
were  utterly  indifferent  to  their  moral  devdop- 
ment.  Religion  itself,  he  said,  as  taught,  ministeR 
to  selfishness  by  its  theory  of  rewards  and  ponidh 
ments.  Selfishness  was,  for  him,  the  root  of  all 
evil,  and  tainted  the  old  methods  in  church,  acfaod 
and  state.  The  new  education,  therefore,  mn^ 
aim  to  produce  complete  and  nnselfiBh  men. 
This  demand  for  unselfishness  led  Fichte,  in  ba 
Addi'esses  to  the  German  Nation  (the  book 
which  contains  his  leading  utteranoes  on  edoca- 
tion)  to  lay  down  a  theory  of  state  or  national 
education,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  individual 
do  not  receive  proper  recognition.  This  was  a 
necessary  revolt  from  the  mdividoalism  of  the 
previous  century,  but  it  was  no  less  one«dei 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  opposite  theoiy  of 
Herbart.  Concerning  Fichte  as  an  edncatxv, 
see  Schmidt,  OeschiaUe  der  P&dagogik;  and 
Struempell,  Die  Pddagogik  der  Philoa^akat 
Kant,  Fichte,  Herbart  (mS),  See  also  Ft*'* 
Ldfen  und  Bri^wedisel,  edited  by  his  son,  J.  B. 
Fichte  (2  vols.,  1830—31) ;  and  Dittes,  SMe 
der  POdagogik  (Leipdc,  1876). 

FICTION,  Works  of;  constitute  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  literature  used  in  the  educatioii 
of  cnildren.  The  young  mind  ddi^ts  in  inte^ 
esting  tales,  and  receives  impressions  there&om, 
dee^  and  more  duraUe  perii^  than  those 
derived  from  any  other  source.  W  hile  it  instin^ 
tively  perceives  what  is  fictitious  in  the  scenee 
and  mcidents  of  the  story,  it  imbibes  as  true  dw 
characters  of  the  personages  and  their  leUtioos; 
that  is,  it  feels  that  such  characters  and  rdatioos 
may,  posdbly  or  actually,  exist  in  real  lak. 
Hence,  the  awe  with  which  children  listen  to 
supernatural  narratives  is  due  not  only  to  the 
excited  condition  of  their  imagination,  but  to  tfe 
feeling  that  had  such  tilings  never  existed  tbey 
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would  not  have  formed  part  of  the  story ;  for 
stories  are  felt  to  be  senseless  and  idle  that  tell 
of  thin^  entirely  impossible.  This  principle  may 
serve  to  guide  the  educator  in  selecting  or  reject- 
ing works  of  fiction  for  the  young.  They  must 
be  looked  upon  as  powerful  instruments  in  either 
benefiting  or  corrupting  the  minds  of  children. 
The  writmgs  of  Mrs.  Harbauld,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Qerquin,  and  in  part  those  of  Hans  Andersen, 
are- illustrative  of  this  principle.  Some  of  the 
stories  of  the  latter  must  be  classed  among  the 
imnoasible,  and  hence  are  much  less  instructive 
and  interesting  to  children.  Nor  do  children  take 
any  real  interest  in  those  stories  usually  found 
in  Sunday-school  books,  which  are  designed 
to  improve  their  moral  and  relu^ous  nature 
by  presenting  examples  of  iuvenile  virtue  and 
goodness,  such  as  they  never  behold  in  real  life, 
and  which  they,  th€^ore,  look  upon  as  senti- 
mental and  of  no  account.  **There  is, '  said 
Maigaret  FuUer,  ''  too  much  amongst  us  of  the 
French  way  of  palmins  off  false  accounts  of 
things  on  children,  *to  do  them  good',  and  show- 
ing nature  to  them  in  a  magic  lantern,  'purified 
for  the  use  of  childhood',  and  telling  stories  of 
sweet  little  girls  and  brave  little  boys, — 0,  all  so 
good,  so  baa !  and,  above  all,  so  liUle,  and  eveiy 
thing  about  them  so  little !  Children  accustomed 
to  move  in  full-sized  apartments,  and  to  converse 
with  fullffTown  men  and  women, do  not  need  so 
much  of  Uiis  baby-house  style  of  literature.  They 
like,  or  would  like  if  they  could  get  them,  better 
thinsB  much  more.  Iney  like  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  Pilgrim's  Progress^  and  Bunyan's 
Emblems,  and  Shakespeare,  and  the  lliaa  and 
Odyssey,  —  at  least,  tbey  used  to  like  them ;  and 
if  they  do  not  now,  it  is  because  their  taste  has 
been  injured  by  so  many  sugar-plums."  In  the 
aanoe  spirit,  Bosenkranz  says,  "Tne  purest  stories 
of  Uterature  desired  for  the  amusement  of 
childien  from  their  seventh  to  their  fourteenth 
ear,  consist  always  of  those  which  were  honored 
nations  and  the  world  at  laige.  One  has 
only  to  notice  in  how  many  thousand  forms  the 
stories  of  Ulysses  are  reproduced  by  the  writers 
of  chiklren's  tides.  Becker's  Tales  <f  Ancient 
Times,  Gkistav  Schwab's  most  admirable  Sagas 
<f  AnUquily,  Karl  Grimm  s  Taies  <f  Okien 
Times,  ioi.  —  what  were  they  without  the  well- 
talking,  wily  favorite  of  Pallas,  and  the  divine 
swineberd  ?  And  just  as  indestructible  are  the 
■tones  of  the  old  Testament  up  to  the  separation 
of  Judah  and  IsraeL  These  patriarchs  wit^  their 
wives  and  children,  these  judges  and  prophets, 
these  kings  and  prieBts,are  by  no  means  idcttls  of 
virtue  in  the  notion  of  our  modem  lifeless  moral- 
ity,  which  would  smooth  out  of  its  pattern  stories 
for  the  *dear  children'  every  thing  that  is  hard 
and  uncouth." 

By  means  of  suitable  works  of  fiction,  the 
minds  of  children  and  youth  may  be  cultivated 
in  several  respects ;  (I)  B^  impacting  vivid  con- 
ceptions of  persons  and  thuies ;  (2)  By  impress- 
ing upon  them  sentiments  of  virtue,  coura^,  and 
patriotism ;  (3)  By  developing  and  training  the 
imagination  aiui.tfaie  taste.  Sucn  were  the  reasons 


^ 


which  prompted  F^ndlon  to  write  TiUmaque, 
and  probably  Xenophon  in  the  composition  of 
iJie  Cyropcedia ;  and  this  office  of  fiction  as  a 
vehicle  of  instruction  and  moral  elevation  has 
been  recognized  by  most,  if  not  all,  great  educa- 
tors. Pestalozzi  selected  it  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  reaching  the  popular  mind.  In  his 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  (1784),  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  national  pedagogical  literature. 
^  As  real  histoiy,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  in  The  Ad- 
vanoemeni  qf  Learning  (De  Augmentis  Sctenti- 
arum),  "disgusts  us  with  a  familiar  and  constant 
similitude  of  things,  fiction  relieves  us  by  imex- 
pected  turns  and  chaiiges,  and  thus  not  only  de- 
lights, but  inculcates  morality  and  nobleness  of 
soul.  It  raises  the  mind  by  accommodating  the 
image  of  things  to  our  desires,  and  not,  like  his- 
tory and  reason,  subjecting  the  mind  to  things." 
There  are,  however,  dangers  "to  be  avoided  in  lin- 
ing fiction  as  an  educational  agent,  which  we 
may  thus  briefly  summarize :  (1)  By  its  exciting 
character,  it  may  so  occupy  or  intoxicate  the 
mind,  as  to  destroy  the  taste  for  more  solid  and 
useful  reading.  Such  is  uniformly  the  result  of 
permitting  cmldren  to  read  the  wild,  romantic, 
and  staruing  stories,  with  which  some  of  the 
juvenile  periodicals  of  the  day  are  filled.  The 
constant  perusal  of  such  narratives  is  baneful ; 
like  ardent  spirits,  it  intoxicates  but  does  not 
nourish.  (2)  In  ^e  case  of  narratives  which 
present  instances  of  suffering,  the  sympathies 
are  expended  upon  fictitious  objects,  and  pity 
thus  becomes  habitually  a  mere  sentiment,  instead 
of  prompting  to  active  beneficence.  "In  the 
healthy  state  of  the  moral  feelings,"  sajs  Aber- 
crombie,  ^'the  emotion  of  sympathy  excited  by  a 
tale  of  sorrow  ought  to  be  followed  by  some  ef- 
forts for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer.  When  such 
relations  in  real  life  are  listened  to  from  time  to 
time  without  any  such  efforts,  the  emotion  gradu- 
ally becomes  weakened,  and  that  moral  condition 
is  produced  which  we  call  selfishness,  or  hardness 
of  heart"  (3)  By  presenting  to  the  young  mind 
fictitious  scenes  of  immorahty,  vice,  or  crime,  it 
becomes  familiar  with  their  associations,  and  is 
thus  depraved.  (4)  By  impressing  upon  the 
mind  false  conceptions  of  the  enjoyments,  duties, 
and  objects  of  me,  it  may  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  kind  of  infatuation,  unfitting  for  every 
sphere  of  useful  employment.  Johnson,  in  Ras- 
selas  wdl  describes  this  mental  condition :  ''The 
mind  dances  from  scene  to  scene,  unites  all  plea»- 
ures  in  all  combinations,  and  riots  in  deughts 
which  nature  and  fortune,  with  all  their  bounty, 
cannot  bestow.  In  time,  some  particular  tram 
of  ideas  fixes  the  attention ;  all  other  intellect- 
ual ^tifications  are  rejected;  the  mind,  in 
weanness  or  leisure,  recurs  constantly  to  the 
favorite  conception,  and  feasts  on  the  luscious 
falsehood  whenever  she  is  offended  with  the  bit- 
terness of  truth.  By  degrees  the  reign  of  fancy 
is  confirmed ;  she  grows  imperious,  and  in  time 
despotic.  Then  fictions  begin  to  operate  as  re- 
alities, false  opinions  fasten  upon  the  mind,  and 
life  passes  in  dreams  of  rapture  or  of  anguish." 
(See  Imagination,  Culture  of.) 
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FIKE  ABT8,  a  term  which  has,  of  late, 
uudeigone  considerable  modification.  Formerly, 
it  was  the  collective  name  of  all  those  arts  which, 
through  the  power  of  invention  or  imitation,  are 
designed  to  produce  pleasure  in  the  mind  ;  such 
as  poetiT,  music,  etc.  Fine  arts,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  constitute  an  important 
agencnr  in  every  complete  system  of  education; 
for  the  element  of  beauty,  which  exists  in  the 
human  mind  and  should  be  trained  no  less  than 
the  intellect,  the  will,  or  the  conscience,  depends 
for  its  development,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
proper  application  of  the  arts  of  poetry,  music, 
and  drawmg.  (See  Esthetic  Culture,  and  Art- 
Education).  More  recently,  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Fine  Arts  has  been  restricted  to  painting, 
sculpture,  engraving,  and  architecture,  whi<m 
influence  us  tmough  the  eye.  In  a  stiQ  narrower 
sense,  it  is  somtimes  applied  to  painting  and 
sculpture  exclusively. 

Special  art  schools  may  be  divided  into  two 
large  cla8Be8,---schools  of  a  lower  gjnde,  chiefly 
intended  for  industrial  purposes,  and  embracing 
instruction  in  drawing,  modeling,  and  design ; 
and  schools  of  higher  grade,  specially  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  young  artists  in  the  fine 
arts,  according  to  the  more  restricted  sense  of 
that  term,  fhe  former  class  has  been  fuUy 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  ari-educcUion  (q.  v.). 
The  schools  of  the  latter  class  have  generally 
been  designated  by  the  name  Academies  of  Art. 
In  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  ages,  schools 
of  this  kind  were  unknown;  and  the  young 
artist  was  educated  in  the  atelier  of  his  master, 
by  being  trained  to  take  an  immediate  and  active 
part  in  the  master's  work.  The  first  institution 
which  bears  a  similarity  to  our  present  academies 
of  art,  was  founded  at  Padua  by  Souarcione, 
who,  by  his  collection  of  antique  worts  of  art 
and  by  encouraging  a  thorough  study  of  antique 
art,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  Italian 
artists  of  the  15th  century.  The  school  which 
was  opened  bv  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at  Milan^ 
is  designated  bv  the  nam6  of  academy,  and 
even  at  that  early  period  contained  the  principal 
features  of  the  modem  academy  of  art,  the 
personal  element  of  the  ateiier  being  enlarged  by 
general  instruction.  TTie  entire  separation  of 
flie  academy  of  art  from  the  atelier  began  in 
the  school  of  Bologna,  founded  by  LcKlovico 
Caracci,  and  soon  met  with  general  approbation. 
The  influences  proceeding  from  Louis  XIV., 
closely  attached  art  to  the  royal  courts,  and  con- 
verted the  academies  of  art,  to  a  large  extent, 
into  court  institutions.  Among  the  most  famous 
institutions  of  this  kind,  were  the  sdiools  of 
Paris,  founded  in  1648,  of  Berlin,  in  1694, 
Dresden,  in  1697,  and  Vienna,  in  1726.  The 
revival  of  the  fine  arts,  in  modem  times,  caused 
also  a  revival  of  the  academies  of  art  and  raised 
them  to  a  higher  standard.  It,  moreover,  re- 
established the  close  connection  which  formerly 
existed  between  instmction  and  tiie  work  of  the 
ateliers.  Great  celebrity,  in  modem  times,  has 
been  attained  by  the  schools  of  Munich  and 
Ihusekiorf.      In    Great   Britain   and  Ireland, 


there  are  also  schools  for  artistB,  loealed  it 
London,  Edinbur^,  and  Dublin.  FrsDce  has 
3  schools  of  fine  Arts ;  and  Italy,  25  ai^aiUtriiffl 
and  institutes.  Russia  has  imperial  academies  of 
art  at  St.  Petersbuig  and  Warsaw,  and  t 
school  of  painting  ami  sculptuie  at  Mosoow. 
The  schools  for  artists  in  the  United  States  han 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  artide  on  Art- 
Edttcatian. 

FINLAND,  a  grand  duchy  in  the  noftii- 
westem  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  bavii^  aa 
area  of  144,258  square  miles,  and  a  population, 
in  1872,  of  1,835,138.  Of  this  number,  about 
five-sixths  are  Finns ;  and  of  llie  lemainkr 
about  30,000  are  Swedes,  and  4,000  RoasiaoB. 
The  great  mi^jority  of  tlie  inhalntanta  bekng  to 
the  Lutheran  Church,  very  few  of  the  nali?e 
Finns  having  joined  the  Greek  Church.  Lbm 
is  known  of  the  eariy  history  of  Finland  than  el 
any  other  countrv  of  Europe.  It  was  ori^mBj 
govemed  by  independent  kings;  but,  m  tk 
middle  of  toe  12th  oentuiy,  it  became  subjed  to 
the  kings  of  Sweden,  who  introduced  Chnstiaii- 
itv,  and  retained  their  hold  upon  it  up  to  1809, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  Russia.  The  SweiM 
language  had  taken  such  a  deep  root,  however, 
that  the  Russians  have  not  been  able  to  endicate 
it  up  to  the  present  day.  Very  little  was  done 
for  education  in  Finland  up  to  the  17th  centoiy. 
In  1826,  a  grmnasium  was  founded  in  Abo,  tbe 
pupils  of  wmch  were  educated  to  serve  as  deq^- 
men ;  but,  in  their  learning  and  manners,  th^ 
were  not  much  better  ihwa.  the  great  maai^ 
the  people.  In  1640,  Abo  obtained  a  univeiB^ ; 
but  the  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  edooatioa, 
was  the  want  of  books.  In  1642,  a  Finnish  Bible 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  govemmeat; 
and,  oy  the  efforts  of  the  governor,  Peter  Bnfae, 
the  schools  were  greatly  improved.  Dnrii^  the 
northern  war,  which  lasted  up  to  1 721,  Fiuand 
suffered  very  much ;  but,  after  the  condusioD  d 
peace,  education  was  revived,  both  in  the  Swed- 
ish and  Russian  parts' of  the  countiy ;  and  inad- 
tutions  of  learning  were  every-where  establiabed 
At  the  present  time,  education  is  well  cared  for, 
and  the  Finnish  language,  which  had  beoi 
neglected  under  the  Swecush  rule,  is  encoaraced 
by  the  Russian  government.  A  laige  numher 
of  native  Finns  were  sent  to  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  in  order  to  study  the  educatknal 
systems  of  those  counties,  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  both  theoretically  and 
practi<^y.  Among  them,  one  of  the  moat 
prominent  was  Uno  Cygniius,  who,  on  his  retnnu 
advocated  manual  labor  as  a  means  of  educatioa; 
and,  in  his  proposition  for  the  oiganization  of  a 
public-school  system  for  Finland,  he  embodied 
this  idea.  In  1863,  he  was  entrusted  with  tbe 
oivanization  of  a  Finnish  seminaiy  for  poUio- 
scbool  teachers  in  Jyyaskyla.  This  met  with  ao 
much  success,  that  in  1871,  two  more  were 
oi^nized  for  Swedes, — one  at  Ekenas  for  femak 
teachers,  and  the  other  at  Ny-Karieby  for  male 
teachers.  According  to  the  latest  aooouota, 
there  were  71  elementary  schools,  with  about 
9,000  sdiolaia.     Secondary  instractkn  m  im- 
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parted  in  6  gymnasia  ;  and,  for  superior  instruc- 
tion, lliere  is  one  university  at  Helsingfors,  with 
48  professors.  Special  inistruction  is  provided 
for  in  the  following  schools :  one  cadet  corps  at 
Frederikahamn..  three  navigation  schools,  three 
technological  schools,  three  commercial  schools, 
one  institute  for  rural  economy,  at  Mustiala,  ten 
agricultural  schools,  six  industrial  schools  for 

Srls,  and  one  female  academy,  or  high  school,  at 
elflingfors. —  See  Busch,  Beitrdge  zur  Qe- 
$ckidUe  und  SkitisHk  den  Kirchen-  und  Schtd- 
toesens  des  Grostfurstenihums  Fiftnland  (1874). 

FISK  XTNIVBRSITY,  at  NashviUe,  Tenn., 
was  established  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  in  1866.  The  name  was  given  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  then  chiS  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  for  Tennessee,  who  aided  in 
its  estaUishment.  It  was  known  as  the  Fisk 
School  till  1867,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
university.  It  makes  no  distinction  of  race  or 
lex,  but  the  institution  was  especially  designed 
for  colored  youth,  and  the  students  are  mainly 
cobred.  It  has  received  some  aid  from  the 
Freedmen's  Biureau  and  the  Feabody  Fund,  and 
a  gift  of  between  three  and  foiur  acres  of  land 
from  the  United  States;  but  its  support  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Association,  in  1871, 
a  number  of  the  students  were  oraanized  as  a 
sraging  band,  known  as  the  "  Jubuee  Singers." 
Then  and  their  successors,  by  concerts  in  the 
Northern  states  and  in  England,  earned  clear  of 
expenses  $130,000,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  a  permanent  site  for  the  University, 
comprising  25  acres,  in  a  beautiful  situation  m 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  to  the  erection  of 
a  fine  building  ^dedicated  Jan,  1.,  1876),  called 
Jubilee  Hall.  The  singers  are  now  (1876)  in 
En^nd,  en^iged  in  the  effort  to  raise  an  en- 
dowment of  ll  00,000  for  the  institution.  The 
property  of  the  university  is  valued  at  3176,000; 
Its  library  contains  1,300  volumes;  and  it  has 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  col- 
lection of  over  3,000  specimens  in  natural  history, 
geology,  and  zoology.  Six  courses  of  study  have 
been  oi^nized;  namely,  a  collegiate,  a  coll^  pre- 
paratory, a  higher  normal,  a  theological,  a  nor- 
mal, and  a  pnmary  course.  Other  courses,  in- 
cluding law  and  medicine,  are  to  be  added  as  soon 
tt  they  are  required.  The  first  college  class,  con- 
nsting  of  4  students,  graduated  in  1875.  In  1875 
—6, 3iere  were  14  instructors.  The  number  of 
Btadents  was  as  follows :  in  the  college  course,  1 1 ; 
in  the  college  preparatory,  38 ;  higher  normal,  16; 
theolo^cal,  13 ;  normal,  93 ;  primary,  63 ;  total, 
deducting  repetitions,  212.  The  tuition  fees 
W  from  $9  to  313  per  year.  Prof.  John 
Ogden  was  principal  of  the  institution  from 
1866  to  1870 ;  and  Prof.  A.  K.  Spence,  M.  A., 
torn  1870  to  1875.  In  1875,  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Cravath^M.  A.,  was  elected  president. 

FLATTIOH,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  Ger- 
man educator  of  the  Pietistic  School,  was  bom 
October  30.,  1713,  at  Baihingen.  near  Ludwigs- 
hoig.  He  was  successively  garrison  chaplain  at 
Hohenasperg,  and  pastor  at  Metterzimmem  and 
at  Mancfaingen,  at  the  latter  of  which  places  he 


died,  June  1.,  1797.  He  was  graerally  regarded 
in  Germany  as  one  of  the  most  successful  educa- 
tors in  the  country ;  and  there  were  always,  at 
his  parsonage,  classes  of  pupils  of  all  ages  and 
various  grades  of  advancement.  He  seemed  to 
prefer  as  pupils  those  children  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  manage  them,  or  who  seemed 
defective  in  mind  or  manners.  He  sought  to 
avoid  severity  in  discipline,  and  to  govern  by 
love.  He  objected  to  the  use  of  the  rwi,  not,  he 
said,  because  it  was  not  necessary  with  many, 
but  because  it  was  difficult  to  use  it  aright.  He 
believed  that  the  methods  of  instruction  should 
be  adapted  to  each  child,  according  to  his  special 
diroosition  and  endowments,  the  circmnstances 
of  his  a^,  his  bodily  and  mental  strength,  his 
disposition,  his  family  condition,  and  the  calling 
to  which  he  was  destmed.  Progress  in  instruc- 
tion should  be  made  by  slow  steps,  beginning 
with  teaching  of  a  simple  character,  and  grad- 
ually building  up  the  understanding,  and  strength- 
ening the  mental  powers.  Flattich's  fame  rests 
not  so  much  on  his  actual  work  as  a  teacher,  on 
the  distinction  attained  by  any  of  his  pupils,  or 
even  on  his  written  works,  as  on  the  pithy  maxims 
in  which  he  expressed  his  views  on  education. 
These  maxims  are  often  quoted  in  Protestant 
works  on  the  subject,  and  have  had  considerable 
influence  in  molding  the  theonr  of  teachers. — 
See  Ledobrhose,  L&ben  und  Schrtflen  des  M, 
Johann  Friedrich  FlaUich  (4th  edit.  Heidel- 
beig,  1859) ;  ScHiBFER,  Flaitich  und  seinpdda- 
gogischea  System  (Frankfort,  1871). 

'FLOBIDA  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Spain,  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  Washington 
in  1819,  but  not  ratified  till  1820.  In  1821,  the 
United  States  authorities  took  formal  possession 
of  its  new  dominions;  and  in  1822,  Presioent  Mon- 
roe appointed  William  Duval  of  Kentuckv  ^v- 
emor  of  the  territory.  It  was  admitted  mto 
the  Union  as  a  state,  March  3.,  1845.  Its  pop- 
ulation, in  1830,  was  reported  to  be  34,730,  of 
whom  15,501  were  slaves ;  in  1870,  according  to 
the  census  of  that  year,  the  population  was 
187,748,  of  whom  91,689  were  free  colored  per- 
sons. The  number  of  inhabitants,  of  all  races, 
10  years  old  and  upward,  unable  to  write,  was 
71,803.  Of  these  18,904  were  whites,  of  whom 
5,083  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  4,345 
from  15  to  21.  Of  the  colored  inhabitants 
52394  were  reported  as  illiterate.  The  area  of 
the  state  is  59,268  square  miles. 

Edticaiional  History, —  As  early  as  1839,  a 
provision  was  inserted  into  the  proposed  consti- 
tution that  the  lands  received  for  "  the  use  of 
schools  and  seminaries  of  learning"  should  be 
held  inviolate ;  but  there  was  no  efficient  com- 
mon school  system  in  the  state  previous  to  1869. 
In  1840,  five  years  before  the  admission  of  Flor- 
ida into  the  Union,  there  were  18  academies  and 
grammar  schools,  with  732  students,  and  51  com- 
mon and  primary  schools,  with  925  pupils.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  report  of  1850,  tnere  were 
10  academies  and  69  common  or  public  schools. 
In  1860,  the  census  report  gave  Florida  97  pub- 
lic schools,  with  2,032  pupils;  and  138  aoule- 
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mieB  and  other  schools,  with  4,486  pupils.  The 
whole  educational  income  was  675,412,  of  which 
$2,045  was  from  endowments.  The  constitution 
of  1865  contained  a  provision  designed  to  secure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  state  the  in- 
come derived  from  the  school  lands ;  but  little 
was  done  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  till 
the  passage  of  the  school  law,  Jan.  30.,  1869,  on 
which  the  present  school  system  is  based. 

State  Superintendents. —  The  first  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  was  0.  Thurston 
Chase,  appointed  Auff.  13.,  1868,  under  whose 
advice  and  direction  the  school  law  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  enacted.  He  held  the  office 
until  his  death  Sept.  22.,  1870 ;  and  Rev.  Charles 
Beecherwas  appointed  to  succeed  him  March  18., 
1871,  who  served  until  Jan.  23.,  1873,  when,  a 
new  administration  coming  into  possession  of  the 
state  government,  he  was  superseded  by  Jonathan 
C.  Gibbs.  The  latter  held  the  office  tiU  his 
death,  which  occurred  Aug.  11.,  1874.  William 
Watkin  Hicks,  the  present  incumbent,  was  ap- 
pointed March  1.,  1875. 

School  St/stem. — The  school  law  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  public 
instruction  free  to  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  21  years.  The  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pubHc  instruction  consist  of  a  superin- 
tendent,  a  state  board  of  education,  a  board  of 
public  instruction  for  each  county,  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  each  county,  local  school 
trustees,  treasurers,  and  agents.  £ach  county 
board  of  public  instruction  consists  of  not  more- 
than  five  members,  appointed  by  the  state  board 
of  education.  The  board  of  education  consists 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  attorney  general,  the 
superintendent  being  the  president  of  the  board. 
Its  duties  are,  to  take  charge  of  and  control  the 
sale  or  rental  of  all  lands  granted  to,  or  held  by, 
the  state  for  educational  purposes ;  to  have 
charge  and  direct  the  use  of  all  educational 
f  un£  of  the  state ;  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
superintendent ;  to  decide  questions  and  appeals 
referred  to  them  by  the  superintendent ;  to  re- 
move subordinate  officers  for  cause  ;  and  to  keep 
in  view  the  establishment  of  a  university,  the 
object  of  which  shall  be  to  impart  instruction  in 
the  professions  of  teaching,  medicine,  and  law, 
in  natural  science,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  mining,  engineering, 
and  the  mechanic  arts ;  iJso  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  higher  mathematics,  literature, 
and  in  such  useful  and  ornamental  branches  as 
are  not  taught  in  the  common  schools.  The 
superintendent  holds  office  four  years,  and  is  re- 
quired to  have  the  oversight,  management,  and 
charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  public  lands, 
school  buildings,  grounds,  furniture,  libraries, 
text-books,  andapparatus ;  to  furnish  all  school 
officers  with  the  necessary  blanks  for  official  re- 
turns, and  information  regarding  the  proper  dis- 
chaige  of  their  duties;  to  provide  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction  and  furnish- 
ing of  school  buildings;  to  call  meetings  of 
county  superintendents  and  other  officers  for  the 


purpose  of  advising  and  instmctang  tiiem  as  to 
their  duties ;  to  grant  certificates  to  sucoeaBfnl 
teachers,  and  to  fix  the  grades  and  standudi  of 
qualification  of  teachers  in  general ;  toappcfftjou 
the  interest  of  the  school  fund  and  that  Tsteed 
by  the  one-mill  tax  among  the  counties  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  residing  there- 
in between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 ;  to  decide 
questions  and  appeals  arising  under  the  sdMx)! 
act,  or  to  refer  the  same  to  the  board  of  educatioo ; 
to  collect  and  preserve  useful  educational  and 
historical  documents,  and  specimens  of  natunl 
history.     Each  county  boaid  is  constitated  a 
corporate  body,  and  mav  take  and  hold  real  and 
personal  property  for  educational  purposes.    Iti 
duties  are  to  have  charge  of  all  educational  prop- 
erty in  the  county;    to  locate  and    maintaui 
schools  where  needed,  so  as  to  accommodate  aO 
the  children  of  school  age  in  the  county,  not 
less  than  three  months  of  each  year ;  to  examme 
candidates  for  teachers'  licenses,  and  grant  ootif- 
icates  to  those  found  competent ;  and  to  keep 
a  record  of  its  official  proceedings.    The  county 
superintendent   is  secretaiy  ex  officio  of  ^ 
board  of  public  instruction  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
keeping  the  records,  he  is  required  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  all  parts  of  the  oounty,aiMi 
to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  needs  and  wi^ 
of  the  people  in  r^ard  to  schools ;  to  visit  eack 
school  at  least  once  in  each  term,  and  to  confer 
with  and  direct  the  teachers  in  their  work ;  to 
exercise  a  supervision  over  the  trustees,  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  sdiools,  and  do  all  in  hit 
power  to  awaken  an  increased  interest  in  paients, 
trustees,  and  teachers,  in  regard  to  eveiy  thing 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools ;  alao  to 
select  persons  for  trustees,   whose  characten, 
qualifications,  and    ^rmpathy   with    educatioo 
specially  commend  them  for  such  positions ;  to 
decide  questions  in  dispute,  or  r^er  them  to 
the  board  of  public  instruction ;  to  keep  a  reooid 
of  the  name,  description,  and  locality  of  every 
school  established ;  and  to  perform  the  duties,  as 
far  as  may  be  necessary,  of  the  board  of  pabhc 
instruction,  in  case  such  a  body  should  not  be 
oiganized,  or  should  fail  without  good  cause  to 
perform  its  duties.    The  school  trustees  are  ^^ 
quired  to  take  special  charge  of  the  sdioob  in 
their  respective  localities,  to  see  to  the  con8t^l^ 
tion  and  safe-keeping  of  the  school  buildingBand 
other  property,  to  co-operate  with  the  teachers 
in  maintaining  order  and  discipline,  to  suspend 
or  expel  pupik  for  misconduct ;  and  to  make  a 
quarterly  report  to  the  county  superintendent 
Certificates  (f    qualification  to  teach,  valid 
for  one  year,  may  be  granted  by  the  county 
boards  of  public  instruction,  also  by  the  state 
superintenaent  to  graduates  of  the  Department 
of  Teaching,  and  to  eminently  successful  teadi- 
ers,  valid  in  any  part  of  the  state  during  the 
time  specified.    These  certificates  are  of  three 
grades,  the  standard  for  each  being  fixed  by  the 
state  superintendent.    A  certificate  may  te  »■ 
nulled  by  the  authority  which  issued  it.  for  any 
cause  wnich  would  dlisqualify  a  candidate  fv 
a  license. 
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Teachers  are  specially  directed  to  labor  ear- 
nestly and  faithfully  for  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils  in  their  studies,  and  to  inculcate  by  pre- 
cept and  example  the  principles  of  truth,  hon- 
esty, patriotism,  and  the  practice  of  every  (Chris- 
tian virtue;  to  require  the  pupils  to  observe 
personal  cleanliness,  order,  and  good  manners,  to 
<niltivate  in  them  habits  of  industry  and  economy, 
a  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  and 
for  their  own  responsibilities  and  duties  as 
citizens ;  to  see  that  the  buildings  and  furniture 
are  not  unnecessarily  defaced  or  injured;  to  enforce 
needful  discipline,  avoiding  unnecesBary  severity 
and  measures  degrading  m  their  tendency ;  to 
suspend  pui»ls  from  school  for  ten  days  for  gross 
immorahty,  misooDduct,  or  persistent  violation 
of  the  school  regulations ;  and  to  hold  a  public 
examination  each  term.  The  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  short  devotional  exercises  m  a  non- 
sectorian  character,  at  the  opening  of  the  school, 
are  not  to  be  prohibited ;  but  no  pupil  is  to  be 
required  to  engiige  in  them  against  his  conscience, 
or  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents  or 
goardian. 

A  school  day  is  defined  to  consist  of  six  hours 
exclusive  of  recesses ;  a  school  monihy  of  twenty- 
two  days,  exclusive  of  the  first  and  last  day  of 
eadi  week ;  a  school  temiy  of  three  months ;  and 
a  school  yeoTy  of  three  terms. 

School  Fund. — ^The  school  fund  consists  of  the 
16th  section  of  the  various  townships  set  apart 
by  act  of  Congress  for  common-school  purposes, 
the  original  amount  of  which,  in  Florida,  was 
704,692  acres,  of  which  115,184  have  been  sold 
(1875) ;  state  bonds  amounting  to  $205,252,63 ; 
and  various  donations  by  individuals  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Besides  the  income  from  these 
sources,  there  are  appropriations  by  the  state ; 
the  proceeds  of  all  property  granted  to  the  state, 
when  the  purpose  of  the  grant  is  not  specified ; 
all  moneys  which  may  be  paid  for  exemption 
from  military  duty ;  all  fines  collected  under  the 
penal  laws  of  the  state ;  such  portion  of  the  per 
capita  tax  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  for  ed- 
ucational purposes ;  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  are 
DOW  or  may  hereafter  be  owned  by  the  state ;  a 
mcial  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  on  the 
<k>llar  upon  all  taxable  property  in  the  state,  to 
be  levied  and  apportioned  annually  for  the 
support  of  common  schook ;  a  county  tax  to  be 
nuaed  by  each  county,  annuidly  producing  a  sum 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  apportioned 
to  each  county  from  the  income  of  the  common 
sehool  fund. 

The  seminary  lands  were  granted  by  Congress 
for  the  support  of  two  seminaries,  one  to  be 
located  east,  and  the  other  west  of  the  Suwanee 
River,  and  amounted  originally  to  85,714  acres. 
Of  these  about  38,000  acres  remain  unsold.  The 
sum  realized  by  the  sale  of  these  lands  has 
amounted  to  about  $100,000 ;  and  the  estimated 
value  of  the  remainder  is  about  $75,000.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  Florida  6, 7,  and  8  per 
^tot  bonds,  amounting  to  $81,492.45.  There  is 
xKr' uniform  course  of  instruction  established  as 


vet  in  the  state.  In  the  hiffh  schools,  the  usual 
higher  English  and  classical  studies  are  purtiued; 
9&  the  modem  languages.  The  saktries  of 
teacherSy  in  the  high  ^ools,  range  from  $75  to 
$175  a  month ;  and,  in  the  common  and  primaiy 
schools,  from  $20  to  $60  a  month,  accordinjK  to 
the  number  of  pupils  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers. 

Educational  Condition.  —  ITiere  are  three 
grades  of  schools, — hi^,  common,  and  primary, 
m  the  principal  towns ;  in  the  country  schools  no 
grading  is  at  present  possible.  The  whole  number 
of  schools,  in  1874,  was  557,  all  of  which  were 
common  or  primary  except  6  high  schools,  located 
as  follows:  in  Jacksonville,  2, — Duval  High 
School  and  Staunton  Institute;  in  Pensacola,  1; 
in  Key  West,  1 ;  in  Monticello,  I ;  and  at  Fort 
Reid,l. 

llie  foUowii^  are  the  principal  items  of  the 
school  statistics  for  1 874 : 

Nnmber  of  pnpils  enrolled 21,196 

Average  daily  attendance 15397 

Nnmber  of  teachers,  male  and  female 660 

Receipts  from  all  Hoorces $103,774.53* 

Total  expenditures $139,870.61 

There  are  no  city-school  svstems  proper  in  this 
state,  the  management  of  ail  the  schools  in  each 
county  being  in  the  hands  of  the  county  board 
of  public  instruction. 

Seminaries. — ^The  Middle  Florida  Seminaxy, 
located  at  Gainesville,  and  the  West  Florida 
Seminary,  at  Tallahassee,  are  supported  by  the 
special  funds  above  mentioned.  They  are  free 
to  all  the  youth  of  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  situated,  and  to  those  of  the  adjoining 
counties.  The  course  of  study  includes  common 
and  higher  English  branches,  with  the  classics 
and  the  modem  languages.  Inhere  are  also  several 
private  and  denominational  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  state. 

Superior  Instruction. — There  is  no  institution 
for  superior  instruction  in  Florida ;  but  a  state 
agricultural  college  has  been  planned  and  provided 
for  by  law,  and  was  to  have  been  inaugurated 
some  time  ago ;  but  this  has  been  delayed  by  pend- 
ing litigation  in  regard  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  state  bonds  in  which  the  college  funds 
had  been  invested.  Of  this  college  when  estab- 
Ushed  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion will  be  ex  officio  the  president. 

Educatiomil  Literature.  —  The  Femandina 
Observer  is  the  official  oi^n  of  the  state  educa- 
tional department. 

FOBEIGN  EDUCATION.  By  this  is 
meant  the  education  of  children  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Parents  in  the  United  States  sometimes 
send  their  children  to  France  or  Germany  to  be 
educated,  in  preference  to  having  them  instructed 
in  the  schools  of  their  native  country.  The  custom 
also  exists  to  some  extent  in  Great  Britain.  The 
motive  which  prompts  this  course  is  the  desire 
that  their  chUoren  snail  have  the  best  means  of 
instruction,  and  the  impression  that  this  is  af* 
forded  ^Diy  the  teachers  and  schools  of  Europe. 

*  Includliig-$8,oeo  from  the  Peabody  fond. 
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Veiy  frequently,  however,  it  arises  from  the  wish 
on  the  part  of  parents  to  aooomplish  their  children 
in  foreign  languages,  particulariy  French  and 
German.  ''Some  parents,"  says  Von  Raumer, 
**  who  think  no  attainment  valuable  in  compiu^ 
ison  with  a  facility  in  speaking  French,  send  tneir 
daughters  to  French  or  Swiss  schools,  where 
tiiev  can  hear  and  speak  nothing  but  French.  In 
such  a  foreign  atmosphere  they  too  often  become 
estranged  from  their  native  home  and  country.*' 
**  For  our  youth,"  says  B.  G.  Northrop,  "Ameri- 
can schools  are  better  than  European.  To  send 
our  boys  and  girls  away  to  a  foreign  boarding- 
school  is  a  ffreat  mistake,  or  rath^  one  of  the 
fadiionable  follies  which  is  just  now  having  its 
day."  Parents  who  adopt  this  course,  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  the  school  is 
not  t&  only  educator,  nay,  is  not  generally  the 
most  effective  means  of  education.  The  influences 
ttmt  cluster  around  the  home-circle,  and  that 
emanate  from  the  peculiar  laws,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  institutions  of  the  countiy  in  which  the 
child  lives,  leave  their  indelible  impress  upon  the 
plastic  character  of  youth ;  and  these  influences 
should  be  such  as  to  form  a  character  in  har- 
monv  with  the  life  of  the  nation  of  which  the 
child  when  grown  up  is  to  form  a  part  Lin- 
guistic and  esthetic  training  cannot  be  a  satisfao- 
torv  substitute  for  this  national  culture.  It  is  of 
little  use  that  youns  men  or  women  know  how  to 
speak  fluently  and  correctly  French,  German, 
Italian,  or  any  other  foreign  language,  or  excel 
in  either  judging  or  executing  works  of  art,  if 
they  are  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  lan- 
guage and  institutions  of  their  own  country. 
Oiildren  erowimr  up  in  a  foreiim  land  must  nee- 
OKarily  imbibe  a  predUection  for  foi«i^  man- 
ners,  customs,  and  sentiments,  because  these  are 
inseparably  associated  with  the  most  delightful 
pwrt  of  their  existence.  Every  one  reverts  with 
pleasure  to  the  scenes  of  childhood,  consecrated 
in  the  mind,  as  they  are,  by  the  memory  of  the 
enjoyments  peculiar  to  that  age.  It  is  this  that 
renders  the  foreign  education  of  children  so  dan- 
gerous, as  tending  to  unfit  them  for  the  duties  of 
special  citizenship.  How  often  do  we  hear  the 
most  unfavorable  criticism  pronounced  upon  the 
institutions  and  customs  of  the  native  country 
l^  those  whose  notions,  associations,  and  modes 
of  thought  have  been  formed  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tion !  *'  The  experience  of  American  colleges," 
says  B.  G.  Northrop,  "  is  believed  to  be  nearly 
uniform,  as  to  the  superiority  in  the  qualifica- 
tion of  candidates  trained  at  home  over  our 
youth  prepared  for  college  abroad.  The  number 
of  the  latter  class  is  relatively  small ;  but  the 
instances  of  eminent  success,  either  in  college 
studies  or  practical  life  on  the  part  of  American 
boys  chiefly  educated  abroad,  are  rare  and  excep- 
tional." 

These  objections,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to 
the  practice  of  sending  abroad  young  men  and 
women  of  more  mature  age,  either  to  finish  their 
education  in  foreign  schools  or  universities,  or  to 
acquire  a  knowleci^  of  some  special  arts  in  tech- 
nical schools,  because  the  national  character  hav- 


ing been  once  f uUy  formed,  is  not  easily  afEected 
by  later  influences  and  conversations.  Young 
men,  among  .the  Romans,  particulariy  in  the  bier 
periods  of  tm  republic,  were  often  sent  to  Greece 
and  other  countries  to  finish  their  scholastic  or 
literary  education.  Thus  Cicero  addresses  hit 
De  officiis  to  his  son  Marcus,  then  a  young  man 
of  21,  who  had  been  for  some  time  puisaing 
his  studies  in  the  schools  of  Athens.  In  the  nme 
manner  and  with  equal  propriety,  a  young  man 
may  be  sent  from  the  United  States  to  any  of 
ihe  great  European  universities,  either  in  Gieit 
Britain  or  on  tne  continent,  to  pursue  linguistic, 
scientific,  technical,  artistic,  or  other  studies,  for 
which  those  institutions  are  able  to  afford  greater 
facilities  than  are  offered  at  home. 

Foreign  travel  constitutes  an  important  pait 
of  a  complete  education,  and  is  not  at  all  subject 
to  the  ODJections  whicli  are  uived  against  a 
foreign  elementary  education.  Notiii]^  mote 
enla^^es  the  mind  than  the  observation  of  tl» 
manners,  institutions,  etc.  of  foreign  oountiiei. 
New  and  vivid  ideas  are  impressed  upon  it; 
narrow  prejudices  are  removed ;  and  a  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  just  and  lib^al  thought.  This, 
however,  should  occur  at  a  comparatively  mature 
a^,  and  should  be  preceded  by  sufficient  educa- 
tion to  fit  for  the  observation  of  things  abroad 
„  Foreign  travel,"  sm  Biahop  Watson  (cited  in 
Knox  on  Liberal  JSducatum),  "is  of  great  use 
when  it  is  undertaken  by  men  who  have  kamed 
to  bring  their  passions  under  the  control  of 
reason  and  religion ;  who  have  had  some  expen- 
ence  in  life,  acauired  some  knowledge  of  the 
manufactmnes,  policy,  revenues,  and  resources  <if 
their  own  country." — See  Northbop,  JSducatum 
of  Americans  dbroad  (New  YcMrk). 

FORM,  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  object  teaching,  since,  from  the  first  dawn  of 
intellect,  the  enSess  variety  of  forms  presented 
to  the  child's  sight  constitutes  perhaps  the  most 
effective  means  of  awakening  and  exercisins  its. 
perceptive  faculties,  llie  firet  comparison  which 
the  young  child  makes  between  the  objects  of  its 
perception  must  be  based  upon  their  resemblances, 
the  conscious  perception  of  differences  occurriDg 
somewhat  later.  This  arises  from  its  need  « 
forming  general  ideas  as  preliminary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  thinking  powers.  (See  Iktellbct.)  1  he 
diversitv  of  forms,  like  that  of  color,  as  seen  bj 
the  child,  very  greatly  interests  it  and  attracts- 
its  attention  ;  and,  hence,  when  formal  educataoo 
be^yrins,  the  child  has  alreadv  accumulated  in  its 
mind,  in  a  rude  and  indefinite  wav,  many 
materials  which  the  expert  teacher  will  use,  in 
guiding  his  pupil  to  more  exact  knowled^ 
The  imtau^t  child's  vocabulaiy  of  t^ms  to 
denote  the  various  forms  which  it  has  seen  is 
very  meager ;  and,  hence,  its  conceptions  are  too 
indefinite  to  form  the  materials  for  ocHiscioiis 
thought.  They  are,  as  it  were,  only  enxbiyodc 
thoughts,  to  be  developed  by  the  powo*  of 
language.  Hence,  an  important  office  of  the  in- 
structor is  to  teach  the  proper  term,  or  wtand,  bj 
which  each  particular  object  of  the  child's  atten- 
tion is  to  be  designated,  and  in  tiiis  way  dead^ 
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indhridtialized.  For  example,  a  Tomig  child 
mtaitiTelj  perceives  the  dinerence  hetween  the 
fbnn  of  a  round  object  and  a  square  one ;  but 
before  the  terms  rovnd  and  square  have  been 
learned  as  the  names  of  these  forms,  they  cannot 
be  used  by  the  mind  in  any  process  of  thought. 
Besides,  the  young  mind,  m  the  exercise  of  its 
unaided  powers,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
obsenration  of  resemblances  and  analogies,  and 
only  after  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  comes  to 
recognize  clear^  points  of  difference,  the  sense  of 
ancSogyy  as  it  has  been  called,  taking  the  lead  in 
the  fint  stages  of  mental  development. 

In  making  use  oi/orm  as  a  basis  for  training 
the  observing  faculties  the  teacher  should  be 
ffoided  by  tl^  following  principles :  (I)  Resem- 
Uan^es  are  perceived  b^ore  differences ;  (2)  The 
concrete  precedes  the  abstract ;  (3j  Every  object 
is  perceived  as  a  whole  before  its  component 
parts  are  noticed ;  (4)  Every  idea  must  have  its 
proper  verbal  designation  to  be  clearly  and 
permanently  fixed  m  the  mind.  The  teacher 
should,  therefore,  be^  with  simple  regular  forms, 
such  as  the  cube,  pnsm,  paraUelopiped,  pyramid, 
^here,  cone,  and  cylinder.  These,  at  first,  should 
be  aU  alike  in  material  and  color,  and  about 
the  same  in  size,  so  that  the  teacher  may  clearly 
develop  the  idea  of /brm,  as  the  rudimental  step 
in  the  mstruction.  At  first  the  process  should 
be  very  slow.  Thus  the  teacher  holds  up  to  the 
view  of  the  pupils  a  cubical  block  of  wood  [one 
of  the  box  of  solids  usually  employed  in  such 
leeBons],  and  asks,  '^What  is  this?"  And  the 
children  probably  reply,  "A  jsiece  of  wood." 
Then  the  teacher  presents  successively  the  sphere, 
oone,  cylinder,  etc.,  asking  the  same  question  and 
obtaining  the  same  answer.  The  teacher  then 
says,  **&ch  of  these  is  a  piece  of  wood;  are 
they  all  alike  ?  "  To  which  the  children  answer, 
"No."  "Do  they  differ  in  color?"  "No." 
"In  size?"  "No."  This  leads  the  teacher  to 
show,  in  a  verr  general  way,  not  by  ci^^ii^  names 
at  first,  but  by  directing  tJie  pupik'  aUention, 
that  the  objects  differ  in/brm  ;  tnat  is,  each  has 
its  own  peculiar  form,  llie  teacher  may  then 
gp  back  to  the  cubet  and  ask  the  pupils  to  men- 
tion any  other  things  they  have  seen  which  have 
the  same  form  as  the  block  of  wood ;  and  so  on 
with  the  other  forms.    This  exercise  being  a 

eectly  natural  one  will  awaken  interest, 
des  familiarizing  the  children  with  the  par- 
ticular forms  presented.  The  next  step  will  be 
to  lead  the  children  to  observe  the  points  of 
difference  between  these  forms ;  and,  in  order  to 
do  this,  the  analvtic  process  must  begin.  Thus, 
the  teacher  develops  the  idea  of  side  or  facet  and 
the  pimils  perceive  that  the  citbe  has  six  faces; 
the  edges,  comers,  and  equaUtu  of  faces  and 
edges  may  then  be  observed.  When  the  pupil 
has  perceived  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  fcmn,  its  name,  as  cube,  prism,  etc.,  may  be 
tau^t  This  method  requires  the  teacher  to 
begm  with  solids  (as  the  concrete)  and  to  deduce 
from  the  observation  of  them  the  ideas  of  sur- 
face, Hne,  midpoint  (as  the  abstract),  in  aocord- 
ttx«with  the  principle  (2).    After  these  ideas 


have  been  thus  developed,  and  the  method  of 
representing  lines  and  figures  on  the  blackboard 
shown  to  me  pupil,  he  is  prepared  for  varied 
slate  and  blacklx&rd  exercises  on  the  positions 
and  combinations  of  lines  both  straight  and 
curved,  to  be  followed  by  similar  exercises  on 
plane  figures.  The  study  of  foitn  thus  passes 
mto  that  of  drawing,  in  connection  with  which 
inventive  exercises  of -a  simple  character  may  be 
employed,  the  children  bein^  shown  how  to 
combine  lines  and  figures  into  simple  patterns  or 
designs.  Of  a  similar  but  more  elementarv 
character  are  block  combinations,  which  will 
serve  to  interest  and  instruct  very  young  children. 
Boxes  of  blocks  made  for  this  purpose,  with  de- 
sisns  for  construction,  can  be  readily  obtained. 
Charts  containing  diagrams  of  plane  figures  will 
also  be  found  very  useful  in  giving  lessons  on 
form.  These  lessons  should  1^  systematic,  not 
desultory,  but  regularly  arranged,  with  the  under- 
lying principle  kept  steadily  m  view.  Especially 
snoma  the  teacher  guard  against  requiring  thie 
pupils  to  commit  to  memory  formal  geometrical 
dennitions,  the  chief  point  to  be  attained  being 
the  discipline  of  the  observing  faculties. — See 
CuRRiE,  Principles  and  Practice  qf  Early  School 
Education  (Eoin.  and  Lond.);  Hailman,  Out- 
lines cf  Object 'Teaching  (N.  Y.,1867);  Calkins, 
Primary  Object  Lessons  (N.  Y.,  1871) ;  How  to 
Teach  (N.  Y.,  1874). 

FOBT  WAYNE  OOLLBGE,  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  founded  in  1846,  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  North  and  North-West  Indiana 
Comferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
It  is  situated  in  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the 
city,  and  occupies  a  larse  and  commodious  edi- 
fice. It  comprises  six  Apartments  :  the  coU^ 
(with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course),  the 
normal,  commercial,  and  academic  departments, 
and  those  of  music  and  art.  It  is  supported  by 
tuition  fees,  and  both  sexes  are  admitted.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  11  instructors  and  132 
students.  The  Rev.  Reuben  D.  Robinson,  D.,  D., 
is  the  president  of  the  college  (1876). 

FOTTNDLING  ASYLUMS  are  institutions 
in  which  children  are  received  who  have  been 
abandoned  by  their  parents.  The  Christian 
Chureh,  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  history,  pro- 
vided for  foundlings ;  and,  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  a  foundling  asylum  is  said  to  have  ex- 
isted in  Treves.  But  the  first  institution  of  this 
kind  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  informa- 
tion is  that  of  Milan,  founded  in  787.  Others 
followed  in  course  of  time,  and  they  spread 
rapidly.  Later,  they  disappear  from  we  Ger- 
manic countries,  and  principally  from  those  in 
which  the  Protestant  faith  prevailed;  while 
they  continued  to  spread  in  the  Catholic  and 
Romanic  countries.  Particulariv  have  they  in- 
creased in  France,  and  wherever  French  influence 
has  predominated,  llius  in  France  the  number 
of  K>undlings  received  in  asylums  increased 
from  40,000,  in  1784,  to  129,700  m  1834.  In 
Austria  proper,  there  were,  in  1872, 15  foundling 
asylums,  taking  care  of  13,725  children  in  the 
institutions,  and  42,460  outside.  The  number  of 
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foundlings  annually  received  in  Rome  is  esti- 
mated at  3,000;  in  Naples,  at  2,000;  and  in  Tus- 
<jany,  at  about  12,000.  Spain  had,  in  1860, 149 
■asylums,  with  53,464  foundlings.  Portugal  had, 
in  the  same  year,  21  asylums,  with  33,500  found- 
lings, 16,000  being  received  annually.  England 
has  foundling  asylums  in  London  and  Waustead. 
The  institution  in  London,  in  1870,  maintained 
504  children.  The  only  asylum  in  Dublin  was 
closed  in  1835.  Norway  has  several  institutions 
of  this  kind,  and  the  number  of  foundlings  has,  for 
£ome  years,  been  more  than  9  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  birUis.  Sweden  has  also  an  asylum  at 
Stockholm.  There  are  but  few  foundling  asylums 
in  the  United  States,  the  children  being  generally 
brought  to  the  alms-houses.  In  New  York,  a 
Catholic  asylum  was  founded  in  1869,  which  re- 
ceived considerable  aid,  in  money  and  grants  of 
land,  from  the  state.  Besides  this  institution, 
there  are  several  others  in  the  same  city,  all,  how- 
<ever,  established  and  controlled  by  private  char- 
ity. The  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  founded 
in  1 854,  has,  however,  a  school,  which  is  partly  sup- 
ported from  the  state  school  fund.  This  asylum 
has  a  country  branch  on  the  north  shore  of  Staten 
Island.  Nowhere,  in  the  United  States,  has  the 
government  taken  any  further  part  in  the  erec- 
tion of  foundUng  asylums,  than  to  aid  them  with 
money  and  grants  of  land.  Considerable  difiFer- 
«nce  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  utility  of  found- 
ling asylums.  One  of  the  chief  objections  raised 
■against  them  is  the  excessive  mortahty  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  but  tliis  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  send- 
ing the  children  into  the  country,  and  boarding 
them  out  in  private  families.  Very  little  has 
been  done  for  the  education  of  foundlings,  at 
least  in  the  asylums,  as  they  are  sent  to  other  in- 
jstitutions  for  instruction,  and  continued  there 
up  to  their  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  after 
wnich  they  are  provided  with  places  of  employ- 
ment, generally  as  apprentices  to  farmers  and 
others.  In  Rome,  a  lat^  number  of  the  chil- 
dren are  educated  in  families,  'llie  boys  that 
return  to  the  asylum,  are  sent  to  the  foundling 
asylum  in  Viterbo,  where  they  learn  trades  up 
to  their  twenty-firet  year,  when  they  are  dismis- 
sed with  a  present  of  10  scudL  If  they  remain 
in  the  families,  they  are  educated  in  itie  same 
manner,  and,  when  of  age,  receive  a  similar 
present.  The  ^Is  are  kept  in  the  families  or  in 
the  asylum  untd  they  marry,  when  they  receive 
a  dowry  of  100  scudi.  In  Russia,  foundlings 
are  educated  for  a  trade  or  profession  ;  and  those 
who  show  particular  talents  are  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity. Here  also  the  children  are  boarded  in 
private  families  as  much  as  possible.  In  Russia 
and  France,  amicultural  colonies  have  also  been 
established,  where  the  bojrs  are  brought  up  as 
farmers.— See  Huegel,  Die  Fimlelkduser  ujid 
das  Finddwesen  Europas  (1863). 

F0X7BIEB,  Pierre,  the  founder  of  an  edu- 
<3itional  order  of  the  (ktholic  Church,  was  born  at 
Mirecourt,  Lorraine,  in  1565,  and  died  in  Gray, 
Franche-Comte,  in  1640.  He  studied,  for  a  time, 
in  the  university  of  Pont-a-Mousson,  where 
he  led  a  very  strict  life.    At  the  age  'of  seven- 


teen years,  he  be^m  to  teadi  in  ihe  higheBt 
families,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  devoting  bb 
entire  life  to  .the  education  of  youth.  He  entered 
the  order  of  PreniojitH;  and  when  the  dieaohte 
monks  compelled  him  to  leave  the  order,  he  be- 
came the  parish  priest  of  Mataincourt,  where  he 
gained  a  great  reputation  as  an  educator.  In  1 598, 
with  Alice  Le  Olerc  and  other  nuns,  he  formed 
an  educational  institution  for  girls.  In  1603,  he 
obtained  a  papal  bull  for  the  organization  of  the 
society  of  IS^otre  Dame  de  Lorraine,  of  which 
Alice  Le  Clerc  was  the  first  abbess ;  and  this 
society  was  confirmed  by  Paul  V.,  in  1616.  The 
order  spread  rapidly  and  has,  at  present,  flouriBh- 
ing  establishments  in  France,  Huneary,  Canada, 
the  New  England  States,  and  Cnih,  with  its 
central  house  for  America  in  Montreal.  He  iko 
reformed  the  canons  of  the  order  of  PremoaM, 
who  bound  themselves  to  the  education  of 
christian  youths.  In  1632,  he  was  elected  supencr 
general  of  the  new  society,  which  called  itself 
St  Sauvenr  de  Lorraine.  He  was  beatified  Jan. 
29.,  1730,  and  is  generally  styled  the  Blestei 
Peter  Fourier, —  See  RrrrEB,  Der  seUge  P. 
Fourier,  (linz,  1855). 
FBAOTIONS.  See  ARrrHMEnc 
FRANCE,  one  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  having  an  area  of  204,090  sq.  m^  and 
a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  of 
36,102,921.  Formerly  France  had  immense  pos- 
sessions in  America,  Ult  exceeding  those  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  of  these  she,  at  present,  retains  bat 
a  very  small  part.  During  tne  present  centuij, 
however,  French  rule  has  been  extended  over 
considerable  territories  in  northern  Africa,  Fa^ 
ther  India,  and  the  insular  world  in  the  Pacific. 
The  total  area  of  the  French  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, inclusive  of  Algeria,  was  estimated 
m  1875,  at  about  373,000  sq.  m.,  having  a  nojni- 
lation  of  about  6,600,000.  Including  itscoto&ies 
and  dependencies,  France  occupied,  in  1876.  the 
fifth  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
regard  to  population,  and  the  twelfth  in  point  of 
territorial  extent.  The  people  of  France  proper 
are  remarkably  homogeneous  in  language  and 
religion.  Almost  the  entire  population  epaik 
the  French  language,  fmd  more  than  98  per  cent 
are  actuallv  or  nominally  connected  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  1  hus  France  is  the  chief  re- 
presentative, among  the  countries  of  the  earth, 
of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Latin  race; 
and  its  language  is  foremost  among  Romanic  lan- 
guages, as  its  people  are  chief  among  the  supporten 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  —  The  present  temt(«y 
of  France,  in  the  earliest  historic  times,  was  in- 
habited by  the  Gauls,  a  Celtic  taribe.  Thecountiy 
became  a  Roman  province  58 — 51  B.  C.  During 
the  5th  century  A.  D.,  it  was  conquered  by  tk 
Franks,  a  German  tribe,  who  built  up  an  eropre, 
which,  under  Charlemagne,  reached  its  greatest 
territorial  extent,  embracing,  besides  modem 
France,  a  laiige  portion  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
With  the  division  of  this  empire,  in  843,  by  the 
treaty  of  Verdun,  begins  the  separate  histoiy  d 
France  and  Germany.  The  kingdom  of  France, 
slowly  consolidating  itself  by  the  BbBorp^m  of 
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the  territoriee  of  numerous  petty  princes,  at- 
tained the  summit  of  its  glory  under  Louis  XIV. 
(1643 — 1715);  but,  tired  at  last  of  the  long-con- 
tinued oppression  of  the  kings  and  the  priv- 
ileged classes,  the  people,  in  1789,  rose  m  a 
mighty  insurrection,  proclaimed  the  republic  in 
1792,  and  executed  King  Louis  XVI.  in  1793. 
The  republic  was  overthrown  by  Napoleon  I., 
who  made  himself  emperor  of  France,  in  1804, 
and  established  the  c^eatest  empire  of  modem 
times,  subjecting  to  bis  direct  or  indirect  rule 
all  Europe  except  England  and  Russia.  With 
his  final  dethronement,  in  1815,  this  empire 
<»me  to  an  end  ;  and  the  re-instated  Bourbons 
onlj  ruled  within  the  former  limits  of  the  king- 
dom of  France.  In  1848.  a  second  republic  was 
proclaimed,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected 
president,  who,  in  1852,  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror under  the  title  of  Napoleon  III.  His  de- 
teat,  in  1870,  by  the  united  (German  states  led  to 
the  deposition  of  his  dynasty  and  the  proclama* 
tion  of  the  third  French  republic. 

EducoHoTuU  History. — Little  is  known  of  the 
state  of  education  among  the  Celts  of  ancient 
Gaul;  but  Caesar  says  of  the  Druids  that  they 
^held  a  ^^reat  many  discourses  about  the  stars 
and  their  motions,  about  the  extent  of    the 
universe  and  of  various  countries,  about  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  power  of  the  immortal 
gods,"  and    '^transmitted    their    opinions    and 
knowledge  to  the  young."     In  the  flourishing 
Greek  c<9ony  at  Marseilles,  a  school  was  estab- 
lished long  before  the  time  of  Csesar,  which  at- 
tracted a  large  number  of  pupils.     Under  the 
rtde  of  the  Romans,  the  cause  of  education  made 
considerable  progress.    Lyons,  Narbonne,  Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse,  Aries,  Besancon,  Treves,  and 
other  centers  of  population,  had  both  public  and 
private  schools,  in  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  were  read.  The  teachers  of  these  schools 
enjoyed  many  privileges.  ITiey  drew  their  salaries 
from  the  imperial  treasury,  and,  before  entering 
upon  their  office,  bad  to  underao  a  public  com- 
petitive examination.  The  scholars  were  divided 
mto  three  classes:  extern iy  living  outside  the 
institution,  convictores,  boarders,  and   aliment 
tariif  those  supported  in  the  institution  by  pub- 
lic or  private  stipends.    When,  in  the  course 
of  the  5th  century,  the  education  and  civilization 
of  pagan  Rome  gradually  decayed,  and  finally 
disappeared  before  the  advance  of  Christianity, 
Christian  schools  sprung  up  In  connection  with 
many  monasteries,  and  France  soon  took  aprom- 
inent  part  in  the  establishment  of  cathedral, 
coU^iate,  and  convent  schools.      Among  the 
cath^ral    schools,  those    at    Aries,    Bourges, 
Clermont,  Le  Mans,  Paris,  Poitiers,  and  Vienne, 
and  among  the  convent  schools,  those  of  Luxence, 
and  of  St.  Vaudville,  in  Normandy,  were  espe- 
cially famous.  During  the  7th  century,  dense  igno- 
lanoe  prevailed ;  but  Charlemagne  infused  new 
Hfe  into  the  existing  schools,  and  founded  many 
new  ones.    Throng  the  efforts  of  Alcuin,  the 
<x>iirt  school  (sckola  pcdatitm),  in  which  the  sons 
of  nobles  were  educated,  became  a  model  school 
for  all  ecclesiastical  institutions.    The  reign  of 


Louis  le  Debonnaire  was  not  favorable  to  this 
school,  but  its  prosperity  revived  under  Charles 
tbe  Bald,  when  it  counted  John  Scotus  Erigena 
among  its  teachers.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
the  ^d,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  departed 
for  ever,  and  theological  seminaries  and  convent 
schools  were  the  only  institutions  in  which  an 
education  could  be  obtained.  The  feudal  wars 
which  followed  entirely  prostrated  all  educational 
institutions.  In  the  llth  and  12th  centuries, 
the  reformatory  movements  among  the  cleigy 
favorably  reacted  upon  education,  and  many  of 
the  clerical  schools  regained  new  luster.  Paris 
became  the  great  center  of  learning,  and  many 
were  the  di^iugmshed  teachers  who  added  to 
the  reputation  of  the  Parisian  schools.  The 
most  illustrious  among  all  the  French  teachers 
of  this  period  was  Abelard  (q.  v.).  Besides  the 
episcopal  schools  of  Notre  Dame  and  Genevi^e, 
in  Paris,  those  of  Reims  and  Chartres,  and  the 
convent  school  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  were 
especially  famous.  In  1200,  a  royal  decree  which 
exempted  the  teachers  of  Paris,  the  students  and 
their  servants,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city, 
prepared  the  way  for  a  corporate  organization 
of  teachers  and  students,  ana,  consequently,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Paris  university,  which, 
after  animated  controversies  with  the  chancellor 
of  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame,  in  1203,  bad 
its  independence  recognized  and  permanently 
secured  by  Papal  privileges.  The  reputation 
and  influence  of  the  new  university  increased 
with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  attracted  thousands 
of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  1233, 
another  imiversity  was  established  at  Toulouse, 
which  received  from  Gregory  IX.  privileges 
equal  to  those  of  Paris.  A  third  university  was 
founded  at  Montpellier,  where,  probably,  the 
scholarship  of  the  Arabian  schools  in  the  neigh- 
boring Spain  were  exerting  a  favorable  influence. 
In  the  natural  course  of  development,  these  in- 
stitutions became  the  only  seats  of  the  higher 
studies,  while  cathedral  and  convent  schools  re- 
mained almost  exclusively  training  echools  of 
candidates  for  the  priesthood.  The  controversy 
of  the  university  of  Paris  with  the  powerful 
orders  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  theological  faculty, 
which  was  gradually  succeeded  by  the  division 
of  the  entire  university  into  four  faculties.  As 
the  example  of  Pans  was  followed  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  the  establishment  of  distinct 
faculties  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  history 
of  the  European  universities.  (See  University.) 
Another  educational  movement  of  great  impor- 
tance was  begim  in  Paris  by  the  establishment  of 
colleges  in  connection  with  the  imiversity.  These 
institutions  were,  at  first,  intended  to  give  to 
students  from  the  French  provinces,  and  from 
foreign  countries,  lodging  and  board,  and  some 
of  them  were  founded  even  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  university. '  But  their  character  as 
preparatory  and  auxiliary  schools  was  only  d^ 
veloped  in  connection  with  the  universitiesl 
Among  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  Parisian 
colleges,  were  those  of  St.  Thomas,'  the  Danish 
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College,  the  College  of  the  Dix-huUy  the  Greek 
Collie  (1206),  and  the  Sorbonne  (1253).  Besides 
these  colleges,  which,  howeyer,  were  numerous 
only  in  Paris,  the  universities  conducted  aJso 
independent  middle  schools  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  of  lai^  classes  of  the  population  for  in- 
struction. Pans,  at  this  time,  had  even  a  system 
of  parochial  or  elementary  schools,  under  the 
Grand  Chanter,  or  master  of  singins.  In  13B0, 
the  male  and  female  teachers  of  Paris  held  a 
^neral  meeting,  from  the  proceedings  of  which 
it  appears  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  in  Paris 
at  least  41  male,  and  22  female  teachera.  Of  the 
former,  many  had  the  degree  of  hachdier  or 
mailre-^8-arts.  In  the  course  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation became  quite  general  among  the  nobility 
and  the  population  <n  the  towns.  The  number 
of  students  rapidly  increased  in  all  parte  of  the 
country.  New  universities  arose  at  Orleans, 
Cahors,  Perpignan,  Angers,  Aix,  Caen,  Poitiers, 
Yalence,  Nantes,  Bourges,  and  Bordeaux.  The 
kings  recognized  their  importance,  conferred 
upon  them  many  favors,  and  by  gradually  with- 
drawing them  from  papal  and  placing  them 
under  royal  jurisdiction,  substantially  dianged 
their  character.  Strict  conformity  with  the 
teaching  of  the  church  was  no  longer,  to  the 
same  degree  as  before,  the  highest  aim  kept  in 
view,  and  a  more  exalted  position  was  accorded 
to  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  high 
schools  in  both  church  and  state.  Among  the 
grandest  triumphs  of  the  university  was  the 
kading  part  which  it  was  called  upon  to  take  in 
the  termination  of  the  papal  schism.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  lectures  from  tne  halls  of  the  univer- 
sity to  the  colleges  was  an  innovation  which 
has  not  proved  conducive  to  ihe  progress  of  edu- 
cation. By  making  the  colleges  the  centers  of 
university  instruction,  instead  of  preparatory 
aud  auxiliary  schools,  it  retarded  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  secondary  and  superior  instruc- 
tion, which  has  greatly  promoted  the  educational 
development  of  other  Eturopean  countries.  The 
ecclesiastical  seminaries  and  convent  schools 
greatly  suffered,  toward  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages,  m>m  the  disorders  prevailing  in  the  church; 
but  the  petites  Scales,  or  small  Latin  schools, 
which  were  conducted  by  clei^gymen  in  all  the 
lai^er  towns,  attained  a  high  (&ree  of  prosper- 
ity- Under  Louis  XI.  (1461—1483),  the  sub- 
jection of  all  the  nonnderical  schools  to  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  state  government 
was  completed.  In  1529,  Frauds  L  funded  the 
CoU4ge  de  France,  a  school  for  the  study  of  the 
humanities,  which  were  too  much  neglected  by  the 
university.  The  new  school  flourished  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  and  attained  a  veiT  honorable 
position  among  the  high  schools  of  France.  The 
university,  on  the  other  hand,  lost,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, ite  former  influence  and  prestige,  while  im- 
morality made  alarmii^  progress  among  the 
studente,  especially  between  1548  and  1558. 
The  government  took  occasion,  from  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  university,  to  curtail  ite 
privileges.    The  rector,  instead  of   being  the 


head  of  an  independent  oiganiEation,  became  an 
officer  of  the  king.  After  the  conversion  of  the 
universities  into  state  institutions  bad  been  com- 
pleted, the  government  deemed  it  expedioit  to 
extend  their  educational  influence,  and,  to  that 
end,  conferred  upon  them  the  exclusive  privflege 
of  preparing  studente  for  the  academic  degrees 
and  for  the  state  examinations.  Hie  powerful 
competition  which  existed  between  the  achoob 
of  the  Jesuite  and  the  universities,  was  an  effi- 
cient spur  for  the  latter,  but,  when  Louis  XIV. 
took  the  Jesuite  under  his  special  protection^ 
their  influence  upon  the  educational  institutioos 
of  the  country  became,  for  a  time,  all-powerfoL 
Another  religious  order,  the  Oratorians,  were 
active  and  z^ous  in  the  management  of  town 
schools,  while  primary  education,  in  ihe  rural 
districts,  appears  to  have  been,  on  the  wfade,  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  After  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Jesuite  and  Oratorians,  a  number 
of  other  religious  orders  devoted  their  chief  or 
even  exclusive  attention  to  teaching  schools  of 
different  grades ;  and  no  other  oountxy  of  the 
world  showed  itself  so  prolific  in  the  formatioQ 
of  new  congregations  of  school  brothers  and 
school  sisters  as  France.  (See  Roman  Catbouc 
Church.)  The  philosophy  of  Descartes  emanci- 
pated the  Frencn  high  schools  to  a  consideraUe 
extent  from  the  rule  of  scholasticism,  which  until 
then  had  been  generalN-  prevalent,  and  throu^ 
the  petites  4cok8  of  Port  Royal,  ite  influence 
reached  even  the  primary  schools.  The  pe^Us 
Scoies  of  Port  Royal  were  not  of  Ioik^  duration, 
but  their  school  books  were  continued  in  iiae  for 
a  long  time.  Rollin,  the  celebrated  Rector  of 
the  Paris  University,  followed  dosel^  in  the 
footeteps  of  Port  Royal,  and  France  is  indebted 
to  him  for  several  important  reforms.  The  rigid 
centralization  which,  under  Louis  XIV.,  be^n 
to  be  established  in  all  departmente  of  pubtie 
life,  was  also  applied  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions. A  closer  connection  was  established 
among  the  colleges,  a  general  course  of  stodies 
was  drawn  up,  new  studies  were  introduced,  and 
the  training  of  teachers  was  improved.  Many 
distinguished  educators  found,  however,  in  tlie 
educational  methods  of  the  French  Bchool&  too 
much  of  a  mechanical  formalism ;  and  Rousseau 
violentiy  attacked  the  pedagogy  of  his  time  as 
lifeless  and  weak,  perverse  and  mefficient. — ^I^ 
influence  of  the  great  revolution  of  1789  showed 
itself  first  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution  into  all  the  BdiooJa  of 
the  country.  Several  plans  were  tried,  but  with- 
out satisfactoiT  results.  TaUeyrand,  in  1791, 
submitted  an  elaborate  and  comprehensiye  plaa 
of  national  education,  but  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly confined  itself  to  sanctioning  two  prin- 
ciples: (1)  public  instruction  shall  be  estab- 
lished common  to  every  citizen,  and  gratuitous 
in  respect  to  those  branches  which  are  neoesBanr 
to  all,  and  ite  establishmente  wiU  be  grad- 
ually arranged  in  accordance  witii  the  divisiooB 
of  the  kin^om ;  and  (2)  national  holidays  wiH 
be  appointed.  In  1792,  the  philosophor  Con- 
doroet  sulnnitted  another  elaborate  ^an  to  the 
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Legislative  Assembly,  which,  however,  was  like- 
wise prevented,  by  the  gravity  of  political  events, 
from  oompletine  the  reconstruction  of  public 
•education.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  the 
Convention  pronounced  the  abolition  of  all  the 
colleges,  and  of  the  faculties,  turning  instruction 
over  to  private  enterprise.  As  the  consequences 
of  this  measure  proved  to  be  very  injurious,  the 
Convention  founded,  in  1794,  the  £cole  Cenirale, 
subsequently  named  £cole  Poli/iechnique ;  and, 
in  1795,  the  £00^  Normale^  which  was  aban- 
doned after  three  months,  and  one  hundred  cen- 
tral schools,  a  kind  of  real  gymnasia,  which 
likewise  did  not  prove  a  success.  A  general  nation- 
al school  law  was  likewise  proclaimed  in  1795, 
but  it  never  took  effect.  Keal  progress  in  re- 
<x)nstruction  was  made  by  the  Consmate,  which, 
in  1800,  established  four  large  colleges  called 
prytarteumst  at  Paris,  Versaillee,  Fontainebleau, 
and  St.  Germain,  to  which  were  afterwards 
added  one  at  Brussels,  and  one  at  Compi^^ne, 
the  latter  for  mechanical  arts  and  navigation. 
A  general  revival  of  education  beuan  in  1802, 
and  in  1805,  France  again  possessed  30  lyoeums 
and  250  communal  oofleges.  At  the  same  time, 
the  government  restrictai  the  absolute  freedom 
of  teaching,  and  subjected  the  entire  educational 
system  to  a  strict  supervision.  In  1808,  Napo- 
leon abolished  the  old  provincial  institutions, 
and  united  all  the  teaching  forces  of  the  coimtry 
into  one  educational  corporation,  which  he 
called  University  de  France,  He  comprised  in 
this  one  organization  all  the  educational  insti- 
tutions, from  the  primary  school  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  organ- 
ization was  that  the  university  alone  poss^sed 
the  right  of  teaching,  and  that  in  this  way  every 
body  was  forced  to  receive  its  teaching.  The 
supreme  direction  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Grand  Master,  and  a  Council  of  the  University. 
In  1815,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  this 
grand  master  and  the  council  of  the  imiversity 
were  abolished,  and  their  powers  were  transferred 
to  a  royal  commission  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  minister  of  the  intenor.  The  commission 
was,  in  1820,  changed  into  a  roi/al  council  q^ 
pubHc  instruction,  the  president  of  which  again 
received,  in  1822,  the  title  of  Grand  Master  of 
the  University,  and  in  1824,  that  of  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 
The  Charte  of  1830  promised  a  new  educational 
law,  as  well  as  a  law  on  freedom  of  instruction  ; 
these  provisions  were,  however,  only  carried  out  in 
part  In  1833,  a  new  law  on  primary  instruction 
appeared,  which  introduced  important  reforms. 
Mr.  Guizot,  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
addressed,  in  connection  with  this  law,  a  circular 
letter  to  liie  primary  teachers,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  au  the  languages  of  Europe,  and 
gdned  for  its  author  hosts  of  warm  admirers. 
The  bishops  regarded  the  existing  school  legis- 
lation, and  es^dally  the  privileges  of  the  uni- 
versity, as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  Church,and  accordingly  began  a  vigorous 
acitation  for  freedom  of  instruction.  In  1845, 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  Salvandy, 


consented  to  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
Council  of  Studies,  by  appointing,  in  addition 
to  the  life  members  of  wnich  it  was  formerly 
composed,  some  members  for  a  term  of  years. 
In  April  1847,  Salvandy  drew  up  this  draft  of  a 
new  law  which  substituted  for  the  Council  of  the 
University  a  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, which  was  to  contain,  beside  the  members 
of  the  University,  representatives  of  the  state 
government,  of  the  bishops,  of  the  Protestant 
consistories,  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  private 
schools.  Only  a  few  provisions  of  this  law  had 
been  carried  into  practice,  when  the  revolution 
of  1848  interrupted  its  further  execution.  In 
1850,  a  new  law  was  passed  which  substantially 
granted  the  demands  of  the  Catholic  party  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  superior  council.  This 
body  was  henceforth  to  be  composed  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  Protestant  clergymen,  council- 
ors of  state,  and  members  of  the  Institute  of  ^ 
France,  all  elected  by  the  free  suffrage  of  their' 
colleagues.  Under  the  second  empire,  this  mode 
of  election  was  abolished ;  and  the  government 
claimed  the  right  of  appointing  all  the  members. 
In  making  the  appomtments,  the  government 
showed  itKlf ,  however,  anxious  to  give  no  offense 
to  the  church.  By  the  law  of  1854,  sixteen  acad- 
emies were  established,  to  which  one  was  added 
afterward.  These  academies  were  subdivisions 
of  the  University,  and  comprised  aU  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  district,  faculties,  lyceums,  colleges, 
and  primary  schools.  For  each  academy  a  coim- 
cil  was  appointed,  composed  of  the  inspectors, 
the  deans  of  the  faculties,  a  bishop,  two  clergy- 
men, two  magistrates,  and  two  other  state  officers 
of  the  academic  district,  the  seven  last  beinc  ap- 
pointed by  the  ministry.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  second  empire,  Jules  Simon,  one  of  the 
most  distin^ished  educational  writers  of  France, 
became  mmister  of  public  instruction.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  new  minister  was  to  make 
primary  instruction  as  general  as  possible,  and 
to  raise  the  French  schools  of  all  grades  to  a 
level  with  Uie  best  in  any  country  of  the  world. 
By  a  law  of  1873,  the  council  of  {)ub]ic  instruc- 
tion was  asain  made  elective.  As  the  majority 
of  the  legiSative  assembly  were  favorable  to  the 
demands  of  the  Church,  superior  instruction  was, 
in  1875,  so  regulated  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
Uie  Catholic  (church  to  establish  free  Catholic 
universities.  In  1876,  the  chamber  of  deputies 
passed  a  bill  to  restore  to  the  university  the  sole 
right  of  conferring  degrees,  but  it  was  not  con- 
ciured  in  by  the  senate. 

Primary  InsirucHon. — The  policy  of  estab- 
lishing public  primary  schools  under  the  control 
of  the  state,  in  which  all  children  might  receive 
instruction,  was  not  incorporated  into  the  legis- 
lation of  France  until  after  the  law  of  June  28., 
1833,  under  the  administration  of  M.  Guizot  as 
minister  of  public  instruction.  The  attempts 
made  during  the  revolutionary  period,  and  un- 
der the  empire,  to  provide  a  national  system  of 
instruction,  had  lasting  results  only  for  secondary 
and  superior  instruction,  but  not  for  primary 
schools.    One  of  the  great  scholars  of  that  time, 
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M.  Cnyier,  made  an  eztensiye  tour  through 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  to  study  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  those  countries ;  and  his  re- 
port, published  in  1811,  which  specially  com- 
mended the  elementary  schools  of  Holland  for 
their  sound  practical  oi^nization,  excited  a 
lively  interest,  and  led  to  regretful  comparisons, 
but  not  to  any  real  improvement.  M.  Guizot, 
in  a  brief  review  of  the  educational  history  of 
France,  commends  the  heads  of  the  educational 
department  under  the  Restoration  for  their  good 
intentions ;  but  of  the  educational  condition  of 
the  country,  from  1814  to  1830,  he  can  only 
state :  ''  It  cannot  be  said  that  elementary  in- 
struction did  not  suffer  from  political  attacks ; 
but  still  it  did  not  completely  perish  in  the  dan- 
gerous contact."  The  government  of  1830 
proved  itself,  from  its  commencement,  highly 
favorable  to  elementary  instruction.  ^  The  exec- 
utive government  and  the  chambers  vied  with 
'  each  other  in  the  promotion  of  this  object.  In 
1831 ,  M.  Cousin,  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  of 
France,  was  sent  to  Germany  to  study  the  edu- 
cational system  of  that  country;  and,  in  the 
report  published  on  his  return,  he  carefully  dis- 
cussed all  questions  which  the  new  law  on 
primary  education,  then  in  preparation,  was  to 
settle.  M.  Guizot,  who  was  appointed  minister 
of  public  instruction,  in  1832,  was  supported  in 
the  preparation  of  the  new  law,  by  a  number  of 
eminent  men,  among  whom,  besides  M.  Cousin, 
may  be  especially  mentioned  M.  Villemain,  M. 
Thenard,  and  M.  Rendu,  on  account  of  their 
reputation  as  scholars  or  educational  writers, 
lue  conscientious  care  with  which  the  law  of 
1833  had  been  prepared,  is  now  reco^ized  on 
all  sides,  as  is  also  the  bene6cent  mfluence 
which  it  has  exerted  upon  the  progress  of  pri- 
mary education.  In  1826,  there  were  14,009  com- 
munities which  had  no  elementary  schools ;  and, 
in  1832,  there  were  in  Paris  30,000,  among  the 
70,000  children  of  school  age,  who  receiv^  no 
instruction.  Four  years  iSter  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  law  of  1837,  as  many  as  29,6 L3, 
of  35,280  commimities  in  the  country,  had 
their  own  school-houses.  On  the  basis  of  the 
new  law,  the  primary-school  system  was  more 
fully  developed  by  the  law  of  March  15.,  1850. 
the  oi^nic  decree  of  March  9.,  1852,  and  the 
law  of  Jan.  14.,  1854.  These  laws  supplement 
each  other,  and  contain  the  chief  principles 
which  are  still  in  force.  The  primary  schools  of 
each  commune  are  under  a  local  boEura,  consisting 
of  the  mayor,  the  parish  priest,  and  a  few  citizens 
elected  by  the  officers  of  the  arrondissement 
This  board  superintends  both  public  and  private 
primary  schools.  It  cannot  appoint  teachers; 
but,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  it  can  decide  whether  a 
lay  teacher  or  a  member  of  a  religious  congrega- 
tion shall  be  appointed.  In  ui^nt  cases,  the 
mayor  has  the  power  to  remove  teachers,  but  he 
must  give  immediate  notice  to  the  inspecteur  pri- 
maire.  The  inspectors  are  generally  experienced 
teachers ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  visit  and  ex- 
amine the  schools,  and  to  attend  the  examina- 
tions of  candidates.    They  make  annual  reports 


to  the  inspector  of  the  academy.  The 
school  authorities  in  a  department  are  the  rector 
of  the  academy  and  the  prefect  The  former 
supervises  the  instruction,  has  charge  of  the 
normal  schools  and  of  the  examinations  of  teach- 
ers, and  has  all  this  done  throu^  his  inspecton, 
of  whom  he  has  one  for  every  department  in 
the  academic  district.  He  makes  an  annoil 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  primary  scbods 
in  his  district,  both  public  and  private,  to  the 
minister  of  education.  The  prefect  has  cham 
of  the  entire  external  administration  of  the 
schools.  He  sees  to  the  erection  of  the  school- 
houses,  has  chai^  of  the  finances,  can  appoint, 
remove,  or  reprimand  teachers,  and  is  assisted  in 
these  duties  by  the  inspector  of  the  academy  of 
his  department  Four  inspectettrs  generavx  are 
appointed  by  the  supreme  council  of  public  in- 
struction, to  superintend  the  primary  institutioni 
of  the  entire  country.  Besides  these,  there  are 
six  inspecteurs  g^neraux  for  the  lyoeuus  ind 
colleges,  and  eight  for  the  faculties.  Any  French 
citizen,  twenty  years  of  age  or  over,  may  give 
primary  instruction  in  pubuc  or  private  sdioob, 
provided  he  has  the  necessary  certificate,  llie 
salaries  of  the  French  teachers  are  very  small, 
though  they  have  been  raised  seven  times  since 
1833.  The  lowest  dass  of  teachers,  in  1 833,  re- 
ceived 200  francs ;  250  francs,  in  1844 ;  275.  in 
1847  ;  454,  in  1849 ;  and  600,  in  1867.  Acoonl- 
ing  to  a  law  of  July  19.,  1875,  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  are  regulated  as  follows:  Male 
teachers  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according 
to  their  term  of  service,  and  the  size  of  the  dlies. 
The  first  class  receive  1,200  francs ;  ihe  second, 
1,100;  the  thiiti,  1,000;  and  the  fourth,  900. 
Female  teachers  are  divided  into  three  dasMR, 
and  receive  900,  800.  and  700  francs,  respectifely. 
The  course  of  studies  comprises  religion,  read- 
ing, writing,  ^;rammar,  arithmetic,  the  elements 
of  French  history,  and  oeoffraphy.  Teadien 
may  add  to  these  studies  the  elements  of  natnnJ 
history,  natural  philosophy,  agriciUtore,  hygiene, 
singing,  and  gymnastics.  Onl^  in  recent  yean 
have  reforms  been  introduced  m  the  methods  of 
teaching.  As  late  as  1843,  there  were  still  5,484 
primary  schools  pursuing  the  so-called  individual 
method  (mode  individttel),  each  diild  being 
called  to  the  desk,  and  instructed  separately. 
This  method,  as  well  as  the  monitorial  system, 
which  found  many  admirers  in  France,  is  nov 
abolished.  Tlie  method  most  generally  empk>yed 
at  the  present  time,  is  the  simultaneous  method, 
by  which  the  diildren  are  divided  into  three 
divisions,  all  the  pupils  of  one  divisicm  receiving 
instruction  at  once.  Those  who  are  not  able  to 
take  part  in  any  of  the  three  divisions,  are  placed 
under  the  chaige  of  the  best  pupil  in  the  school. 
The  total  number  of  schools,  in  1 875,  was  53,350, 
with  3,477,542  jpupils,  of  whom  1,366,360  were 
free  scholars.  Of  the  schools,  19,044  were  for 
boys,  and  6,399,  for  girls,  besides  which  there  were 
16,570  mixed  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  lay  schools  was  2,340,344,  of  whom  704.028 
were  free  scholars.  Of  the  convent  schools,  1,970 
were  for  boys,  8,322,  for  girls,  and  1,099  were 
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Hiized  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
convent  schools,  was  1,137498,  of  whom  662,352 
wraie  free  scholars.  Infant  asylums  and  schools 
were  first  established  in  1808,  but  met  with  little 
sncoess.  In  1827,  they  bc»gan  to  increase  and 
flourish,  until,  in  1860,  there  were  3,517,  of 
which,  1,088  were  private.  The  public  asylums 
were  attended  by  344381  children ;  the  private, 
by  74380;  in  aU,  418,761.  Of  these,  307,o56  pay 
no  fees ;  and  2,608  asyliuns,  private  and  public, 
with  323,460  children,  were  directed  by  religious 
orders.  The  instruction  given,  consists  of  the 
first  principles  of  religion,  of  reading,  mental 
arithmetiCf  and  linear  drawing;  manual  occu- 
pations, and  other  exercises  appropriate  to  the 
age  of  the  pupils ;  the  singing  of  hymns,  and 
moral  and  physical  training.  The  decree  of 
1864  placed  them  under  the  patronage  of  the 
empress,  and  created,  in  the  ministry  of  educa- 
tion, a  central  committee  of  patronage,  for  the 
increase  and  superintendence  of  these  schools. 
In  every  academy,  there  is  an  inspectress,  paid 
by  the  government,  to  inspect  all  the  public  and 
private  asylums.  Besides,  there  are  two  delegates 
connected  with  the  central  committee,  who  go 
wherever  they  are  called. — As  soon  as  primary 
instruction  had  made  some  prepress  in  France, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  open  schools  for  adults, 
in  order  to  complete  the  instruction  of  some, 
and  to  begin  that  of  others.  The  first  school 
for  adults  was  opened  by  M.  Delakaye  in  Paris, 
in  1820.  An  evening  school  was  opened  by  the 
Christian  Brothers,  in  1830.  In  1833,  M.  Guizot, 
miniiter  of  public  instruction,  alluded  to  them 
in  an  order  of  the  department ;  and,  in  1835, 
they  were  formally  recognized  and  aided  by  the 
government,  but  were  not  incorporated  into  the 
public-school  system  of  the  country  until  1867. 
During  the  winter  of  1865 — 6,  there  were  24,686 
eoorses  for  adults,  in  22,947  commimes.  They 
ware  attended  by  42,567  women  and  552,939 
men. — ^Tlie  first  normal  school  in  France  was 
founded  in  1810,  in  Strasbourcr.  Under  Napo- 
leon I.  and  the  Restoration,  they  greatly  flour- 
ished ;  but  soon,  objections  were  raised  against 
them,  and,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of 
1850,  its  authors  considered  normal  schools  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  even  dangerous.  It  was, 
consequently,  proposed  to  abandon  the  normal 
achooB,  and  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  teachers 
from  a  certain  number  of  pupil-teachers,  who 
were  to  receive  their  training  in  t^e  best  com- 
munal schools.  This  plan,  however,  proved  a 
faflnre,  and  the  pupQ-teacher  schools  were  grad- 
ually abandoned^  and  normal  schools  again  came 
into  favor.  Their  number,  in  1875,  was  81,  of 
which  that  of  Nancy  is  considered  the  best. 
Beoently,  efforts  have  been  made  to  connect  a 
library  with  every  school,  particularly  in  the 
country.  The  system  was  first  organized  by  a 
decree  of  M.  Rouland,  in  1862.  The  books, 
which  are  of  two  classes, — classics,  reading-books, 
and  arithmetics,  and  books  of  general  reading — 
are  the  property  of  the  commune,  and  are  pished 
under  the  charge  of  the  teachers.  France  (ex- 
dustve  of  the  department  of  the  Seine),  in  1875, 


had  15,623  libraries  connected  with  schools,  com- 
prising 14*74,637  volumes.  The  number  of  books 
loaned,  in  1873,  was  925358. 

Secondary  Instruction, — Secondary  instruc- 
tion is  impiuted  in  the  lyceums  and  communal 
colleges  {collies  communana:).  The  lyceums  are 
composed  of  eight  classes,  and  correspond  to  ike 
German  gymnasia.  Classes  8  and  7  compose  the 
elementaiy  division  ;  6,  5,  and  4,  the  grammar 
division;  and  3,  2,  lb,  and  la,  the  superior 
division,  to  which  is  added,  in  some  lyceums,  a 
mathematical  schooL  The  studies  taught  in  the 
elementary  division  are  French,  Latin,  Hiblical 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  linear  drawing, 
and  penmanship.  In  the  grammar  division, 
Greek  is  added  to  the  above  studies.  In  the 
superior  division,  the  system  of  bifurcation  haa 
been  introduced,  so  that  it  comprises  two  courses, 
— the  literary  and  the  scientific.  The  studies 
of  the  literary  course  are  Latin,  Greek,  geome- 
try and  stereometry,  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, natural  history,  and  logic.  The  scientific 
course  comprises  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  natural  history,  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  and  plane  and  linear  drawing. 
Common  to  both  are  the  French  language, 
history,  geography,  and  German  or  EngliSi. 
Most  of  uie  lyceums  are  also  boarding-schools. 
The  censeur  is  the  head  of  the  boarding-school. 
Corporal  punishment  is  not  allowed,  and  re- 
proofs are  required  to  be  administered  without 
harshness.  1  lie  communal  colleges  were  estab- 
lished in  1802.  They  are  founded  and  sustained 
by  the  towns,  with  the  approbation  of  the  govern- 
ment. Most  of  them  have  a  boardins-school  at- 
tached. Some  of  them  comprise  uie  lowest 
classes  of  the  lyceums ;  others,  the  lowest  and 
middle  classes;  and  still  others,  besides  these,  one 
or  two  of  the  higher  classes.  In  addition  to  these 
public  schools,  there  are  many  private  secondary 
institutions  (etablissements  Hbre8)y  partly  of  a 
classical,  and  partly  of  a  realistic,  or  scientific, 
character.  Included  in  this  dass  of  institutions 
are  the  so  caUed  petits  s^minaires,  or  the  ^coles 
secondaires  ecdtsiastiqites  (ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions), which  are  superintended  and  conducted 
by  Uie  bishops,  and,  in  many  respects,  resemble 
the  lyceums.  The  number  of  secondary  schools 
of  each  dass,  with  the  number  of  stiulents  in 
each,  as  given  by  Brachelli  {Die  Staaten  Eu- 
ropa'St  1876),  is  as  follows : 

Schools.    Students. 

Lyceams  (1872) 80         36.756 

Gommiinal  colleges  (1872). . . . 244         32,744 
Private  institutiona  (1866). .  ...935  74,585 

Total 1,259        144,085 

A  superior  normal  school  for  the  education 
of  teachers  of  secondary  schools  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Paris.  It  is  composed  of  two  depart- 
ments, a  literary  and  a  scientific,  each  compris- 
ing a  three  years'  course. 

Superior  Instruction. — France  has,  at  present, 
five  classes  of  faculties;  namely,  for  theology, 
law,  medicine,  mathematics  and  natural  science 
{/acuIfSs  de  sciences),  and  literature  or  philo- 
sophical,  historical,   and    philological   sdence 
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(facuM  des  lettres).  These  faculties,  which  are 
state  institntioiiS)  are  not,  as  in  other  countries, 
united  into  complete  universities,  but  each  is  an 
isolated  and  independent  institution.  Among 
the  schools  of  superior  instruction,  are  also 
counted  the  hi^h  schools  for  pharma^,  and  the 
schools  for  memcine  and  pharmacy.  Tne  organi- 
zation of  medical  faculties  was  be^un  in  1794; 
of  law  faculties,  in  1804;  and  the  others,  in 
1808.  There  were,  in  1876,  six  faculties 
of  theology  (Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Aix, 
Rouen,  and  Montauban,  the  5  former  being 
Catholic,  the  latter  Reformed) ;  12  for  law 
(Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Nancy,  Aix,  Caen, 
Bijon,  Grenoble,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Toulouse,  and 
Douai);  6  for  medicine  (Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lyons, 
Nancy,  Montpellier,  and  Lille);  15  for  science 

{Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Nancy,  Caen,  Dijon, 
Grenoble,  Poitiers,  Kennes,  Tomouse,  Montpel- 
lier, Clermont,  Besan^on,  Lille,  and  Marseilles); 
15  for  lettres  (Paris,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Nancy, 
Aix,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Poitiers,  Rennes, 
Toulouse,  Montpdlier,  Douai,  Clermont,  and 
Bcsangon);  3  higher  schools  for  pharmacy  (Paris, 
Nancy,  and  Montpellier);  and  2  higher  schools 
for  medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  medical  facul- 
ties at  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and  Lille  are  also  in- 
tended for  pharmacy.  Inclusive  of  preparatory 
schools  for  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  4  pre- 
paratory schools  for  instruction  in  science,  these 
mstitutions  for  superior  instruction,  were,  in 
1872,  attended  by  14,572  students;  and  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  professors  and  teachers  was 
421.— The  law  of  July  26.,  1875,  authorized  the 
establishment,  by  private  citizens  or  associations, 
of  free  institutions  for  higher  instruction  (free 
faculties),  which,  if  three  of  them  are  united, 
may  assume  the  name  of  free  universities.  At 
the  beginning  of  1876,  the  bishops  of  France 
foundS  three  free  Catholic  wUversttieSt  at 
Paris,  Angers,  and  Lyons.  —  The  College  de 
Prance^  which  provides  for  lectures  on  many  of 
the  university  studies,  and  the  Practical  School 
for  Higher  Studies,  which,  in  five  different 
sections,  prepares  its  students  for  the  higher 
study  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  the  historical  sciences,  and  philology, 
are  also  institutions  of  this  grade. 

Special  and  Prcfessionm  Instruction,  —  The 
Polytechnic  School,  at  Paris,  is  an  institution 
having  a  military  organization,  and  prepares  its 
pupib  for  the  higher  technical  institutions,  both 
military  and  civil.  The  latter  class  comprises  the 
j£cole  cetitrale  des  arts  et  mantfactures,  for  the 
education  of  civil  engineers,  and  of  directors  of 
glass-works  and  factories,  the  £cole  des  ponts  et 
chafisseeSf  for  the  education  of  road  engineers, 
and  the  Conservatoire  des  arts  et  m4tiers^  all 
in  Paris.  The  Polytechnic  School,  in  1873,  had 
19  professors  and  teachers,  20  assistants,  and  426 
pupils.  Roman  Catholic  theology  is  taught  in 
the  diocesan  seminaries,  which  are  establiwed  in 
the  principal  town  of  every  French  diocese.  The 
numerous  religious  orders  for  males  have  gen- 
erally theological  schools  of  their  own  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  novices.  The  Lutheran  Church 


has  a  seminary  at  Paru ;  and,  in  the  sune  ci^, 
there  is  a  Free  Theological  School,  founded  by  the 
Free  Evangelical  Church.  The  lloole  des  dtartes, 
at  Paris,  educates  paleographists  and  archiviBts. 
For  technical  instruction,  there  are  1 2  Scales  pro- 
fessianneUes,  3  Secies  des  arts  el  meHers,  at  Aix, 
Angers,  and  Chalons  sur  Mame;  achook  far 
wateh-makers,  at  Cluaes,  in  Upper  Savoy,  and  at 
Besancon,  a  school  for  manufacturers  of  tobacco, 
and  a  higher  commercial  school,  at  Paris,  many 
lower  commercial  schools,  42  hydrographic  schook 
for  educating  seamen  for  the  mercantile  maziue, 
and  many  other  schools  and  courses  of  study. 
Agriculture  is  taught  in  3  hi^  schods,  at 
Grignon,  near  Yenoilles,  Grandjouan,  in  Loire- 
Inferieure,  and  Montpellier,  and  in  43  fermier- 
4coles,  or  agricultural  schools  of  a  lower  gnde ; 
besides  these,  there  is  a  school  of  forestry  tt 
Nancy.  The  principal  mining  school  is  the  Na- 
tional School  of  Mines,  at  Paris,  besides  which 
there  are  mining  schools  at  St,  £tienne  and  Alais. 
For  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  tliere  arc  3  na- 
tional schools  of  fine  arts, —  at  Paris,  Lyons,  aitd 
Dijon,  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Declamation,  at  Paris,  and  many  other  institu- 
tions. Military  instruction  is  imparted  in  the 
Staff-school,  at  Paris,  the  School  of  Artillery  azid 
Military  Engineering,  formerly  at  Metz,  now  at 
Fontainebleau,  the  Special  Military  Schod  at 
St.  Cyr,  near  Versailles,  the  sdiools  of  artilleiy 
at  Valence  and  Nimes,  the  school  of  infantry 
at  the  Camp  d'Avor,  the  naval  school  at  Brat, 
the  school  of  military  medicine  and  pharmacy  in 
Paris,  the  school  of  cavalry  at  Saumur,  the  Mili- 
tary Pyrotechnic  School,  at  Bourges,the  Normal 
School  for  Gymnastics,  at  Vinoennes,  the  Prac- 
tical School  of  Maritime  Engineering,  at  Che^ 
bourg. — lliere  are  314  orphan  a^lums.  in  which 
1 5,745  orphans  were  educated.  The  salles  dasi- 
lesy  of  which  there  were  2,950  (2,0G8  public  and 
882  private),  were  attended  by  307.000  childroi, 
and  bad  an  annual  budget  of  about  2,000,000 
francs.  Moreover,  673  ouvroirs  give  almoet 
gratuitously  an  industrial  education  to  1 4277  boys 
and  18,695  girls. — See  Schxid,  Enmfclopddie^ut 
Frankreich  (by  Dr.  Bilcheler);  K&bnard,  Kq- 
tional  Edvcakon^  vol.  it.;  ThCry,  Hisloire  de  lidnr 
cation  en  Prance  (Paris,  1858, 2  voU.) ;  Jcifs  Bi- 
uoSyL'icole  (8th  edit.,  1874);  Annuaire  delvn- 
slruction  priblique  (Paris).  Among  the  school 
journals,  tiie  Revue  de  VinstrucUon  pvblique  (es- 
tablished in  1842)  is  re^rded  as  the  mostimpoi^ 
tant  for  secondary, and  uxe  Manuel  gSniralderinr 
strudion  primaire^  as  the  foremost  for  primary 
instruction.  A  complete  collection  of  all  tifi 
laws  and  regulations  which  have  been  issued  in 
France  relative  to  primary  instruction  from  1789 
to  1874  has  been  published  by  Greard,  La  legis- 
lation  de  rinstrucHofipnmaire  en  France  depmt 
11S9  jusqu' a  nos  jours  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1874). 
The  history  of  primary-school  inspection  is  given 
in  Brouard  and  Dbpodon,  Inspection  cfes  ecoks 
primaires  (Paris,  1874).  A  very  full  account  of 
the  primary  schoools  of  Paris  and  of  the  D^par- 
tement  de  la  Seine  is  given  in  Greard,  rinstrvc- 
tim  primaire  d  Paris  en  1875  (Paris,  1876). 
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FRAKOISCAK  COLLEGE,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution  at  Santa  Barbcua,  Oal.,  was 
founded  in  1868.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  In  1873 — 4,  it  had 
15  instructors,  75  students,  and  a  library  of 
2,500  volumes.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  O'Keefe,  0.  S. 
F.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

FRANCKE,  Hermann  August,  a  distin- 
guished German  educator  whose  name  is  insepa- 
rably associated  with  a  cluster  of  orphan  houses 
and  schools  at  Ualle.  and  with  the  development 
of  pietism  as  an  educational  influence,  was  bom  at 
Lubeck,  March  22.,  1663,  and  died  June  8.,  1727. 
After  studying,  with  great  success,  theology  and 
the  oriental  languages,  at  the  universities  of  Er- 
furt and  Kiel,  he  feU  under  the  influence  of 
Spener,  then  court-chaplain  at  Dresden,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  impressions  which  laively  affect- 
ed the  motives  and  character  of  his  future  Ufe. 
He  began  his  labors  as  an  educator  in  1687,  by 
opening  an  infant  school  at  Hamburg.  Realizing 
the  importance  and  difficulty  of  teaching  children, 
he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  schools  and  methods  of  instruction,  llie  results 
of  his  experience  he  afterwards  embodied  in  a 
work  which  he  published  under  the  title,  Upontfie 
^ucaHon  qf  children  to  piety  and  christian  wis- 
dom. In  1692,  he  became  professor  of  the  Greek 
and  oriental  languages  in  tne  imiversity  of  Halle, 
and  pastor  of  the  Glaucha  church.    Here  he  re- 
mained till  his  death,  July  8.,  1727,    highly 
respected,  but  removed  from  the  sympathy  of  his 
colleagues  on  account  of  his  religious  views.  His 
orphan  and  charity  schools  originated  in  connec- 
tion with  his  pastorate.    The  poor  of  the  parish 
came  to  the  parsonage  on  Thursdays  for  bread.  He 
called  them  in,  taught  them  religious  doctrines, 
and  prayed  with  them.    He  formed  the  children 
into  a  class,  and  hung  out  a  poor-box  for  contribu- 
tions. Finding  seven  florins  in  the  box  one  morn- 
ing, he  decided  to  found  a  permanent  school.  He 
soon  had  to  enlarge  the  school ;  and  circumstances ' 
led  to  the  further  development  of  his  enterprises, 
and  the  organization  of  other  institutions,  until 
there  grew  up  under  his  charge  the  Orphan  House, 
ihe  P(edago(fium,  the  Burgher  School,  the  Insti- 
tution for  Women,  the  Bookstore  and  Printing 
OflSoe,  the  Apothecary's  Shop  (established  with  a 
legacy  left  by  one  Burgstaller) ,  the  Canstein  Bible 
House  (the  rruit  of  a  gift  by  the  Baron  von  Can- 
stein for  the  purpoce  of  printing  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  Bible),  and  the  Mission 
Institute.    At  the  time  of  Francke's  death,  these 
institutions  comprised  the  following :  The  Pceda- 
go^um^  having  82  scholM^s  and  70  teachers ;  the 
latin  school  of  the  Orphan  House,  3  inspectors, 
32  teachers,  400  scholars  and  1 0  servants ;  the  Ger- 
man Burgher  School,  4  inspectors,  98  teachers, 
8  female  teachers,  1728  boys  and  girls;  the  Or- 
phan House,  100  boys,  34  girls,  ten  overseers ; 
the  Free  Table,  255  students,  360  poor  scholars ; 
the  household  of  the  Apothecary's  Shop  and 
Bookseller's  Shop,  53  persons ;  the  Institution 
for  Women  and  Girls,  with  1 5  persons  in  the  girls' 
department,  8  in  the  boarding-house  for  young 
women,  and  6  widows.    In  1876,  they  included 


nine  schools  with  three  boarding-houses  and  an 
orphanage,  and  with  property  valued  at  313,266 
thalers.  Since  their  foundation,  10,000  teachers 
and  more  than  200,000  children  have  been  taught 
in  them.  In  the  orphanage  proper,  more  than 
7000  orphans  have  been  cami  for.  These  in- 
stitutions furnished  the  model  after  which  those 
of  a  similar  character  were  founded  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  lliey  were  carried  on  after 
Francke's  death  by  his  son,  Gottlieb  August 
Fraacke. 

The  governing  ideas,  in  Francke's  work  and 
teaching,  were  trust  in  God,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart.    He  built  his 
institutions  upon  trust,  relied  upon  prayer  as  his 
strong  support,  and  r^arded  the  help  and  gifts 
which  he  received  as  direct  bounties  from  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty.     He  regarded  piety  as 
the  chief  thing  needful ;  without  it,  all  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  worldly  culture  were  more  harmml 
than  useful.     He  taught  that,  in  bringing  up 
children,  the  teacher  should  first  look  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  heart  and  the  removal  of  faults. 
WhUe  paying  due  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  child's  nature,  he  should  seek  to  banish 
whatever  interferes  with  the  higher  development. 
The    inculcation    of   godliness     was     likewise 
Francke's    predominant    object    in  discipline. 
On  this  subject,  he  observed,  (1)  that  system 
must  be  followed  in  discipline,  and   (2)  that 
chastisement  must  be  administer^  not  in  anger, 
but  in  love.  The  schools,  in  all  their  departments, 
were  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  religious 
zeal.     Prayer  was  faithfully  observed  in  what 
was  done  outside  the  school  as  well  as  within  it. 
The  Scriptures  and  religion  received  precedence 
in  arranging  the  courses  of  instruction.    AVith 
all  this,  the  ordinary  studies  had  their  allotted 
place  in  each  school  according  to  its  grade. 
The  course  of  the  higher  Latin  school  induded 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Greek  (chiefly  of 
the    New  Testament),  Hebrew,    mathematics, 
history,   geography,   music,    physics,  anatomy, 
oratory,  and  logic.    The  Pcedagogium  had  at- 
tached to  it  a  botanical  garden,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  philosophical  apparatus,  a  labo- 
ratory, conveniences  for  anatomical  dissections, 
turning-lathes,  and  glass-cutting  machineiy.  The 
evidences  of  Christianity,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  French  were  taught  in  it.    The  svstem  of 
classification  in  the  schools  allowed  the  pupils 
to  be  graded  according  to  their  advancement  in 
particular  studies,  so  as  to  occupy  different  ranks 
in  the  several  classes.    The  number  of  r^ular 
teachers  employed  was  relatively  small ;  because, 
for  the  most  part,  the  teaching  was  done  by  select- 
ed pupils.    The  teachers  lived  with  the  scholars, 
and  Francke  himself  exercised  a  constant  super- 
vision over  all.     Besides  Zinzendorf,  Francke's 
best  known  pupils  were  the  two  Freylinghausens ; 
namely,  John  Anastasius,  Francke's  son-in-law, 
and  his  son,  Gottiieb  Anastasius ;  J.  G.  Knapp ; 
Joachim  Laiige ;  Jacob  Rambach ;  H.  Freyer ;  G. 
Sarganeck ;  Johann  Julius  Hecker,  who  founded 
the  famous  Berlin  real  school ;  and  Anton  Bii- 
sching.     Francke  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
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greatest  practical  educator  that  ever  lived,  and 
even  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  religious  basis 
of  his  educational  theories  do  not  hesitate  to  hold 
him  up  as  a  model  for  all  time.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  orphan  and  charity  schools  of  Protestant 
Crerroany;  and  his  ideas  on  superintendence, 
inspection,  and  examination  exerted  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  the  public-school 
83rstem  in  Germany.  The  flourishing  institutions 
of  the  Moravians  (q.  v.),  whose  founder,  Count 
Zinzendorf,  had  been  educated  by  Francke,  were 
for  a  long  time  conducted  in  accordance  with 
Francke's  principles.  About  1770,  the  institu- 
tions began  to  decline ;  but  the  entrance  of  A.  H. 
Niemeyer,  a  great-grandson  of  Francke,  into  the 
directory,  ushered  in  a  new  period  of  prosperity, 
which  still  (1876)  continues.  —  See  Guericke, 
A,  H.  Francke  (Halle,  1827)  ;  Eckstein,  Die 
OesiaUung  der  Volksschule  durch  den  Prancke- 
schen  Pietismus  (1867).     (See  also  Germany.) 

FBANKLIN  COLLEGE,  at  Franklin,  Jnd., 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists.  In  1834, 
a  number  of  Baptist  ministers  and  laymen  met 
at  Indianapolis  to  form  an  education  society. 
Bids  were  advertised  for  a  site  on  which  to 
plant  a  school.  The  institution  was  first  called 
thi  Baptist  Manual  Labor  Institute.  About  the 
year  1844,  the  name  was  changed  to  Franklin 
College,  a  college  charter  was  secured,  and  college 
instruction  begun.  ITiis  name  it  has  ever  since 
retained,  although  it  has  had  one  suspension  of 
five  years,  and  another  of  as  many  months.    The 

{)re8ent  organization  dates  from  1871.  The  col- 
ege  has  two  large  brick  edifices,  a  campus  of  12 
acres,  a  dwelling-house,  and  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  the  whole  valued  at  840,000. 
The  endowment  amounts  to  $8.5,000.  The  libra- 
ries connected  with  the  institution  contain  about 
3,000  volumes.  It  has  both  a  preparatory  and  a 
collegiate  department,  with  a  classical  and  a 
scientific  course.  Facilities  are  offered  for  in- 
struction in  music  and  painting.  Both  sexes 
are  admitted.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  college 
is  $28  per  year ;  in  the  preparatory  department, 
$23  per  year.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  in- 
structors and  99  students,  of  whom  18  were  in 
the  collegiate  department.  The  presidents  have 
been  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Chandler,  D.  1).,  Silas  Bailey, 
D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Stott,  D.  D.,  the 
present  incumbent  (1876). 

FBANKLIN  COLLEGE,  at  New  Athens, 
Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  was  chartered  in  182.5.  It 
grew  out  of  the  Alma  Academy,  which  had  been 
conducted  for  some  time  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Rev.  John  Walker,  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
The  college  was  early  involved  in  the  anti  slavery 
controversy,  and,  in  1 840,  became  distinctively  an 
anti-slavery  institution.  It  comprises  a  prepara- 
torjr  and  a  collegiate  department,  the  latter  having 
a  classical  and  a  scientific  coiu'se.  Both  sexes  are 
admitted.  The  library  contains  3,000  volumes. 
In  187^^ — i,  there  were  8  instructors  and  148 
students  (27  coU^ate  and  121  unclassified).  In 
1875,  there  were  319  alumni.  ITie  presidents  of 
the  college  have  been  as  follows :  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Wm.  McMillan,  1825—32 ;    the  Rev.  Richard  J 


Campbell,  1832—5 ;  the  Rev.  Johnson  Wdsh 
1835—6 ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Smith,  1837—^: 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Coon,  pro  tem.^  1838 — 9;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burnett,  1839^40 ;  tlie  Rev.  Edwin 
H.  Nevin,  1840—5  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
D.  Clark,  1845—61 ;  the  Rev.  R  G.  CampbeU, 
1867—71 ;  and  A-  F.  Ross,  LL.  D.,  the  presait 
incumbent  (1876),  appointed  in  1871.  During 
the  civil  war,  there  was  no  regular  president 

FBANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COL- 
LEGE, at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  under  the  contrd 
of  the  Reformed  (German)  Church.    This  insti- 
tution was  founded  in  1853,  by  the  consolidatioi 
of  two  older  institutions,  —  Franklin  College, 
established  in  1 787,  at  Lancaster,  mainly  through 
the  exertions  of  Benjamin  Franklin^  who  ak> 
contributed    liberally    to  its    endowment,  and 
Marshall  College,  founded  in  1836,  and  trans- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  this  union  from  its  formef 
location  at  Mercersbum,  Franklin  Co.     It  bas 
an  endowment  fund  of  a  little  over  3100,000. 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  ^39  per  annum,  bat  mosx 
of  the  students  receive  tuition  free  on  stAnding 
scholarships.     The  curriculum  is  the  ordinaiy 
four  years'  classical  course  of  American  ocdleges. 
There  are  no  optional  courses  of  study,  in  wludi 
the  student  is  allowed  to  choose  for  himself  what 
he  shall  leam.    The  college  receives  no  irreguhr 
students,  as  they  are  called,  and  has  no  proTisicaal 
or  mixed  classes.    The  college  and  society  Hbn- 
ries  contain  about  11,000  volumes.     Connected 
with   the  college  are  the  Franklin  and  Marshall 
Academy  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  (church.    The  academy  is  designed  as 
a  training  school  for  those  who  desire  to  prepaie 
for  college,  and  also  to  furnish  a  complete  aca- 
demical course  for  those  who  do  not  propose  ta 
take  a  full  coUe^ate  course  of  study.     Ine  fuB 
course  is  six  years.    The  full  course  in  the  ITieo- 
lo^ical  Seminary  is  three  years.    Tuition  is  frw. 
The  library  comprises  from  7,000  to  8,000  ti4- 
umes.    In   1875—6,  there  were  12  instructois 
(college,  7 ;  academy,  2  ;  seminary,  3),  and  133 
students  (college,  67 ;  academy,  36 ;   seminair. 
32).   The  number  of  alumni  of  Marshall  oc^Uit^ 
was  182  V  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  OoUe&e  35^ : 
total  540.    The  first  president  of  Fraai^n  and 
Marshall  College  was  the  Rev.  EnimanwpJ  V. 
Gerhart,  D.  D.,  appointed  in  1855.  He  continued 
in  office  till  1866,  when  he  was  succeeded  l^  the 
Rev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  praeot 
incumbent  (1876). 

FItEDEBIC£  COLLEGE,  at  Fraim^. 
Md.,  was  organized  in  1797.  It  has  a  valuable 
mineralogicsQ  cabinet,  philosophical  and  chemioU 
apparatus,  and  a  library  of  3,000  volumes.  There 
are  three  departments :  The  classical  departm^t 
including  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  ak> 
the  German,  with  related  subjects  ;  The  mai^ 
ematical  and  higher  English  departments;  and 
the  elementary  department  The  cost  of  toitioa 
in  these  departments  is,  respectively,  ^0,  $40, 
and  $25 ;  but  there  is  an  extra  chai^ge  of  $'3 
per  annum  for  German.  G.  C.  Deaver,  A.  31.* 
IS  (1876)  the  president. 
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FREEDMEirS  SCHOOLS.     A  proclama- 
tion issued  by  President  Lincoln,  Jan.  1.,  1B63, 
abolished  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
colored  people  set  free  by  the  proclamation  re- 
ceived tne  name  of  freedmen.    As  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  population  was  illiterate,  various 
ciiantable  and   religious  organizations  of  the 
North  began  at  once  to  exert  themselves  to  aid 
in  establishing  schools  and  employing  teachers 
for  them.  On  March  3.,  1865,  an  act  of  Congress 
was  passed  establishing  a  special  "Bureau  of  Ref- 
ugees, Freedmen,  and  Abuidoned  Lands,"  after- 
wiuds  known  as  the  ''  Freedmen*s  Bureau."    It 
remained  in  operation  until  Dec  31.,  1868,  when 
its  functions  ceased,  with  the  exception  of  the 
educational  department,  which  continued  until 
July  1.,  1870.   After  the  organization  of  the  Bu- 
reau, the  schools  already  existing  were  taken  in 
charge  by  it,  and  in  some  states  were  carried  on 
entirely  by  aid  of  its  fund  and  under  its  provisions. 
A  number  of  benevolent  and  religious  societies 
continued  to  co-operate  with  the  Bureau  in  the 
estabUshment  of  schools,  and  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican churches  expressly  included  the  care  of  the 
freedmen's  schools  among  the  objects  of  their 
home  missionary  societies,  or  of  special  Freed- 
men s  Aid  Societies  or  Committees.    A  general 
superintendent,  appointed  by  the  commissioner 
of  the  Bureau,  traveled   through  most  of  the 
Southern  statc6,and  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment and  supervision  of  their  schools.    The  fol- 
lowii^  table  gives  the  number  of  day  and  night 
school  ^m  which  regular  reports  were  received 
by  the  Bureau  during  the  years  stated ;  besides 
which  there  were  many  Sunday-schools,  industrial 
schools,  and  day  and  night  schools,  that  made 
osalj  occasional  reports  to  the  Bureau. 


Ykax 


1866 . . . . 
1867.... 

1868.... 
I860. . . . 
1870. . . . 


Day  &  Night 
Schools 


975 
1,839 
1.831 
2,118 
2,039 


Teachers 


1,405 
2,037 
2,295 
2,455 
2,563 


90,778 
111,U2 
104,327 
114,522 
114,516 


Total  number 
of  pupils 


150,000 
233,342 
241,819 
250,000 
247,333 


Of  the  schools  reported  in  1870, 1 ,324  wero  sus- 
tained wholly  or  partly  by  freedmen,  who  owned 
592  school  building?;  74  schools,  with  8,147 
pupils,  were  high  or  normal  schools.  Of  the 
teacheiB,  1,251  w&e  white,  and  1,312  colored.  The 
whole  number  of  schools,  of  all  kinds,  was  4,239, 
with  9307  teachers;  of  these,  1,562  were  Sunday- 
schools,  witJi  6,007  teachers  and  97,752  pupik, 
and  61  industrial  schools,  with  1,750  pupils. 
The  whole  amount  expended  for  educational 
purposes,  to  Aug.  31.,  1871,  was  $3,711,264,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  for  the  erection 
and  renting  of  school  buUdings.  The  Freedmen 's 
Bureau  also  aided  in  the  estiu)lishment  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade  for 
the  colored  population,  in  some  cases  co-operating 
for  this  purpose  with  one  of  the  religious  denom- 
inations. Among  the  institutions  thus  found- 
ed, were  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C 
(unsectarian) ;  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
(unaectarian) ;   Claflin  University,  Orangebuigi 


S.  C.  (Method.  Episc.);  Straight  University,  New 
Orleans,  La.  ( Congregational)  ;  Fisk  University 
^Method.  Epis.),  and  Central  Tennessee  College 
(unsectarian),  both  at  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Way  land 
Seminary  (Baptist  Theological),  Washington,  D. 
C;  and  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  at  Hampton,  Va.  All  these  institu- 
tions still  exist  (1876). — Since  the  abolition  of 
the  Freedmen 's  Bureau,  efforts  for  maintaining 
and  enlaiging  these  schools  have  chiefly  been 
made  by  the  American  churches,  nearly  all  of 
which  support  churches  as  well  as  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colored  population.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  good  education  for  a  population  which 
numbers  several  millions,  and  which,  although 
only  just  emei^ging  from  a  condition  of  absolute 
illiteracy,  has  been  invested  with  all  the  rights 
and  duties  of  dtizenship,  is  now  fully  recognized 
by  all  parties  in  the  country,  though  there  may 
be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  means  to  reach  this  aim.  (See  Colored 
Schools.)  None  of  the  American  churches  has 
carried  on  operations  in  behalf  of  the  freedmen 's 
schools  on  so  large  a  basis,  as  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  At  the  anniversary  of  the  Freed- 
men*s  Aid  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  held  in 
Dec.  1875,  it  was  reported  that  the  total  disburse- 
ments of  that  society,  during  the  e^ht  years  of 
its  operations,  had  been  $523,000.  The  receipts 
of  the  last  financial  year  (ending  May  31.,  1875) 
were  $86,000.  The  Society  has  aided  in  the 
establishment  and  support  of  fourteen  institutions 
of  a  higher  grade  in  the  Southern  states.  It  has 
also  aickd  in  the  support  of  many  common  schools. 
It  is  claimed  that  fifty  thousand  children  have 
been  taught  in  its  day  schools,  and  a  still  larger 
number  in  its  Sunday-schools ;  that  more  than 
a  hundred  ministers,  and  over  a  thousand  teach- 
ers, have  been  instructed  in  the  institutions  it 
has  established  and  sustained,  and  that  upward 
of  forty  thousand  children  have  been  taught  by 
persons  whom  it  has  trained.  Besides  receiving 
this  aid  from  the  several  American  churches,  the 
schools  for  freedmen  have  had  considerable  sup- 
port from  the  Peabody  fund.  (See  Pea  body.) 
FBEEWILL  BAPTISTS,  a  section  of 
Baptists,  which  commenced  in  North  America 
in  1780.  The  name  was  reproachfully  given  by 
their  calvinistic  brethren  to  Benjamin  KandaU 
and  a  few  other  Baptist  ministers  who  gave  spe- 
cial prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will  in  the  work  of  salvation.  Randall  and 
those  who  agreed  with  him  accepted  the  distinc- 
tive name,  and  used  it  after  the  separation  from 
their  brethren  had  taken  place.  At  present,  they 
are  in  opposition  to  the  Regular  Baptists  chiefly 
on  the  Communion  question,  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists being  Open  Communionists.  (See  Baptists.) 
A  number  of  churches,  conveniently  located,  unite 
as  an  association,  and  hold  a  meeting  by  delega- 
tion four  times  a  year,  which  is  called  a  Quarterly 
Meeting.  Several  Quarterly  Meetings,  similarly 
situated,  unite  and  meet  annually;  und  this  as- 
sociation is  called  a  Yearly  Meeting.  All  the 
Yearly  Meetings  send  representatives  to  the 
General  Conference^  which  meets  once  in  three 
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years.  They  agree  almost  wholly  in  doctrine 
with  the  Gener^  Baptists  in  England.  In  1841, 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  another  Baptist  de- 
nomination, the  Free  Communion  Baptists,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  state  of  New  York,  united 
with  them;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
congregations  in  North  Carolina  left  them,  and 
several  thousands  of  Baptists  in  Kentucky  and 
other  Southern  states,  who  agreed  with  them 
on  doctrinal  points,  were  refused  admission  to 
their  communion  in  consequence  of  the  very  de- 
cided position  which  the  church  assumed  against 
slave-holding.  More  recently,  negociations  have 
been  begim  to  bring  about  a  union  with  the 
Church  of  God  (q.v.),  as  the  two  churches  are 
essentiaUy  one  in  principle ;  but  from  a  report 
made  to  the  Freewill  Baptist  General  Confer- 
ence in  1874,  it  appears  that  the  Church  of  God 
is  unwilling  to  give  up  its  present  name.  The 
Freewill  ESiptists  reported,  in  1875,  38  yearly 
meetings,  1,399  churches,  1,185  ordained  preach- 
ers, and  72,128  members.  Of  the  yearly  meet- 
ings, one  is  in  British  America,  and  one  in  India; 
the  others  are  in  the  United  States.  The  Free 
Baptists  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are 
in  full  agreement,  though  not  in  organic  union, 
with  the  Freewill  Baptists ;  the  former,  in  1875, 
had  138,  the  latter,  30  churches.  The  Freewill 
Baptists  have  21  literary  institutions  for  second- 
ary or  higher  instruction,  six  of  which  are  col- 
leges; namelj,  Hillsdale  College,  at  Hillsdale, 
Mich,  (organized  in  1855);  Bates  Coll^^,  at 
Lewiston,  Me.  (1863) ;  Ridgeville  College, 
Ridgeville,  Ind.  (1867);  West  Vii^nia 
College,  at  Flemington,  W.  Va.  (1868)  ; 
Storer  College,  at  Harper's  Feny,  W.  Va. ; 
and  Wolsey  College,  at  Peach  Grove,  Tenn. 
Theological  schools  are  connected  with  Hills- 
dale and  Bates  coU^es.  The  Freewill  Baptist 
Education  Society  has  invested  funds  to  the 
amount  of  345,000,  the  interest  on  which  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  sustaining  theological  instruc- 
tion in  Bates  and  Hillsdale  colleges.  It  makes 
liberal  provision  in  aid  of  young  men  preparing 
for  the  ministry,  lliis  denomination,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  main- 
tamed  an  unwavering  and  strenuous  opposition 
to  slavery,  and  is  still  doing  cood  service  for  the 
freedmen,  especially  in  the  Shenandoah  and  Mis- 
sissippi valleys.  Among  the  newspapers  issued 
by  the  denomination,  are  two  Sabbath-school 
papers,  which,  by  alternating  with  each  other, 
furnish  a  weekly  issue.  Its  Sabbath-school  work 
is  pursued  with  much  interest  and  vigor. 

EBENCH  LANGUAGE.  The  Fiench 
language  is  universally  recognized  as  standing, 
with  the  English  and  German,  at  the  head  of  the 
languages  of  the  civilized  world.  Wherever  a 
knowledge  of  any  other  than  the  native  lan- 
guage is  valued,  French  is  sure  to  have  its  claims 
considered.  Hence,  in  the  schools  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  it  usually  occupies,  with  the  Ger- 
man language,  a  place  in  the  course  of  instruction. 
Whatever  should  be  said  of  the  study  of  modem 
foreign  languages  in  general,  and  especially  of  the 
languages  of  great  nations,  like  those  of  France 


and  Gennany,  is  reserved  for  the  article  Mxkm 
Languages^  this  article  treating  only  of  what  be- 
long to  the  French  language  exclusively. 

This  language  is  one  of  the  so-called  Rnm^y 
lansua^  (q.  v.),  which,  after  the  destruction 
of  tiie  Western  Roman  empire,  »>raiig  from  the 
development  of  the  provmcial  dialects  of  the 
empire,  and  from  the  Latin  colloquial  language 
(lingua  Romana  rugtica),  which  continued  to 
exist  by  the  side  of  the  refined  language  (sermo 
urbanus),  and  was  carried  by  the  victoriow 
armies  into  south-western  Europe.  In  Gaul,  the 
Latin  colloquial  language,  in  consequence  of  the 
conquest  of  the  count^  by  tiie  German  tribes, 
soon  became  the  only  medium  of  convereaticm 
between  the  people  of  the  various  tongues ;  and. 
by  the  close  of  uie  7th  centuiy,  displaced  all  the 
other  languages,  except  in  a  small  oistrict  d  the 
north-west,  a  part  of  Brittany,  where  a  Celtic  kn- 
guage,  like  that  of  primitive  Gaul,  maintwnfd  it- 
self. The  name  French  language,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Franks,  a  German  tnbe,  who  estaldished 
themselves  in  Gaul,  in  the  5th  century,  did  not 
come  into  general  use,  until  the  language  of  the 
Franks  (wmch,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
co-existed  with  the  Latin  provincial  dialects  ia 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  countiy) 
became  extinct.  The  dialects  which  oouM  be  & 
tinguished  in  the  language  thus  formed  grouped 
themselves  into  two  classios,  —  the  South  Frnich 

Iroman  provenpal,  langue  d'oc)  and  the  North 
•'rench  (roman  waUan^  langue  doilat  doni). 
Both  developed  a  literatiue,  chiefly  poetical ;  but 
gradually  the  South  French,  in  which  the  liUb 
element  had  a  more  thorough  predominanoe. 
lost  groimd,  and  the  North  ftench,  which  was 
more  largely  mixed  with  German  elements,  be- 
came the  language  of  the  entire  oountiy.  In 
the  16th  century,  Francis  I.  made  it,  in  place  of 
the  Latin,  the  language  of  public  traDsactioos, 
and  thus  elevated  it  to  the  position  of  a  nat^nnl 
language.  The  first  work  in  genuine  Frraidi  was 
pumished  in  the  14th  century.  Since  the  16t& 
century,  the  development  of  the  language  made 
rapid  progress.  Richelieu  etablished  the  acaciS- 
mie/ranpaise  for  regulating  all  questions  rdartife 
to  the  national  language ;  and  under  Louis  XIV., 
it  attained  a  high  schmastic  authority.  Even  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  French  language  was  known 
and  spoken  far  beyond  the  bounikries  of  its  native 
country.  It  was  the  court  language  of  Fhigbnd 
and  Scotland,  was  generally  imder^ood  in  eonth- 
em  Italy  and  by  me  German  nobility,  and  was 
also  the  chief  language  of  the  merchants  in  tl» 
East.  At  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  (1678),  it 
was,  for  the  first  time,  used  as  the  language  of 
European  diplomacy;  and  this  position  it  has 
maintained  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  national 
language  in  all  France,  and  in  most  of  the  Frendi 
colonies,  as  well  as  in  south-western  Switseriaod, 
and  also  in  Hayti.  In  Belgium,  though  spoken  by 
only  about  one  half  of  the  entire  population,  it  is 
the  prevailing  language.  It  is  also  spoken  as  a 
native  language  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and,  other  parts  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada;  and  in  a  part  of  Loiraine  which. 
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in  1871 1  was  ceded  to  Germany.  It  has,  to  some 
extent,  nuuntained  itself  in  that  part  of  the 
United  States,  which  formerly  belonged  to  France, 
especially  in  Louisiana  and  Missouri ;  but  there 
it  nas  gradually  receded  before  the  advance  of  the 
En^ish  language,  and  will  doubtless  soon  be  ex- 


prose  than  in  poet]y,and  it  is  also  admirably 
suited  for  convereation.  In  common  with  most 
other  Romanic  languages,  it  has  introduced  from 
the  Teutonic  languages  the  use  of  auxiliaiy  verbs 
with  personal  pronouns  in  the  place  of  the  Latin 
inflections ;  aBjai  aimS  (German,  ich  habe  ge- 


tinct  The  inhabitants  of  the  English  Channel  ,  liebt),  for  omavt,  I  have  loved;  also  the  use  of  two 
islands  speak  mostly  a  Franoo-Norman  dialect ;  articles,  a  definite  and  an  indefinite,  the  material 
the  upper  classes,  however,  use  pure  French. :  of  both  being  taken  from  the  Latin  (/e,  la  from 
About  twentv  different  dialects  and  patois  of  |  iile,  ilia;  un,  une  from  vnus,  una);  as  lepercjihe 
the  French    language   are   still   distinguished,    father,  la  mere,  the  mother ;  un  pere,  a  father ; 


Even  at  present,  no  language  is  probably 
studied  to  so  great  an  extent  by  foreigners  as 
the  French ;  and,  therefore,  travelers  find  the 
knowledge  of  French  more  useful  than  that  of 
any  other  modem  language ;  although,  in  this 
respect,  it  is  at  present  far  less  important,  as  com- 
pared with  the  English  and  German  languages, 
tiian  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  instances 
are  also  now  very  rare  in  wnich  distinguished 
writers  and  scientists,  like  Leibnitz,  Humboldt, 
Frederick  the  Great,  Gibbon,  Beckford,  and  Sir 
William  Jones,  write  their  works  in  the  French 
language,  in  preference  to  their  vernacular,  either 
as  a  matter  of  taste  or  to  insure  to  their  writings 
a  wider  circulation. 
There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  literary  docu 


une  mere,  a  mother;  for  (Latin)  j9a^%  father; 
mater,  mother  (German,  der  Vater,  die  Mutter; 
ein  Voter,  eine  Mutter),  like  its  Romanic  sisters, 
it  appears  less  inflected  than  any  Teutonic  lan- 
guage, by  the  entire  loss  of  case-endings  in  nouns, 
as  du  pere,  the  father's  (German,  des  Voters ; 
Latin,  pa^m]. 

The  Frencn  language  is  studied  in  most  of  the 
secondary  and  higher  schools  of  English-sjpeaking 
nations,  besides  being  taught  bv  a  host  of  private 
teachers.  In  a  large  number  of  schools,  it  is  still 
the  only  modem  language  studied;  in  many 
others,  in  which  provision  is  also  made  for  Ger- 
man Mid  other  modem  languages,  special  promi- 
nence is  assigned  to  French.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  female  colleges,  seminaries,  and  acad- 

ments  extant  of  every  period  of  the  French  Ian-    emies,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States ; 

fftiage,  by  which  its  gradual  growth  may  be  traced    and  in  these  institutions  particular  stress  is  usu- 


from  its  first  formation  to  the  present  time.  It 
has  been  a  general  opinion  with  philologists, 
especially  classical  scholars,  that  the  origin  of  the 
French,  as  well  as  the  other  Romanic  languages,  is 
to  be  found  in  ^e  gradual  cormption  of  the  Latin 
language,  which  was  finally  shattered  to  pieces  by 
the  German  conquest ;  and  that,  when  these  frag 


ally  laid,  in  the  prospectus,  on  the  opportunity  af- 
forded to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French. 
The  German  languace  is,  however,  competing 
with  the  French,  and  now  frequently  holds  a 
place  by  the  side  of  it  in  many  institutions  in 
which  formerly,  during  many  generations,  the 
latter  was  exclusively  pursued.  As  the  secondary 


ments  were  used  for  the  buUding  of  new  Ian-    and  higher  institutions  of  both  England  and  the 

O^  the  French  withdrew  farthest  from  the  i  United  States  are  not  regulated  by  a  central 
n  source.  More  recently,  the  researches  of  i  government,  but  are  more  or  less  independent  in 
comparative  linguistics  have  shown,  in  the  growth  i  the  arrangement  of  their  courses  of  instruction, 
of  uie  French  and  other  Romanic  languages,  I  the  study  of  French  is  not  pursued,  in  any  large 
the  working  of  the  great  natural  laws  which  reg-  I  class  of  institutions,  according  to  a  uniform  plan  ; 


ulate  the  formation  and  development  of  new 
languaffes ;  and,  in  the  light  of  these  researches, 
much  uiat  formerly  was  looked  upon  as  a  deteri- 
oration, now  appears  as  a  development  and  an 
improvement.   If  we  see,  for  instance,  that  from 


but  ita  regulation  has  been,  to  a  veiy  great  extent, 
influenced  by  habit  and  fashion.  As  French  is 
pre-eminently  looked  upon  as  the  language  of 
a  refined  people,  and  is  the  favorite  foreign 
language  of  the  upper  classes  in  most  civilized 


the  latin  word  haro,  the  new  French  language  i  countries,  principals  of  schools  are  induced,  more 
formed  a  long  series  of  words,  as  or,  lors,  des-hrs, '  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  foreign  language,  to 
ahrs,  hrsque,  encore,  dorinavant,  d^sormais,  i  embody  it  in  the  couiS3  of  studies  merely  as  a 
heure,fieure8,  horaire,  each  with  a  different  idea ;  (  means  of  commen  ling  their  schools  to  favor  and 
it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  origin  of  the  French  patronage.  In  such  s;;huolB.  the  time  and  attention 
language,  there  was  not  only  the  decay  of  the  Lat-  :  given  to  this  study  are  generally  insufficient  to  se- 
in,but  the  creative  power  of  new  ideas.  The  i  cure  any  progress  of  importance,  and.  consequently 
abundance  of  simple  words  in  French,  wh3re  the  '  are,  in  great  part,  wasted.  Where  the  study  of 
English  and  Germans  have  to  use  compounds,  is  |  French  is  dictated  by  proper  motives,  the  mistake  is 
gei^rally  conceded  to  be  an  advantage;  as  French,  i  frequently  made  in  providing  for  it  a  course  of  only 
pommier,  tdgne;  English,  appfe-^ree,  vineyard,  one,  two,  or  three  years,  sometimes  with  only  one 
Among  the  commendable  qualities  of  the  French  recitation  a  week ;  and  in  discontinuing  it  in  the 
language,  are  generally  enumerated  its  logical  higher  classes.  The  aim  in  all  these  institutions, 
precision,  neatness,  and  perspicuity ;  while,  on  the  i  without  doubt,  should  be  to  impart,  besides  the 
other  hand,  the  monotony  'of  accentuating  the  correct  foreign  pronunciation,  a  knowledge  of  the 
final  syllables,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  i  principles  of  the  language,  with  a  constant  refer- 
uasal  sound  make  it  leas  euphonious  and  rhyth-  ence  to  the  English,  and  to  furnish  the  key  for 
mical  than  other  Romanic  languages.  Its  excel- 1  the  understanding  of  its  truly  ma&^ificent  liter- 
lendes,  therefore,  appear  to  greater  advantage  in  i  ature.     It  is  desirable  to  use  the  French,  as  far 
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as  poBsible,  in  the  recitations,  in  order  to  famili- 
arize the  ear  of  the  student  with  the  spoken 
language,  and  also  to  afford  him  some  practice  in 
speaking  it.  The  ability  to  speak  the  French 
language,  however,  cannot  be  acquired  in  school 
except  within  very  narrow  limits.  To  discontinue 
the  study  after  a  fair  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
reading  has  been  acquired,  is  a  serious  educational 
error.  Where  the  study  is  introduced,  it  should  be 
continued  without  interruption  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  school  course.  When  it  is  intended 
to  teach  pupils  to  speak  French  fluently,  a  course 
of  instruction  of  at  least  four  years  should  be 
provided,  with  daily  exercise,  and  constant  inter- 
course with  a  French  teacher.  The  French,  in 
this  r^pect,  does  not  differ  from  any  other  mod- 
ern langage.     (See  Modern  Languages.) 

Instruction  in  French,  as  in  every  other  foreign 
language,  begins  with  the  acquisition  of  a  correct 

f)ronunciation.  Next  to  English,  French  is  the 
east  phonetic  of  all  languages;  and,  there- 
fore, a  large  number  of  rules  must  be  learned 
before  the  pupil  is  able  to  pronounce  ordinary 
words.  It  is  important  that  this  pronunciation 
should  be  learned,  partly  at  least,  by  means  of  an 
imitation  of  the  teacher's  pronunciation.  Memoriz- 
ing lessons,  before  the  correct  pronunciation  has 
been  acquired  is  positively  injurious.  The  French 
grammar  offers  but  few  peculiarities  and  difficul- 
ties. The  absence  of  case-endings  and  of  many 
other  inflections,  and  the  paucity  of  simple  tenses 
and  of  changes  in  the  radical  part  of  irregular 
verbs,  facilitate  the  reading  of  a  French  author  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  instruction.  The  chief  peculiar- 
ities, such  as  the  interrogative  and  negative  form 
of  sentences,  ought  to  be  frequently  practiced. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  relationship 
which  the  Latin  and  the  Norman  elements  of 
the  English  language  bear  to  both  English  and 
French.  Simple  exercises  in  etymology  majrgreat- 
ly  facilitate  the  early  acquisition  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  words,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  easy 
writers  without  a  too  frequent  use  ot  the  dic- 
tionary. If  French  is  studied  by  pupils  who  pos- 
sess some  knowledge  of  Latin,  this  knowledge  can 
be  used  to  great  advantage  in  etymological  illus- 
tration, and  in  giving  a  clear  view  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Romanic  languages.  The  under- 
standing of  French  authors  can  be  made  quite 
easy  for  most  pupils,  who  soon  find  that  the 
migority  of  the  words  have  equivalents  from  the 
same  roots  in  their  own  language.  The  reading 
should,  therefore,  be  rapid  and  not  too  much  inter- 
rupted by  grammatical  or  literary  remarks.  The 
aim,  at  first,  should  be  to  make  the  language 
familiar  to  the  pupil ;  as  he  advances,  it  will  be 
easy,  without  any  sacrifice  of  time,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  rhetorical  excellencies  of  the 
French  classics.  Classic  prose  should  precede 
poetry,  and  should  be  read  to  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent. The  great  prose  writers  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  have  some  claims  to  the  privilege 
of  being  read  first ;  at  all  events,  they  should  not 
be  neglected.  French  literature  is  exceedingly  rich 
in  works  suited,  in  every  respect,  for  beginners ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  modem  writers  should 


deprive  F^n^on's  THimaque  and  YohaireB 
Charles  XII  of  the  deserved  popularity  which 
they  have  so  long  enjoyed.  In  selecting  modem 
writers,  teachers  should  exercise  the  greatest  caie 
to  avoid  all  works  the  contents  of  which  are  ob- 
jectionable. In  general,  the  reading  of  foreign 
authors  who  in  a  marked  manner  reflect  the 
national  peculiarities  of  their  country,  is  to 
be  preferred;  but  whenever  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  impressions  thus  made 
upon  the  pupil's  mind  may  weaken  his  patri- 
otic sentiments,  there  will  be  need  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  caution.  —  There  is,  generally,  too  littb 
time  in  English  and  American  institutions  for 
the  study  of  French  literature.  In  most  cases, 
the  time  devoted  to  it  may  be  more  profitably 
spent  in  improving  the  pupil's  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  language.  Of  course,  advanced 
pupils  should  become  acquainted  with  the  most 
celebrated  authors  as  well  as  a  rudimentaiy  out- 
line of  the  literary  history  of  France  ;  but  most 
of  this  can  best  be  learned  as  an  introduction  to 
the  reading  of  the  standard  writers.  Good  Frendi 
reading  books,  with  literary  introductions  to  the 
different  authors,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  es- 
pecially in  advanced  classes,  with  great  advantaos. 
The  reading  of  selections  which  would  make  uie 
pupil  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  style  and  ex- 
cellencies of  Comeille,  Racine,  Moli^re,  Boileau, 
Fenelon,  etc.  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. ;  of  Vd- 
taire,  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Florian,&c.,  of  the 
philosophical  century;  of  Chateaubriand,  Be- 
ranger,  Lamartine,  V.  Hugo,  G.  Sand,  Guizot, 
Thiers,  Michelet,  &c.,  of  modem  times,  is  prefe^ 
able  to  the  exclusive  reading  of  one  or  two  entire 
works  of  French  literature. — When  colloquial  ex- 
ercises constitute  the  chief  part  of  French  instrao- 
tion,  and  to  acquire  fluency  of  speech  is  the  chief 
aim,  care  should  be  exercised  that  the  command 
of  the  language  thus  obtained  may  give  to  the 
pupil  somethmg  more  than  a  collection  of  trivial 
phrases  and  unmeaning  expressions  of  politenesB. 
Eminent  educators  have  often  called  att^tioa 
to  the  dangerous  influence  which  a  knowledge, 
so  exclusively  formal  and  without  substanoe,  may 
exercise  upon  the  pupil's  mind. 

The  first  grammar  of  the  French  language  was 
written  by  an  English  author,  Palsgrave  (X'ei- 
dai'dssemeni  de  la  langue/ranpo^s^yhoDd^X^; 
new  edit,  by  Genin,  Paris,  1 852) .  It  was  followed 
by  another  grammar  likewise  for  English  persooA, 
by  Giles  du  Guez  (likewise  edited  by  G^un). 
The  first  grammar  published  in  France,  by  Jto 
Ques  Dubois  (Si/lvii  in  linguam  OcUlicam  isagogt, 
Paris,  1531),  was  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Great  progress  was  visible  in  the  works  of 
Robert  and  Henry  Stephens  (q.  v.).  Among  the 
later  grammars  publi^ed  by  French  scholars  the 
most  nighly  valued  are  those  by  the  PortrRoyal 
writers,  Lancelot  and  Amauld  (1660),  de  Wamy 
(1754),  Girault-Duvivier  (1811),  Landais  (1836), 
Bescherelle,  Noel  and  Chapsal,  Poitevin,  Boniface, 
Let.'llier  and  Larousse.  Among  the  gnunmat- 
ical  works  on  the  French  language  written  by 
foreigners,  the  works  by  Matzner,  (Syntax  dor 
neuframiSsischen  Sprache,  2  vols.  Berlin,  1843—- 
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lSi5,aDd  FranzfSsische  6?ramma/iAr,  Berlin,!  856) 
are  especially  esteemed  by  French  scholars. — ITie 
first  noteworthy  dictionary  of  the  French  language 
was  published  by  Robert  Stephens  (Dictionnaire 
fr<ing(iis4atin,  1539).  It  went  through  many 
editions,  and  received  additions  from  several 
authors,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  Jean 
Moot  (1573).  The  dictionary  by  Kichelet  (Ge- 
neva, 1680)  embraced  etymology  within  its  scope, 
and  gave  quotations  from  French  authors.  Ine 
Didionnaire  universel  by  Antoine  Fureti^re 
(Hague,  1690)  was  a  kind  of  general  encyclopae- 
dia. A  revision  of  this  work,  made  by  the  Jesuits, 
became  celebrated  under  the  name  Diciionnaire 
(k  Trevoux  (1704),  but  was  declared  by  the 
French  Academy  a  plagiarism.  The  first  ^tion 
of  the  Didionnmre  de  rAcad4mie  Frangaise 
appeared  in  1698,  and  was  at  once  accepted  by 
the  country  as  the  standard  lexical  authority. 
The  6th  edition  appeared  in  1835;  supplements  to 
this  edition  were  published  by  Raymond  (1836), 
lAndais(1837),  Barre,  1842,  and  others;  a  7th  edi- 
tion, to  be  completed  in  2  vols.,  was  in  progress  in 
1HT6.  It  is  edited  by  Patin,  with  whom  de  Sacy, 
Sandeau,  C.  Doucet,  and  Mignet  are  associated. 
On  the  basis  of  the  dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,  numerous  smaller  works  have  been 
oon$;truc^,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  those 
bv  Boiste  (1801),  Landais,  Bescherelle  (2  vols., 
1851],  Foitevin  (1854),  Dochez  (1860),  Larousse 
(186.-)).  'ITie  new  work  by  littre  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1863--73)  is  reganled  as  the  best  of  all  diction- 
aries of  the  French  language.  A  historical  dic- 
tionary of  the  French  language,  on  a  grand  scale, 
has  been  begun  by  the  trench  Academy,  ITie 
first  volume,  published  in  1858,  contains  only  the 
articles  from  A  to  Abu. —  Dictionaries  merely 
etymological  have  been  published  by  Menage, 
Borel,  du  Fresne,  Pongens,  Roquefort  (1829), 
Noel  and  Carpentier  1831),  Charrasin  (1842), 
Mazure(1863),  Scheler  (1862).— The  best  works 
on  the  history  of  the  French  language  are  those 
by  Wey  (Hisknre  des  revolutions  du  langnge 
en  France.  Paris,  1848),  Genin  [Des  vftridtions 
du  langagefrangais  depuis  le  I2me  siede^  Paris, 
1845),  and  Littre  (Histoire  de  la  languefrangaise 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1863). —  The  standard  works  on 
Frendi  synonyms  are  those  by  Girard  (1736), 
Beauzee  (1769),  Roubaud  (1785),  and  Guizot 
(1809—22).  —  Complete  histories  of  French 
literature  have  been  published  by  Nisard  (4  vols. 
1846 — 61),  Demogeot  (3  vols.,  1857),  and  Geruzez 
(2  vols.,  1852).  —  In  connection  with  the  other 
homanic  languages,  the  French  has  been,  gram- 
matically and  lexically,  treated  in  the  standanl 
works  of  Diez  on  these  languages.  ( Ornmmaiik 
dsr  romanischen  Sprncheu,  3  vols.,  1836 — 42, 
4th  edit.,  1876  ;  and  I^i/moUxfUches  WOrterhuch 
(ler  roman.  Sprachen,  1853,  3d  edit.  1869,  Engl, 
trans,  by  Donkin,  1864). 

FRIENDS,  Society  of,  commonly  called 
Quakertj  a  religious  denomination  which  was 
organized  in  England,  in  the  17th  century,  by 
^^eorge  Fox.  He  began  his  religious  reform  in 
1647,  and  only  a  few  years  later,  in  1655,  the 
first  of  his  followers  came  to  America.    In  1 827, 


a  schism  took  place  in  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  afterwards  extended  to  most  of 
the  other  yearly  meetings  in  America.  Both 
parties  claim  the  exclusive  right  to  the  denomina- 
tional title  of  the  Religious  Socieli/  of  Friends, 
One  division  is  known  as  Orthodox,  a  title 
which  they  claim  as  being  nearest  the  original 
Friends  in  their  religious  views ;  and  the  other 
division  is  called  Hicksite,  from  Elias  Hicks,  a 
leading  member  of  that  branch ;  but  these  disdain 
that  title,  and  call  themselves  only  Friends,  ac- 
knowledging no  man  as  their  leader.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Hicks  do  not  insist  on  uniformity  of 
belief  in  some  of  the  tenets  which  the  Orthodox  re- 
gard as  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, but  desire  that  every  one  should  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind.  They  are,  in  particular, 
charged  by  ihe  Orthodox  Friends  with  holding 
Socinian  views  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  of  Satisfaction.  The  Fiiends  recog- 
nize only  a  ministry  of  Divine  appointment, 
and  regud  it  as  tmchristian  to  take  an  oath  or 
to  go  to  war.  As  they  do  not  have  clergymen, 
they  can  allow  no  system  of  theological  training, 
and  are,  therefore,  entirely  without  theologic^ 
schools.  The  Orthodox  Friends  have  twelve 
yearly  meetings,  the  oldest  of  which,  that  of 
London,  is  regarded  by  the  others  with  respectful 
affection  as  the  mother  of  yearly  meetings.  The 
number  of  members  in  England  and  Ireland  is 
about  17,000.  lliere  are  settlements  of  Friends 
in  France,  Germany,  Norway,  Madagascar,  and 
in  several  parts  of  Australasia,  all  of  which  make 
annual  reports  to  the  London  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
acknowledge  subordination  to  it.  The  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  is  about  60,000 ;  in 
the  entire  world,  85,000.  The  other  party  (the 
Ilicksites)  have  six  yearly  meetings  with  about 
35,000  members.  The  Orthodox  Friends  have, 
in,  the  United  States,  four  colleges;  namely, 
llaverford  CoU^e,  in  Pennsylvania  (oiganized 
in  1830);  Earlham  College,  at  Richmond,  Ind. 
(1859),  Whittier  CoUege,at  Salem,  Iowa  (1868), 
and  Penn  College,  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  They  also 
have  large  boaniing  schools,  the  most  noted  of 
which  are  those  of  West  Town,  Pa.,  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  New 
(larden,  X.  C.  In  England  and  Ireland,  there 
are  also  several  educational  institutions  of  merit 
under  the  care  of  the  society.  Considering 
the  small  number  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
society  are  unequaled  by  any  religious  com 
munity.  The  Flounders  College,  at  Ackworth 
near  Pontyfract,  is  the  only  college  belonging 
to  the  Friends.  It  was  founded  in  1784,  has 
an  endowment  of  £40,000,  and  is  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  training  of  young  men  for  teachers 
in  the  Friends'  educational  establishments,  or 
in  their  families.  Ackworth  School,  also  at  Ack- 
worth, is  the  chief  public  school  of  the  society, 
and  has  an  endowment  of  £37,000.  All  the 
pupils  (about  180  boys  and  120  girls)  are  board- 
ers. Besides  Ackworth,  the  l^riends  possess 
public  schools  at  CVoydon  (endowment  £30,000), 
Sidcot  (£15,000),  Wigton  (£12,000),  Rawden, 
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Bear  Leeds  (£5,000),  Penketh,  near  Warrington 
(£4,000),  Sibfoni  (£10,000),  Ayton,  near  Dar- 
lington (£14,000),  Newton,  Waterford;  Mount- 
meUick  (£9,000),  Lisbum  (£11,000),  Brookfield 
(£8,000).  First-day  schools  (Sunday-schools)  are 
conducted  in  all  the  yearly  meetings  with  zeal 
and  efficiency,  and  North  Carolina  has  taken  the 
lead  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  first-day 
school.  The  other  branch  (the  Hicksites)  have, 
in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, and  Richmond,  Ind.,  extensive  and  well- 
conducted  schools,  adapted  to  a  high  standard 
of  useful  and  practical  education.  There  are  also 
numerous  schools  of  varied  character  through- 
out the  vearly  meetings.  Swarthmore  College, 
near  Philadelphia,  was  organized  in  1869,  and  is 
intended  for  three  hundred  pupils  of  both  sexes. 
FBOEBEL,  Friedrich,  a  celebrated  German 
educator,  and  the  inventor  of  the  kindei^garten 
system  of  school  instruction,  was  bom  in  Ober- 
weissbach,  Thuringia,  April  21.,  1782,  and  died 
in  Marienthal,  June  21.,  1852.  Ue  was  the  son 
of  a  Lutheran  clei^man,  but  had  few  oppor- 
timities  for  education,  leaving  home  at  the  early 
age  of  13,  to  become  a  forester's  apprentice.  As 
such  he  learned  the  elements  of  geometry  and 
surveying,  and  acquired  the  means  to  prepare 
himself  mt  the  university  of  Jena ;  but  his  funds 
being  exhausted,  he  was  compelled  to  shift  for 
himself  in  various  stations,  until,  in  1803,  he 
was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  a  model  school  in 
Frankfort  on  the  Main.  To  acquaint  himself 
with  the  details  of  Pestalozzi's  reforms  in  educa- 
tion, he  became  his  associate  in  the  school  at 
Yverdun,  Switzerland,  from  1807  to  1810.  He 
then  continued  his  studies  at  the  universities  of 
Gottincen  and  Berlin;  but,  in  1813,  he  took  part 
as  a  volunteer  in  Liitzow's  celebrated  campaign 
against  Napoleon  I.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  inspector  of  the  mineralogical 
museum  in  Berlin ;  but  he  resigned  that  posi- 
tion in  1816  to  found  in  Griesheim,  Thu- 
rinsia,  a  school,  which  he  soon  after  transferred 
to  Keilhau,  near  Rudolstadt.  His  system  of 
education,  as  practiced  here  for  fifteen  years,  was 
based  on  the  principle  of  cultivating  the  self- 
activity  of  the  pupil,  by  connecting  manual 
labor  with  every  study.  Not  fully  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  the  results  of  his  experiments,  he  left 
his  school  to  the  guidance  of  three  devoted  and 
excellent  assistants,  —  Middendorf,  Barop,  and 
Langethal,  and  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
hop^  to  find  more  support  in  his  reformatory 
plans.  He  founded  a  school  first  in  AVillisau,  in 
1832,  and  afterwards  another  in  Burgdorf,  in 
1835,  which  he  again  left  to  be  carriS  on  by 
Middendorf  and  langethal,  and  returned  to  Ger- 
many in  order  to  realize  his  plan  of  kindergarten 
schools.  He  had  become  entirely  convinced 
that  no  thorough  educational  reform  could  be 
effected,  without  changing  the  methods  of  the 
earliest  instruction.  Tne  powers  of  the  infant's 
mind,  before  they  become  stunted  by  neglect, 
he  held,  must  be  harmoniously  developed,  in  an  in- 
stitution specially  adapted  to  prepare  these  young 
minds  for  the  ordinary  processes  of  school  instruc- 


tion. In  this  institution,  teachers  were  ako  to  Ur 
trained  for  the  special  work  of  infant  education. 
Such  a  school  he  called  a  Kindergttrtefi,  that  is, 
a  garden  for  children,  partly  because  it  was  to  be 
located  in  a  hall  within  a  garden,  and,  partlv,  be- 
cause the  children  were  to  be  treated  like  |Jant8, 
being  carefuUy  tended,  and  aided  in  the  natural 
development  of  their  powers.  His  first  attemut 
at  a  practical  realization  of  this  scheme,  was  made 
in  Blankenburg,  Thuringia,  in  1840;  the  seooiML 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Duchess  of  Meiningen, 
in  Liebenthal,  in  1849,  in  the  latter  of  which 

E laces  he  began  the  training  of  young  wonooi  to^ 
e  kindergarten  teachers.  Other  kind^'gartena 
were  opened  in  several  of  the  German  dtaea — 
Dresden,  Hambui^,  etc.,  previous  to  Froebels 
death,  in  1852.  Before  his  death,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  the  establishment  of  state 
or  public  kindergartens  forbidden  by  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  Yon  Raumer,  who  supposed  their 
founder  to  be  Karl  Froebel,  his  nephew,  who  was 
charged  with  being  a  democratic  agitator  and  so- 
cialist. Like  all  self  educated  persons,  Froebel  was 
deficient  in  logical  clearness,  especially  in  writ- 
ing, when  a  flood  of  ideas  overwnelmed  him ;  as 
a  practical  teacher,  he  was  wonderfully  impress- 
ive and  dear.  Awkward  in  appearance,  indif- 
ferent to  the  conventionalities  of  life,  and  always 
filled  with  one  interest,  one  range  of  ideas  ai^ 
efforts,  he,  nevertheless,  exerted  on  all  genuine 
educators  who  came  in  contact  with  liim,  irre- 
spective of  creed,  station  in  life,  or  party,  an 
almost  magical  influence.  Although  a  devout 
Christian  and  religionist,  he  was  entirely  un- 
sectarian ;  although  a  revolutionary  thinker  in 
most  respects,  he  kept  free  from  all  attempts  at 
practical  revolution ;  although  a  .cosmopolitan 
and  lover  of  mankind,  he  was  an  ardent  natioDal 
(jierman ;  and  although  in  theory  he  was  most 
uncritical,  in  speech  incoherent  and  hardly  in- 
telligible, his  system  of  methods  for  the  deydop- 
ment  of  the  mind  is  eminently  practical,  syste- 
matic, and  effective.  The  most  complete  l»og- 
raphy  of  Froebel  is  that  written  by  A.  B.  HLansch- 
MANN  (Eisenach,  1874) ;  shorter  ones  are  found 
in  WicHARD  Lanoe's  complete  edition  of  Fioe- 
bel's  pedagogical  works  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1862),  in 
DiESTERWEo's  Rhetntsdie  BldUer  (1860),  in  tb6 
journal  Erziehnng  der  Oegenwari  (1874,  sq.)  hj 
the  Baroness  Marbnholtz-Buelow,  and  in  Arc. 
K(ehler's  Prrtxis  des  Kindej'gartens  (3  vols., 
Weimar).  An  excellent  biographical  sketch  has 
also  been  written  by  Matilda  H.  Krieob  (New 
York,  1876).     (See  Kindergarten.) 

FUBMAN  UNIVERSITY,  at  GrecaaviDe, 
S.  C,  foimded  in  1850,  is  imder  Baptist  ocmtroL 
It  has  ample  buildings  beautifully  located  on  a 
tract  of  land,  of  some  forty  acres.  Its  widow- 
ment  was  almost  whoUy  lost  by  the  war.  The 
remnant  spared  has  recently  been  augmented  by 
an  addition  of  ^200,000  in  bonds  bearing  7  per 
cent  interest.  Hereafter  tuition  will  be  &ee  for 
10  years.  The  university  has  an  educational 
fund  of  about  ^10,000,  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  aid  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the 
ministry.    It  comprises  eight  scmook;  namely^ 
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Roman  literature;  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture ;  mathematics  and  meclumic^  philcNaophy ; 
natural  philoeopby;  chemistry  and  natural 
histoiy;  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  evidences  of 
Ohristianitj;  metaphysics;  and  English  litera- 
ture. Students  are  allowed  entire  freedom  in 
the  selection  of  the  schools  which  they  desire  to 
attend.  The  full  course  for  a  degree  of  A.  B. 
extends  through  four  years.  The  preparatory 
department  was  discontinued  in  1869,  and  has 
be^  succeeded  by  the  Greenville  High  BchooL 


The  theological  department  was  abandoned  some 
years  after  the  organization  of  the  university,  in 
order  to  make  it  the  germ  of  the  Southern  Bieip- 
tist  Theological  Institution,  which  holds  its  ses- 
sions at  Greenville,  and  has  5  professors.  The 
university,  in  1874 — 5,  had  5  professors,  64  stu- 
dents, and  79  alumni.  The  Rev.  James  C.  Fur- 
man,  D.  D.,  has  been  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
institution  since  its  opening. 
FX7BNITT7RE,    SCHOOL.     See   Schooi. 

FUBNITURB. 


GALBSVILLE  UNlVJUiSITY,  at  Galeft- 
ville,  Wis.,  chartered  in  1859,  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  ihe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Both 
sexes  are  admitted.  It  is  supported  by  tuition 
fees  and  an  endowment  of  ^15,000.  It  has  a 
libraiy  of  over  4,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  natural 
histoiy,  and  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  nat- 
ural philosophy,  chemistiy,  and  astronomy.  It 
has  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  denartment 
with  a  claiasical  and  a  scientific  course,  and  a  course 
in  modem  languages  and  in  music.  The  cost  of 
tuition  in  the  preparatory  department  is  921  per 
year,  and,  in  the  collegiate  department,  927.  In 
1874 — 5,  ihere  were  7  instructors;  and  the  num- 
ber of  students  was  as  follows:  in  the  collegiate 
department,  29;  in  the  preparatory,  96;  in  music, 
28;  total,  deducting  repetitions,  135.  The  Hon. 
George  Gale,  LL.  D.,  was  the  president  of  the 
tmiveiBity  from  1859  to  1864,  when  the  Rev. 
Harrison  Gilliland,  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent 
(1876),  was  elected. 

GALL,  Franz  Joseph,  a  German  physician 
and  the  founder  of  phrenology,  was  bom  at 
Tiefenbronn,  in  Baden,  March  9.,  1758,  and 
died  at  Montrouge,  near  Paris,  Aug.  22.,  1828. 
The  first  impulie  to  his  phrenological  inves- 
ti|;ations  was  eiven  by  the  observation  made  by 
hun,  when  a  ooy,  that  all  pupils  who  excelled 
in  committing  pieces  to  memory  had  prominent 
eyes.  Gradually  proceeding  in  ms  observations, 
he  thought  he  perceived  in  the  human  head 
external  marks  of  other  intellectual  and  mond 
faculties;  and,  after  twenty  years  of  uninterrupt- 
ed study,  he  believed  that  he  had  discovered 
about  twenty  organs  of  different  faculties.  In 
1796,  he  began  to  lecture  on  his  peculiar  theory 
in  Vienna ;  but,  in  1802,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment interdicted  hia  lectures  on  the  ground  that 
th^were  dangerous  to  religion.  Ihis  charee, 
which  has  since  been  often  repeated,  against  the 
phrenologists,  was  stoutly  denied  by  Gall,  who, 
on  the  contrary,  contended  that  training  in 
eariy  youth  could  overcome  a  vicious  disposi- 
tion, and  that,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  phre- 
iiology,  which  revealed  better  than  any  other 
Dneans  of  observation,  the  good  and  bad  disposi- 
tions of  men,  was  of  great  importance  to  every 
educator.  Gall  had  many  followers,  the  most 
noted  of  whom  was  Spurzheim,  the  author  of 
A  View  qf  the  EleTtientary  Principles  of  Eilu- 
cation  (Edin,  1821),  and  other  important  works. 


OALLAX7DET,  Thomas  Hopkins,  a  noted 
teacher  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, Dec.  10.,  1787,  and  died  in  Hartford, 
Ct.,  Sep.  9.,  1851.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1805,  entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Andover,  in  1811,  and  was  licensed  to  pieach  in 
1814 ;  but,  becoming  interested  in  the  instruction 
of  deaf-mutes,  he  turned  his  attention  almost 
entirely  to  that  subject.  Soon  after,  he  was> 
appointed  superintendent  of  an  institution 
founded  for  the  purpose  at  Hartford,  and  in 
1815,  visited  Eiuope  in  its  behalf.  Finding 
that  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  to  enter 
the  London  Asylum  as  a  pupu  would  be  de- 
layed, and  a  similar  purpose  for  the  institution 
at  Edinbuigh  entirely  thwarted,  he  sought  an 
introduction  to  the  Abbe  Sicard,  then  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  invited  by  him  to  visit  Pans, 
wliere  every  facility  was  afforded  him  to  study 
the  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  there  in 
vogue.  In  July  1816,  he  returned  to  this  country 
with  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  one  of  the  ablest 
pupils  and  assistants  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and 
founded,  with  a  class  of  seven  pupils,  the  Amer- 
ican A^lum  at  Hartford— the  first  institution 
of  the  Kind  in  this  country.  After  thirteen 
years'  superintendence,  he  resigned,  in  1830,  hia 
position  as  principal,  on  account  of  failing  health. 
From  that  time  till  his  death,  in  1851,  he  gave 
his  attention  liberally  to  all  educational  and 
benevolent  pumiite,  8^ng  and  writing  more 
particularly  on  female  education,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  His  most  important  works 
are,  Child's  Book  on  Ihe  Soulf  Mdher's  Primer, 
Defining  Dictionary,  Practical  SpeUing-Booky 
The  Every-Day  Christian,  Letters  of  a  Father, 
and  Public  Schools,  Public  Blessings. — See 
Barnard,  American  Teachers  and  Educators ; 
and  Tribute  to  Gallaudet  (Hartford,  1852) ;  H. 
Humphrey,  Life  qf  T.  H.  QaUaudet;  North 
American  Review  for  October,  1858. 

GAMES  are  formal  methods  of  sport  or 
diversion,  which  constitute,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner and  degree,  the  peculiar  life  of  childhood. 
Play  may  be  regardea  as  a  part  of  that  spon- 
taneous exercise  of  the  bodily  organs  of  an 
animal,  which  promotes  its  growth  and  adapta 
it  to  its  surroundings ;  and  games,  as  convention- 
ally established  m<xles  of  play.  These  games 
may  be  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  the  nat- 
ural wants  of  those  who  engage  in  them ;  but  it 
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"will  be  found  that  the  more  nearly  they  agree 
with  these  natural  wants,  the  more  generally 
they  have  prevailed  in  every  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.     Thus  modern  research  has 
shown  that  the  best  games,  both  of  children  and 
of  adults,  were  practiced,  with  certain  variations 
occasioned  by  diflFerences  of  climate,  soil,  and 
national    character,  thousands    of    years    ago. 
With  the  progress  of  civilization,  these  games 
undergo  certain  modifications  so  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  age ;  and  thus,  like  language,  become  the 
characteristics  or  exponents  of  special  dt^rees 
and  kinds  of  nationm  culture.    Children's  games 
are,  in  part,  imitations  of  those  of  adults ;  and, 
indeed,  sometimes,  in  an  imaginative  way,  of  the 
serious  occupations  of  the  latter.      Thus  the 
child  "plays  school"  with  other  children   as 
scholars,  or  assumes  the  functions  of  the  head  of 
the  household,  or  of  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
mechanic,  etc.,  this  disposition  resulting  from  the 
Activity  of  the  conceptive  faculty  peculiar  to 
children.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  educator 
should  not  meddle  with  the  plays  and  games  of 
children,  at  least  not  in  a  positive  manner ;  be- 
cause to  be  really  interestmg  they  should  be 
spontaneous.    This  principle  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect in  regard  to  play  in  general,  as  far  as  it  is 
not  prejudicial  to  mental  or  physical  health,  or 
unsuited  to  the  age  of  those  engaged  in  it ;  but 
parents,  and  other  educators,  can   exert  very 
p>eat  influence  over  their  children  or  pupils  by 
joining  in  their  games ;   and,  in  this  way,  they 
may  regulate  the  games  themselves,  and  thus 
make  them  an  instrument  of  training  and  in- 
struction.   The  principle  which  should  limit  all 
interference  is  obvious :  the  self-activity  of  the 
child's  powers  should  be  fostered  and  directed,  so 
that  amusement  may  be  not  only  the  means  of 
stimulating  their  growth,  but  also  a  result  of 
that  growth.    In  what  way  this  may  be  done, 
from  the  earliest  childhood,  by  means  of  plays 
And  games,  such  as  have  been  employed  for  ages, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Froebel,  and  by  those 
who  have  practiced  his  method  in  the  household 
or  the  kindergarten.     The  latter,  however,  ap- 
proaches perfection  chiefly  through  the  surpris- 
ing ability  of  the  children,  when  stimulated  by 
that  method,  to  invent  an  endless  variety  of 
beautiful  plays  and  games  for  themselves, — an 
Abihty  which  not  oSy  interests  and    amuses 
them  as  cliildren,  but  prepares  them  for  many 
spheres  of  useful  activity  in  after  life.     Experi- 
ments to  adapt  Froebel's  means  of  occupation, 
and  his  games,  to  pupils  from  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year  upward,  are  now  being  made  in  a 
number  of  schools  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States.    These  comprise  a  great  variety  of  ball 
games,  gardening  occupations,  light  gymnastics, 
and  movement  games;  as  well  as  those  of  a  more 
mental  character,  such  as  charades,  puzzles,  and 
rebuses  ;  and  also  construction  games  by  means 
of  geometrical  solids,  cutting,  weaving,  folding, 
And  twining,  with  jmper,  leather,  etc.  The  peculiar 
charm  connected  witn  these  amusing  occupations 
must  tend  to  keep  children  from  rough,  boisterous, 
And  dangerous  sports,  and  will  also  obviate  the 


need  of  purchasing  costly  and  elaborate  toys,  in 
which  children  take  but  a  transient  interest  More 
particularly  will  it  dissuade  from  supplying 
children  with  contrivances  for  such  games  of 
chance  as  tend  to  foster  the  i^irit  of  gain  and 
gambling.  Children  should  be  led  to  make  their 
own  toys,  and  to  contrive  their  own  games  and 
plays  as  much  as  possible. 

'I'he  importance  of  games  in  the  education  oi 
children  was  recognized  by  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
'i'he  former  proposed  that  the  children,  assembled 
in  the  temples,  should  be  trained,  under  fenuUv 
direction,  to  imitate  actual  life  in  their  plays, 
and  thus  to  develop  a  taste  or  inclination  for 
particular  vocations.    Aristotle  praised  games  as 
the  means  of  exercise,  and  as  preventing  or 
counteracting  idleness;  but  he  based  tbem  too 
exclusively  on  the  principle  of  recreation.   Quin- 
tilian  also  recognized  the  developing  power  of 
certain  games.     In  the  middle  ages,  only  the 
knights  appear  to  have  appreciated  the  value  of 
games  for  physical  and  social  culture.     Lutha 
was  favorable  to  the  games  of  children ;  but  the 
schools  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  are,  in 
general,  noted  for  their  gloomy  ne^ect  of  this 
cheerful  element  in  the  education  of  youth.  Ihe 
schools    of    the  Jesuits  were,  in  this  reqteci, 
conducted  on  more  reasonable  principles  than 
most  others.     Montaigne  advocated  games  for 
children,  and  Comenius  likewise  favored  them. 
Ix)cke  commended  them,  but  particularly  enjoined 
that    children    should    be    required  as  far  as 
possible  to  make  their  own  playthings.    "All 
the  plays  and  diveraions  of  children,"  hesajs, 
"should  be  directed  towards  good  and   useful 
habits,  or  else  they  will  introduce  ill  ones.  What- 
ever they  do  leaves  some  impression  on  that  ten- 
der age,  and  from  them  they  receive  a  tendency 
to  good  or  evil ;  and  whatever  hath  such  an  in- 
fluence ought  not  to  be  neglected."     Rousseau 
showed  himself  unable  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
children's  games.     In  the  lyth  century,  no  one 
has  done  so  much  to  call  attention   to  their 
importance  as  Froebel ;  and,  at  the  present  time, 
no  educational  system  can  be  considered  complete 
which  does  not  embrace  a  consideration  of  ev«y 
thing  pertaining  to  the  rational  amusement  of 
chil(&en  as  well  as  what  belongs  to  their  formal 
instruction.     A  laige  number  of  books  in  the 
P^nglish  langua^  have  been  published,  contain- 
ing a  full  description  of  every  variety  of  games 
and  amusements  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and 
much  labor  and  ingenuity  have  been  expenikd 
in  inventing  interesting  and  instructive  m-door 
games  for  children,  and  in  constructing  mattaul 
for  them.     For  a  thoroughly  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  from  an  educational  pwnt 
of  view  see  S(^hai.ler,  Bas  Spiel  und  die  Sjneh 
(1861).     (See  Diversions). 

QAXTME,  Jean  Joseph,  a  French  ecdesi- 
astic  and  author,  especiidly  noted  for  his  earnest 
opposition  to  the  use  of  the  pagan  claasiGS  in 
education,  was  bom  in  1802,  and  died  in  1869. 
He  received  holy  orders  at  an  early  ace,  and,  in 
1827,  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the 
seminary  of  Nevers,  of  which  institution  he  was 
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afterwards  the  director.  Subeequently,  he  be- 
came canon  of  the  cathedral  and  vicar-general. 
In  his  Le  ver  rongeur  des  society  tnodernes 
—  The  Canker-wonn  of  Modern  Society  (Paris, 
1851),  he  endeavored  to  show  that  all  the  so- 
cial evils  of  the  last  four  centuries  could  be 
traced  to  the  revival  of  pagan  art  and  literature. 
The  publication  of  this  Ixwk  gave  rise  to  an  ex- 
citing controversy  in  which  Bishop  Dupanloup 
strongly  opposed  the  views  of  Gaume.  (See 
DupANLOUF.)  In  1852,  Gaume  published  Lettres 
a  Mgr,  Dupanloup  sur  le  paganisme  dans 
V4diuxUion,  contending  that  only  expui^ted 
editions  of  I^atin  and  Greek  authors  anterior 
to  the  4th  century  A.  D.  should  be  read  in  the 
schools.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  idea,  he 
issued  Bihlioth^ue  des  classiqties  ckrStiens,  to- 
Unst  et  grecs  (30  vols.,  Paris,  1852 — 5)  and  PoStes 
tl  prosateurs  profanes  completement  expurgis 
(2  vols.,  1857).  In  1841,  he  was  made  a  Knight 
of  Sylvester  by  Gregory  XVI.,  and,  in  1854,  a 
prothonotary  apostolic  by  Pius  IX.  (8ee  Clas- 
sics, Christian.) 

GKDTKK,  Friedrich,  a  German  educator, 
bom  in  1755,  died  in  1803.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  was 
appointed  sub-rector  of  the  Friedrichswerder 
Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  in  1776,  and  director  of 
that  institution,  in  1779.  His  success  in  this 
position  was  very  sreat;  and  the  organization 
which  he  introduced  into  his  gymnasium,  became 
a  model  for  all  similar  institutions  in  Prussia. 
His  principal  reform  is  described  by  himself  as 
follows:  ''  As  it  frequently  happens  that  a  young 
man  does  not  make  equal  progress  in  all  his 
studies,  but  advances  more  rapidly  in  some  than 
in  others,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  let  him 
attend  to  all  the  studies  in  the  same  class.  Our 
plan  is,  therefore,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  scholar  can  attend  one  lesson  in  a  higher,  and 
another  in  a  lower  dass,  without  missing  a  study 
otherwise  necessary."  In  his  position  as  chief 
school  councilor  (Oberschulrath) y  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1787,  he  also  showed  great  talents 
as  an  organizer,  llie  creation  of  me  supreme 
School  Board  (Obersckulcollegium)  and  the  in- 
troduction of  tiie  examination  of  candidates  for 
graduation  in  the  gymnasia  {Alnlurientenexofnen) 
were  chiefly  his  work.  In  1787,  he  established  a 
teacher's  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  teachers 
of  dassical  schools,  the  direction  of  which  he 
retained  until  his  death.  He  published  a  collec- 
tion of  his  Schulsckrtften  (Educational  Works) 
in  two  volumes  (1789-95). 

GENETIC  METHOD,  in  instruction,  is 
but  another  name  for  what  is  more  ^frequently 
called  the  developing  method.  The  term  genetic 
implies  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  guided 
by  the  teacher  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  &  able 
to  perceive  the  genesis  of  the  truths  communi- 
cated, that  is,  their  development  from  fundamen- 
tal principles ;  or  that  it  will  be  led  to  construct 
for  Itself  generalprinciples  from  observed  facts 
as  antecedents.  Ttiis  method  recognizes  the  need 
of  a  genesis,  or  development,  of  actual  concep- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  as  the  basis  for 


every  other  educational  process.  (See  Develop- 
ing Method.) 

GENEVA  COLLEGE,  at  West  Geneva, 
Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  under  the  control  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  was  organized  in 
1849,  and  chartered  in  1853.  It  includes  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  collegiate  department.  In  1873—4, 
there  were  7  instructors  and  170  students  (109 
males  and  61  females).  The  cost  of  tuition  for 
preparatory  and  scientific  studies  is  ^24  per  year; 
tor  classical  studies,  ^30.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Geoiye, 
D.D.,  is  ^1876)  the  president,  having  held  this 
position  smce  1872. 

GENIUS  (Lat.  genius,  innate  power  or 
capacity,  from  gignere,  to  produce),  as  used  in 
modem  times,  has  been  variously  defined  by 
many  writers,  who,  though  differing  widely  as  to 
its  essential  (quality,  are  agreed  as  to  its  out- 
ward, distinmiishing  manifestation ;  namely,  un- 
usual mental  ability  coupled  always  with  great 
intuitional  or  creative  power.  Absolute  creative 
power  cannot,  of  course,  be  claimed  for  it,  since 
it  does  not  create  the  elements  with  which  it 
works ;  but  that  it  is  creative  in  the  sense  of  re- 
combining  these,  and  discovering  new  and  subtle 
relations  between  them,  which  we  instinctively 
recognize  as  both  real  and  novel,  and  hence  view 
with  admiration  and  delight,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. Originality  is  its  distinctive  feature. 
In  whatever  field  of  human  inquiry,  therefore,  it 
is  exerted,  its  action  and  results  are  always  tlie 
same, — it  masters  intuitively,  or  by  a  study  so 
rapid  as  to  seem  intuitive,  aU  that  is  known  in 
that  particular  field,  and,  leaving  talent  by  the 
wayside,  reaches  out  into  the  gifeat  unknown 
which  surrounds  us  on  every  side,  rescues  some- 
thing from  that  shadowy  realm,  and  adds  it  to 
the  domain  of  positive  knowledge.  Thus,  with 
Beethoven,  it  listens  as  if  to  celestial  harmonies, 
and  transcribes  them  for  mortal  ears;  with 
Newton,  it  follows  the  falling  apple  till  worlds 
and  atoms  proclaim  the  same  immutable  and 
unerring  law ;  it  broods  with  Napoleon  over  the 
camp  fire,  and,  scorning  experience  as  its  guide, 
gathers  sudden  and  overwhelming  victory  from 
the  very  field  of  disaster  ;  it  paints  the  heroic 
past  with  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  nature 
herself,  as  in  Homer,  or  probes,  as  in  Shakespeare, 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart  with  a  power 
and  vividness  which  ages  cannot  antiquate.  Tran- 
scending thus  all  contemporaneous  effort,  it  is 
always  a  lawgiver ;  while  talent  deduces  from  its 
works  the  nues  by  which  alone  excellence  may 
be  attained.  Disdaining  all  present  attainment, 
and  living  too  exclusively  in  the  future,  it 
quite  often  happens,  however,  that  the  man  of 
genius  faUs  out  of  harmony  with  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  And  here  the  duty  of  the  educa- 
tor towards  him  must  be  considered.  Our  first 
question,  therefore,  is,  How  far  can  the  teacher 
influence  genius  ?  If  genius  be,  as  many  think, 
only  an  abnormal  devdopment  of  one  faculty  at 
the  expense  of  the  others — as  the  ear  becomes 
exquisitely  acute  by  the  loss  of  sight — the 
method  to  be  adopted  by  the  teacher  is  plain ; 
namely,  a  repression  of  the  abnormal  faculty  and 
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a  careful  cultivation  of  the  others.  Whether  this 
process  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  them  all 
to  mediocrity,  or  a  harmonious  and  powerful 
development  of  them  all,  remains  to  be  con- 
siderea.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  genius  be,  as  it 
has  sometimes  seemed,  an  irrepressible  impulse, 
an  apparently  higher  power,  acting  from  with- 
out, and  impelling  its  possessor,  almost  in  spite 
of  himself,  in  a  given  direction,  any  attempt  to 
change  its  course  by  education,  must  brin^  only 
injunous  irritation  and  disgust  to  the  pupil  and 
discouragement  to  the  teacher.  Histoiy  furnishes 
many  instances  in  which  genius,  thwarted  in  its 
legitimate  aim,  and  not  suspecting  its  own  power, 
has  passed  for  stupidity,  till  a  fortunate  chance 
has  disclosed  its  real  nature.  Perhaps,  the  ques- 
tion how  far  genius  can  be  profitably  influenced 
by  education,  must  wait  for  an  answer  till  a 
better  system  of  psychology  than  we  now  possess 
has  laid  down  the  principles  according  to  which 
the  experiment  must  be  conducted. 

Our  second  question  is.  How  far  is  it  desirable 
that  genius  should  be  influenced  by  education  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  last 
and  best  result  of  education  is  to  make  men 
happy.  If  happiness  be  the  only  consideration, 
and  if  happiness,  according  to  an  extensive 
modem  school  of  philosophy,  consists  in  bringing 
man  into  harmony  with  his  surroundings,  and  if 
further  it  be  granted,  that  the  mind  thus  gifted 
can  be  harmoniously  developed  and  retain  all  its 
ori^al  power,  the  duty  of  the  educator  is  again 
plam — ^the  race  would  be  benefited  by  such 
development,  and  the  man  of  genius  made  more 
happy  oy  eliminating  from  his  mental  constitu- 
tion all  those  jarring  differences  which  arise  from 
inharmonious  development,  and  which  take  the 
form  of  eccentricUiea,  There  then  arises  the 
broader  consideration,  how  far  the  permanent 
welfare  of  the  human  race  is  concerned  in  the 
harmonious  development  we  have  been  discussing. 
This  question,  however,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  our  power  to 
solve. — Akin  to  genius  are  those  special  aptitudes 
which  are  manifested,  some  times  at  quite  an  early 
age.  These,  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  char- 
acter, should  be  recognized  oy  the  ^ucator ;  and 
while  they  should  not  form  the  basis  of  ceneral 
training  or  discipline,  should  be  allowed  their 
specific  exercise;  and,  in  the  more  advanced 
steps  of  education,  should  become  distinct  objects 
of  culture.  The  existence  of  this  special  talent, 
or  of  genius  itself,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  industry  and  applica- 
tion. As  far  as  possible,  the  tasks  imposed  by 
the  instructor  should  bear  a  proper  relation  to 
the  special  ability  of  the  students,  those  who  are 
of  brilliant  parts  being  required  to  accomplish 
more  than  those  who  are  comparatively  dull  and 
slow  to  acquire.  Many  youths  of  great  promise, 
in  large  schools,  are  often  seriously  injured  by 
insufficient  requirements,  lapsing  into  sloth  or 
bad  habits  by  tne  want  of  full  occupation.  This 
principle  is  of  great  importance;  though  its 
application  in  school  and  college  education  is 
accompanied  with  many  difficulties.    The  true 


educator  will,  however,  recognize  it,  and  aDow  it 
to  guide  and  r^ulate  many  of  his  operations. 
The  possession  of  the  brightest  genius  cannot 
supersede  the  necessity  of  industry  and  study. 
"Invention,"  said  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "is  one  of 
the  great  marks  of  genius ;  but,  if  we  coosalt 
experience,  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  by  being  con- 
versant with  the  inventions  of  others,  that  we 
learn  to  invent,  as,  by  reading  the  thou^ts  of 
others,  we  learn  to  think". 

aEOGBwAJPHY  (Gr.  yka,  717,  ^  earth,  and 
■ypdiUiVi  to  write)  has  in  its  own  name  a  concise 
yet  comprehensive  definitioti.    Strictly  ^*6^~ 
mg,  modem  scientific  seogn^hy  neceasaiiiy  in- 
cludes a  ffreat  part  of  ue  results  and  many  of 
the  detaik  of  the  several  natural  and  physical 
sciences.  We  must  look  to  astroncHny  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  day  and  ni^t  and 
of  the  seasons;  and  for  the  means  of  determining 
the  true  form  of  the  earth,  its  magnitude,  and 
the  relative  position  of  places  upon  its  surface. 
Geology  must  explain  tne  phenomena  of  eleva- 
tion and  contour,  and  their  incessant  though  eiow 
mutations.    Physics  only,  can  enable  us  to  con- 
sider intelligently  the  conditions  of  climate,  the 
origin  of  the  wind  and  ocean  currents,  the  ndn- 
fall,  the  relations  of  temperature  to  elevation, 
and    the    mysteries  of    terrestrial    magnetiam. 
And,  finaUy,  biology,  in  its  various departanents, 
must  help  us  to  comprehend  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  ori^  of  those  impor- 
tant factors  in  modem  civilization,--petroleum 
and  mineral  coal.     Geography  combines  cod- 
tributions  from  all  these  and  many  other  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge,  and  subordinates 
them  to  its  own  chief  purpose, — a  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  of  their  dis^bution.  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit,  and 
of  the  effects  of  their  physical  environment  up- 
on their  social  development  and  their  oonditioo; 
also  a  knowledge  of  their  resources,  industries 
and  government;  and  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  nations.     It  is  evident  that  a  subject 
so  vast  and  comprehensive  cannot  be  exhaus- 
tively treated  in  any  ordinary  school  course  of 
study.    As  in  the  science  of  arithmetic  there 
are  very  many  things  which  cannot  possibly  be 
included  in  an  elementary  or  "  practical "  busi- 
ness course,  so  in  the  study  of  gec^raphy,  a  vwy 
lai^  part  of  the  entire  subject  must  necefisahlT 
be  omitted,  partly  because  of  the  immaturity  oi 
the  pupil's  mind,  and  partly  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  other  subjects  upon  his  time  and  atten- 
tion.    The  contents  of  the  modem  daily  news- 
paper furnish,  perhaps,  the  best  general  indica- 
tion of  what  should  constitute  a  proper  couree 
in  geography  for  ordinary  schools.     With  most 
persons,  the  newspaper  furnishes    by  far  the 
greater  part  of  their  reading,  and  is  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only,  source  of  their  stock  of  general  in- 
formation.   None  can  safely  dispense  with  it ; 
and,  in  the  not  distant  future,  with  the  genaul 
increase  of  the  number  of  intelligent  reodeis 
through  improved  systems  of  instruction,  the 
dfuly  journal  must  become  more  and  more  the 
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medium  for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  tfaingB 
which  every  one  should  know."  Its  tel^rams, 
editorials,  and  communications,  as  well  as  Uie  ad- 
vertisements, relate  to  every  great  human  inter- 
est, political  and  commercial,  social  and  religious. 
They  are  from  every  part  of  the  world;  and 
those  of  chief  interest  involve  geographical 
knowledge  which  the  editor  must  necessarily  as- 
sume to  be  already  possessed  by  the  reader.  In 
order  to  be  truly  practical,  a  proper  course  of 
study  in  geography  should  recognize  the  fact 
that,  after  readmg,  writing,  and  element^iry 
arithmetic,  a  knowledge  of  no  other  subject 
studied  in  school,  perhaps  not  of  all  others  ta!ken 
together,  is  so  frequently  called  into  practical 
use,  as  a  knowledge  of  geo^phy. 

In  view  of  the  umited  tmie  that  can  usually 
be  given  to  the  subject  in  school,  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  a  text-book  be  used,  it  ^ould  be  clear 
and  concise,  and  should  chiefly  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  to  those  matters  which  wiU 
afterwards  be  most  needed.  All  unimportant 
details  should  be  omitted.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  that  the  pupil  should  know  the  de- 
tails of  Arctic  geography,  or  be  able  to  describe 
minutely,  and  oj  long  formulas,  the  courses  oif 
rivers,  the  precise  boundaries  of  coimtries,  or 
the  exact  location  of  a  laige  number  of  towns 
and  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  orders.  Gen- 
eral but  substantially  correct  ideas  are  all  that 
are  here  necessary ;  and,  in  nearly  every  case, 
these  will  be  nearly  all  that  will  remain  in  the 
pupil's  mind,  after  all  the  labor  and  time  ex- 
pended upon  details.  A  knowledge  of  local  geog- 
raphy is  indispensable  as  a  basis  for  the  proper 
study  of  the  more  important  descriptive  geog- 
raphy ;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
it  no  more  than  a  well-selected  outline,  such  as 
the  average  mind  is  likely  to  retain.  When 
ludidously  pursued  in  the  school  room,  geography 
oeoomes  a  lifelong  study,  full  of  pleasure  and 
profit;  badly  taught,  it  is  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  subject,  ''stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable." 
Oeography,  like  all  other  subjects,  cannot  be 
tau^t  by  any  one  who  is  not  specially  prepared 
to  teach  it.  The  teacher  should  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  it  than  the  brief  statements  of 
^text-book.  He  should  have  a  fund  of  illustra- 
tion from  books  on  history,  travel,  commerce,  and 
other  collateral  subjects,  so  as  to  fill  up  and  en- 
liYen  the  simple  outline  of  the  book.  There  are 
few  more  common  or  more  distressing  illustra- 
tions of  incompetency  in  the  school  room  than 
that  of  the  misnamed  "teacher,"  with  his  eyes 
fastened  upon  the  book,  now  foUowinc  with  his 
finger  the  printed  question,  and  then  doubtfully 
poriug  over  the  map,  or  over  the  printed  answer 
in  the  descriptive  text,  to  see  if  the  pupil  "knows 
his  lesson."  Pupils  are  quick  to  estimate  such  a 
teacher  at  his  proper  value. 

Geopaphy  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  mod- 
em science.  The  rhcenicians,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Carthaginians,  in  ti^e  prog- 
was  of  their  commercial  enterprises,  made  a 
few  discoveries,  principally  confined  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  -,  and  tiiie  great  mili- 


tary expeditions  of  Alexander,  in  the  4th  centuir 
B.  C,  added  somewhat  to  this  knowled^,  which 
Eratosthenes  (about  200  B.  C.)  first  reduced  to 
a  scientific  form.  The  treatises  of  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy  contained  nearly  all  the  geographical 
information  possessed  bv  mankind  for  centuries. 
When  Columbus  embarked  on  his  d^ing  voyage, 
little  addition  had  been  made  to  geographical 
knowledge,  except  what  had  been  gained  during 
the  1 5th  century,  by  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  stimulated  by  that  noble 
prince,  Henry  of  Portugal,  sumamed  the  Navir 
gator.  The  first  attempt  at  a  description  of  the 
earth,  subsequent  to  this,  was  that  of  Sebastian 
Franck  ( WeUbuoch,\bM).  The  works  of  Sebastian 
Mtinster,  Ortelius,  Cluver.  Merian,  and  others  fol- 
lowed. J.Berffmann  ^died  1 787)  was  the  founder  of 
physical,  A.  I^ .  Btiscning  (1754),  of  politico-statis- 
tical geography.  It  was,  however,  the  labors  of 
Karl  Bitter,  that  first  gave  geography  a  truly 
scientific  character.  A  new  and  important  era  of 
geographical  discovery  began  just  before  the 
micMle  of  the  19th  century,  and  is  still  in  prog- 
ress. The  geographical  society  of  Paris  was 
founded  in  1821 ;  that  of  Berlin,  in  1828 ;  the 
Hoval  Geographical  Society  of  London,  in  1830; 
ana  the  American  Geographical  Society,  in  1852. 
Inhere  are  now  (1876),  at  least  thirty-four  such 
societies,  differing,  of  course,  in  extent,  activity, 
and  importance.  W  ithin  a  brief  period,  and  under 
their  advice,  direction,  or  encouragement,  pro- 
digious results  have  been  accomplisned.  A  few 
years  ago,  more  than  one-half  of  the  map  of 
Africa  was  a  blank;  and  of  the  17  millions  of 
sq.  m.  of  Asia,  more  than  12  millions  was  either 
entirely  unknown,  or  wholly  cut  off  from  all 
iatercoW  with  n,anki„d.  ^Twenty-five  yea« 
ago,  a  geographer  wrote  of  Austraha,  "a  comer 
of  tliis  nuge  mass  of  land  is  all  that  is  known." 
Besides  the  newly  opened  empires  of  China  and 
Japan  and  the  recent  vast  conquests  of  the  Rus- 
sians, nearly  every  other  country  of  Asia  has 
been  visited  by  scientific  explorers,  eager  to 
notice  every  fact  relating  to  physical  or  political 
geography,  ethnology,  geolopr,  botany,  or 
zoology,  and  to  discover  the  various  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  other  physical  resources,  developed 
or  imdeveloped,  which  play  so  important  a  part 
in  modem  civilization.  In  the  same  spint,  the 
limits  of  the  unexplored  regions  of  Africa  and 
Australia  have  been  greatly  reduced ;  the  Arctic 
Ocean  has  been  penetrated  nearly  to  the  83rd, 
and  the  Antarctic  to  the  77th,  degree  of  latitude ; 
and  the  vast  and  almost  unknown  re^ons  in  the 
heart  of  South  America  have  been  visited,  again 
and  again,  by  enthusiastic  observers.  Twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States, — more  than  2  millions 
of  square  miles,  was  inhabited  only  by  savages, 
and  was  almost  unknown;  now,  although  a  great 
part  yet  remains  unexamined,  the  admiration 
of  the  world  is  fixed  upon  "its  great  mountain 
ranges,  extraordinary  canons,  wonderful  geysers, 
and  prehistoric  ruins;  upon  its  lakes,  rivers, 
majestic  cataracts,  and  broad  areas  of  culturable 
land ;  its  untold  mineral  treasures  of  every  kind, 
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and  the  rapidity  with  which  its  ancient  solitudes 
are  becoming  the  homes  of  an  advanced  civili- 
zation." (rresident  Daly's  Annual  AddresSy 
1876.) 

The  study  of  geography  in  schools  is,  compar- 
atively speaking,  of  recent  introduction.  ITie 
first  text-books  appear  to  have  been  modeled  in 
part  upon  the  extensive  descriptions  of  Strabo, 
and  in  part  upon  the  briefer  work  of  Ptolemy, 
much  of  which  consists  essentially  of  mere  lists 
of  places.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cent- 
ury, nothing  had  been  done  in  the  United 
States  to  popularize  the  subject  and  adapt  it  to 
school  instruction.  The  first  text-book  on  the 
subject  published  in  that  country  was  a  small 
18mo  manual  by  Jedidiah  Morse,  issued  in  1784. 
This  work  was  of  little  use  beyond  affording  a 
means  of  giving  some  slight  geographical  informa- 
tion to  the  pupils  of  elementary  schools ;  but,  pre- 
vious to  the  publication  of  the  work  of  WiUiam 
C.  Woodbridge  and  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  as  joint- 
authors  (The  Woodbridge  and  Willard  Geog- 
raphies and  Atlases,  1822),  it  continued  to  be 
the  chief  text-book  in  use  on  the  subject.  "Up 
to  this  period,"  says  I>r.  Alcott,  in  his  biography 
of  William  0.  Woodbridge,  "geography  as  a 
science  had  received  but  httle  attention  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  England ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  more  favored  of  the  larger 
schools,  spelling,  reading,  and  writing  were  nearly 
all  the  branches  that  received  special  attention. 
As  for  geography,  some  few  schools  studied 
Morse ;  a  few  others  used  as  a  sort  of  reading- 
book,  Nathaniel  Dwight's  System  of  Geography, 
which  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  question  and 
ansveer.  The  vast  majority,  however,  paid  do 
attention  to  the  subject."  Mrs.  Willard  thus  de- 
scribes the  method  of  teaching  geography  in  1814, 
and  for  some  years  subsequently:  "In  geography, 
the  eye  was  not  made  the  sole  or  the  chief  me- 
dium of  teaching  the  signs  of  external  things,  as 
the  forms,  proportions,  and  situation  of  countries, 
rivers,  etc.;  for  though  maps  existed,  yet  they 
were  not  required  to  be  used ;  but  the  boundary 
was  learned  by  the  words  of  the  book,  and  the 
latitude  by  numbers  there  set  down."  This  pre- 
sents a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  error, 
once  so  prevalent,  of  addressing  the  mere  mem- 
ory (and  generally  the  memory  of  words),  with- 
out any  endeavor  to  develop  the  intelligence. 
The  attempt  to  teach  the  situation  of  places 
(topography)  by  mere  verbal  description  was 
perhaps  the  most  absurd  error  which  uie  history 
of  education  presents.  William  C.  Woodbridge, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  teaching 
geography  to  deaf-mutes,  and  Mrs.  Willard,  of 
the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  appear  to  have  been 
simultaneously  impressed  with  the  absurdity  of 
the  method  in  use,  and  with  the  need  of  reform 
in  teaching  geography ;  and  both  proposed  to 
publish  text-booKs  on  the  subject,  and  on  plans 
substantially  identical.  This  led  to  the  union  of 
authorship  already  referred  to.  The  application 
of  a  principle  of  scientific  generalization  to  geog- 
raphy, whether  apprehended  by  them  or  not, 
was  not  introduced  into  their  text-books ;  nor 


was -it  in  the  work  published  about  the  same 
time  by  Sidney  E.  Morse  (New  System  tf  Mod- 
em Geography,  8vo,  1823),  nor  in  the  subsequent 
editions  of  that  work,  which  had  a  wide  and 
long-continued  circulation.  The  improvementB 
of  Woodbridge  and  Willard,  adopted  and  added 
to  by  Morse,  Olney,  Smith,  and  many  other  au- 
thors, obliged  the  pupil  to  make  the  maps  the  chie^ 
study,  and  to  describe  in  his  own  language, 
though  by  given  formulas,  the  boundanes  of 
countries,  the  courses  of  rivers,  the  situation  of 
towns,  etc.,  lists  of  which  were  furnished  for 
this  purpose.  Although  nearly  all  of  the  text- 
books then,  and  sube^uently,  contained  a  de- 
scriptive text  relating  to  matters  not  represented 
on  tne  map ;  such  as  the  soil,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductions of  countries ;  yet  the  prominence  giren 
to  the  map  studies,  and  their  greater  reUti?e 
convenience  for  recitation  and  home  study,  venr 
generally  led  to  a  practical  neglect  of  the  de- 
scriptive text.  In  some  works,  as  that  of  Hart 
which  was  in  extensive  use  in  American  schoofe 
for  many  vears,  all  exercises  but  those  upon  the 
map,  ana  a  few  preliminaiy  definitions,  were 
omitted  as  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  subject 
The  evils  of  such  a  method  of  instruction  mast 
be  obvious.  When  the  convenient  plan  of  print- 
ing maps  and  text  in  one  volume  was  adopted, 
the  pages  opposite  the  maps  were  largely,  and  in 
some  cases  exclusively,  given  up  to  mapexercisa, 
chiefly  consisting  of  Usts  of  islands,  capes,  riven, 
etc.;  this,  though  convenient  for  map  study,  was 
very  apt  to  be  abused.  In  1849,  Arnold  (juyot 
(q.  V.)  published  a  small  volume  of  lectures,  en- 
titled Earth  and  Man,  which  was  the  first 
presentation  to  the  American  public,  in  a  pop- 
ular form,  of  the  ^cgraphical  labors  of  Bitter 
and  Humboldt.  This  work  gave  a  powerful 
stimulus,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  study  of 
^^eography  as  a  science,  and  led  to  many  cfaanges 
in  school  text-books  on  the  subject,  as  wdl  ai 
more  rational  metiiods  of  presenting  it  in  the 
class  room.  The  publication  of  Earth  cmd  Mm 
has  been  followed  oy  an  admirable  series  of  wall- 
maps  and  school  text-books  of  geography,  by  the 
same  author,  who  has  thus  borne  a  leading  part 
in  carrying  out  the  reform  which  he  was  the  ust 
to  introduce.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  lab(»B  of 
Bitter  and  Humboldt  have  influenced  the  treatr 
ment  of  the  subject  in  European  schools,  partie- 
ularly  in  those  of  Germany.  An  outline  of  geog- 
raphy, however  imperfect,  early  formed  a  partol 
the  studies,  in  some  at  least  of  the  sdiools  of  that 
country.  In  1590,  we  find  The  Cosmography, 
probably  that  of  Sebastian  M\inster,reoonmi^ded 
as  a  useful  reader  in  certain  schools  of  Hesee- 
Darmstadt.  The  school  regulations  for  Saxe- 
Gotha,  in  1680,  provide  for  a  simple  geogra{4iical 
outline,  in  schools  where  there  were  more  than 
one  teacher.  In  1763,  the  school  regulations  for 
Prussia,  drawn  up  by  Hecker,  furnish  a  brief 
outline  of  geograpny,  and  order  its  use.  Similar 
provisions  were  made  in  Silesia  and  some  other 
countries.  The  method  followed  in  all  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  oral  instruction  by  means  of 
a  few  outline  maps,  beginning  with  the  Datite 
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village  and  province.  Yet  notwithstanding  these 
directions  and  jprovisions,  Dittes  says  (Sckule  der 
PcUiafffx^iky  Leipsic,  1876),  "As  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century,  there  was  still,  in 
schools,  scarcely  any  geographical  instruction; 
and  when  it  was  given,  it  was  confined  to  a  few 
lessons  on  the  continents,  the  principal  countries, 
and  their  capitals.  Even  in  the  higher  schools, 
but  little  geography  was  learned." — Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done  to  facilitate  this 
study,  and  the  costly  geographies,  richly  adorned 
with  maps  and  pictonal  iUustrations,  which  are 
supplied  to  the  pupils,  teachers  quite  generally 
complain  that  the  results  of  teaching  it  are  veiy 
unsatisfactory.  The  vast  multitude  of  facts  which 
it  embraces,  imperfectly  generalized,  or  not  at 
aU,  and  bound  together  by  no  obvious  relations, 
drop  from  the  pupil's  memory  almost  as  soon  as 
committed  to  it.  Candidates  for  admission  into 
colleges  and  universities,  it  is  said,  stand  much 
lower  in  tliis  branch  thim  in  any  other;  although 
none  receives  so  much  attention  in  the  element- 
ary schools,  except  reading,  spelling,  and  arith- 
metic. To  what  causes  thu  is  to  be  attributed 
has  been  already  in  part  considered  and  will  be 
further  noticed  as  we  proceed.  In  treating  of 
geography  as  a  branch  of  elementary  instruction 
(for  such  it  exclusively  is  at  the  present  time), 
we  shall  consider  (I)  what  are  the  faculties  which 
are  specially  exercised  in  studying  it ;  (IIj  the 
different  stages  into  which  the  instruction  should 
be  divided,  and  what  is  proper  to  each;  (III)  the 
age  at  which  the  study  should  be  commenced ; 
and  (IV)  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  it. 

I.  Geography  seeks  to  present  to  tne  mind 
conceptions  of  countries  and  peoples  that  we 
have  never  visited,  analogous  to  those  which  we 
have  acquired  in  relation  to  regions  which  we 
have  actually  seen.  It  further  seeks  to  com- 
bine and  generalize  these  conceptions  into  a 
svstematic  view  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and  as 
the  abode  of  mankind. — ^The  fundamental  con- 
ceptions, therefore,  which  are  to  be  thus  ampli- 
fied, combined,  or  otherwise  modified,  must  be 
based  upon  objective  presentation.  A  landscape, 
the  more  varied  the  better,  or  in  default  of  this, 
a  good  pictorial  representation,  as  its  nearest 
equivalent,  must  furnish  most  of  the  basic  ele- 
ments. The  first,  though  limited,  steps  must, 
therefore,  be  made  through  an  app^  to  the  per- 
ceptive faculties.  The  second  stage  must  consist 
in  an  exercise  of  the  canceptive  faculties  in 
vividly  recalling  and  combining  the  impressions 
which  the  objective  presentation  has  made  upon 
the  mind.  The  pupil  must  be  trained  to  reJiall 
the  ima^  of  the  mountain,  the  island,  the  forest, 
the  placid  lake,  the  verdant  plain,  or  the  flowing 
river ;  to  see  again,  as  it  were,  the  tossing  ocean 
and  to  hear  the  roar  of  its  waves  as  they  break 
upon  the  beach ;  and  to  picture  to  himself  in  one 
aeaaon  of  the  year  the  aspect  of  nature  in  an- 
other. These  and  other  analogous  impressions, 
already  obtained  from  phvsical  phenomena,  must 
foniish  the  indispensable  basis  for  any  true  pro^ 
i^  in  geographical  knowledge.  —  But  all  this 
training  is  not  the  teaching  of  geography,  but 


only  the  necessary  preparation  for  it.  These  con- 
ceptions are  to  geography  but  as  the  syllables  to 
language,  or  as  the  gamut  to  melody.  Through* 
out  the  teaching  of  geography,  another  mental 
faculty,  the  iinagitifition  of  the  pupil,  must  be 
brought  into  exercise.  These  conceptions  of 
phenomena  and  of  regions  that  he  has  actuaUy 
seen  must  now  be  modified,  amplified,  and  com- 
bined, to  form  conceptions  of  phenomena  and 
regions  that  he  has  not  seen.  The  conception  of 
the  rivulet  must  be  expanded  to  that  of  the 
mighty  river ;  the  little  lake  or  pond  must  lead 
the  mind  to  the  broad  ocean;  and  the  little  hiUs, 
to  mountain  ranges.  The  low  sun  and  snowy  fields 
of  winter  must  be  modified  into  an  arctic  land- 
scape; and  the  verdant  meadow,  into  the  bound- 
less prairie.  If  this  is  properly  done,  and  especially 
if  pictorial  representation  is  properly  employed, 
the  name  of  tne  Amazon  will  not  recall  to  the 
pupil  the  conception  of  a  long  and  crooked  black 
mark,  widening  towards  the  right-hand  side  of 
his  map;  but  his  imagination  will  at  once  picture 
the  broad  surface  and  turbid  waters  of  that  vast 
river,  its  hot  and  humid  climate,  and  its  limit- 
less forest  solitudes  with  their  tangle  of  giant 
vines,  and  their  troops  of  chattering  monkeys. 
When,  at  the  proper  stage,  the  study  of  maps  ia 
introduced,  the  discipline  of  the  memory  is  ad- 
ded to  that  of  the  perceptive,  conceptive,  and 
imaginative  faculties,  as  in  remembering  the 
location  of  mountains,  islands,  rivers,  and  towns, 
and  the  various  facts  associated  with  them; 
while  an  appeal  is  also  made,  with  increasing^ 
frequency,  to  the  judgment,  in  tracing  the  neces- 
sary relation  of  the  location  of  cities  to  rivers 
and  coast-lines,  and  in  connecting  the  general 
course  of  a  river  with  the  elevations  and  slopes 
of  the  country  which  it  drains. 

II.  The  successive  stages  of  geographical  in- 
struction have  been  already,  in  part,  mdicated. 
The  conceptions  and  distinctions  of  mainland 
and  island ;  of  mountain,  hiU,  and  table-land  ;  of 
lake,  river,  basin,  valley,  peninsula,  and  cape ;  of 
climate,  v^tation,  race,  and  other  geographical 
elements,  ^ould  first  be  fixed,  and  then  the  terms 
which  embody  them  should  be  described  by  the 
pupil  himself.  I'oo  much  stress  is  usually  placed 
upon  the  precise  and  formal  definitions  of  these 
terms.  Some  of  them,  such  as  sea,  gulf,  bay,  and 
lake,  as  actually  used,  defy  all  sharp  differentia- 
tion ;  and  others,  such  as  continent  and  water- 
shed, are  variously  used  by  standard  authorities. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  definitions  in 
geography  have  a  totally  distinct  function  from 
those  of  mathematics,  grammar,  and  other  logic- 
al or  deductive  sciences.  In  these,  the  correct 
conception  of  a  term,  such  as  parallelc^ram  or 
adjective,  is  to  be  obtained  from  its  definition ; 
whereas,  in  geography,  the  definition,  if  required, 
must  be  developed  from  a  correct  conception  of 
the  object  defined.  The  formal  definitions  of 
geographical  terms  have,  indeed,  their  place ;  but 
this  is  not  in  the  first  stase  of  the  subject.  The 
geographical  terms  and  their  association  should 
be  followed  by  ideas  of  direction  or  relative 
position,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  cardinal 
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points;  after  this,  the  construction  and  inter- 
pretation of  a  simple  map  of  limited  and  known 
localities,  banning  perhaps  with  a  plan  or  map 
of  the  scho<3  room  itself,  followed  by  a  map  of 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  then  by  that  of  the 
county  as  it  would  appear  if  seen  from  a  balloon. 
When  the  pupil  has  tleen  thoroughly  trained  to 
imderstana  the  sjrmbols  of  the  map,  and  readily  to 
picture  to  himself  the  things  that  are  sjrmbolized 
by  the  various  lines,  dots,  and  other  marks,  he  is 
in  possession  of  all  the  elementary  ideas  essential 
to  the  subject. — Either  of  two  opposite  courses 
may  now  be  pursued  in  givinc  tne  outline  of 
geography  itself  which  is  usually  included  in  a 
primary  or  elementary  course  for  beginners.  One 
of  these  plans,  known  as  the  synthetic^  begins 
with  the  study  of  a  map  of  the  locality  of  the 
pupil  8  home  or  neighborhood ;  it  takes  next  the 
map  of  the  county,  then  of  the  state  or  district, 
and,  finally,  of  the  whole  country  in  which  the 
pupil  resides.  After  this,  follows  the  study  of 
the  simple  outlines  of  the  continent  of  which  the 
coimtry  forms  a  part ;  then  the  outlines  of  the 
other  continents  or  grand  divisions,  in  some  pre- 
ferred order,  and  finally  a  general  review,  which 
completes  and  combines  all  that  has  preened  it 
into  a  brief  view  of  the  world  as  a  wnole.  The 
other,  or  amUytic  system,  pursues,  at  least  in  its 
early  stages,  an  exactly  reverse  course.  From 
the  consideration  of  certain  common  phenomena 
and  other  well-known  facts,  the  pupil  is  first  led 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  gigantic 
^lobe  or  ball ;  then  of  the  primary  divisions  of 
Its  surface  into  land  and  water;  and  then  of 
the  leading  subdivisions  of  these  primary  ele- 
ments. After  learning  the  climatic  division  of 
the  earth  into  zones,  the  pupil  studies  the  conti- 
nents, each  in  its  turn,  as  in  the  other  system. 
Both  of  these  systems  have  their  strong  points, 
both  have  been  successfully  followed,  ana  both 
have  earnest  advocates.  Excepting  in  their  in- 
itial and  terminal  stages  they  have  much  in  com- 
mon. One  great  advantage  of  the  analytic  system 
is,  that  it  more  readily  admits  the  early  intro- 
duction of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  requires  its 
frequent  use  throughout.  In  no  other  way  can 
certain  serious  misconceptions  be  thoroughly 
prevented.  The  use  of  maps  of  different  scales, 
together  with  the  inherent  faults  of  projection, 
le^ls  to  erroneous  ideas  in  rc^rd  to  the  relative 
size  of  countries,  and  to  wroncj  conceptions  of  their 
relative  positions.  These  farst  impressions  are 
hard  to  correct,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
are  never  corrected.  The  globe  should  have 
the  leading  place  in  teaching  elementary  geog- 
raphy. It  should  be  used  to  fix  the  idea  of  the 
spnerical  shape  of  the  earth,  its  dimensions,  and 
tne  division  of  its  surface  into  land  and  water. 
It  should  give  the  first  view  of  its  division  into 
continents,  oceans,  islands  etc.,  and  just  concep- 
tions of  their  relative  position  and  magnitude. 
By  no  other  means  can  the  astronomic  elements 
of  primary  geography  be  so  simply  and  correctly 
taught ;  such  as  the  causes  of  day  and  night,  and 
of  the  seasons,  the  zones,  the  nature  of  latitude 
and  longitude  and  the  need  of  these  measurements. 


The  final  stage  of  geography,  as  a  branch  d  ele- 
mentary instruction,  is  much  more  oomprebeoore 
than  the  preceding  stages,  and  makes  more  b^ 
quent  appeals  to  uie  judgnoent  and  the  memoiy. 
ITie  ouUme  already  given  is  to  be  reviewed  md 
filled  up.  Political  or  social  geography  is  then  to 
be  more  fully  and  systematiodly  taught;  and  the 
whole  subject  of  the  peculiarities  a^  resources, 
together  with  the  commercial  and  other  relatioDs 
of  all  the  most  important  countries  of  the  dobe,  is 
to  be  more  fully  shown.  Geographical  demiitioDs 
are  now  desiraole.  These  shoukl  be  followed  bf 
a  review  of  the  outlines  of  astronomical  geo^ 
raphy,  and  then  by  a  thorough  training  in  tk 
outlines  of  comparative  physical  geography,  ai 
furnishing  the  only  scientific  basis,  and  the  only 
true  principles  of  scientific  generalization,  fcM*  the 
facts  of  political  geography.  This  training  should 
include,  at  first,  weUarranged  exercises  on  simple 
physical  maps  of  the  hemispheres,  great  ore 
being  taken,  at  this  stage,  to  furnish  onfy  so  muck 
of  topo^phy  as  is  necessary  for  the  lessons  on 
descnptive  comparative  physical  geography ,whid 
should  immediately  follow.  Inese  <M8criptiTe 
lessons  should  be  brief  and  clear,  and  should  sub- 
stantially include  the  following  points  in  tbdr 
proper  order:  (1)  a  comparison  of  the  continoilB 
or  grand  divisions  of  the  land  in  regard  to  poa- 
tion,  form,  size,  and  principal  horizontal  projec- 
tions ;  (2)  the  comparison  and  classification  of 
islands,  the  chief  mountain  systems,  tahle-landgi, 
and  lowland  plains;  (3)  the  oceans  and  ocean 
currents,  and  the  great  rivers  and  lakes ;  (4)  di- 
mate  as  affected  by  latitude,  by  elevation,  and  bf 
winds  and  ocean  currents ;  and  (5)  the  general 
distribution  of  characteristic  plants  and  animab, 
and  of  the  races  of  mankind.  AU,  or  nearij 
all,  of  these  may  be  profitably  taiu^t  simpljr 
as  physical  facts  to  be  known  by  obsenratioiL 
The  study  of  the  explanatory  theories  beloogi 
to  a  higher  stage  of  geographical  knowledge. 
YAch  of  the  six  grand  divisions  should  now  be 
considered  in  turn  ;  first,  in  relation  to  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  its  physical  geography,  including  its 
surface,  drainage,  climate,  and  charadenstfe 
plants  and  animals,  indigenous  or  exotic;  and 
secondly,  on  the  basis  of  these  physical  facts,  in 
relation  to  the  separate  political  subdirisioDSp 
their  inhabitants,  towns  and  cities,  resonites, 
commerce,  industrial  development,  goveninieni, 
and  general  social  condition.  Finally,  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  general  review  should  bring  out, 
in  strong  relief,  the  various  interrelations  Si  tbe 
different  countries  in  r^ard  to  commerce,  gOF- 
emment,  race,  language,  and  rehgion. 

III.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pupil  should  not 
begin  the  study  of  geography,  at  least,  not  whit 
may  be  called  map  geography,  imtil  ten  or  elevoi 
years  of  age.  There  are,  nowever,  geocn4)hical 
lessons,  of  a  very  simple  character,  which  may 
be  profitably  given  to  younger  children.  These 
should,  accoraing  to  the  principles  ahetdj 
stated,  be  pictorial  and  descriptive,  approximat- 
ing to  object-lessons,  in  being  designea  to  develop 
ideasrather  than  to  impart  Knowledge.  In  rela- 
tion to  this  stage  ot  tiie  instruction,  Ouirie  sa^ 
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in  Principles  of  Early  School  Education,  "  The 
geography  of  the  infant  school  is  a  series  of  ob- 
lect-lesBons  connected  by  a  geographical  link.  It 
out  prepares  materials  for  the  formal  study  of 
geography.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  use  of 
the  map  would  facilitate  this  instruction ;  but  it 
is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  map  be  in  the 
school  or  not.  It  is  the  business  of  the  next 
stage  of  progress  to  localize  all  that  has  been 
learnt ;  wnich  it  does  by  going  regularly  over 
the  map,  and  fixing  down  in  position  the  coun- 
tries, which  as  yet  are  only  names  to  the  children. 
The  utmost  use  of  the  map  that  should  be  made 
in  the  infant  school  is  to  go  over  with  the  elder 
infants,  if  time  permit,  at  the  end  of  their  course, 
on  a  physical  map  of  the  world,  distinctly  out- 
lined so  as  to  show  the  features  of  districts,  the 
general  outline  of  what  they  have  learnt."  If  it 
were  not  for  the  early  period  at  which  most 
children  leave  school,  the  regular  study  of  geog- 
raphy might  be  profitably  deferred  considerab^ 
lon^r.  The  prevalent  practice  of  thrusting  the 
study  of  maps  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  very 
young  children  has  much  to  do  with  the  general 
disgust  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  with  the  usual 
net  results  of  its  study.  The  introductory  course 
should  occupy  from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half ; 
the  subsequent  course,  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  years. 

IV.  The  principles  which  should  guide  in  the 
selection  of  methods  of  teaching  this  subject, 
have  already  been  explained,  and  the  difference 
between  the  synthetic  and  analytic  systems  has 
been  defined.  The  following  suggestive  hints 
will  prove  valuable  to  practical  te^ers  :  (1)  the 
memorizing  of  the  details  of  maps  without  suffi- 
cient descriptive  matter,  will  leave  no  permanent 
impression  on  the  mind ;  hence,  (2)  let  the  study 
of  the  map  be  subordinated  to  that  of  the  other 
important  facts,  such  as  soil,  climate,  productions, 
etc.,  relating  to  the  separate  countries;  and 
(3)  let  these  facts  be  presented  and  studied  in  a 
uniform  order,  so  that  the  pupils  mind  will 
always  have  a  guide,  both  for  investigation  and 
oral  description.  A  special  order  of  topics  for 
iim  purpose  has  already  been  suggested.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  pupil  becomes  interested  in  the  particular 
ooontry  studied,  he  wiU  desire  to  know  more  of 
its  geographical  details,  and  will  remember  them 
longer.  Hence,  the  exhaustive  study  of  the  map 
ahould  not  precede  all  other  lessons.  After  fully 
locating  the  country  to  be  studied,  by  means  of 
its  boundaries,  etc,  the  teacher  may  proceed  with 
a  description  of  some  of  its  most  striking 
features,  passing  from  these  to  the  more  minute 
details  of  topography,  as  they  are  brought  out 
bj  this  description,  until  all  the  topographical 
and  descriptive  details  are  sufficiently  learned. 
In  considering  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
the  study  of  geography,  reference  must  also  be 
made  to  the  necessary  appliances.  For  the  first 
stages  of  the  study  a  simple  terrestrial  globe  and 
good  wall-maps  are  indi^nsable.  Refief  maps 
and  relief  globes,  as  now  constructed  and  used, 
are  d  great  value  in  giving  correct  ideas  of  the 


superficial  configuration  of  different  countries.  If 
a  textrbook  is  used,  it  should  be  chiefly  a  well-illus- 
trated reading-book,  using  the  simplest  language 
the  subject  win  allow,  with  very  brief  map  exercises 
designed  to  sum  up  and  locate  the  substance  of  the 
reading  lessons.  As  far  as  possible,  each  locality 
should  have  some  associated  idea  interesting  to  the 
pupils.  Whatever  is  taught  should  be  frequently 
and  systematically  reviewed  by  careful  question- 
ing, so  that  the  impressions  made  may  be  definite 
and  lasting.  In  the  first  stage  of  geographical 
study,  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  do  a  large  part 
of  the  work;  in  the  later  s^ge,  the  pupil  should  be 
trained  to  do  as  much  as  possible  for  himself. 
This  subject,  when  properly  taught,  furnishes  an 
excellent  and  necessary  discipline  for  the  memory. 
The  illustrations  of  the  text-book  should  be 
supplemented,  if  necessary,  from  other  sources. 
Books  of  travel  may  be  made  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  auxiliaries  in  teaching  geography.  If 
the  school  possesses  a  cyclopaedia  or  gazetteer,  it 
should  be  used  for  illustration  or  additional  facts. 
No  element  in  the  successful  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy is  of  greater  importance  than  thorou^  re- 
views. These  may  take  any  one  or  more  of  a 
variety  of  forms*  too  well  Imown  to  need  de- 
scription. Cartography,  or  the  drawing  of  neat 
and  minutely  accurate  maps,  is  esteemed  by 
many  experienced  teachers  as  a  valuable  adjunct 
in  geographical  teaching;  yet  it  is  at  least 
questionable  whether  the  large  expenditure  of 
time  required  is  fairly  repaid  by  the  value  of  the 
results.  The  necessary  topography  may  be  much 
more  effectively  memorized  and  reviewed  by 
spirited  exercises  in  drawing,  or  rapidly  sketch- 
ing, outline  maps  from  memory.  Of  systems  of 
map^rawingj  for  this  purpose,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable variety,  all  havm^  more  or  less  merit ; 
but  the  great  ilesideratum  m  this  part  of  the  in- 
struction is,  that  the  relative  sizes  of  coimtries  and 
distances  of  places  should,  by  means  of  it,  be  per- 
manently impressed  upon  the  memory.  This 
constitutes  what  is  sometimes  called  the  con- 
siructive  method  of  teaching  geography ;  upon 
which  much  dependence  is  placed  m  the  German 
systems  of  instruction.  For  the  aid  of  the  pupil 
various  devices  are  resorted  to,  some  using  ike 
square,  others  a  series  of  triangulations,  and  still 
others  a  combination  of  these,  in  connection  with 
arbitrary  measures. — See  Catechism  an  Methods 
of  Teaching,  translated  from  Dikstebweg's 
Almanac  for  1855 — 6,  in  Barnard's  Journal  (f 
Education ;  Gutsmuths,  Versuch  einer  Metho- 
dik  des  geographischen  Unterrichts — Essay  on 
Methodical  Instruction  in  Geography  (1845)  ; 
DiESTERWEG,  Anldtung  zu  einem  msthodischen 
Unterricht  in  der  Geography  —  Introduction  to 
Methodical  Instruction  in  Geography  (1833) ; 
Raumer,  Geschichte  der  Pddagogik;  1)ittes, 
Schule  der  Pddagogik  (1876)  ;  Buisson,  Rapport 
sur  rinstriictian  primaire  a  Vexposition  univer- 
selle  de  Vienne  en  1873  (Paris,  1875),  containing 
information  both  as  to  methods  and  appliances 
in  present  use ;  Currib,  Principles  ana  Practice 
Q^  Common-Scluwl  Education  (Edin.andLond.); 
Wickbrsham,  Methods  cflnstruction  (Fhil.,1865.) 
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QEOLOOT  (Gr.  y^j  the  earth,  and  ^6yoc,  a 
discourse),  the  science  which  treats  of  the  history 
of  the  earth.  More  exactly,  it  consists  of  a 
group  of  sciences  which  treat  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed,  and  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  materials,  whether  superficial  or 
deep-seated,  and  of  their  relations  to  one  another; 
of  the  changes  which  the  earth  is  imdei^ing  at 
present,  and  of  the  series  of  changes  throu^ 
which  it  has  heretofore  passed.  Nay  more,  the 
inon^nic  changes  that  have,  in  the  course  of  time, 
resulted  in  the  present  physical  geography  and  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  globe,  have  been  accom- 
panied, through  the  latter  part  of  the  series,  by  a 
corresponding  series  of  appearances  and  modifi- 
cations of  oi^ganic  forms ;  and  these  two  sets  of 
phenomena,  organic  and  inorganic,  have  been  so 
mterdependent,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  history  of  the  earth  from  the  history  of  the 
life  it  supports.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  (I)  that 
geology  is  intimately  connected,  both  by  the  facts 
of  its  own  genesis  as  a  science  and  by  the  light 
it  throws,  in  return,  on  the  origin  of  existing  con- 
ditions, with  physical  geography;  and,  (2)  that, 
while  in  its  branches,  mineralogy y  liiholoqy,  and 
palceoniologyj  it  has  its  descriptive  and  classi- 
ficatory  elements,  these  are,  in  fact,  only  subor- 
dinate to  that  element,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
dynamical  geology y  weaves  the  material  facts  in- 
to a  web  of  cause  and  effect, — ^a  continuous  his- 
torical argument.  It  is  important  to  observe 
here  that  the  part  of  geology  which  treats  only 
of  the  material  conditions,  without  regard  to  the 
reasoning  which  connects  them  into  historical 
sequence,  is  recognized  as  geogTiosyy  a  term,  how- 
ever, that  is  but  little  used  by  English  or  Amer- 
ican writera.  Palaeontology  is  redly  a  natural- 
history  science,  bearing  much  the  same  relation 
to  zoology,  that  geology  does  to  physical  geog- 
raphy. Geology,  however,  cannot  [)e  read  with- 
out its  aid;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  well  to  re- 
suscitate the  term  oryciology  for  this  application 
of  palaeontology  to  geological  interpretation. 

if  the  highest  aim  of  man,  in  the  acquisition 
of  material  knowledge,  is  to  obtain  the  fullest 
attainable  insight  into  his  true  position  in  the 
great  scheme  of  existence,  and  into  the  respon- 
sibilities which  that  position  implies,  assuredly, 
geol(^  must  be  one  of  the  fields  in  which  he 
may  hope  to  gain  most  important  information ; 
as  the  truths  of  this  science,  in  throwing  light 
upon  the  history  of  his  surroimdings  and  their 
antecedents,  of  the  earth  which  supports  him, 
and  of  the  life  of  which  he  is  a  part,  must  in- 
evitably throw  light  upon  the  history  and  relar 
tionshipe  of  man  himself.     A  science  so  oom- 

Sletely  underlying  all  the  facts  of  our  existence, 
eveloping  so  mmtifariously  our  dependence  up- 
on all  parts  of  the  scheme  of  which  we  seem  to 
be  the  temporary  culmination,  should  surely 
commend  itself  to  the  educator,  should  be  beyond 
the  need  of  having  its  importance  asserted  as  an 
essential  factor  in  the  problem  of  universal  edu- 
cation. Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  simplest 
teaching  of  geology,  even  to-day,  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  supererogatory.    Whether  the 


world  is  six  Uiousand  years  old,  or  of  incakn- 
lable  antiauity ;  whether  it  always  has  been  u. 
it  is  at  this  moment,  or  whether  it  has  pased 
through  a  vast  series  of  changes ;  wbe^ier  life 
has  or  has  not  had  its  progress ;  whether  tis 
facts  that  are  taught  us  by  every  p^ble  and 
every  rain-fitorm  are  not  worth  thinking  upon,  or 
whether  they  lead  to  conclusions  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  strangest  dreams  of  the  andoiti, 
implying  more  power  than  the  boldest  mjtk 
ever  imagined,  and  illustrating  the  rule  of  law  so 
universaSy  that  even  the  minutest  grain  of  aaod 
proclaims  its  control ; — these  are  questions  cm 
which  most  parents  and  teachers  have  thought  it 
scarcely  worth  while  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  tie 
children  placed  in  their  chai^.  Since  the  ansirer 
will  aid  the  purpose  of  this  article,  it  is  iinpor 
tant  to  ask,  why  this  neglect  of  so  importaot  a 
science?    In  tne  first  place,  the  reply  cooms. 
geology  is  a  young  science,  b^otten  in  the  laA 
century,  and  brou^t  forth  in  uie  commencemeot 
of  the  present,  an  offspring  of  the  second  grett 
Reformation,  the  reformation  not  of  creeds  but 
of  philosophy.     Secondly,  geology  has  had  to 
fight  its  way  as  an  intruder,  as  a  ajstarb^  of  (M. 
received  notions,  of  deeply  ingrained  prejodica; 
its  claims  in  the  realm  of  thought  were  seen  to 
be  stupendous,  and  the  possible  consequences  d 
their  admission  beyond  all  calculation.    Thiidlr, 
although,  as  in  idl  reform  movements,  it  hai 
derived  genuine  strength  from  peraecudoo  br 
its  foes,  its  progress  has  been  all  along  greatlj 
impeded  by  the  too  hasty  zeal  of  many  of  its 
votaries.     (For  the  history  of  the  gradual  dcnei- 
opment  of  geology,  imtil,  by  Playmir's  ISiatn- 
tions  (f  Htdtany  and  the  patient  reseaidieB  of 
William  Smith,  the  clues  were  given  by  wfcidi 
its  accumulated  facts  could  be  systematized  into 
a  scientific  form,  see  a  concise  accotint  in  the 
first  four  chapters  of  Lyells  Principles cf  Ool- 
ogy.)    Excluding  the  almost  invincible  vis  iner- 
tice  of  ancient  prejudice,  the  third  cause  has, per 
haps,  been  the  most  potent  in  retarding  the  a^ 
ceptance  of  geological  discoveries ;  because  sooe 
hypotheses,  which  had  been  accepted  by  numer- 
ous  and,  perhaps,  influential   geologists,  were 
ultimately  proved  to  be  imtenable,  ther^ore  tls 
significance  of  truths  that  were  inoontroveitifafe 
was  unfairly  belittled.    It  is,  even  to  this  daj.  a 
frequent  alignment  against  geology,  that  there  is 
so  much  in  connection  with  it  that  is  uncertain: 
but  those  who  make  this  objection  are  unwiDifig 
to  admit — ^wUl  not  allow  taemaelves  to  realise, 
how  much  of  proven  truth  there  is  in  the  BCtenoe, 
and  how  thoroughly  it  is  founded  upon  fKts 
which  need  only  the  proof  of  observation.    Pet- 
haps,  the  best  way  in  which,  in  this  brief  artade. 
the  fimdamental  ideas  upon  which  geolqgj  i& 
based  may  be  presented,  will  be  to  put  them  in- 
to the  form  of  simple  statements,  or  hooba. 
which,  though  incapable  of  proof,  it  would  ht 
absurd  to  deny,  because  their  tmth  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance :  (1)  It  is  a  matter  of  obeerrft- 
tion,  that  wherever  on  the  surface  of  the  eartk 
there  is  moisture,  there,  under  the  influenoe  of 
changes  of  t^nperature,  will  be  chemical  aad 
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mechanical  changes  in  progress,  in  the  rocks  ex- 
posed to  its  action.  In  omer  words,  that  rocks 
exposed  at  or  near  the  surface  are  forever  under- 
going destruction  by  the  action  of  moisture  in 
Sbe  atmosphere,  of  running  water,  waves,  frost, 
moving  ice,  etc.  (2)  The  results  of  this  destruc- 
tion, in  the  form  of  eravel,  sand,  and  finer  part- 
icles, of  clay  or  of  calcareous  rocks,  are  continu- 
ally moved  onwards  by  this  same  agent  water 
from  higher  to  lower  levels,  until  tney  finally 
fflnk  to  rest  in  the  quiet  depths  of  the  ocean. 
(3)  If  this  process  of  the  d^radation  of  the  dry 
land  were  continued  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
it  would  result  in  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
every  island  and  every  continent,  and  in  the  fill- 
ing up,  in  part,  of  the  depressions  in  the  bed  of 
the  ocean ;  unless  some  coimteracting  agency  be 
at  work  re-eievatmg  the  deposits  thus  accumu- 
lating beneath  the  sea  level.  (4)  A  large  part  of 
existing  dry  lands  are  formed  of  conglomerates, 
sandstones,  clays,  and  limestones,  the  very  con- 
stitution of  which  shows  that  they  were  origi- 
nally sediments  deposited  from  water;  a  fact  that 
is  still  more  clearly  evidenced  by  the  shells  and 
other  organic  remains  which  they  contain ;  and 
they  thus  show  that  continents  have  either  been 
elevated  out  of  the  water,  or  that  water  has  been 
withdrawn  from  over  them.  (5)  Careful  and 
extended  examination  has  shown  that  altera- 
tions in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  are 
the  rule,  and  not  exceptional  cases,  along  coast- 
Imes ;  that  these  movements  are  not  necessarily 
connected,  directly  at  least,  with  volcanic  phe- 
nomena; that  they  are  exceedingly  gradual; 
and,  finaUy,  the  undoubted  existence  of  move- 
ments of  elevation  and  depression  in  opposite 
directions,  in  adjoining  areas,  at  the  same  time, 
proves  conclusively  that  these  are  movements  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  not  apparent  oscil- 
lations due  to  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  sur- 
roonding  waters.  (6)  As,  moreover,  we  meet 
with  many  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  overlying 
one  another,  in  the  same  continent,  we  see  that 
the  same  r^on  must  have  been  repeatedly  sub- 
meiged,  and  that  the  dry  land  has  thus  been 
zradiially  built  up  by  successive  additions.  We 
have  also  clear  evidence  that  intervals  of  sub- 
aerial  elevation  intervened  between  the  submer- 
eendes — as  the  older  deposits  had  evidently 
been  partially  denuded  beforiB  the  later  sedi- 
Daents  were  laid  upon  them.  (7)  We  have  thus 
evidence  of  a  force  at  work  within  the  earth, 
capd}le  of  elevating  the  sediments  resulting 
from  the  destruction  of  one  continent,  so  that  a 
new  continent  shall  be  formed  from  them ;  and 
oar  existing  lands  are  in  fact  built  up  of  the 
debris  of  older  and  destroyed  continents,  up- 
heaved by  this  subterranean  power.  (8)  From  the 
observation  of  volcanoes  and  the  volcanic  phe- 
nomena of  hot  springs,  and  of  the  temperature  of 
niines  and  deep  borings,  we  have  evidence  of 
the  existence  either  of  a  highly  heated  interior 
of  our  ^obe,  or  of  local  areas  of  elevated  tem- 
peratoTB  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  below  the 
snrface.  (9)  Prom  the  constant  presence  of 
vater  in  volcanic  phenomena,  from  the  character 


of  the  various  phenomena  themselves,  and  from 
the  nature  of  many  volcanic  rocks,  we  are  ir- 
resistibly led  to  infer  that  water  is  an  active 
agent  in  developing  these  phenomena.  (10)  In 
aadition  to  rocks  undoubtedly  of  volcanic  origin, 
we  find  others  that  appear  to  have  resulted  from 
the  metamorphism  of  sedimentaiy  rocks.  Such 
rocks  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  in  a  state 
of  incandescence  or  even  of  i^eous  fusion;  they 
appear  to  have  been  chemically  acted  on  by 
highly  heated  water,  or  by  steam  under  pressure 
at  great  depths  beneath  the  surface,  and  m&- 
chamcaUy  by  the  pressure  itself.  Whatever 
the  cause  of  the  change,  the  metamorphic  nat- 
ure of  many  of  these  rocks  is  clear,  since  they 
retain  their  original  sedimentanr  stratification, 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  traces  of  fossils.  These 
gradually  pass  into  rocks  in  which  all  signs  of  a 
sedimentary  origin  vanish.  In  such  "nether- 
formed  "  or  "  Plutonic  "  rocks  we  have  every 
^dation  of  changeyfrom  the  granites  and  gran- 
itoid rocks,  through  the  metamorphic,  to  the 
unaltered  sedimentary  rocks,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  undoubtedly  volcanic  rocks,  on  the 
other.  (11)  The  relative  age  of  sedimentaiy 
rocks  is  determined,  in  the  m^  place,  by  their 
superposition, — the  lowest  in  the  series,  those  on 
which  the  others  rest,  being  necessarily  the 
oldest ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  foBsUs  they  con- 
tain ;  because,  (12)  We  find  that  each  series  of 
rocks  contains  the  remains  of  certain  character- 
istic forms  of  life,  differing  more  or  less  from 
those  that  preceded,  and  from  tiiose  tibat  suc- 
ceeded them.  (13)  We  find,  as  a  fact,  that  the 
fossils  of  the  later  rocks  resemble  existing  forms 
more  nearly  than  those  of  the  earlier,  so  that 
the  oldest  deposits  contain  forms  most  unlike 
those  of  to-day.  We  find,  moreover,  that  when 
a  peculiar  type  of  life  has  disappeared,  it  has 
never  again  been  reproduced.  (14)  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  resemblance 
between  successive  faunas  to  justify  us  in  assert- 
ing, that,  at  no  time  in  geological  histoiy,  has 
there  been  a  complete  and  total  extinction  of 
life,  succeeded  by  a  new  creation,  on  the  earth ; 
but  that  the  chain  of  vitality  has  been  contin- 
uous,—old  forms  gradually  disappearing,  and 
new  forms  taking  uieir  place.  (15)  As  nature 
is  forever  destroying  parts  of  the  geological 
record  of  life  that  is  Kept  in  the  rocks,  this 
record  for  this,  amonsst  other  reasons,  is  in  a 
most  fragmentary  conaition.  Imperfect  as  it  is, 
few,  except  tiie  professional  palseontologist,  can 
realize  the  enormous  variety  of  fossils  that  have 
already  been  exhumed ,  and  upon  which  the  above 
generalizations  have  been  based.  (16)  Where 
nether-formed  rocks  have  been  elevi^^  and 
subsequentiy  denuded,  so  as  to  appear  on  the 
surface,  we  can  only  jud^  of  the  age  of  their 
formation  by  their  association  with  unaltered 
sedimentary  rocks ;  and  in  extensive  regions  of 
highly  disturbed  and  metamorphosedjx)cks,  the 
determination  of  their  age  becomes  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  the  geologist;  but 
even  here  characteristic  differences  in  the  min- 
eral characters  of  different  series  may  help  us 
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in  the  determination.     (17)  The  oldest  known 
rocks,  or  those  underlying  the  lowest  fossilifer- 
ous  rocks,  are,  generally  speaking,  so  highly 
metamorphosed  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  border  period  of  fegitimate 
geologic^  history;  and  the  ingenious  specula- 
tions of  physicists  and  chemists,  as  to  the  events 
that  accompanied  and  preceded  the  origin  of 
an  earlier  earth,  apply  to  what  is  really  to  us  a 
mythical  epoch.      (18)  The  evidence  that  has 
been  collected  in  every  field  of  geological  in- 
quiry, conclusively  shows  that  i3l   terrestrial 
forces  act,  as   judged    from  a  human  stand- 
point, with  extreme  slowness,  except  in  occa- 
sional and  local  instances ;  and  if  such  energetic 
disturbances  of  ordinary  conditions  could  ever 
have  occurred,  more   widely  spread  over   the 
whole  or  even  a  large  part  of  the  earth  at  once, 
it  is  certain  that  they  would  have  left  us  evi- 
dences, both  organic  and  inor^nic,  of  the  fact. 
The  more  careful  and  exhaustive  our  researches 
have  become,  the  more  incompatible  with  facts 
are   such    hypothetical    universal  catastrophes 
shown  to  be ; — until  we  are  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that,  under  the  conditions  which 
have  obtained  during  the  "  historical "  period  of 
the  earth,  such  catastrophes  would  involve  the 
suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws  that  govern 
matter;  and    no  case   has,  so  far,  been  met 
with,  apparently  suggesting  such  an  interpreta- 
tion, which  on  examination  cannot  be  shown  to 
be  more  readily  explicable  by  the  application  of 
known  natural  laws,  acting  through  prolonged 
periods  of  time.     (19)  The  existence  of  any  one 
series  of  geological  monuments  involves,  on  anal- 
ysis, the  idea  of  indefinite  time.     For  example, 
let  us  take  the  series  of  strata  known  as  the  coal 
measures.    We  know  by  examination  that  coal 
is  formed  from  vegetable  matter;  that,  in  almost 
every  instance,  there  is  satisfactory  proof  that 
this  matter  was  accumulated  by  growth  on  the 
spot  where  the  coal  now  is  found;  that  coal  con- 
tains by  its  constitution  but  a  portion  of  the  orig- 
inal vegetation;  that  it  contains  that  portion  in 
a  very  compressed  and  condensed  fonn,  and  con- 
sequently a  single  workable  coal-seam,  a  few  feet 
in  thickness,  represents  an  amount  of  vegetable 
matter,  which,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances conceivable    for   growth,  and  without 
allowing  for  waste  in  other  ways,  must  have  re- 
quired certainly  hundreds,  probably  thousands, 
of  years  for  its  accumulation.    In  most  localities, 
where  the  coal  measures  occur,  we  find  several, 
in  some  cases  many,  such  seams  of  coal  vertically 
overiying  one  another,  and  this    proves   with 
mathematical  certainty,  that  such  periods  were 
as  many  times  successively  repeated.    Finally, 
intercidated  between  these  coal  beds,  are  beds  of 
sandstone,  clay,  limestone,  etc.,  in  the  aggregate 
hundreds,  or  in  some  cases  thousands,  of  feet  in 
thickness,  so  constituted  as  to  show  the  slow  and 
gradual  mode  of  their  accumulation,  thus  giving 
evidence  of  great  lapses  of  time  between  the 
existence  of  Sie  successive  coal-making  forests. 
By  a  process  of  exact  reasoning,  we  thus  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  a  vast  period  of  time  was, 


altogether,  required  for  the  formatioti  of  the  ooal 
measures  alone ;  and  these  can  be  shown,  in  a 
similarly  logical  manner,  to  constitute  a  record 
of  only  one,  and  that  a  subordinate,  series  of 
events,  in  an  epoch  of  the  earth's  history  veiy  re- 
mote from  the  present     (20)     We  must  here 
insist  on  the  importance  of  the  evidence,  given  in 
geology,  of  vast  gaps  of  what  may  be  termed  un- 
represented time ; — that  is  to  say,  of  time  during 
which  no  rocks  were  permanently  formed  to 
record  events.    Yet  that  such  gaps  occurred.— 
that  they  were  of  enormous  duration,  can  be  most 
emphatically  proved.     At  the  conclusion  of  tk 
palaeozoic  agcy  after  the  formation  of  the  ooal 
measures,  tho  areas  that  had  been  oedllatin^  fca- 
aH>ns  between  dry  and  submerged   conditiats. 
became,  by  an  extensive  upheaval,  permanent  dir 
land;  the    borders  of  the   growins    continent 
formed  of  sediments  thousands  of  leet  in  thid- 
ness,  were  elevated  far  out  of  the  waters;  water- 
sheds, due  probably,  in  the  firet  instance,  to  un- 
equal amoimts  of  elevation,  were  formed,  and 
running  streams  carved  out  valleys  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  and  left  standing,  tt 
evidences  of  their  patient  industry,  nKmntaing 
and  mountain  ranges  sculptured  in  relief.    The 
materials  eroded,  uie  chips  of  the  sculptor,  wot 
swept  away,  were  sorted  and  resorted,  arranged 
and  re-arranged,  until  at  length,  during  the  next 
great  period  of  submergence,  they  found  penna- 
nent  rest  as  the  deposits  of  the  mesozoic  age. 
Resting  as  they  do  on  the  beds  and  sides  of  tbe 
valleys,  they  attest  the  prior  excavation  of  the 
latter.      Such  was  the  birth-time  and  such  tb( 
history  of  the  Appalachian  Bange ;  and,  in  the 
interval  that  subs«]^uently  occurred  between  tb^ 
close  of  the  mesozoic  and  the  commencement  d 
the  cainozoic  periods,  such  a  history   repeated 
elsewhere  gave  rise  to  the  vast  chains  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes : — a  third  and 
later  pause  saw  in  Kurope  outlines  giyiai  to 
the  Alps  and   Pyrenees;   and,  later  stilL  the 
Himalayas  were  carved  out,  the  mightiest  d 
existing  landmarks  of  geological  progresB.    We 
thus  see  that  the  history  of  a  continent  is  dirig- 
ible into  periods  of  extensive  submei^genoe.  dlI^ 
ing  whidi    sediments   are  arranged  into  rock 
mLes,  and  periods  of  upbea^J^dorine  whid> 
the  surface  configuration  is  given  to  uie  new 
land.      (21)  Additional  evidence  of  the  length 
of  geologioEil  time  is  afforded  by  the  chan^ 
in  l5e  that  have  taken  place  on  the  globe.  Thus, 
while  it  can  be  shown  that  comparatively  ali^ 
changes  in  the  mammalian  &unaof  Europe  have 
taken  place  since  the  glacial  epoch,  and  tnat  the 
great  vicissitudes  in  climate,  which  that  epoch 
(humanly  speaking  of  such  immense  duratioQ, 
as  to  be  measured  at  least  by  tens  or  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years)  implies,  did  not 
produce  any  radical  change  of  Qrpes ;  yet,  in  the 
catTiozoic  periods  we  find  the  whok  dasB  of 
mammals  modified  from  the  most  generalized  to 
the  most  specialized  forms.    And  in  the  intenal 
between  the  existence  on  the  globe  of  the  seas  in 
which  mesozoic  and  cainozoic  deposits  were  re- 
spectively formed,  a  still  more  striking  revohitioa 
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III  animal  life  occurred ; — reptiles  and  amphibi- 
ins  gave  way,  as  predominant  forms,  to  mam- 
aials  and  birds ;  so  that,  if  by  the  test  of  the 
amount  of  biological  change,  we  sought  to  com- 
[lare  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  l^tween  the 
mesozoic  and  cainozoic  ages  with  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  glacial  period  to  the 
present  day,  we  should  have  to  turn  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  of  the  latter  into  millions  in 
the  former. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  brief  summary  of 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  geology  is  pre- 
sented, as  constituting  the  basis  for  a  series  of 
elementary  lessons  upon  the  subject:    (1)  The 
uniformity  of  action  of  natural  laws.     (2)     The 
universal  unrest  of  matter  under  the  mfluence 
of  these  laws.   (3)  The  exceeding  slowness  of  the 
great  changes  that  result  from  this  constant  un- 
rest.    (4)    The  indefinite  length  of  geolo^cal 
time.     (5)  The  definite  order  that  has  prevailed 
in  the  introduction  of  living  forms.     (6)   The 
certain  order  which  prevails  m  the  arrangement 
of  rocks,  and  thus  enables  us,  as  a  rule,  to  de- 
termine the  relative  geological  age  of  any  partic- 
ular rock.     From  these  fundamental  ideas,  we 
are  led  to  recognize  the  gradual  building  up  of 
our  continents  and  the  successive  epochs  of  for- 
mation of  our  great  mountain  ranges.    In  this 
sketch  is  presented  only  the  briefest  outline  of 
the  basis  on  which  geology  is  founded,  space  not 
permitting  a  consideration  of  the  details  of  its 
litholo^cal  or  stratigraphical  aspects.   Neither  is 
it  possible  to  discuss  certain  geological  questions 
of  profound  educational  interest, — such  as  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race,  the  arguments  in 
the  support  of  the  former  existence  of  a  glacial 
periody  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion  to  geology,  etc. 

The  general  omission  of  geology  from  the 
course  of  instruction  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
is  much  to  be  r^retted ;  since,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  culture  or  information,  it  has  many 
claims  to  consideration,  a  few  of  which  are  here 
suff^ested :  (1)  Of  all  sciences  it  most  thoroughly 
culSvates  a  habit  of  inductive  reasoning ;   (2)  It 
80  completely  penneates  physical  geography,  that 
a  knowledge  of  its  elements  is  essential  to  the 
inteUigent  comprehension  of  the  latter ;  (3)  It  is 
obviously  necessary  and  proper,  while  children 
are  taught  that  the  eartn  revolves  around  the 
8un,  and  other  facts  of  the  solar  system,  that 
they  should  also  learn  that  this  earth  of  to-day 
has  had  a  long  and  eventful  history,  and  that 
the  living  forms  upon  it  were  not  created  at  once 
as  we  find  them  now ;  (4)  The  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  truths  of  geology  are  not  only  of 
scientific  interest  and  importance  but  of  great 
general  utility. 

li  it  18  true  that  difficulty  has  arisen  in  com- 
^lunicating  geological  knowledge,  it  has,  probably, 
heen  owing  to  two  causes:  (1)  To  a  hesitation  in 
telling  the  whole  truth,  and,  (2)  to  a  misconcep- 
tjon,  in  teaching,  as  to  what  really  constitute* 
the  essential  part  of  the  science.  It  is  customary 
among  teachers  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of 
strata,  fossils,  etc.,  instead  of  upon  general  un- 


derlying principles.  The  inculcation  of  the  lat- 
ter, at  an  early  age,  by  reference  to  surround- 
ing causes  and  effects,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  earliest  lessons  in  physical  geography,  would 
lay  a  sure  basis  for  the  former,  to  be  studied  if 
desirable  at  a  later  date.  If  you  wish  to  give  a 
child  fundamental  ideas  r^arding  valleys  and 
mountains,  make  him  see  that  every  rain-storm 
carves  out,  in  miniature,  such  surface  features  in 
the  sand-heap  and  the  clay-bank;  and  that  it  re- 
quires but  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  rain-storms  to  increase  indefinitely  the  extent 
of  their  action.  With  a  realization  of  the  powers 
constantly  at  work  producing  such  changes,  the 
student  will  advance  to  an  intelligent  study  of 
the  rocks  and  of  the  fossils,  as  examples  of  some 
of  the  effects  thus  produced. 

The  works  on  geohgyy  exclusive  of  special 
treatises  on  mineralogy  (q.  v.)  and  pakeontolo^y 
(q.  v.),  needed  by  the  general  reader,  to  aid  him 
in  interpreting  his  out-of-door  readings,  are  not 
numerous.  A  few  are  here  su^ested :  Lyell, 
Principles  of  Geology ;  this  shomd  be  thought- 
fully perused  by  every  one  aspiring  to  be  con- 
sidered educated,  and  especially  by  all  en^^ed 
in  the  education  of  others ;  J.  D.  Dana,  llton- 
ual  of  Geology,  which  should  be  at  hand  for 
general  information,  especially  in  American  ^- 
ology ;  Lyell,  Elements  qf  Geology y  for  especial 
information  on  European  geology.  The  Manuals 
qf  Geology,  by  Jukes  and  by  Hauohton.  suggest 
various  views  with  regard  to  the  chemical  and 
physical  nature  of  rocks  and  natural  processes. 
For  local  geology,  and  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  science,  the  Geological  Reports  of  the  vari- 
ous states  of  the  Union,  of  Canada,  and  of 
Great  Britain,  should  be  consulted.  See  also 
D  Archiac,  Histoire  du  Progres  de  la  Geologic, 
which  treats  fully  of  the  general  development 
and  progress  of  the  science.  For  a  graphic  his- 
toiT  of  coal  and  the  coal  measures  (as  developed 
in  rJova  Scotia), see  Dawson,  Acadian  Geology^ 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial  period,  Geikie, 
TJie  Great  Ice  Age;  and  on  the  geological  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  Lyell,  AtUupiUy  qf 
Man;  Lubbock,  Prehistainc  Man;  and  Page, 
Handbook  of  Geological  Terms,  Other  ele- 
mentary works  by  the  same  author,  on  geol- 
ogy and  physical  geography,  will  be  found  of 
assistance  to  the  teacher.  ^\  e  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend to  beginners  any  of  the  numerous  works 
which  aim  at  popularizing  geology.  Most  of 
these  either  endeavor  to  throw  a  sensational 
cast  over  the  subject,  or  are  controvei-sial  in  their 
character;  and,  in  either  case,  are  generally 
more  or  less  unscientific,  because  inexact  and 
inaccurate.  After  the  student  can  separate  the 
correct  from  the  incorrect,  he  will,  however,  find 
that  such  works,  with  all  their  errors,  are  often 
rich  in  newly-discovered  facts,  and  in  ingenious 
presentations  of  those  long  known. 

GEOMETBT  (Gr.  yecjfierpla,  from  yla,  yfj^ 
the  earth,  and  fierpeiv,  to  measure),  tlie  science 
which  treats  of  the  properties  and  relations  of 
magnitudes.  We  get  the  elements  of  this  science 
as  well  as  the  word  used  to  designate  it  from  the 
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ancneiit  Greeks.     Etymologically,  the  word  k 
syaonymous  with  our  term  Iwui  survetrinf/;  but 
It  do^  not  appear  that  it  ever  had  si'inply  this 
fflgnification.    As  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the 
hjstoiy  of  the  subject,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  body  of  theoretical  truths  and  problems  des- 
ignated by  this  term.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Plato, 
the  word  yeuuerp-a  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
ajoy  more  specific  reference  to  land  measuring, 
than  It  has  with  us ;  for,  when  he  spoke  of  (jJod 
(Of  or)  as  geometrizing,  he  certainly  had  no  refer- 
ence to  land  surveying.    But  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  trace  the  histoiy  of  geom- 
etiy,  nor  to  give  even  a  risuitU  of  its  truths 
and  methods.  The  object  is  to  point  out  its  place 
and  function  m  a  scheme  of  genend  education, 

rand  to  offer  certain  practical  suggestions  in  re- 
i  to  the  methods  of  teaching  it.    These  will 
presented  in  connection  with  the  foUowim? 
mquines  and  confflderations. 

I'  How  should  thin  subject  he  approached,  in 
thejirst  instance,  by  the  learner?    The  proper 
reply  to  this  is,  he  should  first  become  acquainted 
with  the  leading  facts  of  pUne  geometry,  with- 
out any  attempt  at   scientific    demonstration; 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  chief  excel- 
lence of  geometry,  as  a  means  of  mental  im- 
provement, lies  in  its  admirable  body  of  prac- 
tical logic.     It  is,  in  pert,  in  consequence  of  this 
very  fact  that  the  learner  should  have  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
science,  as  facts,  before  he  attempts  to  reason 
upon  them.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
logical  faculty  is  not  the  inventive  faculty.  In  gen- 
eral, it»  materials  must  be  furnished  it.  EspeciaUy 
IS  this  true  with  reference  to  fundamental  truths 
Ihe  history  of  the  development  of  science  affords 
abundant  proof  that  these  truths  are  furnished 
to  the  logical  faculty  rather  than  by  it.    Thus 
the  theorems,  If  one  straight  line  meet  anothe^ 
^atghthne,  the  sum  (/  the  a^iqles  farmed  equals 
two  right  angles;  The  sum  of  the  angles^tf  a 
triangle  u  two  right  angles;  The  square  descHbed  \ 
on  the  hypoih^ntise  (f  a  righimngled  trianqle 
tseqtnmdenito  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the 
other  two  sides;  The  circumference  <f  a  circle  is 
a  ittUe  more  than  three  times  its  diameter;  and 
many  others,  were  known  to  men  as  facts,  and 
ttieir  practical  significance  was  weU  underatood, 
loi^b^ore  their  logical  connection  with  axioms 
and  defimtions  was  traced.   As  it  has  been  with 
the  race,  so  it  should  be  with  the  individual ; 
the  facts  are  needed  as  a  basis  for  logical  inquiry. 
We  cannot  reason  about  that  concerning  which 

IL^^  ^^^^^  ''''  ''^*^"?-  Meed,  this  principle 
has  been  almost  universally  acknowledgT^l  in  the 
construction  of  our  text-books  on  geometiy  up- 

f^i    ^^""f^^^i^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^  upon  the  syithet^ 
i«d  model,    trom  the  time  orKuchd,  it  least, 
to  the  pr^nt  time,  the  custom  has  been  to  state 
,wiT    '°  ^''""*^  proposition  before  attempt- , 
Mg  to  demonstrate  it ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient.  ' 
ine  mere  statement  of  such  a  truth  does  not  give 

I^Z^"^""^  °i"?*^  *  sufficiently  clear  and  full 
apwehension  of  it  to  interest  the  attention  or  to 
guide  the  thought.     What  is  needed  by  the  in- 


dividual student  is  exactly  what  w»  ymsU 
by  the  race,  as  antecedent  to  kigica]  inqsinr:  i^ 
needs  to  know  the  fact  and  to  peroare  iteprrtii 
significance,  before  he  attempts  to  reaaoo  ibw: 
it   For  example,  ii  the  tyro  has  \duradi  kru. 
that  he  cannot  take  three  given  rods  ad.  tj 
placing  their  ends  together,  make  trai^fc 
different  forms,  he  is  prepared  to  unddSci 
and  reason  upon  the  &et  that  Mutually  9^^-^ 
lateral  triangles  are  etjuaL     Again,  if  he  i» 
experimented  with  two  sets  of  prc^iortioittlpii 
and  found  that  he  can  oomtnne  them  ooh  is* 
triangles  of  the  same  shiqie,  he  is  prepaid tcU 
intelligently  interested  in  the  reasooii^  iki 
proves  that,  If  two  triangles  hare  theirkm- 
ogous  sides  proportiotud,  tltey  are  similar.  Aai 
so  of  all  the  fundamental  triitl»  oi  plaae  ^sb- 
etry.      Much    of    the    superficial   tod  ntobt 
mechanical,  memoriter  work  ^diich  is  dw  k 
pupils  in  geometiy  is  caused  Inr  tbear  hani^  i 
adequate  conception  of  the  hcto  about  vbi 
they  are  attempting  to  reason.    Onoe  dtov  tir 
pupil  by  measurement  that  the  cmmMdaactfi 
a  given  circle  is  a  little  over  three  times  itsdiu 
eter,  and  he  will  be  induced  to  inquiie  vb^ 
it  is  so  in  another,  and  finidly  if  this  is  tiw  q 
all  circles.    Again,  let  him  draw  aevesal  piis  i 
chords  intersecting  in  a  circle,  and  by  asai 
measurement  find  that  the  segments  are  pxi^ 
cally  proportional,  and  his  curiosity  nttanik 
prompts  him  to  inquire  why  it  is  sa    Fimlh.i 
few  illustrations  of  the  mechanical  vafaie  o^  t^ 
truths  with  which  they  are  becoming  funiiiar  vii 
with  most  pupils,  give  added  zest  to  their  stodT 
'  and  acquisition.  I'o  know  that  ihe  brace  sd&b 
the  frame  because  the  angles  of  a  triai^k  cuik^ 
be  changed  without  changing  the  sides,  whik  tket 
of  a  quadrilateral  can  :  to  see  how  the  caxiKOis 
can  square  his  foundation,  cakukte  the  ks^ 
of  his  brace  or  rafter,  on  the  {»incipie  that  tk 
square  on  the  hypotenuse  is  equivaJent  to  tb 
sum  of  the  squares  on  the  two  otl^r  sides  of  i 
right-angled  trian^;  how  inacoessible  hdgfao. 
and  the  distances  between  inaccessible  obyeib. 
can  be  determined  by  the  {Hx>perty  oi  simBv 
triangles — these,  and  the  like  appbcs^tksm  of  die 
principles  he  is  about  to  investigate,  give  an  air 
of  practical  reality  to  the  abstract  qiecaUtMoi 
of  the  science,  which  will  be  found  exoeedii^ 
I  helpful  and  stimulating  to  the  student 
!      U.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  geometrn 
j  is  a  mechanical  as  well  as  a  logical  sciemce.  No 
I  more  mischievous  mistake  can  be  made  thaa  to 
underrate  the  problems  of  geometiy;  nerenhefc* 
this  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  with  teaehas 
While  some  teachers  permit  the  pupfl  to  omil 
these  problems  in  construction  altogether,  others 
allow  him  the  almost  equally  pernidoas  habit 
of  describing  the  construction  without  actaallr 
performing  the  work  according  to  thedescripHoo. 
'ilius,  they  allow  him  to  teU  how  an  ai^  is 
6t8ecte(^  without  requiring  him  actuail^  to  oinct 
a  given  angle;   they  accept  a  chmisf  descnp- 
tion  of  the  process  of  iuscribing  a  drde  in  a 
triangle,  illustrated  by  a  free-haM  cancatuzv  ci 
the  thing  itself,  instead  of  requiring  a  neat  and 
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Aocarate  construction  upon  correct  geometrical 
prindplee.    Now,  this  is  geometry  with  the  ac- 
tual geometry  left  out.  Nor  is  it  simply  that  the 
mere  mechanical  part  (not  an  inconsiderable  or 
unimportant  part)  is  left  out ;  but  any  critical 
examination  of  such  pupils  will  usually  show 
that  the  logical  part  is  also  omitted;  in  short,  that 
the  pupil  neither  comprehends  the  nature  of  the 
pruceas  and  the  reasons  for  its  several  steps,  nor 
IS  actually  able  to  execute  it.  While  it  is  possible 
for  a  person  to  have  the  mechanical  faculty  in  a 
high  degree,  and  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and 
yet,  being  deficient  in  the  logical  faculty,  to  fail  of 
being  a  good  geometrician,  it  is  equally  possible, 
and,  as  the  subject  is  too  commonly  taught  it 
k  quite  common,  to  find  those  who  have  fair 
logical  powers,  or  who  have  learned  the  for- 
mulas of  logic,  80  destitute  of  mechanical  ability 
or  culture,  that  they  utterly  fail  to  appreciate 
the  real  spirit  of  geometry,  even  though  they 
may  know,  and  be  able  to  demonstrate,  its  chief 
propositions.     Nor  are  the  skill  and  taste  requi- 
site to  effect  neat  and  accurate  geometrical  con- 
structions, attainments  to  be  despised  in  secur- 
ing an  education.     Shall  we  study  the  science 
of  form,  and  not  cultivate  taste,  eye,  or  hand  in 
reference  to  form?    Shall  we  call  a  person  pro- 
ficient in  the  science  of  extension  and  form,  who 
cannot  construct  a  parallelogram,  and  whose  taste 
and  eye  are  so  completely  uneducated,  that  he 
cannot  discriminate  oetween  a  right  angle  and 
an  angle  of  85  or  95  degrees,  and  who  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  construct  either? 
Moreover,  the  zest  which  the  construction  of  neat 
and  accurate  figures  adds  to  the  study,  and  the 
clearness  of   perception  which  is  thus  induced, 
are  most  helpruL  in  the  course  here  recommend- 
ed, a  student  will  never  be  called  upon  to  demon- 
strate a  proposition  in  plane  geometry,  the  figure 
for  which  he  cannot  construct  upon  geometrical 
principles ;  nor,  in  any  well-conducted  class,  will 
the  pupils  pass  any  proposition,  the  figures  for 
which  they  have  not  so  constructed,     it  is  not 
intended  that  every  figure  used  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstration  should  be  thus  constructed ; 
but  it  is  urged  that  the  pupil  should  be  able  to 
,  conatruct  every  figure  thus,  and  that  he  diould 
frequently  be  required  to  do  this ;  and,  moreover, 
it  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  positive  power  to  in- 
vestigate geometrical  truth    begotten    of   this 
method.     Who  that  has  ever  attained  any  pro- 
ficiency in  geometrical  investigation  does  not 
know  the  value  of  an  accurately  constructed 
figure  ?   This  is,  generally,  the  very  first  step  in 
an  original  investigation,  the  construction  itself 
often  suggesting  the  entire  line  of  thought. 

m.  But,  passing  from  preliminaries,  suppose 
the  student  ready  to  commence  the  study  of  the 
body  of  geometrical  propositions  which  make 
up  the  BSements  of  Geometry,  and  to  learn  how 
to  demonstrate  Uiem.  What  should  he  find 
presented  to  him  ?  Most  assuredly,  a  weli  clas- 
sified arrcmgement  of  the  subject  matter  is  a 
prime  requisite  in  a  branch  of  study  which  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  being  the  most  perfect  of 
the  sciences.   It  is,  however,  a  singular  fact,  that 


no  such  classification  has  been  commonly  found 
in  our  text-books.  The  sole  principle  of  the  ar- 
rangement in  Euclid,  which  has  prevailed  for  so 
many  centuries,  is  to  demonstrate  at  first  such 
propositions  as  are  elementary,  and  hence  of 
essential  use  in  subsequent  demonstrations.  Of 
course,  such  an  order  of  sequence  as  this  is  a  ne- 
cessity ;  but  is  there  not  that  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject  matter  which  calls  for  a  more  scien- 
tific arrangement?  We  venture  to  suggest  the  fd- 
lowing :  (1 )  The  concepts  of  plane  geometry  are 
the  straight  line,  the  circumference  of  the  circle^ 
and  the  angle;  (2)  The  two  fundamental  inquiries 
are  concerning  magnitude  and  form,  the  latter 
of  which  resiuts  from  position.  Bearing  these 
statements  in  mind  we  shall  commence  with  the 
simplest  concept,  the  straight  line.  But  shall 
our  first  inquiry  be  concerning  magnitude,  or 
concerning  form  or  position?  There  are  two 
ways  of  measuring  a  straight  line,  (1)  the  direct 
way,  by  applying  one  line  to  another,  and  (2)  the 
indirect  way,  as  in  trigonometry,  when,  having 
two  sides  and  an  included  angle  of  a  triangle 
given,  we  determine  the  third  side,  etc.  Now, 
m  the  first,  there  is  little  or  no  science,  and  the 
second  is  not  elementary.  Hence,  we  dismiss 
the  question  of  magnitude,  and  turn  to  the  ques- 
tion of  position,  wmch  gives  rise  to  form.  Here 
we  at  once  find  legitimate  objects  of  inquiry, 
and  Hie  relative  position  of  two  straight  lines 
will  be  the  fii^  section.  The  subdivisicms  will 
be  of  perpendiculars,  of  oblique  line^,  qf  paral- 
lels. As  these  are  all  the  positions  that  straight 
lines  can  occupy  with  reference  to  each  other, 
we  have  exhausted  this  line  of  thought.  Pass- 
ing to  the  circumference,  we  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion of  magnitude  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
we  did  in  me  case  of  the  straight  line.  The  direct 
measurement  by  the  application  of  an  arc  in- 
volves no  science  ;  and  the  indirect,  as  when  we 
determine  the  circumference  from  the  radius,  is 
a  remote  inquiry.  Hence,  the  question  of  posi- 
tion recurs.  Comparing  the  straight  line  and 
the  circumference  as  to  relative  position,  we  find 
the  elementary  properties  of  chords,  secants,  and 
tangents.  Comparing  two  circumferences  as  to 
relative  position,  we  have  external  tangency,  in- 
tersection, internal  tangencv,  or  one  ^olly  in- 
terior to  the  other ;  and  thus  we  exhaust  this 
line  of  inquiry.  Reaching  the  angle,  we  find 
that  the  elementary  method  of  measuring  an 
angle  (by  an  arc)  is  the  fundamental  object, 
while  the  relative  position  of  angles  is  an  unim- 
portant inquiry.  Hence,  we  treat  the  measure- 
ment of  an  angle  by  an  arc;  and  have  the 
elementary  propositions  concerning  the  angle  at 
the  center',  the  atujle  between  intersecting  chordSy 
the  inscribed  angle,  the  angle  between  two 
secants,  etc.  We  thus  complete  the  fundamental 
inquiries  relating  to  the  simple  concepts,  and 
proceed  to  treat  them  as  combined  in  figures. 
The  first  inquiry  now  concerns  the  relative  mag- 
nitudes of  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  single  figure; 
the  second,  the  comparison  of  figures.  Now, 
there  are  three  ideas  to  be  taken  as  oases  of  com- 
parison; namely,  (1)  equality,  (2)  similarity,  and 
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(3)  emiivalence ;  out  of  the  last  of  which  grows 
the  idea  of  area.  Having  treated  these  topics, 
we  have  exhausted  the  subject  of  elementary  plane 
geometry.  No  other  elementary  inquiry  can  arise; 
and  no  subsequent  inquiries  can  be  carried  for- 
ward except  on  the  basis  of  these.  Thus  we 
have  hastily  sketched  the  outlines  of  a  scientific 
arrangement ;  but  our  special  purpose  is  to  in- 
sist, tnat  some  logical  order  of  sequence  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  student,  whether 
It  be  this,  or  some  better  one. 

IV,  Hints  concerning  class-room  work, — The 
order  of  arrangement  in  the  treatment  of  a  geo- 
metrical proposition  should  be  early  fixed  in  the 
student's  mind ;  namely,  (1)  The  general  state- 
ment of  the  proposition ;  (2)  The  illustration  of 
this  statement  by  reference  to  a  particular  dia- 
gram ;  (3)  Any  additional  construction  which 
may  be  necessary  to  the  demonstration  ;  (4)  The 
demonstration  proper.  The  exact  language  of 
the  text-book  should  always  be  used  in  the  state- 
ment of  propositions,  and  in  quoting  definitions 
and  all  fundamental  principles,  unless  such  lan- 

rge  is  changed  by  the  instructor  or  student 
a  particular  reason ;  but  the  demonstration 
should  not  be  memorized,  although  the  general 
order  of  thought  should  necessarily  be  retained, 
and  the  spint  and  style  of  the  language  be  pre- 
served. The  diagram  should  alwajrs  be  con- 
structed on  the  blackboard  by  the  pupil,  with- 
out prompting  from  any  source.  When  the  con- 
struction IS  complete*,  he  should  usually  stand  at 
the  board,  and  trace  the  line  of  thought  by  point- 
ing to  the  figure,  as  he  proceeds  in  the  demonstra- 
tion. Some  have  thought  it  best  to  use  the  Arabic 
figures  to  designate  points,  lines,  etc.,  instead  of 
the  capital  letters,  as  ordinarily  found  in  our 
text-books,  the  purpose  being  to  prevent  mere 
memorizing ;  but  m  reference  to  this,  it  is  to 
be  said  that,  besides  its  exceeding  inelegance,  and 
the  fact,  moreover,  that  the  capital  letters  are  a 
part  of  the  language  of  the  science,  the  device  is 
of  little  or  no  use  as  a  preventive  of  memorizing. 
It  is  quite  as  easy  for  a  pupil  who  is  so  disposea, 
to  memorize  by  the  mere  position  or  appearance 
of  the  parts,  with  figures  to  designate  them,  or 
even  without  any  characters  attached,  as  by  means 
of  letters.  The  pupil  can  make  as  perfect  a  par- 
rot-like recitation,  oy  merely  memorizing  every 
statement  as  referring  to  certain  parts  of  the 
diagram,  and  by  using  me  barbarous  diction,  *^line 
this,"  "  line  that,"  etc.,  which  may  be  heard  in 
some  class  rooms,  as  he  can  in  any  other  way. 
Our  counsel  is,  use  the  lauguarje  of  tite  science 
(the  letters),  and  depend  on  something  less  su- 
perficial, to  prevent  all  improper  memorizing. 
In  referring  to  antecedent  propositions  constitut- 
ing the  basis  of  the  argument,  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant that  the  proposition  be  quoted,  than  that 
its  number  be  given ;  for  the  latter  is  of  no  sort 
of  use  except  as  a  mere  class-room  convenience, 
while  the  former  method  is  of  essential  service  in 
bringing  out  the  argument,  and  also  in  keeping 
the  truths  of  the  science  fresh  in  the  mind,  and 
familiar  on  the  tongue.  Such  methods  should 
constitute  the  ordinary  class-room  drill;  but  there 


are  others  which  must  not  be  neglected,  nor  be 
unfrequent. — First  among  these  is  the  giving 
of  outlines  of  demonstrations  without  going 
through  the  details,  and  without  reference  to  a 
diagram,  lliis  is  one  of  the  best  testa  of  pro- 
ficiency which  can  be  applied,  and  the  whole 
subject  should  be  repeatedly  reviewed  in  this 
way.  Again  frequent  reviews  of  groups  of 
theorems,  without  demonstrations,  are  essential. 
Thus,  the  teacher  may  call  for  the  propoeitioDfl 
concerning  equality  <^  triangles^  the  elementary 
propositions  concerning  tlie  measurement  if 
angles,  the  propositions  concerning /x7raZi2ei!s,  etc. 
When  a  stiident  is  assigned  sudi  a  topic,  be 
should  give  all  the  facts  embraced  under  it  (defi- 
nitions, propositions,  coroUarieB,  and  scholiums), 
without  being  prompted.  These  three  daases  of 
exercises  will  form  the  staple  of  all  claafrrtxHD 
work. — For  a  final  review,  students  may  be  set 
to  tracing  certain  lines  of  thought  runmng 
through  the  whole  subiect  Thus,  given  the  sub- 
ject of  eqxtalittfy  he  will  define  it,  distinguisb  it 
from  nearlv  related  notions,  such  as  similarity 
and  equivalence,  show  that  the  two  latter  notions 
make  up  the  former,  classify  all  the  propoeitioiis 
of  elementary  geometry  which  relate  to  equidity. 
and  be  able  to  give  them  with  their  demonstra- 
tions, pointing  out  any  common  principle  which 
may  seem  to  run  through  the  demonstratioos. 
In  reference  to  the  latter  he  will  find  that 
efjuality  is  always  proved  by  the  mere  applica- 
tion of  one  figure  to  the  other,  with  the  modifi- 
cation, that  in  case  of  efpiolUt/  by  symmetry  the 
figures  are  divided  into  parts,  which  parts  are 
then  applied  as  before.  In  like  manner,  be  can 
be  set  to  study  the  subject  of  similarUif,  Such 
a  study  will  not  be  merely  a  review  of  the  sec- 
tion on  equality,  or  that  on  similarity ,  since  these 
ideas  are  the  basis  of  the  thought  in  many  pso- 
positions  where  they  do  not  constitute  the  main 
subject,  or  purpose.  In  fact,  it  will  be  found  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  propositions  of  geometiy 
involve  one  or  the  other  of  these  notions  (equaBt^ 
and  similarity)  as  the  basis  of  thought.  Again 
he  may  be  set  to  select  and  study  the  propoa- 
tions  relating  to  form,  and  then  those  in  woidi 
magnitude  is  the  object  of  inquiry ;  these  two  . 
ideas  dividing  between  them  tne  whole  domain 
of  geometricS  truth. — Finally  it  is  of  the  high- 
est importance,  that,  from  first  to  last,  the  pqHl 
be  trained  in  the  practical  application  of  the  ab- 
stract truths  as  fast  as  they  are  learned.  No  trath 
is  well  learned  until  it  can  be  applied ;  and  it 
would  be  quite  incredible  to  one  who  has  not 
had  large  observation,  how  fully  one  may  appear 
to  understand  a  geometrical  truth,  and  yet  be 
totally  unable  to  apply  it  The  writer  has  ex- 
amined in  geometry  nundreds  of  students  desii^ 
ing  to  enter  college  in  "  advanced  standing,"  and 
has  made  this  a  matter  of  careful  observation. 
For  example,  he  has  usually  asked  such  stud^ts. 
"  IIow  do  you  find  the  area  of  a  spherical  tri- 
angle ?"  Generally  the  answer  has  been  promptly 
given,  "By  multiplying  the  spherical  excess  by  th* 
tri-roctangular  triangle;"'  and,  quite  generally,  the 
candidate  has  been  found  able  to  demonstnUe 
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the  proposition.  But  in  no  instance  has  the 
examiner  OTer  found  a  student,  who  had  not  been 
trained  iD  the  practical  application  of  the  state- 
ment, able  to  compute  the  area  of  a  triangle  the 
angles  of  which  are,  say  110°,  94<^,  and  87^,  on  a 
sphere,  the  radius  of  wiiich  is  2  feet.  In  fact,  they 
coiild  tell  what  a  tri-rectangular  triangle  is,  what 
part  of  the  sphere  it  is,  and  what  the  roherical 
excess  is;  but  not  one  could  actually  nnd  the 
number  of  square  inches  in  the  area  of  the  tri- 
angle. A  student  may  appear  to  have  thoroughly 
nu^red  solid  geometry,  and  yet  be  totally  unable 
to  solve  such  a  problem  as,  To  find  how  many  bar- 
rels of  water  a  dstern  in  the  form  of  the  frustum 
of  a  cone  will  contain.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  teacher  of  geometry  should  never  allow 
his  pupils  to  omit  the  practical  examples. 

V .  Geometrical  Invention, — This  term  is  used 
to  designate  the  power  to  discover  demonstra- 
tions of  propositions  or  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems. Many  excellent  teachers  quite  overrate  the 
ordinary  student^s  power  in  this  direction.  Some 
have  even  thought,  that,  from  the  first,  a  pupil  can 
be  led  to  discover  the  demonstrations  of  all  the 
propositions.  New  classes  may,  indeed,  make  com- 
mendable progress  in  geometry,  and  have  put 
into  their  hands  only  the  mere  statement  of  prop- 
ositions ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  they  do  not 
oiiginate  the  demonstrations  which  they  bring 
into  the  class ;  they  simply  look  them  up  in  other 
text-books,  and  thus  learn  them.     After  a  pupil 
has  acquired  a  considerable  stock  of  geometrical 
knowledge,  any  real  test  will  show  tmit  original 
demonstrations  are  but  slowly  evolved,  even  of  the 
amplest  propositions.   Many  students  have  little 
or  no  capacity  in  this  direction;  and,  therefore,  to 
make  it  the  staple  of  geometrical  teaching  would 
be  supreme  folly.  Some  exercise  of  this  kind  may, 
and  snould,  be  given  from  an  early  stage  of  the 
study;  and  students  may  be  stimulated  and  helped 
in  the  work,  so  that  all  the  ability  for  such  exer- 
cise, which  really  exists  in  the  class,  may  be  brought 
out;  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
to  expect  that  any  large  amount  of  such  ability 
can  be  developed  in  the  majority  of  students  of 
elementary  geometry.   Certainly,  this  is  not  the 
pmpose  for  which  geometry  holds  its  eminent 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  colleges.    It  is, 
that  students  may  learn  what  a  logical  argument 
is  and  how  to  frame  it,  from  the  study  of  such 
arguments,  carefully  elaborated  and  expressed  by 
the  ripest  culture.    What  but  the  most  clumsy 
work  can  be  expected  from  the  tyro  in  framing 
8uch  arguments,  if  he  has  not  had  much  study  of 
the  best  models  ?    To  put  a  demonstration  in 
good  form,  as  well  as  to  evolve  it,  is  the  ripest 
fruit  of  scholarship,  not  the  daily  work  of  begin- 
ners ;  the  ability  to  do  either  is  to  be  acquired, 
m  the  first  instance,  by  a  protracted  and  careful 
study  of  the  work  of  masters.    It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  these  remarks  to  discourage  all  attempts 
to  aecure  original  demonstrations,  but  to  guard 
against  a  serious  error  into  which  enthusiastic 
and  ambitious  teachers  are  in  danger  of  falling ; 
and  the  conclusion  is,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
pupils  must  be  furnished  with  the  demonstrations 


of  elementary  geometry,  either  by  a  text-book, 
or  by  the  hints  of  a  competent  and  Judicious 
teacher  ;  and  that  it  ia  best  that  it  should  be  so. 
But  let  liot  this  topic  of  geometrical  invention 
be  confounded  with  that  ol  practical  exercise  in 
applying  the  truths  leamea.  The  latter  is,  as 
has  been  said,  essential  for  all,  but  especiaUy  im- 
portant  for  those  who  are  dull  of  apprehension. 

YI.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  great 
change  has  come  about,  within  the  last  century,  in 
reference  to  the  kind  of  demonstration  which  is 
admissible  in  geometry.  Formerly,  geometricians 
were  totally  averse  to  admitting  any  conception 
of  motion  or  time  into  a  ^metrical  argument. 
These  were  rigidly  excluded  as  foreign  to  t^e 
subject  and  as  defiling  its  purity.  Both  are  now 
freely  admitted.  Again,  the  infinitesimal  meth- 
od was  formerly  as  rigidly  excluded,  but  is  now 
coming  to  be  admitted.  These  methods  greatly 
facilitate  geometrical  inquiry,  and  are  now  free- 
ly used  by  the  best  writers  and  teachers.  (See 
Mathematics.)    

GEOBGETOWN  COLLEGE,  at  Geoige- 
town,  D.  C,  was  founded  in  1789,  but  was  not 
chartered  until  1815.  It  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution,  under  the  direction  of  members  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus;  and  is  supported  by  fees 
from  students.  In  the  classical  department,  tiie 
entire  course,  including  the  preparatory  dasses, 
is  of  seven  years,  the  last  four  of  which  corre* 

rnd  generally  with  the  classical  course  of  most 
lerican  colleges.  The  institution  has  a  well- 
equipped  astronomical  observatory,  philosopWcal 
and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals, 
shells,  etc.  The  college  library  contains  30,000 
voliunes,  amongst  which  there  are  many  rare  and 
curious  works.  One  hundred  of  these  volumes 
were  printed  between  the  years  1460  and  1520; 
three  manuscripts  are  anterior  to  the  year  1400^ 
and  many  others  are  of  almost  as  early  a  date. 
The  society  libraries  contain  about  3,000  volumes. 
The  charge  for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  etc.,  is  $325 
a  year;  the  regular  chaige  for  day  scholars  is- 
^0  a  year.  In  Washington,  there  is  a  medical 
department,  established  m  1851,  and  also  a  law 
department,  established  in  1 870.  In  1875-6,  there^ 
were,  in  the  classical  department,  19  instructors 
and  215  students,  of  whom  54  were  of  the  col- 
legiate grade ;  in  the  medical  department,  there 
were  13  instructors  and  80  students ;  in  the  law 
department,  4  instructors  and  39  students.  At  the 
commencement  in  1876,  the  degree  of  A.  B.  was 
conferred  on  7  graduates.  The  presidents  of  the 
college,  with  the  date  of  appointment,  have  been 
asfoUows:  the  Rev.  Robert  Plunket,  1791-3; 
the  Rev.  Robert  Molyneux,  1793-6 ;  the  Rev. 
Louis  W.  Dubourg,  1796-9  ;  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Neale,  1799-1806  ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Molyneux, 
1806-8;  the  Rev.  Wm.  Matthews,  >808-10; 
the  Rev.  Francis  Neale,  1810-12;  the  Rev. 
John  Grassi,  1812-17 ;  the  Rev.  Benedict  J. 
Fenwick,  181 7-1 8 ;  the  Rev.  Anthony  Kohlmann^ 
1818-20;  the  Rev.  Enoch  Fenwick,  1820-22; 
the  Rev.  Benedict  J.  Fenwick,  1822-25 ;  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Dubuisson,  1825-6 ;  the  Rev. 
William  Feiner,  1826-9 ;   the  Rev.  John  G. 
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Beschter,  March,  1829-Sep.,  29;  the  Rev.  Thomas 
MuDedy,  1829-37;  the  liev.  William  McSheny, 
1837-9  ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  liOpez,  Jan.  1840- 
April  1840;  the  Rev.  James  Ryder.  1840-45;  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Mulledy,  Jan.,  1845- Aug.,  45 ;  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Mulledy,  1845-8 ;  the  Rev.  James 
Ryder,  1848-51;  the  Rev.  CTiarles  H.  Stonestreet, 
1851-2;  the  Rev.  Bernard  A.  Maguire,  1852-8 ; 
the  Rev.  John  Early,  1858-66;  the  Rev.  Bernard 
A.  Maguire,  1866-70;  the  Rev.  John  Early,  1870- 
73 ;  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Healy,  appointed  in  1873 
«nd  still  (1876)  in  office. 

aEOBGETOWir  OOLIiEGE,  at  Geoive- 
town,  Scott  Co.,  Ky.,  chartered  in  1829,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Baptists.  It  is  supported  by 
tuition  fees  and  the  income  of  an  endowment  of 
neariy  375,000.  The  real  estate  of  the  college  is 
TBlued  at  about  375,000.  The  library  contains 
between  5,000  and  6,000  volumes.  The  institution 
lias  good  philosophical  and  chemical  i^paratus,  a 
cabinet  of  mineralB,  fossils,  and  shells,  and  a  mu- 
seum of  curiosities.  It  comprises  an  academic 
or  preparatory  course  and  a  collegiate  course.  The 
curriculum  is  distributed  into  the  following  depart- 
ments of  study:  (1)  English;  (2)  Latin;  (3) 
Greek;  (4)  Modem  languages;  (5)  Mathematics; 
(6)  Physiail  Sciences ;  (7)  History  and  Political 
Economy;  (8)  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  Any 
student  who  completes  the  course  in  any  one  de- 
partment  receives  the  title  of  Proficient  in  that 
-department.  Other  degrees  are  Bachelor  of 
Sciences  for  the  full  English  course;  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  if  I^atin  and  Greek  be  added;  Master  of 
Arts  for  the  complete  course.  The  Western  Bap- 
tist Theological  Institute  is  connected  with  the 
<x>Ilege.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  collegiate  course 
is  350  per  year,  and  in  the  academic  course  340. 
Candidates  for  the  ministry  receive  instruction 
free,  and  needy  students  who  intend  to  teach  are 

S'ven  credit  for  tuition  until  they  are  able  to  pay. 
1 1876,  there  wert*  8  instructors  and  107  students 
(84  collegiate  and  23  preparatory).  The  presi- 
dents of  the  college,  with  date  of  appointment, 
have  been  as  follows :  Wm.  Staughton,  I).  D., 
1829;  Joel  S.  Bacon,  D.  D.,  1830;  B.  F.  Fams- 
worth,  1836 ;  Rockwood  Giddings,  D.  D.,  1838  ; 
Howard  Malcom,  D.  D.,  1840;  J.  L.  lieynolds, 
D.  D.,  1850;  Duncan  R.  Campbell,  I).  D.,  1852  ; 
N.  M.  Crawford,  D.  D.,  1865;  B.  Manly,  Jr., 
1).  I).,  1871  (the  present  incumbent,  1876). 

GBOBGIA,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states 
of  the  American  union,  was  first  settled  at 
Savannah,  by  colonists  from  England,  under 
Gen.  James  Oglethorpe,  in  1733.  Its  present 
area  is  58,000  sq.  m. ;  and  its  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1870,  was  1 ,184,109,  included 
in  which  were  545,142  colored  persons,  40  In- 
dians, and  1  Chinaman.  According  to  its  entire 
populatibn,  it  ranked  as  the  12th  among  the 
states ;  and,  as  to  colored  population,  as  the  1st. 
Its  gain  in  population,  during  the  ten  years 
prec^ng,  was  1 2  per  cent 

EditcittioTKxl  History. — The  original  constitu- 
tion of  this  state,  adopted  in  1777,  contained  a 
provision  requiring  schools  to  be  "erected  in  each 
£0\mty,  and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of 


the  state"  ;  but  this  was  omitted  in  the  reviskm 
of  1789,  educational  affairs  being  left  to  the 
regulation  of  the  general  assembly.   In  1783,  the 
assembly  donated   1,000  acres  of  land  to  each 
county  for  the  support  of  free  schools ;  and.  in 
1784,  40,000  acres  were  given  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  state  university,  which  was  diartemi 
in  1785.     In  1792.  an  act  was  passed  appfopriat- 
ing  1,000  acres  for  the  endowment  of  an  acadony 
in  each  county  of  the  state.    In  1817,  the  sum 
of  3250,000  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
schools  for  the  poor.    According  to  the  oex»i5 
of  1860,  there  were  in  the  state  32  colleges  and 
high  schools,    with   3,302  students ;    ana  17d2 
public  schools,  containing  56,087  pupils,  the  total 
mcome  for  the  support  of  which  was  3449561 
Georjgia  was  quite  celebrated  for  the  number  and 
exce]£;nce  of  her  female  seminaries.     Tliere  was, 
however,  no  regularly  oraanized  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  supported  by  public  taxation,  and 
open  to  all  classes ;  althougn  efforta  were  made 
in  1845,  and  again  in  1856,  to  estaUish  soch  a 
system.     In  1849,  a  law  existed  giving  820,0(Mt. 
to  be  divided  among  the  several  counties  of  the 
state  to  support  schools  for  poor  children ;  but 
such  was  the  general  apathy  m  regard  to  Ques- 
tion, that  32  counties  failed  to  miS^e  any  retain 
so  as  to  obtain  their  portion  of  the  eDdowment 
In  1850,  there  were  213,903  native  white  adnltg 
in  the  state,  of  whom  20  per  cent  were  unable  tc> 
read  and  write.  In  1860,  the  number  of  illitentei 
had  been  reduced  to  18  per  cent.     The  slate 
constitution  of  1868  provided  for  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  ''a  thorough  system  of  general  educatkn. 
to  be  forever  free  to  all  children  of  the  state,'*  and 
created  the  office  of  state  school  commissioner,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  oonaent 
of  the  senate,  and  to  hold  his  office  for  the  same 
term  as  the  governor.    An  act  establishing  sndi 
a  system  of  public  instruction  was  passed  Oct 
13.,  1870,  under  which  many  schools  were  put  in 
operation,  under  the  supervision  of    the  fint 
school  commissioner,  J.  K.  Lewis.     His  report 
made  in  1871,  showed  that  there  were  enrofled 
in  the  schools  42,914  white  pupils,  and  6,664 
colored,  making  a  total  of  49,578.     Veiy  great 
mismanagement  and  imprudence,  however,  ditf- 
acterized  the  operations  of  those  who  had  the 
direction  of  the  school  system  during  that  year; 
the  school  fimd  was  diverted  from  its  legitimate 
object,  a  lai^  debt  was  contracted,  and  many 
defects  were  found  to  exist  in  the  school  bv. 
From  these  causes,  the  schools  were  closed  dar- 
ing the  year  1872.  In  that  year,  Gustavus  J.  Orr 
was  appointed  school  commissioner ;  and  under 
his  advice,  a  new  law  was  passed  (Jan.  19..  1872), 
in  pursuance  of  which  the  system  as  it  exists  at 
present  was  organized-    llie  year  1873  opened 
with  brighter  prospects.  The  school  funds  whidi 
had  been  accumulating  from  the  regular  sources 
had  been  faithfully  kept ;  and  the  law  providine 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  1 871  had  yielded 
3174,000,  which  sum  was  apportioned  among  the 
counties,  and  faithfully  disbursed.    The  regular 
school  fund  had  accumulated  to  the  amount  of 
$250,000,  which  also  was  properly  appcu^oned. 
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Under  theee  circtnnstanoes,  the  schools  that  year 
made  considerable  progress.  The  annual  report 
of  Commissioner  C)rr,  for  1873,  showed  that 
there  were  in  attendance  at  the  schools  83,677 
pupils,  of  whom  63,922  were  white  children,  and 
19,755  were  colored.  During  the  next  year,  the 
attendance  increased  to  135,541, — whites,  93,170, 
colored,  42371.  The  amount  of  school  funds 
apportioned  in  1874,  was  8265,000.  The  report 
for  the  year  1875  showed  a  still  further  increase, 
the  aggregate  attendance  being  156,349, — whites, 
105,990;  colored,  50,359.  During  1874,  five 
school  laws  were  enacted ;  but  no  important 
change  was  made  in  the  system,  except  the  re- 
quirement that  the  enumeration  of  tne  school 
population  should  be  made  every  four  years  in- 
stead of  every  year,  as  formerly. 

School  System, — The  common-school  system 
of  Georgia  is  under  the  direction  of  the  following 
officers:  (1 )  A  state  school  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  Of  the  senate, 
for  four  years,  who  is  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  laws  and  the  general  super- 
vision of  all  the  public  cchools  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  the  apportionment  of  the  school  revenue; 

(2)  A  state  hoard  of  educaHoriy  comprising  the 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general, 
comptroller-general,  and  school  commissioner. 
This  is  an  advisory  body,  with  whom  the  school 
commissioner  has  the  right  to  consult  in  regard 
to  any  of  his  official  duties ;  and  appeals  may  be 
made  to  it  from  his  decisions  touchmg  the  proper 
construction  or  administration  of  the  school  laws; 

(3)  (hunty  hoards  of  edncaiiorij  each  consisting 
of  five  fr^holders,  elected  for  four  years  by  the 
grand  jury,  whose  duties  are  to  form  school  dis- 
tricts, establish  schools,  purchase  grounds,  build 
school-houses,  prescribe  text-books  (all  of  which 
must  be  unsectarian),  grant  licenses  to  teachers, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the   county  school 
commissioners,  and  have  a  general  supervision  of 
all  the  schools  in  their  respective  counties;  also  to 
determine  local  controversies  referred  to  them  by 
appeal,  subject  to  a  still  further  appeal  to  the 
stiie   oommiaBioner ;     (4)    County  school  com- 
missumers,  elected  by  the  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion, who   examine  applicants  for   licenses  to 
teach,  and  revoke  lioenses  for  immorality,  incom- 
petency, or  cruelty  to  pupils,  subject,  however, 
to  an  appeal  to  the  county  boards  of  education. 
TTie  county  school  commissioner  is  also  required 
to  visit  each  school  in  his  county  at  least  twice  a 
year,  to  make  an  annual  census  of  the  children 
ofsdioolage  (between  6  and  18),  to  apportion 
the  school  fund  of  the  county  among  the  sub-dis- 
tricts in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such  children 
in  each,  to  make  such  reports  to  the  state  com- 
raiasioner  as  he  may  require,  and  to  act  generally 
as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
state  commissioner  and  the  subordinate  school 
officers. 

The  county  boards  of  education  may  establish 
*ft>€ning  schools  for  youths  over  12  years  of  age, 
who  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools ;  and, 
^"wler  the  direction  of  the  state  board,  they  may 
also  establiidi  self-sustaining  manual  labor  schools. 


No  county  is  entitled  to  a  participaticMi  in  the 
state  school  fund  unless  its  ooard  of  education 
has  provided,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  keep- 
ing primary  schools  in  operation  at  least  three 
months  in  the  year,  or  two  months  in  the  case  of 
ambulatory  schools,  which  may  be  oi^ganized  in 
sparsely  iuSbabited  districts.  Se[)arate  schools  are 
prescribed  for  colored  children,  but  these  schools 
must  afford  equal  advantages  with  those  for 
whites.  The  law  prohibits  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bible  from  the  public  sdiools,  but  does  not  per- 
mit any  books  of  a  sectarian  character  to  be 
used.  Public  school  sites  and  buildings,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  latter,  are  exempt  from  taxation 
and  from  sale  on  execution. 

The  school  revenue  at  present  consists  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  poll  tax  and  of  special  taxes  on 
shows  and  exhibitions,  and  on  the  sale  of  spiritu- 
ouB  and  malt  liquors,  endowments,  devises,  ^rlfts, 
and  bequests  made  to  the  state  for  educational 
purposes,  all  educational  funds  and  revenues  due 
the  state  univeisity,  and  one  half  of  the  rental 
of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad.  From 
these  resources  there  were  received  during  the 
year  ending  June  30.,  1875 :  poll  tax,  $3,729.83; 
tax  on  shows  and  exhibitions,  $2,069.50;  and  half 
rental  of  W.  and  A.  raihx)ad,  $150,000 ;  makins 
a  total  of  $155,799.33.  This  fund  is  apportioned 
among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
numl^r  of  children  from  6  to  18  years  of  age,  and 
of  confederate  soldiers  under  30  years  of  age  res- 
ident in  each.  In  four  counties, — ^Bibb,  Chatham, 
Glynn,  and  Richmond,  and  in  three  cities, — At- 
lanta, Columbia,  and  Griffin,  the  school  systems 
are  organized  under  local  laws. 

Educational  Ckmdition, — According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  state  commissioner  for  1875,  there  were 
belonging  to  the  general  common-school  system 
3,669  schools,  of  which  2,790  were  for  white  and 
879  for  colored  pupils,  all  the  counties  in  the 
state  having  common  schools,  except  Early. 
Besides  these,  there  were,  in  the  counties  and 
cities  under  special  systems,  128  elementary 
schools  and  9  high  schools,  58  of  the  former  be- 
ing graded  and  70  ungraded  schools.  There  were 
also  reported  820  private  elementary  schools. 
The  studies  pursued  in  the  common  schools  are 
reading,  orthography,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  English  grammar. 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  of  the 

common-sdiool  statistics  for  1875  : 

Number  of  pupils  admitted,    Whites. . .  114,648 

"  Colored..  65,268 

Total.  .169,916 

Average  daily  attendance 105, 76S 

No.  of  children  of  school  age,  Whites.  .218,733 
*•  •*  "        ♦♦      Colored.  175 ,304 

Total.  .394,037 
For  the  private  elementaiy  schools  th©  follow- 
ing statistics  were  given  in  the  report  for  the 
same  year : 

Number  of  Schools 820 

"         "Teachers 903 

**        '•  Pupils  taught,  Whites 21,275 

♦*        '*  Colored 4,176 

Total..  25,451 

Average  monthly  coat  of  toilion $1.88. 
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The  whole  amount  of  money  received  and  ex- 
pended for  the  support  of  public  schools,  in  1875, 
was  $435,319.  Of  this,  «*291,319  was  supplied 
by  the  state ;  and  8144,000,  raised  by  local  tax- 
ation. The  amount  apportioned  to  the  several 
counties  was  $151,304.  The  Peabodv  Fund 
contributed  $6,900  to  the  support  of  schools  in 
Georgia,  during  the  year. 

Normal  Itistrudion, —  No  provision  has  been 
made  in  this  state  for  the  special  training  of 
teachers.  In  his  annual  report  for  1875,  State 
Commissioner  Orr  said,  "I'he  want  of  well-quali- 
fied teachers  for  our  white  schools  has  been  much 
felt.  The  want  of  the  white  schools  in  this 
respect,  however,  is,  small  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  colored  schools.  It  has  been  impracti- 
cable to  put  colored  schools  in  operation  at  all,  in 
some  places,  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  com- 
petent instructors."  He,  therefore,  recommended 
that  an  "annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  be 
made  for  establishing  two  normal  schools  for 
whites,  one  to  be  located  in  the  northern,  and 
the  other  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state ; 
and  that  the  law  maldng  an  appropriation  of 
$8,000  to  the  Atlanta  University  be  repealed,  and 
that,  in  lieu  thereof,  $10,000  be  annually  appro- 
priated for  establishing  a  normal  school  for  colored 
pupils."  Bowdon  College  has  a  normal  class; 
and  the  Atlanta  University  (q.  v.J,  a  higher  and 
a  lower  normal  department,  the  former  embrac- 
ing a  four  years'  course,  and  the  latter  a  shorter 
one  for  primary  school  teachers.  And,  besides 
these,  there  is  the  Haven  Normal  School,  at 
Waynesboro,  which,  in  1874,  had  162  students. 
The  state  appropriation  to  the  Atlanta  University 
is  designed  to  encourage  the  training  of  colored 
teachers  in  that  institution. 

Secondary  Instruction. — The  special  systems 
above  referred  to  comprise  9  high  schools, — 2  in 
Bibb  County,  2  in  Chatham  County,  2  in  At- 
lanta, 1  in  Columbus,  and  2  in  the  city  of 
Griffin.  Macon  also  has  2  high  schools;  and 
Savannah,  8  high-school  classes.  Besides  these, 
there  were  reported  104  private  high  schools, 
having  171  instructors,  and  5,379  students,  of 
whom  3,087  were  males,  and  2,292  females.  The 
studies  pursued  in  these  schools  included  the 
usual  English,  classical,  mathematical,  and  scien- 
tific branches ;  and  the  average  monthly  cost  of 
tuition  was  $3.13  per  pupil,  ranging  from  $5  to 
$1.15.    There  are  also  several  business  colleges. 

Superior  Instruction.  —  The  University  of 
Georgia  (q.  v.),  at  Athens,  is  the  principal  in- 
stitution of  this  grade  in  the  state.  Others  are 
contained  in  the  following  table,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  state  commissioner  for 
1875: 


NAME 


University  of  Georgia... 
AUanta'  University .".'.'.'. 

Mercer  University 

N.Georgia  Agr.&Mech.Col 

Emory  College 

Martin  Institute 

Pio  None  (JoUege 


Location 


Athens 

'Atlanta 

I  Macon 

iDahlonega 

Oxford 

iJefferson 

iMaoon 


Religious 
denomination 


Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 
Baptist 
Non-sect, 
M.  E.  South 

R.C. 


Besides  these,  there  are  several  institutioDS  for 
the  higher  education  of  women,  that  claim  the 
rank  of  colleges,  having  preparatory  and  ooUc^ate 
courses  of  study.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  for  1874,  there  were  in 
these  institutions  102  instructors  and  1,408  stu- 
dents. The  following  list  contains  those  included 
in  the  report  of  the  state  commissioner  for  1875: 


NAME 


Location 


Religious 
denominatioa 


Cherokee  Baptist  Fem.Col.'  Rome 


Conyers  Fern.  Col 

Dalton  Pern.  Col 

Houston  Fem.  Col 

La  Grange  Fern.  Col 

Invert  Fem.  Col 

Rome  Fem.  Col 

Southern  Fem.  Col 

Sontliem  Masonic  Fem. Col. 

Wealeyan  Fem.  Col 

West  Point  Fem.  Col 

Young  Fem.  Col 


Conyers 

Dalton 

Perry 

La  Grange 

Talbotton 

Rome 

La  Grange 

Covington 

Macon 

West  Point 

Thomas  viUe 


Baptist 

Meth.Epis. 

Baptist 

M.  E.,  Sootii 

Methodist 

Presb. 

Non-sect 

Non-sect 

M.  E.,  Sooth 

Union 


'^lie  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  endowed  with  the  oongressiooa] 
land  grant  of  270,000  acres,  is  a  department  d 
the  University  of  Georgia.  The  North  (jleoigii 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  (bllege  became 
likewise  a  branch  of  the  University  in  1871 
Atlanta  University  (q.-v.)  .was  organized,  in  1867, 
by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  the  Americui 
Missionary  Association,  and  is  laigdy  supportai 
by  the  latter  body.  It  is  designed  especially  for 
the  education  of  colored  youth.  In  pursaanoe 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  there  is  an  annual 
state  appropriation  of  8H,000  for  its  support. 
Objections  have  been  urged  against  this  institu- 
tion on  the  sround  that  such  a  ^'movemait  in 
favor  of  university  education  for  the  colored 
people  is  far  in  advance  of  the  demands  of  tlie 
present  condition  of  colored  society' ;  and  that 
the  money  thus  expended  should  be  exdusivdj 
devoted  to  instructing  and  training  teachen 
specially  for  the  work  of  elementary  schools. 
(Commissioner  Orr's  Repoi'ifor  1875.) 

Special  and  Professional  InstrtuHon, — TTie 
institutions  for  special  instruction  u^  the  Geot]^ 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  i^ 
Duml},  at  Cave  Spring,  and  the  Georgia  Academj 
for  the  Blind,  at  Macon.  The  former,  in  1874. 
had  5  teachers  and  51  pupils,  of  whom  25  were 
females;  the  latter  had  7  instructors  and  51 
pupils— 30  females ;  its  receipts,  which  were  al- 
most wholly  from  state  appropriations,  amounttd 
to  $15,115.37.  There  is  a  law  school  connected 
with  the  University  of  Georgia,  in  which  the 
course  is  for  one  year,  including  the  whole 
twelve  months.  'Ilie  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
located  at  Augusta,  constitutes  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Georgia;  the 
value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  is 
estimated  at  $60,000,  and  its  library  contaii« 
5,000  volumes.  Besides  this,  there  are  the 
Atlanta  Medical  CoUege,  founded  in  1854,  which, 
in  1874,  had  a  corps  of  II  instructors,  and  140 
students;  and  the  Savannah  Medical  CoU^ 
founded  in  1838,  which,  in  1874,  had  12  instruct- 
ors, and  a  graduating  class  of  16  students. 
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0EOBOIA,  UniTorsity  of,  at  Athens, 
Geoi^,  was  chartered  in  1785,  receiving  40,000 
acres  of  wild  land,  granted  in  1784  by  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  endowment  of  a  coUege,  or  semi- 
nary of  learning.  It  did  not  go  into  operation 
for  some  years.  In  1801,  the  first  building  was 
erected,  and,  in  1804,  the  first  class  graduated. 
I'he  institution  was  suspended,  from  September 
1863  to  January  1866,  in  consequence  of  the 
€ivil  war.  The  funds  of  the  university,  in  1876, 
amounted  to  $373,170 ;  the  value  of  its  build- 
ings and  apparatus  at  Athens  was  8183,000. 
The  campus  contains  37  acres,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
perimental farm  of  16  acres.  The  Qollece  and 
•ociety  libraries  contain  about  20,000  volumes. 
The  medical  department  has  a  library  of  about 
5,000  volumes.  The  university  comprises  an 
academic  department  (known  as  Franklin  Col- 
1^),  the  G^rgia  State  OoUege  of  Agriculture 
Bm  the  Meclmnic  Arts,  a  law  department 
(established  in  1860),  a  medical  department  (the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta,  estab- 
lished in  1830),  and  the  North  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural College  (at  Dahlonega).  The  State 
CoUo^  and  the  North  Georgia  College  were 
estabushed  in  1872,  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
eoDsressional  land  grant  to  Georgia.  The 
Medical  College  became  a  department  of  the 
imiveisity  in  1873.  The  following  schools  are 
embraced  in  the  academic  department:  (1)  Latin 
language  and  literature;  (2)  Greek  language 
and  literature ;  (3)  modem  languages ;  (4)  belles- 
lettres,  including  rhetoric,  criticism,  and  esthet- 
ics; (5)  metaphysics  and  ethics;  (6)  mathe- 
matics ;  (7)  natiural  philosophy  and  astronomy; 
(8)  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy;  (9)  his- 
tory and  political  science;  (10)  English  liter- 
ature. These  separate  schools  are  so  arranged 
IB  to  be  combined  into  several  departments, 
which  thus  offer  ^tematic  courses  of  educa- 
tion of  different  types  of  culture.  Three  degrees 
are  conferred  in  this  department:  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor 
of  Science.  The  State  College  has  three  de- 
partments :  agriculture,  engineering,  and  applied 
chemistry.  If  our  degrees  are  conferred :  Master 
of  Agriculture,  Bachdor  of  Agriculture,  Bachelor 
of  Eo^eering,  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  There 
are  five  university  degrees;  namely.  Master  of 
Arts  (requiring  certificates  of  proficiency  in 
lA  the  a(»demic  schools  except  tne  last),  Civil 
Endneer,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  Bachelor 
of  Law,  and  Doctor  of  M^cine.  The  cost  of 
tuition  in  the  academic  department  is  $75  a 
year;  in  the  State  College,  ^0.  Fifty  jroung 
men  of  limited  means,  residents  of  Georgia,  are 
admitted  to  the  academic  department  free  of 
tuition,  in  return  for  which  they  are  expected  to 
teach  school  in  the  state  for  a  term  of  years  equal 
to  the  time  they  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
the  university.  Needy  students  intending  to  en- 
ter ^e  ministry  also  receive  tuition  free.  In  the 
State  College,  state  scholarships,  exempting  from 
tuition  fees,  are  granted  to  as  many  students, 
residents  of  the  state,  as  there  are  members  of 
the  EUniae  of  Representatives  and  senators  in 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Lnstmotors. 

students. 

12 

104 

8 

93 

4 

6 

6 

245 

12 

124 

I  the  General  Assembly. — ^The  North  Georgia 
I  Agricultural  Collie  occupies  the  former  United 
I  States  mint,  donated  by  Congress.  It  admits 
I  both  sexes,  and  has  a  collegiate  and  an  inferior 
I  department.  Many  of  its  students  have  become 
I  teachers.  Tuition  is  free. — In  1875-6,  the  num- 
I  ber  of  instructors  and  students  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  university  was  as  follows: 

Departments. 

Academic 

State  College 

Law 

North  Georgia  College 

Medical 

Total  (deducting  repetifioDs)  33  572 

At  the  commencement  in  1875,  72  degrees 
were  conferred.  The  whole  number  of  alumni 
of  the  university,  at  that  date,  was  1,388  (of 
whom  980  were  living), including  1,153  l^chelors 
of  arts,  141  of  law,  41  doctors  of  medicine,  and 
53  recipients  of  other  degrees.  The  heads  of  the 
university  bore  the  title  of  president  till  1860; 
but  since  that  time  they  have  been  styled  chan- 
ceUor.  Their  names  are  as  follows:  Jooah  Meigs, 
LL.D.,  1801-11 ;  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.  D., 
1811-16 ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Finley,  D.D.,  1816- 
17  ;  the  Rev.  Moses  WaddeU,  D.  D.,  1819-29 ; 
the  Rev.  Alonzo  Chuixjh,  D.D.,  1829-59;  the 
Rev.  Andrew  A.  Lipscomb,  D.  D.,  Uu  D.,  1860- 
74 ;  and  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Tucker,  D.  D., 
appointed  in  1874  and  still  in  office  (1876). 

GiBJLNDOj  Joseph  Marie  de,  Baron,  bom 
in  Lyons,  Feb.  29.,  1772,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  11., 
1842.  Educated  originally  for  the  priesthood, 
he  changed  his  purpose,  and  entered  the  army, 
with  which  he  visited  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  While  in  garrison  at  Colmar,  the 
Institute  proposed  the  question,  ^'What  is  the 
influence  of  si^  on  the  formation  of  ideas?" 
De  Gerando*s  dissertation  on  this  subject  took 
the  prize,  and  caused  his  invitation  by  Lucien 
Bonaparte  to  Pans,  where  he  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  interior.  After  filling  various  civil  and 
military  positions  in  France,  Tuscanv,  and  the 
Papal  States,  and  lecturing  in  Paris  before  the 
faculty  of  law,  he  was,  in  1837,  raised  to  the 
peerage.  Uis  principal  educational  and  philo- 
sophical works  are : — Des  signes  et  de  Tart  de 
penser,  consid&res  dans  leurs  rapports  miUuels 
(1800);  De  la  g^ti^ation  des  Uonnaissanoes 
jRumaines  (1802),  Uistoire  Comparei  des  Sys- 
temes  de  Philosophie  relativement  aiuc  Principes 
des  Cannaissances  Humaines  (1803);  (hurslfor- 
mcd  des  Inslituteurs  Primaires  (1832);  Educa- 
tion des  Sourds-Muets  de  Naissance  (1827);  Du 
PerfecHonnemerd  Moral  ei  de  r£ducation  de 
Soi-meme  (1824).  lliis  last  is  the  work  by  which 
he  is  most  favorably  known.  An  English  trans- 
lation of  it  (Self-Education)  was  published  in 
Boston,  in  1830.  See  Morel,  Essai  sur  la  vie 
de  J.  M.  Baron  de  G^-ando  (1846) ;  Nmih 
American  Review  for  April,  1861. 

GEBICAN- AMEBIC  AN  SCHOOLS,  a 
lar^  dass  of  schools  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  a  part  or  most  of  the  instruction  is  given 
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in  the  German  language.  They  consist  of  several 
classes:  (1)  The  earliest  and  still  the  most 
numerous  amoi^  these  schools  are  the  denomina- 
tional  schools^  connected  with  the  German 
churches.  These  schools  are  chiefly  supported 
from  the  wish  to  establish  the  greatest  harmony 
between  school,  church,  and  family,  and  to  induce 
the  children  of  German  church  members  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  congregations  to  which 
their  parents  belong.  The  greatest  zeal  for  the 
establishment  of  denominational  German- Amer- 
ican schools  has  been  shown  by  the  German 
Catholics  and  the  German  Lutherans.  The 
schools  of  the  former  were,  in  1869,  attended  by 
about  157,000  children.  The  Lutherans  have 
about  3,00<)  German  congregations,  the  majority 
of  which  support  Germwi-American  schools. 
(2)  A  large  number  of  private  schools,  in  most 
cases  consisting  of  only  one  or  two  classes,  are 
patronized  by  parents,  mostly  Germans,  but  to 
some  extent  also  by  others,  who  regard  the  ability 
to  sp^ik  German  as  a  valuable  acquisition  from 
a  business  point  of  view.  (3)  Since  1848,  a 
number  of  German- American  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  have  been  founded,  partly  by  societies. 
These  are  designed  not  only  to  teach  their  pupils 
to  speak  German  fluently,  but  to  transplant  to 
American  soil  the  developing  method  of  instruc- 
tion, which  prevails  in  Germany,  and  to  realize 
the  ideal  of  a  German  real  school.  With  a  num- 
ber of  these  schools,  kindergartens  are  connected. 
Schools  of  this  kind  have  oeen  founded  in  Mil- 
waukee (18.53),  New  York  (1854),  Brooklyn, 
Hoboken,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  and  some  other  places. 

GERMAN  COLLEGE,  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  incorporated  in  1873.  It  is 
designed  to  be  the  theological  institution  of  the 
German  Methodists  in  the  West,  North-west,  and 
South-west.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  though  independent 
in  finances  and  control.  All  German  students 
become  members  of  German  College ;  and  all  not 
German,  of  the  University.  The  students  of  the 
College  are  admitted  free  to  all  the  classes  of  the 
University,  in  which  most  of  the  collegiate  instruc- 
tion is  given.  The  college  has  an  endowment  of 
$25,000.  It  includes  a  preparatory  and  a  theolog- 
ical department.  Instruction  is  given  in  music, 
and  mcilities  are  afforded  for  Americans  to 
learn  German.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  3  in- 
structors and  50  students.  The  Rev.  H.  Lahr- 
mann  is  (1876)  the  acting  president. 

GEBMAN  LANGUAGE.  The  German 
language  ranks,  with  the  English  and  French, 
in  value  and  importance,  above  all  the  other  lan- 
guages of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  very  exten- 
sively studied  in  the  literary  institutions  of  every 
civilized  country,  and  as  a  department  of  school 
and  college  instruction,  continues  to  assume,  from 
year  to  year,  greater  prominence.  The  height  to 
which  German  literature  and  science  have  at- 
tained in  every  department,  and  the  great  and 
rapid  progress  of  German  scholarship,  are  univer- 
sally recognized.  Thomas  de  Quinoey,  in  his  Le^ 


ters  to  a  Young  Man^  thus  refers  to  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  extent  of  German  literature: 
^*Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  sav  of  the 
French  literature,  that  he  valued  it  chiefly  for  this 
reason,  that  it  had  a  book  upon  eveiy  subject. 
How  far  this  might  be  a  reasonable  opinion  fiffy 
vears  ago,  and  tmderstood,  as  Dr.  Johnson  mmt 
have  meant  it,  of  the  French  literature  as  ocnn- 
pared  with  the  En^ish  of  the  same  period.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say.  It  has  certainly  ceased  to 
be  true,  even  under  these  restrictions,  and  is  in 
flagrant  opposition  to  the  truth,  if  extended  to 
the  French  in  its  relation  to  the  German.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  French  literature  holds  out  to  the 
student  some  peculiar  advantages,  but  all  these 
are  advantages  of  the  French  only  in  relation  to 
the  English,  and  not  to  the  German  literature, 
which,  for  vast  compass,  variety,  and  extent,  far 
exceeds  all  others  as  a  depository  for  the  current 
accumulation  of  knowledge.  The  mere  numbv 
of  books  published  annually  in  Germany,  com- 
pared with  the  annual  product  of  France  and 
England,  is  alone  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  this 
assertion."  The  authors  of  the  ^reat  educariowil 
ideas  and  reforms  which,  dunng  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  have  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
modem  systems  of  education,  were  nearly  all 
Germans ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  German  liter* 
ature,  in  every  branch  of  educational  scienoe  and 
art,  is  so  much  more  copious  and  instructive  than 
any  other  literature  of  the  world,  that  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  German  over  other  fcnretgn 
languages  for  every  one  connected  with  edoca- 
tional  labors  are,  at  the  present  time,  hardly 
disputed.  The  progress  of  comparative  linguistics 
has  shown  that  a  knowledge  of  the  German 
grammar  and  of  its  history  offers  greater  advan- 
tages for  the  complete  understanding  of  the  strno- 
ture  and  laws  of  the  cognate  Engush  language 
than  the  study  t>f  any  other  language,  ancient  or 
modem.  The  influence  which  considerations  like 
these  have  had  upon  the  admission  of  Geiroan 
into  the  course  of  instruction  of  many  Engiyi 
institutions  from  which  it  was  formerly  excluded* 
has  been  more  recently  strengthened  by  the 
restoration  of  a  powerful  German  em|ure,  and 
the  steadily  rising  influence  of  this  new  emjaie 
in  the  commercid  affiairs  of  the  world.  In  the 
United  States,  the  presence  of  a  numerous  Ger- 
man-speaking population,  numbering,  aooording 
to  the  smallest  estunate,  no  lees  than  nve  niiUk>Da, 
has  caused  German  to  be  looked  upon  by  ]azg» 
classes  of  the  population  as  an  aoqmsitiati  of 
great  practical  value.  In  the  United  States, 
therefore,  German  is  now  studied  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  French.  In  some  of  the  small- 
er countries,  near  or  adjacent  to  Germany,  and 
inhabited  by  kindred  races,  as  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Holland,  ^itiQ  study  of  Grerman 
begins  early,  and  receives  so  much  attention,  that 
the  educated  classes  of  these  countries  are  gsaer- 
ally  able  to  speak  the  language  with  fluracy.  In 
France,  the  study  of  German  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  present  century,  and  has  general^ 
been  ravored  by  the  men  who  have  done  most 
for  the  educational  progress  of  the  oounUj.  Coo- 
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gin,  Jules  Simon,  and  Waddington,  were  among 
its  warmest  friends. — For  so  much  of  the  study 
of  German  as  it  has  in  common  with  French  and 
other  modem  languages,  we  refer  to  the  article 
Modem  Languages^  as  we  present  under  this 
head,  exclusively,  what  is  to  be  said  of  German 
and  its  value  as  a  branch  of  instruction. 

The  language  of  modem  German  v  is  one  of  a 
duster  of  languages  which,  collectively,  are  called 
the  Germanic  or  Teutonic  languages.  They  em- 
brace, of  living  languages,  the  modem  German, 
the  Swedish,Dani8h,  Icelandic,  English,  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  and  the  Friesic;  and,  of  the  languages 
now  extinct,  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon;  and 
they  constitute  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  or  Lado-European  group.  long  before 
Germany  had  a  literature,  the  divergence  of  the 
original  Teutonic  tongue  into  Low  German  and 
High  German  had  begun.  The  language  of 
modem  Germany  is  the  only  one  that  sprung 
from  the  latter;  all  the  others  were  the  offering 
of  the  former.  The  following  table  will  fully 
illustrate  the  relation  of  the  '^utonic  languages 
to  each  other : 

Germanic  or  Teutonic  languages 


Low  German 

I 

Scaadinavian  —  JLow  German — Gothic 

1  ' 


"High  G^erm^ 


lodandio—Svedisb— Danish  |  Old  Frioic  —  Saxon 


Old  High  German 
AnglcSaxon  —  Middle  Dutch— Old  Saxon  I 

LI  I    Middle  HighGerman 

Dutch-Flemish    Ptattaeutsck  \ 

Modem  G< 


Engl 


•erman. 


The  most  educated  among  the  4]lerman  tribes 
were  the  Goths,  They  showed  themselves  recep- 
tive of  Greek  and  Roman  art  and  science ;  and,  m 
the  third  century,  adopted  the  Christian  religion. 
They  had,  at  that  time,  a  number  of  heroic  songs 
and  sententious  poems,  but  no  written  alphabet. 
In  the  4th  century,  bic^op  Ulfilas  translated  the 
Latin  Bible  into  the  Gothic  language,  adyusting 
with  great  skill  the  Greek  alphabet  to  the  sounds 
of  the  €U>thic  words,  and  supplementing  it  with 
Latin  and  Runic  characters.  The  Gothic  Bible 
was  the  beginning  of  an  interesting  Gothic  liter- 
ature, consisting  of  theological,  historical,  and 
geographical  writings.  Unfortunately,  the  laiger 
portion  of  this  literature,  in  which  all  the  nations 
of  the  English,  German,  Dutch,  and  Scandinavian 
tongues  are  equallv  interested,  has  perished.  All 
that  is  extant,  embracing  considerable  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  some  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  a  fragment  of  a  paraphrased  Gos- 
pel harmony,  are  given  in  the  edition  of  Ulfilas  by 
(iabelentz  and  Lobe  (2  vols.,  1843—1846),  as  also 
in  those  of  Stamm  (1858)  and  Bernhardt  (1875); 
these  editions  contain  a  grammar  and  a  diction- 
sry;  a  Gothic  ^ossary  has  also  been  published  by 
Schulze(1848).  Thouf^  few,  the  fragments  of  the 
Gothic  language  and  hterature  sufhoe  to  give  us  a 


dear  idea  of  their  many  excellencies.  The  language 
appears  endowed  with  the  luxuriant  abundance 
01  a  primitive  language,  having  a  fullness  of  roota 
and  a  considerable  but  well  r^ulated  variety  of 
inflections,  derivations,  and  compositions.  The 
short,  original  vowels  a,  i,  and  u  still  predominate, 
and  the  other  vowel  and  consonantal  soiuds 
have  mostly  been  preserved  in  imalloyed  purity. 
Special  case-endings  distinguish  the  nominative, 
accusative,  and  vocative;  there  are  different  forma 
for  dual  and  plural,  and  inflections  for  the  pass- 
ive. Like  all  the  other  Germanic  languages,  the 
Gothic  has  only  two  simple  tenses,  the  present 
and  the  preterit,  but,  as  a  kind  (tf  compensation,, 
a  wonderful,  euphonious  and  well  regulated  sys- 
tem of  vowel  modifications,  which  not  only  con- 
trols the  strong  conjugation,  but  pervades  all  the 
inflections  and  derivations.  It  afready  has,  like 
the  other  Germanic  languages,  the  weak  inflec- 
tion in  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  which,  in 
the  High  German,  has  been  extended  to  \ai^T 
classes  of  words.  A  pliant  readiness  to  receive 
foreign  words,  a  weakness  common  to  all  Ger- 
mamc  lan^ages,  appears  also  in  the  Gothic, 
which  admitt^  a  number  of  words  from  the 
languages  of  the  Huns,  Slaves,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans, with  whom  they  became  acquainted  during 
their  migrations.  Simultaneously  with  the  Goths, 
others  of  the  principal  German  tribes  invaded  the 
provinces  of  the  decaying  Roman  empire,  which 
nnallv  succumbed  to  them;  and  on  its  ruins  they 
established  a  number  of  new  kingdoms  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Europe,  lliey,  in  turn, 
found  it  necessaiy  to  recognize  the  superiority  of 
Roman  education;  and  as,  after  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  the  Latin  became  the  language  of 
the  churches  and  schools,  their  own  native  tongues 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  Latin,  not,  however^ 
without  leaving  conspicuous  marks  in  the  new 
Romanic  langiuiges  (q.  v.),  which  were  gradually 
developed  in  all  these  coimtries.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  alone  among  all  the  tribes  which,  at  tliat 
time,  set  out  from  their  native  land  for  foreign 
conquests,preserved  their  language.  Outside  of  this 
newly  conquered  territory,  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  German  language  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  countries  which,  at  the  time  when 
the  migration  of  nations  began,  were  inhabited 
by  Germanic  races.  The  languages  of  all  these 
countries  gradually  developed  into  literary  lan- 
guages ;  and  all  of  them  are  of  interest  to  the 
E^ish  student,  not  only  because  they  fumish 
the  key  to  vaJuable  literatures,  but  especially  be- 
cause they  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  English 
as  a  cognate  language,  and  thus  lead  to  a  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  it.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  them  is  the  German.  In  Germany 
proper,  the  Low  German  and  the  High  German 
co-existed  side  by  side,  but  as  a  literary  language 
the  High  German  soon  secured  an  ascendency 
which  was  generaUy  recognized.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  language,  three  great  periods  are 
distinguished:  (1)  of  the  Old  High  German^  ex- 
tending to  the  11th  century,  in  which  the  inflec- 
tional fullness  of  the  language,  in  comparison  with 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages  of  antiquity,  and 
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€ven  with  the  Gothic,  visibly  declined;  the  voca- 
tive case,  the  dual  number,  and  the  inflected  pa^ 
flive  voice  disappeared;  and  the  variety  of  vowel 
sounds  increased ;  (2)  of  the  Middle  High  Ger- 
man, extending  to  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  cent- 
ury, in  which  the  decline  of  the  inflections  con- 
tinued, the  full  vowel-endings  were  generally 
weakened  into  e,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs,  the 
article,  and  the  umlatii  (modification  of  the 
vowel)  were  introduced ;  (3)  of  the  New  High 
German^  in  which  the  predominance  of  the  vowel 
€  in  the  final  syllables  was  completed,  and  the 
quantity  of  words  accordingly  changed.  The 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  Luther  introduced 
this  period,  and  established  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  High  German  as  the  literary  language  of  all 
Germany.  Opitz  (about  1630),  several  hn^uistic 
societies,  and  Gottsched  (about  1730)  contnbuted 
much  to  the  further  development  of  the  language, 
which,  in  the  writings  of  Leasing  and  G&ethe, 
fully  attained  its  present  form. 

By  the  side  of  High  German  as  a  literary  lan- 
guage, the  Low  Grerman  (PlaUdeuisch)  has  main- 
tained itself  as  the  language  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  people  even  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  not  altogether  without  a  literature ;  and, 
in  the  16th  century,  even  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  Low  German  were  deemed  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  to  the  entire  population  access 
to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  last  edition  of 
the  Low  German  Bible  appeared  in  1622,  show- 
ing that  thereafter  the  entire  German  nation 
were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  High  Ger- 
man to  regard  it  as  the  only  literary  memum  of 
the  country.  In  modem  times,  a  literary  culti- 
vation of  the  Low  German  has  been  attempted, 
chiefly  in  poems  and  novels,  in  order  to  reflect, 
by  using  the  people  s  own  language,  in  the  most 
natural  and  impressive  way,  the  sentiments  of 
the  Low  German  people. — The  Germans  have  no 
national  academy  of  science,  such  as  exists  in 
France,  possessing  supreme  authority  in  deciding 
questions  relating  to  their  language,  ^fhere  is, 
tnerefore,  in  German,  as  in  Engl£h,a  considerable 
difference  in  the  mode  of  writing  a  large  number 
of  words  and  classes  of  words;  and  the  authority 
of  standard  grammarians  and  lexicographers  is 
appealed  to  in  doubtful  questions.  As,  moreover, 
the  desire  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  entire 
(jJerman  orthography  has  long  been  expressed  on 
many  sides,  the  Prussian  government,  in  Jan., 
1876,  assembled  a  conference  of  15  prominent 
German  philologists  to  propose  general  rules, 
which  are  to  be  introduced,  by  order  of  the 
government,  into  the  schools. 

The  foundation  of  German  philology  was  laid, 
soon  after  the  wars  against  Napoleon,  by  Benecke, 
the  brothers  Grimm,  and  Lachmann.  Benecke 
established  the  philological  knowledge  of  the 
Middle  High  GJerman;  though  his  chief  work,  the 
MittelhochSeiUsche  Wdrterbuch  (3  vols.,  Leips., 
1847 — 1864),  waa  only  a  sketch  which  was 
subsequently  filled  up  by  W.  Milller,  jointly 
with  Zamcke.  The  orothere  Jakob  ana  Wil- 
helm  Grimm  comprehended  within  the  scope 
of  their  researches  the  whole  of  German  philol- 


ogy. In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  com- 
parative linguistics,  which  at  the  same  time  were 
applied  by  Bopp  to  the  Indo-Germanic  langtiag^ 
in  general,  Jakob  Grimm  gave,  in  his  German 
grammar  (Deutsche  Grammatik,  4  vols.,  1810 — 
1837)  a  history  of  the  changes  of  German  words 
and  of  the  simple  sentence,  through  every  period, 
in  all  the  Germanic  languages.  The  lustoiy  of 
the  German  language  ( Geschichie  der  deuischen 
Sprache,  2  vols.,  1848)  supplements  the  above 
work,  and  shows  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  different  Germanic  languages.  The 
German  dictionary  by  the  two  brothers  Grimm 
(DeiUsches  Wih'terbuch)  was  beffun  in  1852;  it  has 
been  continued  by  Heyne,  Hildebrand,  and  Wei- 
gand,  but  vrill  not  be  finished  until  about  1890. 
It  is,  in  point  of  scholarship,  unsurpassed  hj 
any  other  work  in  the  entire  literature  of  dic- 
tionaries. Lachmann  applied  the  principles  of 
philological  critidsm,  as  they  were  in  use  in  clas- 
sical pmlology,  to  the  study  of  German,  restored 
the  pure  text  of  the  master  works  of  the  Mid- 
dle High  German,  and  shed  entirely  new  light 
on  the  history  of  German  prosody.  On  the 
foundation  laid  by  Benecke,  the  Grimms,  and 
Lachmann,  numerous  hands  have  reared  the 
edifice  of  German  philology,  which  is  now  the 
admiration  of  the  literary  world,  and  has  served 
as  a  model  for  similar  labors  in  every  other 
literature,  particularlv  in  the  English.  (See  Ex- 
oisH,  Study  of.)  We  can  mention  only  &  few 
of  the  immense  number  of  valuable  works  relat- 
ing to  the  German  language  which  Germiui 
scholarship  has  produced.  A  dictionary  of  the 
Old  High  German  has  been  written  by  Graff 
(AUhochdeuischer  SpracJischatz,  6  vols.,  1834— 
1842);  a  dictionary  of  the  Middle  High  German, 
besides  by  Benecke,  Midler,  and  Zanicke,  who 
have  already  been  mentioned,  by  Zitmam 
(MtteUiochdeutsches  Wdrlerhuch.l^^l)]  diction- 
aries of  New  High  German  (the  present  German 
language),  besides  by  the  Grimms,  by  San- 
ders ( Wiyrterhuch  der  detUschenSprachej2  Yo}f^ 
I860-— 1865,  besides  several  smaller  works),  and 
by  Weigand  (DeiUsches  Wffrlerbuch,  3  vds., 
1857  —  1865) ;  grammars,  besides  by  ihit 
Grimms,  by  K.  W.  L.  Heyse  (Aus/uhrliches 
Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache,  2  vols.,  1838— 
1849);  Rumpelt,  Deutsche  Grammatik,  1860); 
Heyne  (Kurze  Grammatik  der  aUgemKmisckm 
Sprachstdmme);  Becker  (Ausfuhrliche  deutscke 
GrnmvuiUky  3  parts,  1836—1839).  The  latter, 
viewing  language  as  an  organism  regulated  aooo^ 
ding  to  strictly  Iqdcal  laws,  attempted  to  lay  a 
new  foundation  K>r  grammatical  science,  and 
found  a  number  of  foUowers,  but  also  a  veiy  de- 
termined opposition  to  some  of  his  ideas  bjr  the 
historical  school.  Periodicals  devoted  to  German 
philology,  are  Haupt's  Zeitsckri/t  fur  detdsdtes 
AUerthum  (established  in  1841,  continued  I7 
Milllenhoff  and  Steinmyer);  Pfeiffer's  Germania 
(established  in  1856,  continued  by  Bartsch);  and 
the  Zeitschri/t  fur  Philologie  by  Hopfner  and 
Zaches  (established  in  1870).  Gnunmars  of  the 
Old  High  German  and  the  Middle  Hi^h  G^ 
man  for  the  use   of   aohoolst  embodying  the 
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TeBuhs  of  the  philological  researches,  have 
been  written  by  Hahn  (Alihochdeuische  Gram- 
tnoHk,  4th  edit.,  1875;  and  MiUelhochdeutacJie 
Orammatik,  3d  edit.,  1875).  A  bibliography  of 
Gennan  grammars,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
1836,  is  given  in  Hoffmann's  (von  FaUersleben) 
Die  deutsche  Philoloffie  im  Orundrisse  (1836). 
OutlineB  of  the  history  of  the  entire  Grerman 
literatore,  have  been  written  by  Koberstein 
(Grundriss  der  devischen  NaHonaUUeratury 
1827);  Vilmar  (Vorlesungen Hherdie Geschichte 
der  deutschen  ^aiionaUUeraiwr,  1847);  Wacker- 
nagel,  (Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literaiur,  1851), 
Tte  history  of  German  Literature  by  Kurz. 
(Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literalur,  4  vols., 
1851 — 1872)  gives  well-selected  specimens  from 
4ill  the  prominent  German  writers. 

The  Gennan  language  is  the  mother-tongue 
of  about  92  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
German  empire  (in  1871,  37,  800,000),  the  re- 
maining 8  per  cent  being  Slaves,  Danes,  and 
French.  Li  Switzerland,  14  out  of  22  cantons 
are  exclusively  German ;  in  the  large  canton  of 
Bern,  they  are  in  a  great  majority  (83  ^  cent); 
and  of  the  entire  population  of  Switzerland, 
about  69  per  cent  speak  German  as  their  mother- 
tongue.  In  Austria  proper,  C^erman  is  the  ruling 
language,  although  it  is  the  mother-tongue  of 
only  35  per  cent  of  the  .population.  In  the  lands 
of  the  Hungarian  crown,  German  is  spoken  by 
about  11  per  cent.  Russia  has  a  German-speak- 
ing population  of  about  700,000 ;  in  the  three 
BeJtic  provinces,  the  entire  aristocracy  are  (:ier- 
mans;  and  the  Gennan  language,  although  spoken 
by  onlv  a  soiaU  minority  of  we  population,  also 
prevails  in  the  churches  and  schools,  as  well  as 
m  the  literature.  The  two  small  German  states 
of  Luxemburg  and  lichtenstein  also  speak  Ger- 
man.  England  still  owns  the  Gennan  speaking 
island  of  Heligoland.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  population,  estimated  at  ^m  5  to  6 
millions,  to  a  great  extent  consisting  of  actual 
emigrants  during  the  present  century  and  of 
their  children,  and  the  remainder  the  descen- 
dants of  emigrants  of  the  18th  century,  speak 
German  as  the  family  language,  either  equally 
with,  or  in  preference  to,  English ;  but  the  use  of 
Gennan  as  the  mother^toiu^e  is  steadilyreced- 
ing  before  the  advance  of  the  English.  The  en- 
tire population  of  the  world  sp^iking  German 
IB  the  mo^er-tongue  may  be  estdmated  at  about 
60  millions,  the  German  being,  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  those  who  speak  it,  only  inferior, 
among  the  languages  of  civilized  nations,  to  the 

The  method  of^studying  German,  in  English 
and  American  universities,  coUeges,  seminaries, 
and  academies  is  about  the  same  as  that  pursued 
in  the  study  of  French,  llie  statements  made 
in  the  articles  French  Lcmguage  and  Modem 
Languages  are,  more  or  less,  applicable  to  the 
Gennan,  in  regard  to  the  place  which  it  occu- 
pies in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  to  the 
mistakes  which,  in  this  respect,  are  very  fre- 
quently committed.  The  most  important  feature 
which  broadly  distinguishes  the  Gennan  lan- 


guage from  the  French,  and  which  an  intdligent 
teacmer  will  always  keep  in  view  from  the  very 
first  lesson  he  gives,  is  the  close  resemblance  be- 
tween Overman  and  English  words,  especially 
those  used  in  common  Mq,  English  philologists 
have  calculated  that  the  English  language,  as 
conmionlv  spoken  and  written,  consists,  to  the 
extent  of  five-eighths,  of  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
and  that  among  these  are  found  nearly  all  the 
terms  of  common  life.  Many  of  these  words 
are  spelled  exactly  alike ;  lai^  classes  of  other 
words  show  so  slight  a  modification,  that  the 
pupils  rec^nize  them  at  once  (as  Voter ^  Mutter, 
BrvjdeTy  Suchy  //atis),  and  still  others  present 
changes  made  according  to  certain  laws  which 
are  easily  imderstood,  even  at  the  earliest  stage 
of  instruction,  and  by  the  most  youthful  M- 
ginner  (as  zehn^  ten;  S^nn,  tin;  Tag,  day; 
sagen,  say).  By  a  skillful  use  of  this  exten- 
sive resemblance  of  the  two  languages,  the  in- 
telligent teacher  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  to 
the  beginner,  in  a  few  lessons,  tne  command  of 
a  very  lar^  number  of  words.  The  strange 
letters  which  seem  to  surround  the  first  lessons 
in  German  with  considerable  difficulty,  are  quite 
easily  learned  by  the  aid  of  words  wnich 
are  substantially  uie  same  in  German  as  in  En- 
glish. Whole  German  sentences  can,  in  this 
wa^,  be  at  once  understood;  and  when  trans- 
lation forms  a  prominent  object  of  the  study, 
the  pupil  should  begin  to  translate  from  German 
into  >^ng1ifth,  as  soon  as  he  knows  the  letters. 
For  exercise  in  the  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions, ih&  selection  of  cognate  words  for  tne 
paradigms  likewise  facilitates  the  progress  of  the 
pupils.  In  this  part  of  the  grammar,  German 
at  once  seems  to  the  beginner  to  be  more  com- 
plicated than  English,  and  presents  to  him  the 
greatest  difficulties  he  has  to  surmount ;  among 
which  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 
(1)  The  noun  in  German  has  four  cases,  and 
the  plural  is  formed  in  four  different  ways 
as  far  as  its  termination  is  concerned,  besides 
modifying  the  radical  vowel;  (2)  Acyectives 
and  ai^ective  pronouns  are  declined  in  three 
different  ways ;  (3)  The  past  participle  generally 
adds  the  prefix  ge^  and,  m  compound  verbs,  this 
prefix,  in  many  cases,  is  placed  between  the  verb 
and  the  particle  with  which  it  is  compounded, 
or  the  particle  is  detached  and  placed  at  the 
close  of  even  a  long  sentence.  In  constructing 
exercises  for  the  study  of  these  differences,  it 
will  again  be  found  a  help  to  choose  for  the  par- 
adigms words  similar  to  English  words,  or  such 
as  are  common  to  both  languages,  so  that  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  ma;^  be  concentrated  upon 
the  learning  of  tne  inflectional  peculiarities.  It 
is,  however,  not  only  the  resemblance  of  German 
and  English  words,  but  also  other  points  of 
similarity,  in  the  etymology  of  the  two  languages, 
that  should  be  made  use  of.  Thus  the  possessive 
case  of  English  nouns  may  be  made  to  illustrate 
not  only  the  German  genitive,  but  the  entire  de- 
clension, of  which  the  English  possessive  is  a 
remnant.  A  reference  to  the  pliiral  forms  men, 
women,  feet,  geese,  mice,  will  explain  the  modi- 
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fication  of  a  lai^  number  of  German  nouns  in 
the  plural ;  as  will  also  such  forms  as  children, 
bremreu,  and  pence.  The  fact  that  the  division  of 
verbs  into  fUrong  and  "weak  is  the  same  in  both 
languages,  that  the  formation  of  the  principal 
parts  of  both  is  [similar  (see,  saw,  seen — seh-en, 
sah,  ge-sehen  ;  love,  loved,  loved — Heb-en,  liebte, 
ne-liebt),  and  that  even,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
tiaiue  verbs  belong,  in  both  languages,  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other  conjugation,  is  easily  compre- 
hended even  by  beginners,  and  greatly  assists 
them  to  understand  the  structure  of  the  foreign 
language. 

The  comparison  of  the  German  language  with 
the  English  should  not  be  limited  to  the  points 
just  mentioned ;  but  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
German  should  be  noticed.  In  the  study  of  any 
foreign  language,  a  clear  understandii^  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characteristics  helps  to  Sx  in  the 
mind  a  clear  conception  of  the  language.  Amon^ 
the  features  of  the  German  CTammar  to  which 
special  attention  should  be  caUed,  when  they  arc 
.met  with  for  the  first  time,  are  the  following: 
(1)  The  gender  of  nouns  is  arbitrary,  and  many 
nouns  that  are  neuter  in  English  are  either  mas- 
culine or  feminine  in  German ;  (2)  One  or  more 
long  qualifying  adjuncts  may  intervene  between 
the  article  and  its  noun ;  (3)  The  order  of  se- 
quence of  auxiliary  verbs  is  entirely  reversed  in 
subjunctive  propositions;  (4)  Prepositions  and 
veros  govern  three  different  cases  of  the  noun ; 
(5)  The  object  precedes  the  verb  more  frequent- 
ly than  in  English. 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  German,  as  of 
every  foreign  tongue,  must  be  learned  by  imitat- 
ing the  teacher.  This  \s  especially  the  case  with 
the  sounds  that  have  no  equivalent  in  English, 
as  6j  it,  chj  the  guttural  q,  short  o,  r,  and  the  com- 
binations of  sp  and  st,  'Hieir  number  is  compara- 
tively small ;  and,  if  they  are  steadily  practiced,  it 
will  require  only  a  short  time  to  learn  to  enunciate 
them  correctly.  After  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  the  language  has  been  attained,  special  att«}n- 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  laws  according  to  which 
derivatives  and  compounds  are  formed.  The  Ger- 
man has  greater  freedom  in  forming  compounds 
than  alm^  any  of  the  other  modem  languages  ; 
and,  as  this  is  hberally  used  by  many  writers,  no 
dictionary  is  so  complete  as  to  contain  all  the  com- 
pounds to  be  met  with  in  modem  German  writere. 
As  the  radical  and  component  parts  of  these  words 
are,  however,  easily  recognized,  and,  as  but  few 
of  the  words  in  compion  use  are  of  foreign  ori- 
gin, it  is  easy  for  students  of  German  to  under- 
stand all  such  derivatives  and  compounds.  This 
is  still  easier,  when,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
compound  verbs,  each  of  the  component  parts 
has  an  equivalent  in  English ;  as  ahhaUen,  to 
keep  oflF;  ausgehen,  to  go  out,  etc  If  we  con- 
sider that,  for  a  conversation  on  every-day  sub- 
jects, a  knowledge  of  some  600  or  700  words  is 
generally  found  to  be  sufficient,  the  dose  resem- 
blance of  roots,  derivatives,  and  compounds,  in 
German  and  English,  will  be  seeni  to  afford  ad- 
vantages for  proncienoy  in  German  conversation 
of  which  no  teadier  can  fail  to  make  use.  Progress 


in  reading  the  language  wOl  abo  be  greatly^iO' 
moted,  if  the  teacher,  besides  calling  attention  Xs> 
the  large  number  of  common  roots,  derivattns. 
and  compounds,  traces  words  which  appear  to 
the  beginner  as  entirely  strange,  to  liji^Mi 
words  of  the  same  root  Thus,  if  students  learn 
ihaXjener  is  etymologically  related  to  yon,  Knabe 
to  knove,8chQn  to  8hvte,Blume  to  bloom,  Hund 
to  hottnd,  though  they  translate  them  by  £&of, 
hoy,  beautiful,  Jiaver,  dog,  they  will  remember 
their  meaning  more  easily,  and,  by  means  of 
every  new  word  of  this  class,  get  a  clearer  view 
of  the  near  kinship  between  the  two  languages. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  importance  of  an  ety- 
mological comparison  of  German  and  English  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  appreciated  by  teacben  of 
German,  and  that  greater  attention  should  be 
paid  to  it  in  German  classes  of  aU  grades. 

llie  rich  and  charming  juvenile  literature  of 
Germany  affords  an  abundance  of  suitable  read- 
ing lessons,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  sufficiently 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  words  and  gram- 
matical forms,  to  take  up  a  First  Otrmtm 
Reader,  Anecdotes,  fables,  tales,  and  peoes  of 
didactic  poetry  present  the  smallest  difficulties 
to  besinners.  llie  readers  published  by  Cod- 
fort,  Worman,  Hchlegel,  Henn,  and  KAhm,  con- 
tain a  laige  number  of  selections  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  beginners,  llie  attentive  teacher  will, 
however,  find  it  neceseaiy  to  select,  especially 
during  the  first  mcmths,  exercises  with  short  sen- 
tences only ;  since  the  length  of  the  SCTtenoes  ia 
many,  even  of  the  juvenile  writers  of  Germany, 
presents  difficulties  which,  at  an  early  stage  ol  the 
instraction,  should  be  avoided.  There  are  scanv- 
ly  any  German  books  which,  like  TUimaqim 
and  Charles  XII  in  French,  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  beginners;  but  First  Readers,  oontainiiig 
selections  £om  a  number  of  writers,  are  for  this 
purpose  in  general  use.  Advanced  students  should 
either  use  a  fuller  German  reader,  prepared 
for  advanced  classes,  or  take  up  the  won  of  one 
of  the  classic  writers.  In  the  latter  case,  Sdifl- 
ler  and  Goethe  are,  for  good  reasons,  invaiiahly 
preferred.  Annotated  editions  of  some  of  the 
plays  of  both  these  poets  have  been  spedaflr 
prepared  for  the  use  of  American  and  KngHA 
schools.  Special  dictionaries  for  one  or  more 
plays  are  not  only  superfluous ;  but,  when  a  stu- 
dent has  access  to  a  general  diictionair,  Hie  ins 
of  the  latter  is  much  to  be  preferred.  T^lien 
students  are  able  to  read  auuiors  like  Sdiiller 
and  Goethe,  the  teacher  may  properly  nae  the 
reading  lessons  not  only  to  improve  the  studentli 
knowledge  of  the  language,  but  also  as  an  intaro- 
duction  to  the  history  of  German  literature. 
The  German  readers  for  advanced  dasses  might 
advantageously  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  to 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  pu- 
pils with  the  foremost  writers  in  the  different 
departments  of  German  literature.  In  this  re- 
spect there  is  room  for  great  improvement  ia 
the  readers  now  published. 

In  the  United  States,  German  is  not  only  gen- 
erally taught  in  universities,  colleges,  seminarieir 
and  academies,  but  mc^e  recently  the  stody  has 
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been  introduoed  to  a  great  extent  into  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  some  extending  to  the  lowest 
primary  class.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
uoge  part  of  the  population  consists  of  Germans 
who  are  generally  desirous  that  their  children 
should  be  taught  the  German  as  well  as  the 
English  language,  besides  to  the  desire  of 
many  school  boards,  to  draw  this  class  of  chil- 
dren, as  largely  as  possible,  &om  private  into 
public  schools.  This  practice  has  oeen  gradu- 
ally extended  until,  in  1876,  a  majority  of  the 
lai^  cities  of  the  Union, — among  them  New 
York,  Rochester,  Jersey  City,  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveluad,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Louis,  Louisville,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
had  made  provision  for  it.  In  that  year,  the 
mayor  of  Brooklyn,  in  his  message  to  the  city 
council,  strongly  recommended  the  introduction 
of  German  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  The  greatest  variety 
thus  far  exists  in  the  courses  of  instruction  that 
have  been  adopted  for  this  study.  In  some 
places,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns  where  the 
German-speaking  peo{>le  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  entire  population,  it  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  regular  course,  in  which  all  children  must 
take  part  In  most  places,  it  is  optional  with  the 
children  to  pursue  this  stud^  or  not.  In  some 
cities  (Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
others),  the  school  boards  have  arranged  different 
courses  for  children  who  come  to  the  public 
school  with  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  German 
languaffe,  and  for  those  who  have  not  this  knowl- 
^^7%e  instruction  of  tbe  fonner  begins  in 
the  lowest  class  of  the  primary  department,  the 
time  in  the  primary  classes  beixig  equally  divided 
between  the  two  languages.  Very  many  Amer- 
ican educators  advocate  the  study  of  German  by 
An^o- American  children  of  the  common  schools, 
on  the  ground  that  the  elements  of  English 
grammar  will  in  this  way  be  learned  more  easily 
and  more  thoroughly.  That,  from  practical 
considerations,  many  parents  desire  an  opportu- 
ni^  for  their  children  to  learn  this  language, 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  large  proportion  of 
children  who  pursue  tbe  study,  even  when  it  is 
entirely  optional.  The  testimony  of  some  of 
the  superintendents  of  schools  in  which  this  in- 
struction has  been  given  for  years  is  quite  em- 
phatic in  its  favor.  Thus,  in  his  AnnucU  Report^ 
for  1874,  tbe  dty  superintendent  of  New  York 
said :  **  No  other  consideration  than  its  useful- 
ness as  a  branch  of  American  education  should 
have,  in  my  judgment,  any  weight  in  continuing 
or  extending  German  instruction ;  and,  within 
this  limit,  I  believe  sufficient  reasons  exist,  not 
only  to  justify,  but  to  recommend  it  strongly  as 
a  part  of  our  course.  In  the  schools  in  wmch  it 
has  received  the  most  earnest  attention,  and  in 
which,  consecjuently,  the  best  progress  has  been 
made,  no  indication  has  been  presented  that  this 
brandh  of  study  has  at  all  retcurded  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  their  English  studies,  but  that 
it  has  rather  facilitated  intelligent  advancement 
in  Engli^  grammar  and  composition,  increasing 
the  pupik'  fluency  of  expression  by  giving  them 


a  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  their  own  language,  and  aiding,  in  an 
important  manner,  in  weir  mental  training  and 
development."  A  committee  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  Dec.,  1874, 
remarked,  in  their  report  of  that  date :  "llie 
more  effective  this  department  of  instruction  is 
made,  the  more  successful  will  our  system  be  in 
this  respect,  and  the  more  nearly  shidl  we  ap- 
proach to  that  desirable  consummation  of  bring- 
ing under  the  influence  of  our  common  schools 
the  children  of  all  classes  of  our  peojd|e,  as  well 
as  of  every  nationality  and  creed.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  consideration  will  be  obvious  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  at  least  11,000  German 
pupils  are  in  daily  attendance  at  the  Catholic  Far 
rochial,  Lutheran,  and  German  private  schools." 
The  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in 
Cleveland,  in  a  special  report,  dated  Feb.  22., 
1875,  said  :  "  The  study  of  German  was  intro- 
duced into  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  of 
Cleveland  in  tne  spring  of  1870,  since  which 
time  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  the  study 
has  increased  from  600  to  5,000.  Nor  has  thu 
rapid  increase  in  the  study  of  German  had  any 
effect  to  '  retard  the  general  course  of  study,'  or, 
in  other  words,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in 
readily,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the 
other  English  branches,  as  wey  are  sometimes 
called."  And  he  further  remarked,  that  "  the 
chances  for  promotion"  were  found  to  be  eoual 
among  the  pupils  pursuing  exclusively  English 
studies  and  those  who  studied  German  as  well, 
and  added,  *'  If  now  we  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  latter  goes  from  the  school  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  knowledge  of  a  langua^  that 
opens  to  him  the  literature  and  scientific  reo- 
ords  of  a  great  people,  who  can  doubt  but  that 
the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  the  study  of 
German?"  In  St.  Louis,  the  study  of  the 
German  language  was  introduced  in  1864,  on 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, who  recommended  its  introduction  on  the 
following  grounds:  (1)  "That  by  such  intro- 
duction a  homogeneousness  of  feeUng  would  be 
created  between  the  native  and  foreign  bom ;" 

(2)  "  That  the  study  of  German  would  naturally 
assist  the   study  of   the    English    language;" 

(3)  '*  That  the  knowledge  of  the  German  Ian- 
gua^  pecuniarily  benefits  those  who  speak  it." 
During  the  ten  years  preceding  the  last  report 
of  the  schools  of  that  city  (1874 — 5),  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  pursuing  the  study  of  German  had 
increased  from  450  to  17,197,  of  whom  5,670 
were  Anglo-Americans.  This  was  73  per  cent 
of  all  the  pupils  attending  the  public  schools. 
In  regard  to  this,  the  supermtendent  of  schools, 
in  his  report  for  1873--4,  stated,  "A  perfect 
mingling  of  the  different  classes  of  population 
in  our  schools  has  been  the  result,  and  the 
fact  that  one-third  of  the  entire  number  who 
have  taken  up  the  study  of  German  are  An^o- 
American  children  (i.  e.,  children  of  Irish  or  na- 
tive American  parents),  shows  how  completely 
this  feeling  of  caste  has  been  broken  down.  The 
population  has,  in   fact,  grown   homogeneous 
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during  the  past  eight  years  by  means  of  the  in- 
troduction of  German  into  our  public  schools." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  admiasion  of  German 
into  the  public  schools  has  been  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  the  public  school  shouia  exclusively 
teach  the  national  language,  and  that  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  will  tend  to  promote  the  consolidation 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  into  one 
compact  American  nationality.  In  some  of  the 
large  cities,  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, on  the  part  of  school  officers,  has  led  to 
vehement  ana  protracted  discussions,  as  well  as 
to  considerable  vacillation  in  the  school  legisla- 
tion regarding  it  In  some  of  the  western  states, 
as  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  state  law  provides  that, 
when  in  a  school  district  a  oertam  number  of 
parents  desire  the  introduction  of  German  into 
the  course  of  study,  it  must  be  introduced.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  German-speaking 
population  still  prefer  to  send  their  children  to 
schools  in  which  the  German  language  is  either 
the  exclusive  medium  of  instruction,  or  shares 
this  position  with  the  English.  (See  German- 
American  Schools.) 

GEBICAN  WALLACE  COLLEGE,  at 
Berea,  Ohio,  under  the  control  of  the  Methcdist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  founded  in  1863.    The 

S*ofe8sors  are  all  native  Germans,  educated  at 
erman  universities,  and  the  instruction  is  ^ven 
in  German.  It  is  patronized  by  many  Amencans 
for  instruction  in  German.  By  agreement,  the 
students  have  free  access  to  all  me  classes  of 
Baldwin  University.  The  college  is  supported 
by  tuition  fees  and  partly  by  the  interest  of  an 
endowment  fund  of  $38,982.  The  scholarship 
funds  amount  to  $19,455.  The  tuition  fees  vary 
from  $13.50  to  $27  per  year.  It  has  a  prepar- 
atory and  a  coll^iate  department,  with  a  clas- 
sical and  a  scientific  course,  a  theological  course, 
and  special  courses  in  English  for  Gennans,  and 
in  German  for  Americans.  In  1875 — 6,  there 
were  4  professors  and  117  students  (103  males 
and  14  females),  of  whom  47  were  in  the  pre- 
^ratory  department,  llie  Rev.  William  Nast, 
D.  D.,  has  been  the  president  from  the  opening 
of  the  college. 

GSBICANY.  Anterior  to  843  A.  D.,  Ger- 
many was  a  part  of  the  great  Prankish  empire 
of  Ohariemagne  and  his  immediate  successor; 
but  in  that  year,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
Yerdun,  it  was  separated  from  the  remain- 
der of  the  great  Frankish  dominions,  and  was 
given  to  Lvdwig  (Louis),  sumamed  the  German, 
a  grandson  of  Charlemagne.  Until  1806,  Ger- 
many was  an  elective  monarchy  with  the  official 
title  of  the  ''Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Overman 
Nation  "  (das  Heilige  RUmische  Reich  deutscher 
Nation),  The  French  subjugation  of  the  greater 
part  of  Germany  put  an  end  to  the  first  Qet- 
man  empire.  After  the  dethronement  of  Napo- 
leon (1815),  the  Congress  of  Vienna  re-established 
Germany  as  a  loose  conglomeration  of  sovereign 
states  (betUscher  Bund),  under  the  permanent 
presidency  of  Austria  in  the  federal  oiet.  This 
feeble  tmion  of  the  German  states  was  dissolved 
by  the  war,  in  1866,  between  Prussia  and  Austna, 


and  their  allies,  whidi  ended  with  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  Austria  and  her  withdrawal  nooi 
the  Germanic  confederation.  Prussia  then  united 
all  the  states  north   of  the  Main  river  into  a 
close  political  union,  the  North  German  UnioQ, 
and  K)rmed  tj'eaties  of  alliance  with  the  three 
states  of  southern  Germany,  by  virtue  of  whidi 
the  king  of  Prussia  had  supreme  command  of 
the  united  armies  of  all  Germany  in  case  of  war, 
besides  the  permanent  presidency  in  the  federal 
councils  of  the  North  German   Union-     The 
successful  war  against  France,  in  1870 — 71.  kd 
to  the  formation  of  the  present  G^erman  empire. 
The  south   German  states  joined    the  2sortli 
German  Union,  and  the  King  of  Pmasia,  9&  ys- 
manent  and  hereditary  president  of  the  wk 
German  confederation  in  all  federal  affairs,  and  as 
supreme  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  state  ooo- 
tingents  in  time  of  war,  at  the  request  of  all 
the  German  princes  and  free  towns,  asBumed  the 
title  of  German  Emperor.    The  official  name  of 
the  confederation  is  the  German  Empire.    Tbe 
several  states  composing  the  confederation  retun 
their  autonomy  in  all  internal  civil  afiain  not 
regulated  by  federal  legislation.    Federal  aSuis 
are:   Army  and  navy,  foreign  diplomacy  and 
political  representation,  the    tarif,    the   postal 
service,  the  mint,  weights  and  measures,  and  tbt 
supreme  commercial  court  (at  Leipsic).    Bail- 
rcMids,  telegraphs,  legal  prooeedingis,  «aid  edo- 
cational  interests,  it  is  contemplated,  will  ako 
be  brought  under  the  federal  government,  tbe 
measure  being  now  under  consideration  (1876). 
Bavaria,  however,  has  retained  certain  prengi- 
tives  in  r^ard  to  her  army,  h^  postal  service, 
and  her  internal  taxation.  The  federal  pariiameot 
consists  of  two  houses, — the  upper  house;  the 
federal  coimcil  {Bundesrath),  consisting  of  tbe 
federal  commissioners  appointed  by  the  several 
state  governments ;  and  the  lower  house  (Reids- 
tag)  J  consisting  of  383  members,  elected  by  ^ 
direct  suffrage  of  the  people.    In  the  fedenl 
council  Prussia  casts  17  votes,  Bavaria  6,  SaxonT 
4,  Wiirtembeig  4,  Baden  3,  Hease  3,  Met^ka- 
burg-Schwerin  2,  Brunswick  2,  and  each  ol  tbe 
lesser  states  1  vote ;  58,  in  alL    The  chancellor 
of  the  empire  is  the  chief  executive  and  » 
sponsible  officer  of  the  confederation.    Tbe  em- 
peror is  reqijured  to  convene  the  pariiameot  at 
least  once   every  year.      The  German  enqve 
comprises   26  states;   namely,  4  kingdoms,— 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirtembeig; 
6  grand  duchies, — Baden,  Oldenbui^^,  Meckleo- 
burg  -  Schwerin,    Mecklenbuig  -  Strehtz,   Hease- 
Darmstadt,  and  Saxe-Weimar;    5  dudu«s,— 
Brunswick,  Anhalt,  Saxe-Altenbure,  Saxe^b- 
buig-Gotha,  and  Saxe-Meinincen-Hildbuighaii- 
sen;  7  principalities,— -lippe,  Sdiaumbuig-Iippe, 
Waldeck,  2  Schwarebuigs,  and  2  Reusaes ;  3fe 
towns, — Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Labedc;  apd 
1  federal  district, — Alsace-Lorraine.  The  empu^ 
has  an  aggregate  area  of  208,745  square  mufis, 
and  a  population  of  42,757,812,  acoordii^  to  tbe 
census  of  Dec.  1.,  1875. 

Educational  History, — Germany,  whidi  fff 
sev^al  generations  has  held  a  veiy  high,  \i  not 
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tJie  leading,  rank  among  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  wond  in  regard  to  public  education,  has 
risen  to  its  present  hi^  standard  from  an  ex- 
ceedingly rude  condition,  and  can  refer  to  a 
long  and  intricate  history  of  the  development  of 
its  educational  institutions,  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the 
present  time.      The  German    tribes   dwelling 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  German  empire 
were  successively  converted  to  Christianity,  from 
the  6th  to  the  9th  century,  irrespective  of  spo- 
radic conversions  anterior  to  the  beginning  of 
that  epoch,  the  Franks  being  the  first,  the  Ale- 
mannians  and  Bavarians  the  next,  followed  by  the 
Frisians,  Hessians,  Thuringians,  and  the  Saxons, 
who  were  the  last  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith. 
Beyond  the  Elbe  river,  in  a  region  inhabited  at 
that  time  by  Slavic  tribes,  now  thoroughly  Ger- 
man, Christianity  did  not  gain  a  foot-hold  pre- 
vious to  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  and  in  some 
districts  (Lithuania,  for  example),  not  until  a 
still  later  period, — from  the  lltn  and  12th  to 
the  end  of  the  14th  and  the  beginning  of  tho 
15th  century.     Charlemagne,  the  mighty  Frank- 
ish  king,  who  had  converted  the  sturdy  Sax- 
ons to  Christianity,  by  the  aid  of  €fte  and  sword, 
was  the  first  to  sow  the  seeds  of  education  in 
Germany;  and  although  without  early  instruction, 
manifested  the  greatest  interest  eiid  energy  in 
the  establishment  and  furtherance  of  educational 
institutions  within  the  limits  of  his  empire,  re- 
maining faithful  to  his  purpose  until  his  death,  in 
814.  With  the  assistance  of  Alcuin,  whom  he  had 
invited  from  England,  he  established  the  first 
school  in  his  empire,  the  Schola  Palatina,  or 
court  school,  chiefly  intended  for  the  education 
of  the  royal  children,  of  whom  Charlemagne  had 
fourteen;  and  the  great  monarch  himself  was  not 
ashamed  to  acquire,  in  his  ripe  years,  what  had 
been  neglectecl  in  his  earlier  education.    The 
great  monarch  spoke  Latin,  understood   some 
Greek,  and    preferred  social  intercourae  with 
the  circle  of  learned  men  whom  he  had  assem- 
bled at  his  court,  to  every  other.  He  also  evinced 
much  interest  in  the  introduction  of  the  arts  of 
architecture  and  music,  and  invited  talented  men, 
especiaUy  from  Italy,  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
Germany  near  the  imperial  court.  Other  schools 
were  established  after  the  plan  of  ihe  Schola  Pa- 
loHna;  and  the  aries  liherales^  dMAedi  into  a 
tritium  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics),  and 
a  qiiaihriviitm  (geometry,  arithmetic,  music,  and 
astronomy),   constituted  the  principal  subjects 
taught    Besides  these,  there  were  schools  of  a 
lower  rank,  in  which  the  curriculum  of  study 
comprised  only  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  music.  Very  soon  a  "distinction  between 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  schools  was  establi^ed, 
although  Charlemagne  endeavored  to  obliterate 
aB  di^rences  of  rank  in  educational  matters. 
Those  pupils  who  wished  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood, studied  the  irivium  and  the  quadrivium.  in 
sckolis  intrariis,  seu  daustris  (convent  schools), 
while  tiiesame  studies  were  pursued  by  all  others 
in  ichclis  exterioribuSySeu  comonicis.  The  driest 
^ixnaaliam  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  all  these 


schools.  The  convents  and  the  cities,  as  they 
sprang  into  existence  all  over  the  empire,  be- 
came  the  originators  of  educational  institutions ; 
the  former  being  the  founders  of  convent  and 
cathedral  schools ;  the  latter,  of  Latin  and  dty 
schools.  (See  Cathedral  Schools,  and  Convent 
Schools.)  Prominent  among  the  convent  schools, 
was  the  one  founded  by  the  famous  Abbot  Rha« 
banus  Maurus  at  Fulda,  813,  which  is  still  in 
existence  as  a  gymnasium.  Its  founder  was  called 
primus  prcecepiar  Germanice.  He  was  a  pro- 
found scholar,  and  his  name  is  handed  down  to 
posteri^  as  one  of  the  greatest  educators  of  his 
age.  His  successor  was  the  equaUy  renowned 
Walafried  Strabus.  These  schools,  however,  did 
not  maintain  their  high  standard  of  excellence  for 
a  long  time,  partly  because  their  prosperity  de- 
pended in  too  great  a  measure  upon  tne  imme* 
diate  influence  and  enei^  of  tneir  founders, 
and  partly  because  the  pure  and  apostolic  ardor 
of  the  earlier  Christian  church,  from  which  they 
had  received  their  life-breath,  gradually  relaxed 
and  declined.  Deprived  of  the  strict  and  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  bishops,  monastic  learn- 
ing  and  oiscipUne  soon  deteriorated;  and,  although 
the  mendicant  orders  of  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  largely  increased  the  number  of 
convent  sdiools,  their  educational  work  did  not 
compare  favorably  with  the  standard  previously 
maintained.  Secular  Latin  schools  were  estab^ 
lished  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  cities  at  a 
somewhat  later  period;  but,  at  first,  they  had  to 
enoounter  many  difi&culties,  arising  from  the  op* 
position  of  the  clergy,  who  claimed  the  sole  right 
of  establishing  and  conducting  schools  of  a  higher 
order, — ^thoee  in  which  more  than  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  education  was  taught.  Still,  by  persever- 
ance, a  number  of  cities  succeeded  in  founding 
their  own  schools  of  a  higher  order,  independent 
of  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  church. 
Among  the  oldest  of  these  city  Latin  schools,  may 
be  enumerated  those  at  Breslau  (Silesia),  which 
were  founded  in  1267  and  1293,  and  which  still 
flourish  as  Gymnasia.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  teachers  could  only  be  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy;  and  the  convent  schools  furnished, 
in  general,  the  models  for  their  course  of  studies 
and  general  government.  These  city  schools 
were  placed  uniSer  the  direction  of  a  schoiasticus, 
usually  a  clergyman,  whose  appointment  was  gen- 
erally for  the  term  of  one  year,  but  could  be  re- 
newed. The  scholasticus  was  assisted  by  a 
number  of  baccalaurei  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment. The  course  of  studies  consisted  chiefly  of 
Latin  grammar,  music,  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
rhetoric,  dialectics,  and  scholastic  philosophy.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  city  schools,  as  well  as  the 
convent  and  cathedral  schools,  were  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  stud- 
ies therein  pursued  had  the  closest  relation  to 
the  immediate  purposes  of  the  church.  Although 
Latin,  and  in  some  schools  Greek  also,  was  stud- 
ied  with  the  greatest  zeal,  these  studies  did  not 
disclose  to  the  scholars  the  ever  fresh  and  hu- 
manizing spirit  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian  clas- 
sics; but,  under  the  driest  conceivable  formalism 
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of  instruction, merely  served, especially  the  Latin, 
as  the  aid  and  support  of  a  scholasticism,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  depth  and  speculative  in- 
genuity, was  oF  little  value,  being  unproductive 
of  the  best  results  of  education,  according  to  its 
true  meaning. 

School  education  in  Germany  was  so  firmly 
held  in  subjection  to  church  interests  that  its 
working  was  confined  to  a  blending  of  dry  scho- 
lasticism and  religious  mysticism,  and  devoid  of 
all  practical  philosophy  and  true  pedagogical 
principles.  The  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire by  the  Turks,  the  subsequent  exodus  of 
many  Greek  scholars  from  the  centers  of  learn- 
ing in  the  Orient  to  the  west,  their  infusion 
of  new  views  and  ideas  into  the  decaying 
system  of  European  scholasticism,  revived  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  a  just  appreci- 
ation of  their  ever  true  and  youthful  spirit. 
Italy,  first  of  all,  received  these  fresh  germs  for 
the  development  of  free  and  humanistic  concep- 
tions, the  further  advance  of  which  to  western 
and  northern  Kurope  laid  the  first  foundation 
for  the  subsequent  reformation  of  the  Church. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Germany.  ITie 
Netherlands,  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  body 
politic  of  the  German  empire,  by  means  of  the 
greater  activity  in  political  life,  which  brought 
the  best  minds  of  the  people  in  conflict  with  one 
another,  partly  on  political  partly  on  churcli 
questions,  became  the  nursery,  so  to  say,  of  a  new 
era  in  education.  Gerard  Groot  (1340 — 1384) 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  school.  Having 
studied  scholastic  philosophy  for  several  years  at 
Paris,  and  become  deeply  imbued  with  the  ad- 
vanced ideas  in  matters  of  education,  he  gathered 
around  himself  a  number  of  spirited  men,  whose 
aim  was  to  combine  with  correct  religious  prin- 
ciples a  practical  and  scientific  activity.  Of 
G  root's  followers  the  most  noted  were  Florence 
Badewin,  the  celebrated  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and 
Johann  Wesael.  They  were  the  founders  of  the 
so-caDed  Bruder-HcLuser  (brothers'  houses),  in 
which  they  taught,  besides  the  traditional  religious 
scholastic  subjects,  sciences  and  languages  accord- 
ing to  the  new  Italian  plan.  The  new  school 
spread  its  principles  over  the  Netherlands  and 
northern  Germany  generaUy.  Rudolph  Lange, 
more  especially,  became  a  reforiller  of  the  pre- 
vailing educational  system.  He  established  or  re- 
modeled existing  schools,  after  the  plan  of  those 
of  Deventer  and  Amsterdam,  throughout  northern 
and  north-western  Germany.  Other  reformers 
in  the  same  work  were  Count  Moritz  Spiegel- 
berg,  Rudolph  Agricola,  Ludwig  IMngenberg, 
Ludwig  Wimpfeling,  (bnrad  (^^Ites,  Johann  von 
Dalberg,  but  above  all  .Johann  Reuchlin  (1455 — 
1522)  and  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  (1467—1536). 
The  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  more  partic- 
ularly advocated  by  Reuchlin,  found  a  stanch 
supporter  in  Erasmus,  and  prepared  the  edu- 
cate and  scientific  classes  of  the  German  na- 
tion to  receive  and  ripen  the  germs  of  the  ^reat 
reformation  of  the  Church  which  was  inau- 
gurated at  that  time.  The  Reformation  im- 
parted   a  new  and    vigorous  spirit  to  educa- 


tion.   The  great   reformere  advocited  itno^ 
the  study  of   classic  antiquity,    not  oolj  ior 
the  development  of   rhetoric  and  a  tasle  ior 
scientific  subjects  generally,  but  also,  and  pnad- 
pally,  as  important  aids  in  the  estahhutunent  of 
true  evangehcal  faith,  llie  necessity  of  foonfing 
schools  for  the  maintenance  and   propiatka 
of  the  new  faith  was  stroD^y  pn»ed  ^^b^ 
in  several  of  his  writings.  I'he  comae  of  wan^ 
tion  foUowed  in  these  Latin  schools  oompnaed 
mainly :   reading,    vrriting,  vocal  music  Vtm, 
dialectics,  rhetoric,  and  rSigion.    These  wAtxk 
were  generally  divided  into  three    dagnea.  n 
which  the  gradation  of  studies  was  asloUovi: 
reading,  learning  of  Latin  vocaUes,  and  to&b^ 
of  Donatus  and  Cato's  SenieniuF,  in  the  kmm 
class ;   reli^on,  grammar,  prosody,  muBic  ad 
selections  m>m   JEeop,   Mosellan  s  Pcedokgia, 
Erasmus's  CoUoqnia,  Terence,  Plautus,  and  tk 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  second  dass;   Tiigi 
Ovid,  Cicero's  De  Officiis  and  Epuaof(Fad/am^ 
liares,  metrics,  dialectics,  and  riietofk,  in  tbe 
highest  class.     Latin  composition  and  ooQoqma! 
exerdses  formed  an  essential  part  of  ihid  cnnieo- 
lum  of  the  higher  grades.  The  sdK>ol  houn  were, 
on  every  weeh-day ,  from  5  or 6  o'dock  to 9  odod 
in  the  forenoon,  and  from  noon  to  3  o'dock  k 
the  afternoon.     Christian  catechism  was  tia^ 
twice  a  week  during  week-days,  and  evay  i?i»- 
day.     The  maxim  Kepetilio  mater  tivdknm 
was  exacted  with  great  rigidity.    The  anpng 
classes  of  these  schools  were  obliged  to  bb%, 
under  the  direction  of  the  music-teadier,  Woft 
the  houses  of  wealthy  dtizens  cm  high  cbnith 
days,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  alms.    H* 
city  schools,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformatioii,w«R 
either  of  a  lower  or  a  higher  order ;  the  kttff 
were,  however,  almost  exdusively  in  the  nwf 
important  dties  of  the  country.     Reading,  writ- 
ing, Latin,  and  religion  formed  the  priw?*! 
subjects  of  instruction  in  the  former,  to  whkfe 
were  added  Gredc,  Hebrew,  mathematics,  and 
philosophy  in  the  latter,  or  hi^er  order  d  atf 
schools.     Both  orders  of  schools  commeDeedon 
the  same  basis,  the  prindpal  difference  betvno 
them  consisting  in  extra   courees   for  ^wa/ 
studies,  introduced  in  the  higher  order  of  tl»e 
schools,  which  besides  the  studies  enumew 
above,  also  taught  rhetoric,  lotfic,  and,  as  a  mitttf 
of  course,  music.    In  some  schools,  Heta«w,ind 
mathematics  were    omitted  in    the  coune  « 
studies.    These  higher  dty  schools,  and  » cat- 
siderable    number    of   convent    and  cathednj 
schools,  the  latter  especially  during  the  P^^ 
the  Reformation,  were  transformed  intoso^afl* 
Gjffnnasia.    The  GymJiasiitm  consisted  o^ 
nallyof  four  classes,  which  number  was  sow- 
quently  increased  to  five,  and  in  some  i"^^^ 
even  to  eight  classes.    The  number  of  smool 
hours  for  each  class  varied  from  20  to  22  pff 
week.     Some  of  these  institutions,  in  couwot 
time,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  universitiefl. 

We  find,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  in  "oa 
of  the  city  schools,  four  hours  of  diilyi^^ 
tion.  However,  there  were  some  schoob  wiin 
five,  some  with  three   (Spires,  14th  cental) 
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one  with    onh*  two  (Halle,  1526) ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  as  many  as  ekht  hours 
per  diem  for  the  upper  classes  of  the  Latin 
school    at    Esslin^en    (1548).    The  recitations 
were  generally  divided  equally  hetween  the  fore- 
noon and  the  afternoon.  The  number  of  classes 
in  the  schools  varied  from  two  to  four  and  up- 
ward, with  proper  subdivisions.  The  school  year 
commenced,  in  a  number  of  cities,  regularly  on 
March  12.,  the  day  of  St.  Gregory,  t£e  patron- 
samt  of  schools.  In  other  cities,  admissions  were 
allowed  twice  a  year, — at  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas. The  schools  were  not  free  schools ;  pupils, 
except  the  children  of  paupers,  were  requested 
to  pay  a  certain  fee  per  quarter,  vanring  in 
imionnt  according  to  time  and  locality.  In  some 
places,  the  school  money  was  fixed  according  to 
an  agreement  between    teacher  and    parents. 
Teac&rs  received,  most  generally,  a  salary  &om 
the  municipality,  besides  the  pupils'  fees,  and 
enjoyed  other  emoluments,  for  assisting  at  divine 
:8ervice,  funeral  {mx^saions,  &c.     Presents  to 
teachers  from  pupils  were  very  customary,  and 
in  some  cities  were  ev^i  prescribed  and  regulated 
by  the  authorities.    Of  school  examinations,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  no  trace, 
although  we  read  of  occasional  visits  to  the 
schools  by  prelates ;  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  va- 
^cadons.    Tne  earliest  ordinance  instituting  va- 
•cations  is  found  at  Freiburg  (1558), which  hmits 
the  fall  vacation  to  two  weeks.  School  was  kept 
throughout  the  year,  in  some  cities  not  even  ex- 
cepting holidays,  e.g,  in  Nuremberg,  LAndau,etc.; 
but  teachers  and  pupils  could  agree  upon  one  or 
nu>re  holidays,  mostly  in  consideration  of  a  fee 
to  be  paid  to  the  former.    School  festivals  were 
not  frequent.      The  day  of   St.  Gregory  was 
very  generally  observed  as  a  holiday.  A  peculiar 
festival  was  the  Virgfxtmn-gehen,  the  gathering 
of  birches  in  the  woods  by  the  pupils,  for  their 
own  corporal  punishment  at  school,  amid  general 
froUc,  including    procession,   singing    and    in- 
strumental musia    The  application  of  the  rod 
was  the  principal  means  of  maintaining  dis- 
cipline in  the  schools,  the  more  necessary,  as 
laioe  numbers  of  vagrant  scholars   (^ahrende 
SmUer),  who  went,  sometimes  be^inff,  from 
place  to  phioe  to  attend  school,  ana  who  were 
^uldicted  to  all  manner  of  vices  and  irregular 
habits,  infested  the  whole  of  Germany  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  and  rendered  strict  school 
^isdphne  a  very  difficult  task.     Corporal  pun- 
ishment with  the  rod  was  not  only  officially  re- 
<»puzed  but  minutely  regulated  by  municipal 
k^alation,  even  designating  upon  which  part  of 
the  body,  excluding  head,  l^k,  and  hands,  the 
chastisement  should  be  administered.    We  find 
that,  in  Heidelberg,  the  teacher  of  a  I^tin  school 
w  dismissed,  in  1567,  because  he  refused  to  flog 
MS  pupils  on  the  ground  that  some  of  them  were 
19  years  of  age,  and,  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
too  old  for  such  punishment.  Another  peculiar 
inode  of  punishment  was  that  of  the  attinus,  a 
^J^oden  name  in  the  shape  of  a  donkey,  which 
^  culprit  was  obliged  to  mount  in  face  of  the 
■<*WB,  as  a  punishment  for  minor  offenses.  There 


were  several  kinds  of  ostnt,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  offence :  an  asintts  morum^  gar- 
ridikUiSj  et  sirepitus^  for  disorderlv  conduct ;  an 
asintis  Germanismi^  for  pupils  who  spoke  Ger- 
man instead  of  Latin ;  and  an  asinus  solcecismi, 
for  offenders  against  good  Latin  grammar. 
There  are  perceptible,  at  this  period,  many  smous 
defects  in  the  ^rstem  of  instruction,  more  espe- 
cially a  great  want  of  uniformity,  of  harmony 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  training,  of  rational 
methods,  suitable  text-books,  and  of  competent 
instructors.  Many  of  the  school-men  of  that 
time  rose  to  great  distinction.  Neander,  Fried- 
land  (Trotzendorf),  Bugenhagen,  Spalatin,  lin- 
demann,  Wolf,  Fabridus,  Rhodomann,  Boetius, 
Casehus,  Calixtus,  Camerarius,  Hessus,  Heyden, 
Helwig,  Nigidius,  Goclenius,  Jungmann,  and 
others,  but  especially  Johann  Sturm,  are  noted 
as  prominent  educators  in  their  time.  Sturm  not 
only  gained  wide-spread  renown  as  an  author  of 
many  Latin  works  ou  pedagogics,  but  also  as  a 
practical  educator,  ills  famous  sdiool  at 
Strasbut]^  (1578)  contained  several  thousand 
scholars,  mduding  the  best  dements  of  sodety, 
many  being  sdons  of  the  high  nobility,  and  even 
princes,  'lliis  school  had  not  only  a  German 
national  fame,  for  representatives  of  all  the 
European  nations  flocked  thither  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  odebrated  educator.  Beddes  the 
school  at  Strasburg,  Sturm  established  many 
others,  dther  personally  or  by  means  of  his 
scholars.  Christianity,  a  good  uiowledge  of  the 
sdences,  and  doquenoe,  were  the  principal  aims 
of  his  education.  He  laid  down  a  system  of  edu- 
cation for  youths  ^m  the  seventh  to  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  age.  From  the  seventh  to  ^e 
sixteenth  year,  he  ordained  a  strict  school  educa- 
tion, after  which  he  permitted  a  somewhat 
freer  course  of  instruction  by  lectures.  His 
established  curriculum  of  studies  was  very 
carefully  carried  out,  from  the  very  foundation 
to  the  perfect  mastery  of  pure  Latin  speech.  Still, 
every  thing  condder^,  his  svstem  was  only  a  one- 
dded  formalism,  devoid  of  that  harmony  of  intd- 
lect  and  heart,  which  is  the  aim  of  true  education. 
The  academy f  connected  with  the  gymnasium^ 
after  Sturm's  plan,  approached,  but  did  not  en- 
tirely reach  the  standard  of  a  univerdty.  While 
the  Reformation  planted  and  devdoped  many 
educational  institutions  of  a  superior  character, 
the  Jesuits,  aiming  to  keep  the  schools  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  did  not  relax  in  their  endeavors  to  build 
up  rival  institutions.  In  this  special  branch 
of  their  general  purpose  to  enooimter  and  combat 
Protestantism,  they  have  been  successful  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  founder  of  the  Jesuitic 
system  of  school  education  was  Claudio  de  Ac- 
quaviva  (died  in  1 615).  Occupying  the  high  posi- 
tion of  general  of  his  order,  he  exeilted  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  erection  of  Jesuit  schools,  which, 
through  the  energetic  activity  of  the  order, 
spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  European  conti- 
nent, but  were  solely  ^ided  by  nierarchical 
interests.  Their  educational  aims  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  pursuit  of  sdentific  and  human- 
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istic  studies ;  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  an  almost 
absolute  want  of  individual  freedom  of  thought, 
and  a  blind  subserviency  to  established  authority, 
were  their  most  prominent  general  characteris- 
tics. These  institutions  were  divided  into  two 
classes, — a  higher  and  a  lower  order.  The 
latter  were  divided  into  five  subdivisions,  and 
principally  taught  reading  and  writing,  in  Latin. 
Other  studies,  commonly  comprised  in  a  gym- 
nftsium  course,  were  greatly  neglected,  although 
mentioned  in  the  plan  of  studies;  such  as 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  geography, 
and  history.  Rhetoric  and  logic  were  taught 
in  the  driest  possible  manner;  and  even  the 
favorite  Latin  was  wanting  in  thoroughness  of 
grammatical  instruction,  smd  in  a  historical  or 
critical  explanation  of  the  classic  authors.  I'he 
memorizing  of  disjointed  phrases  from  Cicero's 
writings,  and  of  Virgil's  and  other  poets'  works, 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  scholar's  pensum. 
Implicit  obedience  t^  superiors,  the  fear  of  God, 
ana  virtue,  were  the  chief  aims  of  Jesuitic  edu- 
cation. The  speaking  of  German  was  prohibited, 
the  denunciation  of  offenses  against  the  estab- 
lished rules  was  invited  and  encoiu'aged,  the  love 
of  country  and  of  family  was  gradually  extin- 
guished in  the  hearts  of  the  scholars,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  love  of  the  established  church, 
and  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  superiors  of 
tiie  order. — The  maxims  of  Sturm  and  other 
prominent  educators  of  the  Protestant  school 
reniained  the  acknowledged  models  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  secular  schools,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  especially  in  WUrtemberg,  Saxony,  and 
Hesse.  Rebel  (died  1516)  in  Tilbingen,  and 
Reuchlin  (died  1522),  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages;  the  former  especially  in  regard 
to  Latm,  the  latter  in  regard  to  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  The  study  of  the  mother  tongue  was 
officially  ignored,  if  not  suppressed.  1  ne  ordi- 
nances of  Duke  Christopher  of  WUrtemberg 
(1559)  encouraged  the  establishment  of  Latin 
schools  within  his  dominions.  With  the  exception 
of  the  positive  neglect  of  the  German  language, 
the  general  course  of  instruction  was  excellent ; 
and,  in  its  general  characteristics,  has  been  main- 
tained until  quite  recent  times.  The  prescribed 
cturiculum  of  studies  pursued,  is  still  extant 
in  every  detail,  commencing  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin  instruction,  and  terminating 
with  Cicero's  orations,  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Viigil's 
jEneid;  dialectics  and  rhetoric  according  to 
Melanchthon's  plan ;  Greek  grammar  and  Xen- 
ophon's  Cyropcedia.  Music  was,  and  remained, 
a  favorite  study  in  all  the  grades.  With  slightly 
varied  modifications,  this  general  plan  of  studies, 
as  established  in  WUrtemberg  for  secondary 
institutions  of  learning,  was  adopted,  toward 
the  close  of  the  1  Gth  century,  as  the  standard  in 
Saxony,  with  the  only  exception  that  more  at- 
tention was  given  to  arithmetic.  The  celebrated 
princes'  schools  (Puratenschiden)  at  Meissen, 
Grimma,  and  Hchulpforta,  were  of  a  somewhat 
higher  order,  lliey  each  had  three  classes  with  a 
two  years'  course  in  each,  and  prepared  scholars 


for  all  the  academic  studies.    The  highest  das 
comprised  the  following  studies :  MelancfathoDft 
Latiu  grammar ;  Cicero's  De  Officiis,  De  Seneo- 
tuie,  and  De  Amicitia  ;  TuscukmiE  QucntUmet; 
Virgil's  (^eor^tcs  bndAimeidy'  Horace  s  Odes;  Isoc- 
rates;  Pythagoras's  uiurea  Cormtna;  Plntudi's 
De  Liberorum  EdiuxdUme;  the  Iliad;  the  rudi- 
ments of  Hebrew ;  dialectics  and  rhetOTic ;  the 
rudiments  of  astronomy,  etc.  Terence's  and  Pka- 
tus's  comedies  were  acted  Annually  to  accustom 
pupils  to  Latin  speaking.   This  course  of  studies 
was  also  introduced  in  several  other  German 
states.    Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  and  Mdanch- 
thon  had,  both,  strongly  advocated  a  certain  at- 
tention to  realistic  studies, — mathematics,  astron- 
omy, and  the  natural  sciences  in  generaL  Luther 
also  favored  this  view.    Still,  these  studies  re- 
mained much  n^lected,  and  did  not  receive  doe 
attention  until  the  following  century,  when  the 
climax  of  one-sided  formalism  had  been  reached, 
and  a  counter-current  made  itself  felt  in  ^ 
educational  world.     Francis   Bacon  (q.  v.)  wtt 
the  originator  of  the  realistic  principle  in  edu- 
cation ;  and  he  found  enthusiastic  discipies  in 
Wolfgang    Ratich    (1571  —  1635)    and    John 
Amos  Comenius  (1592 — 1671),  who  became  the 
founders  of  a  new  realistic  method  fo   edv- 
cation  in  Germanv.    They  prindpaUy  aimed  at 
a  development  of  the  reasoning  power  of  the 
mind ;  but,  in  their  zeal,  they  earned  their  aim 
too  far,  by  almost  entirely  ignoring  fancy  and  tbe 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  lliey  failed  to  find 
the  proper  blending  of  mere  instruction  and  gen- 
eral culture ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  want  of 
appreciation  of  classic  antiquity  and  histoiic 
study,  they  are  entitled  to  a  grateful  recogni- 
tion as  the  founders  of  a  realistic  school  which 
exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
educational  principles  of  their  country. — Soon 
afterward,  the  whole  German  nation  was  shaken 
to  its  veiy  foundation  by  the  great  dencanina- 
tional  feuds  between  the  Protestants  and  the 
Catholics,  in  which  the  schools  also  participated, 
llieological  disputations  were  the  order  of  the 
day ;  and  the  Latin  schools,  every-where  in  Ger- 
many, were  diverted  from  their  original  pursuits, 
which  were  merely  educational,  to  become  cen- 
ters of  public  dis{Hitations  and  declamatioos  for 
or  against  Rome  and  the  papacy.    The  reJkiooft 
dissensions  finally  culminated    in    the  Touty 
Tears'  War,  which  rent  the  German  nation 
into  two  bitterly  hostile  parties,  and  with  fir& 
and  sword,  during  an  entire  generation,  derw^ 
tated  and  depopulated  the  country,  and  almoFt 
entirely  destroyed  what  civilization,  and  maitsl 
moral,  and  material  culture,  had  built  up  in 
centuries.     Germany,  which,  before  the  wir. 
had  been  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  with  a 
population  of  about  twenty  million  inhabitants, 
was  reduced  to  a  vast  desert  with  scarcely  over 
five  million  people.    The  war  had  swept  away 
the  very  flower  of  the  nation,  leaving,  at  its 
termination,  the  once  mighty  empire  in  an  im- 
poverished, helpless  condition,  an  easy  prey  t» 
the  schemes  and  aggressions  of  foreign  pow^a^ 
In  the  general  state  of  exhaustion  aiM  demoral- 
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ization,  during,  and  at  the  dose  of,  the  war, 
the    educatioiud    institutions    of    the   country 
were    almost    entirely    annihilated.      A  great 
number  of  the  schools  were  closed  for  want 
of  teachers    and   pupils,  very  many  of   them 
were  destroyed,  teachers  and  pupils  were  scat> 
tered,  and  an  enormous  increase  of  immorality 
was ,  perceptible  among  the  students  of  the  few 
schools  which  survivS.    The  peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  foxmd  the  educational  institutions 
of  Germany  in  a  most  foriom  and  demoralized 
condition.     Gradually,  however,  they  regained 
their  former  standard ;  but  the  course  of  studies 
formerly  prevailing  had,  in  the  mean  time,  un- 
dergone very  material  changes.    Latin,  which 
had  almost  become  the  ruung  speech  in  the 
higher  schools,  began  to  lose  its  pre-eminence. 
It  was  still  studied.with  great  attention ;  but  the 
national  language  b^an  to  assert  its  importance, 
and  even  at  the  universities,  the  German  tongue 
was  gradually  permitted  to  become  the  medium 
of  scientific  instruction.    This    reaction  from 
the  former   principles  of  education  continued 
throughout  the  following  epoch.      The  study 
of  Greek,  at  some  not^  schools,  became  en- 
tirely neglected.      At  this  period,  a  marked 
difference  was  manifested  in  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  scholars  of  noble  birth  and  others.  The 
BO-called  knights'  academies  (Ritterakademien) 
were  established,  in  which  pupils  were  instructed 
to  historjr, genealogy,  and  heraldiy,  and  in  which 
dancing    and    courtly    manners    were    special 
branches  of  instruction.    Other  studies,  such  as 
mihtary  and  civil  engineering,  astronomy,  botany, 
and  theoretic^  and  practical  philosophy,  found 
their  way  into  the  regular  cumculum.  Generally 
speaking,  there  was,  however,  no  true  advance- 
ment in  the  educational  standard ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  selection  of  studies  manifested  great 
arbitrariness   on  the  part  of  the  patrons  and 
directors  of  schools  of  an  advanced  order.     In 
aome  of  the  German  states,  the  special  interest 
of  highly  cultured  princes  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion tended  to  elevate  the  standard  by  not  only 
grounding   the  scholars  well  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  classic  languages,  according  to  the  old 
maxim  of  dry  scholasticism,  but  also  by  making 
them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of 
classic  authors.    The  study  of  the  (5reek  classics 
was  rehabilitated,  together  with  Hebrew,  and 
other  more  liberal  kinds  of  culture.  Duke  Flmest 
of  Gotha  (1675)  took  a  leading  part  in  this  refor- 
mation ot  the  higher  schools,  and  his  example 
found  many  imitators  in  other  German  states. 
Still,  there  prevailed  a  great  diversity  in  educa- 
tional principles  throughout  the  country.     Hu- 
iitanism,  rigid  formalism,  and  rationalism  con- 
tended with  each  other,  and  were  each  fostered, 
and  advocated,  according  to  local  and  personal 
mflnences.      At    this  time,  Locke's  iaeas    on 
edncation  commenced   to  exert  a  great  influ- 
<5nce  on   educational    principles  in  Germany. 
His  maxim  of  imparting    faiowledge    mainly 
*^ngh  the  senses,  in  opposition  to  idealism, 
•Hhouffh  not  always  carried  out   consistently, 
<^nea  a  new  view  of  the  principles  of  ration- 


al education*  (See  Locke.)  Another  system  was 
founded  by  August  Hermann  Francke  (q.  v.). 
His  principal  aim  was  to  implant  true  piety  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young.  Francke  is  the  founder 
of  the  renowned  institutions  at  Halle,  in  which 
a  most  decided  realistic  tendency  became  appar- 
ent, &om  the  very  beginning,  in  opposition 
to  one-sided  formalism.  Among  the  studies 
pursued  at  Halle  were  chronology,  astronomy, 
music,  painting,  anatomy,  botany,  and  even  the 
rudiments  of  medicine,  together  with  other  sci- 
ences properly  belcmging  to  technical  schools. 
Greek  and  French  were  much  neglected.  Real- 
ism was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  educational 
structure.  The  so-called  Pcedagogium  at  Halle 
became  a  model  school  for  the  whole  of  Germany. 
It  possessed  a  botanic  garden,  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural history,  philosophical  apparatus,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  a  dissecting  room.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  normal  school  for  the  education  of 
teachers ;  and  its  pupils  subsequently  became  the 
propagators  of  realistic  principles  throughout  the 
country.  Francke's  system  laid  the  foundatioa 
to  the  so-called  real  schools.  J.  8.  Semler,  in 
Halle,  was  the  first  who  used  this  term  in  an- 
nouncing his  establishment  of  **a  mechanical 
and  mathematical  real  school"  in  1706,  which, 
however,  was  of  short  existence.  John  Juhus 
Hecker,  also  a  disciple  of  the  Halle  school, 
established  a  real  school  in  Berlin  (1747).  which, 
properly  speaking,  consisted  of  three  different 
departments ;  namely,  a  German,  a  Latin,  and  a 
real  school,  but  with  arrangements  to  allow 
pupils  of  the  two  former  to  participate  in  the 
studies  of  the  latter  department.  In  many 
respects  this  real  school  carried  its  aims  too  far 
by  taking  up  purely  technical  studies  ;  however, 
it  became  the  model  for  many  similar  insti- 
tutions. The  Pcpdagogittniy  or  Latin  school, 
was  afterwards  completely  separated  from  the 
real  school,  and  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelms  Gymnasivm,  The  demor- 
alizing effects  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  upon 
the  national  spirit  of  the  German  people  were 
not  effaced  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
higher  classes  of  society  had,  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, lost  all  national  individuality.  They  imi- 
tated foreign,  mostly  French,  models,  aiming  at 
outward  polish  and  el^ance,  but  losing  all  ap- 
preciation of  thoroughness,  breadth,  and  hajv 
mony  of  culture,  while  the  lower  classes  devoted 
their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life  and  to  useful  knowl- 
edge. Pedantry  on  the  part  of  the  teachers^ 
and  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  students; 
superficiality  on  the  one  hand,  and  onesided 
utilitarianism  on  the  other,  in  educational  prin- 
ciples, were  the  characteristics  of  the  time.  New 
pedagogical  principles  were  propagated  by  Base- 
dow (1723—90)  and  his  followers,  of  whom 
Salzmann  and  (^^ampe  are  the  most  noted,  who 
are  known  to  the  educational  world  as  the 
school  of  the  Philanthropists.  Their  principal  aim 
was  to  educate  a  youth  to  become  a  man  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word, — to  guide  the  natural  im- 
pulses and  the  will  by  reason.  Some  of  the  schoola 
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established  bj  the  Philanthropists  attained  con- 
siderable renown,  more  especially  the  one 
founded  by  Salzmann  at  Scnnepfenthal,  near 
Gotha,  which  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  method  of  the  Philanthropists,  however, 
soon  fell  into  disuse,  owins  principally  to  their  dis- 
regard for  the  classic  authors,  whose  educational 
y^ue  they  underrated,  and  in  the  study  of 
whom  they  were  completely  outstripped  by 
rival  schools.  Although  the  general  current  of 
the  time  favored  utuitarianism,  a  tendency 
encouraged  by  Frederick  the  Great,  still  there 
remained  in  the  German  nation  too  much  la- 
tent love  for  the  ideal  to  allow  the  realistic 
school  to  become  all-absorbing.  Just  then,  the 
first  dawn  of  the  great  golden  era  of  German 
classic  literature  broke  upon  the  nation,  and  re- 
vived the  love  for  ancient  classic  beauty. 
Winckelmann  and  Lessing  revealed  the  splendor 
of  ancient  art  and  the  eternal  laws  of  the  beau- 
tiful. They  were  followed  by  hosts  of  others. 
The  love  of  the  ancient  classics,  which  was 
awakened  even  in  the  masses  of  the  people  by 
excellent  translations  of  ancient  authors  into 
German,  inaugurated  by  J.  H.  Yoss's  admi- 
rable translation  of  Homer's  works,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  German  language,  which  had 
been  greatly  neglected  for  ages,  during  the  fol- 
lowing classic  period  of  national  literature,  were 
brought  into  nappy  harmony,  and  their  union 
became  fruitful  of  the  best  results  in  the  whole 
intellectual,  moral,  and  esthetical  life  of  the 
nation.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  cause  of 
education  also  participated  in  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of 
the  nation;  its  aims  became  broader  and  loftier. 
The  new  philosophical  school  of  modem  human- 
ists, in  the  sphere  of  education,  comprehended 
many  names  thankfully  remembered  by  subse- 
quent generations.  J.  M.  Gesner  (1691 — 1761), 
rector  of  the  lliomas  School  in  Leipsic,  and  sub- 
sequently professor  of  ancient  literature  and 
founder  of  the  philological  seminary  at  Gottin- 
gen,  became  a  stanch  supporter  and  propagator 
of  the  new  humanistic  school.  J.  A.  Eniesti 
1761),  at  Leipsic,  and  C.  G.  Heyne  (1812),  at 
Gottmgen,  were  also  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
^udy  of  the  ancient  classics.  They,  and  many 
others,  introduced  their  students  to  the  beauties 
of  the  classics  without  wearying  them  with  dry 
grammatical  study,  as  had  been  the  custom  be- 
fore. The  chief  representatives  of  the  human- 
istic school  are  Friedrich  August  Wolf,  August 
Bockh,  Gottfried  Hermann,  Karl  Reissig,  and 
Karl  Otfried  M  tiller.  At  first,  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  and 
of  German  hterature  was  strictly  observed;  but, 
subsequently,  when  the  latter  had  gained  suffi- 
cient strength  and  classic  character,  this  connec- 
tion was  gradually  loosened.  Although  one- 
sided Tjatinism  repeatedly  asserted  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  German  language  and 
literature,  it  could  never  regain  its  K)rmer 
undisputed  prerogative;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Greek  nad  recovered  all  the  territory  for- 
merly lost.    Wolf,  Hermann,  and  Bockh  form 


a  triumyiiftte  of  educators  who  knew  how  to 
awaken  a  deep  interest  in  the  study  of  the  an- 
cients,— to  introduce  their  scholars  to  the  beau- 
ties of  classic  philosophy  and  literature,  each 
according  to  his  own  individual  predilections, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  special  requirement 
of  their  own  time,  or  of  the  general  harmony  in 
the  purposes  of  a  really  liberal  education.  In 
elementary  education,  the  principles  of  Pestaknzi 
(1746 — 1827),  commenced  to  be  more  widely 
known  and  appreciated  in  Germany,  where  the 
great  educator  s  aim  to  elevate  the  lower  claaees 
of  the  people  through  a  well-adapted  domestic 
education,  and  his  invention  of  a  rational  system 
of  primary  instruction,  founded  upon  teaching 
from  the  object,  and  upon  a  graaual  progres- 
sion from  the  simple  to  the  complicated,  woe 
rapidly  adopted,  and  whence  great  numbexs  of 
teachers  flocked  to  Pestalozzi  s  home  to  acquaint 
themselves  more  thoroughly  with  his  methods. 
The  downfall  of  the  German  nation  before  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  French  emperor,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  far  from  curb- 
ing the  national  ambition,  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  national  life,  which,  in  its  turn,  awakened  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  to  new  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  education.  New  universities,  ^^^nasia, 
and  innimierable  elementary  schools  were  estab- 
lished. Though  under  the  sway  of  a  foreign  op- 
Eressor,  Germany  doubled  her  efforts  to  devate 
er  educational  institutions.  The  philosopher 
Fichte  (1807— 8J,  in  his  Addresses  to  tJte^  Ger- 
man Nation  (Reden  an  die  deutscke  Xatioh) 
demanded  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  the 
schools,  and  a  universal  public  education  of  the 
nation.  A  fresh  breath  of  life  was  inspired  in- 
to the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  being  of  the 
nation;  and,  in  the  darkest  hours  of  her  misfor- 
tunes and  humiliation,  Germany  sowed  the  seed 
of  future  greatness,  mainlv  by  elevating  the  na- 
tional spint  through  her  institutions  of  educa- 
tion, by  the  reformation  of  the  old,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  new  schools,  in  which  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  thoroughness,  morality,  and 
harmony  m  the  general  development  of  mind 
and  heart  became,  and  are  to  this  day,  charac- 
teristic traits.  During  the  first  half  of  the  presr 
ent  century,  a  constant  extension,  combined  with 
greater  depth,  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  sciences, 
became  every-where  perceptible.  In  former 
centuries,  the  schools  of  a  higher  order  had 
almost  exclusively  served  the  mterests  of  the 
church.  The  Bible  and  the  ancient  languages, 
as  far  as  they  could  be  used  as  handmaids  m 
the  service  of  the  church,  had  fonned  the  most 
important  elements  of  education.  Eveiy  thin^ 
was  brought  into  close  relation  to  theology  ana 
its  auxiliaries.  When,  in  the  couree  oi  time, 
the  development  of  intellectual  freedom  cuned 
ground  and  strength,  and  when  purely  reugious 
instruction  lost  its  supremacy  and  was  limited 
to  its  proper  sphere,  other  sciences  could  raise 
their  claims  to  be  admitted  as  important  educa- 
tional elements.  The  proper  classification  of 
studies  to  attain  a  complete  humanistic,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  scientific,  education  of  the  rising 
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is  a  difficult  problem,  which  still  awaits  a  Batis- 
factoiy  solution.  Of  noted  representatiyes  of 
more  modem  Grerman  pedagogy,  mention  should 
be  made  of  Johann  Id.  Sauer,  who  sained  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  Catholic  districts  of 
Oermany,  of  F.  A.  W.  Diesterw^  (q.  v.),  and  of 
Friedrich  Froebel  (q.  v.). 

Primary  Induction. — The  development  of 
pupely  elementary  instruction  by  means  of  pub- 
lic schools,  in  Germany,  is,  comparatively,  of 
recent  date.   Elementary  schools  in  cities  (Deut- 
sche Schtden)  are  traceable  to  a  very  remote 
period,  their  foundation  being  contemporaneous 
with  the   establishment   of    the    earliest   city 
Latin  schools.     These  schools  were  quite  nu- 
merous. In  Hesse  alone,  there  were,  in  the  13th 
century,  14  cities,  which  supported  their  own  ele- 
mentary schools.  All  official  documents  relating 
to  elementary  education,  which  have  come  down 
to  our  time,  make  reference  to  city  schools  only. 
In  the  country,  in  villages  or  hamlets,  schools  for 
«Iementanr  education,  worthy  of  the  name,  were 
almost  unKnown.The  sextons  of  country  churches 
were  required,  in  a  general  way,  to  instruct  the 
children  in  the  catechism;  and  it  is  from  this 
primitive  foundation  that  public  elementary  edu- 
cation has  been  built  up  to  its  present  condition. 
In  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  the  first  regular 
country  schools,  for  children  of  both  sexes,  were 
established  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  the 
17th  century,  under  the  reign  of   the   Great 
Elector,  Frederick  William;  but  we  know  very 
little  of  the  condition  of  these  schools.  With  the 
a^randizement  of  the  electorate,  denominational 
mfferences  commenced  to  manifest  themselves. 
Thus  we  find,  at  an  early  period,  a  recognized 
distinction  between    Lutheran    and  Reformed 
Bchools.     At  Wesel,  we  find,  as  early  as  1687,  a 
aeminary  for  the  education  of  school-masters. — 
An   ordinance,    emanating    from    the    church 
authorities  in  Pomerania,  in  1563,  relating  to 
elementary  instruction,  makes  no  mention  at  all 
of  village  schools,  but  has  reference  to  city 
schools  only,  subordinating  them  in  every  respect 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  prescribing 
especially  the  study  of  reading,   writing,  and 
arithmetic,   besides  the  catechism  and  choral 
singing. — ^The  general  condition  of  elementary 
instruction    throughout    the  majority    of    the 
^^ermau  states  was  about  the  same. — Even  in 
the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  a  school  ordi- 
nance of  1658  plainly  shows  that  village  schools, 
although  their  establishment  was  strongly  urged, 
had  not  as  yet  become  a  living  reality.     When, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  elect- 
orate of  Brandenburg  and  the  duchy  of  Prussia 
became  a  kingdom,  feeble  attempts  were  again 
JMde  to  establish  public    elementary    schools 
throughout  the  royal  dominions;  but,  as  there 
^^^  no  supply  of  trained  teachers,  and  the  efforts 
where  neither  persistent,  nor  well  directed,  the 
general  condition  of  elementary  education  in  the 
rmBl  districts  remained  pretty  nearly  unchanged. 
»he  elementary  teachers,  in  those  times,  were 
generally  forlorn  and  dis(»irded  students  of  the 
higher   schools;  and  in  villages,  mostly    me- 


chanics, dismissed  servants  of  noble  families,  or 
invalid  and  discharged  soldiers.  King  Frederick 
William  I.,  the  second  king  of  Prussia,  paid 
especial  attention  to  elementary  schools  for  the 
mass  of  his  people,  with  the  design  of  educat- 
ing them  to  a  strict  obedience  to  secular  and 
church  authority,  and  to  habits  of  industry  and 
frugalitv.  He  is  reported  to  have  establi^ed 
within  his  states  about  1 ,800  elementary  schools. 
Frederick  William  1.  was  the  protector  of  the 
pietistic  school  of  educators,  at  Halle;  and, 
through  the  exertions  of  Francke  and  his  fol- 
lowers, Prussia  received  the  first  trained  pro- 
fessional instructors.  Teaching,  for  the  first  time, 
became  a  recognized  science ;  and  the  theoiy  of 
pedagogy,  and  practical  methods  of  instruction, 
were  made  indispensable  requirements  for  the 
office  of  a  public  teacher.  A  royal  decree,  regu- 
lating educational  affairs  in  the  monarehy,  and 
relating  to  institutions  of  all  grades — in  fact,  the 
first  general  school  law  for  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy— was  issued  October,  1713.  A  few  years 
afterward,  in  a  number  of  royal  decrees,  the 
first  initiatoiy  steps  were  taken  toward  obli- 
gatoi^  education  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
directing  and  supervising  power  was  placed  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  church  authorities. 
The  founding  of  teachers*  seminaries  by  the 
state  was  not  then  thought  of.  By  private  enter- 
prise, a  teachers*  seminary  was  established  in 
Htettin,  Pomerania,  in  1735 ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  another  was  founded,  by  order  of 
the  king,  at  the  convent  of  Beigen,  near  Magde- 
buig. — Although  the  number  of  schools  increased 
very  considerably  during  the  reign  of  the  ener- 
getic second  king  of  Prussia,  still,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  elementary  schools  remained  in  quite  a 
primitive  state ;  and  the  only  important  progress 
made  was  the  gradual  development  of  the  idea, 
among  all  classes  of  the  people,  that  education, 
to  some  extent,  had  become  an  absolute  neces- 
sity.— Frederick  II.  (the  Great),  although  him- 
self a  highly  culturea  monarch,  had  very  little 
time  to  (fevote  to  the  advancement  of  elementary 
education,  until  after  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  when  he  promulgated  a  code  of 
"general  school  regulations",  which  contained 
all  the  leading  features  of  the  later  Prus- 
sian school  laws,  prescribing  the  general  obliga- 
tion to  attend  school,  fixing  the  obligatory 
school  age  of  the  pupils,  the  payment  of  school 
money,  and  fines  for  non-attendance,  and  char- 
ging the  church  authorities  with  the  duty  of 
supervising  public  schools.  This  code  of  school 
regulations  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Johann 
Julius  Hecker  (q.  v.);  and  the  king,  after  many 
consultations  with  other  recognized  authorities, 

gave  it  his  sanction.  The  execution  of  these  laws, 
owever,  met  with  many  serious  difficulties  in 
several  parts  of  the  monarchy,  partly  on  account 
of  religious  differences  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  in  regard  to  the  supervisory  authoi^ 
ity  intrusted  to  the  church;  paitly  on  accoimt  of 
the  obstinacy  of  the  peasantry  in  refusing  the  pay- 
ment of  school  money;  partly  from  various  other 
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causes,  arising  from  local  dififerences,  which,  in 
the  end,  necessitated  many  modifications  of  the 
original  general  plan,  for  certain  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  Soon  afterward,  the  necessity  was 
felt  of  regulating  the  system  of  city  school  edu- 
cation in  a  manner  similar  to  that  prescribed  for 
the  country  schools.  The  exceedingly  meager 
remuneration  of  teachers  throughout  the  country 
was  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  securing 
of  well-qualifi^  instructors,  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  state-aid  fund,  from  the 
interest  of  which  a  small  subsidy  was  granted 
to  meritorious  teacheis.  The  kins  never  re- 
laxed his  interest  in  common-school  education. 
The  newly  acquired  province  of  Silesia,  with 
its  majority  of  Catholic  inhabitants,  enjoyed  his 
special  care.  A  Catholic  teachers'  seminary  was 
founded  at  Breslau,  in  1765 ;  where,  two  years 
afterward,  a  Protestant  teachers'  seminary  was 
also  founded,  the  latter  dependent  mainly  upon 
private  support.  Under  the  reicn  of  Frederick 
W  illiam  II.,  the  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
the  care  of  the  government  for  popular  educa- 
tion was  undiminished. — In  1787,  an  Ober-Schul- 
Collegium  (Hiffh  School  Commission), consisting 
of  professional  members  only,  was  established 
at  Berlin,  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  with 
the  design  of  appointing  only  wcU-qualified 
persons  as  teachers,  without,  on  the  other  hand, 
mterfering  with  the  established  rights  of  school 
patrons  to  fill  vacancies.  In  the  Prussian  (hm- 
mon  Law  of  1794,  all  educational  institutions, 
including  universities,  were  declared  state  insti- 
tutions ;  and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  a  legally- 
recognized  educational  system  for  the  entire  mon- 
archy, which,  in  its  fundamental  principles,  has 
remained  intact  to  the  present  day.  Diuring  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  III., 
no  material  changes  were  made  in  the  elementary 
school  system  of  the  kingdom.  Great  difficulties, 
however,  impeded  the  general  progress  of  ele- 
mentary school  education  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  education  of  females  was  even 
more  backward  than  that  of  males.  Ernestine 
von  Krosigk  was  the  first  who  had  sufficient 
coura^  to  establish  a  seminary  for  female  teach- 
ers,— m  Berlin,  in  1804.  The  great  national  ca- 
lamity which  befell  Prussia,  and  Germany  in  gen- 
eral, shortly  afterward,  brought  all  the  vanous 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  public  education 
to  a  stand-still  for  some  time.  King  Frederick 
William  III.,  however,  declared,  "although  we 
have  lost  territory,  power,  and  prestige,  still  we 
must  strive  to  regain  what  we  nave  lost  by  ac- 
quiring intellectiml  and  moral  power;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  my  earnest  desire  and  will,  to  rehabil- 
itate the  nation  by  devoting  a  most  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  education  of  the  masses  of  my 
people."  National  education,  which  had,  hither- 
to, been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  subordinate 
committee,  under  the  state  ministry  of  justice, 
became  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  the 
state  administration,  as  a  separate  department 
of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  so  remained 
until  the  close  of  1811,  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  celebrated  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt; 


afterward,  until  1817,  under  Von  Schackmanii, 
who  was  very  efficiently  assisted  by  Nicolofias 
and  SUvem.    The  laws  regulating  national  and 
popular  ^ucation,  hitherto  a  dead  letter  in  manj 
respects,  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  reality, 
and  commenced  to  show  th^p*  benefidal  influence 
upon  the  advancement  of  national  culture.   Re- 
newed and  energetic  efforts  were  made  to  edu- 
cate teachers  in  accordance  with  the  moet  ap- 
proved system  of  the  time.    Many  instructos 
were  invited  from  other  states  to  accept  engage- 
ments in  Prussia;  others  were  trained  unir 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Pestalozzi.  A  new 
spirit  commenced  to  pervade  all  daases  of  tite 
people,  now  a  homogeneous  nation.    In  1818, 
Von  Altenstein  was  appointed  to  the  newly 
established  ministnr  of  ^ucational  affairs,  be- 
ing still  assisted  by  Nicolovius  and  Sfiveni. 
National  education  soon  attained  a  high  degne 
of  development,  considering  the  scanty  appropria- 
tions, both  state  and  municipal,  for  the  support 
of  educational  institutions  of  all  grades.    At  the 
time  of  Altenstein 's  death,  there  were,  in  Pmsai 
(including  then  only  the  eight  old  provinces),  6 
universities,  1 20  colleges,  and  a  still  larger  numlw 
of  real  schools,  38  teachers'  seminaries,  and  aboot 
30,000  public  schools,  in  a  tolerably  flouriahiug 
condition.     Every  sixth  inhabitant  of  the  king- 
dom was  attending  school.    In  1840,  Minuter 
Eichhom  was  appointed  to  the  department  of 
educational  affairs.  Two  decrees  of  this  roinkter 
especially  stigmatize  lus  administration,  —  the 
closiug  of  the  Protestant  seminary  at  Breako, 
and  the  discharge  of  Diesterweg  (q-v.):  but  the 
revolutionary  year  1848  swept  away  Eichkon 
and  his  system.    It  is  the  merit  of  Friedrich 
Stiehl,  a  modified  Pestalozzian,  who  entered  tlie 
state  ministry  of  educational  affairs  as  a  co^ 
laborator,  not  only  to  have  maintained  the  orig- 
inal great  principles  of  national  education,  but 
to  have  developed  the  same  under  the  adminis- 
trations of  all  the  successors  of  Eichhom,  down 
to  Von  Mtlhler.     At  the  close  of  1861,  there 
were,  in  the  eight  old  Prussian  provinces,  with 
a  population  of  18,476,.'300  (of  whom  3,090,2^ 
were  within  the  obligatory  school  ace,  from  6  to 
14  years),  2,875,836  children  actually  attending 
school.  The  number  of  schools  was  24,763  (2,935 
in  cities,  21,828  in  villages,  etc.),  with  36,783 
classes  (10,290  in  dty  schools,  26,493  in  conn- 
try  schools),  and  35,372  teachere  (33,615  males 
and  1,755  females).    Two-thirds  of  these  sdwok 
a  6,540)  were  Protestant;  about  one-third  (8,082), 
Catholic,  and  141,  Jewish.    Of  licensed  private 
schools,  there  were,  in  1861,  1,434.  with  2,944 
classes  and  84,021  pupils.    Thus  the  abnegate 
of  registered  elementary-school  children,  m  1861, 
amounted  to  2,959,857,  leaving  130,437,  who, 
either  received  no  education  at  all,  or  were  cwo- 

Erised  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
igher  educational  institutions.  Of  the  diOdren 
attending  public  schools,  there  were,  in  1S61, 
Protestants,  1,775,888;  Catholics,  1,063,805; 
Jews,  30,053  ;  miscellaneous,  6,090.  The  sum 
total  of  public  elementary-school  teachers' salanA 
in  1861,  amounted  to  7,449,224  Ihalers  ^Mer 
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^  $0,714)  (exdadinff  the  principality  of  Hohen- 
lollern,    which    had   an    independent    school 
budget),  which  sum    was   raised    as   follows: 
2,320,968  ihaiersy  school  money  paid  by  pui>ils ; 
4,799,958  thalers^  raised  by  the  communities ; 
328,298  ihalerSy  state  appropriation.    Other  re- 
quirements of  public  elementary  school  education 
demanded  a  further  disbursement  of  2,453,472 
UialerSy  swelling  the  aggregate  of  expenditures  for 
the  eight  old  provinces  of  Prussia,  in  1861,  to 
9,902,696  thalers.  The  little  principality  of  Hohen- 
zoUem  had  a  separate  budget  of  66,462  florins 
1  florin=$0.385) .  Thus,  of  the  total  expenditure 
or  public  elementary    education,  in  Prussia, 
31.16  per  cent  was  raised  from  the  pupils ;  64,44 
per  cent,  by  the  taxation  of  communities,  and 
only  4.40  per  cent,  by  appropriations  on  the  part 
of  the  state.    The  prevailing  principle,  at  pres- 
ent, in  Prussia,  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
is,  that  all  the  schools  must  be  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  self-sustaining,  by  the  payment  of  school 
money,  and  by  local  taxation,  the  state  granting 
aid  only  in  cases  of  the  inabilitgr  of  conmiunities 
to  maintain  the  schools  in  the  legally-prescribed 
manner.    The  city  of  Berlin,  with  a  free«chool 
system,  in  1874,  supported  77  common  element- 
ary schools,   with  an  aggregate  of  950  classes 
(488  for  boys,  with  484  male  and  4  female  teach- 
ers ;  and  462  classes  forsirls,  witn  284  male  and 
178  female  teachers).    T^e  whole  force  of  teach- 
ers, including  assistant    and   special  teachers, 
amounted  to  1,279.     The  average  number  of 
classes  to  each  school  was  12;  the  average  number 
of  pupils  to  each  dass,  51;  to  a  school,  640.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  in  free  schools  was 
48,420 ;  besides  10,500  children  in  corporate  or 
private  institutions  aided  by  the  city;  making  a 
grand  total  of  59,000  children  enjoying  free  3e- 
mentary  education  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
The  cost  of  elementary  free  schools  supported  by 
the  city  amounted  to  860,000  ikcders  ;  whereas 
the  aid  granted  to  higher  city  schools,  besides 
the  school  money  paid  by  pupils,  required  an 
extra  expense  of  2o  thalers  per  pupil.   The  aver- 
age yearly  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  common  ele- 
mentary school,  in  Berlin,  is  1,180  thalers;  of  a 
class  tocher,  745  thalers;  of  a  female  teacher, 
487  thalers ;  of  female  teachers  of  needle- work, 
109  thalers, — In  Prussia,  a  fund  has  been  es- 
tablished for  the  pensioning  of  teachers'  widows 
and   orphans,    wnich,  in   1861,  amounted    to 
1,682,158  thalers  J  with   a  yearly  revenue   of 
139331  thalers,  from  which  6,017  teachers,  or 
their  widows  and  orphans,  were  pensioned.  Sim- 
ilar pensioning  funds  for  teachers  and  their 
widovrs  and  orphans  are  founded  in  all  the  Ger- 
inan  states.  —  The  following  are  the  principal 
items  of  school  statistics  for  the  other  German 
states :  Bavaria,  in  1874,  supported  7,016  public 
elementary  schools  (4393  Catholic,  1,938  Prot- 
estant, 124  Jewish,  61  miscellaneous),  with  9,431 
male  and  890  female  teachers.   Total  nimiber  of 
pupils,  632,599  (310,713  male,  321,886  female; 
438,945    CathoHc,    187,387    Protestant,   5,883 
Jewish,  384  miscellaneous).  Of  the  7,016  public 
elementary  schools,  5,764  ieyied  school  money  on 


their  pupils,  amounting  to  1 ,025,443  florins  a  year. 
Baden,  in  1874,  had  1,765  elementary  public 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  213,278  pupils 
(109,860  males  and  103,418  females).  The  min- 
imum salary  of  teachers  ranged  from  920  to  1 ,380 
marks  (1  marA*=80.238),  with  dwelling-house,  or 
extra  compensation  instead.  Hesse  I)ami8tadt 
eniployed  6,460  public  elementary  teachers.  Saxe 
}Veimar  employed  701  teachers,  who  instructed 
46,683  pupils.  The  kingdom  of  iSa.mwy,  in  1871, 
supported  2,143  elementary  schools,  with  4,067 
teachers  and  429,679  pupils.  The  Saxon  schools 
are  reckoned  among  the  very  best  in  Germany. 
The  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg  maintained  2,240 
common  elementary  schools,  with  about  285,000 
pupils,of  whom  one-third  were  Homan  Catholic. — 
For  the  entire  German  Empire.we  find  the  follow- 
ing statistics  (1872) :  Total  number  of  public 
elementary  schools  (estimated)  about  60,000 ; 
teachers,  about  110,000 ;  pupils,  about  6,500,000, 
or,  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. The  proportion  of  pupils  to  the  entire  pop- 
ulation, in  the  several  German  states,  yaries  as 
follows :  of  every  1000  of  the  population,  there 
are  school  attendants,  in  Saxony,  184,  in  Prus- 
sia, 155,  in  Wiirtembers,  132,  in  Bavaria,  126, 
in  Mecklenburg,  120 ;  while  in  Brunswick,  An- 
halt,  Oldenbui);,  and  the  Thuringian  principal- 
ities, the  proportion  varies  from  160  to  184. 

School  Adninistration. — Prussia. — All  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  monarchy  are  govern- 
ed, primarily,  by  the  state  ministry  of  ecclesias- 
tical, educational,  and  medical  afi^airs,  in  Berlin. 
P>ery  province  has  its  own  provincial  school 
commission  for  the  general  administration  of 
schools,  and  a  scientific  commission,  with  proper 
subdivisions,  for  the  examination  of  teachers. 
The  provincial  state  school  authorities  are  as- 
sistecl,  in  the  larger  cities,  by  committees  elected 
for  this  purpose  by  the  administrative  bodies  of 
the  municipalities  (Sdntl-JDepiUationen);  and  in 
villages,  by  other  officials.  Tne  law  of  March  11., 
1872,  confers  the  right  of  supervising  all  educa- 
tional institutions,  public  and  private,  upon  ^e 
state.  Consequently,  all  supervisory  power  is 
derived  from  the  state,  and  exercised  imder  its 
authority.  The  co-operation  of  local  authorities, 
as  established  by  law,  is  recognized  by  the  state. 
In  Bavaria,  educational  institutions  are  subordi- 
nate to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  through  the 
department  of  church  and  school  affairs  ( Oberster 
SchuURath)  and  a  committee  for  examinations, 
appointed  annually.  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  and 
the  minor  Grerman  states,  administer  their  school 
affairs  in  a  similar  manner.  —  A  federal  school 
commission  has  lately  been  estaUished  in  Berlin. 

Secondary  Instrtiction. — Secondary  school  in- 
struction, in  Germany,  aims  to  give  a  sound  basis 
for  general  scientific  and  literary  education. 
This  grade  of  education  is  directed  to  two  clearly 
distinct  ends, — that  of  a  general  philosophical 
and  liberal  education,  as  represented  in  the 
gymnasium  or  pro-gymnasium ;  and  that  of  a 
more  practical  education,  as  represented  in  the 
real  sdiools,  of  the  first  or  second  order,  and  the 
higher  burgher  schools.  A  complete  gymnasium 
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has  at  least  six  grades  {aexia  being  the  lowest, 
prima,  the  highest).  The  upper  grades,  from 
the  third  to  the  first,  are  mostly  subdivided  into 
two  divisions— a  lower  and  a  higher.  The  course 
of  instruction  comprises  9  years,  of  which  the 
lower  grades  generally  require  one  year  each;  the 
higher,  one  year  for  each  division.  A  pro^gym- 
nasium  compnses  the  gymnasium  classes  from 
the  lowest  to  the  third  or  second  grade  of  a 
full  gymnasium,  with  a  course  of  five  or  six 
years.  A  complete  real  school  of  the  first  order 
has  six  grades  and  a  nine  years'  course ;  one  of 
the  second  order,  six  grades  and  a  seven  years' 
course.  The  higher  burgher  schools  have  only 
the  five  lower  classes  of  a  real  school.  With 
most  of  these  secondary  schools,  preparatory  de- 
partments, comprising  one,  two,  or  more  grades, 
are  connected.  Candidates  for  the  lowest  class 
of  secondary  institutions  are  generally  required 
to  have  completed  their  9th  year  of  age,  and  to 

Ca  satisfactory  examination  in  the  elementary 
iches  of  a  common-school  education. — In 
Bavaria,  there  are  Stiulien-AnsUdten,  or  clas- 
sical gymnasia,  with  9  grades  and  a  course  of  9 
years,  the  5  lower  of  which  constitute  the  Latin 
school,  and  the  4  higher,  the  gymnasium  proper. 
The  so-called  Latin  schools  are  frequently  sepa- 
rated from  the  higher  grades,  and  form  oistinct 
institutions.  Real  gymnasia,  which,  in  Bavaria, 
consist  of  a  real  school  and  a  gjrmnasium,  have  a 
six  years'  course  of  instruction.  In  Wvrtemherg, 
there  are  full  gymnasia,  founded  upon  nearly  the 
same  basis  as  those  in  Prussia;  or  lyceums,  anal- 
ogous to  the  Prussian  pro-gymnasia ;  or  Latin 
schools,  as  preparatory  schools  for  institutions  of 
a  higher  order.  In  Saxony,  Baden,  and  the  other 
German  states,  secondary  institutions  of  learning 
are  generally  established  upon  the  same  basis  as  in 
Prussia.  TTie  following  schedule  presents,  in  a 
general  way,  the  course  of  study  followed  in  a 
Prussian  gymnasium  (I.  designating  the  highest 
grade ;  Vl.,  the  lowest) : 

NiiCBER  OP  Wbekly  RscrrATioNS  IN  EACH  Grade. 
Studies.  VI.      V.      IV.      III.      II.        I. 

Religion 3  8  3  3  3  3 

Oermui 3  3  3  3  3  3 

LaUn 10  10  10  10  10  8 

Greek —  _  6  6  6  6 

French —  8  3  3  3  3 

History   and   Qeog- 

raphy. 3  3  8  8  8  8 

Oeometry  and  Arith- 
metic  4  8  8  8  4  4 

Physics —  —  —  _  1  a 

Natural  history 3  3  — -  3  —  — 

Drawing 3  3  3  —  _  — 

Penmanship 3  3  —  —  —  — 

Total. .  ."38       80       80       80       80       80 

This  does  not  include  Hebrew,  singing,  or  gym- 
nastics (T\inien),  these  being  taught  out  oFthe 
regular  school-hours. 

In  1874,  there  were  in  Germany,  547  gym- 
nasia, pro-gymnasia,  and  real-gymnasia,  with 
6,751  instructors  and  108,212  pupils ;  and  426 
real  and  higher  burgher  schools,  with  4,422  in- 
structors and  79,828  pupils. — In  the  German 
Empire,  one  pupil  in  every  377  of  the  aggregate 
population  receives  a  classical,  and  one  m  every 
468,  a  non-claasical,  secolidary  education. — For 


the  higher  education  of  females,  there  were  m 
Germany  (in  1873)  278  schools  of  the  aeoondaiy 
order,— in  Prussia  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  207; 
liavana,  7;  Saxony,  6;  Baden,  10;  Hesse,  9;  An- 
halt.  5 ;  the  Mecklenburgs,  4. — lliere  are  alsa 
many  private  institutions  of  great  exoeUence  not 
included  in  this  enumeration. 

The  salaries  of  instructors  vary  greatly,  the 
lowest  salary  of  an  assistant  teacher  &ing  about 
1,500  marks,  that  of  an  ordinary  teacher  from 
3,000  to  6,000  nuirks,  and  that  of  a  director  sd- 
dom  exceeding  9,000  marks.  In  October,  1873, » 
conference  was  held  in  Berlin,  convened  by  the 
Prussian  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  discaffi 
Questions  of  secondary  instruction.  The  old 
dualism  in  this  grade  of  education  formed  an  im- 
portant subject  of  debate,  and  both  the  classical 
and  the  reahstic  courses  were  fully  discussed.  Tb» 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  conference  was,  that 
neither  gymnasia  nor  real  schools  should  be  ood- 
sidered  special  schools,  but  that  their  commoo 
object  should  be  the  advancement  of  general 
education.  The  majority  of  the  meeting  seemed 
to  think  that  the  gymnasium  and  the  r^  sdMml 
should  each  pursue  its  own  way,  ¥rithout  mixsf- 
fering  with  the  other.  On  the  question  of  bi- 
furcation, opinions  were  much  divided,  but  tk 
opinion  generally  prevailed  that  none  of  the 
existing  secondary  schools  could  be  considered 
superfluous. — In  regard  to  the  question  whether 
real-school  graduates  should  be  admitted  to  the 
universities,  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that 
such  graduates  should  be  adlxnitted  aocording 
to  the  existing  regulations,  but  only  to  those 
state  examinations  (iSStoats-£b:amtn«r)  whidi  wei^ 
required  for  obtaining  the  position  of  teacher 
of  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  or  modem  huh 

giages.  Many  other  points  of  importance  re- 
ting  to  secondary  education  were  exhaustive^ 
discussed;  and  Minister  Falk,  in  closing  the  con- 
ference, said  that  the  discussions  of  the  meeting 
would  be  taken  into  careful  consideration  by  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction. 

Teachers^  Seminaries. — No  class  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  Germany  has  won  more 
seneral  admiration  than  the  teachers' seminanea 
Gradually  developed  in  Prussia,  through  the 
efforts  of  Francke,  Hecker,  and  Uieir  sucoeBSors, 
the^  have  now  become  the  training  schools  in 
which  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  elementaiy 
schools  receive  their  education.  All  pditioal 
and  even  all  relimous  parties,  in  Germany,  agree 
in  attributing  the  highest  importance  to  die 
professional  training  of  elementary  teachers  in 
these  seminaries ;  and  the  appreciation  in  which 
they  are  held  abroad,  is  best  attested  by  the 
fact  that  the  system  has  spread  from  Pmaoa 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  the  civil- 
ized world.  (See  Teachers'  Seminaries.)  TTie 
age  required  for  admission  to  these  schoote  now 
varies  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  year.  Admis* 
sion  is  every-where  made  contingent  upon  the 
result  of  a  rigid  examination,  at  wnidi,  in  many 
cases,  a  school  councilor  (ScktUrath)  is  proBeni 
The  candidates  receive  the  preparation  needed 
for  the  examination  either  oy  private  instroc 
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tion,  or  in  special  preparatory  schools,  called 
Froseminarien  or  Prdparandien,   In  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  these  preparatory  schools  were, 
in  1874,  organicaUy  unitea  with  the  seminaries, 
which  now  have  six  classes.    In  Prussia,  the 
conrse  of  instniction,  as  well  as  the  examination 
of  candidates,  has  been  re-organized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Regulations  (AUgemeitie  Bestimmungen)  of 
Oct.  15.,  1872.    According  to  these  regulations, 
die  royal  seminaries  haveSiree  classes,  each  with 
an  annual  course  of  instruction,  llie  two  lower 
classes  are  instructed  in  pedagogics  (2  hours  a 
week),  religion  (4  h.).  German  language  (5  h.|, 
arithmetic  (3  h.),  geometry  (2  h.),  natural  sci- 
ence (4  h.),  geogra^my  (2  h.),  nistory  (2  h.),  mu- 
sic (5  h.),  drawing  (2  h.),  penmanship  (2  h.  in 
the  lowest,  1  h.  in  the  middle  class),  gymnastic 
exercises  (2  h.),  either  French  or  Latin,  accord- 
ing to  the  option  of  the  pupils  (3  h.).     The 
conrae  of  studies  in  the  highest  class  drops  pen- 
manship, and  devotes  the  same  amount  of  time  to 
pedagogics,  history,  music,  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, but  reduces  the  time  allowed  for  other 
subjects    (religion,  2  h. ;    mother-tongue,    2  h. ; 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  1  h.;  natural  science, 
2  h.;  geography,  1  h.;  drawing,  1  h.;  French  or 
Latin,  2h.).     In  some  of  uiese  subjects,  the 
courae  of  studies  is  now  mope  comprehensive 
than  formerly.   Thus,  the  instruction  required  in 
pedagogics,  is  henceforth,  to  embrace  the  most 
unportant  points  of  psychology.    Instruction  in 
German  must  illustrate  the  divisions  of  lyric, 
epic,  didactic,  and  dramatic  poetry.    The  pri- 
vate reading  of  the  pupils  must  especially  be 
devoted  to  the  classic  writers  of  the  last  three 
centuries.    In  addition  to  the  history  of  Ger- 
many and  Prussia,  the  pupils  receive  a  course  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history. — ^The  course  of  in- 
Btmction  in  the  seminaries,  in  the  other  German 
slates  (also  in  Austria),  is,  substantially,  the 
same.    In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  a  new  course 
of  studies  was  introduced  in  1874,  which  makes 
the  study  of  Latin  a  part  of  the  regular  course. 
The  other  German  states  provide  for  no  in- 
struction in  a  foreign  language;  and  Austria 
provides  for    French  only.  —  The  number  of 
teachers*  seminaries,  in  1875,  was  (according  to 
BtacheUi,    Die    StacUen    Europa's,   1875),  in 
Praasia,  101,  and  in  the  other  states,  73.    The 
total  number  of  pupils  in  the  Prussian  semi- 
naries, in  May,  1875,  was  6,456,  being  1,670  more 
than  in  1874. 

The  Universities, — The  following  list  gives 
the  names  of  all  the  universities  of  Grermany,  and 
of  the  German  part  of  Austria,  arranj^  ac- 
cording to  the  chronological  order  of  their  f  oun- 
<iation:  Prague  (1348),  Vienna  (1365),  Heidel- 
beiig  (1386),  Cologne  (1388,  discontinued  in 
1198),  Erfurt  (1392—1816),  Leipsic  (1409),  Ro- 
rtock  (1419),  Greifewald  (1456),  Freibuic  (1457), 
Inaolstadt  (1472,  transferred  to  Lancfehut,  in 
1802.  and  to  Munich,  in  1826),  Treves  (1472 
--1798),  Tttbingen  (1477),  Mayence  (1477— 
1790|,  Wittenberg  (1502,  transferred  to  Halle,  in 
1817),  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  (1506,  transferred 
to  Bre8lau,m  1811),  Marburg  (1527),  Konigsberg 


(1544),  Dillingen  (1549—1804),  Jena  (1558), 
Helmstadt  (1576—1809),  Altorf,  near  Nurem- 
bei^(1578— 1809),Olmilta(1581— 1855),Wtirtz- 
burg(1582),Herbom(1584— 1817),Gratz(1586), 
Giessen  (1607),  Paderbom  (1615—1803),  Stadt- 
hagen  (1619—21),  Rintehi  (1621—1810),  Salz- 
burg (1622—1811),  OsnabrUck  (1630—1633), 
Monster  (1631,  in  1818  transferred  to  Bonn), 
Bamberg  (1648—1804),  Duisburg  (1655—1802 
Kiel  (1665),  Innspruck  (1672),  Lingen  (1685— 
1819),  Halle  (1694),  Breslau  (1702), Fulda  (1734 
—1805),  Gottingen  (1737),  Erlangen  (1743), 
Biltzow  (1760—1789),  Berlin  (1809),  Bonn 
(1818),  Munich  (1826^,  Strasbourg  (1872).  The 
early  history  of  the  Uerman  universities  agrees, 
in  its  essential  features,  with  that  of  the  uni- 
versities of  other  nations.  (See  University.)  At 
fint,  a  papal  decree  was  regarded  as  indispen- 
sable for  their  establishment;  but,  later,  they 
were  established  upon  imperial  authority,  with 
or  without  papal  sanction;  and,  in  1495,  the 
emperor  Maximilian  granted  to  eveiy  elector 
the  ri^ht  to  establish  one  in  his  dominions. 
The  original  classification  of  the  students  was 
according  to  nationalities,  each  of  which  elected 
a  procurator ;  but,  simultaneously,  there  existed 
an  org^ization  according  to  the  four  facul- 
ties. The  rector  of  the  university  was,  at  first, 
elected  hx>m  the  philosophical  faculty,  but, 
soon  after,  in  turn  from  each  of  the  four 
faculties.  Every  faculty  elected  a  dean  from 
the  lecturing  mngistri,  who,  in  their  turn, 
formed  the  faculty  council. — The  students  of 
Germany,  like  those  of  otlier  countries,  for- 
merly gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  their  riot- 
ous and  immoral  conduct,  as  well  as  by  some 
abuses  to  which  the  younger  students  were 
subjected  by  the  older.  The  student  was  intro- 
duced to  university  life  by  a  singular  ceremony, 
called  the  bectniay  or  deposition,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  painnil  castigations.  This 
habit  gave  way  to  the  still  more  absurd  penned- 
ism,  which  kept  the  freshman  in  a  state  of  hu- 
miliating servitude  to  the  senior  students.  The 
final  suppression  of  pennalism  and  of  the  laige 
students'  associations,  by  the  united  action  of 
the  universities  and  governments,  was  attended 
with  considerable  public  disturbances,  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  secret  orders  or  associations 
(Lmidsmannschaften  or  Corps),  which  tried  to 
perpetuate  pennalism,  or  the  dependence  of  the 
younger  upon  the  older  students  in  a  modified 
form.  Each  association  elected,  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  a  senior,  and  the  convention  of  seniors 
(SeniorenconverU)  represented  the  common  in- 
terests of  these  associations.  A  strong  esprit  de 
corps  was,  in  this  way,  created  and  fostered 
among  the  students,  and  many  habits  peculiar 
to  these  German  institutions  were  developed. 
Among  the  worst  of  these  habits  was  dueUng, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  against  it.  has  main- 
tained itself,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
formerly,  to  the  present  day.  The  awakening  of  the 
German  people,  which  attended  and  followed  the 
national  war  against  Napoleon,  led,  in  1815,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Burschenschcft,  an  as- 
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flociatioii  of  stodento,  for  OTomotiiig  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  their  country. 

The  modem  German  univerBities  have  main- 
tained many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier 
times,  at  least  in  their  general  organization  and 
administration,  while,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
number  and    quality  of   the  studies  pursued 
widely  differ  from  the  original  standard.    The 
leading  characteristics  of  a  larger  German  imi 
versity  are  represented  in  the  following  account 
A  umversity  consists  of  the  corporation  of  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinaiy  professors,  licensed  pri- 
vate lecturers  (PrivairDooenten),  and  the  im- 
matriculated    students,   besides    the    necessary 
officials  and  their  adjuncts.    The  studies  pur- 
sued are  generally  classified  into  four  grand  sub- 
divisions, or  faculties:  the  theological,  the  juris- 
tical, the  medical,  and  the  philosophical ;  the  last 
embracing,  besides  mental  philosophy,  mathemat- 
ics, the  natural  sciences,  philology,  history,  and 
cameralistics,  or  political  and  international  econ- 
omj.    Each  faculty  forms  an  independent  sub- 
division of  the  university,  llie  general  adminis- 
tration of  a  university  is  intrusted  to  a  select 
body  of  professors,  odled  the  iSenate,  presided 
over  by  the  rector.    The  relative  rank  of  the 
professors  is  determined  according  to  seniority 
m  office,  like  that  of  ah  ordinaiy  professor  at  any 
university.    The  several  faculties  are  officially 
represented  by  the  body  of  ordinary  }»rofessors  of 
each  discipline.     In  a  wider  sense,  the  extra- 
ordinary professors  and  privatim  docentes  are 
also  considered  members  of    their    respective 
faculties.    The  faculties  are  obliged  to  exercise 
a  certain  supervision  over  the  attendance  and 
conduct  of   the  students  inscribed  upon  their 
respective  faculty  rolls.     Each  faculty  is  respon- 
sible for  the  completeness  of    the  instruction 
offered  to  students,  within  the  limits  of   the 
faculty  studies,  inasmuch  as  three  (for  students 
of  medicine,  four)  years  must  comprise  a  full 
curriculum  of  the  main  studies  pertaining  to 
each  discipline.  —  Each  faculty  annually  elects 
a  dean  for  the  administration  of    its  special 
affairs.    The  dean  is  the  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  his  faculty.   The  rector  and 
the  senate  are  elected  annually  by  a  plenum 
(full  meeting)  of  the  ordinary  processors.    The 
senate  usuaSy  consists  of  the  rector,  his  im- 
mediate predecessor  in  office,  the  faculty  deans, 
and  five  members  elected  from  the  number  of 
ordinary  professors.    This  body,  imder  the  pres- 
idency of  the  rector,  exercises  supreme  author- 
ity in  all  matters  concerning  the  university  as  a 
whole,  and  the  highest  disciplinary  power  rel- 
ative to  students,     llie  rector  is  the  highest 
functionary,  and  the    foremost  representative, 
of  a  university  in  all  its    external    relations. 
In  the  discharge  of  academic  jurisdiction,  a 
syndic  is  added  to  the  senate,  who  has  the  rank 
of  an  ordinary  professor,     llie  syndic  is  the 
professional  adviser  to  rector  and  senate  in  all 
questions  relating  to  statute  law  or  to  the  state 
constitution.     Academic  jurisdiction  is  vested 
in  the  rector,    the  syndic,  or  the  full  meet- 
ing of  the  senate,  according  to  the  character  of 


I  the  c^ense.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  om- 
versity  and  academic  rights  by  the  act  of  matiic- 

'  ulation.  If  a  native,  the  student  must  prodooe 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  gymnasium; 

,  if  he  is  a  foreigner,  a  certificate  is  required  tes- 
tifying to  his  ^ood  moral  character.  By  the  act 
of  matriculation,  the  student  acquires  all  tk 
academic  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  in- 
dents by  stauite  law.  Discipunaiy  measureB  isd 
punishments,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offense,  are  a  private  reprimand  by  the  rector, 
a  public  reprimand  before  the  senate,  incaroen- 
tion,  warning  of  the  consilium  abeundi  (adnce 
to  leave),  the  consilium  abeundi  proper  (wm- 
porary  removal,  mostly  for  one  term,  ot  eii 
months),  and,  lastly,  the  relegatio  (expuliaoD),or 
the  rdegatio  cum  in/amia  (dishonorable  e^ml- 
sion).  Students  expelled  cum  infamia  cannot  k 
admitted  to  any  other  university.  The  ri^t  to 
lecture  is  granted  only  to  the  appointed  nn^ 
018,  ordinaiy  or  extraordinaiy,  aini  wiwatad 

Erivate  lecturers  (Privat-Dooenlen),  who  nnst 
ave  attained  the  degree  of  Doctor ;  or,  in  t^ 
theological  faculty,  the  dqpee  of  licentiate.  iH 
are  cuef ully  excluded  £om  the  priyikffe  d 
hearing  lectures,  who  have  not  attained  tbe 
neoessaiy  decree  of  mental  or  moral  matnii^, 
more  espedaSy  iwder-graduateB  of  gymnasia,  aad 
all  who  nave  forfeited  their  matriculatioiL  Lsit- 
ures  for  the  succeeding  semester  are  publidj 
announced  before  the  termination  of  the  caircol 
semester.  The  first  course  of  lectures  ccHnmences 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  at  about  the  middk  d 
October,  and  terminates  towards  the  latter  put 
of  March ;  the  second  course  commences  in  tbe 
beginning  of  April,  and  terminates  in  the  latta 
part  of  August.  At  the  b^inning  of  1877,  the 
German  Empire  had  20  ccunpleta  uniTeiEitie&,()^ 
which  9  were  in  Pruasia,  3,  in  Bavaria,  2  in 
Baden,  1  each  in  Saxony,  Wiirtemberc,  Hob, 
Mecklenbuig,  Saxe  Weimar,  and  Alsaoe-LomiDe. 
llie  number  of  professors  and  students  at  eack 
of  these  universities,  in  187 G,  was  as  foUovs: 


NAME 


Profes&on 


Scudnts 

fUDCLoflMB- 

QxatncuMtts 


IS 
ZSA 


Berlin  (PruB8l») 197 

Bonn         ••         300 

Breslau     *•         107 

Erlangen  (Bararia) M 

Freiburg  (Badenj 63 

Qieeseu  (Herae) M 

Gdttingen  (Prussia] 115 

Oreifswald      "        67 

Halle  "        96 

Heidelberg  (Baden) 104 

Jena  (Saxe  Weimar) 73 

Kiel  (Prussia) 61 

Kdnigsberg  (Prussia) 83 

Leipsic  ^Saxony) 156 

Marburg  (PrussU) 65 

Munich  (Bavaria) 116 

Rostock  ^Mecklenburg) 3» 

Strasbourg  (Alsace-Lorraine). .  «0 

Tttbingen  (WUrtemberg) 8* 

Wiirtaburg  Bavaria^ 67  1.01> 

Each  of  these  universities  has  the  four  time- 
honor^  faculties.  Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Tubiflp 
have  each  two  theological  faculties,  one  Catholic 
and  one  Protestant    Munich,  Wtirtzbuig,  tni 
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Freiburg  have  only  a  faculty  of  Catholic  theol- 
opy;  and  each  of  the  others,  one  of  Protestant 
theology.  In  addition  to  the  four  usual  faculties, 
there  is,  in  Munich,  Wilrtzburg,  and  Tubingen, 
one  of  political  economy;  and  in  Tubingen,  one 
of  natiural  sciences.  The  academy  of  MUnster, 
which  has  only  two  faculties  (CatnoUc  theology 
and  philosophy)  is  also  classed  among  the  uni- 
versities. At  the  Swiss  univeraities  of  Bern, 
Basel,  and  Ztlrich,  at  the  Rossian  university  of 
Dorpat,  and  at  the  Austrian  universities  of 
Ozemowitz,  Gratz,  Innspruck,  Prague,  and 
Vfenna.  the  Gennan  language  is  exclusively  or 
predominantly  in  use. 

Professional  wid  Technical  Instniction, — ^In 
1875,  there  were,  in  Germany,  10  technical,  or 
polytechnic,  high  schools;  namely,  (1)  BerHn^  the 
Batt-Akadefnie  (high  school   for  architecture); 
(2)  Berlin  J  the  Oeioerhe-Akademie  (departments 
-of  machines  and  en^neering,  chemistry,  mining, 
and  naval  construction) ;  (3)  Hanaverf  prepara- 
tory and  polytechnic  school,  with  24  ormnary,  3 
extraordinary  instructors,  6  assistants,  and  633 
students) ;   (4)  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  general  prepara- 
tory school  and  special  departments  of  architect- 
ure, engineering,  machines  and  mechanical  tech- 
nics, chemical  technics,  and  mining,  with  20  or- 
dinary, 2  extraordinary,  15  assistant  instructors, 
and  467  students;  (5)  Munichy  general  introduc- 
toiT  school,  and  departments  for  engineering, 
architecture,  mechanical  technics,  chemical  tech- 
nics, and  agriculture,  with  21  ordinaiy,  5  extra- 
ordinary, 32  assistant  instructors,  9  private  lect- 
urers, and  1053  students;  (0)  Dresden^  general  in- 
troductory school;  departments  of  engineering, 
mechanics,  architecture;  chemical  technics,  math- 
ematics, and  natural  sciences,  with  20  ordinary, 
5  extraordinary,  9  assistant  instructors,  3  private 
lecturers,  and  366  students ;   (7)  SltUtgnri,  de- 
partments of  architecture,  engineering,  madiine 
Duilding,  chemical  technics,  mathematics,  natural 
sciences,  with  23  ordinary,  25  assistant,  1 1  private 
instructors,  and  537  students;  (8)  Cctrlsruhcy  de- 
^rtments  of  mathematics,  engineering,  machine 
Imilding  mechanical  technics,  architec^ire,  chem- 
istry and  chemical  technics,  and  forestry,  with 
35  ordinary,  1  extraordinary,  10  assistant  in- 
structors, 1  private  lecturer,  and  610  students; 
S9)  Darmstadtf  a  general  preparatory  school  and 
iepartments  of  architecture,  engineering,  ma- 
chine building,  chemical  technics,  mathematics, 
and  natural  sciences,  with  28  ordinary  and  4  as- 
fflstant  instructors,  and  170  students;  (10)  Brvns- 
^ickt  a  general  preparatory  school  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences; denartments  of  architecture,  engineering, 
machine  building,  chemical  technics,  piarmacy, 
wid  forestry,  with  24  ordinary  and  o  assistant 
Mi8tructors,and  153  students.  There  are  also  tech- 
iiical  academies  at  Cassel,  Nienburg,  and  other 
^*ce8.  Of  technical  schools,  there  were,  in  1 875,  in 
^IJssia,  32  provincial  technical  schools  ( Oewerbe- 
^vlen^ ;  m  Bavaria,  36  ^including  commercial 
^d  amcultural  schools);  m  Saxony,  9;  and  in 
Saxe  Ooburg-Gotha,  3. 

^^(>iejU{flti  Instruction, — MiHtary  Academies. — 
inere  are  schools  of  military  scienoe,  especially 


for  the  education  of  i^eral-stafF  officers,  at  Ber- 
lin and  Munich;  the  imperial  naval  academy  and 
school  at  Kiel ;  and,  for  the  education  of  army 
officers,  the  combined  artillery  and  military  en- 
gineering schools  at  Berlin  and  Munich,  the  war 
schools  at  Potsdam,  Erfurt,  Nei88e,Knger8, Cassel, 
lianover,  Anclam,  Metz,  and  Munich,  and  the 
several  cadet  corps  in  different  states ;  also  the 
military  surgical  institute,  and  veterinarv  school 
at  Berlin.  There  are  numerous  military  schools  for 
non-oommissioned  officers  throughout  the  Ger- 
man states. — Veterinary  academies  are  estab- 
lished at  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Hanover ;  acad- 
emies (^  forestry f  at  Neustadt-Eberswalde,  Mu- 
nich, Tharandt,  Hohenheim,  and  Aschaffenburg; 
mining  academieSy  at  Freiberg  and  Clausthal,  be- 
sides departments  for  mining  engineering  at  the 
polyteclmic  schools  at  Berlin  and  Aixla-Onapelle; 
aarictUtural  academies^  at  Berlin,  Hof^isbeig, 
Gottingen,  Eldena  (near  Greilswald),  Proskau 
(near  Oppeln),  Poppelsdorf  (near  Bonn),  Tha- 
randt, Hohenheim  (near  8tut4^)>and  Weihen- 
stephan ;  and  pomological  institutes  at  Proskau 
and  Geisenheim.  Schools  qf  naviaation  exist  at 
Memely  PiUau,  Dantzic,  Grabow  (stettin),  Barth, 
8tralsund,  Altona,  Flensburg,  Apenrade,  Geeste- 
mUnd,  Leer,  Papenburg,  Emden,  and  Timmd; 
also  7  preparatory  nautical  schools.  There  are  conr 
servatories  qf  music,  at  Berlin,  Munich,  and  nu- 
merous other  cities;  and  commercial  colleges  (15) 
at  Dantzic,  Berlin,  Bredau,  Dresden,  Leipeic  (2), 
Chemnitz,  Zwickau,  Gera,  Ltlbeck,  OsnalMrtlck, 
Hildesheim,  Hanover,  Munich,  and  Nuremberg. 
— ^The  institutions  for  special  ifistruction  are  t& 
following:  (1)  for  the  chc^  and  dumb:  in  Prus- 
sia, 37;  Bavaria,  12;  Saxony,  3;  WUrtembeig,  4; 
Baden,  2 ;  Hesse,  2  ;  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg, 
Saxe  Weimar,  Anhalt,  Brunswick,  fc?axe  Cobuig- 
Gotha,  Saxe  Meiningen,  Reuss,  and  Hamburg, 
each  1;  (2)  for  the  blind:  in  Prussia,  15;  Bavaria, 
3 ;  Saxony,  2 ;  Wiirtemberg,  2 ;  Baden,  Hesse, 
Mecklenburg,  each  1;  other  states,  6;  in  all,  31. 

Educational  Publications^ — In  1873,  then 
were  published  in  the  German  empire  84  papers 
devoted  to  education  (Prussia,  41;  other  German 
states,  43). — See  Schmid,  Encyclopddie,  articles 
Preussen,  Bayem^  SachseUy  Wjirtembergy  Han- 
nover, Baden,  etc.;  Raumer,  Qeschimte  der 
P&dagogik  (Engl,  trans,  by  Barnard);  Schmidt, 
Greschichte  der  Fddagogik ;  Barnard,  National 
JBkiucation,  vol.  i.;  Circulars  of  Inform^ion  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  2  (Washington, 
1874);  WiKSE,  Verordnungen  una  OesetzQf&r 
die  TUShem  Schulen  in  Preussen,  The  Pddch 
gogischer  Jahresberidit,  edited  by  DrrrES  (voL 
xxvin.,  Leipsic,  1876,  embracing  the  year  1875), 
and  the  Clironik  des  Volksschulwesens,  edited  by 
Seyfparth  (vol.  XL,  Gotha,  1 876,  embracing  the 
year  1875),  give,  from  year  to  year,  a  very  full 
account  of  the  progress  of  education  in  all  the 
German  states.  The  fullest  statistical  account 
of  secondary  instruction  is  given  in  Musuacks, 
Deutscher  Schul-Kalender  (vol.  xxv.,  Leipsic, 
1876;  edited  by  Jenne);  and  the  fullest  account 
of  the  German  universities,  in  Beutsches  akade- 
misches  Jahrbuch  (voL  n.,  Leips.,  1876). 
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OBSHEB,  Johann  Matthias,  a  German 
educator,  bom  April  9.,  1691 ;  died  Au2.  3., 
1761.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  after  holding 
several  minor  positions,  became,  in  1730,  rector 
of  the  celebrated  lliomas  School,  in  Jjeipsic. 
This  he  found  in  a  very  low  condition,  both  in 
respect  to  studies  and  discipline ;  but,  in  a  few 
years,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  its  former  repu- 
tation. In  1734,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  new 
university  of  Uottingen,  where,  in  the  position  of 
professor  of  ancient  literature,  he  exerted  great 
mfluence  upon  the  progress  of  philosophv  in 
Germany,  and  contributed  to  a  thorough  reform 
of  the  literary  institutions  of  a  higher  grade.  He 
was  intrusted  with  the  establishment  of  the  first 
philological  seminary,  and  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  all  the  Hanoverian  schools, — two 
offices  for  which  his  former  labors  eminently  fitted 
him.  In  1757,  he  drew  up  the  new  school  reg- 
ulations, in  which  he  embodied  the  experiences  of 
hn  life  as  a  teacher,  and  the  results  of  a  mature 
study  of  the  proper  organization  of  classical 
schools.  He  favoied  the  views  of  Ratich  (q.  v.), 
Comenius  (q.  v.),  and  Locke  (q-v.),  as  to  the 
best  method  of  facilitating  the  study  of  languages 
and  making  it  attractive.  Notwithstandmghis 
great  official  industry,  he  wrote  a  huge  number 
of  important  works  on  pedago^  and  philology, 
besides  publishing  valuable  editions  of  the  clas- 
sics.— See  J.  M.  Gesxer,  Edncalional  ViewSf  in 
Barnard's  Journal  qf  Education. 

GIFTS,  Kindergarten,  the  term  used  by 
Froebel  to  designate  the  apparatus  devised  by 
him  for  kindeigarten  instruction,  inasmuch  as 
the^  are  not  used  by  the  teacher  but  (/iven  to  the 
chiidren,  as  the  material  for  interesting  and  in- 
structive occupation,  by  the  maniptuation  of 
which  their  faculties  are  unfolded  in  accordance 
with  the  developing  method  (q.  v.).  These  gifts 
are  grouped  in  sets,  numbered  from  1  to  20,  and 
include  the  following,  of  which,  however,  Nos.  8 
to  20  did  not  originate  with  Froebel  directly : 
(1)  Six  8^  balls  of  various  colors,  the  object  of 
the  use  of  which  is  to  teach  cohr  (primary  and 
seoondanr) ,  and  direction  (forward  aiKl  backward, 
right  and  left,  up  and  down);  also  to  train  the 
eye,  and  to  exercise  the  hands,  arms,  and  feet  in 
various  pUys.  (2)  Sphere,  cube,  trnd  cylindei\ 
designed  to  teacn  form,  by  directing  im  atten- 
tion of  the  child  to  resembUnoes  and  differ- 
ences in  objects.  This  is  done  by  pointing  out, 
explaining,  and  counting  Uie  sides,  edges,  and 
oomere  of  the  cube,  and  by  showing  how  it  dif- 
fers, in  these  respects,  from  the  sphere  and  cylin- 
der, llie  manipulation  by  the  child  should,  of 
course,  precede  this  demonstration  by  Uie  teacher. 
The  chud  8  self-activity  will  prompt  it  to  place 
these  forms  in  various  positions  and  comoina- 
tions,  so  as  to  realize  in  its  conceptions  every  thing 
that  is  analogous  or  dissimihir  in  them.  (3)  A 
large  cube  dl\\d^  into  eight  equal  cubes,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  teach  both  form  and  number,  aho 
to  give  a  rudimental  idea  of  fractions.  (4)  A  l4irge 
cube  divided  into  eight  oblong  blocks,  designed 
to  teach  number  and  a  simple  variety  of  form 
(cube  and  parallelopiped).    (5)   A  large  cube 
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divided  into  27  equal  cubes,  three  of  the  kttcr 
being  subdivided  into  half  cubes,  and  three  oU«» 
into  (juarter  cubes  (forming  triangular  prioa). 
This  IS  a  further  continuation  and  conipkiDeDt 
of  (3j,  but  affording  much  ampler  meuM  6t 
comomation   both  as  to  form  and   nimber. 

(6)  A  large  cube  so  divided  as  to  consist  of  IB 
whole  oblong  blocks,  three  similar  blodcs  dirided 
lengthwise,  and  six  cHvided  breadthwise,—!  stiQ 
fuiiber  continuation  of  the  ideas  involved  in  (I). 

(7)  TViangular  and  quadrangular  labkb  d 
polished  wood,  affording  the  means  of  farther 
exercise  in  reversing  the  position  of  fonns  aad 
combining  them ;  and  presenting,  in  additiQi. 
illustrations  of  plane  surfaces,  instead  of  wftA, 
as  in  the  previous  gifts.  This  arrangement 
placing  the  surfaces  after  the  solids,  reoogniio 
an  important  principle  of  education,— thit  we 
should  pass  from  tne  concrete  to  the  abetrad 
(see  Form),  the  square  being  a  side  of  the  cube, 
fuad  a  triimgle  deduced  from  the  prism.  (8)  Stich 
for  laying, — wooden  sticks  about  13  inches  kng, 
to  be  cut  into  various  lengths  by  the  teach^  or 
pupil,  as  occasion  may  require.  These  itieh. 
like  most  of  the  previous  gifts,  are  desigped  to 
teach  numerical  proportions.  The  multipDcitioi 
table  may  be  practically  learned  l^  metus  d 
this  gift  The  forms  of  the  letters  of  the  ilpb- 
bet,  and  the  Roman  and  Arabic  numerak,  11117 
also  be  learned.  (9)  Rings  for  rtnohywg, 
oonsiBting  of  whole  and  half  rings  of  Tarioa 
sixes,  in  wire,  for  forming  figures ;  des^ned  tD 
develop  further  ideas  of  form,  also  to  afford  1 
means  for  developing  the  constructivaieaB  of  tk 
pupib,  and  practice  in  composing  simple  de- 
signs, f  10)  Drawing  slates  and  jx^)«r,  cowi*- 
ing  of  slates  ruled  in  squares,  and  paner  niJed 
in  squares,  for  the  purpose  of  enabliog  tie 
pupil  to  draw  or  copy  simple  figures,  is  a 
methodical  manner,  me  ruling  aiding  them  ia 
the  acfjustment  of  proportions.  (11)  Perf(^ 
ing  paper,  ruled  in  squares  on  one  side  o^. 
with  perforating  needles,  affording  more  »• 
vancea  practice  m  producing  forms,  and  eiw^- 
ing  simple  designs.  (12)  Endroidering  matrnd, 
tone  used  for  transferring  the  desi^  execottd 
on  the  perforating  paper,  oy  embroiderii«  than 
with  colored  woreted  or  silk  on  card  Mini. 

(13)  Paper  for  cutting:  squares  of  P«1««J 
fokied,  cut  according  to  certain  rules,  and  foraed 
into  figures.  The  child's  indination  for  ong 
the  sdasors  is  thus  ingeniously  turned  to  aoooort, 
and  made  to  produce  very  gratifying  reww- 

(14)  Weaving  paper:  strips  of  oolore^^J^ 
are,  by  means  of  a  steel  or  woodan  ^2_LJ! 
pecmliar  construction,  woven  into  a  differently 
colored  sheet  of  paper,  which  ia  cut  intoOTpi 
throughout  its  entire  surface,  except  a  roaigm  at 
each  end  to  keep  the  strips  in  their  V^^^-J 
venr  great  variety  of  figmes  is  thus  nrodoced, 
and  the  inventive  powers  of  the  child  arc  «»• 
stantly  brought  into  requisition.  (15)  ^j^^ 
material,  induding  sets  of  flats  for  intwhong 
so  as  to  form  geometrical  and  fancy  ngan» 
(16)  Jointed  slats  (gonigraphs),  for  knaof 
BX^OB  and  geometrical figora.  (8eeQcanmr»h 
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(17)  Paper  far  iniefiwining :  paper  stripe  of 
yaiioos  colors,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  folded 
lengthwise,  used  to  represent  a  variety  of  geo- 
metrical and  fancy  figures,  by  plaiting  them  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules.  (18)  Paper  for  fold- 
ing, consisting  of  square,  rectangular,  ana  tri- 
angular pieces,  with  which  varioi^y  shaped  ob- 
ject may  be  formed.  (19)  Material  for  peas 
work,  consisting  of  wires  of  various  lengths 
pointed  at  the  ends,  which  are  passed  through 
peas,  that  have  been  soaked  in  water  for  six  or 
ei^t  hours;  these  are  then  used  to  imitate 
various  objects  and  geometrical  figures.  Cork 
cubes  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  peas,  as 
being  more  convenient.  (20)  Matenal  for 
modeling :  modeling  knives,  of  wood,  and  model- 
ing boards,  bv  means  of  which  various  forms  are 
modeled  in  bees-wax,  clav,  putty,  or  some  other 
soft  substance. — ^These  ^ins  thus  represent  every 
kind  of  technical  activity,  from  the  mere  collec- 
tion of  the  raw  material  to  the  delicate  processes 
of  design  as  well  as  plastic  art.  They  are  designed 
to  develop  not  only  the  constructive  abili^  of 
the  pupU,  through  his  natural  impulse  to  activ- 
ity, and  by  the  exercise  of  the  tacultv  of  con- 
ception, so  characteristic  of  childhood,  but  by 
tiieir  countless  combinations  of  color  and  form 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  esthetic  nature.  Thev  address,  at 
ODoe,  his  intellect,  his  emotions,  and  his  phvsical 
actirities ;  whUe,  as  the  child  works  out  the  re- 
Bolts  himself,  he  gains  confidence  in  his  own 
ability  to  surmount  obstacles,  and  thus  learns  an 
epdurinff  lesson  of  self-reliance.  Kindergarten 
gifts  and  occupation  material  suitable  for  schools 
or  iamilies,  are  put  up  in  sets  and  sold  in 
baxes,  convenient  for  use. —  See  A.  Douai,  The 
Kindergarten  (New  York) ;  E.  P.  Pbabody, 
Kindergarten  Guide  (New  York,  1869) ;  H. 
Hoffmann,  Kindergarten  Toys,  and  how  to  use 
(hem  (New  Yoi^) ;  Auo.  K<ehlbr,  Der  Kinder- 
garten in  seinem  Wesen  dargestelU  (N.  Y.);  and 
Die  Praxis  des  Kindergartens  (Weimar) ;  M. 
H.  Krihob,  Friedrich  Froebd  (N.  Y.,  1876). 

OTRATIB,  Grdgoire,  a  Swiss  educator, 
ten  Dec  17.,  1763; died  March  6.,  1850.  He 
^tered  the  Franciscan  order  in  his  ^sixteenth 
Tear,  studied  tiieok)^  in  WUrtzbuig,  and  after 
being  ordained  as  priest,  held  several  positions  as 
a  teacher.  He  paid  roecial  attention  to  the 
comm<Hhschool  system,  which  in  his  native  canton 
of  Fribourg  was  in  a  poor  condition ;  and  he 
drew  up  a  plan  for  the  re-organization  of  the 
Poblio-Bchool  system  of  all  Switzerland,  which, 
Wever,  was  not  adopted  by  the  federal  authori- 
ties. In  1804,  he  returned  to  Fribouig  to  take 
^uoge  of  the  schools  of  that  city.  He  remained 
in  that  positicm  up  to  1823,  when  he  resigned 
in  coDsequ^ce  of  a  quarrel  with  the  church 
authorities.  From  1827  to  1834,  he  was  pro- 
feaeor  <rf  philosophy  in  Lucerne ;  but,  after  the 
letter  date,  he  lived  m  retirement  in  his  monastery 
u>  Fribouig.  His  administration  of  the  schools 
of  Fribourg  attracted  the  attention  of  many  of 
the  friends  of  education  throughout  Europe.  He 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  teaching  of  re- 


li^n  and  language.  In  the  former,  he  ignored 
the  doctrines  of  particular  denominations,  and 
favored  general  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  His  views 
on  this  subject  are  laid  down  in  the  Premihres 
notions  de  religion,  which  he  declared  was  not 
a  catechism,  but  an  introduction  to  a  catechism. 
He  also  embraced  Pestalozzi's  views  on  the 
teaching  of  languages,  makm^  the  study  of  the 
mother-tongue  the  basis  of  all  mstruction.  Father 
Girard  favored  very  much  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction  as  practiced  b^  Dr.  BeU  (q.  v.)  and 
Joseph  Lancaster  (q.  v.) ;  indeed,  he  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  that  system  in  Switz^land. 
As  an  illustration  of  its  efiicacy,  he  said  that 
^'when  he  met  with  difficultv  in  explaining  any 
word  or  subject  to  a  child,  he  often  called  in  a 
boy  more  advanced  to  aid  him,  and  usually  found 
him  to  succeed  entirely,  even  when  all  his  own 
efforts  had  failed."  See  Naville,  Notice  biogrct- 
phique  sttr  le  P,  Girard  (Geneva,  1850) ;  Girabd, 
The  Mother  Tongue,  Engl,  trans.  (Lond.,  1847]. 

0IBLS,  Education  of.  See  Fbmalb  Edu- 
cation. 

0LOBB,  Artificial  (Latin,  globus),  a  hol- 
low sphere,  made  of  metal,  plaster,  or  pasteboard, 
used  as  a  model  of  the  eartn,  and  having  deline- 
ated upon  it  all  the  various  natural  and  political 
divisions  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  tocether  with 
the  circles,  etc.,  used  in  mathexmLdcalfjeoffraphy. 
Throuffh  its  center,  runs  an  iron  axis  uie  two 
ends  of  which  project,  and  are  fastened  to  a  circle, 
or  rinff,  of  brass,  within  which  the  g^obe  can  be 
turned  around.  This  ring,  called  the  brazen 
meridian,  is  graduated  so  as  to  indicate  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  by  rotating  the  globe  can  be 
made  to  represent  the  meridian  of  any  place. 
The  artificial  globe  is  also  usually  surrounded 
with  a  broad  horizontal  ring  of  wood,  called  the 
wooden  horizon,  which  has  two  slots  in  which 
the  meridian,  and  with  it  the  globe  move,  so  that 
either  pole  may  be  elevated  or  depressed,  and  the 
horizon  adapted  to  any  place.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  wooden  horizon  is  divided  into  several 
concentric  circles,  representing  decrees  of  ampli- 
tude and  azimuth,  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  pomts 
of  the  compass,  the  divisions  of  the  year  into 
months  and  days,  etc.  Such  a  globe  is  called  a 
terrestrial  globe.  A  celestial  gjLom  differs  from  it 
in  representing  the  appearance  of  the  stany 
heavens,  oonstdlations,  etc.,  as  if  seen  from  the 
center  of  the  globe.  Globes  of  much  simpler 
construction  are  made  for  elementaiy  instruction. 

The  artificial  globe  is  supposed  to  have  been 
invMited  by  Anaximander,  about  580  B.  C. 
Rules  for  the  use  of  the  terrestrial  globe  were 
first  given  by  Ptolemy,  150  A.  D.  The  two  old- 
est globes  how  extant  (both  celestial  globes)  are 
of  Arabic  construction.  One  made  in  1225,  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Cardinal  Borgia  at 
Velletri ;  the  other,  made  in  1289,  is  preserved  in 
the  mathematical  hall  of  Dresden,  in  the  15th 
century,  the  use  of  globes  in  schools  rapidly  in- 
ci««ea,  and  among  thoM  who  distiigukhed 
themselves  in  their  construction,  arc  mentioned 
Martin  BeUdus,  Geriiaid  Mercator,  and  lycho 
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Biabe.  The  most  celebrated  globe  is  the  so-caQed 
Gottorp  globe,  which  was  constructed,  by  order 
of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  by  Olearius  and 
Busch,  in  1664.  It  was  11  feet  in  diameter,  and 
was  at  first  set  up  in  Grottorp,  near  Schleswig, 
whence  it  was,  in  1713,  transferred  to  St  Petersr 
burg.  ITie  national  library  in  Paris  has  two 
fflobes  over  14  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  Mazarin 
ubrary  and  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  have  each 
a  magnificent  copper  globe.  The  georama  \&  a 
peculiar  and  colossal  kind  of  globe  which  bears 
the  delineation  of  places,  etc.,  on  the  inner  sur- 
face. A  globe  of  this  kind,  51  feet  in  diameter, 
was  constructed  in  1851  by  Mr.  Wyld,  in  Lon- 
don. An  attempt  to  combine  the  terrestrial  and 
the  celestial  globe  was  made  by  Lohse,  in  Ham- 
burg, in  1829,  the  terrestrial  globe  beins  inclosed 
in  a  fflasB  sphere  bearing  on  its  surface  deUneations 
of  the  constellations.  A  similar  dobe  was  con- 
structed and  patented  in  New  York  in  1667. 
Globes  have  also  been  made  of  india  rubber,  to 
be  inflated  for  use ;  others  of  thin  caid-paper, 
made  in  sections,  so  as  to  be  folded  up  and  laid 
away  when  not  needed.  Embossed  globes  show, 
in  exaggerated  relief,  the  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  earth's  surface.  The  hatid  hemir 
sphere  globe  is  very  useful  for  elementaiy  instruc- 
tion ;  it  consists  of  two  half-globes,  or  hemi- 
spheres, connected  bv  a  hinge,  each  flat  surface 
containing  a  i^anisphere  map  of  the  correspond- 
ing convex  surface.  This  arrangement  shows  the 
learner  at  once  the  relation  of  map  to  globe,  also 
why  the  lines  on  Uie  map  which  represent  the 
dides  must  be  curved.  It  is  usually  made  so 
small  that  it  can  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
while  the  teacher  is  explaining  the  lesson.  The 
waU  hemisphere  globe  is  designed  to  afford  a 
similar  illustration.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
two  hemispheres  can  be  hung  up  side  b^  side, 
against  a  wall,  and  contrasted  with  hemisphere 
maps,  suspended  above.  Globes  without  any 
auxiliary  appendages,  such  as  stand,  meridian,  etc. 
are  often  constructed  so  as  to  rest  on  brackets, 
imd  thus  form  part  of  the  esthetic  decoration  of 
tiie  school  room,  when  not  in  use.  Globes  having 
a  black  slate  surface  — slaied  globes  —  are  very 
useful  for  many  kinds  of  instruction.  In  using 
these  globes,  the  pupil  draws  the  circles — merid- 
ians, equator,  and  parallels,  and  delineates  the 
countries,  etc.,  with  chalk,  either  from  a  map  or 
from  memory.  The  knowledge  of  geography 
thus  acquired  is  more  practical,  and  is  more  per- 
manentfy  based  on  the  intelli^nt  conceptions  of 
the  pupU.  These  globes  are  of  great  use  in  the 
study  of  advanced  geography,  as  well  as  in  Uiat 
of  spherical  geometry,  trigonometry,  navigation, 
etc.  Excellent  globes,  of  every  pattern  and  de- 
scription, are  imule  by  Schedler,  of  New  York, 
who  has  invented  a  method  oif  manufacture, 
which  renders  them  quite  cheap  and  exceedingly 
durable.  They  are  also  remariLable  for  the  scien- 
tific accuracy  of  their  delineations. 

The  globe  has  many  advantages  over  the  map, 
as  an  apparatus  for  teaching  geography,  because 
(1)  it  represents  the  earth  in  its  natural  form, 
aiid  shows  dearly  the  relation  of  each  and  every 


part  of  its  surface  to  the  whole ;  hence,  its  use 
should  always  precede  that  of  the  map ;  (2|  it 
affords  a  better  means  of  explaining  those  pomtB 
and  mathematical  lines  a  clear  conception  of  the 
use  of  which  forms  the  very  groundwork  <rf  geo- 
graphical science ;  (3)  by  means  of  it  the  teadier 
can  illustrate  the  earth's  motions,  the  causes  of 
the  seasons,  day  and  night,  etc. ;  and  (4)  many 
useful  problems  may  be  solved  by  means  ol  it, 
as  finding  the  lon^tude  and  latitude  of  plaoa, 
the  difference  of  time,  the  time  of  eunrise  and 
sunset,  and  the  len^  of  the  day  at  particolar 
places,  etc.  Pupils  m  geography  and  astnxumj 
should  be  thorou^y  practioed  in  the  woriung 
out  of  these  problems  on  the  globe,  since  th^ 
not  only  gain  thereby  much  usdul  infonnati<», 
but  acquire  dear  and  durable  conceptions  of  the 
elementary  mindples  involved. 

OOETHE,  Johann  Wolfjgang  Ton,  an 
illustrious  German  poet,  critic,  and  thinker,  honi 
in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Auff.  28.,  1749;  died 
in  Weimar,  March  22.,  1832.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universitieB  of  Leipsic  and  Stra8buig,aDd, 
in  1775,  at  the  solidtation  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  whose  interest  in  him  had  been 
aroused  by  his  novd.  The  Sorrows  cf  Werther,  he 
visited  Weimar,  which  he  afterwards  made  his 
permanent  residence.  Philosophy,  history,  sci- 
ence, art,  almost  every  subject  of  inquiiy,in  fact, 
cbumed  his  attention,  and  led  to  fre^uoit  pabiicir 
tions  in  the  shape  of  ncrvels,  histories,  plays,  and 
poems.  It  is  to  (ioethe  that  botany  owes  one  of  its 
fundamental  oonoeptions»  now  genoidly  admitted, 
that  the  various  parts  of  a  flower  are  modified 
leaves.  With  regard  ta  education,  Goethe's  idea 
was,  that  its  great  .aim  should  be  tJie  devdoonent 
and  preservation  of  individuality.  Every  oiild  ii 
different  from  every  other,  and  has  special  povcn 
of  its  own;  and  the  value  of  education  omsiato  in 
maintaining  and  devdoping  these  indiridnd 
differences,  and  not  in  producing  a  dead  levd  d 
character.  The  necessity  of  education  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  child  is  undevdoped ;  and  edno- 
tional  efforts  must  all  be  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  germs  of  knowledge  are  in  the  floal 
Hence,  all  true  devdopment  must  be  ficm  within 
outward.  Education  is  not  a  pourii^  of  knowl- 
edge into  the  mind,  as  into  an  empty  veasl, 
but  the  development  of  facohies  which  are 
already  there,  as  the  growth  of  a  plant  from  the 
seed.  This  devdopment,  too,  must  be  genenl,  in 
aJl  directions.  To  cultivate  any  one  racolty  at 
the  expense  of  others,  produces  monsters,  not 
men.  Nothing  was  more  repulsive  to  Goethe 
than  the  mechanical,  atheistic  conception  of  the 
world.  He  insisted  upon  finding  an  ever>preaeot 
Divinity  in  both  nature  and  life.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  constitutes  religion,  and  should  be  the 
aim  of  all  education.  This  feeling  shoukl  be  to 
cultivated,  that  no  circumstanoes  can  disturb  in 
us  a  consdoussense  of  the  Divine.  Bdisiousteadi- 
ing  should  hefpn  in  the  earliest  chikmood ;  not, 
however,  bv  means  of  the  catedusm,  or  any  other 
form  of  dogmatic  instruction;  but  the  cfaBd^ 
imagination  must  be  made  familiar  with  the 
conception  of  a  Divine  Spirit  underiying  and 
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interfoaing  eveir  form  of  life.    Ethics  refer  to 

moral  condiict;  hence,  ethical  culture  must  chiefly 

consist  in  practicing  the  good.  Merely  forbidding 

the  bad  is  useless.    Activity  is  a  condition  of 

moral  as  well  as  of  physical  health.  Of  all  schools 

of  DAorals  and  religion,  the  family  is  the  most 

important.     A    low    groveling   home  life  will 

render  all  other  teaching  wortUess.    Next  to  the 

BiUe,  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  great 

and  good  is  the  most  important  means  of  moral 

and  reliffious  culture.  Instruction  in  the  nanx>wer 

sense  of  imparting  knowledge  must  be  rather 

syntiietic  than  amdytic.    Building  up  teaches 

more    than    tearing  down.    Classical  study  is 

practically  worthless  so  long  as  it  is  conducted 

solely  by  grammar  and  dictionary.    We  must 

work  onrae^es  into  the  life  of  claasical  times  in 

order  to  understand  them.    The  study  of  Greek 

literature    he   regarded    as   far   superior,    for 

purposes  of  culture,  to  Latin  literature ;  becausa 

the  Greeks  were  far  broader  men.    They  saw 

nature  and  life  in  all  their  aspects;  while  the 

Romans  saw  only  man  ;  and  him  they  regarde.l 

<Hily  as  a  warrior  or  a  slave.  Goethe  dUd  nothing 

for  the    sjrstematic  development  of  pedagogy. 

His  views  in  r^ard  to  t^hing  are  scattered 

through  his  works,  and  consist  of  hints  rather 

than  formulated  rules.    The  great  endeavor  of 

his  nhiloeophy  is  to  mediate  between  individual- 


ism and  the  stem  necessities  of  society.  —  Sec 
ScHXiDT.  Geschichte  der  P&dagogik, 

QONIOBAPH    (Gr.  yuvia,  an  angle,  and 
yp6$enf,  to  write),  an  instrument  used  in  kindei^ 
garten  exercises  and  in  object-teaching,  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  and  formation  of  angles  and 
polygons.     It  consists  of   a  series  of  narrow 
jointed  slats  of  e(^nal  length,  by  the  different 
combinations  of  which,  figures  of  various  shapes 
may  be  formed.    The  number  of  slats,  or  links, 
varies  from  3  to  as  many  as  1 6,  or.  even  more. 
As  a  piece  of  kindergarten  apparatus  (^i/t)  ttha 
Ifooigraph  may  be  made  the  means  of  much 
instmctive  entertainment  to  a  young  child,  who 
from  its  manipulation  will  acquire  ideas  of  a 
great  variety  of  figures.    In  the  more  advanced 
obgect-teacmng,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of/orm,  it  wm  be  found  very  useful,  as  well  as 
attractive.    Gonigraphs  are  usually  sold  in  sets 
M  a  part  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  kinder- 
gwrten  work.   (See  Gifts.) 

QONZAQA  COLLEGE,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  incorporated  in  1858.  It  was  for- 
ineriy  known  as  the  Washington  Seminary.  It 
ii  oxklucted  by  the  Fathers  of  tW  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  college  is  intended  for  day  scholars 
only,  irrespective  of  creed  or  religious  profession. 
The  entire  course  covers  seven  years,  comprising 
•  preparatory  and  a  eoll^ate  department,  with 
sdancal  and  a  non-ck^cal  course  of  study. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  5  instructors  and  107 
Jj^JJ^ts.  The  library  contains  10,000  volumes. 
The  oost  of  tuition  is  810  per  quarter  in  either 
««rae.  ITie  Rev.  Charles  K.  Jenkins,  S.  J.,  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

OOODBICH,   Samuel   Griswold,    better 
™wn  as  Peter  Parley/,  was  bom  in  Ridgefield, 


Ct,  Aug.  19.,  1793,  and  died  in  New  York, 
May  9.,  1860.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
more  especially  of  juvenile  books,  comprising  his- 
tories, books  of  travel,  geographies,  and  illustra- 
tive woriu  on  the  arts  and  sciences.  Some  of 
his  books,  especially  the  histories,  are  still  iised 
as  text-books  in  schools,  and  Spani^  and  Por- 
tuguese translations  of  some  of  them  have  foimd 
their  way  into  South  American  institutions.  In 
1841,  he  established  Merry's  Museum  and  Par- 
ley's  Magazine,  a  periodical  for  ^outh,  which  he 
conduct^  for  thirteen  years.  His  principal  edu- 
cational works  are  Fir^ide  EkHucation  (1841)  and 
Ittustraied  Natural  History  qf  the  Animal  King- 
dam  (1859).  In  1851,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Consul  at  Paris. 

G0VEBNE8S,  or  Goyemante  (Fr.  Oou- 
vemante)^  a  woman  employed  as  a  resident 
tutoress  in  a  family,  to  conduct  the  education  of 
children  or  young  women.  The  employment  of 
goYemesses  began  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century,  when  the  French  language  and  manners 
came  into  use  among  the  upper  classes  of  society 
throughout  Europe.  When  a  younff  lady  who 
W£S  not  able  to  speak  French  nuentfy,  and  was 
not  fully  conversant  with  Paris  fashions,  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  lacking  in  refinement,  it  was 
natural  that  mothers  should  be  anxious  to  secure 
the  services  of  French  teachers,  especially  I*aris- 
ians,  to  give  to  their  daughters  the  requisite 
training.  The  practice  of  employing  governesses 
became,  in  a  short  time,  equally  common  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Russia.  When  this 
mode  of  educating  young  girls  became  popular, 
governesses  were  no  longer  exclusively  taken 
from  France,  especially  after  the  social  ascend- 
ency of  the  French,  in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion, had  begun  to  decline.  Then  native  gover- 
nesses came  into  demand;  and  Germany  and 
Switzerland  began  to  compete  with  France  in 
the  sending  of  young  women  of  education  to 
England  and  Russia  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  this 
manner.  The  development  which  female  educa- 
tion has  since  reached,  has  very  oonsideraUy 
diminished  the  number  and  influence  of  gover- 
nesses in  Germany,  and  to  some  extent,  a^  in 
Russia,  since  in  both  countries  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  girls  and  jroung  women  receive  their 
education  in  seminaries  and  high  schools  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose.  In  France  itself,  where  a 
governess  is  usuaUy  called  instUutrice,  the  num- 
ber of  governesses  has  always  been  comparatively 
smaller  than  in  England,  Germany,  or  Russia.  In 
the  United  States,  a  larger  proportion  of  voung 
women  than  in  any  European  oountrv,  finish  their 
education  in  female  academies  and  high  schools, 
and  more  recently  in  collies  to  which  both  sexes 
are  admitted.  Only  in  England  has  the  employ- 
ment of  governesses,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
been  maintained,  (iovemesses  are  generally  pro- 
fessional teachers  who  have  received  their  educa- 
tion in  training  schools ;  and  in  French  Switzer- 
land, there  are  special  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  governesses. 

OOVEBNMENT,  School,  like  the  govem*- 
ment  of  a  state,  must  be  based  upon  the  estab- 
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Hie  efficacj  of  school  gOTeniiiientiniistdq)end 
-mrj  much  on  the  manner  in  which  the  teacher 
ezenaaea  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  in 
rirtue  of  his  office.  If  he  bases  it  upon  force,  if 
the  language  he  addresses  to  his  pupils  be  uni- 
formlj  that  of  command,  threatening,  or  angry 
rebuke,  there  will  be  engendered  in  their  minob  a 
feeling  of  antagonism,  from  which  will  result 
disobedience,  and  occasionally  open  rebellion.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  is  kind  and  considerate, 
but  at  the  same  time  firm  and  resolute,  he  will 
0un  fiiBt  the  r^pect  of  his  pupils  and  then 
ueir  affection,  when  that  is  accomplished,  tho 
government  of  his  school  will  be  quite  easy.  ^Sea 
AuTuoRmr.)  The  following  are  wise  sug^stions 
in  rejo^ard  to  the  propsr  course  of  the  teacher  in 
obtaming  and  preserving  the  control  of  his 
school:  **(!)  Endeavor  to  convince  your  scholars 
that  you  are  their  friend, — that  you  aim  at  their 
improvement,  and  desire  their  good.  It  will  not 
take  long  to  satisfy  them  of  this,  if  you  are  so  in 
reali^.  (2)  Never  give  a  command  which  you 
are  not  resolved  to  see  obeyed.  (3)  Tiy  to 
create  throughout  the  school  a  popular  senti- 
ment in  fayor  of  order  and  virtue.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  carry  into  effect,  for  any  len^  of 
time,  a  regulation,  however  important,  which  is 
opposed  to  public  opinion,'*  Fellenbei^  strongly 
inststs  upon  this  as  the  most  efficient  means  of 
school  government.  **  The  pupil,"  he  says,  **  can 
seldom  resist  the  force  of  truth  when  he  finds 
himself  condemned  by  tbe  common  voice  of 
his  companions,  and  is  often  more  humbled  by 
censure  from  his  equals,  than  by  any  of  the  ad- 
monitions of  his  superiors."  To  the  above  im- 
portant injunctions  for  the  teacher  should  be 
sdded  the  following:  Observe  in  your  conduct 
toward  your  pupils  a  strict  impartiality.  Chil- 
dren are  keen  ooservers,  and  at  once  detect  the 
slightest  indications  of  favoritism  ;  and  noting 
more  effectually  tiian  this  destroys  their  respect 
for  the  teacher,  and  undermines  his  authority. 
Tact  and  self-control  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
dispense,  to  a  yery  great  extent,  with  an^r  dedded 
demoostration  of  authority.  ''There  is,"  says 
PtgB, "  such  a  thing  as  keeping  a  sdiool  too  still 
by  over^goyemment.  A  man  of  firm  nerve  can, 
by  keeping  ujp  a  constant  constraint  both  in  him- 
adf  and  pupua,  force  a  death-like  silence  upon  his 
sdiooL  Tou  can  hear  a  pin  drop  at  any  time, 
and  the  figure  of  every  child  is  as  if  moulded 
in  cast-iron.  But  be  it  remembered,  this  is  the 
stillness  of  constraint,  not  the  stillness  of  activity. 
There  should  be  silence  in  school,  a  serene 
and  soothing  quiet ;  but  it  should,  if  possible, 
he  the  quiet  of  cheerfulness  and  affreeaUe  devo- 
tion to  study,  rather  than  the  'paby  of  fear.'" 
(See  Fear.)  One  of  the  most  important  means 
of  effectiye  school  government  is  to  keep  the  pu- 
pils constantly  busy,  to  awaken  in  their  minds 
SQ  intei^est  in  their  studies,  to  vary  the  exercises 
•0  as  to  prevent  tedious  monotony,  to  have  spe- 
cial aiethods  of  relief ,  after  their  minds  have  oe- 
<x>iDe  wearied  by  dose  attention.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  primaiy  schools,  in  which  yery  young 
duldren  are  tau^t,  movement  exercises  of  a 


simple  diaraeter  may  be  resorted  to ;  and,  in  all 
schools,  vocal  music,  which  always  exerts  the 
most  pleasing  and  satisfactonr  innuence.  Calis- 
thenics and  gymnastics  may  be  employed  with 
f;ood  effect,  in  short,  if  the  school  is  conducted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  recognize  the  peculiar  nature, 
disposition,  and  wants  of  children,  the  school 
government  ynll  be  found  to  involve  but  little 
difficulty.  —  See  Jewell,  School  Chvemment 
(New  YoA,  1866);  Page,  Theory  and  Practice 
(/  TeatAing  (N.Y.,  1847);  Wickbbsham,  School 
Economy  (Phila.,  1864)  ;  Dunn,  The  School- 
Teacher's  Manual  (Hartford^  1839) ;  Northsnd, 
The  Teacher's  Assistant  (Boston,  1859) ;  Mor- 
rison, Manual  of  School  Management  (London); 
Le  Vaux,  The  Science  and  Art  <f  Teaching 
(Toronto,  1875). 

0BADE  (Lat.  gradvSt  a  step),  the  rekitive 
standing  of  schools,  classes,  or  pupils,  in  a  sjrstem 
of  education.  Thus  education,  or  instruction,  is 
designated,  according  to  its  grade,  primary  or 
elementary,  seconds^,  and  superior  or  higher. 
A  course  of  study  is  divided  into  grades  for 
convenience  in  classification,  all  the  pupils  in 
each  class  being  supposed  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  degree  of  proficiency.  The  number  of 
grades  into  which  a  course  of  study  should  be 
divided  is  dictated  by  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency and  convenience.  The  grades,  however, 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  assign  proper  pro- 
portions of  work  for  the  several  portions  of  time 
into  which  the  school  ^ear,  or  the  period  of  the 
entire  curriculum,  is  divided.  The  arrangement 
of  grades  is  also  beneficial  in  definitely  marking 
the  progress  of  the  pupU,  and  thus  affording  him 
encouragement  to  proceed  by  regular  promotion 
from  ^rade  to  grade.     (See  Class.) 

GTIAT)ET>  SCHOOLS  are  usually  defined 
as  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  classified 
according  to  their  progress  m  scholarship  as 
compared  with  a  course  of  study  divided  into 
grades,  pupils  of  the  same  or  a  similar  degree  of 
proficiency  beinff  placed  in  the  same  class.  An 
un^praded  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  in 
which  the  pupils  are  taught  individually,  each 
one  being  advanced  as  far,  and  as  fast,  as  circum- 
stances permit,  without  regard  to  the  progress  of 
other  pupils.  The  graded  system  is  thus  based 
upon  classification ;  and  its  efficacy  as  a  system 
must  depend  very  greatly  upon  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  clarification  has  been  made. 
Grades,  however,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
classes ;  the  former  are  divisions  of  the  course  of 
study  based  upon  various  considerations,  the 
latter  are  divisions  of  the  school  based  upon  uni- 
formity of  attainments.  In  a  small  school,  the 
same  number  of  grades  may  be  needed  as  in  a 
laree  school,  the  course  of  study  being  the  same, 
and  the  promotions  being  made  with  equal  fre- 
quency; hence,  as  the  number  of  classes  must 
be  smaller,  it  will  be  necessary  that  each  class 
should  pursue  two  or  more  grades  simultaneous- 
ly or  in  succession ;  that  is  to  say,  the  promo- 
tions from  grade  to  grade  will  be  more  frequent 
than  from  class  to  cbss.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  huge  school,  the  number  of  classes  may  be 
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greater  than  that  of  the  grades,  which  will  ne- 
oessitate  the  forming  of  two  or  more  classes,  un- 
der separate  teachers,  in  the  same  grade.  In  the 
management  of  a  large  school,  this  will  be  found 
to  be  better  than  a  subdivision  of  the  grades,  i^ 
quiring  either  an  extension  of  the  time  for  com- 
pleting the  course,  or  greater  frequency  in  the 
fromotions.  In  the  small  district  schools  of  the 
Tnited  States,  the  ungraded  system  prevails,  be- 
cause each  school  is  taught  by  a  single  teacher, 
and  sometimes  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
text-books ;  but  in  the  cities  the  graded  system 
prevails.  The  advantages  of  the  iraded  system 
have  been  thus  enumerated  :  (1)  They  economize 
the  labor  of  instruction;  (2)  They  reduce  the 
cost  of  instruction,  since  a  smaller  number  of 
teachers  are  required  for  effective  work  in  a  clas- 
sified or  graded  school ;  (3)  They  make  the  in- 
struction more  effective,  inasmuch  as  the  teacher 
ean  more  readily  hear  the  lessons  of  an  entire 
dass  than  of  the  pupils  separately,  and  thus  there 
will  be  better  opportunity  for  actual  teaching, 
explanation,  drill,  etc.;  (4)  They  facilitate  good 
government  and  discipline,  because  all  the  pu- 
pils are  kept  constantly  under  the  direct  con- 
trol and  instruction  of  the  teacher,  and,  besides, 
are  kept  constantly  busy ;  (5)  ITiey  afford  a 
better  means  of  inciting  pupus  to  industry,  by 
promoting  their  ambition  to  excel,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  constant  competition  among  the  pu- 
pils of  a  class,  which  cannot  exist  when  the  pu- 
pils are  instructed  separately.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  objections  have  been  urged  against 
^e  system  of  graded  schools,  chief  among  which 
is,  that  the  interests  of  the  individual  pupil  arc 
often  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  many,  the  indi- 
vidual being  merged  in  the  mass.  "  As  a  mech- 
anism," says  E.  E.  White,  in  Problems  in  Graded 
School  manngemerU^  a  paper  read  before  the 
National  Educational  Association,  Aug.  4.,  1874, 
'*  it  [the  graded  system]  demands  that  pupils  of 
the  same  grade  attend  school  with  regularity, 
and  that  they  possess  equal  attainments,  equal 
mental  capacity,  equal  vigor,  equal  home  assist- 
ance and  opportunity,  and  that  they  be  instructed 
by  teachers  possessing  equal  ability  and  skill. 
But  this  uniformity  does  not  exist.  Teachers 
possess  unequal  skill  and  power.  Pupils  do  not 
enter  school  at  the  same  age ;  some  attend  only 
a  portion  of  each  year ;  others  attend  irr^ularly; 
and  the  members  of  the  same  class  possess  un- 
equal ability,  and  have  unequal  assistance  and 
opportunity.  This  want  of  uniformity  in  co«- 
dUions  makes  the  mechanical  operation  of  the 
system  imperfect,  and  hence,  its  tendency  is  to 
force  uniformity,  thus  sacrificing  its  true  function 
as  a  means  of  education  to  its  perfect  action  as  a 
mechanism."  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  diffi- 
culty is  inherent  in  the  system,  and  that  no  ad- 
ministration, however  excellent,  can  wholly  elim- 
inate it.  Various  methods  of  procedure  have, 
however,  been  suggested  to  diminish  its  injurious 
effects.  That  proposed  by  Superintendent  VV^ 
T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  and  carried  out  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  is  frequent  discrimi- 
native promotions.   The  following  are  the  pointa 


on  whidi  the  system  is  based :  (1)  The  dii^t 
rate  of  progress  in  study  on  the  part  of  pupik 
of  the  same  class,  due  to  a  difference  in  i^, 
capacity,    regularity   of    attendance,  ud  op- 
portunity; and   (2)   The  continual  diminotuiB 
of  the  size  of  classes,  particularly  of  the  M^ 
grades.    **  Provision,"  be  says,  *'  most  be  Okie 
for  this  difference  in  rates  of  progrea  Inr  fre- 
quent reclassification ;  otherwise  the  achool  viE 
become  a  lifeless  machine."    This  arrangemeDt 
however,  was  a  reaction  against  the  fspasmi 
annual  promotions,  which    necessarily  reqaire 
wide  grades  and   unfrequent  changes  in  dfr 
sification.    The  other  extreme,  acooraing  totbe 
views  of  many  educators  experienced  in  Mfacd 
management  and  supervision,  was  approacbed 
in  the  recommendation  by  Superintendent  fisr- 
risto  require  promotions  as  often  as  ereiy  tes 
weeks,  and,  besides  that,  to  permit  pupik  "to 
move  forward  as  fast  as  their  abilities  mi^ 
permit."    The  objections  to  incidental  discnBh 
inative  promotion  are  the  following :  (1)  It  eo- 
courages  precocity  in  the  pupils ;   (2)  It  pro- 
duces a  tendency  in  the    tealcba:  to  give  in 
exclusive  attention    to  the    bridit,  intellign; 
pupils  to  the  neglect  of  the  diul  ones,  \xaim 
in  this  way  promotions  are  secured,  whidii^ 
dound  to  the  teacher's  credit;  ^3)  It  deprives  tk 
pupils  thus  promoted  out  of  tne  regular  ooux. 
of  the  means  of  properly  pursuing  oertaincnd^ 
or  parts  of  grades,  inasmuch  as,  u  placed  mn  i 
lower  grade  into  a  class  of  pupils  already  ad^ 
vanced  in  the  next  higher  one,  they  most  tab 
up  the  studies  of  that  grade  at  the  adTioced 
point,  without  acquaintance  with  the  preoedinf 
})art  of  the  grade,  thus  confusing  theclasnfiatkt 
and  embarrassing  the  teacher.   Semi  annual  p 
motions  seem  to  be  approved  by  the  majoritrof 
educators,  with  such  an  adjustment  of  the  duib- 
ber  of  the  grades  of  the  course  of  study  and  tk 
requirements  of  each,  as  will  enable  pupik  of  iq 
average  capacity  to  complete  the  amount  d 
study  prescribed  in  the  half  year.    Theresas 
other  danger  connected  with  the  graded«bool 
system,  as  sometimes  administered,  to  whick  il- 
lusion is  often  made.     It  prescribe  too  mcci 
leaving  to  the  teacher  too  bttle  scope  for  the  a- 
ercise  of  individual  skill,  judgment,  and  int4 
ligence.    *'  It  is  not  important,  says  Mr.  White. 
"  that  the  several  teachers  accompush  the  «» 
result  day  by  day,  or  week  by  weA.    NothM 
is  more  ridictdous  than  the  attempt  to  pina 
out  primary  instruction,  and  tie  it  up  in  di^ 
or  weekly  prescriptions,  like  a  doctor's  doae. 
This  week  the  clan  is  to  take  certain  fitftt  is 
geography ;  to  count  by  twos  to  fifU  (tosxtr 
would  be  a  fearful  sin!);  to  draw  the  veftical 
lines  of  a  cube ;  to  learn  to  respect  the  i^. 
etc.!"  This,  however,  with  many  other  o*9^^ 
which  are  urged  against  the  system  of  gnded 
schools,  is  only  a  fault  *in  administratioB.  A 
system  of  this  kind  requi^  intelligent,  eintft 
and  judicious  direction  ai^  supen-isioB ;  ti« 
this,  ably  seconded  by  wt4(trained  and  ciF 
rienced  teachers,  it  will  appi^mate  to  \t^ 
ual  teaching,  and,  in  the  polrful  wd  wiwt 
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some  stimulus  which  it  constantly  applies  to  the 
pupil,  prove  much  more  effective. 

Graded  schools  are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England,  or  in  most  of 
the  coautries  of  continental  Europe.  The  system 
is,  however,  beginning  to  be  introduced.  "The  plan 
of  teaching  classes  or  grades  in  separate  school- 
rooms has  been  adopted,"  says  Adams  (Free 
School  St/stem  (f  ike  United  States,  1875),  "in 
some  of  the  Birmingham  Board  schools,  and  also 
in  London,  I  believe,  and  has  given  great  satis- 
faction." So  essential  has  it  l^n  considered  in 
the  United  States  to  the  efficiency  of  a  school 
that  it  should  be  graded,  that  no  aid  is  given 
^m  the  Peabo(fy  Fund  except  to  graded 
schools. — See  Wells,  The  Graded  School  (New 
York,  1862)  ;  Wickersham,  School  Economy 
(PhiL,  1868);  Kiddle,  etc..  How  to  Teach  (N.V., 
1874).     (See  also  Class,  and  Grade.) 

OaADXTATE  (Lat.  graduare,  from  gradvs, 
a  step  or  de|^ree),  to  confer  an  academic  decree, 
thus  advancing  to  a  higher  rank  in  scholarship ; 
also,  to  receive  a  degree  from  a  coU^e  or  uni- 
versity. A  person  is  said  to  graduate  when  he 
takes  a  degree,  and  the  college  or  universibr  is 
said  to  graduate  a  student  when  it  admits  him 
to  an  honorable  standing  as  a  scholar  by  con- 
ferring a  d^ree.  The  person  who  thus  takes  a 
degree,  is  calfed  a  graduate.    (See  Degrees.) 

ORAJBFSy     Heinxich,   a   German  educa- 
tor, Lorn  March  3.,  1802  ;  died  July  22.,  1860. 
He  was  successively  rector  of  the  real  school 
and  professor  at  the  university  of  Jena,  rector 
of  the  burgher  school  in  Cassel,  principal  of  an 
educational  institution  at  Geneva,  and  director 
of  the  industrial  school  at  Bremen.     He  was 
also  an  influential  writer  upon  educational  topics. 
His  discussions  of  the  methods  of  German  public- 
school  instruction  are  his  most  important  pro- 
ductions.    His  general  theory  of  education  is 
similar  to  that  of  (iraser.     Like  him,  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  merely  general  culture,  be- 
cause the  idea  of  education  is  not  only  to  develop 
the  fticulties.  but  to  fit  one  for  the  duties  of 
life.    The  true  end  of  man,  according  to  Graefe, 
is  self-surrender  to  the  Divine  will ;  and  the  aim 
of  education  is  to  bring  the  individual  into  active 
and  conscious  self-abnegation.     Not  to  develop 
ourselves,  but  to  do  the  will  of  God  by  filling 
the  place  in  society  which  belongs  to  us,  this  is 
the  end   of    our   being.    Graefe    made   very 
Taluable  suggestions   for    the    modification  of 
public-school    instruction    in    the   direction  of 
securing  a  more  natural  arrangement  of  study, 
and  better  physical  culture. — See  Schmidt,  Ue- 
fchiohte  der  Pddagogikj  vol.  rr. 

OUAHAM,  Isabella,  celebrated  for  her  ef- 
forts for  the  relief  and  education  of  the  poor,  and 
in  behalf  of  other  philanthropic  objects,  was  bom 
in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1742,  and  died  in 
New  York,  in  1814.  She  was  the  wife  of  Dr. 
John  Graham,  an  army  surgeon,  after  whose 
<leath,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1774,  she  taught 
school  in  Paisley  and  in  Edinburgh.  In  1789,  she 
came  to  New  York,  and  opened  a  seminary  for 
}'!  young  ladies.  Her  active,  benevolent  disposition 
I" 


had  shown  itself  in  her  native  country  in  the 
formation  of  the  Penny  Society,  now  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Sick.  In  New  York, 
mainly  through  her  efforts,  were  established 
the  Society  for  the  Belief  of  Poor  Widows,  the 
Orphan  Asylum  Society,  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Industry  among  the  Poor,  and  a  Sunday 
School  for  Ignorant  Adults, — the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Her  benevolent 
labors  in  almost  every  field  of  ^lilanthropic 
enterprise  were  very  extensive.  Her  memoirs 
were  published  by  Dr.  Mason  (1816),  and  her 
correspondence,  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bethune, 
mother  of  G.  W.  Bethune,  D.  D.  (1838). 

GBAMMAB  (Gr.  ypofipa,  that  which  is 
graven  or  written,  a  written  character,  a  letter) 
means,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  the  science 
of  language  in  general,  and  specially  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  oiganism  of  langua^  and  the  Jaws 
of  its  structure.  The  first  scientific  investigations 
in  langua^  are  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  philosophers ;  they  are,  however,  not  of  a 
strictly  grammatical  nature,  but  discuss  the  rela- 
tion of  thinking  to  speaking,  and  the  origin  of 
lan^age.  Such  speculations  are  found  in  i^lato, 
Anstoue,  and  the  Stoics.  1  he  first  attempt  to 
construct  a  grammar,  in  the  present  sense  of  the 
word,  was  made  in  the  second  century,  B.  C,  at 
Alexandria.  The  Greek  grammarians,  at  .that 
time,  explained  the  worics  of  the  classic  authors, 
and  such  explanations  embraced  the  definition 
and  analysis  of  words.  Dionysius  'i  hrax  divided 
grammar  into  six  parts  :  delivery,  explanation  of 
the  contents  of  the  classics,  definitions,  etymology, 
analogy,  and  criticism.  1  he  Roman  grammarians 
explained  the  works  both  of  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  paying  special  attention  to  the  expla- 
nation of  archaic  and  obscure  expressions ;  out 
they  made  no  real  progress  in  the  development 
of  grammatical  science.  Nothing  at  all  was 
done  during  the  middle-ages,  the  schools  content- 
ing themselves  with  teaching  latin  from  the 
works  of  the  later  Roman  grammarians.  H  he 
revival  of  classical  studies  and  the  Reformation, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  led  to  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  en- 
laxged  the  views  of  grammarians  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  their  stock  of  linguistic 
attainments,  which  were  formerly  limited  to 
Latin  and  Greek.  Several  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew grammars  were  published,  and  a  beginnine 
was  made  in  the  preparation  of  grammatic^ 
works  on  some  of  tne  modem  languages.  The 
first  attempts  at  general  and  comparative  gram- 
mars were  made  m  the  1 7th  century.  A  new 
impulse  was  giv^i  to  grammatical  studies,  after 
the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature  had  become 
more  generally  known  among  philologists.  A 
solid  ^is  for  comparative  grammar  was  laid 
by  Bopp,  who,  in  his  firet  comparative  work 
(1816)  on  the  Indo- European  languages,  com- 
pared the  inflections  of  Sanskrit  words  with 
those  of  the  (ireek,  l^atin,  Persian,  and  Germanic 
languages ;  and,  in  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the 
Comparative  Grammar  of  Sanskrit.  Zend,  (ireek, 
Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Slavic,  Gothic,  and  Ger- 
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man  {Vergleichende  GrammaHky  5  voLi.,  1833 
—52;  3ded.,  1868—71 ;  tranalated  into  English 
and  French)  traced  back  the  IndoEurop^tn  lan- 
guages to  their  ori^n,  and  pointed  out  their  pres- 
ent relations  to  eadi  other.  The  idea  of  a  historical 
grammar  was  fully  developed  by  Grimm  in  his 
German  Grammar  (DeiUsc/ie  Grammaiik,  4  vols., 
1819 — 37),  which  traces  the  history  of  all  gram- 
matical forms  in  the  Germanic  dialects  through 
the  different  periods  of  the  language.  Other  mas- 
ter-works in  the  literature  of  comparative  gram- 
mars are  those  by  Diez  on  the  Romanic  languages 
(Vergleichende    Qrammaiik    der  romaniscnen 
SpracheHf  3  vols.,  1836 — 42),  by  Miklosich  on 
the  Slavic  languages  ( Vergleichende  Grammatik 
der  slavischen  Sprachen^    1852 — 71),  and  by 
Schleicher,   on    the    Indo-Germanic   languages 
(Compendium  der  vergleichenden  Grammatik^ 
od  ed.,  1871).   Comparative  grammars  on  Indo- 
European  Languages  by  English  authors  are : 
Clark,  Studenl's  Handbook   (f    Comparative 
Grammar y  applied  to  the  Sanskritf  Zend,  Greek, 
Latin,  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English  Lan- 
guages (London,  1862) ;  Ferrar,  Grammar 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  (vol.  i.,  Lond.,  1869 
Hblfbnstein,  a  Comparative  Grammar  of  t 
Teutonic  Languages  (London,  1870);  Bbambs, 
Comparative  Grammar  cf  the  Modem  Aryan 
Lanf/uages  of  India:  Hindi,  Panjabi,  SiiidJii, 
Gt^arati,  Marathi,  Urya,  and  Bengali,     But 
few  comparative  grammars  have  as  yet  been 
written  on  other  than  Indo-European  languages. 
The    more    important   of   them   are:    Bleek, 
A  Comparative  Grammar  (f  the  Souik  Afruum 
Languages  (voL  i.,  London,  1869) ;   Caldwell, 
Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Lan- 
guages (London,  1861);   Pimentel,  Cuadro  de- 
scriptivo  y  comparaHvo  de  las  lenguas  indtge- 
nas  de  Mixico — Descriptive  and  comparative 
table  qf  the  native  languages  of  Mexico  (Mexico, 
1874)/  and  Epstein,  Cuadro  sinoptioo  de  Uts 
Jenguas  indigenas  de  MSxico  (Mexico,  1874). 
The  most  important  work  on  the  philosophy 
of    language    is   still    the    classic    work    by 
Wilhelm  von   Humboldt,   Ueber  die   Verschie- 
denheit  des  menschlichen  Sprachbaues  (1836), 
which  originally  appeared  as  an  introduction 
to  his  work  on  the   Kavi  language.    Among 
other  important  works  for  the  study  of  gen- 
eral grammar,  are :  Heyse,  System  der  SpracJi- 
wissenschqft  (Berlin,  1856),     and    Steinthal, 
Characteristik  der  hauptsdcMichsten  Typen  des 
Sprachbaues  (2d  edit.,  1860)  ;  also,  for  an  excel- 
lent and  familiar  exposition  of  linguistic  science 
and  history,   Max    Mueller,  Lectures  on  tlie 
Science  of  Language  (2  vols.,  London,  1861 — 4)/ 
And  Whitney,  77ie  Life  and  Growth  qf  Lan- 
guage (New  York  1876). — The  study  of  gram- 
mar now  constitutes,  in  every  civilized  country, 
an  essential  part  of  the  learning  of  languages, 
both  the    vernacular   and   foreign.    Opinions, 
however,  still  widely  differ  as   to   the    place 
whidi  grammar  should  occupy  in  the  study  of 
language,  the  method  by  wmch  it  should  be 
taught,  the  point  of  time  at  which  it  should  be 
begun,  and  me  amount  of  time  which  should 


be  devoted  to  it.  There  is  at  present  a  moro 
general  agreement  among  educators  than  at  any 
previous  time,  that  not  only  is  a  grammatical 
knowledge  necessary  for  a  good  command  c^  any 
language,but  that  thorough  training  in  the  rules  it 
grammar  is  one  of  the  bast  means  to  develop  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  is  especially  calmlated 
to  promote  correct  and  logical  tlunking.  (See 
Grammar,  English  ;  English,  Study  op  ;  Clas- 
sical Studies  ;  Modern  Languages  ;  and  theq)e- 
cial  articles  on  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  French, 
German,  etcj 

QRATWTifAK,  English,  has  for  its  q^cial 
function,  an  exposition  of  the  specific  oi 
and  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the 


language.  There  are  certain  relations  ezi&ii^ 
between  thought  and  language  which  most  ud- 
derlie  every  form  of  human  speech;  these  oonti- 
tute  the  basis  of  general  grammar.  Every  lan- 
guage has  its  pecmiaritios  of  (1)  literal  represen- 
tation and  combination  (letters  and  words— 
orthography),  (2)  inflectional  forms  (e^mology). 
(3)  sentential  structure  (sjmtax),  and  (4)  vocd 
utterance  (prosody).  These  peculiarities  it  is  the 
office  of  specific  grammar  to  explain,  so  that  they 
may  not  only  ba  grasped  by  the  understanding  but 
worked  into  the  nabitual  use  of  the  language,  in 
speakine  and  writing.  English  grammar  has 
been  denned  as  "  the  art  of  speaking  and  writiDg 
the  English  language  correctly ;"  and  as  an  orf, 
doubtless,  this  states  correctly  its  practical  ob> 
ject,  for  it  can  have  no  other.  This  was  the  view 
taken  by  the  early  grammarians.  **The  prindpal 
design  of  a  grammar  of  any  language,"  njB 
Bishop  Lowth,  *'  is  to  teach  us  to  express  our- 
selves with  propriety  in  that  language ;  and  to 
enable  us  to  juqge  of  every  phrase  and  form  of 
construction,  whether  it  be  right  or  not.**  Thoee 
who  teach  grammar,  as  well  as  those  who  ooid- 
pile  grammatical  text4x)oks,  should  constant!? 
Keep  this  practical  aim  in  view,  eliminating  frooi 
their  systems  of  instruction  every  thing  Uiat 
does  not  directly  bear  upon  it.  **  To  expl^  * 
^rs  Mulligan  (Grammatical  Structure  qf  fbs 
English  I^mguage,  N.  Y.,  1852),  "the  laws  of 
artificial  language  is  the  particular  province  of 
him  who  proposes  to  teach  the  science  of  gram- 
mar ;  to  guide  to  the  proper  use  of  the  signs  of 
artificial  language,  and  to  the  correct  interpfvta- 
tion  of  the  thoughts  of  others  embodied  in  Iad* 
guage,  so  far  as  this  can  be  effected  by  reference 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  language,  is  the  jvor- 
ince  of  him  who  proposes  to  teadi  grammar  as 
an  wi"  Processes  of  analysis  and  rules  of  syDtax 
are  entirely  useless,  except  so  far  as  they  contrib- 
ute to  this  end.  Viewed  from  this  stand-point 
very  much  of  the  machinery  of  English  grammar, 
so  caUed,  as  taught  in  schools,  is  of  no  practical 
value  to  the  pupil,  but,  on  the  oontiaiy,  serves  to 
waste  his  time  and  intellectual  eneigies.  This 
has  arisen  from  the  application  of  a  traditional 
nomenclature  and  system  of  definitions  and 
rules  to  the  EWludi  language,  which  belonged  to 
the  Latin.  "  Tne  manimls,  by  which  erammar 
was  first  taught  in  English,"  says  Goola  Bkovn, 
were  not  properly  English  grammars.  They  were 
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IniziBlationB  of  the  Latin  accidence;  and  were 
designed  to  aid  British  youth  in  acouirinff  a 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  rather  than 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  their  ovm.  llie  two  lan- 
guages were  often  combined  in  one  book,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  sometimes  both  together; 
and  sometimes  one  through  the  medium  of  the 
otiier."  Richard  Grant  White,  in  Words  and  (heir 
Uses  (N.  T.,  1870),  also  says,  in  this  connection, 
''It  was  not  unto  English  had  cast  itself  firmly 
and  sharply  into  its  present  simple  mould  that 
scholars  undertook  to  furnish  it  with  a  grammar, 
the  nomenclature  and  the  rules  of  wmch  they 
took  from  a  language  —  the  Latin — with  which 
it  had  no  formal  ukeness,  and  by  the  laws  of 
which  it  could  not  be  bound,  except  so  far  as 
they  were  the  uniyersal  laws  of  thought."  This 
circumstance,  it  has  been  frequency  asserted, 
has  led  to  a  complexity  in  English  grammar 
which  is  not  found  in  the  language  it^lf ;  and 
hence  also  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  practical 
results  of  teaching  English  grammar  can  be 
reached  by  a  much  shorter  and  more  efifectiye 
process.  W  ithout  doubt,  according  to  the  modes 
of  instruction  long  prevalent,  too  much  time  has 
been  given  to  impressing  upon  the  memory  mere 
theory, — techniad  definitions  and  rules,  without 
A  corresponding  amount  of  practice  in  the  actual 
use  of  language.  This  also  has  been  traditional, 
emanating  from  the  practice  of  teaching  Latin. 
The  more  recent  methods  adopted  by  practical 
teachers,  as  well  as  embodied  in  text-books,  have 
introduced  considerable  reform  in  this  respect. 
(See  English,  the  Study  op.) 

The  first  attempt  at  an  English  grammar  was 
Fold's  Accidence^  an  Englidi  introduction  to 
Lily's  Latin  grammar,  written  by  Dr.  John  Colet, 
de^  of  St.  Paul's,  for  the  use  of  the  school 
founded  by  him,  and  dedicated  to  William  Lily 
h.  v.),  the  first  high  master  of  that  school  (1510). 
Lily's  grammar  was  the  exclusive  grammatical 
standara  in  England  for  more  than  300  years,  hav- 
ing received  the  sanction  of  royal  authority ;  but 
the  first  book  exclusively  treating  of  English 
ffammar  was  that  of  William  Bullokar  (A  Br^ 
Urammar  for  English^  London,  1586).     This 
was  followed  by  John  Stockwood's  English  Ac- 
ddenoe  (4to,  London,  1590).    During  the  next 
•oentuiy,  several  works  of  the  kind  appeared, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  Ben  Jonson's 
EngHsh  Qrammarfar  Ihe  benefit  o/aUsirangerSt 
out  (fhis  observation  of  the  English  Language, 
^ww    spoken    and    in    use    (London,    1634); 
Charles  Butler's  English  Grammar  (4to,  Ox- 
ford, 1633),  which  we  find  quoted  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  the  Introduction  to  nis  Dictionary ;  and 
the  Rev.  Alex.  Gill's  English  grammar  written 
in  latin  (Logonamia  Anglica  GhrammaiicaliSj 
Iondon,1619 — 21);  also  an  Englidi  grammar 
written  in  Latin  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  by  Rev. 
John  Wallis,  D.  D.  (London,  1653),  from  which, 
It  is  said,  Johnson  and  Lowth  borrowed  most  of 
^rules.    The   Treatise  (f  English  Particles 
ami,  by  William  Walker,  the  preceptor  of  Sir 
'^  Newton,  was  a  work  of  great  learning  and 
merit  This  was  also  written  m  Latin.    B^des 


these,  there  were  several  others  of  lesser  note. 
During  the  18th  century,  many  grammars  ap- 
peared previous  to  the  more  noted  ones  of  Lowm 
and  Murray.  The  latter  enumerates,  as  the 
authors  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted  in  the 
compilation  of  his  work,  Harris,  Johnson,  Lowth, 
Pricey,  Beattie,  Sheridan,  VValker,  and  Coote. 
Many  of  these  writers  appreciated  the  grammat- 
ical simplicity  of  the  English  language,  and  to 
some  extent  adapted  their  grammars  to  it.  Bish- 
op Lowth  remarked  in  nis  preface,  **  the  con- 
struction of  this  language  is  so  easy  and  obvious, 
that  our  grammarians  have  thought  it  hardly 
worth  whue  to  give  us  any  thii^  like  a  regular 
and  systematic  syntax.  The  English  grammar, 
which  hath  been  late  presented  to  the  public,  and 
by  the  person  [Dr.  Johnson]  best  qualified  to 
have  given  us  a  perfect  one,  comprises  the  whole 
83rntax  in  ten  lines, —  for  this  reason :  'because 
our  language  has  so  little  inflection,  that  its  con- 
Btructionn^therrequiieanoradimtemanynilee.'" 
Brightland's  Grammar  qf  the  English  Tongue, 
wiSi  the  Arts  cf  Logick,  Rhetorick,  Poetry y  etc. 
(London,  1711),  was  a  valuable  and  celebrated 
work,  said  to  have  been  composed  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  literary  men  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  It  was  not,  however,  extensively  adopted. 
Bi&op  Lowth's  Short  Introduction  to  English 
Chammar  was  published  in  1758.  "It  was  cal- 
culated," he  states  in  his  preface,  ^*  for  the  use  of 
the  learner,  even  of  the  lowest  class";  and  for 
fuller  information  he  refers  to  the  Hermes  (A 
Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Language  and 
Universal  Grammar f  1751)  of  James  Harris, 
which  he  styles  "  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
example  of  analysis,  that  has  been  exhibited  since 
the  days  of  Aristotle."  The  learned  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  (London, 
1762)  was  designed  only  as  a  brief  introduction 
to  the  subject;  indeed,  he  considered  that  the 
forms  and  usages  of  the  language  were  not 
sufficiently  sett&l  and  uniform  to  admit  of  a 
complete  grammar  of  the  language.  lindley 
Murray  published  his  first  Grammar  in  1795 
(Etiglish  Chammarf  York),  soon  followed  by 
various  other  auxiliary  works,  all  of  which,  al- 
most immediately,  secured  an  introduction  into 
schools.  Of  the  Abridgment  (12mo,  1797),  very 
many  editions  have  been  issued,  both  in  Ei^zland 
and  the  United  States.  The  annual  sale  of  the 
book  in  England  has  been  estimated  at  50,000 
copies.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  materials 
of  which  this  woric  is  composed,  was  taken  from 
Lowth,  as  well  as  its  general  plan.  Dr.  Cheever 
(in  J\r.  Amer.  Rev.,  xxxi.,  377)  calls  it  "an  en- 
laiged  copy  of  Lowth,"  and  says  of  the  latter, 
"  JUthougn  Lowth 's  treatise  was  written  so  early 
as  the  year  1758,  yet  we  doubt  whether  there  is 
at  the  present  day  a  single  work  of  equal  excel- 
lence in  the  same  compass."  Murray  also  copied 
extensively  from  Priestley ;  "with  several  of  the 
best  English  Grammars  published  previously  to 
his  own,  says  Goold  Brovm,  "he  appears  to  have 
been  totally  unacquainted."  This  laborious  writer 
who,  in  his  Grammar  qf  English  Grammars 
(New  York,  1851),  so  mercilessly  reviews  and 
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criticiseB  the  works  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries in  grammatical  authorship,  exposes 
and  condemns  with  unmeasured  severity  the 
plagiarism  and  defects  of  Murray's  grammar. 
"There  is  no  part  of  the  volume,"  he  says,  "more 
accurate  than  that  which  he  literaUy  copied 
from  Lowth.  To  the  Short  LUrodtiction  alone, 
he  was  indebted  for  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  paragraphs;  and  even  in  these  there  are 
many  things  obviously  erroneous.  Many  of  the 
best  practical  notes  were  taken  from  Friestl^, 
etc."  (Gram,  (f  Eng,  Gram.y  ch.  m.)  And,  m 
the  same  critical  invective,  he  pronounces  the 
following  wholesale  condemnation  :  "  It  might 
easily  be  shown  that  almost  every  rule  laid  down 
in  tie  book  for  the  observance  of  the  learner, 
was  repeatedly  violated  by  the  hand  of  the  mas- 
ter. Nor  is  there  among  lUl  who  have  since 
abridged  or  modified  the  work  an  abler  gramma- 
rian than  he  who  compiled  it."  But  whatever 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  Murray's  grammar,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  source  of  its  materials,  it 
doubtless  owed  its  extraordinaiy  success  as  a 
school  book  to  its  practical  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  school  instruction,  and  to  the  demand 
which  previous  publications  had  created  for  such 
a  work.  Since  its  publication,  the  number  of 
English  grammars  published  is  "  lesion,"  among 
which  those  of  Gk)old  Brown  may,  without  doubt, 
claim  precedence  for  popularity  and  extensive- 
ness  of  sale  in  the  Umted  States.  This  author 
laid  down  a  canon  in  regard  to  grammatical 
authorship  which,  while  it  is  perhaps  alleging  too 
much  to  say  that  he  has  strictly  obeyed  it,  it  is  to 
be  wished,  might  receive  a  more  general  atten- 
tion :  "  He  who  makes  a  new  grammar  does 
nothing  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  unices 
his  performance  excel  all  earlier  ones  designed 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  nothing  for  his  own 
honor,  unless  such  excellence  result  from  the 
exercise  of  his  own  ingenuity  and  taste."  The 
earliest  of  Brown's  grammars  was  TJie  Institutes 
(/English  Grammar  (New  York,  1823,  revised 
ed.,  1854),  which  was  followed,  the  same  year, 
bv  The  First  Lines  of  English  Grammar ^  an 
abridgment  of  the  former.  These  books  have 
had  an  immense  circulation,  and  are  still  (1876) 
very  extensively  used  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  Grammar  (f  English  Gi'ammars, 
the  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  yet 
published,  was  completed  in  1851,  Many  other 
text-books  upon  English  grammar,  of  great  merit, 
have  been  published  both  in  England  wad  this 
country,  for  the  titles  of  which,  see  English,  the 
Study  of,  and  Text-Books. 

The  methods  of  instruction  embodied  in  Mur- 
ray's and  Brown's  grammars,  and  in  those  of 
most  oi  their  competitors  for  public  favor,  con- 
sisted mainly  in  committing  to  memory  defini- 
tions and  rules,  in  applying  these,  for  the  purpose 
of  practice,  to  various  styles  of  composition  by 
parsing,  and  in  the  correct  irm  of  false  stpita.r. 
Most  of  the  later  grammars  vary  or  precede  these 
exercises  with  the  anahfsis  of  sentences,  afford- 
ing practice  in  the  principles  of  general  grammar, 
as  preliminary  to  special  rules.     (See  Analysis, 


Grammatical.)  Still  more  recently,  a  different 
class  of  elementarv  grammatical  text-books  have 
appeared,  imder  the  name  of  Language  Le&omt, 
the  special  design  of  which  appears  to  be,  to  sap- 

e  considerable  practice  in  the  actual  use  d 
guage,  as  a  substitute,  to  some  extent,  for  anal- 
ysis and  parsing.  Probably,  there  is  no  subject 
that  has  been  taught  with  so  great  a  disreord  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching  as  En^idi 
grammar ;  and  there  is  certainly  none  that  has 
so  imperfectly  attained  its  practical  aim  —  oor- 
rectneas  in  the  use  of  language.  This  has  arisen 
from  two  errors  of  procedure  :  (1)  an  attempt 
to  teach  definitions  without  developing  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  the  ideas  underlying  thenu 
and  rules  previous  to  an  illustration  oi  tbeir  ne- 
^cessity ;  and  (2)  confining  the  instruction  to 
merely  theoretiod  and  critical  work,  without 
sufficient  practice  in  the  application  of  prindplei 
and  rules  to  the  actual  use  of  lanmiage.  'llie  intro- 
duction of  analysis  was  the  resuh  of  an  effort  to 
reform  the  firet  of  these  errors ;  and  the  language- 
lesson  system,  a  reaction  against  the  secoiMi 
Grammar  being,  distinctively,  the  science  cf  the 
sentence,  the  preliminaiy  step  in  all  grammatical 
instruction  must  be,  to  give  to  the  pupil  a  dear 
and  correct  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  sentence, 
by  presenting  for  his  examination  andanalys 
examples  of  sentences  of  a  simple  structure,  br 
analyzing  which  he  will  easily  be  made  to  see 
what  pnncipal  parts  must  enter  into  their  com- 
position, and  how  other  parts  are  used  as  ad- 
juncts. (See  Analysis,  Grammatical.)  The 
outline  of  a  complete  scheme  of  teachinjz  gram- 
mar in  all  its  sta^  is  presented  in  the  fauoviii^ 
points :  (1)  Principles,  definitions,  and  rules 
should  be  progressively  taught  by  requiring  the 
pupil  to  analyze,  and  also  to  construct,  classified 
sentences  commencing  with  those  of  the  sinipkst 
construction,  and  passing  gradually  to  such  aa 
are  of  the  most  complex  structure ;  (2)  Xo  defi- 
nition or  rule  should  be  committed  to  memoij 
and  formally  recited  until  the  pupil,  bjr  sofficieot 
practice,  has  obtained  a  clear  conception  of  die 
office  of  the  word  defined,  and  the  nature  of  the 
usage  which  the  rule  is  intended  to  guide.  For 
example,  it  is  absurd  to  try  to  teach  a  child  ti» 
meamng  of  a  participle  or  a  relative  pronoun  at 
an  elementary  stage  of  the  instruction,  becaose 
the  structures  in  which  alone  they  can  oocur  ar» 
too  complex  to  be  understood  at  that  stage.  And 
it  is  equally  absurd  to  require  a  child  to  comBiii 
to  memory  the  rule,  **  A  verb  must  agree  with  ita 
subject  or  nominative  in  person  and  nmnber.'* 
unm  by  the  comparison  of  a  number  of  senteDoei 
illustrating  this  usage,  he  is  made  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  agreement  in  grammar,  and 
how  expressions  mav  be  incorrect  by  a  faihue  to 
observe  this  rule.  According  to  this  method,  the 
pupil  is  first  made  acquainted  with  the  diediKV 
tion  of  subject  and  predicate^  as  being  the  esaen- 
tial  parts  of  every  sentence.  This  forms  the  hasii 
for  teaching  him  the  two  narts  of  speedi,— the 
verb  and  the  noun.  From  mis  point,  the  sentence 
may  be  complicated  by  the  successive  insertioii 
of  modifying  words,  phrases,  or  dauses,  so  aa  to 
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illustrate  not  only  the  nature  and  use  of  each 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  but  every  peculiar  struct- 
urcf    This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
example  of  a  sentence  thus  expanded :   (1)  Boy  a 
learn.     (2)  The  b<gr8  learn.     (3)  ITie  studious 
boys  learn.     (4)  Ine  studious  boys  learn  rap- 
idly,   (5)  The  studious  boys  learn  their  lessofts. 
(6)  The  studious  boys  learn  their  lessons  in 
school     (7)  The  boys  and  girls  learn.     (8)  The 
boys  learn,  but  the  cirls  do  not  learn.     (9)  The 
boys  who  study  wiU  learn.    Of   course,  each 
sentence  here  given  is  only  a  specimen  of  what 
may  be  used  at  each  step;    and  when  these 
several  steps  have  been  taken,  the  pupil  will 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  different  parts  of  speech.    Thus,  in  (1),  he 
learns  the  noun  and  the  verb ;  in  (2),  the  article 
is  added;  in  (3),  the  adjective;  in  (4),  the  ad- 
verb; in  (5),  tiie  pronoun ;  in  (6),  the  preposi- 
tion; in  (7),  the  ooi\junction,  as  a  conncK^ve  of 
words;  in  (8),  the  conjunction,  as  a  connective 
of  sentences ;  in  (9),  the  relative  pronoun.  After 
much  preliminary  oral  instruction  of  this  kind, 
the  pu{»l  may  be  required  to  learn  simple  defi- 
nitions.    Underlying  the  whole  process,  it  will 
be  perceived,  is  the  analysis  of  the  sentence, 
i^arting  coming  in  at  a  later  stage,  as  the  appli- 
cation to  particular  sentences,  according  to  a 
ravai  praxis,  of  the  definitions  and  rules  learned. 
This  LB  the  method  recommended  by  prominent 
educators  of  the  present  day.    ''  The  analysis  of 
a  sentence,"  says  Wickersham,  ^*  consists  in  find- 
ing its  elements,  or  in  reducing  it  to  the  parts  of 
speech,  of  which  it  is  compel.    Parsing  con- 
sists in  finding  out  these  parts  of  speech  and  de- 
termining their  |)roperties  and  relations.    Botii 
should  be  combined,  as  is  the  case  in  similar 
operations  in  other  sciences.    The  botanist  ana- 
lyzes a  plant,  and  then  names  and  describes  its 
several  parts.    The  anatomist  dissects  a  subject, 
and  then  characterizes  the  organs  thusbrou^t 
to  his  notice.     Grammar  can  be  studied  success- 
foil^  in  no  other  wav.     Parsing,  without  a  pre- 
ceding analysis,  can  lead  but  to  a  very  impenect 
knowledge  of  the  organic  structure  of  sentences." 
To  the  value  of  the  analytical  method.  Prof. 
Whitney  thus  bears  witness :  *'  Give  me  a  man 
who  can.  with  full  intelligence,  take  to  pieces  an 
English  sentence,  brief  and  not  too  complicated 
eren,  and  I  will  welcome  him  as  better  prepared 
for  further  study  in  other  lan^^uages  than  if  he 
had  read  both  Caesar  and  Virgil,  and  could  parse 
them  in  the  routine  style  in  which  they  are  often 
pwrsed."  Parsing  should  not  be  made  a  routine ; 
when  it  becomes  such,  it  is  worse  than  useless. 
The  constant  application  of  complicated  defim- 
tions  and  rules  derived  from  a  language  of  in- 
flections, to  English  words  and  sentences  having 
•carcely  an  inflection,  is  to  the  pupil  a  senseless 
process,  and  must  only  tend  to  dull,  instead  of 
cultivating  and  sharpening,  his  intellectual  fac- 
pl<i^    It  makes  him,  as  has  been  said,  a  *^  pars- 
nip machine."    The  definitions  and  rules  of  En- 
sMi  grammar  should  be  simplified,  recognizing 
the  f]^  that  English  is  not  an  inflectional  lan- 
gosge,  except  in  a  very  few  particulars ;   and 


hence,  that  tke  principles  of  agreement  and  gov- 
emment  have  scarcely  any  appucation.  The  mul- 
tiplying of  rules  that  regiuate  nothing  is  idle. 
Thus,  of  what  use  is  it  to  cause  a  child  to  repeat, 
in  parsing,  twenty  times  perhaps  in  a  single  les- 
son, the  so-called  syntactical  rule,  "  Acyectives 
relate  to  nouns  and  pronouns,"  when  he  has  al- 
ready learned  as  a  aefinition  that  *'  Adjectives 
are  words  added  to  nouns  and  pronouns  ?"    The 
editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Brown  s  Institutes  qf 
English  Grammar  remarks,  in  an  Observation 
on    the  treatment  of  Syntax  in    that   work, 
*' Nearly  one  half  of   the  twenty-six  rules  of 
83mtax  laid  down  in  this  work  are  rather  a  rep- 
etition of  the  definitions  comprehended  in  ety- 
mdogy  than  separate  rules  necessary  to  ffuide  us 
in  the  construction  of  sentences";  and  uie  same 
may  probably  be  said  of  most  grammars.    All 
such  needless  machinery  should  be  eliminated. 
The  application  of  the  terms  case^  gender,  per- 
son,  ukL  all  other  designations  of  inflectional 
variations  of  words,  should  be  kept  within  the 
narrow  limits  prescribed  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
language.    In  most  systems  of  grammar,  how- 
ever, we  find  these  terms  used  in  so  ambiguous 
a  way  as  ahnost  hopelessly  to  obscure  the  sub- 
ject and  perplex  tne  learner.    Sometimes,  for 
example,  case  is  used  to  indicate  a  form  or  in- 
flection,   at    others,  a  mere   relation  without 
change  of  form ;  while  the  fact  to  be  taught  is, 
that  where  there  is  no  inflection  there  is  no  case. 
The  rule  that  **  a  noun  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
verb  must  be  in  the  nominative  case  "  is,  in  En- 
glish, useless  and  absurd.    The  senseless  machin- 
ery of  English  grammar,  as  it  has  been  generally 
taught,  has  brought  the  whole  subject  under  rep- 
robation, as  being  useless  in  an  elementary  school 
curriculum,  and  as  superseded  in  that  of  the 
hiffh  school  and  college,  by  the  study  of  Latin ; 
while  there  is  no  doubt  that  college  graduates,  in 
the  United  States,  are  generally  in  nothing  so 
deficient  as  in  a  practiciu  and  critical  knowledge 
of  their  own  limguage.    While  it  is  very  true 
that  the  use  of  evenr  language  is  a  matter  of 
habit  rather  than  of  rule:    every  writer  and 
speaker  knows,  that  there  are  myriads  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  ear  and  the  memory,  how- 
ever trained  by  habit,  will  not  serve  as  a  guide, 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
usages  of  language  in  regard  to  nice  points  of 
construction,  is  indispensable.  ''  Since  language," 
says  Currie,  "  is  the  instrument  of  all  thought,  a 
more  commanding  knowledge  of  it  than  habit 
alone  can  give  must  be  deemed  a  necessity  of 
education,  and  particularly  of    all   education 
which  pretends  to  cultivate  the  mind." — See 
CuRRTE,  Principles  and  Practice  qf  Commcn- 
School  Education  (Edin.  and  Lond.);   Wkixs, 
T/ie  Graded  School    (N.  Y.,  1862);  Wicker- 
sham, Methods  qf  Instruction  [Pmla.,  1865) ; 
Kiddle  &c..  How   to    Teach   (N.  Y.,  1874) ; 
Brown,    Gramnujr    qf    English    Grammars 
N.  Y.,  1851);  WnrfE,  Words  and  Their  Uses 
N.Y.,  1870);  Marcel,  The  Study  qf  Languages 
N.  Y.,  1876).    (See  also  English,  The  Study 
of,  and  Grammar,  English.^ 
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OiRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  so  called,  not  be- 
cause they  gave  instruction  in  English  grammar, 
but  from  the  fact  of  their  making  the  teaching 
of  Latin  and  Greek — particukmy,  and  some- 
times  exclusively,  the  former — their  especial  aim, 
existed  in  En^and  from  the  eariiest  times.  They 
discharged  the  same  function  as  the  (Ad  cathe- 
dral schools  (q.  v.),  or  the  cloister  schools  of  the 
monasteries,  and  were  established  and  supported 
either  by  the  endowments  of  benevolent  mdivid- 
uals,  or  by  governmental  aprpopriations.  In  Eng- 
land, the  endowed  grammar  ^hools  are  very 
numerous  and  many  of  quite  ancient  foundation. 
Quite  a  number  of  Royal  Grammar  Schools  were 
established  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  Y I.,  and  Elizabeth,  from  funds  obtained 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  reb'gious  houses  of  the 
Catholics,  broken  up  at  that  time.  To  a  certain 
extent,  they  were  free  schools.  "A  few  of  the 
poor,"  says  Barnard,  "  who  were  unable  to  pay 
for  their  education  were  to  be  selected  —  some 
according  to  the  parish  in  which  they  were  bom 
or  lived,  some  on  account  of  the  name  they  bore, 
— and  to  receive  instruction  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and,  under  certain  conditions,  to  be  sup- 
ported through  the  university.  These  Pubbc 
Grammar  Schools  were  thus  the  nurseries  of 
the  scholars  of  England,  in  them  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  to  some  extent,  enjc^ed  equal  advantages 
of  learning,  and,  through  them,  the  way  to  uie 
highest  honors  in  the  state,  and  the  largest  use- 
fumess  in  tiie  church  was  opened  to  the  humblest 
in  the  land."  Endowed  grammar  schools  whoso 
foundation  dates  back  to  quite  eariy  times  exist 
in  almost  all  the  principal  towns  of  England. 
They  are  eenerally  both  day  and  bofuding 
schools.  Of  these  the  Grammar  School  of  King 
Edward  YI.,  at  Bromsgrove,  is  an  example,  of 
which  the  tercentenary  commemoration  of  the 
foundation  was  celebrated  March  31.,  1853. 
(See  Proceedings,  8vo,  Bromsgrove,  1853.)  As 
a  curious  old  book  on  this  subject  see  Brinsley's 
Ludus  lAterarius,  or  (he  Grammar  Schoole 
(London,  1612).  The  course  of  instruction  is 
about  the  same  as  in  the  Public  Schools,  such  as 
Eton,  Harrow,  ete.,  Latin  and  Greek  being  quite 
prominent;  and,  in  both  classes  of  sc1kx)1s, 
pupils  are  prepared  for  admission  into  the  uni- 
versities. These  grammar  schools  are,  therefore, 
the  same  as  what  have  been  called  classical 
schools^  belon^pig  to  the  class  of  middle  schools, 
and  representing  secondary  instruction.  They 
correspond  to  the  gymnasia  of  Germany  and 
the  lyc4es  of  France ;  in  the  latter,  however, 
there  is  a  course  of  instruction  in  modem  lim- 
guages,  running  parallel  with  the  ancient  course, 
for  all  pupils  l^ond  a  certain  age.  Long  before 
the  Hetormation,  there  were  nummar  schools  in 
all  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland,  in  which 
the  Latin  language  was  taught.  In  the  lecture 
schools  children  were  also  taught  to  read  the 
vernacular  language.  In  Gla^w,  a  grammar 
school  was  in  operation  in  the  15th  century ;  and 
the  Edinburgh  lligh  School,  in  tiie  early  part  of 
the  16th  centuiy.  An  act  of  James  IV. —  the 
earliest  Scotliui  legislation  on  the  subject  of 


education  (1494) — nien  to  the  grammar  sdbooZ, 

especially: 

*'Item,  It  is  statate  and  ordmined  thromj^  all  tb« 
Realme  that  all  Barroones  and  Freeholder«  that  are  of 
substance  pat  their  eldest  sonnes  and  aires  to  tbe 
gchales  fra  they  be  sex  or  nine  yetres  of  age,  and  tS 
they  remain  at  the  Grammar  Scholes  qohul  thej  be 
competentlie  foonded  and  have  perfect  Lotbitf". 

Grammar  schools,  in  the  United  Statea,  wen 
originally  of  the  same  diaracter  as  in  Ki^ghiid 
and  Scotland.     **By /rce  school  and  free  grw»r 
mar  school"  says  Barnard,  "in  the  eariy  reoosdi 
both  of  towns  and  of  the  General  Court  of  Cob- 
necticut  and  Massachusetts,  was  not  intended  the 
common  or  public  school,  as  afterwards  devel- 
oped, particularly  in  Massachusetts,  sapported  fay 
tax  and  free  of  all  chaise  to  all  scholan  rich  and 
poor ;  neither  was  it  a  cnarity  school,  eidisivdv 
for  ihe  poor.  The  term  was  applied  bere^  as  weU 
as  in  the  early  acts  of  Yii^ia  and  other  states, 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  EnglawJ, 
at  the  same  and  much  earlier  dates,  to  chtuwAeriBt 
a  grammar  school  unrestricted  as  to  a  dan  of 
children  or  scholars  specified  in  the  instrnmeo^ 
by  which  it  was  founded,  and  so  soppcnted  as 
not  to  depend  on  the  fluctuating  attendance  and 
tuition  of  scholars  fen*  the  maintenance  ci  a 
master.     In  every  instance  in  which  we  hate 
traced  their  history,  the  Ji'ee  schools  of  New 
England  were  endowed  by  grants  of  land,  by 
gifto  and  bequests  of  individuals,  or  by  'aDov- 
ance  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town',  were 
designed  especially  for  instraction  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  were  supported  in  part  by  paymenti 
of  tuition  or  rates  by  parents.    These  a^iop^ 
were  the  well-springs  of  classical  education  ia 
this  country,  and  were  the  predeoenors  of  the 
incorporated  academies,  which  do  not  appeir 
under  that  name  until  a  comparatively  reoeit 
period."    The  gradual  development  of  tbe  con- 
mon-school  system  in  the  Umted  States,  jomcd 
with  the  pardal  decline  of  Latin  and  Greek  as 
instruments  of  education,  and  the  demand  for 
studies  of  a  more  practical  charact^,  that  ii, 
more  in  demand  as  apreparation  for  the  ordiBaiy 
duties  of  life,  have  led  to  a  different  a^^UcalioB 
of  the  term  grammar  schools.     The  study  of 
English  grammar  having  taken  the  jdaoe  ci  Laiia 
grammar  in  schools  of  an  elementary  grade,  nek 
schools  came  to  be  designated  grammar  adbok, 
and  the  former  grammar  or  rlawical  scboobra- 
ceived  the  name  of  high  schools  or  academies,  ht 
most  of  the  public-school  eyst^ns  of  the  cities  of 
the  Union,  grammar  schools  are  schools  of  a  grade 
between  the  primary  schools  in  which  the  fint 
rudiments  of  instraction  are  imparted,  and  the 
high  schools.    Some  of  the  ^prammar  sdiools,  80 
ctSied,  have  a  primary,  an  mtermediate,  and  a 
grammar  department.    In  these  cases,  the  tm 
arammar  schools  has  been  used  with  no  de^nite 
idea  of  its  propriety,  except  as  desq^natiag  a 
somewhat  higher  grade  of  schools  than  those  ia 
which  the  simplest  rudiments  of  an  Engliflh  eda- 
cation  are  afforded ;  since  even  in  these  'Ed^A 
grammar  is  taught  in  only  the  higher  gradeior 
claaaes. — See  Babnard,  EduaOion  mlSttrcpe; 
and  American  Biography,  s.  v.  Etekiel  Cftanwr. 
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GRASBB,    Johann   Baptist,  a  Catholk 
pnest  and  educator,  bom  in  Eltmann,  G^ennany, 
in  1766;  died  in  1841.     He  aroused  consider- 
able oi^)06ition,  espedaUy  among  the  Catholic 
clergy,  by  his  educational  theories.    He  insisted 
that  education  should  not  aim  at  general  culture, 
but  at  a  preparation  for  life.  Class  education  was 
particularly  favored  in  his  doctrine.  His  general 
theory  of  education  was  derived  from  SctSUing's 
philosophy.     The  essence  of  man  is  reason ;  and 
the  aim  of  reason  is  to  reproduce  the  divine 
hkeneas.    A  knowledge  of  human  life,  in  its  re- 
lation to  nature  and  God,  is  necessary  to  every 
one ;  and  no  power  should  deprive  any  one  of  it 
The  aim  of  this  general  culture  should  be  to 
produce    a    feeling  of   solidarity.    Every   one 
ehould  be  made  to  feel  that  he  lives  not  for  or 
in  himself  alone.     Specific  education  must  be 
individual,  since  it  aims  to  prepare  each  one  for 
his  future  poeiti<Hi  in  Hfe.    The  idea  of  general 
culture  is  contradictory  to  nature,  and  is  dan- 
gerous withal.    It  is  apt  to  produce  restless,  dis- 
Batisfied  people,  rather  than  useful  members  of 
society.     With  Graser,  as  with  Caesar,  men  who 
think  too  much  were  considered  dangerous.  In  im- 
parting knowledge,  the  teacher  should  strive  to 
develop  thestwient's  powers.  AU  teachers  of  what- 
ever suoject,  should  consider  themselves  as  teachers 
of  religion,  for  no  knowledge  is  complete  until 
iti  obj^  is  seen  in  its  relation  to  God.  Graser  s 
theoiy,  like  that  of  Fichte,  subordinates  the  in- 
dividual to  the  state  in  so  despotic  a  fashion  as 
to  reduce  the  former  to  a  mere  tool.    It  was 
largely  a  reaction,  in  the  interest  of  government, 
horn  the  individualism  which  was  at  that  time 
leavening  all  Europe.    It  was  due,  therefore,  less 
to  an  insist  into  human  nature  than  to  the 
pditical  exigencies  of  his  time.      His  polemic 
M^dnst  general  culture  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 
Hndaas  education  fits  well  in  a  despotic  system 
of  government,  but  overlooks  the  fact  that  man 
is,  first  of  all,  called  to  be  a  man,  and  not  a 
tradesman  or  a  mechanic.  His  leading  idea,  though 
by  DO  means  originating  with  him,  was,  t^at  ecUi- 
cation  is  nroperfy  a  seu-culture, —  an  unfolding 
from  witnin.    His   philosophy  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  his  theory  of  religious  views.    As  a 
foUower  of   Schelling,  he  believed  in  an  im- 
manent Gkxl,  and  was  impatient,  therefore,  of 
catechetical  instruction  in  relif^on.    God  must 
be  found  every-where,  according  to  him, —  in 
man,  in  the  worid,  and  not  alone  outside  of  them. 
Catechism  he  considered  as  having  a  tendency 
to  irreligion  and  rationalism.     A  one-sided  mys- 
ticiam  characterizes  his  theory,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  charges  of  heterodoxy,  which  were  brought 
against  liim.  —  See    Schmidt,   QeschiclUe   der 
Pddagogik,  vol.  nr. 

QBKAT  BBITAIN  AND  IBBLAND, 
tito  United  Kingdom  of.  This  is  the  official 
title  of  the  British  empire,  Great  Britain 
being  properly  the  name  of  the  island  which 
comprises  Ekigland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Jn 
contnt  langroage,  however,  the  name  Great 
Britain  alone  is  genertdly  used  to  designate  the 
whole  hnperial  power.    At  present,  tte  British 


empire,  in  pmnt  of  extent,  is  the  largest  in  the 
worid,  its  area  being  estimated  at  8,700,000  sq. 
m.  Its  aggregate  population  exceeds  283,000,000. 
This  work  contains  special  articles  on  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  also  cm  each  of  the  provinces 
of  British  North  America,  on  British  India,  and 
on  Australia  (q.  v.). 

G&EBOB,  a  country  of  south-eastern  Europe, 
having  an  area  of  19^53  sq.  m.  and,  according  to 
the  census  of  1870, 1,457,894  inhabitants,  nearly 
all  of  whom  apeak  the  Greek  language,  and  are 
connected  with  the  Greek  Church.  1  he  number 
of  thosd  who  speak  other  languages  is  only 
68,000,  and  the  number  belonging  to  other  relig- 
ious denominations,  only  12,600.  Greece,  an- 
cientiy  called  Hellas,  is  the  earliest  of  all  the 
European  coimtries,  that  appear  upon  the  staee 
of  the  world's  history ;  ana  though  the  Gredc 
states  have,  for  many  centuries,  c^ised  to  exist, 
the  languacje  and  literature  of  the  Greek  nation 
have,  in  umnterrupted  continuation,  been  instru- 
ments in  the  education  of  mankind.  The  limits 
of  ancient  Greece  were  not  well  defined,  as  the 
northern  boundary  line  considerably  varied  at 
different  periods.  Of  territories  now  subject  to 
Tui^ish  rule,  the  Sporades,  Crete,  Rhodes,  and 
parts  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  are  ^nerally  in- 
cluded in  ancient  Greece,  and  are  mhabited  by 
Greeks  at  the  present  day.  Numerous  and 
flourishing  colonies  were  established  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  in  many  countries, 
especially  in  Sicily,  southern  Italy,  and  Asia 
Minor,  and,  for  a  long  time,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  literary  imd  educational  development  of  the 
race.    In  146  B.  C,  Greece  became  a  Roman 

frovince ;  and  for  more  than  four  centuries  the 
lellenic  nation  remained  subject  to  foreign  rule. 
Tlie  division  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  395,  cre- 
ated the  Greek  Empire,  of  which  Constantinople 
was  the  capital,  and  which  embraced,  for  a  long 
time,not  only  the  Greek  territory  now  belonging  to 
the  kin^om  of  Greece,  but  both  the  European 
and  Asiatic  portions  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The 
empire  was  destroyed,  in  1453,  by  the  Ottomans, 
or  Turks ;  and  the  Greeks  continued  for  centuries 
without  national  sovereignty,  until,  in  1829,  the 
establishment  of  the  kin^om  of  Greece  restored 
to  them  a  place  among  Uie  independent  nations 
of  the  earth.  We  shall  treat,  in  tnis  article,  of  (I) 
Ancient  Greece,  (II)  tiie  Greek  Empire,  and 
(HI)  Modem  Greece. 

I.  ATicierU  Greece.  —  In  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, the  ancient  Cioeks  hold  a  more  promi- 
nent position  than  an^  other  people  of  antiquity. 
Hiey  attained  a  far  higher  decree  of  intellectual 
development  than  existed  m  the  Asiatic  or 
African  monarchies  which  preceded  them ;  or 
in  the  Roman  republic,  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  rising  monarchies  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
came  after  them.  It  needed  the  revival  of  clas- 
sical learning,  in  the  15th  century,  to  raise  the 
intellectual  culture  of  Europe  again  to  the  level 
of  ancient  Greece.  Since  then,  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  have  had  a  prominent  part  in  the 
development  of  modem  civization.  The  progress 
of  modem  literature,  especially  of  histcnry,  mathe- 
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matlGB,  phikMO]^,  the  fine  ftrts,  natural  sdenoe, 
and  geograpbr,  is  largely  doe  to  the  writing  ol 
the  Greek  acfaolan  wno  were  the  first  noUbk 
teachers  of  these  subjects,  and  who,  daring  the 
last  four  centuries,  have  been  stndied  by  so  huge 
a  number  of  the  young  students  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  great  orators  of  ancient  Greece  have  ' 
not  yet  ceased  to  be  admired ;  and  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  En^ish  language  and  of  other  modem 
tongues  have  not  only  derived  from  the  master- 
pieoes  of  the  Greeks^  inspiration  and  the  laws  of 
literary  composition  of  every  kind,  but  in  many 
cases,  modem  poets  have  b<»Towed  from  them 
even  the  subjects  of  their  poems.  [ 

The  earliest  feature  of  education  in  ancient 
Greece,  as  we  infer  from  the  Homeric  poems 
and  other  writings  of  ^lat  period,  was  the  im- 
planting of  a  strongly  filial  attachment  in  the 
minds  of  children,  and  the  ennobling  influence 
of  parental  discipline  and  example.  Reverence 
and  obedience  toward  parents,  respect  for  old 
age,  and  habits  of  modesty,  chastity,  and  silence 
in  the  presence  of  elders  and  superiors  were  re- 
garded as  llie  chief  ornaments  of  children.  The 
principle  was  generally  recognized,  that  he  who 
IS  to  be  called  upon  to  command,  must  first  learn 
to  obey.  Plainly  and  artlessly,  sons  and  daughters 
were  brought  up  to  be  the  images  of  their  pai^ 
enta.  The  son  found  in  his  father  his  model 
and  his  teacher,  who  instructed  him  in  the  use 
of  arms,  in  gymnastic  exerdses,  and  in  the  woi^ 
ship  and  fear  of  the  gods.  The  daughter  was 
expected  to  gro^  up,  under  the  watchful  in- 
struction of  me  motner,  a  skillful,  prudent,  and 
virtuous  woman.  However  imcertain  the  his- 
torical background  of  the  heroic  age  may  be, 
we  know  that  t^e  ideal  of  a  hero  in  ancient 
Greece,  which  was  held  up  to  the  rising  youth 
to  be  copied,  awakened  more  lofty  aspmttions, 
and  exeiled  an  educational  influence  far  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
early  history  of  the  oriental  monarchies.  A  re- 
liance on  self-activity,  a  lon^ng  for  fame,  an 
earnest  effort  to  subject  physical  nature  to  the 
rule  of  the  mind ;  and  a  devotion  to  music  and 
gymnastics,  are  some  of  the  features  which  fore- 
shadowed the  eminent  position  which  Greece 
was  to  attain  in  the  annals  of  education.  In  the 
historic  age  of  the  Greek  republics,  we  notice  a 
passionate  ambition,  on  the  port  of  the  noblest 
minds,  for  distinction  in  political  life,  ia  art,  and 
in  science.  A  nobler  view  was  taken,  than  ever 
before,  of  the  functions  of  the  state ;  and  educa- 
tion was  recognized  as  the  most  important  sub- 
ject to  which  state  legislation  could  be  directed. 
The  good  of  the  state  was  an  object  constantly 
held  in  view,  and  the  individual  and  private 
interests  of  the  pupils  were  subjects  of  secondary 
consideration.  No  other  country  ever  had  an 
educational  legislation  like  that  which  is  ascribed 
to  Lycuigus  (q.  v.),  and  Solon  (q.  v.) ;  and  no- 
where do  we  fiud  such  attempts  to  develop  and 
test  new  erlucational  ideas,  as  those  made  by 
Kocrates.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xeno- 
phfjn,  Epicurus,  /eno,  and  a  host  of  others.  A 
<4iiiracterijrtic  feature  of  the  educational  system 


of  tlie  GiedEB,  bom   the   earliest   penod  «f 
their  history  to  the  downfall  of  their  coantzy.  ■ 
the  attempt  at  a  harmonious  devdc^ment  d  ^ 
powersof  the  mind  aswdlasof  thebody.  Gym- 
nastics (q.  V.)  constituted  an  essential  pait  of 
Greek  education,  and  was  taught  and  practioed 
in  the  gymnasia,  or  sdiools  for  bodily  exercae. 
All  that  part  of  education  which  related  more 
eniedally  to  the  cultivation  of  the  miivLwai 
called  by  some,  Plato  and  Plutarch  for  jintfaiirf. 
music ;  while  others  separated  grammar  froa 
music,  and  divided  education  into  three  para: 
grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics.    The  ceotea 
of  Gre^  education  were  the  two  rival  rtip'tili. 
Athens  and  Sparta.    Their  educational  fijatems, 
though  both  embraced  gymnastics  and   moBC 
differed  in  many  and  important  respects.  Sputa, 
the  representative  of  the  I)oric  tribes,  laid  pfntir 
stres  on  the  subordination  of  the  individDsl 
to  the  state  and  preferred  physical  to  intdlectial 
culture ;  while  Athens,  the  representative  ol  the 
more  highly  civilized  lonians,  was  the  birtfapboe 
of  those  grand  theories  which,  in  the  histoiy  of 
education,  are  set  down  as  the  chief  charactesii- 
tics  of    ancient    Greece.     (See    Athkkb,  and 
Spabta.)     Though  we  know  but  little  of  the 
schools  and  educational  systems  of  other  Giecin 
cities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  thenL,a 
wdl  as  the  cokMiies,took  a  greato*  or  less  partk 
the  educaticmal  ideas  which  were  developed  aad 
carried  out  in  Athens  and  Sparta.    One  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Gre^  teachers,  Pythagoraa,  vas 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Samoa,  and  estabhabed 
the  famous  school,  which  has  immortalized  hia 
in  the  history  of  education,  in  Croton,  one  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  aouthem  Italy.  (See  Ptthm- 
ORAS.)     Witii  the  subjection  of  Greece  to  the 
rule  of  Macedonia,  its  achievements  in  the  woik 
of  education  began  to  decline.    Of  considaafak 
influence,  in  the  later  histoiy  of  Greece  as  wfH 
as  in  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  were,  however, 
the  principles  of  the  Epicureans  and  the  BIckob. 
The  founaer  of  the  former  was  Epicurus,  who 
died  at  Athens,  in  270,  B.  C,  after  having  tai^ 
there  with  great  success  for  3.5  years.  Heregamd 
a  happy  lue,  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind,  aad 
an  undisturbod  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  as  the 
highest  attainable  good.    Intellectual  pkasam 
were  valued  by  him  more  highly  than  s^soal 
ones,  and  friendship,  tranquillity,  patieooe  in 
suffering  unavoidable  pain,  and  a  temperate  aad 
natural  mode  of  life,  were  called  by  him  the  cv- 
dinal  virtues.     Epicurus  and  his  first  foDowea 
were  entirely  free  from  the  licentiouaneas  which, 
during  the  times  of  the  Roman  emp^iors.  wk 
oonsi&red  the  chief  characteristic  of  that  schod 
The  Stoics  were  founded  by  Zeno,  who  died 
at  Athens,  in  260,  B.  C,  after  teaching  there  far 
50  years  with  as  great  success  as  his  contempo- 
rary, Epicurus.    The  name  J^oics  was  ^ven  to 
his  school  because  he  used  to  assemUohis  pupib 
in  a  oTOQt  or  porch.  Zeno  regarded  virtue  as  the 
highest  good,  and  he  defined  it  as  the  firm  ad- 
hesion to  established    principles  of  rectitude. 
Vice  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  evil    He, 
therefore,  laid  greater  stress  than  Epicurus  upon 
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tbe  control  of  pasdonB  and  emotions,  upon  the 
subordination  of  the  body  to  the  mind,  upon  re- 
fraining from  sensual  pleasures,  and  upon  every 
kind  ol  abstinence  and  self-denial.    Even  life 
itself  should  be  relinquished,  if  it  hindered  the 
exercise  of  conscience.    In  opposition  to  Epicu- 
rism, Stoicism,  in  later  times,  was  the  symbol  of 
an  austere  morality.    While  Greece  proper,  at 
this  time,  presented  more  and  more  a  picture  of 
continual  decay,  the  educational  institutions  of 
Athens  and  Sparta  perishing  with  the  total  loss 
•of  their  independence,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  became  the  seat  of  Greek  science  and 
literature,  and  its  teachers  and  schools  obtained 
a  world-wide  reputation.      (See  Alexandrian 
School.)     After  the  rise  of   Ohristianityi  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  philosophers  developed  the 
system  of  Neoplatonism,  which  endeavored  to 
harmonize  oriental  theology  with  Greek  dialec- 
tics, and  to  dislodge  Christianity  bv  a  new  uni- 
versal philosophy.    The'  fame   of    the   Greek 
teachers  in  Alexandria  also  gave  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  school  of  Christian  theolo- 
gians, some  of  whom  endeavored  to  keep  alive 
m  the  church  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
greatest  representatives  of  ancient  Greek  litera- 
ture.   These  efforts,  however,  were  not  success- 
ful ;  but  the  fact  that  the  earliest  literature  of 
the  Christian  church  is,  like  the  New  Testament 
itself,  written  in  the  language  of  ancient  Greece, 
has  secured  to  the  latter,  at  all  times,  an  impor- 
tant educatioDitl  influence  in  the  Christian  world. 
—  See  Grote,  History  of  Greece ;  Hochheimkr, 
System    der    griechischen  Erziehung   (1785) ; 
(JoRss,    Die  Erziehungswissenschqft  nach  deti 
^jfmndsdizen  der  Griechen  und  Bdmer  (1808); 
Krause,    GeschicJUe  der  JSrziehung  und  des 
Unierrichts  bei  den  Oriecheny  Mrtiskern  und 
Rdmem  (1851) ;  Jacobs,  Ueher  die  Erziehung 
der  Qriechen  zur  SitUichkeUj  in  vol.  ni.  of  his 
Vermischie  Schri/teny  commenced  in  1833 ;  trans, 
by  Fklton,  in  Classical  StitdieSy  hj  Sears,  Fel- 
Tos,and  Edwards  (1843).  A  selection  of  maxims 
<m  education  from  the  Greek  classics  is  given  in 
NiKMEYER,  OriginalsleUen  griechischer  und  rO- 
mischer  Qassiker  Uber  die  Theorie  der  Erne- 
hung  und  des    Unterrichts   (1813) ;    Schmidt, 
History  of  Education  (New  York,  1842);  Wil- 
KiNs,   National  Education  in    Greece  in  the 
Fourth  Century  htfare  Christ  (London,  1872). 
H    J%e  Greek  Empire.  —  When,  in  the 
4th  century,  A.  D.,  Constantine  transferred  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  to   Byzantium, 
which  from  him  received  the  name  of  Con- 
stantinople,  the  predominance    of    the  Greek 
lanpiage  and  literature  in  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  empire  was  firmly  established. 
About  70  vears  later,  in  395,  Theodosius,  at  his 
^eath,  divided  the  empire  into  the  Western  Em- 
pire which  remained   under  the  influence   of 
Utinor  Roman  culture,  and  the  Eastern  or 
Byzantine  Empire,  whidi,  in  language  and  civili- 
sation, was  almost  exclusively  Greek ;  and  which, 
^^^f^ore,  is  sometimes  called  the  Greek  Em- 
pw.    It  dragged  out  a  wretched  existence,  until, 
in  1453,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks.  Tliough 


thus  existing  through  a  period  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  and  spreaiding  over  a  vast  extent 
of  territory,  this  empire  presents  in  the  history 
of  education  little  more  than  a  blank.  A  general 
stagnation  became  early  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  empire.  No- 
thing at  all  was  done  for  the  instruction  of 
the  masses ;  the  few  schools  in  which  the  Greek 
classics  were  taught  proved  unable  to  produce  a 
single  great  educator.  "The  Greeks  of  Constan- 
tinople held  in  their  lifeless  hands,"  says  ( jibbon, 
"  the  riches  of  their  fathers,  without  inheriting  the 
spirit  which  had  created  and  improved  that  sa- 
cred patrimony:  they  read,  they  praised,  they 
compiled,  but  their  lan^d  souls  seemed  alike 
incapable  of  thought  and  action.  In  the  revolu- 
tion of  ten  centuries,  not  a  single  discoveiy  was 
made  to  exalt  the  dignity  or  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind."  The  expulsion  of  the  last 
Neoplatonists  from  Constantinople,  under  Jus- 
tinian (527 — 565),  had  a  disastrous  eff^ect ;  and, 
for  some  time,  a  few  convents  on  the  islands  of 
the  archipelago  and  on  Mount  Athos  offered  the 
only  refuge  to  science  and  education.  A  few  of 
the  long  list  of  emperors  deserve  credit  for  having 
at  least  attempted  a  general  reform.  The  most 
noted  among  these  was  Bardas  (850).  He  founded 
in  Constantinople  a  free  university,  with  a  free 
constitution,  making  it  independent  of  the  church 
and  the  clergy.  Distinguished  teachers  of  philos- 
sophy,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  higher  gram- 
mar were  appointed,  and  the  emperor  himself  at- 
tended their  lectures.  He  established  special 
schools  for  different  sciences,  paid  the  teachers 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  intrusted  the 
superintendence  of  this  entire  system  of  educa- 
tional institutions  to  the  philosopher  Leo.  During 
the  reign  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  be- 
gan in  867,  Byzantine  literature  entered  upon  its 
most  brilliant  period,  and  Constantinople  became 
the  central  seat  of  philol^cal  and  encyclopaedic 
erudition.  Constantine  rorphyrogenitus  (913- 
959),  established  four  special  schools  for  philos- 
ophy, rhetoric,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  and 
required  in  every  public  officer  of  a  higher  grade 
a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Among 
the  succeeding  emperors,  Constantine  Ducas 
especially  encouragea  education  ;  but  no  impor- 
tant or  lasting  results  were,  at  any  time,  ob- 
tained. The  decay  steadily  advanced,  and  the 
empire  was,  from  an  intellectual  no  less  than 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  a  complete  ruin 
when  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  conquering  arms  of 
the  Turks.  —  See  Schmidt,  Geschichte  dei'  Pdr 
dagogik. 

III.  Modem  Greece.  —  The  wars  which  the 
Sultans  waged  against  the  Byzantine  empire 
being  not  o^y  directed  against  a  hostile  nation, 
but  against  a  hostile  reli^on,  were  particularly 
disastrous  to  Greek  learning.  The  few  scholars 
who  succeeded  in  saving  their  lives,  were  either 
forced  to  fl  v  to  foreign  lands  or  to  hide  in 
cloisters.  The  establishment  of  schools  of  an 
advanced  grade  for  the  instruction  of  Greek 
youth  was  even  more  strictly  forbidden  than  the 
erection  of  churches.    In  consequence  of  these 
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measures,  schools  and  all  other  means  of  culture 
fell  into  entire  n^lect ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
Greek  population  became,  from  year  to  year,  more 
dense  and  extensive.  *  After  a  long  period,  and 
particularly  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Turks,  behevinc  their  authority  to  be  beyond 
danger  of  overthrow,  began  to  be  less  suspicious 
of  their  Greek  subjects;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  condition  of  the  latter  grew  more  tolerable. 
Gradually,  a  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
other  Christian  nations  of  Europe  awakened 
among  the  Greeks  a  stronger  desire  for  learning, 
which  was  easily  gratified  by  their  growing 
wealth.  Public  schools,  before  so  rare,  began  to 
increase  in  number ;  while  there  also  sprang  up, 
in  some  of  the  cities,  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
in  which  was  taught  ancient  Greek  history,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  elements  of  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, rhetoric,  and  natural  philosophy.  The 
most  efficient  and  best  known  of  these  schools 
were  those  situated  upon  the  islands  of  Patmos 
and  Scio,  at  Cydonia,  Smyrna,  Zagora  (with  a 
second  one  at  Melia,  on  Mt.  Pelion  in  Thessaly), 
two  in  Yanina  in  Epirus,  one  on  Mount  Athos, 
two  in  the  Peloponnesus,  one  at  Kumtchisnie 
on  the  Bosporus,  and  two  in  the  Danubian 
Principalities, — at  Bucharest  and  tfaasy.  These 
schools  which  were  mostly  supported  by  the  en- 
dowments of  patriotic  citizens,  and  by  voluntary 
contributions,  were,  in  most  cases,  under  the 
direction  of  excellent  scholars,  who  had  received 
their  education  in  Italy,  Prance,  or  Germany, 
and  who  devoted  their  time  to  the  instruction  of 
youth  at  a  merely  nominal  salary.  The  condition 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  that  period  was 
extremely  miserable ;  and  not  until  a  few  years 
before  the  insurrection,  did  any  improvement 
take  place.  A  learned  Greek,  Georgios  KJeo- 
bulos,  having  become  acquainted  with  the  moni- 
torial system  of  instruction,  introduced  it  into 
Greece.  This  was  the  condition  of  public  instruc- 
tion at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  During 
the  struggles  that  followed,  this  condition  gradu- 
aUy  deteriorated.  In  the  neighboring  Ionian 
Islands,  which  were  under  the  protectorate  of 
Great  Britain,  there  had  been,  in  the  mcianwhile, 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  liter- 
ary institutions.  Several  Hellenic  schools  and 
a  gymnasium  had  been  established  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  a  university  had  been  endowed  by 
the  liberality  of  Lord  Guilford,  which,  although 
imperfect  in  many  respects,  had  educated  many 
Grecian  youths,  who,  upon  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  government  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece,  became  its  leading  statesmen.  Count 
Capo  dTstria,  upon  being  elected  president,  by 
the  national  convention,  in  1828,  erected,  besides 
numerous  public  schools,  a  gt/mnasittm  on  the 
island  of  JE^na,,  which  soon  became  of  great 
benefit  to  Greece.  Under  King  Otho,  the  entire 
system  of  public  education  was  reorganized;  and 
the  relations  of  the  schools  and  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  were  carefully  regulated. 

Primary  Inatniction.  — The  common  schools 
of  Greece  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  1833,  which 
makes  school  attendance  obligatory  upon  all 


children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  12 
This  requirement  is,  however,  far  frcnn  bong, 
enforoea,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  thikt,  in  1870, 
but  33  per  cent  of  adult  males,  and  but  7 
per    cent    of    adult    females,    were     able    to 
read  and  write.    There  were  55  ocminiuiies,  in 
1870,  in  which  not  one  woman  was  able  to  read 
or  write.   In  the  army,  the  proportion  of  totally 
illiterate  men  was  48^  per  cent,  and  in  the  navy, 
it  was  53^  per  cent.     Every  parish  is  required 
to  have  at  least  one  school;  and,   in  case  its 
means  do  not  suffice  to  support  a  school,  aid  ii 
afforded  by  the  government.    There   are  i^ 
''irregular  schools"  in  towns  which  cannot  sup- 
port the  regular  government  schoc^     In  the 
irregular  schools,  the  old  method  of  individual 
instruction  is  still  followed.     Separate  sdiools 
for  girls  are  found  in  large  cities  only.    A  rule 
adopted  by  the  educational  department,  witiumt 
any  authority  of  law.  however,  provides  that  in 
every  school  in  which  the  number  of  scfaobn 
exceeds  150  or  250,  there  shall  be  one  or  two^ 
assistant  teachers  respectively.  Owing  to  a  warn 
of  funds,  this  rule  has  not  been  fully  carried  <mt 
except  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  nomarchvs 
(provinces)     and    eparchies    (districts).      The 
schools  of  each  pari^  are  governed  by  a  local 
board  of  inspectors,  caUed  the  ephory,    Ths 
board  is  composed  of  the  biugomaster  as  pna- 
dent,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  place,  and  from 
two  to  four  private  citizens.    Where  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  districts  belong  to  different  faitbs. 
a  priest  from  each  of  the  denonninati<Hi8  k^ 
chosen.  The  ephory  have  the  care,  overaifht.  and 
management  of  all  the  schools  in  the  paru^  and 
may  exempt  poor  families  from  t^cation  for 
school  purposes.    They  must  visit  the  schoob 
at  least  once  a  month,  and  report  to  the  egttA 
or  the  nomarch  the  defects  in  the  schools,  as  well 
as  the  improvements  which  they  may  consider 
necessanr.    They  also  present  a  report  on  the 
financial  condition  of  the  school.     Committees, 
similar  in  their  composition  to  the  ephories,  were 
provided  for  the  eparchies  and  nomarcfaicB  br 
the  law  of  1833.    The  eparchs  are  required  to 
visit  the  schools  imder  their  chaige  .semi-annu- 
ally, and  the  nomarchs  the  schools  of  the  imbd- 
archy  annually ;  and  they  report  to  the  d^nrl- 
ment  on  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  tfae 
conduct  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  local  inspee- 
tors.    The  principal  of  the  school  at  ibs  CK^ 
ital  of    the  eparchy  has    the    supervision  of 
all  the  schools  in  that  district,  as  reqiects  the 
professional  skill  and  capacity  of  the  teachers: 
and  the  principal  of  the  school  at  the  capital  of 
a  nomarchy  has  a  similar  supervision  of  all  the 
schools  in  his  province.    It  is  the  duty  of  theee 
principals  to  visit  the  schools  under  their  disne 
every  six  months,  and  report  on  them  to  toe 
director  of  the  teachers*  seminary  at  Athens, 
who  is  the  chief  superintendent  of  all  the  sdwofa. 
The  schools  are  oivided  into  two  grades  rtiie 
lower  or  monitori^^  including  eight  classes,  in 
each  of  which  the  scholars  spend  from  one  to 
two  years ;  and  the  higher,  syndidaciic  or  «mtrf- 
taneotis,  composed  of  two  (in  the  citaes  three) 
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annual  claaBes.    All  the  scholars  are  instructed 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  rudiments  of 
modem  Greek  grammar,  and  religion.   To  these 
studies  are  added,  in  the  higher  schools,  the 
elements  of  geography,  Biblic^  and  Greek  his- 
tory, and  the  grammar  of  the  ancient  Greek 
language.    Religious  instruction  is  generally  im- 
parted  by  the  teacher;    but,  in  a  few  cases, 
wh»:e  the  scholars  are  of  different  religion,  the 
parents  of  that  denomination   which  is  in  a 
minority,  provide  separate  religious  instruction 
at  their  own  expense.     The  scholars  are  also 
required  to  furnish  short  compositions.     Music 
and  drawing  are  taught  in  but  very  few  schools, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers.    The  teachers 
are  required  to  keep  a  general  register  of  the 
scholars,  a  record  of  school  delinquencies,  a  rec- 
ord of  the  visits  of  inspectors  and  other  persons, 
a  register  of  children  who,  through  want  of 
room,  have  been  refused  admission,  a  roll  of 
honor,  a  record  of  reprimands  and  punishments, 
a  book  for  each  scholar,  in  which  his  conduct  is 
noted  twice  a  month  by  the  teacher  and  the 
parents,  registers  of  the  different  classes,  and  a 
monthly  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  school, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  scholars  and  their 
studies,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  school-building 
etc.     A  quarterly  rejport  is  sent  to  the  eparch  or 
Domarch,  drawn  up  mm  these  monthly  exhibits, 
and  signed  by  the  teacher  and  the  local  inspector. 
Two  general  examinations  are  held  annually,  — 
at  the  end  of  February,  and  at  the  end  of  August, 
of  which  the  latter  only  is  open  to  the  pubh'c. 
The  final  examinations  of  the  highest  classes 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  are  con- 
ducted by  a  special  examining  committee.     The 
school  laws  are  read  to  the  scholars  and  are 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  school  rooms,  where 
they  remain  during  the  year.    Corporal  punish- 
ment is  strictly  forbidden;  the  usual  punisnments 
being  the  loss  of  credit  marks,  detention,  re- 
primands, and  expulsion.    Pupils  are  rewarded 
by  certificates  of  merit,  admission  to  the  roll  of 
honor,  and  premiums  at  the  closing  examination 
of  the    year.     A   teachers'  seminary   has   ex- 
isted in  Athens  since    the    first    year  of  the 
kingdom,  to  which  a  model  school  is  attached. 
Upon  passing  an  examination  teachers  receive 
diplomas  of  me  first,  second,  or  third  grade,  ac- 
cording to  their  degree  of  proficiency.    This 
Bemimmr  also  furnishes  the  Christian  population 
of  the  Turkish  provinces  with  teachers.  Female 
teachers  are  educated    in  the    higher    female 
schools,  particularly  in  the  one  foimded  by  the 
AsBociation  of  the  Friends  of  Education,  in 
Athens.    The  minimum  monthly  salary  is  100 
drachmas  (1  drachma==80.19.3)  for  teachers  in 
the  capital  of  a  nomarchy,  90  drachmas  for 
teachers  in  the  chief  towns  of  eparchies,  80 
drachmas  for  second-class  teachers,  and  50  drach- 
nws  for  third-class  teachers.     The  salaries  of 
^^achers  at  the  capitals  of  the  nomarchies  and 
eparchies  are  increased  10  drachmas  a  month, 
roit  cannot  exceed  140  drachmas.    Besides  the 
•jary,  the  teachers  of  all  classes  are  provided 
^^  free  lodging,  and  receive  from  the  parish 


treasury  a  monthly  apportionment  of  22  lepkt 
(100  lepta  equal  to  1  drachma)  for  each  pupil. 
As,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands  of  Syra, 
1^0,  Naxia,  and  Santorini,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  Roman  Catholics,  almost  the  entire 
population  of  the  kingdom  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  no  provision  nas  been  made  for  denom- 
inational scnools;  and  hence  the  members  of 
both  churches,  in  these  islands,  send  their  children 
to  the  same  school.  In  some  places,  schools  have 
been  established  by  the  Catholic  cleigy  for  the 
children  belonging  to  that  church ;  but  these  are 
supported  entirely  by  private  means.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  in  the  government  schools 
is  very  limited,  not  extending  beyond  the  super- 
vision of  the  reli^ous  instruction  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  religious  books  to  be  used.  The  in- 
crease in  the  nuinber  of  schools,  as  well  as  in  tihe 
school  attendance,  during  the  present  century, 
has  been  very  marked.  While,  in  1830,  there 
were  only  71  schools,  with  6721  scholars,  and,  in 
1858,  7.54  schools,  with  51,596  pupils,  there 
were,  in  1872,  991  primary  schools  for  boys,  and 
186  schools  for  gins,  with  1713  male  and  560 
female  teachers,  and  73,580  pupils,  of  whom 
61,885  were  boys,  and  11,695,  girls.  In  1874, 
there  where  1227  schools,  with  81,449  pupils. 

Secondary  Instruction.  —  Secondaiy  instruc- 
tion is  imparted  in  the  Hellenic  schools  and  the 
gymnasia.  The  Hellenic  schools  correspond  to 
what  in  Germany  are  called  Latin  schools^  and 
also  to  the  higher  buigher  schools,  as  they  are 
intended  not  only  to  prepare  boys  for  the  gym- 
nasia, but  also  to  provide  a  higher  education 
for  those  who  intend  to  follow  a  business  or 
trade.  The  gymnasia  correspond  to  the  higher 
classes  of  the  German  gymnasia,  and  prepare 
those  for  the  university  who  look  forward  to  a 
learned  profession.  E^h  one  of  the  eparchies 
is  requiml  to  have,  at  least,  one  Hellenic  school ; 
and  each  one  of  the  nomarchies,  a  gymnasium. 
The  secondary  schools  are  governed  by  the  royal 
ordinance  of  1837.  In  onfer  to  receive  support 
from  the  state,  they  must  have  no  denomina- 
tional character,  llie  Hellenic  schools  of  each 
province  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  nearest  gymnasium,  who  visits  them 
and  reports  on  their  condition  annuallv.  The 
Hellenic  schools  comprise  three,  and  the  g3rm- 
nasia,  four  annual  classes.  The  course  of  study 
in  the  Hellenic  schools  is  as  follows:  religion 
and  penmanship  (2  hours  each  per  week  in  all 
three  classes),  history  and  mathematics  (3  hours 
each),  French  lan^age  (4  hours),  the  Greek 
language  (12  hours),  geography  (3  hours  in  the 
first  class,  and  2  in  each  of  the  others),  and  Latin. 
(3  hours,  in  the  third  class  only).  In  the  gym-, 
nasia,  the  course  of  study  is  as  follows :  rebcpon 
and  natural  philosophv  (2  hours,  each  in  all  lOur 
classes),  mathematics,  nistory,  and  French  (each 
3  hours),  Latin  (5  hours),  Greek  (9  hours),  ge(^- 
raphy  (3  hours  in  the  first  two  classes,  and  2  m 
the  two  highest  classes);  the  elements  of  philos- 
ophy are  taught  2  hours  per  week.  Relimous 
instruction  is  given  in  the  Hellenic  schools  by 
one  of  the  teachers,  and  in  the  gymnasia  by 
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regolarij  appointed  priests.     In  the  HeDenic 
schools,  chrestomathies  are  used ;  and  the  classic 
authors  iu  Greek  and  Latin  are  generally  read 
in  the  gymnasia.     Text-books  have  been  pre- 
Dared  for  all  the  various  branches  of  study,  and 
have  steadily  improved.     ITie  system  of  class 
teachers  prevails  in  Ihe  Hellenic  schools ;  but,  in 
the  gynmasia,  all  the  branches,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Greek,  geography,  and  history,  are  taught 
by  special  professors,    l^e  law  also  provides  for 
a  library  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  and  students 
in  each  Hellenic  school  and  gymnasium ;  but 
very  little  has,  as  yet,  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction.    The  final  examination  is  conducted 
by  the  professors  of  the  gymnasium,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ephory.  and  is  both  oral  and  written. 
The  instructors  arc  styled  professors,  tutors,  and 
assistants.  The  title  of  professor  is  given  to  those 
only  who  teach  the  above-mentioned  branches  in 
the  gymnasia;  all  others  who  hold  permanent 
positions  as  instructors  in  the  gymnasia  and 
Hellenic  schools,  are  styled  tutors;  but  those 
who  are  not  permanently  engaged  are  called 
assistants.    The  royal  ordinance  of  1850  makes 
it  obligatoiy  on  a  candidate  for  a  position  as 
teacher  in  a  Hellenic  school  to  have  attended, 
besides  a  full  course  in  the  gymnasium,  at  least 
two  years  the    philosophical    and  philological 
course  in  the  university,  and  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  exercises  of  the  philological  seminary.    In 
the  Hellenic  schools,  the  teachers  are  divided 
into  three  classes  in  regard  to  salaries,  receiving 
respectively  100,  130,  and  150  drachmas  jnjr 
month ;  while  the  principals  receive  200  drach- 
mas. In  the  gymnasia,  the  principal  receives  300 
drachmas,  and  the  professors  250.  These  salaries 
may  be    increased    one-fifth  after    five  years* 
service.     Hellenic  schools  and   gynmasia  may 
also  be  established  by  private  persons,  upon  re- 
ceiving permission  from  the  government.  Higher 
schools  for  girls  have  been  established  in  the 
laijger  cities ;  but  they  are,  with  one  exception, 
private  institutions     The  course  of  study  m  the 
private  institutions  is  of  three  years,  and  does  not 
differ  from  that  pursued  in  the  Hellenic  schools, 
except  that  French  and  English  are  taught  instead 
of  Latin.    Instruction  is  given  by  both  male  and 
female  teachers ;  but  there  must  be,  in  all  cases, 
a  female  principal.    These  schools  are  subject  to 
governmental  supervision,  under  a  special  ephory. 
The  exception  mentioned  above  is  the  Central 
School  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Education, 
at  Athens.    This  school,  which  is  specially  in- 
tended to  train  female  teachers,  has  four  classes. 
The  fourth  class  is  obligatory  for  those  only  who 
wish  to  become  teachers  in  the  higher  schools. 
In  1870,  there  were  15  gymnasia,  and  144  Hel-  ' 
lenic  schools,  with  7780  pupils ;  and  23  private 
institutions,  with  1589  pupils  of  both  sexes,  llie 
number  of  gymnasia,  in  1872,  was  17.  According 
to  the  latest  accounts,  the  number  of   higher 
schools  for  girls  was  10,  with  about  900  pupils ; 
and  the  Central  School  has  over  100  pupils. 

Superior  Instruclion. — The  Otho  University, 
in  Athens,  was  founded  in  1837,  and  is  organized 
on  the  plan  of  the  Gtonan  universities.    It  has 


made  rapid  jprogreas  during  the  short  period  of  its 
existence.  From  35  students  that  entered  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation,  it  has  risen  to  1,203  etn- 
dentB,  in  1869.  The  total  number  of  stodents  that 
attended  from  1837  to  1869  was  5,245.  Tlie  mm- 
ber  of  professors,  in  1874,  was  43;  that  of  studsit^, 
1,352.     It  is  composed  of  four  faculties. — theoi- 

X,  law  and  political  economy,  medidDe  and 
^  rmacy,  and  philosophy.  Each  faculty  elects  its 
own  rector  and  a  representative ;  and  these,  with 
the  president  appointed  by  the  king,  constitute 
the  academic  council .  The  professors  elect  a  r^ffe- 
SL'utative  to  the  national  legislature.  A  {mik>- 
logical  and  pedagogical  seminary  for  the  training 
of  professors  and  teachers  for  the  gynin&jfi 
and  special  schools,  is  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity. There  are  also  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity a  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  an  observatory,  a  ooDectitifi 
of  coins  and  antiquities,  and  a  hospital  for  prac- 
tice and  demonstration  in  medicine  and  (diar- 
macy.  Instruction  is  free,  the  salaries  <rf  the 
professors  being  paid  by  the  government.  The 
endowments,  of  which  there  are  quite  a  largt; 
number,  are  used  for  incidental  expenses.  The 
university  of  C^rfu  was  abolished  in  1865. 

Special  Listructicni.  —  The  foDowing  speoil 
schools  were  in  operation  in  1872:   ^ve  com- 
mercial schools,  four  theological  schools,  four 
nautical  schools,  one  polytechnic  school,  and  oat 
school  of  agriculture.  Of  the  theological  sdiods, 
three  were  of  a  lower,  and  one  of  a  hi^ier  grade. 
Ilie  course  of  study  in  the  lower  schools,  whkk 
are  intended  to  educate  village  priests,  is  esaeD- 
tiaUy  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  the  HeUeoie 
schools,  the  principal  diuerence  being,  that  the 
writings  of  tne  church  fathers  are  used  in  cod- 
nection  with  the  pagan  classics,    These  three 
schools  had  about  80  students.  The  hi^er  sem- 
inary, known  as    the    Rhizarian   ScSiool,  wu 
established,  about  1845,  by  endowments  from 
two  brothers,  named  Rhizaris.    It  has  five  an- 
nual classes,  in  which   the  students  receive  a 
thorough  theological  training ;  and,  upon  gradu- 
ating, mey  are  digible  to  all  the  church  offices. 
It  mis  about  40  students.       Orpl^n   asyhuni 
were  not  established  until  quite  recently.    There 
are  two  in   Athens, — one  founded  by  QueeD 
Amelia,  for  girls ;  <uKi  another,  by  two  liberal 
Greeks,  for  toys.     A  third  T)ne,  in  Syia,  is  bdto- 
ported  by  the  parish.    These  three  asylums  had. 
m  1869, 158  pupils.  —  See  Schmid,  Enci^dopddk. 
vol.  m ;  Barnard,  National  Education  in  Bo- 
rope,  vol.  n.      

GBEEK  CHUBCH  (also  called  Ctieek 
Catholic,  Orthodox  Greek,  and  Eastorn 
Church,)  is  the  name  generally  used  in  En^ish 
to  designate  that  part  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  recognizes  only  the  first  seven  of  the  so- 
called  oecumenical  councils,  and,  in  addition  to 
them,  the  so-called  Quini-sexium  of  Constanti- 
nople, held  in  692,  and  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, held  under  Photius  in  879  and  880.  The 
chief  dogmatic  difference  between  the  Gresk 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  relates 
to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  procession  of  the 
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Hdy  Ghost,  the  fonner  charging  the  latter  with 
altering  the  faith  of  the  undivided  church  on 
this  subject,  as  it  had  been  defined  by  one  of  the 
oecumenical  councils.    This  church  is  the  state 
church  in  Russia,  Greece,  Montenegro,  Servia, 
and  Roumania;  and  it  predominates  in  European 
Turkey,  and  in  the  Servian  and  Roumanian  dis- 
tricts of   Hungary.    The  population  connected 
with  the   church  numbers  about  70  millions. 
The  church  organizations  in  the  countries  named 
are  all,  in  point  of  government,  independent  of 
each  other;   though  honorary  primacy  is  con- 
ceded to  the  see  of  Constantinople.    The  virtual 
separation  of  the  Greek  Church  from  the  churches 
of  western  Europe  be^n  in  the  9th  century, 
under  Patriarch  Photius,   and    was  fully  con- 
summated in  the  11th.     As  the  state  church  of 
the  Eastern  or  Greek  Empire,  this  church  had  a 
controlling  influence  upon  the  educational  affairs 
of    south-eastern  Europe    (see  Greece)  ;    and 
since,  through  its  instrumentality,  the  lai^ger  por- 
tion of  the  Slavic  race  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, it  has  been  no  less  influential  in  the  edu- 
cational history  of   Russia  and    other    Slavic 
countries.     The  lethargy  into  which  the  Greek 
Church  appears  to  have  sunk,  is  reflected  in  the 
slowness  of  educational  prepress  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Greek  faith.    This  lethargy  is  now 
on  the  wane.  An  active  intercourse  has,  for  some 
time,  existed  between  Greek  and  Anglican  the- 
ologians, and  at  union  conferences  held  at  Bonn, 
in  1874  and  1875,  between  prominent  represen- 
tatives of  the  Greek,  Anglican,  and  01d-(>atholic 
communions,  the  imity  of  these  three  churches 
in  all  essential    doctrines  was  declared.    The 
strenuous  efforts  which,  for  some  time,  have  been 
made,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Greek  faith,  to 
hring  their  educational  systems  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection,  will  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  these  church  movements.  Already,  the  church 
has  theological  faculties,  modeled  after  those  in 
Germany,  connected  with  all  the  universities  of 
Russia  (except  Dorpat), Greece,  Servia,  and  Rou- 
mania, as  well  as  with  the  Austrian  university  of 
Ozemowitz.     The  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical 
seminaries  has  likewise  greatly  improved.    Many 
of  the  theological  professors  have  received  their 
education  at  the  German  universities ;  and  their 
efforts  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of  the 
young  clergy  have  met  with  considerable  success. 
As  the  institutions  for  secondary  and  primary 
instruction,  in  all  the  countries  professmg  the 
Greek  religion,  have  a  denominational  character, 
religious  instruction  being  either  given  or  super- 
intended by  the  clergy,  the  improvement    of 
theological  education  exerts  an  influence  upon 
the  schools  of  every  grade,  and  gi^eatly  aids  the 
progress  of  education  in  general. 

QBEEK  liANGITAGE,  one  of  the  two  clas- 
sical languages,  which,  as  such,  constitute  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  the 
higher  literary  institutions  of  the  civilized  world. 
As  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
*iMi  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  ( christian  church,  it 
"*8  a  special  importance  for  Christian  theologi- 
*n8f  and  for  all  who  desire  to  study  the  Script- 


ures in  the  original  tongue.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  Greek  language  was  but  rarely  studied  ; 
although  Bede,  Alcuin,  Erigena,  Abelard,  and 
many  other  scholars  are  said  to  have  understood 
it.  Toward  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  several 
Greek  scholars,  who  came  as  fugitives  to  Italy, 
awakened  in  the  learned  institutions  an  interest 
in  their  language.  Florence  and  Rome  were  the 
first  centers  of  the  new  study ;  but,  in  Italy,  the 
study  of  the  Latin  classics  gradually  supei^ 
seded,  to  some  extent,  that  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  found  its  most  enthusiastic  admir- 
ers and  students  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
Erasmus,  Reuchlin,  and  Melanchihon  were  the 
greatest  Greek  scholars  in  western  Europe ;  and 
they  also  introduced  the  study  of  the  Greek 
classics,  though  to  a  limited  extent,  into  many  of 
the  institutions  of  learning.  The  appeal  of  the 
reformed  churches  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  to 
the  Greek  original  of  the  New  Testament  greatly 
increased  the  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek.  In  the  17th  century,  there  was  a  general 
decline  of  the  study  throughout  Europe ;  but,  in 
the  18th  century,  it  was  resumed  with  new  vigor ; 
and  it  was  especially  the  Dutch  school  of  Hem- 
sterhuis  and  Valckenaar  that  promoted  the 
philosophical  study  of  the  language.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century,  Gottfried  Hermann 
greatly  improved  the  method  of  teaching  Greek; 
and,  more  recently,  the  study  of  Greek,  like  that 
of  Latin  and  all  the  modem  languages,  has  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  result  of  comparative 
philology.  Greek  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  Its 
relation  to  the  other  branches  of  this  family  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined ;  and  opin- 
ions still  differ  as  to  whether  Greek  and  Latin 
(particularly  the  latter)  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent branches,  or  whether  they  spring  from  a 
single  branch,  now  lost,  which  was  co-ordinate 
with  the  Sanskrit,  the  German,  the  Slavic,  and 
other  branches.  Greek  was  probably  spoken  as 
long  ago  as  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  and  appears,  in  the  most  ancient  traces 
which  are  left  of  it,  split  into  a  nimiber  of  dia- 
lects, the  two  principal  of  which  were  the  Doric 
and  the  Ionic.  ITie  largest  and  most  important 
portion  of  (ireek  literature  was  written  in  the 
ionic  dialect,  in  the  history  of  which  different 
periods  may  be  distinguished :  the  old  Ionic  or 
epic  dialect,  which  appears  in  the  poems  of 
Homer,  and  remained  the  dialect  of  epic  poetry; 
the  new  Ionic,  in  which  the  history  of  Herod- 
otus is  written ;  and  the  Attic,  which  is  the 
language  of  the  larger  portion  of  Grecian  liter- 
ature. Greek  was  spoken,  in  the  earliest  times 
to  which  we  can  trace  it,  in  Greece  as  well  as  in 
parts  of  Asia  Minor;  subsequently,  the  establish- 
ment of  Greek  colonies  carried  it  as  a  living  lan- 
guage to  Sicily,  southern  Italy,  and  southern 
(iai3.  Through  the  conquests  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  of  Alacedon,  the  languages  of  (ireece 
and  Macedon  gradually  mingled  ;  and  new  dia- 
lects were  produced,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  that  spoken  at  Alexandria,  and  used 
in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  early  litera- 
ture of  the  Christian  Church.  During  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  Greek  held 
a  position  similar  to  that  subsequently  occupied 
for  a  long  time  in  Europe  by  the  I*  rench  lan- 
guage, being  the  favorite  language  of  literature 
and  of  the  educated  classes.  It  continued  to 
exist  as  a  spoken  language  in  southern  France 
during  several  centuries  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity;  and  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy, 
until  the  11th  century.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  Romans,  and  subsequentl  v  of  other  nations 
that  conquered  south-eastern  Europe,  the  Greek 
language,  as  spoken  by  the  people,  was  consider- 
ably modified ;  and  gradually  tne  modem  Greek, 
or  Romaic,  arose,  at  present  the  language  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and 
of  the  numerous  Greek  population  of  Turkey. 

The  Greek  alphabet  was  derived  from  the 
Phoenicians,  though  the  time  when,  and  tHe 
manner  in  which,  it  was  introduced,  are  still  sub- 
jects of  learned  controversies.  Accentuation,  as 
wen  as  the  si^ns  of  aspiration,  are  supposed  by 
many  to  have  been  invented  by  Aristopnanes  of 
Byzantium,  and  to  have  been  introduced  about 
200  B.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  lan- 
guage to  foreigners.  The  pronunciation  of  an- 
cient Greek  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  The 
Greek  scholars  who  revived  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage in  western  Europe,  pronounced  it  like  the 
modem  Greek  of  their  time;  and  this  system  is 
called  iotacismy  or  Reuchlinism,  after  Reuchlin, 
who  was  its  chief  advocate  in  western  Europe. 
Tn  opposition  to  it,  Erasmus  maintained  that  each 
vowel  and  diphthong  had  its  own  proper  soimd, 
a  like  the  Italian  a,  t  like  the  Italian  t,  v  like  the 
French  Uy  e  and  r^  like  the  Italian  long  and  short 
e,  respectively,  and  that  /?,  >,  6,  C»  r,  n,  and  x  had 
respectively  the  sounds  of  the  (Jerman  b,  g,  dy  z, 
i,  p,  and  ch.  This  system  was -called  etacism.  The 
controversy  between  the  two  systems  is  not  yet 
ended,  but  distinguished  scholars,  like  Gladstone, 
l^^chthal,  Groves,  and  Felton,  recommend  the 
introduction  of  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation 
into  the  English,  French,  and  American  schools. 
The  development  of  the  < ^reek  language  has  been 
of  an  exclusively  national  character,  no  influence 
having  been  exerted  upon  it  by  any  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  few  wortb  which  it  received  from 
any  foreign  language  (Persian),  it  thoroughly  as- 
similated with  its  own.  It  is  rich  in  radical  words, 
and  in  compounds  and  derivatives.  It  also  pos- 
sesses an  abimdance  of  grammatical  forms; 
though,  in  this  respect,  it  is  inferior  to  some  of 
the  older  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
as  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Zend.  But  it  is  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  lanjruago  in  the  number  of  its  par- 
ticles, and  in  the  ability  to  express,  by  means  of 
them,  the  most  varied  relations  and  modifications 
of  ideas.  It  is  also  distinguished  for  its  euphony: 
and  neither  the  lAtin  nor  any  modem  languages 
can  compare  with  it  in  re^rd  to  rhythmical 
beauty.  **More  than  any  of  its  sister  languages," 
says  Curtius,  "the  Greek  language  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  work  of  art,  on  account  of  its  sense 
For  fifymmetry  and  perfection  of  sounds,  for  clear- 


ness of  form,  for  law  and  oiganiwn.  Its  syntax 
has  never  been  equaled  by  that  of  any  laognage 
in  the  world." — Ever  since  the  introductioQ  of 
the  study  of  Greek  into  classical  schook,  it  htt 
been  a  general  rule  to  begin  it  later  than  LatiiL 
Robert  and  Henry  Stephens  strongly  advised 
the  opposite  course ;  and  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  as  Uemsterhuis,  Ruhnkea. 
Gedike,  Herbart,  and  Passow,  expressed  a  con- 
currence in  these  views.  The  vast  maiortty  d 
educators  have,  however,  been  so  deddedly  in 
favor  of  Latin  as  the  first  classical  language  to 
be  studied,  that  only  in  exceptional  cases  has  a 
practical  attempt  to  begin  with  Greek  been  made. 
As  a  general  rule,  less  time  also  is  devoted  to 
Greek  than  to  Latin ;  though  some  difttingnirfiffl 
educators,  like  Raumer  (in  his  QeschiSue  dor 
Pddagoffik)y  who  do  not  dispute  the  daimof 
Latin  to  be  taken  up  first,  demand  an  equal  or 
a  superior  position  tor  Greek  in  the  higher  dai- 
ses of  classical  schools.  In  the  animated  oonflid 
concerning  the  claim  of  the  classical  studies  to 
a  place  in  all  educational  institutions  of  a  higher 
grade,  Greek  has  had  to  bear  the  Imuit  of  the 
battle.  On  many  sides  concessions  have  been 
made  to  Latin,  because  of  its  closer  affinitr 
with  modem  languages,  and  particulariy  on  mv 
count  of  its  importance  for  an  etymolo^icai 
knowledge  of  these  languages ;  and  a  readmes 
has  been  expressed  to  provide  instruction  for  it 
even  where  Greek  has  been  entirely  excluded. 
Thus  we  find  that,  in  the  United  States,  in  coa- 
sequence  of  the  progress  of  optional  studies  ia 
our  colleges  and  universities,  and  with  the  ad- 
vancing cstablishnlent  of  scientific  and  other 
courses  differing  from  the  classical*  the  stw^  d 
Greek  has  been  dropped  in  a  great  many  cbk& 
while  the  Latin  has  been  retained.  In  G^manj. 
where  the  opponents  of  the  predominance  d 
classical  studies  have  concentrated  their  strength 
in  organizing  real  schools  in  opposition  to  tbc 
classic  gymnasia,  the  existence  of  a  laige  number 
of  "  rem  schools  with  Latin"  is  suflScient  to  indi- 
cate the  different  estimate  in  which  the  two  da»- 
sical  languages  are  held  by  the  oppcoients  ti 
their  present  ascendency. 

In  regard  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  m 
teaching  Greek,  there  is  a  greater  agreemem 
among  leading  educators,  than  in  respect  to  many 
other  studies.  It  is  generaUy  admitted  that  tiw 
comparative  difficulty  of  Greek  grammar,  ereo 
of  its  first  or  etymological  part,  makes  it  dea^ 
able  that  all  whose  education  is  to  comprdieod 
a  knowledge  of  this  language,  should  heffn  the 
study  at  an  early  age,  when  the  vigor  of  memoij 
is  still  fresh,  ana  its  function  still  prevaik  in  tht 
course  of  instruction.  Hamilton's  and  Jaootot's 
methods  find  now-a-days  few  followers  in  the 
teaching  of  Greek ;  and  the  study  of  grammar, 
with  translation  from  Greek  into  Fjiglidi  and 
English  into  Greek,  chiefly  occupies  the  attentioB 
of  me  beginner.  It  has  been  proposed,  and  Bom^ 
times  attempted,  to  begin  the  teaching  of  the  lao- 
guage,  in  accordlanoe  with  the  dev^panent  d 
Greek  literature,  with  the  study  of  the  epic  and 
old  lomc  dialects ;  but  the  old  practice  to  make 
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the  Attic  dialect  the  basis  has  Tictoripusly  main- 
tained its  traditional  ascendency.  Exercises  in 
translating  from  the  native  language  into  Greek 
should  not  be  omitted,  as  is  frequently  done ; 
though  it  is  well  imderstood  that,  on  account  of 
the  greater  difficulties  presented  by  the  Greek, 
and  the  shorter  time  allowed  for  the  study  of  it, 
the  same  proficiency  in  writing  Greek  is  hardly 
ever  or  anpirhere  attained  as  in  Latin,  llie  first 
exercises  m  translating  Greek  into  En^ish,  or 
any  other  native  tongue,  are  now  generiQly  pro- 
vided in  the  gnunmare.  Where  grammars  are 
used  which  exclude  exercises  in  translation,  the 
use  of  a  Greek  reader  is  at  once  b^un.  In 
general,  the  use  of  a  reader  before  the  taking  up 
of  a  particular  author,  is  continued  longer  in 
Greek  than  in  Latin,  because  of  the  longer  time 
required  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
grammatical  rules  in  the  former.  When  the  pupil 
18  far  enou^  advanced  to  take  up  the  reading 
of  Greek  authors,  the  teacher,  in  making  the 
selection,  should  not  only  be  careful  to  proceed 
from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult  writers,  and 
to  prefer  the  classic  authors,  but  also  to  read 
enough  of  the  selected  work  to  ^ve  to  the 
students  an  adequate  idea  of  the  spirit  of  Greek 
hterature.  The  orations,  philosophical  dialogues, 
and  dramas  are  particularly  suited  for  advcmoed 
classes  in  Greek.  Of  course,  instruction  in  Greek 
is  not  considered  complete  without  the  reading 
of,  at  least,  one  of  the  Homeric  poems;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  easy  flow  of  the  language  of 
these  poems  fits  them  for  an  early  stage  of  classic 
reading.  Among  the  Greek  historians,  Xenophon 
and  Herodotus  ruUy  deserve  the  favor  of  teach- 
ers and  students,  which  they  have  enjoyed  for 
centuries.  In  regard  to  Herodotus  it  is,  however, 
desirable  to  wait  until  the  pupils  are  well 
grounded  in  the  Attic  dialect.  To  include  Thu- 
cydides  in  a  regular  course  appears  to  many 
classical  scholars  objectionable,  as  the  language 
is  too  difficult  for  the  majority  of  college  stu- 
dents, and  as  thi  gloomy  period  which  he  de- 
scribes is  not  calcumted  to  increase  the  students' 
interest  in  ancient  Greece.  Of  the  dramatic  poets, 
^Eschylus  and  Aristophanes  are  not  suited  for 
schools;  and,  therefore,  only  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  can  be  recommended. 

The  beginning  of  a  grammatical  treatment  of 
the  language  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Sophists, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Considerable  progress  is 
visible  in  the  works  of  the  Stoics,  wno  created 
most  of  the  technical  Jterms  used  in  Greek  gram- 
mar. The  idea  of  a  systematic  grammar  was 
developed  by  the  Alexandrian  school  of  gram- 
marians, some  of  whom  wrote  upon  the  subject 
of^  grammar  in  the  most  limitea  sense  ;  others, 
upon  different  specific  topics  included  in  it,  as 
syntax,  meter,  dialects,  and  the  like.  As  the 
author  of  the  first  systematic  grammar,  Dionysius 
the  Thracian  is  mentioned,  whose  work  remained 
a  standard  for  a  long  time.  The  first  lexico- 
graphic attempts  were  likewise  made  at  Alex- 
andria. The  central  seat  of  Greek  philolo^  was, 
at  a  later  period,  transferred  from  Alexandria  to 
Constantinople,  where  a  number  of  scholars  dis- 


tinguished themselves  as^authors  of  dictionaries 
of  Greek  literature,  while  their  grammatical  la- 
bors consisted  chiefly  of  commentaries  upon  the 
work  of  Dionysius.  The  first  grammar  in  western 
Europe,  in  which  (irreek  type  was  used,  was  that 
by  Constantine  Lascaris;  it  was  published  in 
Milan  in  1476,  and  remained  for  centuries  the 
basis  of  all  other  grammatical  works.  A  new 
epoch  in  the  histonr  of  Greek  grammars  dates 
^m  Hermann's  classical  work  De  emendan- 
da  ratiane  Graeccp  gr<mimaticct  (Leipsic  1801). 
Since  that  time,  a  number  of  excellent  grammars, 
fully  superseding  previous  works,  have  appeared. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  by  German  authors ;  but, 
by  means  of  translations,  they  have  been  exten- 
sively introduced  •  into  English,  American,  and 
other  schools.  Among  the  moBt  noted  of  these 
grammars,  are  those  by  Buttmann,  SchtUgram- 
ma^t'A:  (1st  ed.,  1824, 17th  ed.,  1874),  translated  by 
Edward  Everett  (Boston,  1^22) ;  Au^'Ukrliche 
Griech.  Sprachleftre  (2  vols.,  1819—27,  2d  ed., 
with  valuable  additions  from  Lobeck,  2  volumes, 
1830—39),  trans,  by  Edward  Robinson  (An- 
dover,  1833) ;  Matthise  (1807),  trans,  by  Ed.  V. 
Bloomfield  (London,  1832);  Rost  (1816,  7th  ed., 
1854),  Engl  transition  (Lond.,  1827| ;  Kilhner, 
Schtdgrammatik,  trans,  by  B.  B.  Edwards  and 
S.  H.  Taylor  (Andover.  1843) ;  and  Aw^r- 
liche  Grammatik  der  Griedtiscken  Spradte 
(2  vols.,  1834,  revised  ed.,  1869-1871);  Westphal 
(2  vols.,  1870 — 72) ;  Curtius,  Schtdgrammatik 
(1852, 11th  ed.,  1875);  English  trans,  by  Smith. 
The  grammar  of  Curtius,  which  numerous  trans- 
lations have  extensively  introduced  into  the 
learned  institutions  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  America,  has,  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  of 
its  predecessors,  made  use  of  the  results  of  com- 
parative philology,  and  adopted  a  number  of  the 
technical  terms  which  have  first  been  brought  into 
use  by  Grimm's  German  grammar.  In  England 
and  the  United  States,  Greek  grammars  have 
been  published,  among  others,  by  Anthon,  Boise, 
Brooks,  Bullions,  Crosby,  Fisk,  Goodrich,  Green- 
wood, Uadley,  Jelf ,  Jones,  Kendrick.  M'Clintock, 
Mayor,  Moore,  Morris,  Popkin,  Silber,  Smith, 
Sophocles,  Taylor,  Valpy,  Waddell,  Wettenhall, 
Wordsworth,  and  Wright.  Some  of  these  works 
are  only  primers  for  b^inners.  Among  the  lat- 
est and  best  of  the  complete  grammars,  is  that 
by  Hadley  (Greek  grammar,  1860 ;  chiefly  based 
on  the  (ierman  work  of  Curtius). 

The  basis  of  all  (jreek  lexicons  in  modem  times 
is  Henry  Stephens's  Thesaurus  Linauce  Graeccp 
(1572 ;  a  new  edition,  embodying  all  the  Greek 
learning  of  the  age,  was  brought  out  by  Hase, 
L  and  W.  Dindorf,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1831-63). 
The  first  real  improvement  over  Stephens  was 
made  by  Passow,  whose  work  (Handw6rterbuch 
der  Griechischen  SpracJie,  2  vols.,  1819 — 24)  ap- 
peared, at  first,  as  a  revised  edition  of  Schneider's 
Greek  Dictionary ;  but,  in  the  4th  edit.  {2  vols., 
1831),  as  his  own  work.  The  plan  of  Passow 
was,  in  each  successive  edition,  to  make  the  lex- 
icon complete  for  the  interpretation  of  some 
additional  authors,  until  it  should  become  a  full 
thesaurus  of  the  Greek  language.  After  the  death 
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of  Passow,  a  new  edition,  carrying  out  the  plan 
of  the  author,  was  prepared  by  the  joint  labors 
of  Rost,  Palm,  Kreussler.  Keil,  Peter,  and  Ben- 
seler  (2  vols.,  1841—57).  The  work  of  Pas- 
sow  was  the  basis  of  the  Greek-English  lexicon 
of  Liddell  and  Scott  (Oxford,  1845;  New  York, 
edited  by  Heniy  Dnsler,  1 848 ;  large  4to  ed., 
London,  1870.).  Other  large  Greek  dictionaries 
have  been  edited  by  Jacobitz  and  Seiler  (2  vols., 
1839—46),  and  Pape  (3  vols.,  1850-63;  the 
3d  vol.,  containing  proper  names,  by  Benseler). 
School  dictionaries  have  been  prepared  by  Rost, 
Benseler,  Schenkl,  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  others. 
Among  English  and  American  authors,  who  have 
brought  out  Greek  dictionaries,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  Jones,  Pickering,  Oliver, 
Groves,  Donnegan,  and  Dunbar.  (See  Dictionary.) 
There  is  also  a  very  rich  literature  of  special 
lexicons  for  those  Greek  authors  who  are  com- 
monly read  in  schools.  A  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  I^atin  was  written  by  I^eo  Meyer 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1861 — 5),  and  an  etymological 
root-dictionary  on  the  basis  of  comparative  phi- 
lology by  Benfey  (Griechisches  Wurzellexicon, 
2  vds.,  1839-^^2). 

Among  the  Greek  readers  which  afford  selec- 
tions from  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  authors  who  are 
suited  for  school  reading,  none  have  been  so  ex- 
tensively used  as  those  of  Jacobs  and  Dalzel. 
The  work  of  Jacobs  {Elemeniarbuch  der  Griechi- 
schen  Sprache,  begun  in  1824)  consists  of  four 
parts,  the  first  of  which  is  designed  for  beginners, 
the  second  gives  extracts  from  historians  or  ora- 
tors relating  to  the  history  of  Athens,  the  third 
is  composed  of  philosophical,  and  the  fourth  of 
poetical,  extracts.  Several  American  translations 
of  parts  of  this  work  have  been  published  (one 
by  Prof.  Anthon),  and  have  been  used  by  many 
American  schools.  Dalzel's  two  readers  {Col- 
lectanea Graeca  Minora,  and  Collectanea  Graeca 
Majorat  first  appeared  in  Edinburgh  (1789), 
where  tne  author  was  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
university.  New  editions  were  brought  out  in 
England  by  Dunbar  and  C.  J.  Bloomfield,  and 
in  the  United  States  by  Popkin  and  Wheeler. 
Other  Greek  readers  have  been  published  by 
Abbott,  Arnold,  Boise,  Colton,  Felton,  Good- 
win, Merry,  and  Wyttenbach.  Of  late,  the  use 
of  readers  has.  to  some  extent,  given  place  to  the 
works  of  particular  authors,  of  which  many  an- 
notated editions  have  appeared.  Thus  there  are 
editions  of  works  of  ^Eschines,  by  Charaplin 
and  Simcox;  of  Jilschjrlus,  by  Drake,  Edwards, 
Felton,  Sachtleben,  Weale.and  Woolsey;  of  Aris- 
totle, by  Poste;  of  Aristophanes,  by  Felton, 
Greene,  and  Weale;  of  Demosthenes,  by  Champ- 
lin,  D'Ooge.  Drake,  Jleslop,  Holmes,  Kendrick, 
Simcox,  Smead,  and  Tyler;  of  Euripides,  by  Al- 
len, Weale,  and  Woolsey ;  of  Homer,  by  Anthon, 
Boise,  Felton.  Mayor,  Meny,  Owen,  Searing,  and 
Smith;  of  Herodotus,  by  Johnson,  Mather,  and 
Weale;  of  Isocrates,  by  Felton;  of  Lucian,  by 
Weale  ;  of  I^ysias.  by  Huntingdon.  Stephens, 
and  Whiton  ;  of  Pindar,  by  Myers;  of  Plato,  by 
Tyler,  Wagner,  ^Veale,  White,  and  Woolsey ;  of 
Plutarch,  by  Hackett  and  Tyler;  of  Sophocles,  by 


Campbell,  Crosby,  Jebb,  Jones,  Smead,  White, 
Weale,  and  Woolsey ;  of  ITieocritus,  by  Snow, 
of  Theophrastus,  by  Jebb ;  of  Thucydides,  by 
Bigg,  Frost,  Owen,  and  Weale;  of  XenopboD.  h^ 
AiSion,  Boise,  Crosby,  Kendrick,  Owen,  Phil- 
potts,  Robbins,  and  Weale.  Histories  of  Greek 
literature  have  been  written  by  Bemhardy,  K-0. 
Miiller  (2  vols.,  with  continuation  by  Donald- 
son), Mure  (A  critical  history  cf  the  la^ngtuuj^. 
and  literature  of  ancient  Greece^  5  vols.),  Munk, 
(2  vols.,  1849—50),  Nicolai  (2  vols.,  1866— 7 i, 
Bumouf  (Bistoire  delaliUeraturegreoqtte,  2  voW, 
1869),  Bei^k  (vol.  i.,  1872).  The  standaid  gram- 
matical work  on  the  Greek  language  of  the 
New  Testament  is  W^iner  (Grammatuc  det  neu- 
testamentlichen  Sprachidioms,  Engl,  trans,  by 
Stuart  and  Robinson) ;  and  o^er  erammin 
have  been  written  by  Greene  and  Stuart 
Lexicons  to  the  Greek  New  Testament  have 
been  published  by  Wahl  (1822),  translated  by 
Robinson;  Bretschneider  (1824);  Wilke  (1841;: 
and  a  second  work  by  the  same  author  (l 85b;. 
Schirlitz  (1851) ;  Robinson  (Greek  and  JEnglisit 
LeMcon  <f  the  New  Testament^  1836);  Giioim 
(1868).— For  an  account  of  the  Gree^  Church 
writers,  see  Classics,  Christian.  

GBEENEVILLE     AND    TUBCUIiXTlC 
COLLEGE,  at  Home,  Greene  Co.,  Tenn^  neir 
Greeneville,  was  organized  in  1868,  by  the  unioa 
of  Greene>Tlle   College  and  Tusculum  Colkge, 
founded  in  1794  and  1847,  respectively.    It  'n 
under  Presbyterian  control.     It  has  a  primair 
a  preparatory,  and  a  collegiate  department,  with 
a  classical  and  a  scientific  course.    The  libraries 
contain  7,000  volumes.    In  1874 — 5,  there  were 
9  instructors  and  112  students  (senior  class,  2: 
regular  course,  45 ;  scientific  course,  24;  primary 
department,  41).     Both  sexes  are  admitted.  The 
cost  of  tuition  in  the  preparatory  department  is 
$20  per  year ;  in  the  collegiate  department,  $30. 
Ihe  Rev.  W\  S.  Doak,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the 
president. 

ORIMMy  Jakob  Ludwig,  the  greatest  of 
all  German  philologists,  was  bom  at  Hanao, 
Jan.  4.,  1785,  and  died  in  Berlin,  Sept.  20.,  1863. 
He  was  appointed,  in  1816,  second  librarian  at 
('assel,  and  in  1H30  professor  and  librarian  at  the 
university  of  Gottingen.  He  was  deposed,  in 
1 837,  for  having  signal,  with  six  other  profesEon, 
a  protest  against  uie  abolition  of  the  state  eoo- 
stitution  by  the  king.  In  1841,  the  Pmsskui 
government  called  him  to  Berlin  as  professor  and 
member  of  the  Academy,  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  death.  In  1846  and  1847,  he 
presided  over  the  meetings  of  the  German  phi- 
lologists, who  universally  recognized  him  as  their 
chief.  His  work  on  German  grammar  {Deutsche 
Grammatik,  3  vols.,  1819—37]  establidied  a 
new  branch  of  literature,  that  of  historical  gram- 
mar ;  and  while  it  has  called  forth  a  number  of 
similar  works  in  other  languages,  it  is  still  unsur- 
passed. The  ( ierman  dictionary,  which  he  began, 
m  1852.  jointly  with  his  brother  Wilhelm,  occu- 
pies an  equally  high  rank  in  the  histoiy  of  dic- 
tionaries {Deritsches  Wthierbucli,  Ist  vol,  1852; 
4th  vol.,  1874).  This  work  was  designed  by  him 
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ontain  every  Grenttan  word  from  the  time  of 
her  to  Goethe;  and  the  volumes  which  he  pub- 
ed  exceeded,  in  comprehensiyeness  of  plan, 
ry  other  modem  dictionary.  The  continuation 
ihe  work  has  been  intrusted  to  M.  Heyne,  R. 
debrand,  and  K.  Weigand ;  but  it  is  not  ex- 
ted  that  it  will  be  completed  until  1890.  llie 
•orical  treatment  of  the  vernacular  tongue, 
ich  Grimm's  German  grammar  and  dictionary 
,e  introduced  into  the  literature  of  modem 
guages,  haa  also  greatly  improved  the  method 
teaching  modem  languages,  both  foreign  and 
nacular.     The  more  extensive  and  accurate 
owledge  of  the  growth  and  structure  of  lan- 
iges,  which  is  now  generally  possessed  by  in- 
ligent  teachers,  is  reflected  in  the  instruction 
millions  of  children ;  and  the  vast  superiority 
recent  school  grammars,  reading  books,  etc. 
to  a  considerable  extent,  due  to  the  influence 
Mch  has  been  exerted  by  the  works  of  Grimm. 
GBHOC,  Wilhelm  Karl,  a  brother  of  Jakob 
rimm,  and  like  hirn,  a  prominent  German  phi- 
logist,  was  bom  at  Hanau,  Feb.  24.,  1786,  and 
ed  at  Berlin,  Dec.  16.,  1859.    In  his  life  and 
terary  labors,  he  was  very  intimately  associated 
*ith  lus  brother.     like  him,  he  was  librarian  at 
•assel  (1814—30),  librarian  (1830)  and  professor 
1835)  at  Gottingen ;  and,  finally,  after  having 
Mt  his  offices  in  Gottingen  for  joining  the  pro- 
est  against  the  abolition  of  the  state  constitu- 
ion,  he  accompanied  his  brother,  in  1841,  to 
ferlin.  Besides  writing  a  large  number  of  works 
m  the  earlier  literature  of  Germany,  he  was 
^hQ  co-editor,  with  his  brother,  of  the  German 
iictionary. 

GBISOOM,  John,  an  American  educator, 
bom  at  Hancock's  Bridge,  N.  J.,  Sept.  27.,  1774; 
died  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Feb.  26.,  1852.     He 
was  of  Quaker  extraction,  and,    for   a    time, 
studied  at  the  Friends'  Academy  in  Philadelphia. 
Afterwards,  he    took  charge  of   the  Friends' 
Monthly   Meeting  School,  at  Burlington.     He 
removed  to  New  York  in  1807,  where  he  taught 
for  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  he  as- 
sisted in  founding  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Pauperism,  and  established  a  private  semi- 
nary, called  the  New  York  High  School.     In 
1823,  he  published  A  Vetir  in  Europe  (2  vols.), 
the  result  of  his  travels  and  visits  to  the  prin- 
cipal institutions  of  learning  and  charity,  prisons, 
factories,  etc.,  on  the  European  continent.  From 
1831  to  1835,  he  was  principal  of  a  boarding- 
school  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  Burlington.     One  of  his  last  acts  was 
the  reorganization  of  the  common-school  system 
of  New  Jersey.     His  son,  John  H.  Griscom, 
published  his  biography  (New  York,  1859). 

0BI3C0M,  John  Haskins,  a  physician, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New  York,  Aug. 
13.,  1809;died  there  April  28.,  1874.  In  1833, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to  the  New 
York  dispensary,  and,  in  1834,  chief  physician. 
He  was  also  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  New 
York  CoUege  of  Pharmacy,  from  1836  to  1840. 
hi  1843,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  New 
loik  Hospital,  where   he   remained  till  1867. 


His  principal  works  relate  to  physiology,  hygiene^ 
and  ventilation ;  but  some  of  them  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  education,  and  others  have 
been  extensively  used  for  school  instmction. 
They  include  :  Animal  Mechanism  and  Physi- 
ology (1839);  Sanitary  CkmdUion  of  the  Laboring 
Classes  of  Neio  York  (1844);  Uses  and  Abuses 
of  Air,  and  the  Means  for  the  Ventilation  of 
Buildings  (1850);  Hospital  Hyaiene  (1853); 
First  Lessons  in  Pht/siologi/,  tpit/i  B^nef  Rides 
of  HeaJOi^for  the  ifse  (f  Schools  (1860);  Semi- 
tary  Legislation,  past,  present,  and  future  (1 861 ) . 
Dr.  Griscom  also  rendered  an  important  service 
to  education  by  his  lectures  on  physiology. 

GBOOT,  Gerard.     See  Hieronymians. 

OBOUNDS,  School.  See  School  Grounds. 

OUATEMAIiA.     See  ('entral  America. 

OT7IZ0T,  Francois  Pierre  Ouillaume. 
a  French  statesman,  who,  as  prime  minister  and 
minister  of  public  instruction,  exerted  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  France,  was  bom  Oct.  4.,  1787,  and  died 
Sept.  13.,  1874.  He  was  of  Huguenot  descent; 
and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Paris,  who  perished  by  the  guillotine 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  was  educated  by 
his  mother  at  Geneva,  where  his  whole  nature 
became  i>ermeated  with  the  spirit  and  influence 
of  John  Calvin,  whom  he  accepted  as  his  master 
and  model  until  his  dying  day.  Having  returned 
to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was,  for  a. 
time,  tutor  in  a  (Sstinguished  family ;  but  he 
soon  became  connected  with  the  periodical  presa 
and  the  literary  circles  of  Paris,  and,  in  1812, 
received  the  ap|)ointment  of  professor  of  modem 
history  in  the  Sorbonne.  His  political  career 
began  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.; 
and,  from  that  time  until  the  overthrow  of 
royalty,  in  1 848,  his  influence  in  the  government 
of  France  was  quite  marked.  He  drew  up,  in 
1830,  the  protest  of  the  deputies,  which  led  to- 
the  dethronement  of  C'harles  X.;  and,  after  the 
success  of  the  revolution,  was  appointed  pro- 
visional minister  of  public  instruction.  He  ex- 
changed this  position,  after  a  few  days,  with  that 
of  minister  of  the  interior,  but  resumed  it  in 
1 832,  when  he  entered  the  new  cabinet  under 
the  presidency  of  Soult.  He  prepared  an  ex-^ 
cellent  code  of  laws  for  promoting  primary  edu- 
cation, and  attended  personally  to  tneir  enforce- 
ment. In  the  cabinet  of  1836,  under  the  pres- 
ident Mole,  he  resumed  the  same  post;  but,  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  the  plans  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  abandoned  it  in  1837.  From  1840 
to  1847,  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
from  1847  to  1848,  president  of  the  French  min- 
istry. After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  retired 
from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
literary  labors.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  and 
of  the  French  Academy.  Though  a  zealous 
Protestant,  he  knew  how  to  gain  the  esteem  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  even  as  minister  of  public 
instruction.  His  indefatigable  zeal  and  his 
great  merits  in  behalf  of   the  promotion   and 
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organization  of  primaiy  instruction  in  France, 
were  generally  recognized.  Guizot  waa  one  of 
the  most  prolific  writers  of  France  during  the 
present  century.  Most  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  English;  and  the  more  important 
of  them,  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
Some  of  them,  especiiJly  the  History  of  Civiliza- 
Hon  in  Europe^  have  been  extensively  intro- 
duced as  text-books  into  very  many  institutions 
of  learning. 

GUTSMUTHS,  Johann  Christoph  Fried- 
rich,  celebrated  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
physical  education,  and  particularly  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  German  S3r8tem  of  gymnastic 
training  (TurnmiterHdU),  was  bom  in  Quedlin- 
buiv,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  1759,  and 
died  at  Ibenhain,  near  Schnepfenthal,  in  1839. 
He  studied  theology  at  Halle  for  three  years, 
after  which  he  was  employed  to  superintend 
the  gymnastic  exercises  at  Salzmann's  institute, 
at  Schnepfenthal  (1786).  Here  he  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  and  elaboration  of  gymnastics 
as  a  branch  of  education,  and  was  the  means  of 
introducing  it  into  many  other  institutions  of 
Germany.  He  also  wrote  several  works  on  gym- 
nastics, among  which  his  Gymnastikfur  dieJu- 
gend  (1793)  &came  a  classic  work,  and  the  basis 
of  most  other  German  treatises  on  the  subject 
Among  others  are  Erholimg  des  Korpers  und 
Oeistes  fwr  die  Jugend  (1796),  and  Klehies 
Lehrbuch  der  Schwinimkurist  (1798).  His  ser- 
vices in  behalf  of  geographical  instruction  were 
.  also  of  great  value.  He  was  not  only  an  able 
teacher  of  geography,  but  a  distinguished  writer 
on  the  subject,  'fhe  celebrated  Karl  Ritter  was 
one  of  his  pupils  in  the  institute  at  Schnepfen- 
thal. The  centennial  celebration  of  the  birth- 
<iay  of  Gutsmuths  was  held  at  Schnepfenthal,  in 
1859,with  great  festivity  and  pomp. — See  Dittes, 
Schule  der  Pddagogik  (Leipsic,  1876).  (See  also 
Gymnastics.) 

OUTOT,  Arnold  Henry,  a  distinguished 
scientist,  particularly  in  the  department  of  phys- 
ical geography,  and  the  author  of  a  series  of 
school  text-books  on  geography,  widely  used  in 
the  United  States,  was  born  near  Neufchatel,  in 
Switzerland,  Sept.  28.,  1807.  He  studied  at 
yarious  institutions,  at  Carlsruhe  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Agassiz,  with  whom  he  b^n  the 
study  of  natural  science.  Subsequently,  he 
passed  through  a  course  of  study  in  theology  at 
Neufchatel  and  Berlin ;  but  afterwards  gave  his 
attention  exclusively  to  natural  science.  In  1835, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  till  1839, 
making  summer  scientific  excursions  through 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  From 
1839  to  1848,  he  was  professor  of  history  and 
physical  geography  in  the  academy  of  Neuf- 
chatel ;  and  during  this  period  made  some  im- 
portant researches  and  discoveries  in  regard  to 
the  movement  of  glaciers  and  the  transportation 
of  bowlders,  the  details  of  which  it  was  proposed 
to  publish  as  the  second  volume  of  the  Systeme 
glaciaire,  by  Agassiz,  Guyot,  and  De8or,the  first 
volume  of  which  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1848. 
He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and 


took  up  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  Man.  In 
the  winter  of  1848 — 9,  he  delivered,  in  Bogrton, 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  phy»caJ 
geography,  which  were  afterwards  trauskted  by 
Prof.  Felton,  and  coUected  into  a  volume,  whici 
was  published  under  the  title  of  Earth  and  Man 
This  work  introduced  important  improvemeuU 
in  the  methods  of  studying  and  teaching  geog- 
raphy in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  the  construction  of  school  text-bcx^ 
on  that  subject.  Prof.  Guyot  was  employed,  for 
some  time,  by  the  Massachusetts  board  of  edo* 
cation  to  deliver  lectures  in  the  normal  scbods 
of  the  state  and  before  the  teachers*  institutei 
In  ld55,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  physical  geography  in  the  College  U 
New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  which  position  he 
still  continues  to  occupy.  His  school  series  of 
geographies,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pob- 
Bshed  in  1866  (The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitant; 
ComtnanrSchool  Geography)  ^  has  attained  a 
high  degree  of  popularity.  Its  distinguishing 
feature  is  the  prommence  given  to  physioil  geog- 
raphy, and  the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  o& 
the  basis  of  a  scientific  generalization.  Ihe  m>- 
derlying  lainciple  he  thus  expressed  in  the  ™e. 
limmary  section  of  the  above  work,  on  Gto- 
graphical  Teaching :  "  It  was  not  until  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  when  Rittera 
great  mind  made  its  power  felt  in  his  remark- 
able generalizations  on  the  facts  given  totk 
world  by  Humboldt,  that  it  began  to  be  s«s 
pected  that  geographical  facts  could  be  reduced 
to  a  sciencey  in  which  hold  good  the  same  lairs 
of  mutual  dependence  of  cause  and  effect  that 
prevail  in  all  the  other  physical  sciences.*"  Tljf 
mtroduction  of  this  philosophical  method  of 
teaching  geography,  the  principle  of  which  has 
been  adopted  by  most  omer  authors  of  school 
text-books  on  this  subject,  has  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  general  methods  d 
mstruction  in  schools;  and,  m  this  way,  Prd. 
Guyot  has  done  an  important  service  to  the 
cause  of  education.     (See  Geography.) 

GYMNASIUM  (Gr.  -^^'fivdaiov,  a  place  far 
bodily  exercises,  from  yvfiv6^y  naked),  a  term 
applied,  in  ancient  Greece  and  Bome,  to  schools 
for  physical  education,  but  in  modem  Germanj 
and  some  other  countries  of  continental  Europe, 
to  a  class  of  secondary  schools  which  hoM  a 
middle  place  between  elementary  schools  and 
the  universities.  In  England  and  the  I'nited 
States,  in  which  the  colleges  correspond  to  die 
German  gymnasia,  the  term  gymnasium  is  lim- 
ited to  places  for  physical  exercises.  We  treat 
here  (1)  of  the  ancient  gynmasium  of  the  Gretis 
and  Romans,  and  (2)  of  the  schools  designated 
by  this  name  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
continental  Europe. 

(1)  Gymnasia  were  first  introduced  in  Sparta 
and  Crete ;  they  afterwards  became  common  in 
the  Greek  cities,  and  were,  to  a  limited  ext^t, 
adopted  among  the  Romans.  In  the  most  an- 
cient times,  the  gymnasia  were  leveled  and  in- 
closed places,  with  divisions  for  the  several 
games.  For  the  purpose  of  shade,  rows  of  plane- 
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trees  were  planted,  to  which  afterwards  porti- 
<x>eB  with  sitting-rooms   (k^iSpat),  having  stone 
benches  around  the  walls,  were  added.    At  last, 
tl»e  gymnasia  consisted  of  several  buildings,which 
'were    joined  together,  and  thus  often  formed 
very    spacious    structures,  capable  of   holding 
many  thousand  persons.    A  detaUed  description 
of  the  ancient  gymnasium  is  given  by  Vitruvius. 
The  free  youths  were  instructed  in  gymnastics, 
by  a   paidoiribes   (iratdoTpifiT/c)j  while  the  pro- 
feeaional    athletes  were  train^  by  a  gymnast 
(yvfAvaoTTjg).    The  whole  institution  was  super- 
inteDded   by  the   gymnasiarch  (yvfivaatdpxm)- 
Wlijle,  ongmaUy,  cymnasia  were  only  places  for 
bodily  exercises,  they  were  afterwards  used  by 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  teachers  of  various 
jscnences  as  places  for  instructing  their  pupils. 
Thus  Plato  taught  in  the  Academy  and  Aristotle 
in  the  Lyceum  of  Athens. — ^llie  Roman  republic 
had  no  special  buildings  which  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  gymnasia;  during  the 
Teign  of  the  emperors,  the  public  baths  {Hiermce) 
served  for  the  same  purpose,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  gradually  absorbed  liie  gymnasia.    (See 
Petersen, Das  (Ji/mnasium derwnechen.lSoS.) 
(2)  In  modern  times,  the  name  gymnasium 
has  been  commonly  applied  in  Germany,  since 
the  time  of  J.  A.  Wolf,  to  those  schools  which 
prepare  students  for  the  universities.     Some 
'  of  these  institutions,  while  holding  the  rank  of 
a  gymnasium,  have  different  names,  as  pceda- 
gogium,  lyceum,  Oelehrteiischide,  Lfrndesschulcy 
F^rstenschuie.    This  class  of  schools  has  gradu- 
ally developed  from  the  cathedral  and  convent 
schools  (q.  V.)  of  the  middle  ages,  which  were 
designed  to  impart  to  the  youth  of  the  country 
the  highest  instruction  accessible  in  those  times, 
especially  that  needed  for  the  priesthood.   After 
the  establishment  of  the  universities,  the  cath- 
edral and  convent  school  assumed  the  character 
of  preparatory  schools.    Their  number  increased 
rapidly,  and  the  course  of  studies  was  steadily 
enlarged.    In  addition  to  the  schools  attached 
to  caSiedral  chapters  and  convents,  a  number 
of  schools  of  a  smular  rank  were  founded  by  the 
municipal  authorities  of  many  of  the  larger 
towns,  as  well  as  by  many  princes.    The  revival 
of  classical  studies,  in  the  loth  century,  greatly 
added  to  the  reputation  and  social  position  of 
these  schools.    At  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
Melanchthon  introduced  more  exalted  views  of 
iJasdcal  studies   as  the   basis  of  the  classical 
school ;  and  the  educational  efforts  made  by  the 
Jesuits  provoked  a  rivalry  which,  in  many  re- 
spects, nad  a  beneficent   influence,     llie  civil 
ware  and  religious  conflicts  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th 
centuries  caused  a  stand-still  for  a  time,  and 
pogress  was  not  resumed  until  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century.  A.  H.  Francke  (q.  v.)  the  founder 
of  the  celebrated  institutions  at  Halle,  favored, 
like  all  the  Pietists,  the  realisticj  in  preference 
to  the  humanistic,  studies  and  secured  the  in- 
troduction of  geography  and  history  as  branches 
of  instruction,  and  the  appointment  of  special 
teachere  of  mathematics.     But  Gesner  (q.  v.), 
Heyne,  (q.  v.),  and  oUier  champions  of  classical 


studies,  fully  secured  their  preponderance.  The 
opposition  made  to  the  classics  by  the  Philan- 
thropists strengthened  rather  than  weakened 
their  position.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  a  thorough  reform  of  the  gymnasia  was 
inaugurated  in  Prussia,  and  gradually  carried 
into  effect  in  all  the  German  states.  The  new 
arrangement  sanctioned  the  predominance  of 
classical  studies,  but,  at  the  same  time,  provided 
for  an  improved  plan  of  teaching  the  realistic 
branches;  such  as  the  natural  sciences,  ^jeography, 
and  mathematics.  The  supervisoiy  right  of  the 
churches  was  restricted  to  religious  instruction ; 
and  the  supreme  control  of  aU  the  institutions 
of  learning  passed  into  the  hands  of  ^e  state 
government  llie  gymnasia  now  hold  in  the  Ger- 
man states  a  privOeged  position,  since  no  young 
man  can  be  matrici^ted  for  any  faculty  of  the 
university  without  havinir  passed  a  final  examina- 
tion at  the  gymnasium.  Violent  attacks  have  been 
made  upon  this  privileged  position,  and  specially 
upon  tne  important  mace  which  the  course  of 
Btudiee  of  the  gymnafda  asigim  to  the  clasical 
languages;  and,  m  some  countries,  ^e  government 
has  so  nur  yielded  to  the  growing  opposition  as  to 
organize  real  gvmnasia,  in  which  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  altogether  dropped,  and  the  l^tin  at  least 
greatly  reduced.  (See  Kkal  Schools.)  But  the 
oiganization  of  the  real  gymnasia  is  far  from  be- 
ing completed,  and  governments  and  legislatures 
appear  to  be  incUnra  to  uphold,  in  the  main,  the 
ngnts  of  the  classical  gymnasium.  The  defenders 
of  the  course  of  instruction  as  pursued  in  the 
gymnasia  chiefly  rest  their  pleas  upon  the  argu- 
ment that  the  present  course,  in  its  entirety,  is 
best  suited  to  elevate  the  pupils  of  these  institu- 
tions to  the  level  of  our  modem  civilization,  ancl 
to  fit  them  to  become  intelligent  members  of 
modem  society.  The  superintendence  of  the  gym- 
nasia is  exercised  either  by  the  ministry  of 
educational  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  or,  in  some 
states,  by  a  supreme  educational  council.  They 
are,  at  stated  times,  examined  by  school  coun- 
cilors. At  the  head  of  a  gymnasium,  is  a  rector, 
or  director,  and  the  number  of  teachere  varies 
with  the  number  of  the  classes.  No  one  can  be 
appointed  a  teacher  who  has  not  studied  at  a 
umversity,  and  passed  an  examination  before  a 
commision  appSl  by  the  govemnient.  Id 
Prussia,  a  gymnasium  is  generally  divided  into 
six  classes,  called  prima j  secunda,  teriiaj  quarta, 
quintay  and  sexta.  The  three  higher  classes  are 
generally  subdivided  into  two  divisions,  ihe  upper 
and  the  lower.  The  time  usually  spent  in  a  class, 
or  in  a  division  of  one  of  the  higher  classes,  is 
one  year ;  and,  a  full  course,  at  a  Prussian  gym- 
nasium, generally  requires  nine  years.  In  Bava- 
ria, a  gymnasium  has  four  classes,  and  a  prepar- 
atory school  (called  a  I^atin  school),  whicn  com- 
prises five  classes.  In  Austria,  the  gymnasia 
were  thoroughly  reorganized  in  1849,  and  now 
resemble,  in  their  essential  features,  in  Austria 
proper  as  well  as  in  Hungary,  the  institutions  of 
Germany.  In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
the  gymnasia  have  the  same  characteristics  as 
those  of  Germany.     In  Italy,  the  gymnasium 
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consists  of  five  classes  which  correspond  to  the 
lower  classes  of  a  German  gymnasium.  It  serves 
as  a  preparatory  school  to  the  lyceum,  which  has 
three  classes.  In  Russia,  the  gymnasium  has  seven 
classes,  besides  a  preparatory  class.  The  German 
gymnasia  resemble  the  Scotch  grammar  and 
mffh  schools,  and  only  differ  from  the  English 
puDlic  schools  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
m  being  day  schools,  instead  of  the  centers  of 
large  boarding  establishments.  The  literature 
relating  to  gymnasiums  is  very  numerous.  —  See, 
on  the  German  gymnasium,  the  model  of  the 
others,  Wiss,  Encydopddie  tind  Methodologie 
der  Oi/mnasialstudien  (1830) ;  Roth,  Gymna- 
sialrPddagogik  Q865);  La  as,  Gymnasium  und 
Realschtde  (1875) ;  Barnard,  Public  Education 
in  Europe  Q854). 

GTMNASTIOS  (Gr.  yvfivoffruc^,  from  yy/w$f, 
naked),  a  system  of  bodily  exercises  designed 
to  develop  muscular  strength,  and  to  promote 
general  physical  culture  and  health.  In  the 
article  on  Calisthenics,  this  subject  has  already 
been  treated  as  far  as  it  comprehends  those 

Sht  physical  exercises  which  are  especially 
apted  for  females,  although  freauently  used 
in  the  education  of  persons  of  the  other  sex.  The 
term  gymnastics  was  anciently  used  to  denote 
the  bodily  exercises  exclusively  of  bojrs  and  men, 
because  those  who  performed  them,  in  public  or 
in  private,  were  either  entirely  mdced,  or  only 
wore  a  short  tunic,  called  x^'''*^^-  Among  the  an- 
cients, particularly  the  Greeks,  gymnastics  con- 
stitutea  the  most  essential  part  of  education  ; 
and  there  was  not  a  Greek  town  of  any  impor- 
tance that  did  not  have  its  gvmnasium,  or  place 
for  the  rejfular  physical  trainmg  of  youth,  which 
was  supplied  with  baths,  accommodations  for 
athletic  contests,  and  conveniences  also  for  the 
philosophers,  sophists,  and  teachers,  with  their 
pupils,  and  all  others  who  attended  for  intellect- 
ual instruction  or  amusement  The  laws  of 
Solon  regulated  the  management  of  these  gym- 
nasia among  the  Athenians.  One  of  these  laws 
forbade  all  adults  to  enter  a  gymnasium  while 
the  boys  were  encaged  in  their  exercises ;  but  it 
was  the  practice  for  adults  to  attend  for  exercise 
at  other  times  of  the  day,  or  in  other  portions 
of  the  building,  specially  set  apart  for  men.  Un- 
til boys  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  gymnastics 
constituted  but  a  part  of  their  education ;  but, 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  it  seems  to  have  ab- 
sorbed nearly  their  whole  attention.  At  Athens, 
and  in  all  the  Ionian  states,  females  were  never 
permitted  to  attend  the  gymnasium ;  but  at 
Sparta,  and  in  some  of  the  other  Doric  states, 
unmarried  women  attended,  and  took  part  in,  the 
exercises,  dressed  in  the  ,t"'^>''  Instruction  was 
given  by  regular  teachers  who  were  supposed 
to  understand  the  physioloffical  effects  of  each 
exercise,  and  thus  to  be  able  to  assign  to  every 
youth  such  exercises  as  were  best  suited  to  his 

g articular  case,  (iymnastics.  at  first,  compre- 
ended  agonislics  (the  exercises  of  the  public 
games)  and  atltHics,  or  proft^onal  jyymnaatics 
as  practiced  by  the  athletes :  but,  in  later  times, 
these  were  entirely  separated ;  and  the  gymnasia 


became  places  exclusively  for  physica]  edocatioo 
and  training.     (See  Athens  and   Gtmnashti. 
There  was  aJmost  entire  uniformity  in  the  eitr- 
cises  of  the  different  gymnasia  in  various  pans 
of  Greece  ;  the  Dorians,  however,  made  the  mrd- 
ening  of  the  body,  as  a  preparation  for  militarr 
life,  a  paramount  aim ;  while  the  Atheniang.  ami 
the  lonians  in  general,  sought  to  impart  gran- 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  strength,  to  the  body  aod 
its  movements,  and  to  make  physical  health  ^ 
basis  of  a  sound   and  vigorous  nund.    Tbe» 
exercises  partook  largely  of  the  nature  of  gum^. 
among  which  we  find  mentioned  (I)  that  <^  the 
ball  (a6aipiai^) ,  played  in  various  ways ;  (2)  that  ct 
the  rope,  a  boy  holding  each  end,  and  one  tTjine 
to  pull  the  other  across  a  line ;  (3)  that  of  the  tcf-. 
played  very  much  as  in  our  own  time ;  (4)  tit 
game  of  Jive  stones  (TrevTch^oc),  Jike  the  j«k- 
stones  of  our  day ;  (5)  that  of  a  rope  drawn  cnrtr 
a  post  on  t^e  opposite  sides  of  wnich  two  bqn 
stood  and  tried  to  pull  each  other  np  off  tltt 
ground.     Besides   these,    the    more    impoitut 
exercises  were  swimming,  riding,  throwing  the 
^uoit  and  javelin,  jumping  and  leaping,  wre» 
ling,  boxing,  running,  and  dEmcing.    Axunig  tlr 
Greeks,  gymnastics  was  closely  allied  to  the  wd- 
ical  art,  because  systematic  bodily  ex^cse  w 
considered  to  constitute  not  only  an  importect 
means  of  preserving  health,  but  a  certam  cw 
for  a  large  class  of  diseases.    They  thus  reoo^ 
nized  the  principle  on  which  Ling  has  based  hk 
svstem  of  kitiesipatJiy^  or  movement'-care.   Tj 
the  curative  effects  of  exercise,  Galen,  CelsK. 
and  some  other  ancient  physicians  refer  in  wori[» 
still  extant. — In  the  middle  ages,  there  wis  ik> 
use  of  gymnastics,  strictly  speaking;  the  exer- 
cises employed  in  education  partakiiKr  ntbo' 
of  the  nature  of  athletics,  and  being  ahnoet  ex- 
clusively for  military  training  or  drill,  or  tbe 
knightly  amusement  of  the  tournament  Aidooi: 
the  lower  orders,  archery,  foot-racing,  wr»tlin|[. 
the  use  of  the  quarter-staff,  etc.,  were  common 
athletic  sports ;  but  there  was  no  such  thing « 
a  systematic  series  of  exercises  for  muacnlir 
development,  until  Basedow  (q.  v.)  introduced 
gymnastics,  as  a  part  of  education,  in  the  Phi- 
lanihropin  at  Dessau ;  and  subsequently  (1784| 
Salzmann  adopted  tiie  same  system  for  his  in- 
stitute,   (jutsmuths  extensively  introduced  the 
practice  of  gymnastics  into  Prussian  schools,  anl 
wrote  several  works  on  the  subject  (Gyrnnastii 
fur  die  Jugend,  1793 ;  and  Turtibuch/ir  dtf 
S&hne  des    Vaterlandes,  1817).     A  still  more 
valuable  work   was  Encydopddie   der  Leibe$- 
nbungen  (1804—18),  by  Vieth,  a  pupO  of  tbe 
PhUnnthropin  at  Dessau.  Pestalozzi  also  favored 
gymnastic  training  as  an  importtuit  instrumental- 
ity in  the  general  culture  of  man.    In  1810, 
Jahn  still  further  extended  the  system ;  and  the 
next  year,  under  \m  direction,  was  opened  it 
Berlin  the  first  public  Tumplafz,  the  object  d 
which  was  not  only  to  encourage  physical  deTef- 
opment  but  patriotic  fervor  among  the  yonag 
men,  in  opposition  to  the  aggressive  schemeeol 
Nai>ole()n  1.     .Vfter  serving  m  the  army  in  de- 
fense of  his  country,  Jahn  resumed  the  mtiufg^ 
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meat  of  his  gymnastic  schools ;  but  the  govern- 
ment,  finding  their  influence  favorable  to  the 
spread  of  liberal  ideas,  suppressed  them  (1818). 
The  system  was,  however,  adopted  in  England, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  some  other 
countries,  and  became  widely  popular ;  and,  in 
1842,  the  king  of  Prussia  ordered  the  intro- 
duction of  these  exercises,  as  a  part  of  the 
school  system.  The  tuni-vereiyte  also  spread 
from  Germany  to  the  United  States,  where  they 
are  now  very  numerous, 

As  a  department  of  education,  gymnastics  re- 
quires very  careful  regulation,  having  reference 
to  the  age  and  physical  constitution  of  the  pupil. 
Much  injury  may  be  done  by  requiring  all  the 
members  of  a  school  or  of  a  class  to  peru)rm  the 
same  exercises,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  violent 
character  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
up  to  the  age  of  16,  for  -the  ordinary  purpose 
of  physical  development  and  health,  boys  need 
any  tning  niore  than  abundant  opportimity  and 
time  for  the  out-door  sports  and  recreations  in 
which  their  natural  activity  will  generally  prompt 
them  to  engage.  Beyond  that  age,  gymnastic 
exerdses,  properly  regulated,  may  be  made  the 
means  of  laying  the  foundation  of  permanent 
strength  and  health.  Military  drill  is  often  in- 
troduced into  schools  and  colleges,  and  is  foimd 
an  efficient  substitute  for  gymnastic  exercises,  or 
%n  excellent  auxiliary  to  ^em.  The  testimony 
of  educators  is  uniformly  favorable  to  this  kind 
of  exercise  in  boys'  schools,  not  only  as  an  effect- 
ive means  of  physical  culture,  but  as  imparting 
habits  of  attention,  order,  subordination,  and 
prompt  obedience.  For  schools  of  most  grades, 
and  for  either  sex,  light  gymyiastics  has  been 
found  to  supply  appropriate  and  efficient  exer- 
cise. Of  this  character  is  the  new  system  of 
gymnastics  by  Dio  Lewis  and  others,  the  dis- 
tmgmshing  peculiarity  of  which  is  its  complete 
adaptation  to  eveiy  physical  constitution  and 
degree  of  strength.  It  dispenses  with  all  fixed 
and  cumbrous  apparatus,  and  only  employs  such 
implements  as  bags  of  beans,  light  poles,  or 
wands,  rings,  india-rubber  straps  with  handles, 
etc.  The  exercises,  being  light  and  simple,  can 
be  performed  in  any  room  or  hall ;  and  yet  their 
endleas  variety  is  such  as  to  briuff  into  healthful 
exercise  every  part  of  the  muscmar  system  and, 


at  the  same  time,  to  give  a  pleasing,  recreative 
occupation  to  the  mind.  Tms  is  especially  the 
case  when  they  are  regulated  by  the  rhythm  of 
music.  (See  Calisthkkics.)  Those  violent  exercises 
ordinarily  called  cUhleticSt  such  as  boat-racing, 
jumping,  putting  the  weight,  throwing  the  ham- 
mer, etc.,  have,  during  the  last  30  or  40  years, 
been  very  popular,  particularly  in  the  English 
universities.  Boat-racing,  in  particular,  bom  in 
British  and  American  universities  and  colleges, 
has  absorbed  very  much  of  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  excited  much  inter-coUegiate  rivalry. 
These  sports  have  been,  for  some  time,  encouraged 
as  favorable  to  physical  culture;  but  iheir  desir- 
ability has  been  recently  called  in  question,  and 
many  educators  are,  at  present,  strongly  disposed 
to  repress  all  such  inter<x)llegiate  contests,  (1]  as 
leading  to  many  vices,  such  as  drinking,  bettmg, 
gambling,  etc.;  (2)  as  dan^rous  to  health,  in 
consequence  of  the  excessive  strain  upon  the 
physic^  strength  which  they  require;  (3)  as 
making  mere  bodilv  strength  and  its  triumphs 
almost  exclusively  the  aim  of  the  college  student, 
or,  at  any  rate,  secondary  to  intellectual  and 
moral  culture ;  and  (4)  as  absorbing  too  much 
of  the  time,  attention,  and  efforts  of  tne  students, 
and  thus  preventing  the  successful  prosecution 
of  their  studies.  Of  course,  all  these  evils  result 
from  that  excessive  spirit  of  rivalry  or  emulation, 
which  is  too  often  encouraged  by  injudicious 
parents  and  teachers,  by  unduly  exaggerating 
the  value  of  success  in  these  athletic  contests. 
Let  these  exercises  be  commended  and  encour- 
aged as  of  intrinsic  value,  not  as  the  means  of 
attaining  a  useless,  barren  victory  in  a  boat-race 
or  other  contest,  but  as  the  necessary  means  of 
cultivating  those  powers  and  virtues  which  are 
to  enable  the  student  to  run  a  brave,  manly,  and 
Christian  course  through  life,  meeting  all  its 
emei^ncies  not  only  with  courage  but  physical 
endurance,  and  no  objection  can  possibly  be 
made  to  them. — See  Markby,  Practical  Essays 
on  Education,  s.  v.  Athletics  (London,  1868); 
ScHREBER,  Kinesiatrik  (Leipsic,  1852);  Nahl, 
Instructions  in  Gymnastics  (San  Francisco, 
1863);  Wood,  Manual  (f  Physical  Exercises 
(N.  Y.,  1867);  Ravenstein  and  Hullby,  Gym- 
nastics and  Athletics  (London,  1867).  (See  also 
Calisthenics.) 


HABIT,  a  tendency  to  repeat  the  same 
action,  more  or  leas  unconsciously,  or  an  inclina- 
tion for  the  pursuits,  occupations,  or  states  to 
which  the  body  or  the  mind  nas  become  familiar 
by  use.  Habit,  as  an  automatic  tendency,  takes 
a  wide  range,  not  only  extending  over  all  our 
mental  and  bodily  acts,  but  including  likewise 
our  moods  of  mind,  our  sources  of  indulgence, 
pleasure,  ease,  and  recreation,  and  comprenend- 
ing  also,  either  by  improvement  or  debasement, 
op  entire  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  The 
fiiifolar  facility  which  is  acquired  by  repeated 
^<^on,  in  accomplishing  what  at  first  was  either 


difficult  or  impossible,  has  never  been  satisfao- 
torily  explainea.  The  fact,  however,  is  univer- 
sally recognized  in  the  old  saying,  "  Habit  is 
second  nature,"  as  also  in  the  useful  educa- 
tional maxim,  "  Practice  makes  perfect."  "  It 
conditions,"  says  Rosenkranz  (Pedagogics  as  a 
System),  "formally  all  progress ;  for  that  which  is 
not  yet  become  habit,  but  which  we  perform  with 
design  and  an  exercise  of  our  will,  is  not  yet  a 
part  of  ourselves."  Physiologists  profess  to  find 
a  reason  for  this  power  of  habit,  in  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves;  and  some  psychologists  trace 
mental  habits  to  the  association  of  ideas.    The 
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extent  to  whidi  habit  inflnenoes  the  duDj  life  of 
every  one— even  the  youngest  child,  can  scaroely 
be  realized,     (^onaciously  or  unconsciously,  it 
enters,  in  some  shape,  into  every  effort  at  con- 
tinuous action,  phvmcal  or  mental,  and  more  or 
leas  controls  it.    From  the  dawn  of  intelligence, 
when  the  child  first  takes  cognizance  of  material 
things,  all  throu^  the  pericxl  of  self -education, 
whicn  precedes  systematic  instruction,  it  is  form- 
ing, of  itself,  habits  of  observation,  comparison, 
and  generalization,  which  are  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  intellectual  activity.    So 
iB  it  also  forming  those  habits  which,  taken  to- 
gether, make  up  what  is  called  disposition,  tem- 
per, etc.     It  is  this  tendency  to  contract  habits 
which  gives  such  plasticity  to  the  minds  and 
characters  of  youth,  and  which  really  underlies 
the  power  and  office  of  education ;  for  what  we 
caH  training  is  nothing  more  than  giiiding  and 
regulating  the  formation  of  habit.    This  remtion 
of  habit  to  education  has  never  been  more  clearly 
or  forcibly  illustrated  than  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  beautiful  allegory  called  the  Vision  of  TVteo- 
fhre :    *'  As  Education  led  her  troop  up  the 
mountain,  nothing  was  more  observable  than 
that  she  was  frequently  giving  them  cautions  to 
beware  of  Habits ;  and  was  calling  out  to  one 
or  another  at  every  step,  that  a  Habit  was  en- 
snaring them ;   that  they  would  be  under  the 
dominion  of  Habit  before  they  perceived  their 
danger ;  and  that  those  whom  Habit  should  once 
subdue,  had  little  hope  of  r^aining  their  liber- 
ty."   While  it  is  the  period  of  formal  education, 
at  which  the  child  especiallv  needs  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  influence  of  habit,  to  some  ex- 
tent and  in  some  respects,  the  watchful  care  of 
the  educator  is  required  even  from  the  earliest 
infancy  to  prevent  the  formation  of  injurious 
and  almost  meradicable  habits ;  indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  a  child  who,  on  being  sent  to  school  for 
the  firet  time,  will  not  be  found  to  have  con- 
tracted habits,  both  physical  and  mental,  which 
the  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to  strive  to 
correct.    One  of  his  most  important  functions 
will  be  to  detect  and  eradicate  bad  habits,  as  a 
kind  of  morbid  growth ;  for,  like  weeds,  these 
habits  not  only  cumber  the  ground  themselves, 
but  render  it  sterile  for  any  other  productions. 
For  example,  what  can  be  done  wi«i  that  most 
troublesome  of  all  cases, — a  "  spoiled  child,"  un- 
til the  habits  of  self-indulgence,  self-will,  way- 
ward caprice,  and  despotic  control  of  dthers, 
which  characterize  it,  are  eradicated,  or  super- 
seded  by  other  dispositions?      So,  too,  with 
habits  of  deceit,  falsehood,  cruelty,  and  many 
others  that  are  apt  to  spring  up  in  even  very 
young  minds.     In  regard  to  the  intellect,  the 
same  principle  holds  true  ;  for  that  natural  de- 
velopment which   precedes  formal    instruction 
may.  indeed,  be  luxuriant,  but  cannot  be  regular. 
The  mind  of  the  most  active  child,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  present  the  very  best  opportu- 
nities for  development,  if  it  has  been  left  entirely 
to  itself,  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  settled 
ways  of  observing,  thinking,  and  speaking  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  correct ;  and,  b^des,  it 


will  generaQy  have  beo(xne  impokive^  impatieDt 
of  anv  continuous  attaation,  and  prone  to  pm 
rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another,  in  ob^dicixr 
to  a  mere  momentary  fancy  or  impulse.    It  ¥i3. 
therefore,  be  generally  found  that  cdiildren.  oc 
being  fiist  subjected  to  i^gular  instroctioD,  need 
to  hftve  habits  of  attention  formed,  in  place  of 
those  of  inattention,  which  have  been  impbiited 
by  their  own  unconscious  and  unregulated  actTT- 
ity.     (See  Attentiok.)     There  are  others,  how- 
ever, of  a  less  general  character  which  wiU  de- 
mand special  effort.    As  an  instance,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  objectionaMe  habits,  and  fa- 
haps  one  of  the  most  common,  is  the  unconscios 
substitution  in  the  child's  mind  of  the  symbol 
for  the  thing  symbolized.    This  will  be  mtni- 
,  fested  by  most  children  when  shown,  for  euDh 
'  pie,  the  picture  of  a  horse,  and  asked  to  state 
what  it  is.     Usuallv  the  answer  will  be,  ** It  iii. 
horse;"  from  the  nalnt  of  confounding  thiii^ 
,  with  their  representatives.      Hence,  the  unre- 
sisting facility  with  which  children  yield  their 
'  minds  to  mere  memorizing  and   rote-learning. 
I  the  effect  of  which  is  to  confirm  the  bad  habn 
I  referred  to,  and,  in  its  final  result,  to  extingai^ 
!  intelligence  and  destroy  mental  activity.   While 
i  some  of  the  habits  which  demand  the  teacher* 
!  attention  at  this  early  stage,  are  common  to  all 
'  children,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  there  an 
i  others  of  great  variety,  dependent  upon  eitker 
I  peculiar  traits  of  character  or  peculiar  dream- 
stances  of  early  life.    The  law  of  the  formstioD 
of  habit  is  repetition  or  exercise.     This  is  recog- 
nized in  many  departments  of  instruction,  ai  ao 
indispensable  means  of  imparting  facility,  readi- 
ness, and  promptitude,  without  which  certain  a^ 
complishments  could  not  be  made,  or  ii  made, 
would  be  comparatively  useless.     For  eiampfe. 
of  what  value  would  the  multiplication  table  be 
if  its  use  required  a  conscious  effort  of  mind  at 
every  application  of  any  of  its  details?    TTk 
same  pnnciple  is  illustrated  by  the  phiying  d  t 
musical  instrument,  by  the  use  of  language  in 
speaking  and  writing,  and  by  the  varied  bodflr 
movements  needed  m  daily  Ufe.     Good  faabm 
should  be  formed  at  as  early  a  pmod  as  poeable; 
because  experience  shows  tnat,  when  thoroagUy 
established  in  childhood  or  youth,  thev  genenllr 
continue,  with  more  or  less  strength,  throogfa 
life.     Hence  the  importance  of  making  tte 
qualities  and  observances  habitual,  whidi  con- 
stitute the  elements  of  practical  success  in  erery 
walk  of  life ;  such  as  punctuaUty,  order,  Kg^Ia^ 
ity,  and  perseverance ;  to  which  may  be  added 
neatness,  courtesy,  attention  to  the  wants  d 
others,  forbearance,  and  self-confax)!.     For  tlie 
same  reason,  bad  habits  should  be  eradicated  be^ 
fore  they  have  reached  that  mature  state,  after 
which  they  scarcely  ever  entirely  disapnear.    It 
is,  indeed,  rarely  the  case  that  thorouglily  fi«d 
habits  are  wholly  removed :  hence,  the  teacber 
should  strive  to  counteract  their  evil  influence, 
or  neutralize  their  activity,  by  implanting  tb« 
of  a  contrary  nature.    In  dealing  with  die  had 
habits  of  children,  the  teacher  should  appreciate, 
and  make  due  allowance  for,  the  ioroe  of  habit 
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Fie  cannot  uproot  them  at  once  and  by  violence. 
\s  time  is  an  important  element  in  their  fonna- 
ion,  so  is  it  also  m  their  eradication ;  and,  there- 
ore,  the  child  is  to  be  led  along  a  divergent 
>ath  which,  by  decrees,  will  conduct  him  away 
rom  ihe  vicious  unpulse  which,  all  the  while, 
ends  to  overpower  his  best  resolutions.  "  Either 
ve  should  not  attempt  the  conquest  of  habit," 
ays  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  Practical  Education^ 
'  or  we  should  persist  till  we  have  vanquished, 
rhe  confidence  which  the  sense  of  success  will 
^ive  the  pupil  will  probably,  in  his  owe  opinion, 
36  thougnt  well  worthy  of  the  price.     Neither 
tns  reason  nor  his  will  was  in  fault;   all  he 
wanted  was  strength  to  break  the  diminutive 
chains  of  habit,  which,  it  seems,  have  power  to 
BnfeeWe  the  captives  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  they  are  worn.       Whatever 
force  or  coercion  may  be  found  necessary  for 
this  purpose  should  be  gradually  relaxed,  till  the 
child  has  formed,  to  some  extent  the  habit  of  self- 
control;   which  will  become  the  foundation  of 
most  other  good  habits.     The  implanting  of 
particular  habits  must  not,  however,  be  deemed 
the  whole  of  moral  training ;  there  must  be  the 
culture  of  conscientiousness,  of  intelligence,  of 
self-respect,  of  a  constant  impression  and  recog- 
nition of  the  Divine  presence,  and  of  all  the 
other  principles  of  human   nature,  by  means  of 
which  it  rises  to  the  higher  plane  oi  moral  re- 
sponsibility, consciously  exercising  its  own  facul- 
ties, not  blindly  obeyinghabitual  tendencies  re- 
ceived from   others.      Froperly   educated,  the 
human  being,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  will  and 
conscience,  enlists  the  power  of  habit  in  support, 
of  his  own  moral  conclusions,  making  a  useful 
servant  of  that  by  which  so  many  others  are 
hopelessly  enslaved.    In  this  connection,  Rosen- 
kranz  says. "  Education  must  procure  for  the 
pupil  the  power  of  being  able  to  free  himself 
from  one  habit  and  to  adopt  another.     Through 
his  freedom,  he  must  be  able  not  only  to  re- 
nounce any  habit  formed,  but  to  form  a  new 
one ;  and  he  must  so  govern  his  system  of  habits 
that  it  shall  exhibit  a  constant  pr^ress  of  de- 
velopment into  greater  freedom.     We  must  dis- 
ciplme  ourselves,  as  a  means  toward  the  ever- 
changing  realization  of  the  good  in  us,  constantly 
to  form  and  to  break  habits."      And  it  is  in  the 
attainment  of  this  grand  object  of  self-culture, 
that  habit  may  rencfer  the  iinportant  aid  referred 
to,  in  making  the  exercise  of  self-criticism,  con- 
scientious watchfulness  of  our  own  conduct,  and 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion, 
jasy  and   continuous    by  becoming    habitual. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  man  for  whom  ecnication  has 
done  all  that  it  can  do,  within  the  utmost  scope 
of  its  power,  truly  finds  habit  not  lus  master 
but  his  mcgt  usef id  servant  and  friend. 

HADLEY,  James,  a  distinguished  American 
^olar  and  educator,  was  bom  in  Fairfield, 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  30.,  1821,  and  died 
»i  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Nov.  14.,  1872.  At  the  age 
^  21,  he  graduated  at  Yale  College. at  the  head 
of  hig  daas ;  and  in  1845,  completed  a  course  of 
*^^  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  New  Haven. 


The  same  year,  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
teacher  of  the  Greek  language  in  Yale  College, 
fiUing  successively  the  positions  of  tutor,  assistant 
OTofessor,  and,  m  1851,  professor,  succeeding 
President  Woolsey  in  the  latter  position.  He 
was  a  man  of  profound  and  variea  scholarship, 
including  linguistic,  philological,  and  mathemat- 
ical attainments.  He  was  versed  not  only  in 
the  classical  languages,  but  in  most  of  the  oriental, 
including  SanSuit,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ar- 
menian; also  in  the  Gothic,  and  in  many  of 
the  modem  languages.  He  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  its  president.  He 
wrote  the  History  of  tlie  English  I^mguage  for 
the  introduction  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  and 
published  a  Greek  grammar  (1860).  and  Ekm^ils 
of  the  Chreek  Language  (1869}  His  essay  on 
the  Greek  accents  was  translated  into  German, 
and  republished  in  Curtius  s  Studien  zttr  grie- 
chischen  und  laieinischen  Clrammatik,  He  was 
also  the  author  of  Lectures  an  Roman  LaWy  and 
Essays  Philological  and  Critical,  which  were 
edited  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  and  published 
after  his  death  (1873). 

HAEHN,  Johann  Friedricli,  a  German 
educator,  bom  in  1710;  died  in  1789.  After  being 
for  a  time  teacher  and  inspector  of  the  schom 
connected  with  the  monastery  at  Bergen,  he  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Hecker  (q.  v.),  and,  in  1753,  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  latter's  real  school,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  perfected  his  method  of  instruction.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  text-books  for  his  pupils,  a 
compendium  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
military  art,  in  synopses.  In  the  arrangement 
of  these  synopses,  lies  the  peculiarity  of  his  meth- 
od, called  the  tabular  or  litei-al  method,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  first  letters  of  the  principal 
subjects  of  instruction  were  written  on  the  board, 
with  the  principal  sentences  contained  in  the 
lesson,  which  were  put  down  in  tabular  form. 
By  these  means,  he  designed  to  facilitate  not  only 
the  memorizing  of  the  lessons,  but  to  produce 
thoroughness  and  thoughtfulness  in  the  study  of 
each  subject.  In  every  lesson,  he  illustrated  his 
instmction  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of  ob- 
jects, of  which  he  had  a  laige  collection.  His 
method  was  copied  and  perfected  by  Felbiger 
(q.  v.),  but  graduallv  fell  into  disuse  as  bemg 
sowewhat  impracticable.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  gprm- 
nasium  in  Aurich,  which  position  he  retained 
until  his  death. 

HALF-TIME  SCHOOLS,  a  class  of  sdioola 
which,  as  the  name  denotes,  hold  their  sessions 
during  only  one  half  of  each  day,  thus  aflfording 
an  opportunity  to  a  numerous  class  of  children, 
employed  in  workshops,  factories,  stores,  etc.,  to 
attend  school  without  giving  up  their  employ- 
ments. They  are  thus  kindred,  in  object,  with 
evening  schools,  which  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be 
considered  as  half-time  schools.  The  half-time 
system  is  encouraged  in  England  by  a  special 
government  grant,  and  is  said  to  work  well ;  espe- 
ci^y  where,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  employers, 
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the  pupils  (half-timers)  are  made  to  attend  school 
with  regularity.  These  half-time  schools  are  ex- 
amined according  to  the  same  standards  as  fuU- 
time  schools ;  but  the  amount  paid  for  half-time 
regular  attendance  is  only  half  of  that  paid  for 
fuU  time.  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  half-time 
system  is  said  to  have  met  with  encouraging 
results.  This  plan  originates  in  the  effort  to 
adapt  the  public  schools  to  the  circumstances  and 
needs  of  all  classes  of  the  community;  and  thus, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
compulsory  laws.  The  principle,  however,  ad- 
mits of  an  application  without  the  organization 
of  separate  schools,  which  might  be  objectionable 
in  American  communities,  as  establishing  a  class 
system  of  education.  The  same  object  may  be 
carried  out,  it  has  been  suggested,  by  a  lia^- 
time  course  of  study^  with  grades  and  subjects 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  giving  the  half-time 
pupils  a  good  elementary  education  in  a  reduced 
time.  Of  course,  some  degree  of  uniformity 
would  be  sacrificed  by  such  an  arrangement;  but 
it  is  claimed  that  no  real  efficiency  would  be  lost 
in  the  actual  working  of  the  school  system,  or  in 
the  education  received.  On  the  contrarjr,  it  is 
urged  that  the  union  of  labor  and  schoohng  has 
many  advantages,  the  one  assisting  the  other ;  and 
that  the  half-time  pupils  prove,  as  a  rule,  as  apt 
scholars  as  their  full-time  class-mates,  if  not  so  far 
advanced.  Besides,  it  affords  an  encouragement 
to  manual  labor,  and  gives  it  an  honorable  rec- 
ognition, which  is  of  great  importance  in  every 
community,  especially  where  the  boy  who  has 
had  even  an  ordinary  school  education  is  prone 
to  look  down  upon  all  mechanical  trades  and 
artisanship  as  unworthy,  fixing  his  ambition 
rather  upon  mercantile  or  literary  pursuits.  The 
true  interests  of  a  community  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  productive  industry  of  edu- 
cated, skillful,  and  self-respecting  artisans ;  and 
if  the  half-time  system  can  foster,  in  any  d^^ree, 
this  important  dass  of  occupations,  it  deserves 
the  attention  and  support  of  statesmen  and 
educators. 

HALL,  Samuel  Bead,  a  noted  American 
teacher,  the  first  principal  of  the  first  teachers' 
seminary  established  in  the  United  States,  was 
bom  in  Croydon,  N.  H.,  Oct.  27.,  1795.  His 
parents  having  removed  to  Vermont,  he  received 
nis  early  education  in  that  state ;  but  subse- 
auently  attended  an  academy  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  afterwards  studied  theol(^,  and 
entered  the  ministry,  during  the  whole  time, 
however,  teaching  school,  ft  1823,  he  opened 
a  seminary,  the  special  object  of  which  was  to 
educate  teachers.  This  school  was  composed 
chiefly  of  advanced  students,  but  a  class  of 
younger  pupils  was  formed  to  serve  as  a  model 
school.  He  wrote  and  delivered  a  course  of 
Lectures  on  Schonl-keepinff,  and  compiled,  in 
1827,  the  Geography  and  HisUyry  of  Vermont^ 
which  met  with  much  success.  In  1829,  his 
Lectures  were  published ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  English 
department  of  Philips  Academy,  at  Andover. 


While  there,  he  founded  the  American  Sda»l 
Agents'  Society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ea- 
ploy  agents  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  cuajh 
try,  for  the  purpose,  by  lectures  and  othenrie. 
of  awakening  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  edoQ- 
tion.  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  original  fomxit^ 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and.  ii^ 
1833,  read  before  it  a  lecture  on  the  Nemmty 
of  Educating  Teachers,  in  which  he  said,  -Ik 
this  thirty-tliird  year  of  the  19th  century,  tl»rr 
is  not,  in  our  whole  country,  one  seminary  wheiv 
the  educator  of  children  can  be  thoroughly  qnib 
fied  for  his  important  work."  (See  Nooal 
Schools.)  Between  1830  and  1838,  he  puUidi6d 
a  number  of  educational  works,  and  also  cob 
tributed  quite  lai^ly  to  the  Annals  cf  Ed&t*i- 
tion.  In  1837,  he  w'as  appointed  principal  d\ 
teachers*  seminair  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  aiid  aib- 
sequently  filled  the  office  of  county  superint^ 
ent  in  Vermont.  His  efforts  in  benalf  of  wmnal 
school  instruction  were  of  the  most  eameet  and 
devoted  character,  and  did  much  to  awakis 
public  opinion  in  its  behalf. — See  Baiwikd 
American  Teachers  and  Educators. 

HATVITLTOy,  James,  an  English  mercbnt 
was  bom  about  1 769,  and  died  in  l^blin,  in  1831 
He  removed  to  Hamburg  in  1798,  where  he 
learned  the  (German  language  after  a  method  of 
his  own,  which  he  afterwards  advocated  and  pot 
into  practice  under  the  name  of  the  HamiUonioA 
System.  His  method  consisted  in  discarding  tie 
grammar  of  a  language  entirely,  and  teaching  ii 
practically  by  placing  in  the  pupil's  hands  a  book 
of  the  foreign  language  with  a  literal  interlinear 
translation,  giving  always  the  primitive  signifi 
cation  of  each  word,  and  never  varying  it  Br 
translating  thus,  word  for  word,  from  the  fore^ 
language  mto  the  pupil's  own,  and  tiien  bad 
agam,  a  good  general  idea  of  the  language  w 
obtained — a  sort  of  rough-cast  for  practkil  use. 
By  this  method,  of  course,  all  idiomatic  and  fig- 
urative expressions,  secondary  meanii^  of 
words,  etc.,  remained  to  a  certain  extent  unintel- 
ligible, the  learner  getting  only  a  general  idea  d 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  To  go  further 
than  this,  however,  was  bevond  Hamiltcm's  plan^ 
The  Hamiltonian  method  has  had  the  good  dfect 
of  inducing  teachers  of  modem  languages  to  dis- 
card the  old  pedantic  method  of  requiring  tiiestQ- 
dent  to  commit  to  memory  a  full  set  of  paw- 
digms  and  grammatical  rules  before  conmienciM 
the  actual  translation  of  a  single  sentence,  m 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  whidi  ooid- 
bines  the  advantages  of  the  Hamiltonian  method 
with  that  formerly  pursued.  (See  Modeis 
Lanouagrs.) 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  at  Clinton,  Onei- 
da Co.,  New  York,  was  founded  in  1812.  H 
is  not  under  the  control  of  any  religions  de- 
nomination, but  a  majority  of  its  board  of  triBt- 
ees  are  Presbyterians,  or  in  general  sympathj 
with  that  denomination.  The  college  buiWings 
stand  in  a  park  of  15  acroB.  The  institution  bs 
endowments  amounting  to  about  $300,000.  I( 
possesses  a  fine  chemical  laboratory,  improf^ 
philosophical  apparatus,  geological  and  muieral- 
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<^cal  cabinets,  collecdons  in  natural  history,  an 
herbarium,  and  a  well-equipped  astronomiciJ  ob- 
servatory, at  which  25  asteroids  and  2  variable 
stars  have  been  discovered,  by  its  director,  Dr.  C. 
H.  F.  Peters.  The  collie  and  society  libraries 
contain  12,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition  is 
$75  per  year.  There  are  20  permanent  scholar- 
ships of  from  $60  to  3100  a  year  for  the  benefit 
of  needy  and  deserving  students.  The  interest 
of  beneficiary  funds,  amounting  to  about  33000 
a  year,  is  also  distributed  amonff  needy  students. 
The  curriculum  is  the  ordinary  four  years'  course 
of  American  colleges.  A  law  department  was 
opened  in  1855.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  con- 
nected with  the  college,  12  instructors  and  171 
students  ^20  law,  150  collegiate,  and  1  special). 
The  whole  number  of  alumni  was  1,532,  of 
whom  1,054  were  living;  of  graduates  of  the 
law  school,  97.  The  presidents  of  the  college 
have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  Azel  Backus, 
S.T  D.,  1812— 16;  the  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  S.T.D., 
1817—33;  the  Rev.  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight, 
S.  T.  D.,  1833—5;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Penney, 
S.  T.  D.,  183.5—9;  the  Rev.  Simeon  North, 
LLD.,  S.T.  D.,  1839—57;  tiie  Rev.  Samuel 
Ware  Fisher,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1858—66 ;  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Oilman  Brown,  S.T.  D.,  LL.  D., 
the  present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1866. 

HAMIIiTONIAN  METHOD.     See  Ham- 
ilton, James. 

HAMPDEN    SIDNEY    COLLEGE,    in 
Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  7  miles  south  of  Farm- 
ville,  founded  in  1776,  is  under  Presbyterian  con- 
^1.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  institution.   The  college  is  supported 
by  tuition  fees  and  the  interest  on  an  endow- 
ment of  $95,000.    It  adheres  to  the  old  college 
curriculum.    The  cost  of  tuition  is  $60  per  year, 
with  French,  German,  and  civil  engineering  as 
extras.     In  1875  —  6,  there  were  5  instructors 
and  77  students.    The  libraries  contain  about 
7,000  volumes.  The  presidents  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Rev.  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.,  1776—9; 
tlM  Rev.  J.  Blair  Smith,  D.  D.,  1779—89 ;  the 
Rev.  Dury  Lacy,  1789—97  ;  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Alexander,  1797— 1806;  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Reid, 
1806;  the  Rev.  Moses  Hoge,  1807  —  20;  Jo- 
nathan P.  Gushing,  A.  M.,  1821—35 ;  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Baxter,  D.  D.,  1835—6  ;  the  Rev.  D.  L. 
Carroll,  D.  D.,  1836—8;  the  Hon.  Wm.  Max- 
well, 1838—44 ;  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Sparrow,  D.  D., 
1845—7;  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  1847 
-8;  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Green,  D.  D.,  1848  —  56; 
the  Rev.  A.  L.  HoUaday,  1856;  and  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  P.  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  the  present  incmnbent, 
appointed  in  1857. 

HANNIBAL  COLLEGE,  at  Hannibal,  Mo., 
^der  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
^urch.  South,  was  founded,  in  1869,  for  the 
wucation  of  both  sexes.  It  has  an  endowment 
of  35  acres  of  land,  and  possesses  chemical, 
physiological,  astronomical,  and  other  scientific 
^^  philosophical  apparatus.  It  is  supported  by 
tuition  fees.  The  coll^  is  divided  into  3  depart- 
w«nt8 :  preparatory,  high-school,  and  collegiate, 
^liese  three  departments  are  sub-divided  into  six 


schools,  as  follows:  (1)  School  of  English  lUera- 


tare;  (2)  School  of  physics ;  (3)  School  of  Ian- 
guageSy  including  Hebrew,  (ireeK,  Latin,  German, 
and  French,  together  with  lectures  on  comparative 
philology ;  (4)  School  of  mathematics;  (5)  School 
of  meUiphysics  ;  and  (6)  School  of  fine  arts,  in- 
cluding vocal  and  instrumental  music,  painting, 
drawing,  wax-work,  and  worsted  work.  A  com- 
mercial course  and  an  evening  school  have  been 
organized.  The  cost  of  tuition,  in  the  preparatory 
department,  is  810.50  per  quarter ;  in  the  aca- 
demic and  coll^;iate,  $12.50.  In  1875 — 6,  there 
were  11  instructors  and  140  students.  The  Rev. 
J.  F.  Hamilton  was  president  from  1869 — 1871, 
when  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Leo  Baier, 
was  appointed. 

HANOVEB  COLLEGE,  at  Hanover,  Ind., 
organized  in  1827,  and  chartered  in  1833,  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians.  It  has 
a  campus  of  16  acres  and  a  fine  college  build- 
ing. Its  entire  grounds  embrace  over  200  acres. 
The  libraries  contain  about  7,500  volumes.  The 
value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  is 
$145,000 ;  the  amount  of  its  productive  funds, 
$100,000.  Tuition  is  free.  The  institution  has 
a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  department,  the 
latter  comprising  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  10  instructors  and  135 
students  (74  ooUedate  and  61  preparatory^.  The 
Rev.  Greo.  0.  Hidunan,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)  tne  pres- 
ident. 

HARMONY  in  Development,  as  r^ards 
both  the  mental  and  bodily  faculties,  is  now 
viewed  by  educationists  as  the  most  important 
aim  of  education.  "  One  part  of  instruction," 
says  Dittes  (Schule  der  Pddaqogik,  1876),  "must 
not  contradict  another ;  nothing  should  be  neg- 
lected, nothing  exaggerated  ;  all  the  faciUties  of 
the  pupil  should  be  cultivated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  all  the  different  objects  and  depart- 
ments of  education  should  receive  attention, 
without  interruption,  and  in  due  proportion. 
The  intellect  should  not  be  favored  at  the  ex- 

Eense  of  the  moral  and  physical  nature ;  and 
ygienic  considerations  should  not  be  left  out  of 
view.  The  teacher  should  be  especially  careful 
not  to  accord  too  much  time  and  attention  to 
favorite  branches  of  study."  The  latter  is  a  very 
important  admonition.  Every  course  of  study 
should  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  average 
condition  of  the  growing  mind  and  its  needs ; 
and,  therefore,  should  comprise  such  a  variety  of 
subjects  as  will  call  into  exercise  the  different 
mental  powers,  and  thus  become  instruments 
in  their  culture  and  development.  The  scientific 
teacher  will,  however,  watcn  for  decided  peculi- 
arities of  character, — special  aptitudes,  traits  of 
genius,  etc.,  and  will  modify  his  course  of  pro- 
ceeding so  as,  while  giving  scope  for  the  unfold- 
ing of  these  particmar  powers,  or  talents,  not 
to  permit  them  to  repress  the  growth  of  other 
inmspensable  faculties.  Thus,  a  pupil  may  show 
a  special  inclination  and  talent  for  drawing, 
which  may  very  properly  be  allowed  its  fml 
development;  but,  in  doing  this,  the  educator 
is  not  to  permit  all  other  mental  or  manual  oc- 
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cnpations  to  be  neglected.    Indeed,  this  special 
gift  may  be  kept  in  abeyance,  and  stimulus  ap- 
plied, for  a  time  at  least,  to  penmanship,  and  to 
the  study  of  language,  science,  or  other  impor- 
tant subjects.  Home  pupils,  as  a  further  example, 
may  be  too  prone  to  the  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  in  which  case,  they  should  be  requirSi  to 
study  science  or  mathematics.  Others  may  show 
an  almost    exclusive  bent    for  calculation  or 
mathematical  reasoning,  which  must,  of  course, 
be  corrected  by  the  pursuit   of  studies  calling 
into  exercise  other  powers  of  the  mind ;  such  as 
history,  general  literature,  mental   philosophy, 
etc.     Knowledge  is  sometimes  called  the  food  of 
the  mind,  by  the  assimilation  of  which  its  various 
powers  are  nourished ;   hence,  to  continue  the 
metaphor,  there  should  be  a  due  variety  of  this 
food,  and  the  different  kinds  should  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  the  particular  condition  and 
needs  of  the  system  which  is  to  be  supplied  with 
nutriment.    As  iij  physical  education,  if  a  pupil 
manifests  any  signs  of  abnormal  development  or 
morbid  growth,  such,  for  example,  as  distortion 
of  the  limbs  or  curvature  of  the  spine,  continu- 
ous exercises  and    postures  are   prescribed  to 
correct  this  tendency ;  so,  in  every  department 
of  education,  a  harmonious    development  can 
only  result  from  a  discriminative  application  of 
those  agencies  which  call  into  active  and  habitual 
exercise  the  powers  of  mind  and  body.    Such  a 
development  implies,  too,  a  full  recognition  of 
all  the  relations  and  powers  of  the  human  being, 
embracing  not  only  the  cultivation   of   those 
capacities  which  concern  him  as  an  individual, 
but  also  those  on  which  his  happiness  and  use- 
fulness as  a  social  and  moral  being  depend.  How 
miserable  is  the  mere  student,  the  solitary  genius, 
cut  off  from  the  exercise  of  the  social  sympathies 
and  deprived  of  social  enjoyments  by  a  one-sided 
development  I    It  is  no  answer  to  this,  that  the 
world  may  be  benefited  by  his  brilliant  thoughts 
and  his  deep  intuitions ;  for  the  interests  of  the 
individual,  as  such,  claim  consideration ;  and  be- 
sides that,  the  best  creations  of  genius  have  been 
often  impaired  or  marred  by  the  effects  of  tiis 
morbid  development.    Of  tnis  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Poe  are  examples.    The    educator   must 
recognize  that  there  is  a  body,  a  mind,  and  a 
soul  to  be  addressed  and  cultivated ;  and  that 
man  has  social,  moral,  and  religious  faculties, 
without  the  harmonious  development  of  which 
he  cannot  properly  fulfil  his  destiny,  nor  attain 
happiness.    The  special  claims  of  particular  vo- 
cations, it  is  said,  demand  one-sided  culture.    Of 
this  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  preceding  it.  and 
hence  imderlying  it,  there  should  be  such  gene- 
ral culture  as  the  circumstances  of  man,  as  man^ 
require.     Profession  or  business  comprehends, 
in  general,  but  one  relation ;  and  unfortunate, 
therefore,  is  he  who  can  meet  the  demands  of 
only  that  relation,  unable  to  perform  aright  the 
domestic,  social,  political,  and  reli^ous  duties 
which  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  posi- 
tion of  every  person  in  this  life.    In  order  to 
perform  these  duties,  every  person  is  endowed 
with  qiecial  faculties,  wmch,  by  the  want  of 


proper  cultivation  in  early  life,  or  by  disuse, 
may  be  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unfit  for  exerc^ : 
and  the  harmonious  development  of  these  is  the 
only  true  aim  of  education.  If  all  these  iacv^ 
ties  do  not,  at  an  early  age,  receive  their  dw 
share  of  training,  self-education,  at  a  later  peri<¥i 
cannot,  but  within  very  narrow  limits,  soppir 
the  deficiency.  The  individual  will  always  find 
himself  more  or  less  crippled,  because  do  Bel5<m]t- 
ure  can  entirely  supply  the  place  of  eariy  habits 
To  the  doctrine  of  harmonious  developtDent 
it  has  been  objected  that  special  innate  endow- 
ments cannot  be  repressed  by  education  :  and  to 
address  other  faculties  will  only  result  in  bestow- 
ing superficial  accomplishments  of  no  practif^ 
value,  llius  a  youth  of  decided  mathematiciJ 
genius  could  never  become  more  than  an  im- 
perfect linguist ;  and  one  with  special  talent  for 
language  would  be  likely  to  make  but  indiffenst 
attainments  in  science.  Harmonious  devekif^ 
ment,  however,  does  not  require  the  repressEios 
of  special  endowments,  but  the  cultivatioD  *t 
what  may  be  called  the  general  powers,  in  surt 
a  way  as  to  give  support  to  each  particular 
endowment.  A  wise  educational  training,  cc©- 
menced  at  the  earhest  childhood,  and  continutii 
through  each  successive  period  of  the  fonnadyr 
state  of  human  character,  will  not  cmly  fit  i<€ 
any  particular  vocation  for  which  there  may  be  i 
special  bent,  but  will  also  prepare  the  individitti 
for  general  usefulness,  and  render  him  aUe  to 
enjoy  the  wonders  of  science,  and  the  beaatin 
of  nature  and  art,  as  well  as  to  participate  in  all 
other  pleasures  incident  to  his  existence  as  i 
social  and  rational  being.     (See  Gknits.) 

HABNISCH,  Christian  Willielm,  a  Ger- 
man educator  and  writer,  bom  Aug.  28«  17H». 
died  Aug.  18.,  1866.  After  studying  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Halle  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  aiid 
acquainting  himself,  in  Berlin,  with  Pestalozzif 
method,  he  was  appointed,  in  1812,  teacha^  m 
the  training  school  of  Breslau  ;  and,  in  1^21 
director  of  the  training  school  of  Weissmf^ 
In  1847,  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  asioaH 
town,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  18^1 
Soon  afterwards,  he  was  seized  with  insimity.  from 
which  he  never  recovered.    In  his  writui^  as 
well  as  in  all  his  teadiings,  he  gave  a  prcannMot 
place  to  religion,  and  to  bodily  exenases,  sudk  at 
bathing,  gymnastics,  etc.    He  also  took  great 
interest  in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes.    The 
influence  which  he  exerted  on  the  devetopmait 
of  the  common-school  system  of   Prussia,  was 
veiy  considerable.    Among  his  most  import^it 
works  are.   Die  detitschen  VolksschvJen  (1812), 
which  appeared  in  a  revised  form  under  the  titJf 
of  Hanx&uckfnr  das  deiitsche  Volk$schuivegr% 
(1820,  4th  edit,  1839);   BarsMung  und  Bevr- 
theilung   des  BeUrlxmcast^schen  Schtdv^seas 
(1819);  Der  jeUige  Sktndptmki  des  gesammifn 
preussischen  Votksschtdwesens  (1844),  and  Die 
Kunftige  Stelltmg    der   Schvie,   varzvglich  dfr 
Volksschtde,  zu  Kirche,  Staat  rmd  Notts  (184?* . 
The  autobiography  of  Hamisch  was  published 
after  his  death  by  Schmieder  (Mein  Lebois- 
morgeUf  1868). 
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HABTUB,  Samuel,  was  thefion  of  a  Polish 
merchant  of  Ebbing,  Prussia.  His  mother,  be- 
ing an  English  wotnan,  removed  him,  at  an  early 
age,  to  London  (1636J,  where  he  afterwards  be- 
came the  friend  of  Milton,  and  labored  with  him 
for  the  advancement  of  learning.  It  was  to  Hart- 
lib  that  Milton  adreesed  his  Tractate  on  Educa- 
tion, His  attention  was  turned  specially  to  agri- 
culture, for  the  improvement  of  which  he  gave 
freely  of  his  time  and  income,  making  experi- 
ments in  husbandry,  and  publishing  treatises  on 
the  subject,  with  such  assiduity  and  success,  that 
the  parliament  of  Cromwell  voted  him  an  an- 
nuity of  £100,  which  the  succeeding  parliament, 
however,  revoked.  He  rendered  important  ser- 
vice to  the  time  in  which  he  lived  Wnis  publica- 
tion of  Sir  Richard  Weston's  Discourne  mi 
Flanders  Husbandry,  in  1652 ;  and,  probably, 
our  own  time  may  tra<»  a  direct  indebtednea. 
to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  germ  of  the  modem 
agricultural  college  may  be  found  in  his  Pro- 
positiotis  for  erecting  a  College  of  Husbandrt/ 
(London,  1651).  Notwithstanding  his  unselfish 
life  and  great  public  services,  acknowledged  by 
the  annuity  above  mentioned,  he  is  thought  to 
have  died  in  want. — See  Barnard's  Journal  <f 
Education,  vols.  xi.  and  xn. 

HABTSVTLLE  UNIVERSITY,  at  Haits< 
ville,  Ind.,  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  was  chartered  in  1851.  It 
grew  out  of  the  Hartsville  Academy,  which  was 
transferred  by  its  trustees  to  the  church,  in  1848. 
It  is  supported  chiefly  by  donations  and  tuition 
fees.  The  available  endowment  amounts  to 
320,000 ;  the  entu«  endowment  is  854,000.  The 
college  has  a  good  achromatic  telescope,  philosoph- 
ical and  chemical  apparatus,  and  an  increas- 
ing cabinet.  The  library  contains  between  700 
and  800  volumes.  The  regular  tuition  fees  vary 
from  $15  to  $21  per  year.  It  has  a  preparatory 
and  a  coll^^te  department,  with  a  classical  and 
a  scientific  course ;  also  a  theological  department. 
FaciUties  are  afforded  for  instruction  in  the  com- 
mercial branches  and  in  music.  In  1874 — 5,  there 
were  9  instructors  and  159  students,  of  whom  71 
were  of  the  coUesiate  grade.  The  principals  and 
presidents  have  been  as  follows :  James  Mc.  D. 
Miller,  1849—52;  David  Shuck,  1852—64; 
John  W.  Scribner,  1864—73 ;  David  Shuck, 
187^—4 ;  and  the  Rev.  Wiljiam  J.  Pnmer,  the 
present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1874. 

HABVABD,  Jonn,  an  English  non-con- 
formist divine,  who  graduated  at  the  imiversity 
of  Cambridge,  in  1631,  and  emigrated  to  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  where  he  died  Sept.  24.,  1638.  Few 
particulars  of  his  life  are  known.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  active  outside  of  his  pro- 
fession, as  we  find  him  appointed,  in  1638,  "  to 
consider  of  some  things  tending  toward  a  body 
of  laws."  At  his  death,  he  bequeathed  £700  and 
about  300  volumes  for  the  founding  of  a  college, 
the  present  Harvard  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  alumrn  of  the  university,  in  1828,  erected 
a  granite  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  burial 
ground  of  Charlestown.  The  address  on  this  oc- 
caoon  was  delivered  hj  Edward  Everett,  who 


was  afterwards  president  of  the  university.   (See 
Harvard  University.) 

HABVABD  UNIVEBSITT,  the  oldest 
institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  com- 
prehends Harvard  College,  the  Divinity  School, 
the  Law  School,  the  Medical  School,  the  Dental 
School,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  the  Bus- 
sey  Institution  (a  school  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture), the  Observatory,  the  Botanic  Garden 
and  nerbarium,  the  Library,  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archoedogy  cmd  Ethnol- 
ogy fa  constituent  part  of  the  University,  though 
its  relations  to  it  are  affected  by  certain  peculiar 
provisions),  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
ZoOhgy.  These  are  all  in  Cambridge,  ^HUssachu- 
setts,  except  the  Medical  School,  which  is  on 
North  Grove  street,  Boston ;  the  Dental  School, 
at  No.  50  Allen  street,  Boston ;  and  the  Bussey 
Institution,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  now  within  the 
limits  of  Boston.  The  Episcopal  Ideological 
School  at  Cambridge  appears  in  the  catalogue, 
but  has  no  connection  with  the  University.  Stu- 
dents in  regular  standing  in  any  one  department 
of  the  University  are  Emitted  free  to  the  in- 
struction ^ven  in  an^  other  department,  with 
the  exception  of  exercises  carried  on  in  the  spe- 
cial laboratories.  No  one  is  excluded  from  any 
department  on  account  of  color. 

In  1636,  the  colonial  legislature  agreed  to  give 
£400  toward  a  school  or  college,  but  whether  this 
sum  was  ever  actually  paid  is  doubtful.  In  1639,  it 
was  "ordered,  that  the  coUedge  agreed  upon  for- 
merly to  bee  built  at  Cambridg  shal  bee  called 
Harvard  Colledge,"  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John 
Harvard  of  Charlestown,  who.  dying  in  1638,  had 
left  to  the  institution  about  £700  and  a  library  of 
over  300  volumes.  The  college  was  opened  in  1638, 
and  the  first  class  (9)  graduated  in  1642.  The  same 
year  a  board  of  overseers  was  constituted;  and,  in 
1650,  a  charter  was  granted,  under  which  the 
institution  became  a  corporation,  with  the  title  of 
the  "President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College." 
In  early  times,  it  received  much  legislative  aid, 
and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, but  its  connection  with  the  Commonwealth 
was  dissolved  in  1865.    The  corporation  consists 
of  the  president,  &ye  fellows,  and  the  treasurer, 
who,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  overseers, 
fill  their  own  vacancies.    The  board  of  overseers 
is  composed  of  the  president  and  treasurer,  ex 
officio,  and  30  membm,  elected  by  the  graduates 
of  five  years'  standing,  and  holding  office  six  years, 
five  being  chosen  each  year,    "nie  corporation 
nominates  the  professors  and  other  officers  of  in- 
struction constituting  the  different  faculties  of 
the  University,  who  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
board  of  overseers.     The  Medical  School  was 
established  in  1782,  the  Botanic  Garden  in  1807, 
the  I^w  School  in  1817,  the  Divinity  School  in 
1819,  and  the  Observatory  in  1839.    TTie   Law- 
rence Scientific  School  was  founded,  in  1847,  by 
Abbott  Lawrence,  by  a  gift  of  350,000,  subse- 
quently increased.  The  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  was  established,  in  1859,  by  a  grant  from 
the  state  and  the  gifts  of  individuals  through  the 
influence  of  Agassiz,  who  was  its  director  till  his 
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death,  and  whoeo  invaluable  collections  are  here 
deposited.  The  Peabody  Museum  was  founded  by 
George  Peabody,  who  gave  8150,000  in  1866. 
The  Dental  School  was  organized  in  1868.  The 
Bussey  Institution  was  endowed  by  the  will  of 
Benjamin  Bussey,  in  1842.  The  hmds  belonging 
to  the  University  in  Cambridge,  comprise  about 
60  acres.  The  college  yard  contains  about  22 
acres,  tastefully  laid  out  and  adorned  with  many 
stately  elms.  In  the  yard,  are  21  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  president's  house,  four  professors' 
houses,  the  chapel,  library,  law  school,  and  seven 
dormitories,  the  remaining  six  buildings  being 
used  for  offices,  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  etc. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  Massachusetts  Hall,  erected 
in  1720,  and  occupied  by  Continental  troops  in 
1775 — 6.  Adjacent  to  the  yard,  are  two  other 
dormitories,  the  Gymnasium,  Memorial  Hall,  and 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  school.  A  little  north,  and 
near  each  other,  are  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  and  the  Divinity  School;  and  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  N.  W.,  and  also  near  each  other, 
the  Observatonr,  and  the  Botanic  Garden  and 
flerbarium.  The  most  magnificent  building  is 
the  Memorial  Hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $420,000 
by  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  in  com- 
memoration of  the  students  and  graduates  of  the 
University  who  died  in  the  national  service  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  of  1861  — 5.  It  is  built  of  red  and 
black  brick,  with  copings  and  window  tracery  of 
Nova  Scotia  stone,  and  is  310  ft.  long  by  115  ft. 
wide.  The  interior  comprises  three  grand  apart- 
ments :  a  dining  hidl,  164  by  60  ft.,  and  80  ft.  high, 
capable  of  seating  1000  persons;  memorial  ves- 
tibule, 112  by  30  ft.,  and  60  ft.  high;  and  the  San- 
ders theater,  for  commencement  exercises,  etc., 
arranged,  on  the  plan  of  classic  theaters,  and  ac- 
commodating 1,500  spectators.  The  dining  hall, 
said  to  be  the  grandest  college  hall  in  the  world, 
is  used  for  college  festivals,  and  by  the  Dining 
Hall  Association,  an  organization  supported  and 
managed  by  students  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing l^rd  at  cost.  Its  walls  are  hung  with  the 
portraits  of  former  college  worthies,  and  its 
windows  are  intended  to  1^  memorial.  Between 
the  dining  hall  and  the  theater  is  the  memorial 
vestibule,  surmounted  by  a  tower  200  ft.  high. 
The  interior  is  surrounded  by  an  arcade  of  bhu^k 
walnut,  with  marble  tablets  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  140  students  commemorated,  and  the 
dates  and  places  of  their  death.  The  walls  above 
are  simply  decorated,  in  color,  with  Latin  inscrip- 
tions concerning  patriotism,  duty,  and  immor- 
tality. The  property  of  the  University,  in  1876, 
(not  including  the  buildings,  collections,  and  pub- 
lic grounds)  amounted  to  $3,1 39 ,2 18.  The  income 
of  the  University,  in  1874—5,  was  8473,305.  ITie 
libraries  of  the  Universii^  contain,  in  the  a^re- 
cate,  211,000  volumes.  They  include  the  f^w- 
mff:  (1)  College  Library  (in  Gore  Hall),  155,000 
vols.;  (2)  library  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  4,000 
vols.;  (3)  Of  the  Divinity  School,  17,000  vols.; 

S)  Of  the  Medical  School,  2,000  vols.;  (5)  Of  the 
usenm  of  Comparative  Zoology,  12,000  vols.; 
(6)  Law  Library,  15,000  vols.;  (7)  Libraries  in 
the    Lawrence    Scientific  School,  3,000    vols.; 


(8)  Phillips  Library  at  the  ObeervatoiT,  3,000  wk 
There  are  also  15,000  or  20,000  volumes  in  the 
society  libraries  of  the  students.  There  are  tvo 
physical  and  three  chemical  laboratories,  a  zoolog- 
ical, a  physiological,  and  a  geolc^cal  and  pabeoih 
tological  laboratory  at  the  Museum  cl  Com- 
parative Zoology,  a  mineralogical  ooUectioQ  in 
Boylston  Hall,  and  extensive  natural  histoiy  col- 
lections at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo^ogy. 
The  large  collections  of  the  Peabody  Muaeam  vc 
exhibitSi  in  Boylston  Hall.  The  Gray  cdk- 
tion  of  engravings  in  Grore  Hall  bdds  a  high 
rank.  The  Observatory  is  admirably  eqmi^ 
with  astronomical  instruments,  including  (me  d 
the  best  equatorials  in  the  world.  The  instnie- 
tion  of  the  College  and  Scientific  School,  in  prac- 
tical astronomy  and  geodesy,  is  given  at  the  Ob- 
servatory;  in  Botany,  at  the  Botanic  Gard^; 
and  in  zoology,  geology,  and  palaeontology,  at  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  The  coune  of 
studies  in  the  College  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  covers  four  years.  1  ne  cat- 
riculum  is  extended  and  varied,  b^ngsoanan^ 
that  the  old  prescribed  college  coune  maj  be 
pursued,  or  other  courses,  according  to  the  tute 
or  purposes  of  the  student.  The  studies  of  tk 
freshman  year  are  prescribed.  The  preioibed 
st{idies  of  the  sophomore  year  fill  four  homs  a 
week  in  history  and  rhetoric;  and  those  of  tbe 
junior  year,  two  hours  a  week  in  philosophy,  be 
sides  certain  written  exercises.  In  the  senior 
year  only  certain  written  exercises  iu«  preembed; 
sophomores  are  required  to  take  ten  houis  i 
week  of  elective  studies ;  and  juniois  and  aenion 
twelve  hoiu«.  The  attendance  by  seniore  upon 
recitations  is  voluntary.  Several  of  the  tm 
man  studies  may  be  anticipated  at  the  entnoce 
examination ;  and  the  prescribed  sophomaie  wi 
junior  studies  may  be  anticipated  at  the  eiiDe 
time,  or  by  examinations  at  the  beginning  ol  tbe 
respective  years.  Written  examinatiiHis  fonu  i 
marked  feature  of  the  method  of  instroctioD.  (^ 
curring  frequently,  during  term  time,  in  the  # 
ferent  branches,  and  at  the  dose  of  each  ym, 
in  the  studies  of  the  year.  Snedal  bonis 
are  given  at  graduation  for  exoeiilence  in  tbe 
following  deputments :  ancient  languages  c)» 
sics,  modem  languages,  philosophy,  histtny,  m^ 
ematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  hiBtoiy,maac. 
For  honors  in  modem  languages,  the  candidite 
must  present  himself  for  examination  in  Itaban, 
Spanish,  or  English,  as  well  as  in  French  and 
German.  One  of  the  ancient  languages  mist  be 
Hebrew  or  Sanskrit,  in  addition  to  latk  and 
Greek.  A  srade  of  second-year  honc»s  in  clas- 
sics and  mawematicB  has  been  established,  open 
to  sophomores  and  jimiors,  and  to  soiiore  *bo 
intend  to  be  candidates  for  final  honoiB  after 
graduation.  For  final  honors  in  ancknt  las- 
guages  and  classics,  second-year  hono»  in  daffifl 
must  have  been  taken;  and,  for  final  hooofsia 
mathematics,*  second-year  honors  in  the  ssine 
department.  The  requisitions  for  admiaaooiJ 
Harvard  are  higher  than  in  any  other  coXk^  ^ 
the  country.  jQistead  of  passing  the  entire  en- 
trance examination  at  the  tune  of  admisBio&W 
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college^  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  may 
be  examined  upon  five  or  more  subjects  the  year 
previous,  thus  dividing  the  examination  into  two. 
In  1876,  the  system  was  inaugurated  of  holding 
an  examination  for  admission  in  Cincinnati,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  examination  in  Cam- 
bridge, to  accommodate  Western  students.  In 
1876 — 7t  the  elective  courses  were  thrown  open 
to  students  21  years  old  and  upward,  not  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  pass  the  general  entrance  examination, 
hut  must  satisfy  the  faculty  of  their  fitness  to 
piumie  the  particular  courses  which  they  elect. 
A  certificate  of  proficiency  will  be  given  to  such 
as  pursue  their  studies  for  a  year,  and  pass  satis- 
factory examinations.  (For  additional  details 
respecting  the  requisitions  for  admission  and  the 
curriculum,  see  College.) —  The  cost  of  tuition 
in  the  collie  is  $150  per  3rear.  One  hundred 
and  four  scholarships  have  been  established, 
varyinff  in  annual  income  from  340  to  $300,  for 
the  aid  of  needy  and  deserving  students.  There 
are  also  beneficiary  funds  havmg  an  annual  in- 
come of  about  $750,  which  lb  usually  distributed 
in  gratuities  of  from  $50  to  $100 ;  a  loan  fund, 
the  interest  of  which,  amounting  to  more  than 
$2,000  annually,  is  lent  in  sums  of  from  $50  to 
$150 ;  monitorships  &c.,  amounting  to  about 
$1200  a  year ;  and  a  number  of  prizes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  University  catalogue,  "  the  experience 
of  the  past  warrants  the  statement  that  good 
scholars  of  high  character  but  slender  means  are 
seldom  or  never  obliged  to  leave  collie  for  want 
of  money."  In  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
live  regidar  courses,  of  4  years  each,  are  offered : 
civil  and  topographical  engineering,  leading  to 
the  degree  oi  Civil  EIngineer ;  minmg  engineer- 
ing, of  which  the  first  three  years  are  identical 
with  the  first  three  years  of  the  preceding  course, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer ;  chem- 
istry. Bachelor  of  Science ;  natural  histonr,  S.  B.; 
mathematics,  phjrsics,  and  astronomy,  S.  B.  Can- 
didates for  these  courses  are  required  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination,  and  the  degrees  are  con- 
ferred only  after  examination.  There  is  a  one  year's 
course  in  the  elements  of  natural  history,  chemis- 
try, and  physics,  for  teachers.  The  cost  of  tuition 
is  $150  per  year.  Four  scholarships,  of  the  annual 
value  of  $1.^0  each,  have  been  established.  The 
School  of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology,  founded 
by  Samuel  Hooper  in  1865  by  the  gift  of  $50,000, 
was,  in  1874 — 5,  merged  in  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School.  The  Bussey  Institution  has  a  superb 
estate  of  360  acres,  containing  a  fine  building,  a 
farm,  greenhouses,  propagating-houses,  etc.  The 
Arnold  Arboretum,  founded  by  James  Arnold  of 
New  Bedford,  is  established  here.  The  institu- 
tion is  designed  to  give  thorough  instruction  in 
agriculture,  useful  and  ornamental  gardening,  and 
stock-raising,  and  to  this  end  affords  courses  in 
physical  geography,  meteorology,  geology,  chemis- 
try, physics,  botany,  zoology,  entomology,  French, 
and  German.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and 
recitations,  and  by  practical  exercises  in  the  labo- 
ratory, greenhouse,  and  field.  Frequent  examina- 
tions are  held.    The  regular  course  for  a  degree 


occupies  three  years ;  the  instruction  of  the  first 
year  is  given  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  are  re- 
quired to  pass-an  examination.  Special  courses 
may,  however,  be  taken  by  persons  qualified  to 
pursue  them.  The  regular  tuition  fee  is  $150,  but 
all  tuition  fees  are  freely  remitted  to  poor  and 
meritorious  students.  Harvard  is  the  pioneer 
among  American  institutions  in  raising  the 
standi  of  professional  education,  in  reforming 
the  methods  of  instruction  and  in  requiring  ex- 
aminations for  admission  in  law  and  medicine. 
The  full  course  in  the  Divinity  School  is  three 
years.  Candidates  not  Bachelors  of  Arts  are  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination  for  admission  to 
tnis  course.  Its  satisfactory  completion  entitles 
the  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Students  may  be  admitted  to  partial  courses 
without  examination,  llie  cost  of  tuition  is  $50 
per  year.  Nine  scholarships  have  been  established, 
varying  in  aimual  income  firom  $125  to  $260;  and 
there  are  other  funds  for  Uie  assistance  of  needy 
students.  The  course  in  the  Law  School  is  three 
^ears,  upon  the  completion  of  which  and  the  pass- 
mg  of  satisfactory  examinations,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred.  In  1877 — 8  and 
thereafter,  candidates  for  admission  not  Bachelors 
of  Arts  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination, 
though  persons  not  candidates  for  a  degree  will 
be  admitted  without  examination.  The  cost  of 
tuition  is  $150  per  year.  Eight  scholarships,  of  the 
annual  value  of  $150  each,  have  been  established. 
The  plan  of  study  in  the  Medical  School  was  rad- 
ically changed,  in  1871,  from  that  previously  pre- 
vailing there  and  still  pursued  in  other  medical 
institutions  in  this  country.  Instruction  is  now 
given  by  lectures,  recitations,  clinical  teaching,  and 
practical  exercises  uniformly  distributed  through- 
out the  academic  year.  The  regular  course  ex- 
tends over  three  years,  through  which  written 
examinations  on  adl  the  main  subjects  of  medical 
instiTiction  are  distributed.  Upon  the  completion 
of  this  course  and  upon  passing  satisfactorily  the 
required  examinations,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  is  conferred.  In  1877 — 8  and  thereafter, 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  regular  course 
must  present  a  degree  in  letters  or  science  from 
a  recognized  coUege  or  scientific  school,  or  pass 
an  examination ;  out  persons  not  candidates  for 
a  degree  may  be  admitted  to  partial  coursea 
without  examination.  The  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  adjacent  to  the  School,  and  the  City 
Hospital,  with  other  similar  institutions  in  or 
near  Boston,  afford  admirable  advantages  for 
clinical  instruction,  for  the  study  of  practical 
anatomy,  and  for  witnessing  operative  surgeiy. 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  $200  per  year.  Four  scholaj> 
ships,  of  the  annual  value  of  $200  each,  have  been 
established.  Instruction  in  the  Dental  School  is 
given  by  lectures,  recitations,  clinical  teaching,  and 
practical  exercises,  uniformly  distributed  through- 
out the  academic  year.  The  regular  course  is  of 
two  years,  and  examinations  are  held  at  the  close 
of  each.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medi- 
cine is  conferred  upon  candidates  21  years  old 
and  upward,  who  have  studied  medicine  or  den- 
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tistry  three  full  years  (at  least  one  continuous 
year  at  this  school),  upon  presenting  a  satisfac- 
tory thesis,  and  passing  tlie  required  examinations. 
The  infirmary,  a  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  affords  opportunity  for  prac- 
tical instruction.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  820U  for 
the  first  year,  3150  for  the  second,  and  $oO  for  any 
subsequent  year.  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arte, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science, 
imply  a  post-graduate  course  of  study,  and  are 
conferred  upon  examination  only.  The  degree  of 
A.  M.  was  conferred  in  course  without  examina- 
tion for  the  last  time  in  1 872.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  is  open  to  Bachelors  of  Science 
or  Philosophy,  who  are  recjuired  to  reside  at  least 
two  years  at  the  University  and  pursue,  during 
three  years,  a  course  of  scientific  study,  embra- 
cing at  least  two  subjects,  and  pass  an  examination 
in  uie  same.  The  other  two  degrees  are  open  to 
Bachelors  of  Arts.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  are  required  to  pursue,  for  at  least 
one  year  at  the  University,  an  approved  course  of 
liberal  study,  and  pass  an  examination  in  the 
same.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  are  required  to  pursue,  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  two  years,  a  course  of  liberal  study 
(and  pass  an  examination  in  the  same)  in  one  of 
the  following  departments;  namely,  philology, 
philosophy,  history,  pohtical  science,  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  nat'iral  history,  or  music.  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  is  also  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates who  pursue,  at  the  University,  at  least  one 
year  after  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  or  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine  in  Harvaid  Univemty,  an  approved  course 
of  study  in  law,  theology,  or  medicine,  and  pass  an 
examination  in  the  same.  Post-graduate  courses 
of  study  have,  accordingly,  been  established  in 
the  three  professional  schools,  as  well  as  in  the 
College  and  Scientific  School.  The  fees  for 
these  courses  range  from  350  to  $150  per  year, 
which,  however,  are  remitted  to  needy  and  meri- 
torious students.  The  examination  fees,  $30  for 
A.  M.  and  360  for  each  of  the  other  two  degrees, 
are  not  remitted.  Six  fellowships  have  been  es- 
tablished, with  an  annual  income  of  from  3600 
to  31000  each,  to  aid  graduates  of  the  University 
in  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course  of  liberal 
study.  Summer  courses  of  instruction,  especially 
designed  for  teachers,  are  given  in  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  botany,  and  geology.  The  first  ia 
given  in  Itoylston  Hall.  The  course  in  pheno- 
gamic  botany  is  given  at  the  Botanic  Garden: 
that  in  cryptogamic  botany,  at  some  point  on  the 
sea-shore;  and  that  in  geology,  at  present,  at  Cum- 
berland Gap,  Ky.,  in  connection,  with  the  state 
geological  survey.  The  fee  for  the  geological 
course  is  350;  for  the  others  325.  In  1875,  tnese 
courses  were  attended  T^y  98  persons,  as  follows : 
chemistry  40  ;  botany,  27  ;  geology  31.  Among 
those  in  chemistry  and  botany  were  women,  who 
are  excluded  from  the  regular  courses  in  the  va- 
rious, departments  of  the  University.  In  1874, 
examinations  for  women  were  established,  of  two 
grades:  (1)  A  general  or  preliminary  examination 
for  young  women  not  less  than  17  years  of  age, 


in  English,  French,  physical  geography,  demen- 
tary  &>tany  or  elementary  physics,  arithmetic, 
algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  plane  geom- 
etry, history,  and  German,  Latin,  or  Greek: 
(2)  An  advanced  examination  for  young  women, 
not  less  than  18  years  old,  who  have  passed  the 
preceding,  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  depart- 
ments :  langua^,  natural  science,  mathematics, 
history,  and  philosophy.  Certificates  are  gnurtai 
to  those  who  pass  satisfactorily.  The  fee  for  the 
preliminary  examination  is  315;  for  the  advanced 
310.  Two  preliminary  and  three  advanced  ca- 
tificates  were  granted  in  1875.  —  In  1875 — 6. 
besides  26  proctors,  librarians,  and  other  officers 
there  were  128  teachers  of  various  grades  as  fol- 
lows: 
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In  the  College,  there  are  profeaBorships  of  Ger- 
man ;  (Christian  morals ;  astronomy  am  mad^ 
matics ;  natural  religion,  moral  plmoeo^jt  and 
civil  polity ;  mathematics  and  natural  philosophj; 
ancient,  Byzantine,  and  modem  Greek ;  andent 
and  modem  history ;  anatomy ;  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages  and  literatures;  bellesJet- 
tres;  rhetoric  and  oratory;  Latin;  the  hist<HT 
of  art;  chemistry  and  mineralogy;  political 
economy;  Greek  literature;  modem  languages; 
histoiy ;  mathematics ;  and  music.  In  the  other 
departments  of  the  University,  besides  those 
strictly  professional,  there  are  professorships  of 
natural  history;  engineering ;  eeology ;  elocutioii; 
entomology;  tiie  application  of  science  to  the  use- 
ful arts;  applied  zoolo^;  astronomy  and  geodesv; 
Hebrew  and  other  oriental  langua^ea;  zodlogjr; 
agricultural  chemistry;  topographical  engines- 
ing;  and  palaeontology.  The  whole  number  (rf 
different  students,  in  1875 — 6,  deducting  repeti- 
tions, was  1,263,  distributed  as  follows : 

Departments.        Number 

Scientifio  Schod  34 
Medical  "  192 
Dental         "  33 

Bussey  Institution     5 


Departments.  Number. 

Kesident  (Graduates  54 
College  Students  776 
Divinity  School  19 
I^w  "  161 


Of  the  resident  graduates,  35  were  candidates 
for  higher  degrees,  and  6,  holders  of  fellowships: 
of  the  college  under-graduates,  148  were  seniOTB, 
194  juniors,  182  sophomores,  and  252  fresh- 
men. The  following*  degrees  were  conferred  at 
the  commencement  in  1876  :  A.B.,  136;  S.  B.,3; 

C.  E.,  4  ;  D.  M.  D.,  10 ;  M.  D.,  36 ;  LL.  B.,  49; 

D.  B.,  5 ;  A.  M.,  7  ;  Fh.  D.,  5 ;  S.  D.,  1 ;  aocod- 
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iDg  to  the  trieimial  catalogue  of  1875,  the  whole 
number  of  alum?ii  of  the  college  was  8,741,  of 
whom  3,298  were  living ;  of  bachelors  and  doctors 
of  medicine,  2,128 ;  doctors  of  dental  medicine, 
57 ;  bachelors  of  laws,  1,857;  bachelors  of  science, 
196  ;  cdumni  of  the  Divinity  School,  439.  The 
presidents  of  the  University  have  been  as  fol- 
lows:  Henry  Dunster,  1640 — 54;  Charles 
Chauncy,  1654 — 72;  Leonard  Hoar,  1672 — 5; 
Uriah  Oakes,  1675—81 ;  John  Rogers,  1682—4 ; 
Increase  Mather,  1685—1701 ;  Samuel  Willard 
(vice-president),  1701 — 7;  John  Leverett,  3  708 
—24 ;  Benjamin  Wadswortii,  1725—37  ;  Edward 
Holyoke,  1737— 69;  Samuel  Locke,  1770—73; 
Samuel  Langdon,  1774 — 80;  Joseph  Willard, 
1781—1804;  Samuel  Webber,  1806— 10 ;  John 
Thornton  Kiridand,  1810—28  ;  Josiah  Quincy, 
1829-^5  ;  Edward  Everett,  1846-49  ;  Jared 
Sparks,  1849—53;  James  Walker,  1853—60; 
Cornelius  Ck>nway  Felton,  1860—62 ;  Thomas 
Hill,  1862—68 ;  and  Charles  William  Eliot,  the 
present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1869. 

HAXnr,  Valentin,  distinguished  for  his  phil- 
anthropic efforts  in  behalf  of  tne  blind,  and  as  the 
inventor  of  an  apparatus  for  their  instruction, 
was  bom  at  Saint-Just,  in  France,  in  1745,  and 
died  in  1822.     He  was  brother  to  the  distin- 
miished  French  mineralogist.  Abbe  (Rene  Just) 
Tlaily.    His  remarkable  zeal  and  success  in  the 
cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  fully  entitled 
him  to  the  appellation  conferred  upon  him  in 
France,  —  the  Apostle  of  the  Blind.  His  interest 
was  first  excited  in  this  cause  by  hearing  a  blind 
lady  play  on  the  piano  before  the  French  king, 
which  circumstance  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
blind  might  be  educated.    Learning  that  she  had 
instructed  herself  by  means  of  rai^  notes  and 
lines,  and,  moreover,  that  she  had  also  made  use 
of  raised  letters  in  her  correspondence,  he  took 
80  deep  an  interest  in  the  matter  that,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  study  the  subject  experimentally, 
he  became  an  instructor  of  bhnd  persons.    He 
taught  them  to  read  by  means  of  carved,  letters, 
which  could  be  moved,  in  the  grooves  of  a  board, 
and  combined  into  words  like  type.    The  need 
of  books  led  him  to  invent  the  raised  print.  His 
school  was  established  in  1784,  partly  by  means 
supplied  by  the  Philanthropic  Society  of  Paris ; 
and,  in  1786,  he  published  an  essay  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  in  which  he  explained  his  plan 
of  instruction.    The  Academy  in  Paris  declared 
it  to  be  the  best  tliat  had  been  proposed,  and 
fully  endorsed  it.    This  led  to  the  adoption  of 
his  institution  by  the  government,  in  1 800 ;  upon 
which  he  ceased  to  be  its  director,  but  received, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  a  pension 
of  2000  francs.    In  1806,  he  received,  from  the 
emperor  Alexander,  a  call   to   St.    Petersburg, 
where  he  founded  a  similar  institution  ;  but  his 
labors  were  interrupted  by  the  war  which  broke 
out,  in  1812,  between  France  and  Russia,  and 
lie  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
nudnder  of  his  life  in  retirement. — See  V.  Hauy 
<'^d  the  IfustrucHon  of  the  Blind,  in  Barnard's 
Journal  of  Educaiion.    (See  also  Blind,  Edu- 
cation or  TUB.) 


HAVEN,  ErastuB  Otis,  an  American 
clerg3rman  and  educator,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Nov.  1.,  1820.  After  graduating  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Ct.,  in  1842,  he  taught 
for  some  years  in  Amenia  Seminary,  New  York; 
after  which  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  was  pastor  several 
years  in  New  York.  In  1853,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Umversity 
of  Michigan  ;  but,  in  1856,  assumed  the  editor- 
ship of  Zion's  Herald  in  Boston,  where  he  re- 
sided until  1863.  During  this  period,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  edu-r 
cation;  and,  in  other  respects,  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  education.  In  1863,  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Michigan,  which  imder 
his  administration  greatly  incr^sed  in  numbers, 
resources,  and  efficiency.  In  1869,  he  accepted 
the  presidenGy  of  the  North-western  University, 
at  Evanston,  Dl.;  and,  in  1872,  was  elected  first 
corresponding  secretaiT^  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal board  of  education.  In  June,  1874,  he 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versi^,  in  New  York.  His  chief  publications 
are  The  Young  Man  Advised  (N.Y.,  1855),  Pil- 
lars (f  Truth  (1860),  and  Bhetorica  TextrBook 
f(/r  Schools  (1869). 

HAVEBFORD  COLLEGE,  in  Montgom- 
ery Co.,  Pa.,  9  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was 
founded  in  1832,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  name  of  the  post-office 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  institution.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees,  contributions,  and  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  about  3120,000.  It  has  fine 
college  buildings  and  grounds.  The  libraries 
contain  about  11,000  volumes.  It  includes  a 
full  collegiate  course  and  a  scientific  course.  In 
1874 — 5.  there  were  5  instructors  and  49  stu- 
dents. The  president  of  the  college  is  Thomas 
Chase  (1876). 

HAWAHAN  ISLANDS,  or  Sandwich 
Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
forming  an  independent  kingdom;  area  7,629  sq. 
miles;  population,  in  1872,  56,877;  Of  these, 
49,044  were  natives;  889,  Americans;  2,521,  Eu- 
ropeans; 2,485.  half-breeds;  and  1,938,  Chinese. 
The  total  Catholic  population,  in  1873,  was  about 
23,000 ;  the  remainder  were  Protestants.  The 
native  race  is  rapidly  dying  out,  having  been 
estimated,  in  1822,  as  hich  as  142,000.  These 
islands^  were  known  to  the  S]^)aniards  about  a 
century  before  their  discovery  by  Captain  Cook, 
in  1778.  I'owards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
they  were  united,  by  conquest,  under  one  king, 
and  have  thus  remained  ever  since.  The  first 
schools  on  these  islands  were  established  between 
the  years  1823  and  1827,  by  the  native  chiefs, 
who,  through  the  persuasive  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican missionaries,  were  induced  to  place  them- 
selves under  instruction.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  accoiiijilishnient  of  reading  became  so  popular, 
that  the  adherents  of  the  chiefs  were  sent  to  every 
island  of  the  group  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing it.  The  schools  grew  rapidly,  being  at  one 
time  900  in  number,  with  about  52,000  pupils, 
most  of  whom  were  adults.  Besides  reading  and 
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writiiig,  arithmetic  and  geography  were  taught, 
oi  which  two  studies  the  Hawaiians  are  very 
fond.  The  instruction,  however,  was  necessarily 
of  a  very  primitive  character.  The  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  sustained,  from  1830 
to  1840,  schools  at  each  of  their  stations,  intended 
as  models  for  the  native  schools.  When,  in  1839, 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  mission  had  been 
firmlv  settled,  it  established  its  own  schools, 
which,  although  not  so  numerous  as  the  others, 
have  always  been  prominent  in  the  educational 
history  of  these  islands.  The  first  written  con- 
stitution and  laws  were  promulgated  in  1840; 
and  among  the  latter  was  one  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  which  was  amended  in  1841. 
This  law  had  for  its  model  the  school  law  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1846,  a  minister  of  public  in- 
struction was  appointed,. which  office  was  after^ 
wards  changed  to  that  of  president  of  the  board 
of  education.  In  1865,  a  new  school  law  was 
promulgated,  which,  with  few  changes,  is  in 
operation  at  the  present  time. 

School  System.  —  There  is  a  board  of  edu- 
cation of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  duties  of  the  former  minister  of  public 
instruction,  which  were  transferred  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  education,  are  exercised 
by  the  inspector  general.  This  official  is  appointed 
l^  the  board,  and  is  recj^uired  to  visit  all  the 
schools,  to  direct  what  studies  are  to  be  pursued,  to 
grant  certificates  of  qualification  to  teachers,  and 
to  revoke  the  same  for  proper  cause.  No  clergy- 
man of  any  denomination  can  hold  this  position. 
The  board  appoints  a  school  acent  in  each  of 
the  twenty-five  districts  into  which  the  islands 
are  divided,  who  is  the  local  executive  officer  of 
the  board.  The  agent,  the  district  judge,  and 
an  elective  member,  yearly  balloted  for  by  the 
parents  of  the  district,  together  form  a  district 
school  board.  Th\&  board  has  the  power  to  ap- 
point and  remove  teachers,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  board  of  education.  The  school  sessions  are 
held  from  9  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.,  with  two  inter- 
missions, one  of  15  minutes  and  the  other  of  30 
minutes.  P>ery  teacher  is  required  to  have  a 
certificate  of  competency  from  the  inspector 
general,  and  must  attend  the  quarterly 
teachers*  institutes,  of  which  there  are  three  in 
Hawaii,  and  one  in  each  of  the  other  islands. 
There  is  no  normal  school,  but  most  of  the 
teachers  receive  their  education  in  the  Lahaina- 
luna  seminary.  The  usual  salary  of  teachers  is 
50  cents  a  day.  llie  Hawaiian  language  is  the 
only  medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  in 
which  tuition  is  free,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Union  school  at  Hilo,  which  is  the  first  attempt 
at  a  graded  school  on  the  islands.  English  is 
taught  in  this  school  in  the  higher  classes.  AU 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  are  re- 
quired to  attend  school.  This  law  is  enforced  by 
fines  and  other  penalties. 

Sckofjl  StatL<ifla<i. —  The  statistics  for  1872  are 
as  follows:  Common  schools,  202,  with  3,574 
boys  and  2,700  girls;  government  boarding- 
schools  3,  with  205  boys ;  government  day  schools 
5,  with  344  boys,  and  148  girls ;  boarding-schools 


aided  by  the  government,  9,  with  170  boys  and 
1 97  girls ;  day  schools  aided  by  the  ^verament, 
8,  with  168  boys  and  106  girls ;  mdependest 
boarding-schools  4,  with  18  boys  and  78  girk; 
and  independent  day  schools  14,  with  312  boj3 
267  girls ;  making  a  total  of  245  schoofe,  with 
4,791  boys,  and  3,496  girls;  or,  in  all,  8,287  popdt. 
The  lAnainaluna  seminary,  in  Tiihaina,  is  a  oul- 
lege  for  native  males.  It  was  founded,  in  1831, 
by  the  American  mission ;  but  is,  at  pnosent 
supported  and  controlled  diitx^y  by  the  gorent 
ment.  Like  the  American  colleges,  its  oouiw  of 
study  embraces  a  period  of  four  yeaiB.  It  lad, 
in  1872, 103  students.  The  Oahu  college,  anr 
Honolulu,  was  founded  in  1841,  by  American 
missionaries,  for  their  own  children,  and  iri& 
chartered  in  1849.  It  is  the  principal  inatitatioD 
for  English-speaking  youths  of  bc^  sexes,  and 
has,  at  present,  75  pupils.  There  are  six  femak 
seminaries,  with  358  pupils.  These  schoofe  re- 
ceive a  small  portion  of  their  support  from  the 
government.  —  See  Lyons,  Education  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  in  the  Report  of  the  U.S, 
Commissioner  cf  Education^  1872  ;  NoRDBorr, 
Northern  California^  Oregon,  and  the  SoHd- 
wich  Islands  (1874). 

HATTI,  a  Negro  republic  in  the  West  la- 
dies.   Its  area  is  about  9,232  square  mile«,  and 
its  population,  about  572,000.  of  whom  the  great 
majority  are  of  negro  extraction.    The  pievail- 
ing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  other 
sects  are  tolerated.  The  langua^  of  the  coantrr 
is  French.     The  island  of  Hayti  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  on  Dec.  5.,  1492.  The  western  part 
of  this  island  was,  in  1697,  formally  annexea  hf 
France;  but  the  eastern  part  remained,  for  a  k»f 
time,  a  dependency  of  Spain.    (See  Sajtto  Do- 
mingo.) In  1791,  the  negroes  of  Hayti  roseagaii^ 
the  French  rule,  and,  after  assassinatiii^  ful  tbe 
whites,  proclaimed  their  independence  in  ltM>4. 
Under  the  French  rule,  nothing  was  done  to 
educate  the  n<^roe8.    The  constitutions  of  1816 
and    1846     contained    educational    provisiotts. 
which  were  never  carried  into  eflFect.     Private 
schools  were  established  in  a  few  places ;  but  it 
was  not  until  President  Ge£frara    came  into 
power,  in  1859,  that  any  thing  was  done  by  the 
government,  to  promote  the  cause  of  educatioa. 
IT nder  this  president,  the  schools  rapidly  in- 
creased.   According  to  the  latest  acoouDta,  there 
are   about    235    national  schools,  with   aboot 
1 5,000  pupils.     Port-au-Prince  has  a  school  of 
navigation,  a  law  school,  a  school  of  physiciai& 
and  surgeons,  a  music  school,  with  about  100 
pupils,  a  drawing  school,  a  school  of  arts  and 
sciences,  a  lyceum,  and  a  high  school  for  giik 
A  high  school  for  females  was  also  founded  by 
(leffrard  at  Cape  Haytien. — SeeDKurscH,  W^ 
Indien  und  die  Sudpolarldnder. 

HAZINO,  a  term  applied  to  the  mischievois 
and  often  abusive  and  injurious  tricks  which  are 
played  by  older  college  students  upon  freshmeo. 
ilie  term,  as  well  as  the  practice,  is  of  consideraUe 
age ;  but,  during  the  last  few  years,  much  effort 
has  been  put  forth  by  those  who  have  the  chai;^ 
of  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  supfNieaB  (be 
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cnstom,  as  being  shamefol,  barbarous,  and  utterly 
demoralizing  to  those  participating  in  it.  In  the 
naval  and  military  acadenues  of  the  United 
States,  this,  custom  was,  a  short  time  ago,  ob- 
served in  the  most  revolting  manner,  often  vio- 
lating the  rules  of  common  decency,  and  some- 
times inflicting  severe  bodily  injuries.  In  1871, 
a  number  of  oidets  at  the  West  Point  Academy 
vere  dismissed  from  the  U.  S.  service  for  being 
engaged  in  acts  of  outrage  of  this  character ;  and 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  several 
midshipmen  had  their  names  dropped  from  the 
roll  for  what  was  designated  ''coaree,  cruel,  and 
oppressive  conduct  toward  other  members  of  the 
institution.**  In  issuing  the  order,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  remarked,  that  "youthful  vivacity 
and  mischief"  might  sometimes  be  overlooked, 
but  that  "persistent  blackguardism"  could  not  be 
tolerated.  In  most  of  the  better  class  of  American 
colleges,  this  demoralizing  practice  has  been 
part^  or  wholly  suppresi^;  but  nothing  but 
severe  and  persistent  measures,  support^  by 
strong  public  opinion,  will  banish  it  entirely.  In 
mixed  coUeges,  m  which  male  and  female  students 
are  instructed,  it  has  almost  whoUy  disappeared ; 
and,  as  an  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
male  and  female  college  students,  the  following 
account  of  the  reception  of  new-comers  at  Vassar 
OoUege  is  cited :  "  u  pon  a  certain  evening,  a  few 
days  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sophomore  class  receive  their  sisters 
who  have  just  entered,  with  flowers,  music,  and 
a  delightful,  though  inexpensive,  entertainment". 
How  much  better  this  than  the  ruffianism  of 
hazvuf! 

HEAJIT,  Education  of.    See  Moral  Edu- 
cation. 

HBBBEW  liANOXJAGE,  the  language  in 
which  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  written,  is  on  that  account  of  special  impor- 
tance both  for  the  Hebrew  people  and  for  Chris- 
tians, more  especially  theologians,  who  desire  to 
read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original.  It  is  one  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  so  called  Ixicause  chiefly  spoken 
by  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  among 
the  descendants  of  Shem.  and  embracing,  besides, 
the  Arabic,  Syriac,  ('haldee,   and   Ethiopic  as 
its  principal  branches.    It  is  the  only  one  among 
the  Semitic  languages  which,  in  countries  of  the 
Indo-European  wond,  is  extensively  studied;  and 
thos  always  serves  as  the  portal  through  which 
Indo-European  students  are  introduced  to  an 
acquaintance  with  a  family  of  lano^uages  different 
from  their  own.    Its  great  antiquity  is  acknowl- 
edged on  all  sides ;  and  theologians  have  often 
claimed  for  it  an  age  coeval  with  the  earliest 
history  of    mankind.      After  the  captivity  in 
Babylon,  it  gradually  became  mixed  with  Chal- 
dee,bywhicn  it  was  finally  supplanted  as  the 
national  language.     The  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Hebrew  language  was,  however,  preserved  by  the 
priests  and  scribes,  who  used  it  for  literary  and 
educational  purposes.    From  the  2d  to  the  6th 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  Hebrew  literature 
shows  an  independent  development ;   from  the 

Sth  to  the  11th  it  was  stationary  and  neglected ; 


from  the  11th  century  to  the  present  time,  anew 
Hebrew  literary  language,  formed  on  the  basis 
of  the  Old  Hebrew,  and  enriched  by  many  new 
formations,  technical  terms,  particles,  and  foreign 
words,  has  been  extensively  used  by  learned 
Hebrews  in  all  branches  of  literature. — The 
alphabet  now  used  in  the  Old  Testament  Script- 
ures is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  or 
soon  after  Ezra.  It  is  called  by  the  Jewish 
doctors  Assyrian,  and  is  generallv  admitted  to  be 
of  Aramean  origin.  Another  alphabet,  the  rab- 
binical or  mediaeval,  is  chiefly  uiaed  in  Hebrew 
commentaries  and  in  notes  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  a  third  alphabet,  the  cursive,  is  used  in  writ- 
ing. A  fierce  controversy  was  carried  on,  for  a 
long  time,  as  to  the  origin  and  authority  of  the 

Sunctuation  by  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  in- 
icated.  The  learned  fiuxtorff  believed  that  the 
vowel  points  are  coeval  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  apprehended  from  the  opposite  opin- 
ion, which  was  chiefly  advocated  by  Cappel,  tho 
most  dangerous  conseouences  to  the  Christian 
religion.  At  present,  tne  view  of  Cappel,  ih&t 
the  vowel  points  were  introduced  about  the  7th 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  as  far  as  possible  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  langua^,  is  generally  acquiesced  in. 
Like  all  the  Semitic  languages,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Ethiopic,  the  Hebrew  is  read  from 
right  to  left. 

The  scientific  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
did  not  b^n,  even  among  the  Jews  themselves, 
until  about  the  9th  century.  Among  the  Church 
Fathers,  Origen  and  Jerome  devoted  themselves, 
with  much  zeal,  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and 
Jerome,  especially,  became  proficient  in  all  that 
his  Jewish  masters  could  teach  him  ;  but,  from 
the  entire  literature  of  this  period  which  has  been 
left  to  us,  it  appears  that  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  language.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  9th  century,  the  Jews  were  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  the  Arabians  to  bestow  careful 
study  upon  ancient  Hebrew;  but,  unlike  the 
Arabians,  they  compared  in  their  studies  the 
whole  of  the  Semitic  languages.  Among  the 
many  who  distinguished  themselves  by  writrng 
grammatical  or  lexicographical  works,  the  most 
noted  are  Saadia  Gaon  (died  942),  Jehuda  Cha- 
jug  (about  1050),  Abraham  ben-Fsra  (about 
1150),  and  David  Kimchi  (about  1190  to  1200). 
Among  the  Christians,  the  Hebrew  language  was. 
studied  only  to  a  limited  extent  during  the 
middle  ages;  although  Pope  Clement  V.,  at 
the  Council  of  Vienna,  held  in  1311,  ordered  the 
appointment  at  each  university,  of  six  professors 
of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  languages. 
The  revival  of  classical  studies,  in  the  1 5tn  cen- 
tury, gave  an  impulse  abo  to  the  study  of  He- 
brew; and  Wessel,  Picusof  Mirandola,  and  Agric- 
ola  are  mentioned  among  those  who  promoted 
the  study  of  Hebrew,  which  was  especially  culti- 
vated at  the  university  of  Tubingen.  The  real 
founder  of  a  scientific  study  of  1  lebrew  at  the 
European  high  schools  was  I^uchlin,  whose 
grammar  and  lexicon  appeared  in  1506,  and 
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closely  foUowed  the  methods  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  grammarians.  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
strongly  recommended  the  study  of  Hebrew  to 
the  Protestant  theologians ;  and  several  Protest- 
ant states  of  Germany,  accordingly,  received  it  in- 
to the  course  of  instruction  of  the  learned  institu- 
tions, though  generally  as  an  optional  study.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  principal  works 
were  the  grammar  (L526)  and  dictionary  (1529) 
of  Santes  Pagnini,  a  Dominican;  and,  somewhat 
later  (1578),  a  greatly  improved  grammar  by  the 
Jesuit  Bellarmin,  who  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  the  university  of  I^ouvain.  In  the  Protestant 
schools,  the  grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  older 
Buxtorff  were,  for  many  years,  the  principal^ds 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  A  new  school  of  He- 
brew philology  arose  under  the  leading  of  Alting 
and  Danz,  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century, 
which  endeavored  to  show  that  the  phenomena 
which  the  Hebrew  exhibited,  in  a  grammatical 
point  of  view, — the  inflections,  etc.,  had  their  basis 
m  the  essential  properties  of  the  language,  and 
could  be  rationally  evolved  from  definite  prin- 
ciples. Great  advancement  was  made,  in  the 
banning  of  the  18th  centiuy,  by  the  almost 
simultaneous  rise  of  the  two  rival  schools  of 
Schultens,in  Holland,  and  Michaelis,  in  Germany. 
In  the  former,  the  predominating  tendency  was 
toward  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  Arabic  for 
the  illustration  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicog- 
raphy. To  this  school  belong  Schroder,  professor 
at  Groningen,  and  Robertson,  professor  at  Edin- 
burgh (Grammatica  Heh.,  2d  edit.,  1783).  I'he 
principle  adopted  by  the  school  founded  by  the 
Michaelis  family,  was  to  combine  the  use  of 
all  the  sources  of  elucidation  for  the  Hebrew,  the 
cognate  dialects,  especially  the  Aramaic,  the  ver- 
sions, the  rabbinical  writings,  etymology,  and  the 
Hebrew  iteelf,  as  exhibited  in  the  sacred  writ^ 
ings.  From  this  school,  to  which  the  majority  of 
recent  German  Hebraists  belong,  proceeded  Ge- 
Benius,  whose  grammars  (Lehrgebdude,  2  vols., 
1817  ;  Grcmimaiik,  1813;  21st  ed.,1872),  reader 
(1814, 11th  ed.,  1873),  and  dictionaries  (Hand- 
wfh'terbuch,  1810—12;  7th  ed.,  1868;  Latin 
transl.,  2d  ed.,  1846,  English  trans,  by  Edward 
Robinson  and  by  Tregellee ;  Tfiesaurus,  3  vols., 
1829 — 58)  have  been  more  extensively  used  than 
any  other  works  of  the  sameJdnd.  His  grammar 
was  translated  into  English  by  Moses  Stuart 
(1826)  and  by  Conant  (1839) ;  his  shorter  dic- 
tionary, bv  Gibbs  (1824),  and  Robinson  (1836); 
and  both  have  been  extensively  used  in  Amer- 
ican schools.  The  greatest  rival  of  Gesenius  for 
the  headship  in  Hebrew  philology  is  Ewald 
iKritische  Grammatik,  1827,  8th  ed.,  1870; 
Sjyrachlehre  fur  Anfdnqer,  4th  ed.,  1875),  who, 
starting  from  the  principles  first  developed  by 
Alting  and  Danz,  treatea  the  Hebrew  language 
as  an  organic  whole,  according  to  historico-genet- 
ical  principles,  making  at  the  same  time  a  very 
extensive  use  of  the  cognate  dialects.  Among 
the  numerous  other  Hebrew  grammars  published 
in  Germany,  those  by  Hupfela(G^rtwm«/iA*,1841) 
and  Nagelsbach  (Gi^ammatikf  3d  ed.,  1870)  are 
highly  valued.     In  England  and  in  the  United 


States,  grammars  have,  among  others,  been  pob- 
lished  by  Lee  (3d  ed.,  1844),  Greene,  and  Jone&. 
Of  the  nimierous  Jewish  scholars  who  haTe 
written  grammatical  and  lexicographical  works 
on  the  Hebrew  language,  none  is  valued  so  highly 
as  Furst  (HandtcOrterbuchy  2  vols.,  1857],  who 
illustrates  the  Hebrew  not  only  from  cognate 
tongues,  but  also  from  those  of  the  Indc^Ger- 
manic  class,  and  endeavors,  on  philosophic 
grounds,  to  separate  the  accidental  from  the 
essential,  the  radical  from  the  ramified,  the  root 
from  the  stem,  the  stem  from  the  branches,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  the  laws  which  actually  rule  the  lan- 
guage. Among  the  Hebrew  grammars  published 
m  England  and  in  the  Unit^  States  by  Jewish 
scholars,  are  those  by  Horwitz  (London,  1835), 
Xordheimer  (2  vols.,  New  York,  183^—42), 
Kalish  (London,  1863),  Mayer,  and  Felsenthal 
(Chicago,  1875). 

As  nie  study  of  Hebrew,  among  Christiang. 
generally  is  not  begun  until  the  sUidents  have 
obtained  a  good  knowledge,  not  only  of  thdr 
native  ton^e,  but  also  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
teacher  will  ^nd  it  expedient  to  pursue  a 
method  very  different  ^m  that  observed  in 
teaching  young  pupils  the  elements  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  mastering  of  the  chief  ruks  of 
grammar  may  be  expected  to  consume  oompa^ 
atively  little  time.  As  the  chief  purpose  of 
nearly  all  students  of  Hebrew  is  to  oe  enaUed 
to  read  the  Bible,  it  is  natiu^  that  teachers 
should  generally  conform  their  method  to  that 
special  aim.  The  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is. 
therefore,  begun  as  soon  as  possible,  and  mo^  of 
the  granmiatical  peculiarities  are  explained  in 
connection  with  reading.  Translations  from  the 
native  tongue  are  rarely  made  ;  though  manr 
scholars  strongly  reconunend  them,  on  the 
groimd  that  every  foreign  language,  to  be  conj- 
pletely  understood,  requires  exercises  in  writt«i 
composition.  In  most  C'hristian  countries,  the 
study  of  Hebrew  is  optional  for  Christian  theo- 
logians. In  Germany,  the  state  governments  de- 
mand of  all  the  Protestant  as  well  as  Cathc^ 
theologians  a  knowledge  of  this  language;  and  it 
is  included  in  the  subjects  in  which  all  tht 
theologians  of  those  churches  have  to  pass  an 
examination.  To  that  end,  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  gymnasia  embraces,  for  the 
higher  classes,  the  study  of  Hebrew;  and  the 
lectures  given  in  the  theological  faculties  of  the 
imiversities  and  in  the  theological  seminaries,  ei- 

Jjlain  the  Hebrew  text  no  less  than  the  theo- 
ogical  meaning.  The  study  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  of  special  interest  to  the  Jew^  whose 
totsd  number  is  estimated  at  from  six  to  seven 
millions.  As  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  script- 
ures is  a  prominent  part  of  religious  worship, 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  not  only 
obligatory  for  all  rabbis  and  readers,  but  is 
generally  pursued  in  all  Jewish  schools.  (See 
Hebrews,  Education  among  the.)  The  histwy 
of  the  Hebrew  language  has  been  writt^i  by 
Gesenius  (Geschichte  der  hebrdischen  Spracke, 
(1815) ;  and  by  Renan  (HisUdre  et  sysi^me  des 
langues  s^nUiqueSf  4th  ed.,  1864),    The  method 
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of  teaching  Hebrew  ib  treated  of  in  Klingbn- 
STBIN,  Der  VhlerHchi  im  Hehrdiscluen  (1861). 
The  complete  literature  relating  to  the  Hebrew 
langua^  up  to  1850  is  found  in  Steixschnei- 
DER,  Bibliographisches  Handbuch  fv/r  hehrd- 
ische  Spracnkunde  (1859). 

HEBBEWS,  Education  among  the.  lliis 
subject  will  be  treated  under  the  following  heads: 
(1)  Ancient  Hebrews ;  (II)  Hebrew  education  in 
the  middle  ages ;  (HI)  In  modem  times. 

I.  AiicieiU  Hebrews. — Notwithstanding  the 
accessibility  and  abundance  of  the  earliest  records 
of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  Hebrews,  scarcely 
any  thing  is  known  of  their  educational  status 
until  after  the  termination  of  Biblical  history. 
From  the  sacred  records  we  simply  learn  that 
the  Law  made  it  the  duty  of  parents  to  teach 
their  children  its  precepts  ana  principles.  — 
During  the  Egyptian  bonda^,  the  Hebrews 
probably  enjoyed  some  educational  advantages, 
out  to  what  extent  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
from  the  records.  Moses  himself  had  been 
carefully  trained,  and  was  competent  not  only  to 
lead  but  also  to  instruct  the  people  of  God, 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  wildemeas.  At 
that  time,  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  more 
or  less  subject  to  mental  as  well  as  to  religious 
training.  They  must  have  been  able  to  read 
and  wnte ;  for  they  were  commanded  of  God  to 
verite  the  precepts  of  the  Law  upon  their  door- 
posts and  gates  ;  and  they  were,  moreover,  re- 
quired to  write  the  injunctions  upon  great  stones 
**veiy  plainlv",  immediately  upon  crossing  the 
Jordan,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  read  by 
eveiT  Israelite. 

The  end  and  aim  of  all  mental  training  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  up  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, was  to  develop  most  prominently  the  re- 
ligious tendency,  in  the  child,  in  order  to  rear 
obedient  servants  of  the  true  Elohim.  Being  a 
peculiar  people  —  the  only  theocratic  people  of 
antiquity  —  engaged  almost  exclusively  in 
pastoral  and  a^cultural  pursuits,  their  system 
of  education  aimed  to  secure  the  energetic  as- 
sertion of  a  nationality  whose  essence  consisted 
in  the  principle  of  faithfulness  to  the  covenant 
of  God.  Hebrew  education,  therefore,  was, 
previous  to  the  captivity,  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  oorollarY  of  religion ;  and  teaching  was 
necessarily,  in  the  main,  if  not  altogether,  relig- 
ious. It  involved  instruction  in  the  Law,  the 
customs,  and  the  symbolical  observances  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  narration  of  its  history  in 
illustration  of  these  subjects.  We  should  bear 
in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  imderstanding  of 
the  sacred  oracles  was  not  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  the  priestly  order,  but  was  enjoined  upon 
every  Israelite.  This  makes  it  self-evident  tnat 
the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  must  have 
formed  a  prominent  part  in  the  education  of  all 
<^dren.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  arithmetic 
must  have  been  taught ;  as  the  days  of  the  week, 
the  months,  the  festivals,  etc.,  were  not  designated 
by  proper  names,  but  by  numerals.  In  fact,  every 
art  or  science  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  upon  a  knowledge  of  which 


depended  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
must,  to  some  extent,  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
strictly  religious  Jewish  education.  Now,  when 
we  consider  that  the  education  of  the  Hebrew 
children  depended  upon  the  parents,  it  becomes 
self-evident  that  the  Hebrews  must  have  been, 
while  residents  of  Canaan,  a  universally  edu 
cated  people. 

Of  course,  so  long  as  the  education  of  the  child 
devolved  upon  the  parent,  there  could  not  very 
well  have  been  much  room  for  schools.  There  are, 
however,  cases  on  record  (previous  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity)  in  which  professional  teachers 
were  resorted  to.  This  was  probably  the  case 
when  parents  found  themselves  incapacitated  or 
too  much  engaged  otherwise.  Thus  David  tells 
us  that  he  haid  many  teachers.  In  the  days  of 
the  Judges  we  read  of  a  Kirjaih-sepherfthe  "city 
of  books  ",  a  name  which  seems  to  indicate  the 
seat  of  some  scholastic  establishment  that  had 
been  founded  by  the  Canaanites.  But  to  what  ex- 
tent the  people  availed  themselves  of  such  helps 
we  do  not  know.  In  the  days  of  Samuel,  again, 
and  down  through  the  prophetical  age,  there  are 
indications  of  collegiate  settlements  in  several 
parts  of  the  countnr,  as  Bethel,  Jericho,  Gilgal, 
lUma.  and  Mt.  Carmel,  where  the  students, 
under  the  name  of  i'wey  hannebiim  "  sons  of 
the  prophets"  lived  a  kind  of  monastic  or  rather 
Pythagorean  life  (not  as  celibates),  in  great  num- 
bers and  at  common  cost,  and  where  the  severer 
study  of  the  theocratic  laws  and  institutions  was 
accompanied  with  that  of  poetry  and  music.  But 
these  schools  of  the  prophets  fell  into  decay  a 
long  time  before  the  captivity. 

Curing  the  Exile,  the  Hebrews  became  very 
neglectf  lu  of  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
Law  was  not  so  carefully  observed  as  in  Canaan, 
their  vemaculai'  language  was  to  a  great  extent 
forgotten,  and  there  was  even  much  amalgama" 
tion  with  the  heathen  nations.  Yet  the  Baby- 
lonish residence  was  not  without  its  benefits.  The 
intercourse  with  the  Chaldean  people  enlaiged 
the  Hebrew's  field  of  knowledge,  and  gave  to 
superior  intellectual  capacity  a  stimulus  for  its 
speculative  exercise.  ITie  wonderful  development 
of  their  Babylonish  schools  for  centuries  proves 
that  they,  even  then,  enjoyed  that  remarkable 
fertility  of  resource  that  has  preserved  the  He- 
brews to  our  day  a  peculiar  people,  though  riven 
and  broken,  and  scattered  in  every  clime.  — 
AVith  the  restoration  of  the  Hebrews  to  their 
own  country,  a  brilliant  page  opens  in  their  in» 
tellectual  history.  TVue,  when  Ezra,  the  priest, 
first  came  to  Jerusalem  to  re-establish  Mosaism 
in  all  its  former  glory,  he  did  not  find  as 
many  competent  for  the  task  of  instructing  the 
youth,  as  there  had  been  previous  to  the  captivity, 
but  he  found  enough  of  highly  cultured  Hebrews 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  coU^.  By  the  co- 
operation of  the  most  enlightened  and  learned 
of  the  Hebrews,  he  formed  a  synod,  or  rather  a 
college,  commonly  called  the  Great  SynagOjgue 
{keneselh  haggedolah)  composed  altogether,  it  is 
said,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and,  wisely 
organized  these  scholars  into  a  distinct  order, 
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ooDtinued,  in  a  BncceeBion  of  about  as  many 
years,  the  work  of  public  instruction  in  Jerusalem. 
From  this  capital,  teachers  were  sent  throughout 
the  country  of  Palestine ;  and  all  Israel  again 
enjoyed  the  training  it  had  been  accustomed  to 
before  the  Exile,  only  with  manifold  improve- 
ments, obtained  by  the  contact  of  their  wise  men 
with  foreign  nations.  Not  merely  was  the 
study  of  the  Law  re-established,  but  the  study  of 
other  languages  besides  the  Hebrew  was  intro- 
duced, and,  in  consequence,  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  other  religious  systems,  as  well  as  of 
philosophical  specu&tion.  It  need  not  then  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Hebrews  soon 
came  to  be  noted  as  scholars,  that,  in  260  B.  C, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  paid  seventy  Jewish 
scribes  2,500,000  dollars  for  the  septuaeint 
version  of  the  Bible,  prepared  by  them  at  .Alex- 
andria at  his  request,  or  that  the  greatest  light 
of  neoplatonic  philosophy  was  none  other  than 
Philo  "the  Jew"  (A.  D.  20).  —  After  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Great  Synagogue,  its  place  was 
supplied  by  the  sanh^rim,  the  president  of 
that  body,  who  was  called  "  prince '  [nasi)  and 
became  the  supreme  arbiter  and  authority  in  the 
whole  sphere  of  morals  and  education,  exercising 
a  rectond  office  in  the  scholastic  institutions  of 
the  land.  Besides,  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Great  Council  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of 
instruction  itself.  Chie  of  the  brightest  lights 
in  the  history  of  ancient  Hebrew  pedagogy  is 
SiMox  ben  Shetach,  who  took  a  wider  range  of 
thought  and  speculation  than  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. He  mtroduced  high  schools  in  many 
places  and  did  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
Hebrew  scholarship.  He  lived  about  80  B.  (L 
At  that  time,  schools  flourished  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Palestine,  and  education 
had  been  made  compulsory.  Every  Judean  town 
containing  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  was 
bound  to  maintain  a  primary  school,  the  chazan, 
or  reader  of  the  synagogue,  usually  being  the 
teacher.  Schools  of  a  higher  grade  were  presided 
over  by  the  rabbins,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
public  revenue  was  set  apart  for  the  support  of 
these  institutions.  While  there  is  not  a  single 
term  for  school  to  be  found  before  the  Exile,  we 
now  meet  with  about  a  dozen  in  common  use. 
The  etymologies  of  some  of  these  words,  and  the 
signification  of  others,  give  us,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  the  progressive  history  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion, and  tell  us  that  foreign  elements  had  largely 
and  favorably  impressed  Hebrew  pedagogy. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  paramount 
importance  which  public  instruction  had  assumed, 
in  the  life  of  the  nation,  from  the  innumerable 
popular  sayings  of  the  period  :  —  "  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  because  the  instruction  of  the 
young  was  neglected. "  "  The  world  is  only  saved 
by  the  breath  of  the  school  children."  "  Even  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  the  schools  must 
not  be  interrupted."  "  Study  is  more  meritorious 
than  sacrifice. "  "A  scholar  is  greater  than  a 
prophet."  "  You  should  revere  the  teacher  even 
more  than  your  father.  The  latter  only  brought 
you  into  this  world,  the  former  indicates  the  way 


into  the  next  But  blessed  is  the  scm  who  ha^ 
learnt  from  his  father :  he  shall  revere  him  both 
as  his  father  and  as  his  master ;  and  blesied  is 
the  father  who  has  instructed  hia  son. "  —  The 
character  of  the  schools  may  be  best  infared 
from  the  laws  by  which  their  foundii^  and 
management  were  controlled.  For  elementafy 
instruction  a  school  or  teacher  was  required  for 
every  25  children;  when  a  community  had 
40  children,  they  might  have  one  raaister  and  an 
assistant.  Schools  could  not  be  estaUiabed  in 
the  most  densely  crowded  part  of  the  town, 
nor  near  a  river  which  had  to  be  croaaed  by  an 
insecure  bridge,  so  as  to  endanger  the  beal& 
or  lives  of  the  children.  The  proper  adbod  age 
for  a  boy  was  six  years,  until  then  the  fadier  l«- 
ing  his  instructor.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  text-books,  and  that  tfa«  lesKu 
tau^t  were  in  harmony  with  the  ci^iacity  aad 
inclination  of  the  child,  were  practical,  few  at 
a  time  but  weighty.  '*  The  piuients  must  never 
cease  to  watch  that  their  children  are  in  schod 
at  the  proper  time." 

When  the  power  of  the  Hebrews  was  bn^en 
anew  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  temple  again  de- 
stroyed, the  sense  of  their  common  danger,  miaeiy. 
and  want  bound  them  only  more  closely  to  one 
another.     No  sooner  had  the  war  terminated 
than,  in  place  of  the  temple,  the  synagogue  ap- 
peared, and  what  at  first  the  priest  had  guided, 
the  rabbi  now  controlled.    The  dispersion  oi  the 
Hebrews  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and 
school  at  Jerusalem,  therefore, did  not  long  inter- 
fere with  their  enjoyment  of  that  peculiar  nation- 
ality which  they  have  now  maintained  for  neariy 
seventeen  centuries.    A  citizen  of  the  worki  hav- 
ing no  country  he  could  call  his  own,  the  Heifer, 
nevertheless,  lived  within  certain   well-defined 
limits,  beyond  which,  to  him,  there  was  noworid. 
Thus,  though  scattered  abroad,  the  Israelites  had 
not  ceased  to  be  a  nation ;  nor  did  any  natioo 
feel  its  oneness  and  integrity  so  truly  as  the^. 
Jerusalem,  indeed,  had  ceased  to  be  th^  capital 
but  the  school  and  the  synagogue,  and  not  a 
lievitical  hierarehy,  now  became  their  impicg- 
nable  citadel,  and  the  Law  their   palladiiiin. 
The  old  men,  schooled  in  sorrows,  rallied  the 
manhood  that  remained,  and  the  infancy  that 
multiplied,  resolving  that  they  would  tnuumit 
a  knowledge  of  their  mission  to  future  gen- 
erations.   They  founded  schools  as  well  as  sp- 
agogues.  and  developed  a  grade  of  scholai^p 
the  ability  of  which  is  attested  by  the  writing  oi 
a  code  of  laws  only  second  to  that  of  Moses— a 
system  of  traditionary  principles,  precepts,  and 
customs,  intended  to  keep  ali\e  forever  the  pe- 
culiar spirit  of  Judaism.    The  high  athool  de- 
stroyed at  the  holy  city,  was  supplanted  by  the 
coUege  at  Tiberias;  and  that  plaee,  changed  into 
a  kind  of  Jerusalem,  where  instead  of  buiMing 
in  wood  and  stone,  they  employed  workmen  in 
rearing  another  edifice,  which,  even  to  this  day. 
continues  to  proclaim  the  greatness  of  the  people 
after  their  dispersion.  'Iliis  was  the  Miskna  and 
the  GemarUy  better  known  as  the  Babylonian  Ta^ 
mudy  the  so-called  Oral  Law  reduced  to  writing. 
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arranged,  oommented  upon,  and  explained ;  un- 
til it  became,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centurii^s.  a 
complete  digest  of  the  law,  the  reb'gion,  and  the 
nationality  of  the  Jews.  The  greatest  complete- 
neas  was  given  to  their  means  of  public  in- 
struction by  the  establishment,  in  many  places, 
of  high  schools  like  that  at  Tiberias.  And  not 
only  was  this  done  in  Palestine  and  Babylon, 
but  in  all  countries  where  the  Jew  had  found  an 
asylum.  Thus,  the  college  at  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  became  as  celebrated  as  the  colleges  at 
Sora,  Pumbadita,  and  Nahardea.  The  most 
noted  schools  of  this  neriod  were,  besides  those 
just  mentioned,  the  colleges  at  Akbara,  Bethira, 
Osesarea,  Chammatha,  Lydda,  Jabneh,  Magdala, 
Machuza,  Nares,  Sepphoris,  Selki,  Shaken-Zib, 
and  Ushach. — At  first,  the  organization  of  these 
high  schools  was  very  simple.  Besides  the  pres- 
ident, who  was  the  chief  teacher,  and  an  assist- 
ant, tiiere  were  no  offices  or  ranks.  GraduaUy, 
however,  superior  and  subordinate  ranks  were 
established.  The  president  or  rector,  who  was 
elected  by  the  students  from  the  rank  of  profess- 
ors, was  called  resh  methibthci.  Next  m  rank 
stood  the  resh  katta,  or  "dean,"  the  Mef  of 
the  assembly,  whose  office  it  was  to  expound  or 
simplify  to  the  students,  for  the  first  three  weeks 
of  the  session,  the  theme  of  the  rector's  forth- 
coming lectures;  and  so  arduous  became  the  task, 
as  the  number  of  disciples  increased,  that,  in 
time,  no  less  than  seven  "  deans"  had  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Their  colleagues,  or  the  graduates  who 
were  eligible  to  that  di^ty ,  were  called  chaberim 
(companions),  and  corresponded  somewhat  to 
the  English  "  fellows."  The  mode  of  instruction 
was  chieflv  catechetical.  After  the  resh  had 
delivered  his  exposition,  for  which  the  **  dean  " 
had  prepared  tne  students,  and  the  chaberim 
had  followed  with  their  comments,  the  disciples 
questioned  the  teachers.  Now  all  became  life, 
movement,  and  debate ;  question  was  met  by 
counter-question,  answers  were  given  wrapped 
up  in  all^oiies  or  parables,  imtu  the  inquirer 


was  brought  to  deauce  the  questionable  point 

for  himsdf  by 

was  made  of  the  conclusions  reached.    The  cur- 


by  analogy,  when  a  memorandum 


licolum  of  study  was  quite  varied,  as  much  so  as 
in  any  modem  university.     All  manner  of  sub- 
jects were  brought  forward   in  these  Hebrew 
colleges.    Theology,  philosophy,  lurisprudence, 
astronomy,  astro^gy,  medicine,  botany,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  ardutecture,  were  all  themes 
which  alternately  occupied  the  attention  of  mas- 
ters and  disciples.    In  fact,  the  Talmud,  which 
is  the  repository  of  these  discuasions,  is  nothing 
leas  than  an  en^yclopeedia  of  all  the  sciences  of 
that  time,  and  shows  that,  in  many  departments 
of  science,  these  Jewish  teachers  anticipated  some 
of  the  modem  discoveries.  See  Hamburger,  Real- 
^^^^Mo^pddie  f^r  Bibel  und  Talmtid  (Hamb., 
186&— 74).     The   principal  subjects  of  study 
^^we,  of  course.  Biblical,  including  hermeneutics, 
or  Bcriptore  interpretation ;  halakay  or  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  traditional  law ;  popular  ethics, 
^^Bndary  history,  sacred  poetry,  ana  the  science 
of  the  calendar.    Etiquette  received  very  great 


attention,  as  it  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrew 
sa^  an  essentia}  part  of  education.  The  most 
mmute  directions  were  given  as  to  the  behavior 
of  students  toward  their  parents,  their  teachers, 
their  superiors  in  age  or  rank.  Perhaps  the  stran- 
gest feature  of  Hebrew  education  was  the  training 
of  evefj  student  in  some  trade.  Consequently, 
most  Hebrew  **  doctors"  were  but  humble  me- 
chanics. They  were  tent-makers,  sandal-makers, 
weavers,  carpenters,  tanners,  bakers,  cooks.  Piety 
and  learning  only  received  their  proper  estimation 
when  they  where  joined  to  healthy  bodily  work. 
One  of  the  great^  Hebrew  sages,  Rabbi  Gama- 
liel, declares,  '*  learning,  no  matter  of  what  kind, 
if  unaccompanied  by  a  trade,  ends  in  nothing, 
and  leads  to  sin." — llie  high  schools  had  two 
sessions  in  the  year :  the  summer  semester  be- 
^nninff  with  nisan  (new  moon  of  April) ,  and  end- 
m^  wiw  dul  (new  moon  of  September) ;  and  the 
wmter  semester y  beginning  with  Hshri  (new  moon 
of  October),  and  aiding  with  adar  (new  moon 
of  March).  In  the  concluding  month  of  each 
half  year,  the  studies  of  the  session  were  re- 
viewed. On  these  occasions,  there  were  academic 
disputations  which  created  extensive  interest, 
ana  were  attended  by  thousands  of  hearers. 
The  academical  degree  of  chaber  was  conferred 
by  the  resh,  who  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
the  candidate,  with  the  words,** Be  thou  chcd)erV* 
As  such  he  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  schools 
as  commentator  and  jud^  on  questions  in  dis- 
pute, his  opinion  possessing  a  certain  value  or 
authority.  He  then  also  dropped  his  simple 
personal  name,  and  took  the  briefer  but  more 
honorable  designation  of  '*the  son  of"  (ben); 
e,  g.,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Bethira,  called  himseif 
Ben  Bethira.  The  higher  degree  was  that  of 
rab  or  rabbi ;  in  Babylon,  mar.  It  was  given 
in  the  same  form  as  the  cHiabeVy  with  the  be- 
stowment  of  a  key.  symbolizing  that  there  was 
now  conveyed  to  the  recipient  a  power  of  open- 
ing the  law  by  authoritative  exposition,  and  of 
locking  up  or  releasing  the  consciences  of  men. 
Unmarricil  men  and  women  were  not  allowed  to 
be  teachers  of  boys. — As  to  girls,  we  have  but 
little  account  in  Scripture  regarding  their  edu- 
cational advantages.  Needle-work  termed  the 
chief,  but  by  no  means  the  only,  subject  of  in- 
struction imparted  to  females.  The  31st  chapter 
of  Proverbs  is,  probably,  a  pret^  full  descrip- 
tion of  what  was  the  education  of  a  woman  and 
house-wife  in  the  Old  Testament  period  among 
the  Hebrews ;  but,  aside  from  this,  the  fact  that 
mothers  had  to  take  part  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  would  of  itself  show  that  their 
education  must  have  been  attended  to.  It  is 
certainly  clear  that  the  prophetical  schools  in- 
cluded within  their  scope  the  instruction  of 
females,  who  were  occasionally  invested  with 
authority  similar  to  that  of  the  prophets  them- 
selves. It  will  be  remembered  also,  that,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  other  oriental  people,  many 
female  poets  and  learned  women  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

II.  The  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan 
power  opens  a  new  epoch  in  Hebrew  education. 
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The  severe  treatment  of  the  Bomans  had  been 
superseded  by  a  milder  government  at  the  hand 
of  the  Abassides ;  but  the  Hebrew  found  con- 
siderate masters  first  in  the  Mohammedan  rulers 
from  Arabia.  For  centuries,  the  external  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrews,  under  the  eastern  caliph- 
ate, was  undisturbed  by  any  great  vicissitudes; 
and,  from  the  7th  to  the  11th  century,  their 
schools  reached  the  height  of  prosperity.  Thou- 
sands of  students  repaired  to  those  fountains  of 
instruction,  not  a  few  of  whom  came  from 
distant  parte  of  Europe  and  Africa,  to  carry 
back  the  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  their  adopted  countries.  In  the  1 1th 
century,  however,  a  leas  tolerant  spirit  ruled  the 
eastern  caliphates;  and,  in  consequence,  we  meet 
with  a  decline  in  literature,  which,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  humane  policy  of  the  western  or 
white  caliphates,  would  have  resulted  in  an  entire 
suspension  of  literary  activity  among  the  Jews. 
So  far  was  the  intolerance  oi  the  eastern  caliphs 
carried,  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
the  schools  of  Paleetine  and  Babylon  were  shorn 
of  all  their  ancient  splendor,  and  Spain  alone 
stood  as  the  world's  representative  of  Hebrew 
scholarship.  In  the  Iberian  peninsula,  the  Hebrew 
had  had  representatives  from  time  immemorial: 
but,  up  to  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  the  Jews 
there,  though  numerous  and  wealthy,  were 
greatly  behind  their  eastern  brethren  in  intel- 
^ctual  development.  No  schools  of  any  account 
are  met  with  among  them  until  the  inttderance 
of  the  Eastern  caliphs  drove  over  to  Spain  some 
of  the  most  renowned  Hebrew  scholars  the  East 
could  then  boast  of.  It  was  thus  that  Hebrew 
science  received  so  decisive  an  impulse  in  the 
peninsula  as  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  Jewish 
intellectual  progress.  Indeed,  the  period  from 
the  opening  of  the  11th  to  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  may  well  be  denominated  the  golden 
period  of  mediaeval  Hebrew  learning.  The  same 
spirit  of  broad  tolerance  which  had  prevailed  for 
over  three  centuries  in  the  East,  now  marked  the 
rule  of  the  "white"  or  western  caliphs.  Schools, 
coUeges,  and  libraries  were  multiplied  in  the 
great  centers  of  the  population.  The  learned  of 
other  countries  were  mvited  to  take  positions 
munificently  endowed,  and  ere  long  the  univer- 
sities of  Spain  became  the  resort  of  studente  from 
the  East  and  the  West.  Among  both  students 
and  teachers,  the  Jews  counted  largely;  and  the 
fountains  of  knowledge  which  sent  forth  their 
streams  from  the  Arabian  universities  of  Cor- 
dova and  Toledo,  were  fed  by  Jews  as  freely  as  by 
Christians  and  Saracens.  (See  Arabian  Schools.) 
Besides  freely  entering  the  common  as  well  as 
literary  walks  of  life,  and  contesting  with  the 
other  religioniste  the  different  avenues  thus 
Hberally  opened  to  them,  the  Jews  maintained 
a  school  system  very  much  akin  to  that  of  the 
eastern  countries  in  the  preceding  period.  They 
not  only  sought  to  influence  the  training  of  their 
children  in  the  earliest  youth,  but  founded  many 
collegiate  establishmente  of  their  own,  where  a 
liberal  education  could  be  prosecuted  by  Hebrew 
young  men  and  women  under  rabbinical  in- 


fluence.    Such  schools  arose  in  Aragpn,  Casriie. 
Catalonia,  and  Navarre,  and  in  the  towne  d 
Barcelona,  Alcala,  Burgos,  Cordova,  Saragoasa. 
Toledo,  'i'arazona,  and  Lucena.  In  these  ingdlo- 
tions,  under  the  care  of  some  of  the  most  anmeot 
scholars  of  the  age,  a  multitude  of  men  w«fe 
trained  whose  works  have  been  ever  held  in  esti- 
mation not  only  by  Israelites,  but  by  the  learned 
of  the  Christian  world  as  well.     (See  Ticoor, 
HisioTy  of  Spitnish  LUerature,  3d  ed.,  vol  i.) 
The  principal  of  each  coU^^e  bore  the  title  (rf 
migid  or  prince,  equivalent  to  that  of  r^  w^ 
thihtha  in  the  eastern  schools.  Of  courae.  rabbm- 
i  ical  learning  was  made  the  basis  of  other  forms 
of  instruction.    The  Hebrew  professors  of  tkse 
schools  very  naturally  wished  the  minds  of  their 
students  to  be  preoccupied  with  their  own  na- 
tional doctrines  and  traditions.     Thus  a  nofjid, 
Salomo  ibn  Adrath,  went  so  far  as  to  enact  that 
'gentile"  philosophy  should  not  be  studied  tfll 
the  age  of  24  years.   (It  should  be  added,  how- 
ever,  that    this    proposition,  divided    Hebrew 
scholars,  and  gave  rise  to  a  troublesome  contro- 
versy.)    There  was  a  tendency  in  the  Spaniab- 
Hebrew  youth  to  forsake  the  distinctively  Jew- 
ish schools,  and    to  avail    themselves  of  the 
greater  benefite  of  the  more  extensive  ednci- 
tional  movemente  which  were  displaying  theni- 
selves  around   them.     The  rabbins,  of  coane. 
saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  imminent  danger  to 
Judaism,  or  rather  to  rabbinism;  and  hence  their 
activity  in  educational  movements.  On  the  whole, 
this  fear,  though,  as  it  now  appears,  ungrounded, 
was  productive  of  much  good  to  Hebrew  learn- 
ing ;  for  it  stimulated  to  a  healthy  exertion,  and 
resulted  in  perfecting  Judaism  in  Spain  and  in 
Portugal,  until  it  rivaled  that  uprooted  in  tiie 
East.    To  facilitate  talmudical  studies,  the  worb 
of  Hebrew  tradition  were  translated  into  the  thee 
vernacular  Arabic;  and  thus  the  rabbinical  insti- 
tutes acquired  a  status  in  modem    literature. 
The  critiad  study  of  the  Hebrew  was  encouraged, 
and  a  system  of  Hebrew  grammar  devel^ed 
which  maintains  ite  hold  to  this  day.    Besides, 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew  in  composition  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  Hebrew  ritual  were  eneouiaged. 
and  thus  a  large  number  of  students,  in  the  west- 
em  peninsula,  learned  to  write  as  freely  the 
Hebrew,  as  their  forefathers  had  written  it  in 
Jerusalem's  most  glorious  day.  In  all  these  wajs. 
the  Hebrew  sages  domiciled  in  Spun  and  Por- 
tugal cherished  national  and  ancestral  feeliii£s 
in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  The  reeut 
of  all  this  labor  was  a  vigorous  religious  life  is 
the  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  an  age  of 
literary  activity  such  as  had  not  been  known  in 
Hebrew  literature  since  the  dispersion.  Numbers 
of  eminent  Hebrew  scholars,  tlieologiaiM,  poets, 
linguists,  and  physicians  were  brought  into  gen- 
eral public  notice;  and,  besides,  many  works  were 
composed,  treating  of  every  species  of  scieuce, 
including  law,  medicine,  astronomy,  language, 
and  the  fine  arts.      In  philology,  rose  DaTid 
Kimchi ;  in  philosophy,  Hoses  Maimonides,  <^ 
whom  it  is  said  by  some  that  he  has  only  beai 
excelled  in  wisdom  and  WT"^"g  by  Hoaeithe 
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prophet;  in  poetry,  Jehuda  ben  Levi, pronounced 
by  some  the  rival  of  king  Solomon ;  in  astron- 
omy, Aben  Ezra  and  Ibn  Tibbon.  But  these  are 
only  a  few  lights  in  the  much-illuminated  fir- 
mament. In  philosophy  and  astronomy,  the 
Hebrew  saees  of  that  day  excelled  the  Moham- 
medans.— See  GuEDEMANN,  I)as  judische  Unter- 
Hchtswesen  ^cdhrend  der  yixxnisch-ctrab.  Periods 
(Vienna,  1873) ;  Zunz,  Literaturgeschichie  dei- 
synagog(deri  Poesie  (Berlin,  1865);  Kayseri.ing, 
ClesmidUe  der  Juden  in  Spanien  und  Portugal; 
LiNDO,  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Hebrew  learning  and  institutions  of  learmng, 
however,  flourished  thus  not  only  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula  I  but  in  many  parts  of  the  continent 
also,  especiaUy  in  France  and  Italy,  where  a  hu- 
mane policy  prevailed  for  centuries.  In  the  former 
country,  colleges  flourished  at  Montpellier,  Nar- 
bonne,  Lunel,  and  Marseilles,  b^des  many 
schools  of  inferior  grade,  all  of  which  were  con- 
ducted after  the  Spanish  model.  In  Italy,  the 
colleges  at  Mantua,  Lucca,  Otranto,and  Bari  not 
only  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  but  had  the 
support  of  princes  and  of  the  pontiff  at  Rome. 
In  the  eternal  city,  the  Hebrews  supported  an 
academy  which  boasts  as  its  presidents  the  most 
renowned  literati  of  the  middle  ages.  One  of 
them,  Nathan  ben  Jechiel,  who  presided  about 
the  close  of  the  11th  century,  is  said  peritus 
omnis  generis  scientiarum  fuisse. 

in.   The  general  spirit  of  persecution  which 
prevailed  against  the  Jews  in  Europe,  from  the 
13th  to  the  17th  century,  largely  stifled  their  liter- 
ary activity;    and  the  educational  history  of 
that  period  is  very  meager.    When  the  religious 
zeal  of  Isabella    and    the    covetous    heart  of 
Ferdinand  closed  the  doors  of  Spain  against 
all  Hebrews  who  decided  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  many  Israelites 
went  to  Holland,  Germany,  and  Poland,  and 
there  established  schools,  which  flourished  for 
centuries.     But  these  schools  were  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  talmudic  study.    No  such  sys- 
tem as  prevailed  in  Spain  and  on  the  continent 
previous  to  the  persecutions  by  the  Inquisition, 
has  ever  been  re-introduced ;  nor  could  such  a 
system  have  been  maintained  previous  to  the 
present  century.    The  baneful  spirit  of  those 
daric  ages  had  closed  the  doors  of  the  schools, 
common  or  academic,  against  the  Jew;  and  thus 
ihe  hberal  professions  t^ine  made  inaccessible  to 
him,  he  could  not  well  devdop  the  scholarship  of 
which  his  forefathers  had  b<^sted.     But  as  the 
Hebrews  labored  for  centuries  imder  such  dis- 
advantages, and  yet   maintained  amon^  them- 
selves a  high  moral  culture,  and  did  not  smk  into 
that  state  of  degradation  and  crime  which  would 
have  probably  been  the  lot  of  other  nations,  a 
liigh  estimate  must  be  placed  upon  the  culture 
and  accomplishmentB  resulting  from  the  spirit 
of  Mosaism ;  and  it  might  as  well  be  confessed 
that  the  theocratic  institutions  of  the  Hebrews 
*nd  the  foundation  of  their  politics  and  ethics 
on  their  religion  has  produced  a  better  culture, 
oi^^tal  and  moral,  in  literature,  than  that  of  any 
other  non-Christian  people.  Their  ancient  educa- 


tion was  far  in  advance  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
Hindoos ;  for,  in  every  lesson  taught  the  Hebrew 
youth,  were  inculcated  the  suwimest  virtues, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  charity,  grati- 
tude, obedience  and  respect  to  the  commands  of 
parents,  politeness  and  cleanliness,  all  coupled 
with  extreme  reverence  for  the  Almighty.  In 
short,  the  aim  of  Hebrew  education  seems  to 
have  been  the  moral  perfection  of  the  individ- 
ual, as  well  as  the  welfare  of  society. —  From 
the  establishment  of  the  American  repubUc, 
the  modem  Jew  dates  his  liberation  from 
bondage,  not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  the 
continent  of  Europe.  His  enjoyment  of  freedom 
was  not  instantaneous  in  all  these  countries,  but 
the  dawn  of  the  new  epoch  be^an  with  the  ad- 
vance of  republican  principles  m  America  and  in 
France.  In  Germany,  where,  of  all  the  enlightened 
countries,  the  Jew  had  to  wait  longest  for  his 
emancipation,  the  close  of  the  last  century  is  par- 
ticularly noted  for  his  literary  advance.  Both 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  philosopher,  and  Hart- 
wig  Wessely,  the  philologist,  deserve  to  be 
named  as  the  founders  of  the  first  Hebrew  free 
school  at  the  Prussian  capital  (1778).  Indeed, 
the  latter  scholar  was  really  the  ablest  advo- 
cate of  the  modem  method  of  education  among 
the  Hebrews.  Thus,  he  not  only  exerted  himself 
at  Berlin,  but  also  at  Vienna,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Austrian  dominions,  to  prevent  all  opposition 
to  the  legislative  reco^ition  of  the  equality  of 
the  Jews  with  the  Christians  and  their  rights  to 
admission  to  the  state  schools.  After  these,  David 
Friedlander,  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn,  exerted  him- 
self for  the  further  improvement  of  the  Hebrew 
schools.  Wherever,  in  Germany  or  Poland,  he 
heard  of  schools  barbarously  deficient  in  the  ele- 
ments of  useful  secular  knowledge,  he  labored  for 
the  introduction  of  the  progressive  system.  An- 
other noted  philanthropist  of  the  period  is  Israel 
Jacobson  (bom  in  1768,  died  in  1828),  who  ex- 
pended his  large  fortune  for  the  education  of 
nis  co-religionists.  At  Seesen,  he  founded,  in 
1801,  a  school  at  an  expense  of  100,000  thalers; 
and  later,  he  labored  at  Cassel  and  in  Berlin  in 
the  same  direction.  In  more  recent  times,  the 
German  scholar,  Leopold  Zunz,  still  living,  figures 
as  the  ablest  and  most  successful  advocate  of 
Hebrew  culture.  Next  to  him  in  rank,  Abraham 
Geiger  of  Prussia,  and  S.  L.  Rappaport  of  Gali- 
cia,  in  Austria,  deserve  a  place.  In  Italy  S.  D. 
Luzzato  has  done  more  in  this  direction  than 
all  his  contemporaries.  In  France,  the  place 
of  honor  belongs  to  Salomon  Munk  and  J. 
Salvador.  —  There  are,  at  the  present  time, 
good  schools,  both  public  and  private,  pretty 
widely  distributed  in  Germany,  Austria,  Den- 
mark, France,  and  even  in  Russia  and  Poland, 
where  efficient  elementary  instruction  is  afforded 
to  Hebrew  children.  Usually,  these  schools  are 
under  the  care  of  the  state,  and  supported  in 
part  by  it,  and  in  part  by  the  forcea  contribu- 
tions of  the  Hebrews  who  reside  where  the 
schools  are  located.  In  some  of  the  lai^r  cities 
where  many  Jews  reside,  the  Hebrew  schools 
provide  separate  training  for  the  sexes,  those  for 
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girls  giving  special  attention  to  needle-work  and 
other  female  accomplishments;  those  for  boys 
giving  sufficient  classical  training  to  admit  them 
to  the  5th  or  6th  year's  course  of  the  gjrmnasia, 
where  the  course  extends  over  a  period  of  ten 
years.    Since  1873,  the  German  government  has 
also  supported  several  Hebrew  theological  chairs 
at  the  &rlin  university,  and  afforded  aid  to  a 
^*seminary"  (normal  school)  for  the  training  of 
teachers  to  be  employed  solely  in  schools  for  He- 
brews. The  Hebrew  normal  schools  at  Berlin  and 
Breslau  are  regarded  as  amoi^  the  best  institu- 
tions of  the  kind  in  Germany.  Hundreds  of  teach- 
ers are  annually  trained  tiiere.    The  Hebrews 
also  support  two  greatly  noted  seminaries  for 
theological  training;  the  one  (founded  in  1847),  at 
Breslau,  Prussia;  the  other  (founded  in  1828),  at 
Padua,  Italy.  At  the  Berlin  university,  Hebrew 
students  in  theology  enjoy  (since  1874)  not  only 
the  training  of  their  co-religionists  but  of  all  the 
professors  employed  in  that  institution. — In  Eng- 
land, much  has  been  done,  in  recent  times,  for  the 
education  of  poor  Hebrews,  who  are  mostly  of 
foreign  birth.    In  the  country,  the  schools  main- 
tained by  Hebrews  are  intended  simply  for  relig- 
ious instruction.  In  London,  a  number  of  Hebrew 
private  schools  exist,  and  several  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children.    The  most  noted  of  these 
institutions  is  the  Jews'  Infant  School,  where 
the  gutter  children  of  Spitalfields  and  White- 
chapel,  from  the  age  of  2  to  7,  are  taught  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  in  English,  and  to  recite 
their  Hebrew  prayers,  in  addition  to  other  ele- 
mentary instruction.  From  750  to  1000  children 
now  find  admission  there.    The  government  has 
the  supervision ;  and  it  is  pronounced  by  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle"  one  of  the  finest  schools  in  Eng- 
land."    The  Free  School,  in  the  same  city, 
is  of  a  more  advanced  grade.    It  admits  those 
who  desire  instruction  after  leaving  the  Infant 
School.     ITiis  Free  School  is  pronounced  the 
largest  scholastic  institution  in  England,  if  not 
in  Europe.     About  2,500  children  are  here  in- 
structed, the  sexes  separately;  the  branches  in  the 
higher  classes  being  l^yond  the  range  of  element- 
aiy  study.    The  teaching  staff  is  made  up  of 
90  masters  and  mistresses.    This  school  also  is 
under  government  inspection,  and  is  supported 
mainly  by  voluntary  contributions.    It  has  re- 
ceived several  munificent  legacies,  amounting 
thus  far  to  over  £50,000.     Another  noteworthy 
Hebrew  school  is  the   London  Jews'  Collie, 
founded  to  afford  good  education  at  a  moderate 
charge  to  the  chudren  of   the  middle  classes. 
Many  of  its  pupils  are  trained  for  imiveraity 
degrees  and  in  some  instances  for  the  Jew- 
ish ministiy.     There  is  also  a  society  called 
The  Jewish  Association   for  the  Diffusion  of 
Religious    Knowledge  which  supports  schools 
and  synagogues,  and  circulates  pubhcations,  aim- 
ing, in   all  these  ways,  "to  impress  upon  the 
Jewish  mind  proper  notions  of  the  principles 
and  observances,  tne  spirit  and  mission  of  Juda- 
ism»   and,  by  appeals  to  the  reason  Ather  than 
to  sentiment,  to    develop   and  foster   a    most 
fervent  conviction  of  the  truths  of  their  re-  i 


ligion.    Bat  notwithstanding  these  institotioni. 
it  is  claimed  .for  London  that  it  is  probably  the 
only  city  in  which  illiterate  Hebrews  reside.  Bot 
for  the  degraded  condition  in  which  the  veiy 
poor  Hebrews  in  this  city  exist,  it  mig^t  afe^ 
be  asserted  that  the  Hebrews  eveiy-wfaere  are 
educated ;  and  that,  though  belonging  to  all  na- 
tionalities, and  scattered  promiacaously  all  oTcr 
the  face  oJP  the  earth,  no  Israelites  can  be  found 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  if  not  in  the  domicil- 
iary language,  certainly  in  the  Hebrew. — In  the 
United  States,  the  Jews  have  always  oocapied  a 
most  honorable  position.    Recognizing  the  value 
of  the  political  and  social  fabric  of  that  oountiT, 
they  have  not  onlv  maintained  institutions  for 
the  training  of  their  children,  but  have  sup- 
ported education  in  the  public  sdiook.    Sondaj- 
schools  are  now  maintained  in  the  cities  for 
the  religious  training  of  Hebrew   youth;  and 
where  no  such  facilities  are  provided,  the  nbfai 
or  chazan  (public    reader  of   the   synagoeoe) 
usually    assumes  the  task.     At   Philad^Siia, 
where  there   are  several  distinctively  H^iew 
schools  for  general  mental  ta^iining,  the  Mai- 
monides  College  was  founded,  in  1868;  and,  for 
a  few  years,  it  struggled  in  vain  to  secure  ste- 
dents,  though  its  facilities  were  superior,  and 
the  president  one  of  the  ablest  educatoa  and 
scholars  in  the  countiy.    In  1872,  a  movemest 
was  set  on  foot  for  the  union  of  all  Americu 
Israelites ;  and,  supported  principally  by  ooogi«- 
gations  in  the  Western  States  as   a  Union  of 
American    Hebrew     Conffrecations,    a   coUegt 
was  started,  in  1875,  wim  Dr.  L  M.  Wise  a^ 
president.    There  are  reported  to  be  17  studoitE 
m  the  institution,  which  is  located  at  Cindnnali 
Ohio.  Thus  far,  the  instruction  is  confined  to  th^ 
Hebrew  language  a^d  literature.   In  May,  1876, 
the  congregation  of  New  York,  suppcvted  by 
many  of    the    congregations    in    Pmladfi^^ 
Baltimore,    Chicago,  and  other  cities,  held  a 
convention  in  New  York,  and  determined  to 
f oimd  a  Hebrew  Theological  Seminary,  iar  tk 
education  of  Hebrew  preachers  and    teschas 
first,  and  for  general  culture  afterwards.    Tk 
opening  of  this  high  school  will  probably  be  {se- 
ceded by  the  f oimding  of  schools  for  instrae- 
tion  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  langwiy 
and  in  Jewish  histoiy. — See  Gasrz,  Gemiickk 
der  Juderiy  vol.  in. — ^xi.;  Josr,  Oeschichie  de$J*- 
derUhums;  Beer,  Skizzen  einer  Ghs<Mchie  do" 
Erziehung  vnd  des  Unierrichts  bei  den  IsraMm 
(1832) ;   Ethridgk,  Hisiory  <f  Hebrew  iMer- 
cUure  (revised  and  enlarged  by  Worman  and 
Pick,  N.  Y.,  1876) ;    Weber  and  Holixxajot, 
GeschicTUe  der  Jsraditen;  Salvador,  Stsioire 
des  instUuHona  de  Motse  et  du  Peuple  hSbreu 
(1828);  Schmidt,  Oeschickie  der  Pddm^gik,u 
451;  KiTTO,  Biblical  Ch/dopcedia,  art  Hebreia; 
J.  H.  WoRMAN,   JewSy    in    McClxntooc    and 
Strong's  Cychpmdia  cf  BibL  TheoL  and  Ecdm. 
Literature. 

HEOKJB&y  Joliann  Juliua,  an  enuDent 
German  educator  of  the  18th  century,  died  Jub* 
24.,  1768.  He  was  one  of  Uie  foremost  foDowea 
of  A.  H.  Frandce  (q.  v.),  witli  whom  he 
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•aoquainted  while  studym^  at  the  university  of 
Halie.  He  was  appointed,  in  1 735,  inspector  of  the 
orphan  house  at  Potsdiun,  and,  in  1739,  pastor 
of  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  in  Berlin ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  became  instructor  of  the  German 
schools  belonging  to  the  parish.    He  at  once  dis- 
played the  greatest  zeal  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  schools.    In  May,  1739,  the  first  of  his 
schools  was  opened  with  six  teachers;  and  a  num- 
ber of  free  schools  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
until  almost  every  street  had  its  own  free  school. 
In  1746  and  1747,  he  enlarged  his  institutions, 
by  adding  to  the  course  of  instruction  drawing, 
geometry,  mechanics,  architecture,  agriculture, 
and  the  natural  sciences.  He  now calledhis  school 
Bedischuie,  the  first  institution  of  this  name. 
(See  Rbal  Schools).    In  1748,  the  school  was 
definitely  oiganized  as  the  Royal  Real  School  of 
Berlin,  and  consisted  of  three  schools, — a  Latin 
school  [P(Edagogitmi),  a  German  school,  and  a 
real  school   A  teachers'  seminary  was  connected 
with  it  in  the  same  year.    The  school  gained 
great  renown  under  Ilecker  and  Uahn  (q.  v.), 
his  assistant.     Hecker  also  paid  great  attention 
to  the  new  phonic  method  oi  reading  as  opposed 
to  the  spelling  method.    He  was  also  the  author 
of  the   Prussian  school  law,  promulgated    by 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  1763,  which  made  instruc- 
tion compulsory  for  all  children  from  the  fifth  to 
tiie  thirteenth  year  of  age.  —  See  Dittes,  Schule 
der  Pddagogik  (Leipsic,  1876) ;  and  Barnard, 
German  &Uucaiioncd  R^ormers,  and  Journal  of 
Education, 

HEDDIN'a  OOIiLBGE,  at  Abington,  Bl., 
founded  in  1854,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  admits  both 
sexes.  In  1873 — 4,  it  had  9  instructors,  200  pre- 
paratory and  18  coUt^ate  students,  and  1,200 
volumes  in  its  libraries,  llie  value  of  its  build- 
ingH,  nt>unds,  and  apparatus  was  $50,000.  The 
Rev.  J.  G.  Kvans,  A.  M.,  was  the  president. 

HBDGB-SCHOOL,  the  name  originally 
given,  in  Ireland,  to  a  school  held  in  the  open 
an*,  beside  a  hedge ;  hence  applied  to  any  tem- 
porary school  in  me  country,  whether  literally  a 
oedge-school  or  not.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  such  schools  are  called  irmbuUxtory  schools. 
For  an  amusing  description  of  a  hedge-school  and 
its  teacher,  see  William  Carleton's  Traits  and 
Stories  (fthe  Irish  Peasantry  (Dublin  1830—32). 
The  hedge-schoolmasters  resembled  somewhat 
the  German  bacchants  (scholares  vaga^iies), 
and  were  often  men  of  quite  respectable  attain- 
ments in  scholarship.  The  popular  novelist 
Carieton,  whose  wort  is  referred  to  above,  was 
partly  educated,  near  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  in  a  hedge-school. 

HEOEL,  Oeor^  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  one 
of  Grermany's  most  distinguished  philosophers, 
was  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Aug.  27.,  1770,  and  died 
in  Berlin,  Nov.  14.,  1831.  In  1801,  he  was  s,^- 
pointed  prt>a^(J6cew^,  and,  in  1805,  extraordinary 
professor  of  philosophy,  at  Jena.  In  1807,  he  was 
professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Nuremberg ;  in 
1816,  ^fessor  in  Heidelberg;  and,  in  1818,  pro- 
iesBor  in  Berlin.    Though  his  life  was  chiefly 


devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  a  new  system  of 
philosophy,  he  exerted  considerable  influence  on 
the  educational  system  of  Germany.  While  at 
Nurembeig,  he  received  from  the  Bavarian 
government  (1813)  the  appointment  of  school 
councilor;  and,  in  1820,  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment appointed  him  a  member  of  the  scientific 
commission  of  education.  Three  years  later,  he 
was  commissioned  to  report  on  the  study  of 
philosophy  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia.  He,  more- 
over, exerted,  for  a  long  time,  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in'Prus- 
sia.  He  did  but  little,  however,  directly  for  the 
science  of  education ;  but  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples which  he  enunciated  have  been,  through  the 
exertions  of  his  foUowers,  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing many  important  modifications,  both  in 
educational  theory  and  practice.  In  his  own 
works,  pedagogics  appears  only  in  the  form  of 
applied  psydimogy  and  ethics ;  and  as,  according 
to  his  system,  development  is  incomplete  imtu 
it  assumes  an  ethical  form,  practical  education 
is  simply  the  art  of  making  men  moral.  The 
child  IS  the  offspring  of  nature ;  and,  to  become 
truly  human,  it  must  be,  as  it  were,  reborn — ^must 
pass  from  the  natural  into  the  self-conscious 
and  spiritual  condition.  To  aid  this  transition 
is  education.  H^el  attributed  great  importance 
to  the  institution  of  the  family  and  of  the  state. 
The  former  he  deemed  the  chief  factor  in  edu- 
cation ;  and  both  together,  the  great  nurse  and 
teacher  of  humanity.  He  also  placed  greait  stress 
ujon  authority  inV  u»tru?tion  oTduldxen. 
The  attempt  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculties 
at  too  early  an  age  he  reprehended  as  baneful ; 
but  the  child  should  not  be  kept  too  long  in  the 
bondage  of  the  senses,  but  should  be  early  ac- 
customed to  think  of  supersensual  things.  He 
insisted  strongly  upon  classical  studies  as  the 
source  of  an  indispensable  culture.  In  general, 
however,  Hegel  himself  elaborated  no  theory"  of 
education;  but  the  essential  principles  of  his 
philosophical  S3rstem  constitute  the  basis  for  such 
a  theory,  upon  which  his  foUowers  have,  in  part, 
worked.  Among  the  noted  educational  writers 
who  are  followers  of  Hegel,  we  mention  Rosen- 
kranz,  Thaulow,  and  Kapp.  —  See  Rosencranz, 
HegeVs  Leheih  (1844) ;  Y^wp^Hegdals  Ch/mncuiial- 
directar  (1835) ;  Tuaulow,  HefjeSs  AfisicJitefi  Uber 
Erziehung  mul  Unterrichty  (3  vols.,  1853 — 4); 
Haym,  IJegel  und  seine  Zeit  (1857);  Schmidt, 
OeschicJUe  der  Pddagogik^  vol.  iv. 

HEOIXJS,  Alezsjider,  one  of  the  greatest 
German  teachers  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th 
century,  was  bom  at  Heck,  in  Westphalia, 
between  1430  and  1440,  and  died  at  Deventer,  in 
1498.  His  name,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
times,  was  derived  from  his  birthplace.  He  was 
educated  by  the  famous  Thomas  k  Kempis,  in 
the  school  of  the  Hieronjno'iians  (q-  v.)at Zwolle. 
After  conducting  schools  at  Basel  and  Emmerich, 
he  opened  another  at  Deventer,  which,  under  his 
able  management,  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated schools  of  that  age.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Erasmus  (q.  v.)  and  Pope  Adrian  Vl.  Hegius 
greatly  encouraged  the  study  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
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ffoage,  and  was  one  of  the  cliief  promotere  of  a 
better  method  of  teaching  the  Latin  classics.  A 
coUection  of  his  works  was  published  at  Deventer. 
They  are  enumerated  in  Erhard,  Geschichte  des 
Wiederau/blUhens  wissenscho/tiicher  Bildung 
in  DeulsdiUxndy  vol.  i.   (See  also  Netherlands.) 

HEIDELBEBG  OOLLEGE,  at  Tiffin. 
Ohio,  was  founded  in  1850,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  education  of  both  sexes.  It  has  an  en- 
dowment of  about  $80,000.  The  college  and 
society  libraries,  with  that  of  the  theological 
seminary,  contain  about  5,000  volumes.  The 
institution  comprises  a  collegiate  department, 
with  a  classical  course  of  four  years,  and  a  sci- 
entific course  of  three  years,  and  an  academy  or 
preparatory  department,  with  a  classical  and  an 
English  coiu^e.  Special  facilities  are  afforded 
for  the  study  of  German.  Heidelberg  ITieolog- 
ical  Seminary,  though  under  a  separate  board  of 
trustees,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  col- 
lege. The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  classical  course 
is  $26  per  annum ;  in  the  scientific  course,  $21 ; 
and  in  the  academy,  $17.  In  the  theological 
seminary,  it  is  free.  In  1875 — 6,  the  coflege 
had  6  professors,  and  the  theological  seminary,  2. , 
The  number  of  students  was  189  ;  namely,  col- 
1^,  90 ;  academy,  75  ;  theological  seminary,  24. 
The  whole  number  of  the  alumni  of  the  colWe 
was  138 ;  of  the  theological  seminary,  112.  The 
president  of  the  college  is  Rev.  George  W.  Wil- 
liard,  D.D.  (1876). 

HEINIOKE,  Samuel,  a  German  educator 
and  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  bom  April  10.,  1729, 
died  April  30.,  1790.  Having  grown  up  without 
education,  he  joined  the  army,  when  twenty-one 
years  old,  and  by  a  careful  use  of  his  leisure 
hours  acquired  some  knowledge  by  self-instruc- 
tion. In  1760,  he  became,  tlm)ugh  the  recom- 
mendation of  Klopstock,  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Count  Schiramelmann,  and,  in  1768,  teacher  in 
Eppendorf.  Finding  here  a  deaf-mute,  he  tried 
a  new  method  for  the  instruction  of  that 
class  of  people.  Differing  from  the  Abbe  de 
I'Epee  (q.  v.),  who  taught  deaf-mutes  to  ex- 
press themselves  by  means  of  signs  and  panto- 
mimic gestures,  and  in  writing,  Heinicke  strove 
to  teach  them  to  speak  in  the  common  language 
of  articulate  soimds,  so  that  they  might  under- 
stand, and  be  understood  by,  every  body.  The 
sign  language  he  considered  only  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  not  as  the  end  itself.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
practice  the  deaf  in  the  same  forms  of  expression, 
as  are  used  by  those  that  can  hear.  As  he  was 
quite  successful,  a  number  of  deaf-mutes  were 
sent  to  him  from  different  countries  for  educa- 
tion. In  1778,  at  the  request  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  he  returned  to  his  native  country ;  and, 
in  the  same  year,  founded,  at  Leipsic,  tne  first 
German  institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes.  But  Heinicke  was  an  excellent  educator 
generally.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  common  schools,  and  zealously 
advocated  the  substitution  of  the  phonic  method 
of  spelling. — See  H.  E.  St(etzner,  Samuel  Ret- 
nicket  sein  Leben  und  Wirken  (1870). 


HENDEBSON  OOIXEOE,  at  Hendena 
Tex.,  was  foimded  by  the  Methodist  Epi8co|aI 
Church  as  Fowler  Institute,  in  1840,  and  oootiD- 
ued  imder  Methodist  control  till  1870,  vbenit 
was  rechartered  as  Henderson  CoUege,  and  be* 
came  non-sectarian.  It  is  supported  by  tuition 
and  incidental  fees.  There  is  a  fund  of  $10i)00. 
but  not  yet  available.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  It 
has,  besides  the  collegiate  department,  a  piepo- 
atory  and  an  inferior  department  In  18i4-5. 
there  were  6  instructors  and  200  students.  Osor 
H.  Cooper  has  been  the  president  since  the  tr- 
ganization  of  the  coU^. 

HENBT,  JToaeph,  a  distinguished  America 
physicist,  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,Dec  17-1'5* 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  is 
the  Albany  Academy  in  1826;  and,  shortly  afttf. 
began  a  series  of  experiments  in  electricity,  wliici 
led  to  the  theoretical  invention  of  the  magnetif 
telegraph,  several  years  before  its  practical  estib- 
lishment  by  Prof.  Morse.  He  was  appobted 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  College  <i 
New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  m  1 832,  and  hag  oo^ 
tinned  up  to  the  present  time  his  experimeiip 
and  researches,  not  only  in  electrtHnasDetm 
but  in  other  departments  of  physics.  He  istk 
author  of  ConijHbtitions  to  ElectricUy  and  M^ 
netism  (1839),  and  has  been  a  freqiiento* 
tributor  to  the  American  Philosophical  Tvm- 
actions,  Silliman's  Journal,  Journal  <f  ^ 
Franklin  Institute,  etc.  On  the  organizadon  i 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  \Vashii^;toD.i 
1846,  Prof.  Henry  was  appointed  its  aecretan. 
which  position  he  still  holos. 

HEBBABT,  JTohann  Friedrich,  a  distil 
guished    philosopher   of   Germany  who  nafif 
pedagogics  the  great  end  and  aim  of  philoe^i^ 
ical  study,  was  bom  in  Oldenburg,  May  4.1"^ 
died  in  Gottingen,.  August  14.,  1841.    Afttr 
studying  at  the  university  of  Jena,  wh^ehefr 
tended  the  lectiu-esof  Fichte,he  became,  in  1?^' 
a  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  citizen  of  Bem^aKisJ 
once  began  to  elaborate  a  system  of  pedagogy 
His  pedagogical    studies    led    to  an  mtB^ 
acquaintance  with  Pestalozzi,  who,  at  that  tst 
was  teaching  at  Burgdorf  in  the  canton  of  Bea 
In  1 800,  he  went  to  Bremen,  where  he  MsfX^ 
pedagogical  lectures,  and,  in  1802,  he  beans  i 
privat-docent   (lecturer)   at    the  univemtr  4 
Gottingen.    In  1 805,  he  was  promoted  to  an  a 
traordinary  professorship;  in  1809,  he  rws^ 
a  call  as  ordmary  professor  to  K5nig8beig:  sx. 
in  1833,  he  returned  to  Gottingen.    In  afl  tW 
academic  positions,  he  lectured  on  pedagogKsa 
well  as  on  philosophy,  and  gathered  aroid  lea- 
self  a  number  of  young  men  thoroughly  imfc^ 
with  his  ideas.  At  Konigsberg,  he  mo  founi^ 
in  1810,  a  pedagogical  seminary  in  which  yt^K 
teachers,  imder  his  immediate  direction,  w«R^ 
instnict  a  select  number  of  boys  accordii^  to  ^ 
educational  principles.  Herbart  saya,Aat  hie^ 
vestigations  were  chiefly  due  to  tha  settled  tsr 
viction  that  very  many  of  the  treii^^idow  ^ 
in  our  pedagogical  knowledge  are  a^S"^ 
to  defects  in  our  psychology,  and  that  t*^ 
be  remedied  before  a  adenoe  of  educatdcf"^ 
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siWe.  His  educational  principles  flow  directly 
from  his  philosophy.  His  psychology  recognizes 
no  predetermined  capacities  in  the  soul  which 
direct  its  future  development.  The  soul,  in  it- 
self, contains  only  the  power  of  reacting  against 
external  influence.  Such  reaction  constitutes 
perception;  and  the  mind,  as  a  conscious  intelli- 
gence, resembles  a  machine  constructed  of  these 
perceptions.  If  impressions  from  without  are 
not  raded,  the  result  must  be  disorderly  and 
worthless.  Hence  the  necessity  of  systematic 
education,  in  order  to  give  form  and  direction  to 
the  indefinite  activity  of  the  soul.  In  proportion, 
then,  to  the  extent  and  regularity  with  which 
perceptions  are  called  forth  in  the  soul,  will  be 
the  breadth  and  value  of  the  mental  organism 
which  the  soul  creates  out  of  its  perceptions. 
The  whole  of  Herbart's  system  is  an  indirect 
polemic  against  all  theories  which  place  the  aim 
of  education  without  the  individual  subject. 
Xeither  family,  nor  state,  nor  humanity,  is  the 
end  of  education,  but  the  development  of  the 
individual  himself.  Every  thing  but  the  indi- 
vidnal  is  an  abstraction,  and  valueless  except  as 
it  serves  to  advance  his  interests.  Pedagogics, 
therefore,  with  Herbart  is  a  department  of 
ethics,  or  rather  the  method  by  which  ethics 
secures  its  aim ;  namely,  the  perfection  of  the 
individual.  The  work  of  education  has  three 
parts :  discipline,  instruction,  and  training.  The 
child  has  no  control  of  himself.  He  is  the  prey 
of  whatever  lawless  inclination  may  claim  him. 
To  overcome  this  is  the  office  of  discipline. 
Society  and  the  family  furnish  a  part  of  the 
needed  discipline,  but  not  enough ;  it  must  be 
sopplemented  by  the  systematic  discipline  of  the 
school.  Discipline,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
tinued any  longer  than  is  necessary,  but  care 
must  also  be  taken  not  to  relax  it  too  soon.  In- 
struction must  not  be  limited  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  or  of  technical  skill.  Its 
chief  aim  is  the  culture  of  the  will ;  that  is,  to 
impart  an  insight  into  ethical  relations  and 
the  ability  to  realize  ethical  ideas.  Discipline 
and  instruction  must  be  united,  in  order  to 
bring  forth  many-sidedness  in  knowledge  and  in 
chaiicter.  Training  aims  to  fix  the  moral  les- 
sons into  abiding  K>nns  of  character,  and  to 
bring  the  student  to  a  point  where  he  can  im- 
dertake  the  work  of  self-culture.  It  foUows  from 
H^hart's  psychology,  that  he  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  unrelatea  knowledge.  According  to 
Urn,  the  so-called  faculties  are  produced  and 
developed  purely  by  the  association  of  ideas. 
Mental  vigor,  thererore,  can  be  secured  only  by 
a  habit  of  looking  at  things  in  their  relations ; 
hence,  the  true  omer  of  t^hing  is  to  begin  as 
soon  as  possible  to  give  not  merely  the  facts, 
but  their  bearings  and  connections.  In  this 
▼ay,  knowledge  acquires  an  intellectual  interest 
for  the  student,  and  a  moral  interest  also;  for 
the  most  important  relations  are  ethical  ones ; 
and  ihe  highest  aim  of  instruction  is  to  enable 
one  to  see  all  things  in  their  ethical  relations, 
*Qd  to  act  accordin^y.  These  points  are  con- 
BtAntlj  repeated  l^  Herbart,  and  illustrated  at 


considerable  length  and  with  great  energy.  To  a 
certain  extent  abo,  he  viewed  statesmaiShip  as  a 
branch  of  pedagogics.  The  chief  educational 
works  of  Herbart  are :  AUgemeine  Pdda- 
gogik  (1806),  and  Umriss  pddagogischer  Vor- 
lesungen  (1835;  2d  edit.,  1841).  Among  the 
numerous  smaller  works,  the  AphoHsmen 
zur  Pddagogik  is  of  special  importance  for 
teachers.  A  full  understanding  of  the  edu- 
cational principles  of  Herbart  is,  however, 
scarcely  possible  without  a  knowledge  of  his 
philosophical  system,  which  is  chiefly  explained 
m  his  two  principal  works,  Psychdogie  (2  vols., 
1824 — 5^,  and  AUgemeine  Metnphysik  (2  vols., 
1828 — 9).  His  complete  works  were  published 
by  Hartenstein  (12  vols.,  1850 — 52).  An  edi- 
tion of  his  educational  writings,  in  cnronological 
order,  with  introductions,  notes,  and  a  compara- 
tive register,  was  published  by  Willmann  {]leT' 
hart's  Pddagogiscne  Schriften,  2  vols.,  1873 — 5). 
A  large  number  of  educators  have  more  fully  de- 
veloped the  views  of  Herbart;  prominent  among 
these,  are  Mager,  Waitz,  Stoy,  and  Ziller.  A 
biography  of  Herbart  was  published  by  Harten- 
stein (in  an  edition  of  the  smaller  philosophical 
writings  of  Herbart,  3  vols.,  1842 — 3). — See  also 
Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  Pddagogik j  iv.,  trans- 
lated in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy y 
April,  1876.  In  May,  1876,  his  native  city  cele- 
brated, with  great  solemnity,  his  centennial  birth- 
day, and  erected  a  monument  to  him. 

HERDER,  JTohann  GottfHed  von,  one 
of  Germany's  most  distinguished  theologians, 
authors,  and  teachers,  was  bom  at  Mohrungen, 
Aug.  25..  1744,  and  died  in  AVeimar,  Dec.  18., 
1803.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
progress  in  scholarship ;  and  his  literary  attain- 
ment gained  him  the  friendship  of  a  Russian 
physician,  by  whom  he  was  induced  to  commence 
medical  studies.  But  he  soon  renounced  these, 
and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  theology.  In 
1764,  he  was  appointed  teacher,  and  afterwards 
preacher,  at  the  cathedral  school  in  Riga ;  and 
while  there,  he  attracted  much  attention  by  his 
writing8,as  well  as  by  the  brilliancy  and  eloquence 
of  his  preaching.  In  1769,  he  left  Riga  to  travel 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  while  at 
Strasbui^  was  intimately  associated  with  Goe- 
the. In  1776,  he  became  court  preacher,  general 
superintendent,  and  counselor  of  the  Upper 
Consistory  at  Weimar,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  in  constant  commimion  with 
the  most  gifted  minds  of  that  brilHant  period  of 
German  Sterary  history.  Here,  too,  he  labored 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  In  1783, 
he  drew  up  a  plan  for  their  management,  and 
secured  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  teachers.  A 
teachers'  seminary  was  established  in  1787, 
through  his  influence.  In  the  lower  schools  he 
introduced  the  Pestalozzian  method  as  far  as  it 
was  practicable  under  the  circumstances.  Her- 
der's views  on  education  present  many  points  of 
interest  and  value.  His  leading  principle  was, 
that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  develop  human- 
ity. First  and  foremost,  he  says,  we  are  re- 
quired to  be  men ;  and  any  educational  system 
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-which  aims  at  less  than  the  full  culture  of  all 
the  powers  of  manhood  is  treason  toward  Grod 
and  numanity.  It  is  only  the  purest  and  most 
gifted  persons  that  should  be  teachers ;  for  the 
teacher  must  not  only  know  what  the  pupil  is 
to  learn,  but  he  must  be  what  he  aims  to  have 
his  pupil  become.  His  connection  with  his 
pupils  must  be  of  the  most  intimate  character. 
His  intellectual  instruction  must  be  given 
with  all  the  freshness  of  original  discoverr ; 
and  his  moral  teaching  must  have  all  the 
fervor  of  conviction,  and  the  authority  of 
absolute  truth.  In  teaching  science  and  history, 
it  is  not  isolated  facts  that  must  be  presented, 
but  their  relations  and  their  aggregate  logical 
significance.  Especially  should  the  student  s 
self-activity  be  thoroughly  aroused ;  and,  hence, 
he  favored  the  Socratic  method  of  leading  the 
pupiFs  mind  to  develop  truth  for  itself  from 
fundamental  principles.  The  whole  of  education 
must  be  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  humanity 
and  with  a  fervent  piety.  Notwithstanding 
his  enlarged  views  and  deep  insight,  he  was 
quite  conservative.  He  condemned  in  unmeas- 
ured terms  the  raw  and  presumptuous  reformers 
of  his  day ;  and  the  Philanthropinists  did  not 
entirely  escape  his  censure.  In  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses, he  remarks  that  '^instead  of  the  good 
old  word  scfiooly  a  fashion  has  been  introduced 
of  using  new  and  more  showy  terms,  such  as 
Educational  Institution,  and  PhilantJiropinum ; 
and  that  much  is  said  of  'genius',  '  original 
genius',  which  does  every  thin^  for  itself,  and 
has  no  need  of  any  other  instructor ;  and 
of  wonderful  self-development  by  one's  own 
powers."  He  strongly  opposed  a  "French  edu- 
cation", instead  of  teaching  in  the  native  lan- 
guage. He  also  advocated  that  the  lower 
classes  of  real  schools  should  train  useful  citi- 
zens, and  that  the  upper  ones  should  form  a 
scientific  gymnasium.  His  views  on  the  teaching 
of  language  were  eminently  sound  and  practical. 
*'  Grammar,"  he  said,  "  must  be  learned  from 
the  language,  and  not  the  language  from  gram- 
mar; style,  from  speaking,  and  not  speaking 
from  an  artificially  formed  style."  He  was,  in 
every  respect,  a  practical  educator,  and  was 
proud  to  be  considered  such.  "In  my  nineteenth 
year,"  he  said, ''  I  be^an  teaching  in  the  highest 
class  of  an  academical  institution,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  I  have  never  been  free  from 
the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher,  or  else  of  a 
school  officer."  The  complete  edition  of  his 
works  (45  vols.,  1805 — 22)  contains  a  large 
number  of  addresses  and  essays  on  educational 
subjects. — See  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  PdUla- 
goqik,  vol.  iv. ;  Raumer,  Geschichte  der  Pddago- 
gik  (translated  in  Barnard's  German  Teachers 
and  Educators). 

HERMANN,  Gottfried,  one  of  the  great- 
est classical  scholars  of  modem  times,  bom 
Nov.  28.,  1772,  died  Dec.  31.,  1848.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  I^eipsic,  where  he  became, 
in  1794,  privat-doceiU  (lecturer);  in  1798,  extra- 
ordinary professor ;  and,  in  1 803,  ordinary  pro- 
fessor. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  senior 


Srofessor  of  the  university.  He  had  a  vigoioib 
elivery,  an  unfailing  memory,  a  fine  peroepdoL 
of  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  a  complete  ms«- 
tery  of  the  lAtin  language, — all  quahties  whieL 
rendered  him  an  excellent  teacher.  AVben.  in 
1834,  the  philological  seminary  in  Leipsic  wa» 
revived,  Hermann  was  appointed  to  ooDduct  thtf 
Greek  instruction.  He  banished  all  practical 
exercises  in  teaching  from  the  seminary,  becai^*' 
he  believed  that  a  man  who  had  beccnne  a 
thorou|$h  scholar,  would  also  be  able  to  teadi 
He  tramed  his  pupils  to  translate  back  into  Greek 
a  translation  from  a  Greek  prose  writer,  ao  ihact 
the  mistakes  might  be  detected  by  a  comparaoii 
with  the  Greek  model,  and,  at  the  sanie  tinK. 
show  why  the  author  had  written  differenth. 
Hermann  is  generally  regarded  as  the  foondti 
of  a  more  rational  treatment  of  Greek  grammar. 
and  as  having  thus  indirectly  exerted  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  the  improvement  of  gram- 
matical science  m  ffeneraL  His  viewa  on  this 
subject  are  chiefly  laid  down  in  his  vrork  Ik 
emendcmda  ratione  Grceceegramnuxticae  (1801) 
and  in  his  learned  notes  to  V  iger's  De  prtrcipttu 
Grceae  diction  is  idiotismis  (1802;  4th  e<L,  1  W4i. 
His  endeavors  to  elucidate  the  inteUectual  li4 
of  the  ancient  world  chiefly  tlirouffh  an  accunk 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  oi  the  metnoi 
form,  involved  him  in  literary  controveraies  vitL 
Bockh,  K.  0.  Miiller,  and  Creuzer.  His  edition 
of  the  tragic  Greek  poets  and  of  other  Gre«i 
writers  are  still  highly  valued.  Memoirs  of  ki> 
life  and  works  have  been  published  by  O.  Jab 
(1849),  and  Kochly  (1874). 

HESPEBIAN  OOIiLEaE,  at  Woodlaihl 
CaL,  under  the  control  of  the  (Jhristian.  deooo- 
ination,  was  founded  in  1869.  It  admits  bc(L 
sexes.  In  1875 — 6,  it  had  10  instructors,  1^' 
students,  andproductive  funds  to  the  amoon: 
of  $50,000.  The  value  of  its  buildings,  grooDik 
and  apparatus  is  $30,000.  B.  H.  Smith,  LL.  I 
is  (1876)  the  president 

HESSUS,  Eobaaua,  one  of  the  foranoti 
German  educators  of  the  time  of  the  Befar- 
mation,bom  in  1488,  died  in  1540.  He  vas^ 
i)ointed,  in  1516,  professor  at  the  uniTcasityof 
Erfurt ;  accepted,  m  1525,  a  call  to  the  newfr 
established  symnasiimi  of  Nurembei^,  retmnnl 
in  1534  to  Sfurt,  and,  in  1536,  became  ptafes- 
sor  of  history  at  the  university  of  MarbiB^- 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Reuchlin,  yU- 
lanchthon,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  age; 
and  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  was  so  great 
that,  as  professor  at  Erfurt,  he  is  said  to  navr 
had  at  one  time  1500  hearers.  He  was  ooc 
of  the  best  modem  Latin  poets  ;  and,  as  autbcr 
no  less  than  as  teacher,  laigely  contributed  t^ 
a  better  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  SpMcdai 
works  on  the  life  of  Hessus  have  been  writtta 
by  Camerarius  (1553],  Lossius  (1797),  Hen 
(1860),  and  Schwertzell  (1873).  An  interestop 
account  of  Hessus  is  also  given  in  the  woik  of 
D.  RStrauss  on  Hutten  (2d  edit.,  1871). 

HETNE,  Ohristian  OotUob,  a  Genoa:! 
scholar  and  educator,  bom  Sept.  25.,  1729,  dicJ 
July  14.,  181 2     He  studied  in  the  univwsitt 
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of  Leipeic,  and  after  holding  several  minor  posi- 
tions, received,  in  1763,  a  call  to  the  university 
of  Gottingen,  where,  besides  his  position  as 
academic  teacher,  he  also  held  those  of  director 
of  the  philological  seminary,  librarian  in  chief  of 
the  imiversity  library,  and  inspector  of  the  peed- 
fUfogium  in  llefeld.  In  his  philological  semi- 
nary, he  educated  a  laige  number  of  efficient 
teachers;  and  as  librarian,  he  succeeded  in  raisinff 
the  university  library  to  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  arranged  in  Europe.  As  an  oiganizer,  he 
showed  great  talent  in  the  pcedagogium  in  lle- 
feld as  well  as  in  the  schools  of  Crottingen  and 
Hanover,  which,  through  his  reforms,  attained 
greatoelebrity  throughout  Grermany.  Heyne  is  re- 
corded as  one  of  the  greatest  German  philologists 
of  the  18th  century.  Besides  editmg  several 
Latin  and  Greek  dassics,  he  wrote  numerous 
works  on  classic  antiquity.  His  life  was  written 
by  Heeren  (1813).  —  See  also  Kahmmet.,  in 
Schmidts  Snct/dopdcHe. 

HIEBONYiaANS,  or  Brethren  of  the 
Common  lafe,  a  religious  order,  which  did 
much  for  education  in  the  Netherlands  and  north- 
em  Germany,  during  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries.  It  was  founded  by  Gerard  Groot  (also 
written  Groote  or  Grote),  a  native  of  Deventer. 
He  was  bom  in  1340,  and  studied  in  Paris  from 
1355  to  1358,  where  he  gave  his  attention  to 
magic,  astrology,  and  necromancy;  but  he  re- 
nounced these  arts  and  was  chosen  a  canon  in  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  In  Cologne.  In  the  latter  place, 
he  preached  in  his  native  langua^, — ^a  thing  un- 
heard of  and  bitterly  opposed  at  that  time.  Urged 
by  his  friends  and  supporters,  he  founded  an  in- 
stitution devoted  to  instruction  and  purity  of  life. 
Many  friends  joined  him  in  this  undertaking,  and 
soon  a  society  was  formed,  the  members  of  which, 
without  taking  monastic  vows,  devoted  their  lives 
to  piety,  charity,  and  the  education  of  the  people. 
They  depended  for  their  subsistence  on  their  own 
labor,  and  on  property  donated  by  the  members 
on  enterinK  the  order.  The  first  house  of  the 
order  was  founded  at  Deventer,  in  1384.  Branch 
houses  soon  f oUowed  in  many  other  cities  of  the 
Netherlands;  and  in  many  parts  of  northern 
Germany.  Female  associations  were  also  forme  I, 
with  similar  objects.  "Where  they  had  no  insti- 
tutions of  their  own,  they  taught  in  the  existing 
schools.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  loth  century, 
they  had  spread  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Vistula. 
They  r^^rded  Hieronymus  (^.  Jerome)  and 
St.  Gregory  (the  Great)  as  their  patron-saints, 
and  hence  called  themselves  Ilieronymians,  or 
Oregorians.  Gerard  only  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  the  order, 
as  he  died  in  1384.  He  appointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor Florentius  Hadewin,  who  was  bom  in 
1 350,  studied  at  Prague,  and  became  canon  at 
Utrecht.  As  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  Gerard's  in- 
fluential career  at  Deventer,  he  had  given  up  his 
position  in  Utrecht,  and  had  gone  to  Deventer  as 
a  vicar,  where  he  soon  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  Gerard.  He  died,  after  a  lile  of  creat  useful- 
ness, in  the  year  1400.  It  was  he  who  proposed 
the  living  in  common,  which  led  to  the  order's  be- 


ing called  Brethren  of  Ihe  Common  Life,  Among 
its  other  distinguished  members,  were  Gerard 
Zerbolt,  commonly  styled  Gerard  of  Zutphen, 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  Johann  Wessel,  and  the  cele- 
brated cardinal,  Nicolaus  Cusanus.  Some  of  their 
pupils  attained  great  celebrity  in  after  life,  among 
whom  were  Erasmus,  Agricola,  and  Hermann. 
Biische.  They  reached  their  greatest  efficiency 
in  the  16th  century ;  and  their  last  imion  was 
established  at  Uambrai,  in  1505.  After  the  Ref- 
ormation, many  of  their  number  embraced  the 
new  faith,  while  the  remainder  were  absorbed  by 
the  Jesuits.  Althoxigh  ^ey  cared  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  people,  they  were  particularly 
distinguished  for  tneir  zeal  in  receiving  the  poor 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  educating  them. 
They  laid  particular  stress  on  the  religious  ele- 
ment. The  plan  pursued  in  their  instruction 
was  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  words  of  the  K)under: 
"Spend  no  time  either  on  geometry,  arithmetic, 
rhetoric,  logic,  grammar,  poetry,  or  judicial 
astrology.  All  these  branches  Seneca  rejects ; 
how  much  more,  then,  should  a  spiritually-minded 
Christian  pass  them  by,  since  they  subserve  in 
no  respect  the  life  of  faith.  Of  the  sciences  of 
the  Pagans,  their  ethics  may  not  be  so  scrupu- 
lously uiunned;  since  this  was  the  special  field 
of  the  wisest  among  them,  as  Socrates  and  Plato. 
That  which  does  not  improve  a  man,  or  at  least 
does  not  reclaim  him  from  evil,  is  positively 
hurtful.  Neither  ought  we  to  read  pagan  books, 
nor,  indeed,  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  order  merely 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  by 
that  means."  They,  however,  endeavored  to 
promote  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  the  common 
people ;  and  to  their  efforts  in  that  direction  is 
attributed  the  foundation  of  Christian  popular- 
education  ;  since  to  study  the  Bible,  the  people 
must  be  instructed  in  reading,  which  led  neces- 
sarily to  writing ;  and  thus  the  seeds  of  intel- 
lectual progress  were  sown,  which  sprang  up 
and  bore  fruit  in  the  Reformation.  Because  ot 
their  activity  in  promoting  education,  the 
brethren  were  sometimes  cafled  the  Scholastic 
Fraternity  (fratres  scholares);  and,  indeed, they 
devoted  themselves  not  merely  to  the  elementary 
instruction  of  the  people,  but  to  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
many  distinguished  scholars  found  in  their 
schools. — See  R  aumer,  Geschichte  derPddagogik; 
translated  in  Barnard's  German  Educators; 
Dblprat,  Over  de  Broederschap  van  G.  Grote 
(1836 ;  (German  translation  by  Mohnike,  1840). 
HIOH  SOHOOIiS,  generally  schools  of  sec- 
ondary or  academic  instruction,  corresponding, 
to  the  lower  grades  of  the  German  gymnasia, 
but  sometimes  partaking  rather  of  the  character 
of  real  schools.  Public  high  schools  exist  in 
most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  forming  a  part 
of  the  public-school  system,  being  the  connecting 
link  between  the  elementary  district,  common, 
or  grammar  schools,  and  the  state  university,  for 
which  they  perform  the  office  of  preparatory 
schools.  Some  of  these  schools  are  so  organized 
as  to  comprise  academic,  normal,  and  commer- 
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cial  departments.  In  small  cities  and  towns, 
high-school  classes  or  departments,  taught  in  the 
same  building  with  the  ^ammar  schools,  take 
the  place  of  separate  high  schools.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  grade  and  char- 
acter of  these  schools  in  different  states  and  in 
different  cities  of  the  same  state.  Some  are 
simply  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  grammar 
schools ;  that  is,  they  give  instruction  in  more 
advanced  studies ;  whue  others  strictly  form  a 
a  part  of  a  graded  system  which  includes  a 
complete  representation  of  primary,  secondary, 
and  superior  instruction.  In  some  of  the  large 
cities,  as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cm- 
cago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  St.  Louis,  the 
high  school  assumes  lai^  proportions,  and  per- 
forms a  very  important  nmction,  both  as  regards 
elementary  and  superior  or  university  education, 
stimulating  the  one  and  supporting  the  other. 
The  establishment  of  public  high  schools  in  the 
United  States  is  of  qmte  recent  date  ;  although, 
in  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1797,  the  academies 
were  virtually  incorporated  into  the  system  of 
public  schools,  by  receiving  endowments  of  land 
from  the  state.  In  1834,  an  act  of  the  N^ 
York  legislature  required  the  regents  of  the 
university  to  apply  the  surplus  income  of  the 
literature  fund,  beyond  the  sum  of  ^12,000,  to 
the  education  of  common-school  teachers,  by 
distributing  it  to  such  academies  as  should  un- 
dertake their  instruction.  Until  1837,  when 
the  Philadelphia  High  School  was  established, 
there  was  no  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  Massachusetts.  Balti- 
more organized  a  high  school  in  1839  ;  Cincin- 
nati, in  1850 ;  and  Chicago,  in  1856.  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  as  early  as  1826,  efforts  were 
made  to  establish  a  high  school  "  for  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education, 
and  in  Latin  and  Greek  ;"  but  the  plan  was  not 
realized  until  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
Free  Academy,  in  1849,  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  and  a  subsequent  popular 
vote,  the  result  of  which  was,  19,404  in  favor  of 
the  measure,  and  3,409  against  it.  This  institu- 
tion is  now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Boston  had  no  high  school  for  girls  imtil 
1853;  and  the  city  of  New  York,  no  public  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  females 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Female  Normal 
College,  in  1870.  It  is  thus  within  a  period  of 
less  than  twenty-five  years  that  the  system,  now 
so  extensive,  of  public  high  schools  has  grown 
up  in  the  Umted  States.  In  some  of  the 
states,  the  system  is  much  better  organized 
than  in  others,  as  to  the  gradation  of  the  course 
of  study,  both  in  its  relation  to  the  elementary 
schools  below  and  the  imiversity  above.  In 
some  cases,  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  are 
admitted  ipso  fado  into  the  university.  In 
Michigan,  there  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
high  schools  that  desire  a  recognition  from  the 
university  are  visited  and  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty ;  and,  if  approved,  have 
their  graduates  admitted  to  the  university  with- 
out further  examination.    This  plan  appears  to 


have  worked  well,  especially  in  its  effect  upon 
the  high  schools  themselves,  as  subjectiDg  tbmi 
to  good  scholastic  supervision,  and  placing  the&i 
in  proper  organic  connection  with  the  univemty. 
This  \&  substantially  the  arrangement  eiistioj: 
in  a  few  other  states,  and  is  strongly  advocikd 
in  some  of  the  states  in  which  it  does  not  exist 
In  many  places,  however,  much  oppoation  hju 
been  made  to  the  establishment  of  public  high 
schools,  as  transcending  the  scope  of  stat^  edih 
cation,  which,  it  has  been  contended,  sbouki  be 
confined  strictly  to  primary  instruction,  hi^ 
port  of  this  position,  the  small  proportion^ 
pupils  attending  these  schools,  as  compared  witL 
the  school  popmation,  has  been  urged  to  ^sssgsr 
strate  the  ii\justice,  as  alleged,  of  taxing  the  en- 
tire community  for  the  higher  education,  and, 
therefore,  the  particular  benefit,  of  so  Email  \ 
portion  of  it.     On  the  other  hand,  it  y&  urged 
that,  although  only  a  few  directly  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  these  schools,  the  whole 
community  is  greatly  benefited  by  their  inflneDK, 
independently  of  their  elevating  and  stimulatii| 
effect  upon  the  elementary  schools.    "*!  vil 
thank  any  person,"  says  Everett,  **  to  show  why 
it  is  expedient  and  beneficial  in  a  commanitrt) 
make  pubUc  provision  for  teaching  the  elements 
of  learning,  and  not  expedient  nor  beneficial 
to  make  similar  provision  to  aid  the  learneri 
progress  toward  the  mastery  of  the  most  difficult 
branches  of  science  and  the  choicest  refinemfut 
of  literature."    llie  specific  grounds  on  whick 
higher  education  at  the  public  expense  is  adio- 
cated  and  defended  are  the  foUowing ;  (1)  Higk 
schools  serve  to  give  increased  efficiency  to  tk 
elementary  schools  below  them.    (2)  Thehi^^ 
school  and  the  state  university,  to  which  iiij 
preparatory,  constitute  the  best  preservative  of 
republican  equality,  and,  therefore,  a  preventifc 
of  social  caste ;   inasmuch  as  they  afford  tk 
means  for  all,  of  whatever  social  grade,  to  enji^ 
the  benefits  of  all  the  education   which  ttr 
have  the  capacity  to  receive.     (3)  Uigh-ad^ 
education  is  the  means  of  discovering  anddeTcl- 
oping  genius  and  talent,  by  the  ctutivatkn  4. 
which  the  political,  social,  and  industrial  inta^ 
ests  of  the  community  are  greatly  advanced 
(4)  llie  vital  forces  in  every  community  oenw 
in   its  leaders,  political,  social,  uid  religkws; 
and,  hence,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  tkt 
those  gifted  minds  and  those  energetic  characuif 
that,  with  or  without  culture,  always   make 
themselves  felt  in  a  free  community,  shooM 
have,  regardless  of  wealth  or  social  grade,  fnl 
opportunity  of  receiving  such  an  education  as 
will  render  the  power  they  must  inevitably  vk-il 
beneficent  to  society  at  large.     "  No  system  d 
public  education,"  says  HiSdey,  **  is  worthy  tfe 
name  of  national,  unless  it  creates  a  great  edu- 
cational ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter,  tsA 
the  other  in  the  university."    *'  Experience  h«* 
proved,"  says    Fras.   Adams   (in  rVte  Sckad 
System  of  the   United  SUites^  London,  IS'^ii 
"that    elementary    education    flourishes   moa 
where  the  provision  for  higher  education  is  nwet 
ample.    If  the  elementary  schools  of  Gennao; 
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toe  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  fact,  that  the  higher  schook  are 
^kocessible  to  all  classes.     In  £ngland,  not  only 
have  the  aims  of  the  elementary  schools  been 
educationally  low  and  narrow,  but  an  impass- 
able  gulf    has  separated    the  people's  schools 
from  Sie  higher  schools  of  the  country.    In  the 
United  States,  the  common  schools  have  always 
produced  the  best  results  where  the  means  of 
higher  education  have  been  the  most  plentiful." 
Superintendent  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  1874,  said,  "  The  common  school 
is  always  feeble  and  inefficient  when  high  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges  are  wanting.  Educational 
science  teaches  that  educational   improvement 
works  from  the  top  downward,  and  not  from 
the  bottom  upward.    Harvard  College  was,  for 
a  long  period,  the  mainspring  of  the  success  of 
the  common  schools  of  MasaaSiusetts."  In  1874, 
the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  brought  a 
case  before  the  circuit  court  in  order  to  test  the 
right  of  a  school  board  to  establish  and  nuuntain 
a  high  school  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state.    Against  the  ri^ht,  it  was 
aipied  that  the  law  contemplated,  m  the  free 
schools,  only  primary  instruction  in  the  element- 
ary English  studies,  that,  therefore,  the  estab- 
lisiiment  of  a  high  school,  with  a  curriculum 
embracing  higher  mathematics,  languages,  etc., 
was  a  transgression  of  the  law ;  and  that,  conse- 
<iuently,  taxation  to  support  such  an  institution 
might  be  legally  resisted  by  the  people.    The 
court,  however,  ruled  against  this  pomt, — that 
the  law  providing  for  primary  schools  did  not 
prohibit  the  establishment  of  other  schools ;  that 
the  enumeration  of  branches   for  a  teacher's 
examination  was  only  prescribing  a  minimum 
of  quahfication ;   that  the  legal  direction,  "  all 
instruction  shall  be  in  the  English  language," 
must  be  held  to  refer  to  the  metlium  for  com- 
municating knowledge,  not  to  any  subject  of  in- 
struction ;    that,    accordingly  the  teachmg  of 
Greek,  Latin,  (German,  French,  etc.,  was  not  ex- 
cluded ;  and  that,  as  the  school  in  question  came 
fairly  within  the  provided  system  of    public 
schools,  it  might,  like  others,  be  sustainea  by  a 
reasonable  district  taxation. 

High  schools  should  not  be  needlessly  multi- 
plied, and  should  be  carefully  prevented  from 
trenching  upon  the  sphere  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Since  their  value  depends  greatly  on 
their  influence  upon  the  elementary  schools, 
the  requirements  for  admission  should  be  such 
as  to  incite  the  latter  to  accurate  and  thorough 
scholarship  within  their  sphere,  and  stimulate 
their  pupils  to  faithful  and  earnest  study.  When 
the  number  of  high  schools  or  high-school  de- 
partments is  excessive,  the  tendency  is  to  weaken 
this  influence  by  reducing  the  standard  for  ad- 
mission, or  relaxing  the  strictness  of  the  exami- 
nations. In  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Union — Xew 
York,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and*  others,  the  high 
«jhool  has  been  introduced  as  a  part  of  the 
evening-school  system.  Besides  the  public  high 
^ools,  there  is  a  large  class  of  private  institu- 
tions of    a  similar  grade,  which    differ  only 


in  name  from  seminaries,  academies,  f^lftflBioal 
schools,  etc.  In  England,  the  great  public 
schools,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  etc.,  belong  to 
the  same  class,  as  secondary  or  middle  schools ; 
and  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  same  class.  (See  Secondary 
Instruction.) 

HIGHER  EDUCATION.  See  High  Schools, 
Secondary  Instruction,  and  Superior  Instruc- 
tion. 

HIGHIiANB  UNIVEBSITY,  at  High- 
land, Kan.,  imder  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians, 
was  chartered  in  1858.  It  has  productive  funds 
to  the  amount  of  325.000.  The  cost  of  tuition 
is  $33  per  year.  It  has  a  preparatory  and  a  col- 
le^te  department,  to  which  ooth  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted, and  there  is  a  special  course  for  young 
ladies.  The  library  contains  5,000  volumes.  In 
1872 — 3,  there  were  6  instructors,  and  145  pre- 
paratory, and  25  collegiate  students. 

HTLLSDALE  COLIiEGE,  at  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,imder  the  control  of  the  Freewill  Baptists, 
was  established  at  Spring  Arbor  in  1844,  and 
chartered  as  Michigan  Central  College  in  1845. 
It  was  removed  to  its  present  site  and  rechar- 
tered  as  'Hillsdale  College',  in  1855.  Both  sexes 
are  admitted.  Over  $25,000  have  been  subscribed 
to  the  endowment.  Tuition  fees  are  nominal. 
The  library  contains  4,000  volumes.  The  college 
has  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  department, 
with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course,  and  also 
a  theological  and  a  commercial  course,  and  courses 
in  art  and  music.  In  1872 — 3,  there  were  21  in- 
structors and  579  students,  of  whom  197  were  in 
the  college  classes,  273  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments, and  13  in  the  theological  course. 

HIRAM  COLLEGE,  at  Hiram,  Portage  Co., 
Ohio,  is  imder  the  control  of  the  Disciples.  It 
took  its  present  title  in  186 7,  growing  out  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute,  founded  in 
1850.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  an 
endowment  of  aoout  $60,000.  The  libraries 
contain  about  2,500  volumes.  The  collegiate 
department  comprises  (1)  a  classical  course,  (2)  a 
Latin  and  scientific  course,  (3)  a  scientific  course, 
and  (4)  a  ladies'  course.  It  has  also  a  prepara- 
tory, a  normal,  a  commercial,  and  an  elementary 
course.  Considerable  atttention  is  given  to  pre- 
paring young  men  for  the  ministry.  Many  of 
the  best  known  and  most  useful  Disciple  minis- 
ters have  studied  in  this  college.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  9  instructors  and  233  students  (126 
males  and  107  females),  of  whom  30  were  of  the 
collegiate  grade.  The  president  of  the  college 
is  Burke  A.  Hinsdale,  A.M.  (1876). 

HISTORY,  as  a  branch  of  instruction,  pre- 
sents very  many  important  points  of  inquiry 
for  the  educator.  The  vast  field  which  it  oc- 
cupies as  a  realm  of  facts,  the  great  difficulty  in 
classifying  these  facts,  and  deducing  from  them 
any  general  principles  or  laws,  or  even  in  asso- 
ciating them  so  that  they  may  be  presented  to 
the  mind  of  the  learner  in  groups  bound  together 
by  some  common  relation,  —  these  character- 
istics of  history  make  it  perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult which  the  educator  nas  to  deal  with.  This 
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will  account  for  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  method  of  teaching  it,  as  well  as  for 
the  many  obvious  errors  of  method  that  exist. 
Some,  indeed,  have  condemned  it  as  a  school 
study;  on  the  groimd  that  the  mere  facts  of 
history,  without  the  general  laws  which  they 
teach,  are  of  no  account,  while  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  is  too  deep  for  immature 
minds.  On  this  account,  Prof.  Bain  contends 
that  it  is  a  subject  proper  only  for  the  university. 
John  Locke  said,  '*As  nothing  teaches,  so 
nothing  delights,  more  than  history.  The  first  of 
these  recommends  it  to  the  studv  of  the 
grown  man ;  the  latter  makes  me  think  it  fittest 
for  a  younjj  lad".  These  extreme  opinions  arise 
from  viewmg  the  subject  from  different  stand- 
points. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  study  of 
nistory,  like  that  of  geography,  botany,  astron- 
omy, and  other  school  subjects  may  be  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  child  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  only  to  be  useless  and  distasteful,  but  actually 
injurious.  As  in  every  other  subject,  the  edu- 
cator is  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  mind  to 
be  addressed,  and  the  character  of  the  study 
itaelf.  Primarily,  history  is  a  narrative;  and 
there  is  nothing  which  pleases  children  so  much 
as  narratives  concerning  things  in  which  they 
take  an  interest,  or  with  which  they  are  famihar. 
If  children,  therefore,  are  to  study  history,  they 
must  first  be  interested  in  the  persons  and  thincs 
that  it  refers  to.  Thus  American  children  will 
be  eager  to  learn  about  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Columbus,  because  it  concerns  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  live ;  and  they  will  be  scarcely 
satisfied  with  any  amount  of  detail  in  regard  to 
the  particular  facta  connected  with  that  event. 
Columbus  as  a  great  personage  wUl  then  loom  up 
in  their  imagination,  and  their  curiosity  will  b^ 
exerted  to  £iow  something  about  him.  This 
will  interest  them  in  Isabella,  the  good  queen  of 
Spain ;  and  something  may  be  said  of  her,  and 
01  the  country  to  which  she  belonged.  In  this 
desultory  way,  and  whithout  any  special  effort 
to  show  the  relations  of  events  as  to  time  or 
cause  and  effect,  the  conceptive  faculty  of  quite 
young  children  may  be  addressed  in  teaching  his- 
tory, and  thus  their  minds  will  be  prepared  for 
its  regular  study,  by  receiving  those  underlying  i 
conceptions  which  are  constantly  needed  to  make  ' 
formsu  historical  narratives  interesting  or  even  j 
imderstood.  "The  fact",  says  Emerson,  "must  | 
correspond  to  something  in  me  to  be  credible  or 
intelligible".  It  is  in  reference  to  this  principle 
that  Wickersham  remarks,  *'It  concerns  us  little  ' 
to  know  the  lineage  of  kings  and  queens,  the  i 
intrigues  of  courts,  or  the  plans  of  campaigns ;  ! 
but  it  would  interest  us  much  to  be  told  now 
people  in  past  times  built  their  houses,  worked 
their  fields,  or  educated  their  children  —  what 
style  of  dress  they  wore,  what  kind  of  food  they 
eat,  what  books  they  read."  The  latter  classes  j 
of  facts  are  not,  however,  more  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  because  they  are  more  nearly  I 
related  to  our  individual  experience.  Different . 
persons  will  not  be  interested  in  the  same  class 
of  historical  facts.     The  soldier  will  attend  to  I 


the  military  history  of  a  country ;  the  statenDia 
and  poUtician,  to  the  political;  the  agricaltamt, 
to  the  methods  of  husbandry  in  use ;  and  to  & 
numerous  class  of  minds  the  dynastic  histoty— 
the  ''  lineage  of  kings  and  queens",  will  pofises 
supreme  fascination.  All  departments  of  nigtory 
are  useful  in  their  special  applications;  and  are  of 
interest  to  those  wno  desire  to  know  tlie  facts 
which  they  severally  comprehend.    In  airangiiig 
history  for  educational  purposes,  we  must  coo- 
sider  the  degree  of  development  of  the  popOs 
mind;  and  in  this  respect  historical  study  may  be 
divided  into  three  stages :  (1)  The  introdudor^, 
in  which  the  mind  of  the  young  child  has  to  be 
prepared  for  the  study,  as  above  indicated;  (2) 
The  intermediate,  at  which  the  formal  stw^  d 
history  commences,    deahng    principally  vitfa 
facts  and  their  obvious  relations ;  and  (3)  Tb& 
advancedy  in  which  the  higher  forms  of  general- 
ization are  presented,  constituting  what  1^  been 
styled  the  philosophy  cf  history.     In  the  fim 
stage,  what  has  oeen  called  the  "  fragments  of 
history",  that  is,  brief  and  interesting  narratiT<£, 
biographical  sketches,  &c.,  clothed  m  a  simple 
picturesque  style,  should  constitute  the  subject 
matter  of  the  instruction.     This  may  be  pre- 
sented in  a  desultory  manner,  without  any  ^)«3il 
regard  to  logical  or  chronological  order,  the  givai 
object  being  to  interest  the  learner  by  filling  his 
mind  with  vivid  conceptions  of  certain  erenta 
and  personages.  Of  course,  this  preliminary  in- 
struction may  take  a  wide  range,  embracing  the 
most  prominent  persons  and  events  in  the  h£t«y 
of  the  world,  and  thus  constituting  a  valuabk 
outline,  on  which  to  base  the  subsequent  studj. 
But  this  is  not  so  important  as  that,  in  evoy 
thing  that  is  taught,  the  young  pupil's  experience 
and  imagination  should  be  addressed  ;  that  i& 
the  facts  presented  to  be  learned  should  be  cob- 
crete  facts,  not  mere  abstractions.     Epitomes  of 
history  are  valueless  for  this  purpose,  because 
they  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  ground.   As 
has  been  well  said  by  a  celebrated  educationist, 
the  use  of  an  epitome  is  like  giving  a  child  an 
"  index  to  learn  by  heart ". 

In  the  second  stage,  while  the  same  prindpie 
should  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  the  study  shouM 
l)ecome  more  formal  and  systematic.  It  is  hov 
that  the  most  important  questions  arise  for  con- 
sideration. The  first  of  these  concerns  the  choice 
between  a  compendium  of  history  and  a  series 
of  historical  text-books  on  different  nations.  Tbe 
system  of  special  national  text-books  grew  ud 
at  a  time  when,  from  national  patriotism,  eadi 
country  considered  its  own  history  as  foremcBt 
and  hence,  all  others  as  of  secondary  importance ; 
and  it  has  been  fostered,  in  the  advance  of 
historic  learning,  by  a  system  of  abridgments  d 
large  standard  works,  or  by  school  bc^ks  based. 
in  method  of  treatment,  upon  them.  But  s»i 
treatment  is  not  adapted  to  conditions  forwhnA 
the  originals  were,  not  intended.  Each  of  these 
special  works  presupposes  the  existence  of  all 
tne  others,  and  thus  virtually  depends  on  tbep 
for  its  general  stand-point,  and  for  that  knowl- 
edge which  is  indispensable  to  render  the  nam- 
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tife  intelligible ;  and,  hence,  for  school  purposes, 
the  abridgments  are  of  little  use,  because  this 
general  knowledge  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist. 
Besides  that,  the  large  standard  works  are  too 
exclusively  philosophical  in  their  character  and 
arrangement  to  admit  of  an  abridgment    for 
school  purposes.     Narrowing  the  fiefi  of  view 
for  the  purpose  of  scientific  investigation,  such 
works  naturally  adopt  largely  the  consecutive 
narrative  form ;  but  consecutive  narrative  is  not 
essential  when  only  general  leading  facts  are  to 
be  presented,  and  narrative  detail  is  unsuited 
to  tne  treatment  required  for  school  instruction. 
There  can  be  no  perspective  in  such  a  mode  of 
treatment.  Leading  mcts  rank  side  by  side  with 
snbordinate  ones,  and  the  history  assumes  ^e 
form  of  dry  annals.  Excessive  detail  in  historical 
text-books  is  always  a  fruitful  source  of  vexation 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil.    What  is  needed,  for 
this  stage  of  instruction,  is  a  skillful  grouping 
of  facts,  which,  while  it  departs  but  little  trom 
the  chronological  order,  shows  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  events  —  how  one  brought  about  the 
other.    In  the  history  of  the  world,  as  of  each 
separate  country,  and  of  every  ereat  event,  as,  for 
example,  the   Reformation,  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  Revolution  in  England,  the  American 
Revolution,  the  French  Revolution,  the  great 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  there  are  cer- 
tain conspicuous  stand-points,  or  centers  of  in- 
terest, around  which    other  events  should  be 
grouped,  as  dependent  upon  them.     The  same 
principle  is  opposed,  in  the  teaching  of  general 
history,  to  confining  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
exclusively  to  each  nation  in  succession,  through- 
out its  entire  history  {ethnograpltic method) .    It 
is  a  weU-defined  feature  of  every  historic  move- 
ment that,  in  many  of  its  epochs,  it  is  carried 
along  by  some  particular  nation  as  the  represen- 
tative, for  the  time  being,  of  some  controlling  idea 
or  principle,  other  nations  jJaying  a  subordinate 
part.    This  should  be  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  subject  (grouping  method). 
It  is  not  always  possible,  however,  to  distinguisn 
a  single  nation  as  holding  such  an  undisputed 
prominence;   but,  where  this    question    is   in 
doubt,  there  is  always  a  movement,  more  or  less 
general,  to  which  the  contemporaneous  nations 
are  subject,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  history 
of  the  separate  nations  should  have  a  distinct  ref- 
erence.     In  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  for 
example,  it  is  desirable  to  present  the  nations 
collectively  in  their  relation  to  it,  the  events 
which  concern  their  separate  existence  being 
kept  in  the  background.  A  system  of  instruction 
which  presents,  in  succession  and  at  widely  sep- 
arated intervals,  the  share  of  each  particular 
nation  in  such  a  great  movement  as  the  Refor- 
mation, cannot  possibly  impress  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  properly  in  regard  to  it.     In  the  compi- 
lation of  a  compendmra  of  history  suitable  tor 
school  use,  a  compromise  is  requisite  between  the 
plan  of  teaching  the  history  of  each  nation  by 
itself  (ethnographic  method)  and  that  of  teaching 
by  periods  or  epochs,  the  history  of  each  nation 
coming  in  where  it  belongs  in  the  period  (syn-. 


chronisHc  method ).  The  latter  method,  by  short 
periods,  centuries  for  instance,  is  useless  for  be- 
ginners, as  it  gives  only  a  confused  picture  of 
the  whole.  In  ancient  history,  it  has  but  a 
limited  application ;  because  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity were  essentiaUy  separate,  coming  on  l^e 
stage  at  successive  periods,  and  rarely  blended, 
to  any  extent,  in  any  general  movement.  The 
ethnographic  method  is,  therefore,  the  best  for 
this  department  of  history,  but  may  be  departed 
from  in  certain  portions  of  it,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  history  of  the  states  of  Greece.  For  be- 
ginners, the  ethnographic  method  seems  to  be 
best,  at  least  until  a  good  general  outline  haa 
been  fixed  in  the  mind,  after  which  the  grouping 
method  ought  to  be  steadily  pursued,  but  stiff 
with  a  constant  regard  to  the  mental  advance- 
ment and  maturity  of  the  student,  llie  chrono- 
logical method  must,  however,  lead  in  every 
scheme  of  elementary  historical  teaching.  The 
pupil  must,  above  all  things,  attend  to  ^e  order 
of  time ;  or  his  subsequent  reading  and  study 
will  be  greatly  embarrassed.  This  method  has 
been  used  in  Germany  from  time  immemorial,, 
with  modifications  such  as  have  been  referred  to^ 
for  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  elementary, 
burgher  and  real  schools,  and  gymnasia.  These 
momfications  consist  chiefly  in  the  relative  prom* 
inence  given  to  the  synchronistic  and  ethno- 
graphic principles.  8tiehl's  Der  Toterldndischs 
GeschichtsuTiterricht  in  unsem  Elementarschu- 
len  —  The  history  of  our  Country  in  Hie  Ele- 
mentary  Schools  (Coblenz,  1842),  and  Haupt's 
WeUgeschichte  nach  Pestalozzi'a  Grundsdtzeti — 
General  History  on  the  Principles  of  Pestalozzi 
(1841),  were  attempts  to  introduce  the  grouping 
method.  Many  of  the  school  text-lx)oks  on 
history,  published  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  are  based  on  the  same  system;  but 
teachers  have  generally  favored  the  ethnographic 
system,  as  less  fragmentary  and  disjointed.  For 
a  field  so  vast  as  that  of  general  history,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  idea  of  both 
unity  and  seouence  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  pupils  mind.  In  the  chronologic  method, 
the  perspective  view  which  this  unification  of 
the  broader  parts  demands,  is  not  dependent  on 
the  special  notions  of  any  teacher  or  compiler, 
but  grows  up  in  the  mind  from  the  study  of 
the  facts  themselves.  In  the  treatment  of  antiq- 
uity, the  history  of  the  eastern  nations  precedea 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  the  Romans; 
and  while  teaching  each  in  chronologic  order, 
the  other  contemporaneous  nations  should  be 
brought  in,  as  episodes,  at  such  periods  and  in 
such  connections,  as  will  best  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  great  nation  which,  for  the  time 
being,  is  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome 
(republic  and  empire),  may,  in  succession,  be 
made  the  leading  nation;  and  all  the  others  will 
come  in  at  certain  periods.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  treatment  should  be  analogous ;  there  is  at 
every  period,  a  great  tribe  or  nation,  whether  the 
Franks,  the  Saracens,  the  Normans,  or  the  Ger^ 
mans,  the  history  of  whom,  treated  in  its  chrono- 
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logic  order,  will  absorb  the  remainder,  except  what 
may  come  in  episodically.  In  modem  history, 
the  ethnographic  principle  must  at  first  have 
prominence,  before  the  pupil  can  study  the  great 
European  movements,  such  as  the  Reformation 
and  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  with  any  real  sat- 
isfaction or  benefit.  As  Ranke  remarks,  "it 
is  only  on  the  side  of  the  activity  that  the  events 
<»n  be  judged."  In  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
<;entury,  the  policy  of  Charles  V.,  in  the  latter 
part,  the  Protestant  development  in  Holland, 
France,  and  England  controls  the  scene.  In  the 
17th,  alternately,  the  advance  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
claim  an  absorbing  attention.  In  the  18th,  the 
England  of  Walpole,  the  Prussia  of  Frederick, 
and  the  French  Revolution,  successively  give  the 
fitand-point  for  understanding  European  nistory. 
Chiefly  as  episodes,  in  mediaeval  and  modem 
history,  com?  in  certain  great  topic3 ;  such  as  the 
Saracenic  civilization,  the  Byzantine  culture,  the 
Turkish  ascendency,  the  maritime  discoveries  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
the  struggle  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  the  rise  of 
Sweden  and  Russia,  etc.  W^hatever  method  may 
be  used,  synchronistic  exercises  will  be  con- 
stantly requisite  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
relations  of  events.  These  may  take  me  form 
of  lists  of  sovereigns  grouped  into  centuries  and 
arranged,  side  by  side,  in  perpendicular  columns ; 
or  leading  events  arranged  in  the  same  way. 
After  the  history  of  any  nation  or  period  has 
been  studied  in  the  chronological  order,  various 
methods  of  arhmgeinent  may  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  review,  varying  the  sequence  which 
nas  been  followed  in  the  regular  lessons.  Thus, 
the  pupil  may  be  required  to  state  all  the  eventa 
connected  with  a  particular  place,  or  a  particular 
individual,  which  he  has  previously  learned  in 
a  strictly  chronologic  order,  or  in  connection 
with  the  national  history.  The  topicfd  method 
of  recitation  will  be  found  the  most  effective, 
not  only  for  the  attainment  of  the  best  results 
as  far  as  history  itself  is  concerned,  but  for  col- 
lateral culture,  particularly  of  expression.  On 
account  of  the  latter,  accuracy  in  language 
should,  as  much  as  possible  be  insisted  upon; 
And  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  use  their 
own  language,  instead  of  memorizing  that  of  the 
text-booK.  Brief  written  sketches  of  events, 
personages,  periods,  etc.,  will  be  of  great  use  in 
making  this  collateral  culture  effective,  and  will 
also  afford  much  useful  practice  in  other  re- 
spects.— A  severe  and  sustained  drill  on  a  single 
manual  is  of  great  use  for  the  strong  landmarks 
it  leaves  in  the  pupil's  mind  :  but,  to  be  thor- 
oughly effective  as  an  educational  process,  it 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  reading,  to 
some  extent,  of  auxiliary  books  giving  interesting 
detail  in  regard  to  prominent  points.  Such  a 
system  of  independent  reading  by  the  different 
members  of  a  class,  properly  utilized,  will  lead 
to  the  acquisition  of  much  interesting  infor- 
mation, each  pupil  bringing  his  own  contri- 
bution, to  be  offered  in  connection  with  the 
class  exercises.     Children,  at  an  early  age,  with 


a  taste  for  reading,  will  devour  solid  hooki  of 
history,  when  not  under  compulsion  ;  e^Kcudly 
if  they  have  a  strong  frame-work  fixed  in  thar 
minds  for  the  separate  facts  to  attach  theiDaeh«t» 
to;  and  such  residing  will  constitute  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  mental  cultmre.  —  Dates  are  to 
some  extent  needed,  but  only  in  connection  with 
the  general  narrative.  To  memorize  the  dates 
of  isolated  events  is  worse  than  oselesB.  The 
dates  of  certain  great  events,  marking  epocb. 
should  be  carefully  fixed  in  the  mind.  As  ahtadj 
said,  the  method  pursued  should  be  such  as  to 
keep  the  stream  of  time  constantly  in  view ;  and 
this  will  render  the  memorizing  of  many  data 
unnecessary.  "  Dates  ",  says  ihe  German  writ«r 
Abbenrode,  "  are  the  most  simple  monitois  ol 
memory,  and  can  never  be  entirely  omitted, 
though  they  ought  to  be  limited  for  childreii, 
and  sometimes  to  be  made  round  nombers.  for 
the  sake  of  memory ;  nay,  a  sensible  arnu^ODeot 
of  them  often  aids  the  understanding  of  rdated 
events  better  than  could  be  done  by  long  ex- 
positions." Chronological  relations  may  be 
better  taught  by  means  of  historical  charts,  rep- 
resenting die  exact  position  in  time  of  eroj 
nation  and  event,  just  as  a  map  represents  cooih 
tries,  cities,  etc.,  in  space.  These  should  be  large 
enough  to  show  clearly  to  the  eye  what  is  rep- 
resented ;  and  the  different  nations  should  be 
marked  out  in  strong  colors.  Of  such  diam. 
Labberton's  and  Halsey's  are  examples.  Fro- 
gressive  rmtps,  showing  the  states  ai^  oountm 
and  their  extent  at  different  periods,  are  indis- 
pensable. American  school  manuals,  euxh  at 
Anderson's  Genertil  History ^  Swinton's  Oatfuw* 
of  HisUyry,  and  Thalheimers  manuals  of  andent 
and  modem  history,  are  copiously  supplied  vitii 
maps  of  this  kind.  Those  of  Freeman's  (M 
English  History  (London,  1869)  are  also  good 
examples  of  such  maps;  as  are  also  those  of 
Labberton's  Historical  Atlas  ( Phila.,  1 872).  Tbtfc 
firogressire  maps  illustrate  the  relation  of  geog- 
raphy and  history,  and  afford  an  indicatioQ  of 
the  extent  to  which  geographical  study  is  needed 
in  connection  with  that  of  histoiy.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  desirable  that  all  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  history  should  be  at  least  pointed  oat  od 
the  map. 

Good  historical  lectures  are  eminently  beo^ 
cial,  in  connection  with  regular  lessons,  or  re^ 
forced  by  suitable  class  exercises.  The  taking  d 
notes  by  the  pupils  is  of  little  value;  because  racfa 
notes  can  concern  only  definite  and  disconnected 
facts  which  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind 
by  the  study  of  a  compendium  or  by  class  dhll; 
whUe  the  lecture  is  designed  to  give  broad,  cen- 
eral  views  of  events,  in  their  relations,  and  in 
their  bearing  on  some  great  historical  movoneot 
The  taking  of  notes  by  yoimg  pupils  must  neoefr 
sarily  interrupt  the  current  of  their  thought  and 
thus  mar  the  effect  of  the  lecture.  It  is,lK>weTer, 
in  the  third  or  advanced  stage  of  historical  stodj 
that  lectures  have  their  speoal  place. 

The  doss  (f  fads — the  kind  of  material— to 
be  selected  for  the  elementary  study  of  histoiT 
is    another    important    consideration  for  tbe 
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teacher,  as  well  as  for  the  compiler  of  a  school 
compendium.    There  is  a  great  diversity  in  this 
respect    In  some  text-booKS,  midue  prominence 
is  given  to  the  political  and  military  history, 
every  thing  pertaining  to  social  life  being  left 
out.    This  deprives  the  study  of  much  of  its 
strongest  and  best  interest,    'llie  condition  and 
progress  of  the  people  in  the  elements  of  civili- 
zation,— the  industrial  and  fine  arts,  literature, 
education,  social  culture,  manners,  customs,  etc , 
should  be  ^phically  sketched,  in  connection 
with  the  political  history,  which  must,  of  course, 
constitute  the  frame-work  of  the  whole.     The 
office  of  history  as  a  school  study,  is  not  only  to 
give  information  in  regard  to  the  events  of  the 
past,  but  it  is  to  discipline  the  mind  by  cultivat- 
m^  and  improving    ( I)  the  memory,  (2)  the  im- 
agination, (3)  the  juocment,  (4)  the  power  of 
expression,  and   (5)   the  moral  and  emotional 
nature.    The  pupil,  when  properly  instructed, 
has  his  sympatmes  aroused :  he  applauds  the 
noble,  the  patriotic,  and  the  virtuous ;  he  con- 
demns the  mean,  the  selfish,  and  the  wicked. 
Every  lesson  teaches  him  by  example,  for  it  con- 
fix)nts  him  with  either  human  virtue  or  human 
wickedness,    llie  false  tinsel  of  glory  must  not 
be  permitted  to  conceal  the  selfishness,  cruelty, 
and  wrong  of  the  ambitious  tyrant  or  conqueror; 
and  the  nobleness  of  the  martyr  will  not  be  de- 
based because  he  pines  in  a  dungeon  or  dies  on 
the  scaffold.    Treated  in  the  right  spirit,  history 
thus  becomes  a  great  moral  teacher  for  pupils  of 
every  class  and  grade. 

In  the  third  stage,  that  of  superior  instruc- 
tion, history  has  strong  claims  to  attention. 
Whatever  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  to  engage,  he  should  possess  himself  of 
the  key  to  the  records  of  tlie  past  history  of 
mankind.  History  may  peculiarly  be  called  a 
^'living  study,"  since  it  draws  its  interest  at  once 
from  the  slow  but  certain  movement  of  human 
forces,  among  which  self-interest,  will,  and  pas- 
sion play  a  great  part.  The  field  is  so  vast,  that 
the  untrained  student  will  be  lost  in  the  maze, 
and  will  wander  about  aimless  and  bewildered.  It 
is  the  oflice  of  education  to  show  that  the  elements 
are  really  simple,  and  to  impart  a  system  to  the 
vast  crowd  of  facts,  by  which  they  may  become 
useful,  by  being  co-ordinated.  It  is  here,  then, 
that  history  assumes  whatever  scientific  phase 
it  may  be  capable  of.  What  has  been  called  the 
philosophif  of  historif  is,  in  an  especial  manner 
and  degree,  suitable  for  coUege  study,  as  it 
brings  into  play  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind, 
—  generalization,  reason,  and  judgment.  At  this 
stage,  we  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  simple 
narrative  of  events,  but  we  attempt  to  trace 
them  to  their  real  causes,  and  deduce  from  them 
those  general  laws  on  which  political  and  social 
science  must  be  based.  "Tne  true  science  of 
history,"  says  Bossuet,  "is  to  observe  the  latent 
tendencies  which  have  prepared  great  changes, 
and  the  important  conjunctures  which  have 
brought  them  into  fact."  Those  latent  tendencies 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature  as  constituting  one  factor ;  while  the  in- 


fluences which  constitute  the  other  factors  are 
neither  obvious,  nor  established  in  the  general 
convictions  of  mankind.  This  gives  rise  to  various 
theories ;  as  the  materialistic  tJiemy,  which  sup- 
poses the  co-ordinate  factor  in  bringing  about  the 
changes  in  history  to  be  the  forces  of  material 
nature,  acting  on  human  character  and  human 
will;  the  spirUttalistic  tlieory  which  attributes  to 
the  soul  of  man  a  certain  freedom  of  pur{)ose 
and  will,  acting  independently  of  its  material  sur- 
roundings ;  and  the  tfieistic  tlieory,  which  attrib- 
utes great  movements  and  changes  in  the  world's 
history  to  the  special  interposition  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  a  Divine  will,  and  thus  makes 
"God  in  history"  the  supreme  source  of  all  the 
great  eyents  that  have  marked  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  moral  progress  of  mankind.  These 
theories  may,  however,  be  called  the  metaphysics 
of  history  ;  they  are  not  essential  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  which  constitute  its  philos- 
ophy; inasmuch  as  the  generalizations  upon 
which  these  laws  are  based,  are  chiefly  independ- 
ent of  them,  the  course  of  human  events,  like 
the  course  of  nature,  being  controlled  only  by 
general  laws. 

What  has  already  been  suggested  has  exclu- 
sive reference  to  facts,  or  statements  of  facts, 
accepted  as  such ;  but  there  is  another  depart^ 
ment  of  history  which  concerns  the  sources  of 
history,  their  nature  and  credibility ;  and  this 
has  an  indisputable  claim  upon  the  attention  of 
those  who  teach,  and  those  who  study  history  in 
its  advanced  stages.  Two  objects  will  be  sub- 
served by  this :  (1 )  The  mind  will  acquire  the 
useful  habit  of  withholding  its  assent  from  all 
statements  that  are  not  supported  by  suffi- 
cient testimony;  and  (2)  ITie  judgment  and 
critical  faculty  will  receive  a  practical  culture 
which  must  prove  of  great  service  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  study,  and  in  the  affairs  of  daily 
life.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  historical  criti- 
cism, the  student  is  invariably  to  consider  (1)  the 
writer  or  writers  from  whom  the  narration  pro- 
ceeds, (2)  their  means  of  information,  (3)  their 
character  for  sagacity  and  discernment,  (4J  their 
interests,  associations,  and  affections.  All  these 
inevitably  color  the  narrative,  and  hence  consti- 
tute an  important  element  to  be  considered  in 
the  kind  and  degree  of  credibility  to  which  it  is 
entitled. — In  the  struggle,  for  some  time  in  prog- 
ress, between  the  friends  of  classical  and  of 
scientific  studies,  history  as  a  branch  of  educa- 
tion holds  a  strong  and  prominent  position.  While 
it  is  a  record  of  tlie  past,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  science 
of  the  future  ;  and  one  only  has  to  imagine  the 
condition  of  the  world,  were  aU  its  annals 
destroyed,  to  appreciate  the  practical  value  of 
this  science.  The  studies  pertaining"  to  matter 
and  force  claim  supreme  consideration  with 
many ;  and  those  pertaining  to  the  mere  linguis- 
tic expression  of  thought,  often  obsolete  and 
valueless,  with  many  others ;  but  history  deals 
with  the  facts  of  human  intelligence  and  will, 
illustrates  the  principles  which  control  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind  in  all  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  hence  assumes  an  office  and  agency  in 
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connection  with  human  education,  without  which 
it  must  be  measurably  ineffective  and  imper- 
fect.—  See  WicKERSUAM,  Methods  (f  Instruction 
(Phila.,  1865);  Currie,  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Cammon-Scfiool  Ediwation  (Edinbui^h  and 
London);  Von  Raumer,  Geschichte  der  Pdda- 
gogiky  trans,  in  Barnard's  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, No.  XX.;  also,  in  the  same,  Catechism  on 
Meihods  (f  Teaching,  s.  v;  History ,  by  Abben- 
RODE,  in  which  will  be  foimd  a  list  of  valuable 
works  for  consultation  on  the  methods  of  teach' 
ing  this  subject. 

HIWASSEE  COLLEGE,  in  Monroe  Co., 
Tenn.,  7  miles  from  Sweetwater,  was  foimded  in 
1849,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South.  The  name  of  the  poet- 
omce  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  institution.  It 
is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  and  has  a  prepara- 
tory and  a  coUegiate  department.  The  library 
contains  about  1,.5()0  volumes.  The  tuition  fee 
for  five  months  is  812.50  for  primary  studies, 
815  for  intermediate,  and  812  for  collegiate. 
A  law  department  has  been  organized,  but  it  has 
made  Uttle  progress.  In  187o — 6,  the  college 
had  5  instructors  and  186  students.  John  H. 
Brunner,  A.  M.,  is  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion (1876). 

HOBABT  COLLEGE,  at  Geneva,  X.  Y., 
was  chartered  in  1825,  growing  out  of  an 
academy  and  divinity  school  establi^ed  by  Bishop 
Hobart  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in 
1821.  Its  entire  endowment  is  something  over 
8300,000,  of  which,  perhaps,  860,000  is  repre- 
sented by  land  and  buildings,  while  one  consider- 
able portion  is  in  the  shape  of  free  scholarships, 
of  which  there  are  twenty-six,  leaving  less  than 
821,000  of  annual  income  from  endowment  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  college.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  entire  sum  f  84,200)  is 
in  the  shape  of  annuities,  contributed  from  New 
York  City.  The  library  contains  about  13,000 
volumes.  There  are  two  courses,  a  classical  of  four 
years,  and  a  scientific  of  two  years.  The  tuition 
fee  is  850  a  year.  The  scholarships  are  primarily 
designed  for  students  intended  for  the  ministry. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  7  instructors  and  29 
students.  The  presidents  have  been  as  follows : 
the  Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  D.  D.,  1826—28 ;  the 
Rev.  Richard  S.  Mason,  D.  D.,  1830—35;  the 
Rev.  Benj.  Hale,  D.  D.,  1836—57;  the  Rev.  AV 
ner  Jackson,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  1858—68 ;  the  Rev. 
James  Kent  Stone,  D.  D.,  1869—70;  the  Rev. 
James  Rankine,  D.  I).,  1870—73;  the  Rev. 
Maunsell  Van  Rensselaer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1873 
— 76  ;  and  the  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  the  present  incumbent,  appointed  in 
1876. 

HOFWYL,  Schools  of,  a  group  of  educa- 
tional institutions  established  oy  Fellenberg, 
which  very  widely  attracted  attention,  and  at- 
tained a  lugh  reputation  for  the  excellence  of 
the  theory  on  which  they  were  based,  and  for 
their  practical  success.  Hofwyl,  originally  called 
Wylhof ,  was  a  large  estate,  about  six  miles  from 
Bern,  Switzerland,  which  was  purchased  by  Fel- 
lenberg, in  1799,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 


him  to  carry  out  his  pecuHar  educational  views. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  by  affordii^ 
them  the  means  of  a  practical  education,  he  was 
also  convinced  that  the  education  received  by 
the  higher  classes  in  the  universities  and  middle 
schools,  very  greatly  needed  reform.  He  de- 
signed, therefore,  to  establish  "an  institution  for 
both  classes,  in  which  they  should  be  so  separated, 
as  to  prevent  confusion,  and  yet  so  connected 
that  each  might  observe  the  other,  and  that  oc- 
casion might  DC  given  to  establish,  on  a  Christian 
basis,  the  character  of  each."  Agriculture  be 
believed  best  adapted,  as  an  occupation,  to  de- 
velop the  powers  of  both  mind  and  Dody  in  their 
proper  harmony.  Hence,  he  conceived  that  an 
agricultural  school  would  form  the  best  btas 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  proposed  plans.  In 
1829,  Hofwyl  was  described  as  a  village  of  about 
300  inhabitants,  comprising  (1)  A  farm,  of  abtmt 
600  acres;  (2)  Workshops,  for  the  fabrication 
and  repair  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
of  clothing  for  the  inhabitants*,  (3)  A  htho- 
graphic  establishment  in  which  music  and  other 
things  needed  in  the  institution  were  printed : 
(4)  A  Literary  Institution  for  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes ;  (5)  A  Practical  Institution 
for  those  who  were  aestined  for  trade,  or  whose 
circumstances  did  not  permit  a  more  complete 
education ;  and  (6)  An  Agricultural  Institution 
for  the  education  of  the  laboring  classes.  The 
secluded  situation  of  Hofwyl,  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  a  large  town,  and  surrounded  bj 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  objects '  of  Swi* 
scenery^particularly  commended  it  to  Fdlen- 
berg.  Tne  first  of  the  schools  was  commenced 
in  1804 ;  but,  in  1829,  the  writer  of  a  series  of 
letters,  published  in  the  American  Anmils  (/ 
Education,  for  1831,  thus  described  the  institu- 
tions of  Hofwyl : 

"On  entering  Hofwyl  from  Bern,    the  traveler 
finds  himself  in  an  eictensive  court  or  play-groasd, 
furnished  with  instmraents  for  ^^ymnastic  exerciser, 
and  a  hillock  of  clean  sand,  in  which  the  joiiDr«r  bon 
exercise  their  inffenuity  in  dig^g  caves  iind  boikliiig 
castles,  surrounded  on  three  sides  hv  the  building  6t- 
voted  to  the  literary  institutions,  and  sheltered  oo  tlte 
wcKt  by  a  little  wood,  composed  of  a  variety  of  tree*, 
which  serve  at  once  as  a  place  for  botanical  obserra- 
tions,  and  as  a  retreat  during  the  heat  of  sammer.  In 
pleasant  weather,  the  lessons  are  not  onfk^oefitlj 
given  here,  in  arbors  fhmished  with  seats  for  this  pv- 
pofte.   The  principal  building  on  the  east  of  thiscoart 
IS  inhabited  by  80  pupils,  under  the  constant  super- 
intendence of  Fellenoerjg  and  four  of  his  chiklrec 
The  basement  story  is  occupied  bj  the  kitchen  i^ 
store-rooms.    The  first  floor  is  divided  into  four  sef- 
tions  by  halls  which  traverse  the  building  in  its  leoftii 
and  breath.    One  of  these  sections  is  occupied  bj  the 
RuperintendentH;  another,  by  the  dming  hall  and  wmk 
room ;  a  third  and  fourth,  by  the  chapel  and  thive 
large  and  lofty  rooms  for  studv.    The  second  floor  i* 
devoted  to  the  class  rooms,  the  library,  and  the  col- 
lection of  casts.    The  third  and  attic  stories  coqIm 
the  dormitories  of  the  pupils,  and  chambers  for  tke 
superintendents.     The  size,  airiness,  and  neatness  of 
every  part  of  the   building  are  verr  striking ;  and  a 
well-arranged  system  of  stoves  on  the  Rns^an  pUn, 
mamtains  a  mild  and  uniform  temperature  during  tbt 
winter,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  climates  far  le« 
severe,  where  the  methods  of  employing  fuel  are  km 
perfect    In  thia  institution,  Fellenberg  propoeeitc' 
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give  a  complete  edacation  preparatory  to  professional 
studies.  Between  20  and  30  instmctors  are  employed 
in  tlus  establishment,  most  of  whom  reside  in  another 
building,  and  have  no  connection  with  tlie  pupils,  ex- 
cept during  the  hours  of  instruction.  Two  small  build- 
ings, which  shelter  the  court  on  the  north  and  south, 
contain  a  large  warm  bath  for  winter,  the  store-room 
for  the  gardening  tools  of  the  pupils,  a  cabinet-maker's 
shop,  in  which  those  who  have  the  disposition  are 
taught  this  art,  the  book-bindery  of  the  institution, 
and  several  rooms  which  are  devoted  to  exercises  in 
iastrumental  mnsic,  fencing,  and  dancing,  which  would 
interfere  with  the  tranquillity  necessary  in  the  prin- 
cipal buOding.  Bevond  the  Literary  Institution  is  a 
second  coart,  furnished,  like  the  first,  with  frames  and 
poles  for  gynmastic  exercises.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  court,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  first  court,  are 
garden  spots,  assigned  to  the  pupils  as  a  means  of 
amusement  and  exercise ;  and,  at  a  little  distance  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  a  circular  cold  bath  of  hewn  stone, 
90  feet  in  diameter,  and  10  feet  deep,  in  which  they 
are  taught  to  swim,  with  a  neat  bathing-house  in  the 
Ooihie  style.  On  the  west  side  of  the  court  is  the 
(hateau^  or  family  mansion,  in  which  Mrs.  Fellenberg 
resides  with  her  younger  children.  It  also  contains 
the  bvreau,  or  counting-house,  of  the  establishment, 
in  which  strangers  are  received,  and  the  business  of 
the  institution  transacted,  by  a  person  devoted  to  this 
object.  It  likewise  serves  as  a  depot  for  tiie  little 
articles  which  the  pupils  have  occasion  to  purchase. 
In  the  garden  of  the  diaieau,  is  the  school  for  peas- 
ant girls,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mrs.  Fel- 
lenberg, and  one  of  her  daughters.  In  the  rear  of  the 
€hateauy  are  two  buildings  occupied  by  20  or  30  pupils 
of  the  Practical  Institution.  These  are  lodged  and  fed 
in  a  more  simple  manner  than  the  pupils  in  the  Liter- 
ary Institution,  and  are  permitted  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  lessons,  and  to  partake  of  the  labors  of  the  farm, 
or  the  counting-house,  according  to  their  necessities 
and  destination. — In  the  rear  of  these  buildings,  is  a 
second  cold  bath  of  hewn  stone,  only  2  feet  in  depth, 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  younger  pupils.  A(^'oin- 
iog  this  is  a  building  130  feet  long,  the  lower  part  of 
which  forms  a  large  sheltered  arena  for  riding  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  in  unpleasant  weather.  The  upper 
stories  are  occupied  by  the  class  rooms  and  dormi- 
tories of  the  Agricultural  Institution,  in  which  children 
of  the  laboring  classes  are  taught  the  practical  part 
of  agriculture,  and  receive  three  or  four  hours  or  in- 
struction daily  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 

other  useftil  branches An  interesting  branch  of  the 

Institution  of  Hofwyl  is  the  colony  of  Meykirk,  at  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  It  consists  of  8  or  10 
poor  boys  who  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher  on  a  spot  of  uncultivated  ground,  from  which 
they  were  expected  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. It  is  aesi^ed  as  an  experiment  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  providing  for  the  support  and  education 
of  friendless  children,  without  any  ftirther  expense 
than  that  of  the  soil  which  thev  cultivate.  Several 
hours  are  devoted  dailv  to  intellectual  and  religious 
instruction,  and  thus  the  children  advance  in  coTtiva- 
tion  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  hardihood  and  in- 
dustry." 

It  was  a  ruling  principle  with  Fellenberg,  in 
the  management  of  Hofwyl,  that  "gradual  prog- 
ress is  ^e  only  sure  progress."  And  he  care- 
fully avoided  bringing  together  a  large  number 
of  children  of  various  characters,  to  be  subjected 
to  a  kind  of  discipline  entirely  new  to  them. 
He  commenced  with  introducing  two  or  three 
boys  into  his  own  family ;  and  afterwards  he 
would  receive  only  a  few  pupils  at  once  into  his 
school,  so  that  they  might  fall  insensibly  into  the 
prevailing  habits  and  discipline.  Wehrli,  who 
distinguished  himself  so  highly  as  an  assistant 
of  Fdlenberg,  was  thus  taken  into  his  family ; 
and  the  active  benevolent  spirit  was  so  rapidly 


and  strongly  developed  in  him,  that,  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  requested  to  be  placed  with 
three  pupils,  gathered  from  the  highways  and 
hedges,  in  the  farm-house  of  the  establishment. 
Here  Wehrli  partook  of  their  straw  beds  and 
vegetable  diet,  became  their  fellow  laborer  and 
companion,  as  well  as  their  teacher,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Agricultural  Institu- 
tion, in  1808.  The  Normal  School,  or  Seminary 
for  Teachers,  was  an  important  addition  to  the 
institution.  The  first  year,  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  teaching  was  given  to  42 
teachers  from  the  Canton  of  Bern.  Subsequently 
a  number  of  youn^  Russians,  of  the  highest 
class,  were  sent  by  uie  emperor  Alexander  to  be 
instructed ;  but  the  Russian  government  after- 
wards withdrew  its  patronage,  being  jealous  of 
the  liberalizing  influence  of  Hofwyl.  Other 
European  states  entertained  the  same  feeling. 
Many  F.ngliah  and  Swiss  pupils  were  instruct^ 
in  this  school.  In  1823,  a  building  was  erected 
in  the  garden  of  the  mansion,  to  accommodate 
a  school  for  poor  girls. 

All  the  schools  at  Hofwyl  were  conducted  on 
the  soundest  and  most  approved  principles  of 
education,  and  with  a  devotion,  on  the  part  of 
the  instructors,  that  could  not  but  be  followed 
by  success.  In  1813,  a  commission,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  M.  Ringger,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished patriots  of  Switzerland,  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  Agricultural  School.  The  report 
of  this  commission  (published  at  Paris,  1815)  is 
a  most  interesting  document.  Six  days  were 
spent  in  the  examination,  which  embraced  all 
tne  det^  of  the  labors,  studies,  and  religious 
exercises  of  the  pupils,  their  food,  dress,  and  ac- 
commodations. The  approval  of  the  commission 
was  full  and  emphatic.  Of  the  noble  Wehrli 
the  report  expressed  great  admiration :  "From 
the  dawn  of  day,"  it  remarked,  "he  seems  to  have 
no  thought  nor  time  except  for  his  pupils. 
When  he  came  among  them,  amidst  their  labors 
or  amusements,  he  appeared  rather  like  an  elder 
brother  than  an  instructor."  The  school  at  that 
time  comprised  23  boys,  from  the  lowest  and 
often  the  most  vicious  families — some  of  them 
abandoned  children — and,  literally,  taken  from 
the  highways  and  hedges ;  and  yet  they  lived, 
under  a  mild  system  of  government,  in  perfect 
peace  and  harmony.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the 
sound  principles,  wise  administration,  and  de- 
voted labors  of  Fellenberg  and  his  co-laborers, 
in  this  most  interesting  institution.  It  still  re- 
mains under  the  control  of  the  descendants  of 
Fdlenberg,  and  was  advertised  by  them  to  be 
re-opened,  after  thorough  renovation  and  repairs, 
on  Sept.  23.,  18T6,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  A.  Fr.  Andresen,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Miiller.  For  a  full  account  of  Fellenbeigs 
system,  see  American  Antials  of  Educationf 
vol.  I.,  passim.     (See  also  Fellenberg.) 

HOLBBOOK,  Josiah,  distinguished  for  his 
labors  in  behalf  of  science  teaching  in  common 
schools  and  the  diffusion  of  usefnl  knowled^ 
among  all  classes,  was  bom  in  Derby,  Ct.,  in 
1788,  and  died  near  Lynchburg,  Ya.,  in  1851. 
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It  was  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, that,  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Silli- 
man,  he  imbibed  that  fondness  for  natural 
science,  particularly  chemistry  and  geology, 
which  gave  direction  to  his  future  life.  I'or 
some  time  after  graduating,  in  1810,  he  gave  his 
attention  to  agriculture,  managing  his  father's 
farm  at  Derby.  There  he  took  part  in  the 
^tablishment  of  an  agricultural  school,  in  which 
he  delivered  lectures  on  his  favorite  sciences.  In 
1826,  he  published  his  plan  for  an  Association 
of  AdiiUs/or  Mutual  Instruction,  and  organized 
the  MiUbury  Li/ceum,  as  a  branch  of  the  pro- 
jected American  Lyceum,  which  he  designed  to 
consist  of  affiliated  lyceums,  or  associations  for 
mutual  improvement,  in  every  state  of  the 
Union.  Thus  the  town  lyceums  were,  by  dele- 
gates, to  constitute  a  county  board  of  education, 
the  county  boards,  in  a  similar  manner,  a  state 
board ;  and  the  state  boards  were  to  be  repre- 
sented in  a  grand  national  convention,  the  object 
being  to  promote  general  education  and  the 
spre^  of  mtelligence  among  all  classes.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  lyceums  were  established  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States,  through  the  in- 
defatigable labors  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  who  gave  his 
whole  time  to  the  delivery  of  scientific  lectures, 
the  distribution  of  circulars  and  tracts,  and  the 
personal  visitation  of  schools.  In  1825,  he 
began  the  manufacture  of  cheap  and  simple 
school  apparatus  for  illustrating  geology,  natural 
philosopny,  and  geometry;  wfich,  in  1829,  in 
connection  with  Timothy  Claxton,  of  Boston,  he 
greatly  extended,  into  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus,  In 
1842,  he  undertook  the  organization  of  a  system 
of  school  exchanges,  the  object  of  which  was  an 
interchange,  among  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  foreign  countries,  of  speci- 
mens of  pupils"  work ;  such  as,  maps,  draw- 
ings, geometrical  solids,  collections  of  minerals, 
etc.  In  this  way,  he  conceived,  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  pupils  would  be  stimulated ;  and, 
besides,  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  each  other's  labor,  their  standaixi  of 
excellence  would  be  elevated,  and  their  desire 
for  improvement  increaset^.  This  scheme  met 
with  considerable  favor  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  for  a  time  was  successfully  carried  on.  The 
Amerncan  Lyceum  also,  for  a  while,  greatly  flour- 
ished. In  1828,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Boston  to  promote  its  objects,  at  which  Daniel 
Webster  presided,  and  George  B.  Emerson  acted 
as  secretary ;  and  resolutions  were  adopted  com- 
mending the  Lyceum  to  public  favor  and  sup- 
port. At  other  meetings,  Edward  Everett  took 
part  in  the  proceedings ;  and  subsequently,  out 
of  this  movement,  in  favor  of  popular  education, 
grew  the  Boston  Society /or  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  followed  soon  after  by  the  Boston 
Lyceum, ;  and,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  same 
awakening,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion was  established  in  1830 ;  and  the  next  year, 
the  Florida  Education  Society  was  organized  at 
Tallahassee.    The  American  Lyceum  held  its 


first  national  convention,  May  4.,  1831,  in  New- 
York,  and  adopted  a  constitution.  There  were 
present  delegates  from  Maine,  Massachusetts. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Yale  College,  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  other  places;  ttiA 
Stephen  Van  I^sselaer  was  elected  its  fim 
president.  A  general  meeting  was  held  eadi 
succeeding  year  till  1839,  when  a  special  co&Ten- 
tion,  held  in  Philadelphia  November  22.,  tenni- 
nated  the  public  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum.— 
Mr.  Holbrook  continued  in  his  favorite  enter- 
prises of  philanthropy  until  the  dose  of  his  life. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Virginia,  near  Lynchburg,  he 
went  out  for  geological  exploration,  and  was  not 
again  seen  until  his  body  was  found  at  the  foot 
of  a  cliff,  from  which  it  was  supposed  he  had 
fallen.  Few  lives  have  been  so  earnest,  unselfish, 
and  philanthropic ;  and  to  very  few  has  it  beai 
given  to  be  the  means  of  stimulating  the  intdkct- 
ual  activity  of  so  many  thousands.  —  See 
Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  vols.  vm..  and 
XIV.;  and  American  Educators,  vol.  n. ;  Amer- 
ican  Annals  (f  Education;  Bourne,  History  tf 
the  Public  Scfiod  Society  (N.  Y.,  1870). 

HOLIDAT.     See  School  Festtvaub. 

HOLLAND.     See  Netherlands. 

HOLT  ANGELS'  COLLEGB,  at  Yuh 
couver,  Washington  Ter.,  under  Koman  Cath- 
olic control,  was  founded  in  1860.  It  is  sap- 
ported  by  tuition  fees  and  voluntary  oontii- 
butions.  In  1876,  it  had  70  pupils.  Its  presidents 
have  been  as  follows :  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Brooillet. 
1860—62;  the  Rev.  P.  Means,  1 862— 72 :  tbe 
Rev.  P.  Hylebos,  1872—3 ;  and  the  Rev.  Louis 
G.  Schram,  the  present  incumbentt  appoiiited 
in  1873. 

HOLT  CROSS,  College  of  the,  at  Woroes- 
ter,  Mass.,  was    founded   in    1843  by  the  Rt 
Rev.  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Boston,  and  was  given  by  him 
to  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  1865, 
it  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  with  power  and  authority  "  to  confer  sudi 
degrees  as  are  conferred  by  any  college  in  tha 
commonwealth,  except  medical  d^rees."    The 
object  of  the  institution  is  to  pref>are  youth  for 
a  pi'(fessional  or  for  a  commercial  course  of  life 
The  course  of  studies  embraces,  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, a  period  of  seven  years,  of  which  three  are 
given  to  the  preparatory  and  junior  classes,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  senior,    llie  candidates  i(s 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  undeiigo  an 
examination  in  rational  and  natural  philo^j, 
astronomy,  and  chemistry,  and  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 
iTie  chai^  for  board  and  tuition  is  ^250  per  an- 
num, besides  some  extras.    In  1874 — 5,  there 
were  12  instructors  and  177  students.  The  num- 
ber of  degrees  conferred  at  the  commencement 
in  1875  was  13.  'llie  library  contains  11,000  vol- 
umes.   The  Rev.  Joseph  B.  O'Hagan,  S.  J.,  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

HOME  EDUCATION  is  that  which  is  ca^ 
ried  on  in  the  home  circle,  or  family,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
schooL    Up  to  a  certain  age,  and  within  a  oo^ 
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tain  sphere,  hoxne  education,  or  its  e^oivalent, 
is  not  only  indispensable  but  inevitable.    The 
parents   are  the  first  teachers,  especially  the 
mother;   and  the  educative  influences  of  the 
nursery  not  only  precede  in  time,  but  exceed  in 
power,  those  of  the  school.  Here  the  foundation 
is  laid  on  which  the  school-teacher  must  sub- 
sequently build;  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
more  is  accomplished  in  the  period  of  earliest 
childhood,  both  in  storing  the  mind  and  in 
forming  the  disposition  and  character,  than  dur- 
ing any  equal  number  of  subsequent  years.  "  A 
child  gains  more  ideas,"  says  Lord  Brougham, 
"  in  the  first  four  years  of  his  life  than  ever 
afterward."    Early  home  education  consists  pe- 
culiarly in  what  has  been  called  unconscious 
tuition^  by  means  of  which  the  plastic  nature  of 
the  young  child  is  insensibly  moulded  by  the 
agencies  which  environ  it.    The  mother  chiefly 
controls  these  agencies,  which  may  be  enimier- 
ated  as  follows :  (1)  The  affectionate  tenderness 
which  she  displays,  in  ministering  to  the  wants 
and  gratifying  the  desires  of  the  child,  and  in 
sympathizing  with  and  alleviating  its  distresses ; 
(2)  Her  behavior,  as  being  delicate  and  refined, 
or  coarse  and  rude, — showing  self-restraint  and 
dignity,  or  manifesting  impulsiveness  and  pas- 
sion ;    (3)    The  tones  of  her  voice — sweet  and 
tender,  or  harsh  and  dissonant,  firm  aud  decisive, 
or  weak  and  yielding;    (4)  The  expression  of 
her  face,  implying  similar  traits ;  (5)  The  force 
of  her  wiU,  under  the  intelligent  ^idance  of 
educational  principles  and  the  restraints  of  con- 
science.    Such  are  the  elements  of  a  mother's 
educative  power, — a  power  the  exercise  of  which 
results  in  forming  in  the  child  traits  of  character 
that  no  succeeding  agency  of  circumstance,  edu- 
cation, or  self-disciplme  can  entirely  efface.    It 
will  be  seen,  from  this  enumeration,  that  the 
mother's  influence  is  rather  moral  than  intellec- 
tual ;  indeed,  the  special  period  of  its  exercise 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  formal  cultiva- 
tion of  the  knowing  faculties.     The  child,  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  needs 
Uttle  direction  in  this  respect.     Natural  curios- 
ity and  innate  activity  constantly  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  mind,  and  fill  it  with  those  ideas 
which  are  to  constitute,  in  succeeding  years,  the 
materials  of.  thought.     It  is  just  as  absurd  to 
subject  a  very  yomig  child  to  formal  instruction 
as  it  would  be  to  attempt  the  development  of  its 
physical  powers  by  gymnastic  exercise*.  Watch- 
luhieas  is,  however,  constantly  required  to  check 
the  formation  of  bad  habits,  which  have  just  as 
strong  a  tendency  to  spring  up  in  the  young 
mind  as  rank  weeds  in  a  virgin  soil.     (See 
Habit.)    The  period  of  exclusive  home  educa- 
tion here  referred  to  being  so  decisive  of  the 
hiture  character  of  the  child,  and  the  mother 
being  the  first  and  most  effective  of  all  educa- 
tors, it  will  be  apparent  that  the  science  of  edu- 
cation, in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  should 
constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  every  female  seminary  or  college.     Particu- 
lariy  should  the  future  mother  be  taught  to  ap- 
pi^eciate  the  character  of  the  influence,  in  all  its 


phases,  which  she  is  to  exert ;  as  well  as  to  un- 
derstand, how  to  render  it  effectual  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  future  welfare  of  her  child.  ITie 
father,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  but  in  a 
similar  manner,  is  a  powerful  educator  within 
the  circle  of  home.  Both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, but  especiaUy  by  the  latter,  he  makes 
life-long  impressions.  In  vain  are  precepts, 
however,  if  they  are  not  fully  supported  by  ex- 
ample. What  a  terrible  indictment  is  brought 
by  Quintilian  a^inst  the  home  education  of  nis 
time  in  the  following  sug^^ive  statement: 
"  Would  that  we  oursdves  did  not  corrupt  the 
morals  of  our  children!  We  are  delighted  if 
they  utter  any  thing  immodest.  Expressions 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  even  from  the 
effeminate  youths  of  Alexandria,  we  hear  from 
them  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss.  Nor  is  this  won- 
derful ;  we  have  taught  them ;  they  have  heard 
such  language  from  ourselves.  They  see  our 
mistresses,  our  male  objects  of  affection ;  every 
dining-room  rings  with  impure  songs;  things 
shameful  to  be  told  are  objects  of  sight.  From 
such  practices  springs  habit,  and  afterwards  nat- 
ure. The  unfortunate  children  leam  these  vices 
before  they  know  that  they  are  vices ;  and  hence, 
rendered  luxurious  and  effeminate,  they  do  not 
imbibe  immoraUty  from  the  schools,  but  carry  it 
themselves  into  the  schools."  While  contemplat- 
ing so  shocking  a  picture  as  this,  not  of  home 
education  but  of  home  corruption,  no  one  can 
wonder  at  the  degree  of  degeneracy  which  the 
pohtical  and  social  system  of  the  Bomans  finally 
reached.  While,  in  the  grade  of  society  to  whicn 
the  above  quotation  refers,  no  child,  in  the  state 
of  society  of  our  times,  could  be  subjected  to 
such  contaminating  influences;  yet,  even  at 
present,  the  impressions,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  received  by  chUdren  in  very  many  of 
the  home  circles  of  what  are  considered  the  bet- 
ter cla^^ses  of  society,  are  rather  debasing  than 
elevating.  The  complaint  is  often  made  by 
teachers  that  the  children  placed  under  their 
care  are  so  d^raved  by  bad  home  training,  or 
in  consequence  of  abBolute  neglect,  that  meir 
efforts  to  discipline  and  instruct  these  pupils  are 
almost  useless.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  school  education  can,  in  most  cases,  only  sup- 
plement that  of  home;  and  because  the  influ- 
ences that  center  in  the  latter  are  always  more 
potent  than  those  wielded  by  the  former,  chiefly 
because  school  education  is  primarily  intellectual; 
whereas  that  of  home  is  primarily  moral.  At 
any  rate,  such  is  the  fact  generally. 

After  the  period  of  formal  instruction  has  ar- 
rived, the  question  arises  in  the  minds  of  many 
parents,  whether  it  is  better  to  detain  the  child 
at  home  to  be  instructed  by  private  tutors  or  to 
submit  it  to  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the 
school.  This  question  has  been  much  discussed 
by  educators.  Quintilian,  in  regard  to  this 
point,  said,  in  favor  of  school  education,  that  "it 
had  the  sanction  of  those  by  whom  the  poUty  of 
the  most  eminent  states  was  settled,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  most  iUustrious  authors."  The  fol- 
lowing arguments  are  generally  adduced  to  prove 
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that  the  education  acquired  in  Bchool  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  that  is  possible  by  private  tutors 
at  home :  (1)  The  intellectual  training  is  more 
effective ;  since  the  boy  or  girl  coming  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  the  same  age  is  stimulated 
to  greater  exertions  than  would  be  possible  iii 
any  system  of  home  instruction.    As  Quintilian 
sajrs,  "At  home,  the  boy  can  learn  only  what  is 
taught  himself:  at  school,  he  will  also  learn  what 
is  taught  to  others.    He  will  hear  many  things 
approved ;  man^  others,  cx)rrected.   The  reproof 
of  a  fellow  pupil's  idleness  will  be  a  good  lesson 
to  him;  as  will,  likewise,  the  praise  of  his  neigh- 
bor's industry.     He  will  think  it  disgraceful  to 
yield  to  his  equals  in  age,  and  great  honor  to  ex- 
cel his  seniors.     All  these  matters  arouse  the 
powers  of  the  mind;  and  if  ambition  be  an  evil, 
it  is  often  the  parent  of  virtue."     The  child 
educated  at  home  can  never  realize  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  own  powers,  having  no  standard  by 
which  to  measure  them.     Hence,  he  is  satisfied 
with  meager  results,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
likely  to  be  filled  with  self-conceit.    It  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  disputed  that  the  school,  as  a  mimic 
world,  presents  a  variety  of  incentives  which  a 
home  education  could  never  afford  ;  and  that  it 
is  favorable  to  rapid  mental  growth.     But  it  is 
its  influence  on  the  moral  nature  that  has  been 
chiefly  called  in  question.     Home  has  been  de- 
picted as  the  abode  of  purity  and  innocence, — 
of  kindness,  gentleness,  and  affection, — of  court- 
esy and  refinement, — of  morality  and  religious 
influence ;  and  such  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  isto  be 
hoped,  often  is.    From  such  an  atmosphere,  the 
home-bred  child  is  at  once  introduced  into  a  new, 
and  to  him  utterly  unknown,  world.    Instead  of 
sympathy,  he  fiinas,  among  his  school-mates,  in- 
difference ;  instead  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  a 
thoughtless  disregard  of  all  weakness,  either  of 
mind  or  body,  except,  indeed,  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule.    He  finds  that,  if  he  is  not  mindful  of 
himself,  and  sufficiently  self-assertive,  he  will  be 
borne  down  in  the  mass.    There  is  an  antag- 
onism— an  aggressiveness  in  those  around  him 
that  begets  caution  and  resistance;  there  is  a 
sense  of  danger  that  cultivates  courage,  and  a 
matter-of-fact  spirit  that  crushes  out  egotism 
and  sensitiveness.    Thus  the  boy,  in  the  little 
world  of  the  school,  is  prepared  for  the  greater 
school  beyond.     Probably,  no  better  illustration 
of  this  fact  is  afforded  anywhere  than  in  the 
great  Public  Schools  of  England.    Eton  has  been 
especially  noted  for  the  rough  discipline  to  which 
its  pupils  subject  each  other ;  ana  yet  we  find 
the  following  cogent  testimony  as  to  the  favor- 
able effects  of  that  system  upon  the  boys'  char- 
acters, from  an  entirely  reliable  source:  '*  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Eton  sjTstem  is  to  make  a  boy  generous  and  firm- 
minded,  to  exercise  his  common  sense  early,  to 
make  him  habitually  feel  a  moral  responsibility, 
to  act  not  under  the  impulse  of  fear,  but  of 
generous  shame  and  generous  emulation,  to  be 
willing  and  determined  to  keep  trust  because  he 
is  trusted: — in  a  word,  to  make  him  a  manly  boy 
and  a  gentleman."      (Public  School  Education^ 


by  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  London,  1860.)  It  hu 
been  well  said  in  re^^rd  to  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  school,  **  School  indeed  brings  the  knowl- 
edge of  evil,  but  the  innocence  of  childhood  u 
but  the  innocence  of  ignorance ;  by  home  eda- 
I  cation  it  cannot  be  much  prolonged,  and  wbeD 
knowledge  comes  at  last,  it  finds  kas  force  of 
character  and  less  strength  of  principle  to  coun- 
teract its  poison."  Better,  therefore,  it  would  ap> 
pear,  is  it  to  unite  the  education  of  a  good  schod 
with  that  of  a  properly  ordered  family,  in  whidi 
combination  the  evils  of  school  life  will  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  stronger  and  purer  influences  of 
home.  Not  home  or  school,  but  home  and 
school,  constitutes  the  proper  agency  for  tbe 
education  of  children,  whether  bovs  or  girk.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  some,  however,  that  admitting 
the  advantages,  in  general,  of  a  school  educadiAi, 
that  of  home  generates  certain  peculiar  tniti 
and  excellencies  of  character  whicn  ai^e  essential 
to  th«,.  welfare  of  society.  This  is  the  argument 
of  Isaac  Taylor,  in  Home  Education,  w£)  says, 
"■  the  school-bred  man  is  of  one  sort — the  home- 
bred man  is  of  another ;  and  the  community  ha 
need  of  both ;  nor,  as  I  think,  could  any  me» 
ures  be  much  more  to  be  deprecated,  nor  any 
tyranny  of  fashion  more  to  be  resisted,  tittn 
such  as  should  render  a  public  educaticm,  from 
first  to  last,  compulsoiy  and  univenaL*' 

HOKE  LESSONS,  or  Home  Studies.  The 
question  whether  home  lessons,  or  home  8tadie& 
snould  be  a  part  of  the  system  of  instruction  in 
schools  of  different  grades,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent  they  should  be  permitted,  and  in  whit 
manner   they  should  be  pursued    and  super- 
vised by  the  teacher,  is  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance, which  is  still  extensively  discuseed  by 
writers    on    education.      The    need   of    home 
lessons  for    pupils  of   secondary    and    hi^ier 
schools  has   never  been  disputed.      In  regard 
to  the  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  many  physidam 
have  strongly  objected  to  any  kind  of  home 
lessons,  as  long  as  the  children  are  required  to 
spend  from  4  to  5  hours  a  day  in  tne  Bthod 
room.     Their  arguments  are,  however,  chidljr 
directed  against  the  length  of  the  school  seesioDfi. 
From  an  educational  point  of  view,  it  has  iusthr 
been  urged  by  recent  writers,  that  the  regulatiofi 
of    this    matter    must    chiefly  depend  on  ihs 
question,  for  what  purpose  should  home  lesisou 
be  given.  On  this  point,  educators,  at  thepreKot 
time,  are  much  more  nearly  agreed  than  formeriy. 
No  writer  of  note  will,  now^aya,  maintain  that 
home  lessons  should  be  for  the  mere  puipoee  d 
preventing  idleness  —  of  keeping  the  cnildnen 
busy,  or  as  a  punishment  for  delinquencies ;  hot 
it  is  agreed  that  all  home  studies  should  aim  at 
training  the  pupils  to  self-exertion,  at  giving 
them  the  ability  to  depend  upon  their  own  efforts 
as  students,  and  by  degrees,  to  di^iense  with  the 
aid  of  a  teacher.    If  this  principle  is  accepted, 
several  corollaries  are  self-evident.  Home  lessoas 
should  not  begin  at  too  early  an  age.    Young 
children  need  the^  supervision  of  a  teacher  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  those  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  and  are  much  less  fitted  to  ep&id 
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their  time  profitably  without  direct  guidance. 
luToreover,  ^Aiile  the  school  seeaioKis  for  younc 
4;hildren  are  as  long  as  for  older  ones,  the  mediou 
warning  not  to  overwork  the  brain,  applies  with 
much  greater  force  to  the  home  lessons  of  the 
former  than  to  those  of  the  latter.    Special  care 
should  be  taken  that  all  the  children  fully  un- 
derstand the  work  which  they  are  required  to 
perform  at  home,  and  that  they  are  compe- 
tent to  do  it.    No  child  of  good  standing  in  the 
'dttaB  ^ould  feel  it  necessary  to  apply  to  his  par- 
rents  or  adult  friends  for  help.    It  is  especially 
this  point  that  is  so  apt  to  be  disregarded  by 
teachers.    Parents  have  a  right  to  object  to  any 
home  lesson  or  exercise  which  requires,  in  the 
-caae  of  diligent  pupils,  any  help  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  teacher.    All  exercises  of  this  kind 
prove  a  torment,  and  are  absolutely  injurious. 
'"The  school",  S&ys    Diesterweg,   "must  teach 
the  method  of  home  studies.    It  is  not  enough 
that  the  home  lesson  be  appropriate  in  itseG ; 
the  pupil  must  be  enabled  to  prepare  it  in 
a  proper  manner.    How  often  poor  ctiildren  tor- 
ment themselves  where  this  is  not  taught  1    The 
teacher  should  show  them  how  to  memorize, 
bow  to  prepare  or  review  a  lesson,  how  to  write 
a  composition,  by  previously  memorizing,  pre- 
paring, reviewing  etc.,  with  them  at  school.  Tnus 
the  t^icher  becomes  the  pupil  s  friend,  and  this 
is  more  than  to  be  his  master."  Moreover,  when 
pupils  are  required  to  write  exercises  at  home, 
the  teacher  should  faithfully  correct  them.    The 
failure  to  do  this  fosters  habits  of  carelessness. 
Many    teachers    greatly   err   in  this  regard, 
burdening   children  with   the  task  of  writing 
pages  of  exerdses,  and  correcting  but  few,  or 
none,  of  them.     Certainly,  no  teacher  wl^o  is 
guilty  of  so  serious  a  mistake,  can  be  regarded 
as  understanding  the  work  either  of  instruction 
or  of  discipline.     Home  lessons  are,  in  general, 
more  frequent  in  European  than  in  American 
schools.     The  opinion  is  entertained  by  manv 
European  writers,  especially  German  (as  Rol- 
fusand   Pfister,  Reatencydopddiey  vol.  i.,  art. 
Aifgabe)y  that  home  lessons  are  entirely  un- 
known in  American  schools.    Of  course,  this  is 
not  correct ;  but  the  views  strenuously  advocated 
by  the  best  American  educators,  that  home  les- 
sons should  not  begin  early,  and  that  they  should 
occupy  only  a  emsXL  portion  of  the  chDdrens' 
time  out  of  school  are  fully  concurred  in  by  the 
best  educational  writers  of  Germany.    "Under 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher",  says  Diesterweg, 
**  the  attentive  pupil  will  be  able  to  learn  at 
school^  in  one  tenth  of  the  time,  what  he  is 
sometimes  required  to  learn,  when  distracted 
and  fatiffued,  at  home.  Thousands  of  pupils  and 
parents  become  disgusted  with  the  school,  on 
account  of  the  annoyance  which  they  receive  from 
the  home  lessons   heedlessly  assigned  by  the 
teachers ;  home  lessons  should,  therefore,  be  re- 
stricted to  the  smallest  possible  amount ;  and  the 
teacher,  before  assigning  such  a  lesson,  should 
ponder  well  the  question  whether  just  this  les- 
ion cannot  be  dispensed  with,  or  be  made  un- 
neceeaaiy."      Dittes   (Schule  der   Pddagogik) 


is  of  opinion  that  the  best  arrangement  for  a 
common  school  is  to  confine  all  the  learning  of 
lessons  to  the  school  room,  and  to  set  apart 
special  hours  for  study,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  teacher.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
extreme  view;  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
depth  of  the  conviction  that  home  lessons,  as 
usuaUy  assigned,  do  not  promote  the  real  prog- 
ress of  the  pupiL  "The  effect  of  poorly  learning 
a  lesson",  says  D.  P.  Page  (Theory, ojid Practice 
cf  Teaching^  "  is  most  ruinous  to  the  mind  of  a 
child.  He,  oy  the  habit  of  missing,  comes  to 
think  it  a  small  thing  to  fail  at  recitation.  He 
loses  his  self-respect.  He  loses  all  regard  for  his 
reputation  as  a  scholar.  Besides,  &e  attempt 
to  acquire  an  unreasonable  lesson,  induces  a 
superficial  habit  of  study,  —  a  skimming  over 
the  surface  of  things.  The  motto  of  the  wise 
teacher  should  be,  not  hmo  muchj  but  haw  well 
He  should  always  ask,  is  it  possible  that  the 
child  can  master  this  lesson,  and  probable  that 
he  tri/Z." 

HOPXL  See  Incenttves,  Frizes,  and  He- 
wards. 

HOPE  COIXEGE,  at  Holland,  Mich.,  was 
established  in  1851,  by  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  as  the  Holland  Academy.  It  was 
organized  as  a  colle^  in  1863,  and  incorporated 
in  1866.  Its  especial  design  was  to  furnish  a 
suitably  educated  ministry.  It  has  an  endow- 
ment of  about  360,000.  The  library  contains 
about  1,200  volumes.  Three  departments  have 
been  organized:  (1)  preparatory,  (2)  academic 
or  collegiate,  and  (3)  theological.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  9  instructors  and  111  students.  Rev. 
Philip  Phelps,  Jr.,  has  been  the  president  since 
the  orgni^tion  of  the  college. 

HOPKINS,  Mark,  a  noted  American 
scholar  and  teacher,  bom  in  Stockbridse,  Mass., 
Feb.  4.,  1802.  After  graduating  at  Williams 
College,  and  serving  as  tutor  in  that  institution 
for  two  years,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  New  York ;  but,  in  1830,  returned 
to  Williams  College  to  fill  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and,  in 
1836,  succeeded  Dr.  Grimn  as  president  of  the 
College,  in  which  position  he  remained  until 
1872,  when  he  resigned  to  resume  the  duties  of 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  He 
has  published  a  number  of  works,  all  of  which 
evince  high  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  as 
well  as  literary  ability.  Among  them,  that  which 
illustrates  best  his  peculiany  lucid  mode  of 
teaching  difficult  subjects  is  An  Outline  Study 
of  Man  (New  York,  1873),  which  is  a  model  of 
the  developing  method  as  appUed  to  intellectual 
science,  as  weU  as  of  blackboard  illustration. 

HOBK-BOOK,  a  book  consisting  of  a  single 
page,  formerly  used  to  teach  children  the  alpha- 
bet and  other  simple  rudiments.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  first  page  of  the  primer,  pasted  on  a  thin 
board,  which  terminated  in  a  handle,  and  having, 
fastened  over  the  printed  matter,  a  thin  plate  of 
transparent  horn,  to  protect  it  from  being  soiled 
or  torn  by  the  young  learner.  Usually  there  was 
a  hole  in  the  handle  for  a  string,  by  which  the 
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apparatus  was  slung  to  the  scholar^s  girdle. 
Hence,  in  a  View  of  the  Beau  Matide  (1731),  we 
£nd  a  lady  described  as  ^'dressed  like  a  child,  in 
a  bodice  coat  and  leading-strings,  with  a  horn- 
book tied  to  her  side".  Sometimes,  instead  of 
being  mounted  on  a  board,  the  printed  page  was 
pasted  on  the  back  of  the  horn  only.  Ine  hom- 
txx>k  was  in  use  in  England  from  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  it  was  also  used  in  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  until  about  the  same  time.  The 
oldest  specimens  contain  the  alphabet,  in  small 
letters  and  capitals  —  in  black-letter  or  in 
Roman  —  commencing  with  a  cross,  which 
serves  to  designate  the  first  row.  This  is  followed 
by  the  vowels,  and  their  simplest  combination 
with  the  consonants,  the  Lords'  Prayer,  and  the 
Roman  numerals.  (See  Christ  Cross  Row).  Be- 
fore the  horn-book  was  invented,  it  is  thought, 
a  castrleaden  plate  was  used  in  England,  having 
on  its  face  the  alphabet  in  rais^  letters;  as 
ancient  carved  stones  have  been  discovered 
which  appear  to  have  served  as  moulds  for  cast- 
ing such  plates.  There  are  many  allusions  in 
English  literature  to  this  little  implement  of 
elementary  education.  Shenstone  in  his  quaint 
poem,  the  Schoolmistress  (1741),  thus  refers  to  it: 

*'Eft8oon8  the  urchins  to  their  tacks  repair  ; 
Their  hooks,  of  stature  small,  they  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  x>ellucid  horn  secured  are. 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair." 

Cowper,  in  Tirocinium,  or  a  Review  of  Schools, 
(1784),  thus  describes  it : 

Neatly  secured  f^om  being  soiled  or  torn 

Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  translucent  horn. 

A  book  I  to  please  us  at  a  tender  age, 

Tls  called  a  book,  though  but  a  single  page) 

Presents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  deigned  to  teach, 

WMch  children  use,  and  parsons — when  they  preach." 

Locke,  in  Hwughts  on  Education,  mentions  the 
horn-book  and  primer  as  the  "ordinary  road"  to 
learning  to  read  in  his  time.     (See  Primer.) 
HOUSE    OF    BEFUGE.      See    Reform 

SCHOOI^. 

HOWARD  COLLEGE,  at  Marion,  Ala., 
was  founded  by  the  Missionary  Baptists,  in 
1843.  It  has  a  library  of  about  2000  volumes, 
^(eological  and  mineralogical  cabinets,  and  chem- 
ical, mathematical,  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
The  cost  of  tuition,  board,  etc.  m  the  coU^  de- 
partment is  $226  per  annum.  Theological  stu- 
dents receive  tuition  free.  The  course  of  study 
is  divided  into  the  following  distinct  schools: 
rn  School  of  Latin ;  (2)  School  of  Greek ; 
(3)  School  of  modem  languages ;  (4)  School  of 
English ;  (5)  School  of  moral  science  and  theol- 
ogy ;  (6)  School  of  mathematics ;  (7)  School  of 
chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralc^;  (8)  School 
of  natural  philosophy  and  appliedmathematics ; 
(9)  School  of  civil  engineering ;  (10)  Business 
school.  There  is,  also,  a  preparatoiy  department. 
The  degrees  conferred  are  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  and 
C.  E.,  each  of  which  requires  proficiency  in  sev- 
eral schools.  In  1874 — 5.  there  were  5  instruc- 
tors and  102  students.  The  presidents  have  been 
as  follows :  H.  W.  Talbird,  D.  D.,  J. L.  M.  C^urry, 
LL.  D.,  S.  R.  Freeman,  D.  D.,  and  J.  T.  Murfee, 
LL.  D.,  the  present  incumbent  (1876). 


HOWABD  TTNIVEBSITYy  at  Wasbi^ 
ton,  D.  C,  was  chartered  by  CongreBs  in  1867^ 
and  named  after  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  one  of  its 
founders.  It  occupies  a  commaDding  and 
beautiful  site  at  the  head  of  Seventh  street  Doitb 
of  and  just  beyond  the  city  limits,  and  has  aefoal 
fine  btuldin^  Though  the  institution  ww  es- 
pecially designed  for  colored  youth,  every  d^iart- 
ment  is  open  to  all,  without  (ustincticMiof  laoeor 
sex ;  and  c>oth  white  and  colored  persons  oH  botit 
sexes  are  found  among  its  instructors  and  sto- 
dents.  The  university  is  supported  by  owitii- 
butions  and  tuition  fees.  It  has  libraries  con- 
taining over  8,000  volumes,  a  mineral  cafaiiMi 
and  a  museum,  llie  departments  of  instroctioD  in 
connection  with  it  are  as  follows :  (I)  Academical 
branch,  consisting  of  (1)  ]^^orroal  departnient 
with  a  model  school ;  (2)  Prenparatoiy  depirt- 
ment;  (3)  CoDegedepartanent.  (11)  Prqfessmm 
branch,  (1)  Medical  department ;  (2)  Law  de- 
partment; (3)  Theological  department  Vas 
normal  department  was,  at  firet,  supported  br 
what  was  known  as  the  Miner  Fund.  The  medical 
students  have  the  advantage  of  the  FreednKoi 
General  Hospital  and  Asylum,  situated  within 
the  grounds  of  the  institution.  The  thedodcal 
department  is  open  to  students  of  every  cW 
tian  denomination.  The  cost  of  toition  in  tk 
law  department  is  $50  a  year  (or  $40,  when  mid 
in  advance) ;  in  the  medical  and  theological  d^ 
partments,  it  is  free ;  in  the  other  departmente. 
$12  per  year.  The  number  of  instructoiB  and 
students,  in  1875 — 6,  was  as  follows  : 
Departments.  Insdnctora.  Stadests. 

Normal  \  34 

Model  school  (  ^q  Ul 

Preparatory  (  39 

College  )  33 

Medical  8  S4 

Law  2  13 

Theological 3 K_ 

Total  23  im 

Gen.  Howard  was  president  of  the  UniTeratr 
till  1873,  when  he  was  succeded  by  John  M. 
I^angston,LL.  1).,  as  vice-president.  In  1875,  tlie 
Kev.  Edward  P.  Smith  was  chosen  prondeDt; 
and  continued  in  office  till  his  death,  m  1876. 

HOWE,  Samuel  Gridley,  a  distii^iufilMd 
American  educator  and  philanthrojast,  partio 
ularly  noted  for  his  zeal  and  success  as  a  tetcher 
of  the  blind  and  the  imbecile,  was  bom  io 
Boston,  in  1801,  and  died  in  that  city,  in  1876. 
After  graduating  at  Brown  Univereity,  in  1^1. 
he  studied  medicine  for  a  time ;  but,  becoming 
interested  in  the  cause  of  the  Greek  patriots,  he 
entered  the  revolutionary  army,  in  which  be 
served  as  suigeon  till  1827.  About  this  time. 
Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  who  while  pursuing  his 
medical  studies  in  Paris,  had  become  acquaintoi 
with  the  Abbe  Haiiy's  institution  for  the  Umd. 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  similar  insdto- 
tion  in  Boston.  Dr.  Howe,  who  had  retorped  to 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  solidtiii^ 
contributions  for  the  cause  of  the  stroggbo^ 
Greeks,  was  invited  to  take  chai^  of  the  pro- 
posed institution;  and  having  accepted,  he  inuo^ 
diately  embarked  for  Europe  to  visit  the  asflavft 
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for  the  blind  in  England,  France,  and  Gennany. 
On  his  return,  the  institution  was  organized, 
under  the  name  of  the  Perkins  Intitution  for 
the  Blind,  with  Dr.  Howe  at  its  head  (1832|. 
Uere  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman  (q.  v.), 
a  blind  deaf-mute,  imder  his  personal  instruc- 
tion, attracted  general  attention,  and  placed  Dr. 
Howe  in  the  front  rank  of  teachers ;  since  only 
the  most  ardent  zeal,  and  the  most  consummate 
skill,  tact,  and  patience  could  have  accomplished 
80  difficidt  a  task.  He  was  also  much  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  imbecile ;  and  the  ex- 
perimental school  for  their  training,  which  he 
helped  to  foimd,  resulted,  in  1851,  m  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth,  in  South  Boston.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  Reader  for  the  Blind  (1839)  and  a  Histar' 
iced  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Eevoltdion  (1828). 
HXTAItTE,  Juan,  a  Spanish  physician  and 

Shflosopher,  was  bom  in  Navarre,  about  1 535,  and 
ied  about  1600.  He  cave  great  attention  to 
psychology,  and  partictuarly  to  the  external 
physiological  indications  of  character ;  and  at- 
tempted to  show  the  practical  value  of  his  system 
in  education  and  otherwise,  in  his  great  work 
Erdinen  de  Ingenios pnra  Sciencias  [Test  of 
Minds  for  tfte  learning  of  the  Sciences) ,  published 
about  1580,  in  which  he  gave  directions  for  dis- 
covering the  special  talents  of  individuals  for 
the  acquisition  of  particular  sciences.  This  book 
became  very  famous,  and  was  translated  into 
various  languages.  The  English  version  was  en- 
titled the  Trial  of  Wits,  It  taught  that  every 
person  is  endowed  with  a  talent  for  some  specialty, 
which  should  be  discovered  and  cultivated;  since 
whatever  attention  he  might  give  to  other  pur- 
suits, he  could  never  rise  above  mediocrity  in 
them.  As  a  means  of  ascertaining  this  special 
gift,  he  laid  great  stress  upon  an  examination 
of  the  form  of  the  head,  thus,  to  some  extent 
anticipating  the  doctrine  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim. — See  Ticknor,  Histori/  of  Spanish  Liter- 
(dure. 

HUET,  Pierre  Daniel,  a  noted  French 
scholar,  bom  at  Caen,  Feb.  8.,  1630,  died  at 
Paris,  Jan.  26.,  1721.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Des- 
cartes and  Bochart,  accompanying  the  latter  to 
Sweden,  in  1652.  He  also  visited  Holland,  but 
returned  to  Caen  and  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  study.  He  became  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  1670, 
and  soon  after,  was  summoned  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  appointed  sub-preceptor,  under  Bossuet, 
of  the  Dauphin.  He  du-ected,  for  his  royal  pupil, 
the  preparation  of  the  Delphin  edition  of  the 
classics.  In  1685,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  but  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Avran- 
ches,  in  1692,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
1699,  on  account  of  ill  health.  His  complete 
works  were  published  in  1856,  in  6  vols. 

HUHAKITIES  (Lat.  humaniora  or  literce 
humaniores),  those  branches  of  education  or 
Btudy,  which  are  included  in  what  is  called  po- 
lite or  elegant  learning,  as  langua^,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  philolo^,  and  poetry,  with  all  that  per- 
tains to  what  IS  called  polite  literature,  includ- 
ing the  ancient  classics.    The  name  implies  that 


j  the  study  of  these  branches,  in  opposition  to  the 
physical  sciences,  which  espedally  develop  the 
intellectual  faculties,  has  a  tendency  to  humcmize 
man,  —  to  cultivate  particularly  those  faculties 
whidi  distinguish  him  as  man^  in  all  his  rela- 
tions, social  and  moral ;  that  is,  which  make  him 
a  truly  cultured  man.  In  the  older  systems  of 
education,  the  humanities  took  the  lead ;  in  the 
new,  they  have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
sup€a«eded  by  studies  deemed  more  practical, 
from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view.  The  contest 
between  the  humamties  and  the  so-called  prac- 
tical studies,  as  branches  of  higher  education,  is 
still  rife.  The  humanities  are,  at  present,  more 
commonly  deragnated  heUes-leUres  (q.  v.). 

HTTMBOIiDT,  Karl  Wilhelm  von,  a  dis- 
tinguished German  statesman,  philologist,  and, 
educator,  brother  of  the  great  scientist,  ^exander 
von  Humboldt,  was  bom  June  22.,  1767,  died 
April  8.,  1835.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  and  Gottingen,  and 
after  holding  several  positions  in  the  Prussian 
diplomatic  and  state  service,  was  appointed,  in 
January,  1809,  chief  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  April,  1810.  This 
short  period  was  fruitful  of  reforms  in  the  edu- 
cational affairs  of  Prussia ;  but  it  was  especially 
in  the  fields  of  higher  education  that  Humboldt  s 
influence  was  felt.  He  prepared  the  way  for,  and 
thus  became  the  real  founder  of,  the  university 
of  Berlin,  and  also  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  greatness  of  the  Prussian  gynmasia.  His 
reforms  in  the  study  of  languages,  in  the  schools 
of  Prussia,  exerted  a  far-reaching  influence.  His 
own  linguistic  works  were  of  great  importance, 
especially  that  upon  KavU  the  language  of  an> 
cient  Javanese  literature  ( Ueber  die  Kawisprache 
auf  der  Insel  Java^  3  vols.,  1836 — 40),  still  re- 
garded as  a  classic  on  the  philosophy  of  language. 
ITie  introduction,  which  treats  of  the  differences 
of  languages  and  their  influence  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  race,  appeared  in  a 
separate  volume  ( Ueber  die  Verschiedenheit  des 
menschlichen  Sprachbaues,  etc.),  —  See  Stein- 
THAL,  Die  SpracJiwissenschcift  W.  von  Humboldt's 
(1848);  Heym,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  (1856). 

HUMBOLDT  COLLEGE,  at  Humboldt, 
Iowa,  was  foimded  in  1869,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen 
II.  Taft,  but  was  not  opened  until  1872.  It  is 
non-sectarian,  and  is  supported  by  voluntaiy 
contributions.  Tuition  is  free  to  students  to 
the  number  of  100.  The  college  building  is  a 
beautiful  marble  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
over  $40,000.  The  library  contains  1,300 
volumes.  It  includes  an  English,  a  preparatory, 
and  a  collegiate  course.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were 
4  instructors,  and  97  students,  of  both  sexes. 
Rev.  Stephen  H.  Taft  has  been  the  president 
since  the  commencement  of  the  institution. 

HUNG  ART,  one  of  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  is  composed 
of  Hungary  proper,  the  former  kingdom  of 
Croatia,  which,  besides  sending  delegates  to  the 
Hungarian  diet,  has  a  provincud  diet  of  its  own, 
and  the  free  city  of  Flume.    Its  entire  area  is 
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125,045  sq.  m.,  and  its  population,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1869,  was  15,509,455, 
was  estimated,  in   1675,  at   15,993,196.     The 
population  of  llungaiy  is  ofiade  up  of  a  number 
of  different  races,  no  single  race  naving  an  ab- 
solute majority.    These  races  differ  not  only  in 
language,  but  also  in  dress  and  customs.  Accord- 
ing to  estimates  by  Austrian  statisticians,  the 
races  are  divided  nearly  as  follows:  Germans, 
1,780,000,  forming  11.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
population ;  Slaves,  4,746,000,  or  30.6  per  cent ; 
(nearly  16  per  cent  being  Servians  or  Croats, 
and  12  per  cent  Slovacks);  Italians  and  Rouma- 
nians 2,673,000,  or  17.6  percent;  Jews,  553,700, 
or  3.5  per  cent;   Magyars,  5,553,700,  or  35.7 
per  cent ;  and  various  other  tribes  amoimtinc 
to  about  199,000,  or  1.2  per  cent  of  the  totid 
population.    The  Magyars,  though  constituting 
considerably  less  than  one-half  of  the  population, 
are  the  ruling  race,  and  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  introduce  the  study  of  their  language 
into  all  the  schools  of  the  country.    The  former 
kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  in  which  94 
per  cent  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Slavic  race, 
preserves  a  certain  degree    of    administrative 
mdependence ;    and   the    Croatian  language  is 
used  in  all  the  public  schools.     In  1869,  the 
different    religious  denominations  were    repre- 
sented as  follows :   Roman  Catholics,  7,600,000 ; 
United  Greeks,  1,600,000 ;    United  Armenians, 
5,200 ;  Protestants  of  the  Augsbui^  Confession, 
1,114,000;    and  of  the  Helvetian   Confession, 
2,031,000;  Oriental  Greeks,  2,590,000;  Gr^o- 
rian  Armenians,  650;  Unitarians,  55,000 ;  other 
Christian  denominations,  2,600 ;  Jews,  553,700 ; 
other  non-Christians,  and  persons  of  no  relig- 
ion, 220.      The    ruling    race  of   the  country, 
the  Magyars,  were  a  Mongolian  tribe,  that  took 
possession  of  Hun|»ry  in  894.    Christianity  was 
mtroduced  imder  I)uke  Geysa  (972 — 98),  whose 
son  Stephen  was  crowned  king  oy  the  Pope.    In 
1526,  a  part  of  the  coimtry  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  remainder  was  annexed  to  Austria, 
with  which  country  it  has  been  connected  ever 
since.    In  1849,  it  was  deprived  of  its  ancient 
constitution,  and  convertea  into  a  crown  land 
or  province  of  the  Austrian  empire;   but,  in 
1867,  its  constitutional  independence  was  re- 
stored ;  and,  since  that  time,  it  has  formed  one 
of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Monarchy.  In  consequence  of  the  numer- 
ous civil  wars,  the  oppression  by  foreign  barba- 
rians, and  the  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  rival 
races  and  religions,  the  progress  of  education  in 
Hungary  has  been  slow.   The  numerous  German 
settlements  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  even 
in  the  darkest  hours,  never  failed  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  education  of  their  children;  and  when 
the  m^ority  of  these  settlements,  in  the  16th  | 
century,  joined  the  Augsburg  confession,  their  j 
schools  were  benefited  by  their  closer  connection  | 
with  the  states  of  Germany.    It  was  thus  that  I 
the  Cronstadt  gymnasium  was  founded  in  the  , 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  that  gradually 
the  city  schools  in  various  places  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  gymnasia,  and  that  scarcely  a  com- 


munity of  the  Augsbuig  confession  was  widkoot 
a  common  school.    The  same  was  also  tne  (A 
most   of    the    communities  of    the   Reformed 
Church.    The  elementary  education  of  the  Cat^ 
olics  in  the  German  settlemeuts,  was  not  so  wd 
cared  for;  but  numerous  gymnasia  were  foandal 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Hungarian  countries,  wbid 
grew  quite  rapidly.  Very  little  was  done  for  the 
cause  of  education  by  the  government,  until 
Maria    Theresa    appointed    a    oommisBkin  oc 
schools  and  studies,  m  1774.  The  whole  coontiy 
was  divided  into  nine  districts.     The  prormcol 
director,  who  presided  over  a  district,  bad  cfaam 
of  all  the  scnools,  with  the  exception  of  & 
I  national  university,  the  gymnasium  of  Bodi 
I  and  the  episcopal  lyoeums.     In  1778,  the  in- 
I  ^)ectorS  of  the  Catholic  common  schools  met  in 
Buda,  and  consulted  on  a  plan,  called  the  pro- 
jedum  Budensef  to  omnive  these  schods.  In 
,  accordance  wilii  this  plem,  a  normal  sdiool  wv 
immediately  established  in  eveiy  district,  ind 
common  schools  were  to  be  erected  as  soon  as 
possible  in  every  parish.    In  the  yillase  schods, 
instruction  was  to  be  confined  to  reading,  vnt- 
ing,  and  arithmetic,  with  German,  if  desired: 
while,  in  the  city  schools,  a  knowledge  of  Get- 
man  was  considered  necessary  for  all  the  schoks. 
The  schools  of  non-Catholics  were  to  be  gnd- 
ually  incorporated  with  the  system.    In  ITi*, 
the  empress  gave  to  the  schools  the  property  d 
the    Jesuits,  amounting    to  about    10,000.000 
florins  ;  but,  owing  to  the  peculiar  drcumstMos 
which  existed  under  Joseph  H.,  this  lai]ge  sm 
did  not  immediately  produce  the  expected  reroh. 
Joseph  n.  attempted  a  number  of  radical  refoniB; 
but  most  of  them  had  to  be  abandoned,  eTe& 
before  his  death.    A  commission,  however,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Reichstag ^  drafted  a  new  k*. 
which  was  adopted  in  1806.     According  to  thk 
law,  every  Catholic  community  was  to  hk^i 
national  school,  with  one  or  two  teachers ;  whik 
73  cities  were  to  have  upper  schools,  with  three 
or  four  teachers.    The  ten  normal  schools  wa? 
to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  schools  for  teachei^ 
The  60  gymnasia  were    divided    into  54  foD 
gymnasia,  with  six  classes,  and  6  of  four  dtsm 
each.  After  the  death  of  Joseph  H.  the  Protest- 
ants refused    most  determinedly  to  infaoloa 
this  new  law  into  their  schools,  and  Oath^ 
children  were  prohibited  from  attending  Prottstr 
ant  schools  without  the  consent  of  the  prie^ 
A  new  era  began  when,  in  1850,  the  Hangsnu 
lands  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Aostriin 
monarchy.    Attention  was,  at  first,  given  to  tk 
elementary  schools.    New  schools  were  erected, 
the  condition   of  the   teachers  was  improTed. 
and  existing  schools  were  enlaiged.    leachas 
were  procured  at  great  expense  from  other  coun- 
tries.     Under    the    newly    appointed   disfrirt 
oflScers,  the  school  attendance  increased  r^iidlT. 
The  long  interruption  of  school  sessions,  generaDr 
from  March  till  rs'ovember,  was  abolisfed ;  ad 
penmanship,  drawing,  and  music  were  introduced, 
for  the  first  time,  into  Hungarian  schools.   Ad 
entirely  new  idea  were  the  Puszta  or  Fanj* 
schools,  which  were  designed  to  furnish  iDStm> 
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tion  to  the  numerous  children  living  on  the 
great  plains  in  houses  far  apart  from  e^^  other, 
and  wnoee  parents  were  chiefly  engaged  in  herd- 
ing horses  for  the  nobility.  After  the  re-estab- 
Hshment  of  the  Himgarian  independence,  a  new 
school  law  was  promulgated,  in  1B68,  which  has 
greatly  promoted  the  advance  of  education. — 

Primary  histrudion. — Education,  according 
to  the  new  law  of  1868,  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  year.  The 

Erimary  schools  are  divided  into  elementarv  and 
igher  people's  schools,  burgher  schools,  and  pre- 
paratoiy  sdiools  for  teachers.  The  different  relig- 
ious denominations  may  establish  public  school 
of  their  own,  if  they  comply  with  tne  general  re- 
quirement of  the  school  laws.     Private  persons 
or  associations  may  also  establish  elementary  and 
normal  schools,  if  the  teachers  hold  proper  cer- 
tificates.   These   schools    may    become   public 
schools  by  compl3ring  with  the  provisions  of  the 
school  laws.    Every  private    school,    however, 
must  conform  to  the  course  of  instruction  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  schools  of  the  same  grade. 
Every    community    in    which    denominational 
schools  exist,  and  m  which  there  are  as  many  as 
30  children  of  other  denominations,  must  pro- 
vide   an  elementary  school.     The    elementary 
school  is  composed  of  two  courses, —  a  common 
school  course,  of  six  years,  and  a  review  course, 
of  three  years.    The  school  year  must  comprise, 
in  the  countiy,  at  least  eight  months,  and  in  the 
cities,  nine  months.     The  course  of  study  com- 
prises religion,  reading,  and  writing,  arithmetic, 
languages,  geography,  and  history,  natural  phi- 
losophy, natural  nistory,  music,  gymnastics,  and 
?ractical  instruction  in  gardening  and  farming, 
ivery  child  must  be  instructed  in  his  mother- 
tongue.    Wherever  there  is  a  large  number  of 
people  speaking  difiPerent  languages,  teachers  of 
those  languages  must  be  employed.     All  cities 
of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  must  establish 
at  least  a  higher  people  s  school ;  and,  if  their 
means  suffice,  a  burgher  school.  In  these  schools, 
boys  and  girls  must  be  instructed  separately,  and 
in  their  own  language.     The  course  of  study 
comprises  religion,  penmanship,  and  drawing,  the 
mother-tongue,  the  Hungarian  language,  where 
it  is  not  the  medium  of  instniction,  mathematics, 
natural  history  and  natural  philosophy,  geog- 
raphy and  history,  the  elements  of  agriculture, 
constitutional  history,  book-keeping,  gymnastics, 
and  singing.  In  the  schools  for  girk,  agriculture, 
constitutional  histoiy,  and  gymnastics  are  omit- 
ted, needle-work  beeing  taught  instead  of  them. 
In  the  burgher  schools,  the  boys'  course  com- 
prises six  years ;  and  the  girls'  course,  four  years, 
in  addition  to  the  studies  pursued  in  the  higher 
people's  schools,  chemistry,  statistics,  and  the 
elements  of    law    are   taught   in   the  burgher 
schools.    In  some  of  the  larger  schools,  Latin, 
French,  music  and  other  branches  are  taught  as 
optional    studies.     The  course  in   the  normal 
schools  comprises  three  years.    A  model  training 
school  is  connected  with  every  normal  school. 
The  schools  are  imder  the  direct  authority  of 
the  communities,  each  one  of  which  elects  a 


committee  of,   at  least,   nine   members.    The 
whole  country  is  divided  into  school  districts, 
for  each  one  of  which  the  .ministry  appoints  an 
inspector,  who  must  superintend  all  the  schools 
in  his  district,  and  visit  them,  at  least,  once  a 
year.     He  sees  that  the  laws  are  properly  en- 
forced, and  makes  an  annual  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  in  his  charge.   Subordinate 
to  the  inspector  is  a  school  councilor.    Teachers 
are  appomted,  either  upon  |i^raduating  from  a 
normal  school,  or  upon  passing  a  proper  exam- 
ination.   A  school  law  for  Croatia  was  passed 
by  the   Croatian  diet,  in  1874,  of  which  the 
principal  provisions  are  as  follows :  The  state 
has  tne  control  of  the   entire  school  system. 
School  attendance  is  compulsory  and  free.    In- 
struction is  imparted  in  the  Croatian  language ; 
but  othcS*  languages  may  be  used  as  the  medium 
of  instruction,  where  they  are  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants,  if  the  community  supports  its  own 
school,  and  the  inhabitants  are  ignorant  of  the 
Croatian  language.  In  all  such  schools,  the  study 
of  the   Croatian  language  is  obligatory.    The 
school  age  extends  from  tne  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
year  inclusive.      Female  teachers  may  be  ap- 
pointed in  lower  classes  of  the  common  school 
in  case  of  need.    Burgher  schools  for  both  sexes 
are  substituted  in  place  of  the  real  schools  which 
formerly  existed  m  connection  with  the  head 
schools.  Pupils  may  enter  the  teachers'  seminary 
upon  completing  their  fifteenth  year.  The  course 
of  instruction  comprises  three  years. 

In  1873,  there  were,  in  all  the  lands  of  the 
Hungarian  crown,  15,445  schools,  of  which  1,542 
were  communal  schools,  and  13,903,  denom- 
inational schools.  In  the  same  year,  there  were 
801  communities  without  any  school  at  all,  and 
the  children  of  which  coula  not  even  attend 
neighboring  schools,  on  account  of  distance.  The 
day  schools  were  attended  by  1,174,427  children 
(637,193  boys  and  637,234  girls),  the  review 
schools  by  231,530  (123,512  boys  and  108,018 
girls),  the  higher  people's  schools  by  10,104 
(6.243  boys  and  3,861  girls),  and  the  private 
schools  by  23,534  (10,905  boys  and  12,629  girls), 
and  the  intermediate  schools  hj  13,671  boys, 
making  a  total  of  1,443,266  children  receiving 
instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  678,154  (318,420 
boys  and  359,734  girls),  or  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  school  age,  received  no  instruc- 
tion. The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  same 
year  was  19,598,  of  whom  15,149  were  licensed. 
The  number  of  normal  schools  was  57  ;  of  which 
15  were  state  and  32  denominational  schools  for 
male  teachers,  and  4  state  and  6  denominational 
schools  for  female  teachers.  These  schools  were 
attended  by  2,.371  students  (1,877  males  and  494 
females.  The  number  of  teachers  was  510.  and 
the  total  number  of  classes  154.  In  1875,  there 
were  6  higher  people's  schools  for  boys,  with  agri- 
I  cultural  courses ;  1  with  a  course  of  gardening 
and  grape  culture,  1  with  a  carving  school,  and 
I  1  with  a  trades'  school ;  9  for  both  sexes,  29 
burgher  schools  for  boys,  and  8  for  girls.  A 
I  higher  female  school  in  Buda-Pesth,  and  two 
!  state  seminaries  for  female  teachers,  in  Buda- 
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Pesth  and  in  Raab,  were  established  in  1875. 
Buda-Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  had,  in 
1873,  51  communal,  2  government,  18  denomi- 
national, and  49  private  schools.,  'llie  school 
population  was  51,532.  The  day  schools  were 
attended  by  27,864,  and  the  review  schools  by 
4,726  pupils,  making  in  all  about  79  per  cent  of 
the  school  population.  The  courses  for  adults 
were  attended  by  1,922  pupils,  and  the  trade 
school,  by  1,510  pupils. 

Secondaty  Instruction. —  Secondary  instruc- 
tion is  imparted  in  gjrmnasia  and  real  schools, 
which  correspond  to  the  institutions  of  the  same 
name  in  Germany.  In  1872,  there  were  147 
gymnasia,  with  1,842  teachers  and  27,360  stu- 
denta.  Of  these,  20,775  were  Magyars,  2,418 
Germans,  2,19^  Roumanians,  and  1,863  Slaves. 
The  number  of  real  schools,  in  the  same  year,  was 
31,  with  315  instructors  and  5,803  students,  of 
whom  3,815  were  Magyars,  1,530  Germans,  326 
Slaves,  and  115  Roumanians.  The  Hungarian 
language  is  taught  in  all  these  schools.  In  Hun- 
^ELTj  proper,  it  is  the  medium  of  instruction 
m  all  secondary  schools;  though  in  some,  one  or 
more  other  languages  are  sJSo  used  for  some 
branches  of  instruction.  In  Transylvania,  the 
medium  of  instruction  is  German  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  gymnasia  of  Hermannstadt  and  Oron- 
stadt,  and  in  all  schools  belonging  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Church ;  Roumanian,  in  the  gymnasia  of 
the  Greek  Church;  and  the  Hungarian  language, 
in  all  other  schools. 

Superior  Instruction. — ^There  are  three  uni- 
versities in  Hungary:  in  Buda-Pesth,  in  Klau- 
senburg  (founded  m  1872),  and  in  Agram 
(founded  in  1874).  The  university  of  Buda- 
Peeth  had,  in  the  winter  term  of  1875 — 6, 150 
professors  and  2,630  students.  Klausenburg  had, 
m  the  same  year,  61  professors  and  417  students. 
In  the  University  of  Agram,  270  students  were 
admitted,  upon  its  opening,  in  1874;  but,  in 
1875 — 6,  the  number  of  students  was  319,  and 
that  of  professors,  31.  The  universities  of  Hun- 
gary have  substantially  the  same  oi^ganization  as 
those  of  Germany  and  of  Austria  proper. 

Special  Instruction. — Hungary  naa  the  fol- 
lowing special  schools  in  1875:  A  royal  poly- 
technic institute,  in  Buda-Pesth,  with  57  profess- 
ors  and  862  students;  9  royal, and  4  evangelical 
law  academies,  a  commercial  high-school,  in  Buda- 
Pesth,  a  royal  a^cultural  academy,  in  Alten- 
burg,  4  other  agricultural  academies,  in  Debrec- 
zin,  Keszthely,  Kaschau,  and  Klausenburg,  the 
royal  academy  of  forestry,  in  Schemnitz,  the 
Croatian  school  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  in 
Kreuz,  5  lower  agricultural  schools,  3  schools  of 
vine -culture,  a  royal  mining  academy,  in  Schem- 
nitz, 2  lower  mining  schools,  an  academy  of 
music,  in  Buda-Pesth,  a  royal  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  officers  of  the  landwehr  cavalry,  in 
Jaszbereny,  the  Ludovica  Academy  in  Buda- 
Pesth,  for  the  landxcehry  a  preparatory  school,  in 
GUnz,  and  a  naval  academy  in  Fiume. — See 
ScHMio,  EncydopcUlie,  vol.  v.,  s.  v.  Austria; 
BIlun,  Statistik  van  Oesterreich-Ungam  (1876); 
Brachslu,  StaiisHsche  Skizze  der  Staaien  Eu- 


ropa'8  (1875) ;  and  StaUstiache  Skizze  der  Otter- 
reichisch-tmgarischen  Manarchie  (1874),  being  & 
supplement  to  Stein  and  Wappjkus,  Han^btuk 
der  Geographic  und  Statistik. 

HYGIENE,  School,  has  reference  to  tlot 
department  of  school  administration,  which  per- 
tains to  the  preservation  of  physical  be«ItL 
This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  physical  educa- 
tion, which  looks  rather  to  the  special  tniniog 
or  developing  of  the  body;  while  hygienic  prin- 
ciples and  ndes  have  for  their  object  to  prefiem 
that  condition  of  health  in  which  all  pupik  are 
supposed  to  enter  school,  and,  by  their  oonsUnt 
though  unobtrusive  influence,  to  make  that  ooit- 
dition  permanent.  The  value  of  the  maintenaaoe 
of  physical  health  will  hardly  be  ouestioDed  by 
any  thoughtful  person,  certainly  not  l^  any  edna- 
tor ;  for  while  the  mind  does  sometimes,  indeed. 
appear  to  act  independaitly  of  the  body,  tha? 
are  numerous  instanccft  on  reo(»d  whidi  abot 
that  not  only  intellectual  inefficiency  is  diiectlj 
traceable  to  ill  health,  but  moral  obliquity  abo. 
If  the  effect  of  positive  disease,  th^efore,  be- 
comes so  evident  in  speciflc  instances  as  to  lereil 
this  direct  connection,  the  cases  in  which  tkt 
connection  is  obscure,  and  the  effect  i^^uutsi 
only  in  a  general  way,  must  be  numerous.  Il- 
lustrations of  this  are  not  wanting  in  the  experi- 
ence of  eveiy  observing  person.  So  well  esUb- 
lished  has  this  connection  become,  and  bo  im- 
portant, consequently,  has  the  subject  of  phjsd 
nealth  in  education  been  deemed,  that  no  pnm- 
inent  educational  writer  has  failed  to  notice  it 

The  subject  of  the  preservation  and  prcHDOtiix 
of  physical  .health  in  the  school  involves  the  fol- 
lowing considerations :  (1]  the  character  of  the 
site  on  which  the  school  building  is  erected: 
(11^  the  mode  of  constructing  the  building,  £ 
well  as  the  location  and  construction  of  the  out- 
buildings,—  water-closets,  etc.;  (Ill)  the  cod- 
struction  and  arrangement  of  the  cI&sb-ioods: 
(IV)  the  size,  number,  and  distribution  of  tk 
windows  for  the  admission  of  li^t;  (\)  tbe 
mode  of  ventilation ;  (VI)  the  manner  of  heat- 
ing the  rooms,  and  the  average  tempoatore 
preserved  in  them  by  artificial  heat ;  (Vll)  tk 
adaptation  of  the  school  furniture  to  the  phjscal 
wants  and  condition  of  the  children ;  (TIU)  ^ 
kind  of  discipline  emploved,  in  regard  to  b.?gi- 
enic  principles;  (IX)  the  degree  of  attentiaD 
given  to  the  personal  condition  of  the  pupik,!) 
as  to  preserve  cleanliness  and  prevent  the  oom- 
mimication  of  disease ;  and  (A^  the  meana  af- 
forded for  physical  exercise.  Each  of  theee  viQ 
be  considered  in  its  order,  according  to  the  above 
enumeration. 

I.  Site. — Modem  saniiaiy  science,  fortunatelT. 
has  given  such  particular  attention  to  the  sob- 
jects  of  site  and  exposure,  and  has  impresKd  the 
public  mind  so  thoroughly  with  the  necessity 
of  their  healthf ulness,  tl^t  only  willful  ignonDoe 
or  obstinacy  will,  in  our  day,  permit  a  ouildiD^ 
designed  for  human  occupancy  to  be  placed  in 
a  manifestly  unhealthv  location.  The  heahhfal- 
nees  of  a  school  site  depends  u^n  (1)  tbe  cbar 
acter  of  the  soil ;  (2)  its  elevation;  (3)  the  cff- 
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cnmstances  which  facilitate  or  obstruct  proper 
drainage ;   (4)  its  remoteneBS  from  any  stagnant 
water,  or  nuurshy  ground,  liable  to  produce  mal- 
arial fevers ;  (5)  its  remoteness  from  any  factory 
or  establishment  poisoning  the  air  by  the  issue 
of  deleterious  and  ofiFensive  gases ;  to  which  may 
be  added  (6)  the  amount  of  space  it  affords  for 
play-grounds,  so  as  to  facilitate  physical  exercise. 
While  no  school  board  or  committee  would 
err  so  far  as  to  place  a  school-house  in  a  situa- 
tion decidedly  unfavorable  in  regard  to  any  of 
these  considerations,  there  exist  between   this 
and  a  decidedly  healthy  location,  all  manner  of 
intermediate  situations,  which  call  for  the  exer- 
cise of  good  judgment,  and  even  a  knowledge  of 
medical  and  samtary  science,  in  deciding  upon 
their  fitness  as  sites  for  schools.    In  the  country, 
the  difficulty  is  usually  simplified  by  the  greater 
opportunities  for  choice,  and  the  undisturbed, 
natural  condition  of  the  ground.    In  cities,  how- 
ever, the  choice  is  necessarily  restricted;  and  the 
best  judgment  will  often  be  at  fault  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  this  being  frequently 
"made  ground",  i.  <?.,  ground  formed  by  bringing 
earth  from  a  distance,  and  depositing  it  oyer 
spots  originally  low  and  swampy  ;    or  the  fiUing 
itself  may  be  composed  of  refuse  and  garbage 
which  are   destructive  of  health.     A  scientific 
test  of  such  ground  will  ordinarily  show  a  slow 
oozing  up,  through  the  soil,  of  poisonous  gases. 
Modem  examinations,  also,  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  diphtheria,  fever  and  ague,  and  some 
other  dises^es,  show  that  these  usually  follow 
the  lines  of  old  water-courses.   The  leakage  of 
sewers  and  gas-pipes  is  another  insidious  foe 
which  the  dwellers  in  cities  have  to  encounter. 
ITie  choice  of  location,  therefore,  should  always 
be  such  as  to  avoid  these  influences  so  hostile  to 
health.  The  soil  should  be,  if  possible,  light  or 
sandy,  or  a  coarse  gravel,  since  clayey  soil  holds 
the  rain,  and  soon  causes  wet  feet,  with  all  their 
accompanying  diseases;  while  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter, decompo^  by  the  sun  and  standing  water, 
frequently  gives  rise  to  consumption,  and  fevers 
of  various  kinds.    If  such  a  sou  must  be  used, 
there  should  be  a  sloping  surface,  or,  if  unavoid- 
ably level,  nothing  short  of  the  most  thorough 
dnuning  should  be  tolerated. 

n.  Construction  (^School  Building. — ^The  con- 
struction of  the  school  building  will  depend  on 
the  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated  ;  the 
kind  of  school,  as  regards  the  sexes ;  and  the 
grade, — whether  primary,  grammar,  or  high 
school.  (See  School-House.)  In  regard  to 
water-closets  and  urinals,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  that  they  should,  for  convenience,  be  as 
near  the  school-house  as  possible,  without  being 
near  enough  to  allow  the  perception  of  any  odor. 
The  apprcMiches  from  the  school-house  should  be 
under  cover,  the  ventilation  and  the  supply  of 
light  should  be  ample.  They  should  also  be  en- 
cUwed  from  observation. 

m.  Construction  and  Arrangement  (f  Class 
Rooms. — ^This  varies  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  school-house  is  built.  The  rooms,  how- 
^ever,  should  always  be  constructed  so  as  to  allow 


at  least  108  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  pupO, 
and  9  square  feet  of  floor-space.  The  height  of 
ceiling  recommended  by  the  best  authorities  is 
a  minimum  of  12  feet  and  a  maximum  of  15 
feet,  if  the  room  is  not  very  large.  These  pro- 
visions are  absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  to 
each  pupil  the  amount  of  air  necessary  for  health. 
(See  Ventilation.) 

IV.  Tfie  Size,  Number,  and  Distribution  cf 
the  Windows.  —  On  this  subject,  Currie,  in 
School  Education,  remarks :  "  The  provision  for 
lighting  a  school  should  have  two  ends  in  view  : 
(1)  a  proper  amount  of  light,  and  (2)  its  just 
aistribution.  1'he  effect  either  of  an  excess  or  a 
deficiency  of  light  is  to  strain  the  eye  and  cause 
a  depression  of  spirits,  especially  as  the  day 
advances.  In  regard  to  aistribution,  all  the 
parts  of  the  school  should  be  equally  lighted, 
which  may  be  more  easily  done  with  a  few  ju- 
diciously placed  windows  of  respectable  size  than 
with  a  number  of  smaller,  straggling  apertures. 
Gk>od  ways  of  lighting  a  school  are  these : 
(1)  Periiaps,  the  b^t  of  all  is  when  the  light  is 
admitted  from  the  roof,  as  it  is  then  steady, 
equable,  and  free  from  shadow.  (2)  The  win- 
dows may  be  placed  in  the  ends  of  the  school 
room,  or  in  two  adjacent  sides,  so  as  to  admit 
the  light  from  the  pupils  left  Where  there 
are  windows  in  front  of  the  classes,  they  should 
be  at  some  distance  from  them,  and  in  every  case 
they  should  be  at  such  height  in  the  widk  as 
to  remove  all  danger  from  <&afts  when  they  are 
opened.  School  windows  should  be  of  the  same 
shape  as  ordinary  house  windows ;  at  any  rate, 
lattice  windows,  with  numerous,  small,  lozenge- 
shaped  panes  of  glass  should  be  avoided,  as  nie 
ligh^  transmitted  through  them  is  so  broken  as 
to  be  extremely  fatiguing  to  the  eye.  (3)  Each 
window  should  be  fitted  with  blinds  to  moder- 
ate the  intensity  of  light,  when  necessary,  par- 
ticularly to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
If  the  windows  are  used  for  ventilation  as  well 
as  lighting,  the  difficulty  of  using  the  blinds  in 
such  a  case  may  be  obviated  by  iiaying  a  fixed 
Venetian  blind  outside  the  window  at  the  top, 
and  hanging  the  inside  blind  on  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  it.  (4)  The  tint  of  the  school  walls 
should  neither  be  too  dull,  so  as  to  absorb  the 
light  unduly,  nor  too  glaring,  so  as  to  dazzle  the 
eye  by  reflection.  Of  the  colors  commonly  em- 
ployed ;  namely,  the  white,  the  ocher,  the  stone 
color,  and  the  lightish-brown,  the  last  two  are 
obviously  to  be  preferred."  If  the  lighting  of 
the  school  room  is  from  the  roof,  care  would  be 
taken  that  the  windows  or  sky-lights  should  not 
slope  to  the  south  or  west,  as  the  heat  and  sun- 
light will  be  intolerable  in  hot  weathei,  and 
their  reflation  by  blinds  will  be  difficult.  If 
the  lighting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  side  win- 
dows, ''  the  height  of  the  window  siUs  from  the 
floor,*'  says  I^bson,  "should  always  be  con- 
siderable, and  the  heads  near  the  ceiling.  Much 
of  the  cheerfulness  of  a  school  room,  especially 
in  a  town,  depends  on  the  amount  of  sky  whidi 
can  be  seen  m>m  the  windows.  The  height  of 
the  sills  from  the  floor,  therefore,  should  never 
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be  leaB  than  five  feet,  and  may  be  even  more 
with  advantage.  This  will  enable  the  top  or 
head  to  be  placed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  then  the  upper  stratum  of  vitiated 
air  can  be  more  readily  removed."  The  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  in  regard  to  health  is  very 
great.  Liebreich,  in  his  report  to  the  College  of 
Preceptors  of  London  (July,  1872),  attributes 
several  diseases  of  the  eye  to  this  cause  alone ; 
and  Dr.  (John  asserts  that  of  410  students  ex- 
amined by  him,  only  one-third  possessed  good 
^e-sight,  the  remaining  two-thirds  having  had 
tneir  si^ht  injured,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  de- 
ficient lighting  of  the  school  rooms  in  which  they 
studied.  A  rough  calculation,  from  research^ 
made  on  the  subject,  gives  200  square  inches  of 
window  glass  as  the  proper  number  for  each 
scholar.  In  the  above  remarks  by  Currie,  the 
left  side  has  been  designated  as  ^  one  from 
which  the  light  should  come,  because  this  en- 
sures the  fullest  illumination  of  the  page,  with 
the  least  inconvenience,  and  the  least  injury  to 
the  eye.  When  light  is  admitted  through  the 
front  of  the  room,  the  glare  is  directly  m  the 
face  either  of  teacher  or  pupils,  they  being  sup- 
posed to  face  each  other.  If  it  faUs  from  be- 
iiind,  the  shadow  of  the  head  is  thrown  directly 
upon  the  page;  if  from  the  right  side,  the 
shadows  of  the  arm  and  hand,  in  the  act  of 
writing,  eaually  obscure  it.  The  light,  therefore, 
should  fall  from  the  left  side,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  above.  In  evening  schools,  the  light- 
ing should  be,  as  nearly  as  po«ible,  equal  to  that 
by  day.  If  gas  is  used,  the  glass  cylinder  with  a 
reflecting  shade  is  recommended,  for  the  purpose 
of  steadying  the  li^ht  and  making  it  stronger  and 
whiter.  Ground  glass  shades  are  now  generally 
discountenanced,  their  effect  being  to  diffuse  the 
light.  For  general  illuminating  purposes  they 
are  desirable,  as  in  the  parlor  or  concert  room ; 
but  are  out  of  place  in  the  school  room,  or  in 
any  room  where  the  object  is  to  concentrate 
light  upon  a  particular  spot. 

V.  The  Mode  of  Ventilation,  See  Venti- 
lation. 

VI.  Mode  of  Healing  J  and  Temperature, — 
Many  methods,  based  upon  ingenious  theories  and 
provoking  heated  discussion,  have  been  adopted 
to  overcome  the  dithculties  attending  this  sub- 
ject; but  it  is,  probably,  not  unfair  to  say  that 
an  entirely  unobjectionable  heating  apparatus,  as 
regards  health,  has  yet  to  be  dQvised.  Wood  is, 
of  course,  too  dear  for  general  use.  The  ordinary 
stove,  the  cellar  furnace,  and  all  devices  for 
warming  air  by  passing  it  over  heated  metal 
surfaces  are  now  entirely  discountenanced,  it 
having  been  discovered  that  a  highly  poisonous 
gas  is  set  free,  and  passes  through  heated  metal 
as  through  a  sieve.  The  steam  coil,  placed  out- 
side of  the  school  room  and  heating  a  column  of 
air  which  is  drawn  from  the  outside,  and,  after 
heating,  ascends  into  the  room,  has,  of  late,  been 
extensively  used.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room,  a  grate,  varying  in  size  with  that  of  the 
room,  is  placed ;  the  theory  being  that,  as  the 
heated  air  ascends  in  one  end  of  the  room,  the 


Oool  and  foul  air  is  forced  out  at  the  ottko^ 
through  the  flue  of  the  grate,  in  which  a  fire 
is  usually  kept  to  facilitate  the  current  Thk 
method,  while  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  d 
any,  has  been  oppos^  on  the  ground,  that  bjr  it 
the  stratum  of  air  nearest  the  ceiling  is  kept 
warmest,  while  that  nearest  the  floor,  whid 
should  be  the  warmest,  is  least  so.  To  obri^ 
this  difficulty,  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  make 
the  floor  of  stone  and  warm  it  after  the  maimer 
of  an  oven,  t.  e.,  by  kindling  a  fire  uiMkr  it 
Whatever  method  is  adopted,  however,  flocttta- 
tions  of  temperature  should,  as  much  as  posihie, 
be  avoided,  and  the  air  of  the  room  should  be 
kept  steadily  at  from  65  to  70  degrees. 

ViL  Furniture. — Several  diseafles  have  beea 
traced  to  faultily-constructed  school  fomitQic 
chief  among  which  is  curvature  of  the  spine,  with 
the  diseases  consequent  upon  it.  This  is  g(nD^ 
times  the  result  of  insufficient  lifting ;  but  more 
frequently  it  anses  from  the  improper  constrw- 
tion  of  the  desk  and  seat,  or  the  arrangemeDt  of 
them.     (See  School  Firniture.) 

Vin.  Discipline  and  ScJiool  Managemad.— 
The  methods  of  discipline  which  militate  agaisst 
bodily  health  are  fortunately  growing  lea  in 
every  civilized  country,  as  more  study  »  given  t» 
the  subject  of  education.  It  may  be  said  brielSj 
that  whatever  discipline  tends  to  bodily  deteri- 
oration in  any  way  should  be  discountenanoede 
the  object  of  discipline  is  to  train,  not  to  break 
down.  (See  Discipline.)  Of  the  errors,  under 
the  head  of  school  management,  which  afiect 
health  may  be  mentioned  those  which  arise  frooi 

(1)  the  length  of  the  daily  school  session.  These 
errors  are  frequently  due  to  the  fact  tliat  cooisei 
of  study  are  laid  down  first,  with  the  view  of  a^ 
complishing  a  certain  result,  and  the  pupik' 
powers  are  made  to  conform  to  them.  By  this 
inversion  of  the  natural  method,  sessions  of  fire 
and  six  hours,  with  only  slight  intermissioos,  are 
sometimes  ordered;  this  can  result  onlj  in 
physical  injury.  The  reversal  of  this,  t.  e.,  &  stiuk 
of  the  child's  physical  necessities  first,  and  a 
school  course  haaed  on  them,  will  insure  the  adop- 
tion of  the  only  safe  and  reasonable  method  on- 
sistent  with  health.  I'liis  should  be  so  arranged, 
by  a  judicious  alternation  of  sedentary  oocupt- 
tions,  physical  exercises,  and  recesses,  that  no 
"violation  of  the  primary  laws  of  physiology'', » 
Prof.  Owen  terms  it,  may  be  possible.  In  a  room 
supplied  with  proper  hygienic  facilities,  foar 
hours  per  day  is  thought  to  be  the  maximum  for 
very  young  pupils,  and  five  hours  for  older  ones. 

(2)  The  number  J  lengtJi,  and  distribution  af 
recesses  must  vary  with  the  different  ages  of  the 
children  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  only  practi- 
cable guide  for  their  r^ulation  must  be  found  in 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  It  may  be  said,  in 
general,  however,  that  the  weariness  of  the  papl. 
which  is  shown  by  his  restlessness  and  want  of 
attention,  furnishes  the  best  indication  of  ik 
time  when  the  ordinary  text-book  studies  sbooM 
be  superseded  by  physical  exercises,  or  by  the  ab- 
solute recreation  of  the  play-ground.  In  tropial 
climates,  the  middle  of  the  <£iy,  for  exercise  of 
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any  kind,  should  be  avoided.    Nature,  however, 
has  pointed  this  out  so  unmistakably,  that  there  is 
little  liability  to  error.    (3)   The  number ^  lengthy 
and  distribution  of  vacations  are,  in  a  general 
way,  governed  by  the  same  consideration  that 
prescribes  the  number,  length,  and  distribution 
of  recesses ;  namely,  the  fiishness,  both  mental 
and  physical,  of  the  pupil,  with  such  modifications 
as  may  be  suggested  by  climate,  prevailing  con- 
tagious diseases,  or  other  conditions,    llie  ten- 
dency, of  late  years,  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  to  begin  the  school  session  about  the  first 
of  Septein]^r,and  to  continue  it  uninterruptedly 
— ydui  a  slight  intermission  of  a  week  during  the 
holidays  —  tiU  the  following  June  or  July.    By 
this  arrangement,  a  long,  continuous  vacation  is 
insured  during  the  warmest  season  of  the  year, 
when,  it  is  claimed,  rest  is  most  needed.     It  has 
been  objected  to  this,  and  perhaps  with  reason, 
that  the  heat  of  the  summer  months  renders 
them  unfavorable  for  that  outdoor  exercise  which 
is  most  needed  for  the  recuperation  of  the  system, 
and  that  the  health  of  pupils  would  be  promoted 
rather  by   confining  tnem  indoors.     As  long, 
however,  as  the  summer  heats  are  avoided  by 
a  flight  to  the  sea-shore  or  the  mountains,  this 
practice  will  probably  prevail ;  and  though  it 
may  be  said  that  the  poor  of  cities,  who  are  by 
far  the  largest  patrons  of  the  public  schools,  can- 
not afford  to  leave  the  city  for  summer  retreats, 
it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  greater  prevalence  of  fatal  diseases  in  cities, 
during  the  summer  months,  renders  a  vacation 
desirable  even  in  their  case.  (4)  The  regulations 
(f  the  school  may,  by  their  severity,  seriously 
interfere  with  bodily   health,  by  checking  or 
entirely  repressing  that  activity  which  is   so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  childhood  and  youth. 
Reid,  in   his  Principles  of  Education,  says," 
There  is  nothing  in  wnich  parents  are  often  more 
tyrannical  and  unreasonable  than  in  expecting 
duldren  to  be  quiet  and  good,  and  give  them 
little  trouble,  when  they  wiU  not  put  themselves 
to  the  least  trouble  to  find  suitable  occupation 
for  the  active  and  restless  faculties  of  their 
children.     The  trouble  that  a  child  gives  to  those 
in  charge  of  it,  should  very  often  be  viewed  as 
an  effort  of  nature  to  recall  them  to  their  neg- 
lected duty."  The  degree  and  kind  of  resirairUy 
exercised  over  pupils,  therefore  deserve  careful 
consideration.     In  this  connection  must  be  con- 
demn^ all  those  restrictions  which  repress,  for 
any  considerable  time,  that  innate  activity  which 
is  a  necessity  of  the  child's  very  being,  and  the 
repression  of  which,  though  not  immediately  and 
actively  productive  of  disease,  becomes  passively 
80  by  die  condition  of  atrophy  which  it  tends  to 
produce.    Want  of  exercise  is  frequently  as  in- 
nnical  to  health  as  excess  of  it.     The  number 
^^  length  of  lessons,  also,  by  their  excess  may 
l^ecome  physically  injurious.    "With  young  chil- 
^n,"  Currie  says,  **a  lesson  should  not  average 
m  duration  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
on  no  account  exceed  twenty  minutes.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  sustain  the  attention,  even  for  this 
I^riod ;  and  no  child  will  be  able  to  retain  more 


than  we  can  tell  him  within  it.  The  teacher 
should  subdivide  his  lesson  rather  than  trespass 
beyond  this  limit.  Lessons  of  different  kinds, 
I*,  e.,  occupying  different  senses,  should  follow 
each  other ;  th£  is  a  great  relief.  It  is  absurd 
to  speak  of  these  fr^uent  changes  as  causing 
loss  of  time".  Excitement  and  overwork,  also, 
should  be  avoided.  The  same  general  directions, 
however,  given  in  r^ard  to  the  number  and 
length  of  recesses,  are  applicable  here.  The  les- 
sons assigned  by  the  teacher  and  studied  in  his 
presence  may  be  easily  directed ;  but  those  which 
are  pursued  at  home  should  receive  equal  atten- 
tion.    (See  Home  Lessons.) 

IX.  Personal  Condition  of  Pupils. — (1)  Clean- 
liness, being  a  necessary  condition  of  health, 
should  be  strenously  insisted  upon.  Cleanliness 
of  the  person  will  sometimes  be  found,  especially 
in  schools  among  the  very  poor,  to  be  neglected. 
ITie  dancer  of  the  outbreak  of  disease,  or  of  its 
communication  from  this  source,  is  always  great 
in  lai^  schools;  and,  therefore,  the  nrequent 
use  of  the  lavatory,  in  such  cases,  is  necessary. 
Cleanliness  of  clothing  is  no  less  necessary  to 
prevent  the  communication  of  disease.  Realizing 
the  neglect  of  a  proper  care  of  the  clothing, 
natural  to  children  through  thoughtle8sne6s,many 
school  boards  have  made  the  daily  dusting  and 
brushing  of  clothes  by  the  pupils  a  part  of  the 
school  routine.  In  Germany,  this  is  often  in- 
sisted  upon,  and  the  necessary  provision  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  school.  Cleanhness  of  habits 
is  a  no  less  essential  condition  of  good  health, 
and  should  be  watched,  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
enforced  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  ill 
health.  (2)  It  frequently  happens  that  diseases, 
more  or  less  contagious  in  their  nature,  break  out 
in  schools,  and  lecud  to  the  closing  of  the  schools 
for  a  time,  with  sometimes  more  serious  results. 
In  many  cases,  these  could  have  been  prevented, 
or  confined  to  the  original  case,  by  a  proper  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Ophtnalmia, 
hooping-cough,  scrofula,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox, 
and  skin  diseases,  whether  of  the  head  or  the 
body,  are  cases  of  this  kind.  A  slight  knowledge 
of  the  symptoms  should  apprise  an  intelligent 
teacher  of  tne  danger  at  once,  and  secure  the  re- 
moval of  the  case  to  the  home  or  the  hospital. 
(3)  Vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox, 
should  receive  attention.  The  efficacy  of  this  is. 
now  so  thoroughly  established,  that  a  majority 
of  public  schools  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  it,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  often  urged.  When 
the  disease  becomes  epidemic,  if  the  pupil  has 
never  been  vaccinated,  the  operation  should  take 
place  at  once;  if  he  has,  proof  should  be  required, 
either  in  the  shape  of  marks,  or  a  certificate, 
which  should  establish  three  facts:  that  the 
opemtion  was  performed  by  a  competent  and 
responsible  person,  that  it  was  effective,  and  that 
it  was  done  recently  enough  to  ensure  its  efficacy 
in  averting  disease  at  the  time  the  proof  is  re- 
quired. 

X.  Physical  Exercise. — That  this  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  all  agencies  in  preventing  dis- 
ease, is  now  generally  admitted,  though  the  ex- 
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cefis  to  which  it  is  often  carried  in  our  day  has, 
for  some  time,  been  creating  a  reaction  against  it. 
The  phase  of  the  question  which  calls  for  atten- 
tion here,  is  its  use  not  so  much  as  a  means  of 
development,  as  in  promoting  health.  On  this 
account,  one  of  the  most  important  acces- 
sories of  the  school-house  is  the  play^ound. 
Whether  this  is  used  as  a  place  for  continuing 
the  discipline  of  the  school  room,  or  simply  as  a 
spot  where  children  may  be  absolutely  free  to 
pursue  their  games,  its  size,  location,  and  exposure 
should  be  carefully  considered.  If  the  plot  on 
which  the  school-house  stands  is  laige,  but  en- 
tirely, or  almost  entirely,  surroundea  by  other 
buildings,  the  planting  of  shade  trees  around  the 
limits  of  the  enclosure  is  recommended,  in  order 
to  give  seclusion.  These  should  never  stand,  how- 
ever, so  near  the  building  as  to  exclude  light,  or 
cause  dampness.  Bobson  says  in  regard  to  this, 
"The  play-ground  should  not  be  of  a  straggling, 
inconvenient  form,  but  compact  and  without  re- 
cesses or  places  where  children  can  remain  Ions 
out  of  sight.  A  northerly  or  easterly  aspect  should 
never  be  wantonlv  provided  when  a  southerly  or 
westerly  one  could  have  been  as  easUy  obtained 
by  no  other  outlay  than  that  of  a  little  common 
4sense.  A  portion  should  be  covered,  so  that  in 
wet  weather  the  children  may  not  be  compelled 
to  play  in  their  school  rooms.  In  the  case  of  in- 
fant schools,  this  covered  portion  m  absolutely  in- 
<lispen8able,  as  already  shown,  because  marching 
forms  so  important  an  element  in  their  prepar- 
atory instruction.  It  can  generally  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  light  shed  open  on  one  side ;  but, 
in  some  cases,  and  where  land  is  dear,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  raise  the  boys*  and  girls'  schools 
on  a  low  story  of  eight  to  nine  feet  high,  and 
thus  to  obtain  some  portion  of  the  covered  play- 
ground underneath.  In  such  cases,  care  wul  be 
required  to  prevent  a  cold,  drafty  result.  As 
to  the  size  of  play-grounds  for  different  schools, 
it  is  difficult  to  be  precise.  On  account  of  their 
more  active  out-door  games,  requirinfr  space,  the 
lx)y8  should  undoubt^y  have  the  hon's  share, 
while  the  infants — ^too  youna  to  develop  all  the 
uses  of  a  play-ground — wm  be  happy  in  one 
much  more  limited.  Perhaps,  a  space  of  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  school  room  and  class  rooms 
is  necessary  for  the  latter.  Where  land  is  dear, 
and  in  consequence  limited,  one  play-ground 


may  suffice  both  for  the  giris'  school  and  the  in- 
fants'.an  arrangement  being  made  by  the  respec- 
tive nustresses  for  its  use  at  separatertizna. 
Without  such  arrangement,  there  is  ri^  of  ds- 
order,  no  otie  being  responsible  for  the  disdpIiiK 
of  aU.  If  there  are  two  infant  schools  or  dq^ut- 
ments  on  the  same  site,  the  girls  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  play-ground,  becaaie  um 
the  numbers  are  sure  to  be  too  great  for  one." 
By  what  means  these  jday-fi^unds  should  be 
separated,  is  still  a  matter  of  cuscussion,  difia«it 
methods  beins  employed  in  diff^erent  plaeeSi  with, 
thus  far,  equiQly  satisfactory  results. 

In  dismissing  the  subject  of  schoc^  hyKdeoe,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  influence  of  school  life  on 
physical  health,  if  properly  managed,  is  not  odj 
not  injurious,  but  positively  beneficial  Hiis 
might  be  inferred,  a  priori,  from  the  fundameDt- 
al  kw  of  existence,  it  is  amply  confirmed,  liow- 
ever,  by  actual  statistics.  Efforts  to  prove  the 
contrary  have  been  made  by  inferences  dnwn 
from  fiUse  premises  based  on  over-exertion,  sod 
many  erroneous  theories  prejudicial  to  tbe  cause  ot 
education  have  thereby  become  prevalent  The 
interaction  of  mind  and  body,  however,  is  not  odj 
an  established,  but  a  conceded  fact ;  and  just  as 
surely  as  the  body,  by  proper  exercise,  oontrib- 
utes  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mind,  so  surely  does 
the  mind,  by  duly  resulated  action,  contrilNite  to 
that  of  the  body.  The  annals  of  medical  sdeoce 
confirm  this  in  the  most  unmistakable  man- 
ner. The  difficulty  is  to  asdgn  to  each  its  proper 
amount  of  exercise.  On  this  point,  differences 
will  probably  always  exist ;  but  the  foundatus 
has  Deen  carefully  and  substanti^Jly  laid ;  snd 
each  year,  by  increased  interest,  refinement  of 
processes ,  and  patient  investigation,  eonHftfaing 
is  added  to  our  knowledge  of  tms  most  important 
subject,  and  the  probabiBty  of  our  possessioo  U 
a  school  course  capable  of  accomplishing  tbe 
great  desideratum  of  modem  life— a  true  ^no- 
tion— is  more  assured. — See  Cureie,  Prindpks 
andPradice^  Common-School  EducxiHon  (Edin. 
and  Lond.);  Bobson,  School  Architecture  (LoimL, 
1874) ;  Pappekheim,  Hcmdbuch  cler  SanUdb- 
Polizei,  nach  eigenen  Untersuchungen  bearbeitet 
(2  vols,,  Berlin,  1868—9) ;  Siegel,  Die  SMt 
und  ihr  Eit^fluss  auf  die  Oesundheit  (1868): 
Passavant,  Zkber  Schulunterricht  vom  Mr 
lichen  Stanc^unkte  (1866). 


IDAHO  was  organized  as  a  territory  March 
3.,  1863,  being  formed  from  portions  of  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Washington  territories,  and  in- 
cluding then  the  present  territory  of  Montana  and 
nearly  all  of  Wyoming.  Its  present  area  is  86,294 
sq.  m.;  and  its  population,  in  1870,  was  14,999. 

Educational  History, — Soon  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  territory,  provision  was  made  for 
the  support  of  public  schools,  and  a  school  system 
was  establisheo.  In  1866,  the  number  of  pupils 
€nrolled  in  the  schools  of  eight  counties  was  re- 
ported as  436,  out  of  a  school  population  of  792 


children,  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  a^ 
The  whole  number  of  children  of  sdiool  age  in 
the  territory  was  estimated  at  that  time  as  1500. 
Up  to  1870,  little  progress  had  been  made,tlif 
census  returns  showing  only  466  pujP^  atteod- 
ing  the  schools  of  the  territory.  The  whofe 
number  of  school  children  in  the  territory,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  in  1871, 
was  1,596  ;  m  1872, 1,909  ;  in  1873,  3,473 ;  and 
in  1874,  4,010. 

School  System, — The  school  law  has  been  re- 
peatedly changed.    That  at  present  (1876}  i& 
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force  was  paseed  in  January,  1875.    Its  leading 
provisions  are  the  following  : — 

The  territorial  controUer  is,  ex  officio^  territo- 
rial superintendent  of  public  instruction;  and 
his  duties  are,  to  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  the  public  schools  of  the  territory,  to  pre- 
pare bhinks  for  reports  of  county  superintend- 
ents, trustees,  teachers,  etc.;   to  apportion  the 
school  fund ;  and  to  make  a  detailed  report  to 
the  legislative  assembly  at  each  of  its  regular 
sessions ;  also  to  present  such  suggestions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  in  relation  to  the  construc- 
tion of  school-houses,  the  management  and  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  the  quaUfications  of  teachera, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  general  interests  of 
education  throughout  the  territory.    The  other 
officers  who  perform  duties  directly  connected 
with  education  are  the  countr  superintendents 
and  the  trustees  of  schools.  The  auditor  of  each 
county   is,    ex  officioj  county   superintendent, 
whose  duties  are,  to  apportion  the  public  school 
money  amons  the  sc1k)o1  districts,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  March,  and  quarterly  thereafter ;  to 
distribute,  on  behalf  of  the  territorial  superin- 
tendent, blanks,  reports,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the 
school  trustees,  census  marshals,  and  teachers;  to 
keep  on  file  reports  from  school  trustees  etc.;  and 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  territorial  super- 
intendent, stating  the  number  of  school-houses 
in  each  district  of  his  county,  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  the  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending school,  the  number  of  libraries  and  books 
therein,  the  school  books  used,  the  amount  of 
money  paid   for    teachers'  salaries  and    other 
school  purposes ;  to  appoint  trustees  to  fill  va- 
cancies, and  to  organize  new  school  districts  on 
the  application  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same ; 
also  to  modify  the  boundaries  of  school  districts ; 
and  to  receive  and  file  all  school  election  returns. 
Three  trustees  of  schools  are  elected  annually  in 
each  district,  who  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one 
year.    Their  powers  and  duties  are  to  employ 
and  remove  teachers,  and  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
the  same ;  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  once 
in  each  month ;  to  take  charge  of  all  the  school- 
property  in  their  respective  districts ;  by  vote 
of  the  district,  to  convey  by  deed  any  school 
house  or  site,  also  to  purchase  real  estate  for  the 
use  of  the  schools ;  to  call  meetings  of  the  in- 
habitants to  decide  upon  the  levy  of  any  special 
tax  that  may  be  required  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  schools ;  to  examine  and  license 
teachers ;  and  to  appoint  a  census  marshal  to 
make  the  enumeration  of  the  children  in  the  dis- 
trict. No  books,  papers,  tracts,  or  documents,  of  a 
poUtical,  sectaiian,  or  denominational  character 
are  permitted  to  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools. — 
Teachers,  before  receiving  a  certificate  of  license 
from  the  trustees,  must  pass  an  examination  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
ra{^y.  En^ish  grammar,  and  the  history  of  the 
United  States. — ^The  l^al  school  age  is  from 
five  to  eighteen  years. 

School  Statistics  4 — In  1874,  the  whole  number 
of  Bchool-districts  in  the  territory  was  77;  and 
the  number  of  school^houses,  53.    There  were 


3  libraries,  containing  198  volumes.  The  num- 
ber of  children,  between  five  and  twenty-one  was 
4,010;  and  the  school  attendance  was  2,030. 
The  whole  amount  of  money  received  was 
$31,064.33 ;  and  the  amount  expended,  $21,789. 

School  Futul. — All  moneys  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  lands  given  by  (Jongress  for  school  piu> 
poses,  and  all  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  school  purposes  in  the  territory,  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  university 
or  other  high  school.  Moneys  obtained  by 
legacy,  donation,  escheats,  etc.,  constitute  an  ir- 
rtducible  and  indivisible  general  school  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  is  apportioned  among  the 
counties.  The  county  school  fund  is  obtained 
by  a  tax  of  not  less  than  two,  or  more  than 
five,  mills  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property 
in  every  county.  All  moneys  arising  from  fines 
for  a  breach  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  territory 
are  set  apart  br  the  county  treasurer  as  a  part 
of  the  coun^  school  fund. 

Measures  were  taken  in  July,  1874,  to  estab- 
lish in  Boise  City  a  university,  to  be  known 
as  the  Idaho  University.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  this  institution  in  the  new  school  law. 

IDIOTS,  Education  of.  The  term  idiots 
is  applied  to  those  who,  in  different  degrees,  are 
deficient  in  intellectual  power  and  activity.  A 
more  general  designation,  however,  of  this  class 
of  unrortunates  is  that  of  the  imbecile,  or  feeble- 
minded  persons;  since  idioa/  is  usually  employed 
to  denote  an  extreme  degree  of  mental  deficiency, 
'fhe  first  attempt,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  in- 
Etruct  idiots  was  made  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
in  the  17  th  century,  and  by  the  philosopher  Itard, 
the  friend  and  disciple  of  Condillac,  at  the  close 
of  the  18th  century;  but  the  efforts  of  both 
were  limited  to  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  did 
not  lead  to  the  establishment  of  any  perma- 
nent school  for  idiots.  Dr.  Itard  committed  the 
facts  which  he  had  gathered  to  his  pupil  Dr.  Se- 
guin,  who  made  the  study  of  idiocy  a  roecialty. 
The  subject  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  duscusseid 
by  a  number  of  physicians,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  special  schools  for  idiots  had  been  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Pool  of  Edinburgh  (1819), 
and  Dr.  Belhomme  of  Paris  (1824).  Practical 
attempts,  on  a  small  scale,  had  also  been  made 
at  Salzbuig  in  Austria  (1816),  at  the  American 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Hartford, 
Ct.  (1818) ;  at  the  Bicdtre,  one  of  the  large 
insane  hospitals  in  Paris  (1828) ;  at  the  Salpd- 
tri^re,  another  insane  hospital  at  Paris  (1833); 
by  Dr.  Voisin,  who  organized  a  school  for  idiots 
at  Paris,  in  1833,  and  by  other  philanthropists. 
But  all  these  attempts  were  of  short  duration,  and 
a  firm  basis  was  not  gained  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  of  Dr.  S^uin.  In  1848,  Dr. 
S^in  settled  in  the  United  States,  where  he 
assisted  in  the  organization  and  improvement  of 
several  institutions  for  idiot  instruction.  In  1874, 
there  were  three  schools  for  idiots  in  France, — at 
the  Bicetre  and  the  Salp^trifere  at  Paris,  and  at 
Clermont,  wit^  an  aggregate  number  of  85  in- 
mates. In  Belgium,  institutions  for  the  instruction 
of  idiots  are  coimected  with  the  insane  asyluma 
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at  Gbeel  and  Bruges.  The  Netherlands  have  one 
school  for  idiots,  at  the  Hague,  founded  in  1855, 
with  which,  three  years  later,  a  medical  asylum 
was  connected.  In  Switzerland,  Dr.  Guggenbtlhl 
opened,  in  1842,  a  school  specially  intended  for 
cretins,  on  the  Abendbei^,  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 
His  pretended  ability  to  cure  cretins  attracted 
for  a  time  great  attention,  but  was,  afterwards 
generally  denounced  as  a  fraud.  In  1874,  Switzer- 
Smd  had  two  private  schools  for  idiots,  in  the 
cantons  of  Bern  and  Basel,  with  an  aggregate 
number  of  27  inmates.  There  are  similar  schools 
in  the  canton  of  Thui^u  and  in  the  city  of 
Zurich.  In  the  G^erman  provinces  of  Austria, 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  school  for  idiots  was 
made,  as  eariy  as  1816,  at  Salzburg,  by  the 
teacher  Gu^nmoos.  A  few  years  later,  twelve 
cretin  chilcEreai  were  received  at  the  monastery 
of  Admont,  in  Salzbuig.  From  1835  to  1847, 
Haldenwang.  a  clei^gyman  of  WiLrtembeiK»  main- 
tained at  Wildberg  a  private  institution  for  idiot 
children.  The  governments  of  several  of  the  Ger- 
man states  granted  the  means  for  establishing 
idiot  asylums ;  and  Dr.  Kern,  who  had  already,  in 
1842,  begun  to  expenment  in  Eisenach,  succeeded 
in  effecting  remarkable  partial  cures,  and  was 
placed  by  the  Saxon  government  at  the  head 
of  an  excellent  asylum  in  Gohlis,  near  Leipsic  ; 
while  Sdqert  in  Berlin  (1844),  Krmtse  in  Halle 
n840),  Oldsche  in  Hubertsburg  (1846),  and  Dr. 
n6schj  in  Wurtemberg,  were  no  less  successful. 
In  1874,  Prussia  had  ten  idiot  asylums,  some 
private,  and  some  maintained  by  the  state. 
Sweden  had.  in  1874,  three  schools,  and  Rus- 
sia, one  school  for  idiots.  In  England,  the  first 
efforts  for  the  instruction  of  idiot  children  were 
made  by  some  benevolent  ladies,  in  I^ncas- 
ter,  Bat^,  Ipwich,  and  Brighton.  A  movement 
for  establistiing  idiot  asylums  on  a  large  scale 
began  in  1847.  The  institution  at  Eariswood, 
near  Redhill,  Surrey,  had,  in  1874,  700  inmates; 
other  institutions  are  the  Eastern  County 
Asylum,  Essex  Hall,  Colchester,  the  Western 
Counties  Asylum,  at  Starcross,  near  Exeter, 
the  Midland  Counties  Asylum,  at  Knowle,  and 
the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  near  lAucaster.  A 
private  institution  of  Dr.  Langdon  Down,  at 
Normansfield,  near  I^ondon,  is  only  designed  for 
the  wealthy.  All  these  institutions  have  train- 
ing schools  connected  with  them.  Scotland 
has  a  national  institution  for  the  education 
of  imbecile  children,  at  I^asbert,  Stirlingshire, 
with  90  pupils.  There  are  also  schools  for  idiots 
in  Ireland,  Canada,  and  New  South  Wales.  In 
the  United  States,  the  earliest  efforts  to  instruct 
idiot  children  were  made,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  in  the  Hartfonl  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Similar  attempts,  but  only  in  isolated 
cases,  were  subsequently  (1838  or  1839)  made  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston, 
and  in  the  New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 
The  first  impulse  to  the  establishment  of  special 
schools  for  idiots  was  given  (1H45)  by  the  letters 
of  George  Sumner,  describing  his  visit  to  the 
Paris  schools.  Among  the  first  and  foremost 
promoters  of  the  cause  in  the  United  States,  were 


Dr.  R.  B.  Woodward,  superintendent  of  ti»e 
hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Worcester,  Mass..  and 
Dr.  Frederick  F.  Backus,  of   Rochest^.  N.Y. 
The  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
at  once  took  action  in  the  matter.  In  NewYork. 
Dr.  Backus,  who  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  state  senate,  reported,  in  1 846,  a  bill  Ust  the 
establishment  of  an  idiot  institution;  and, in 
Massachusetts,  the  legislature  appointed  a  cooi- 
mission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  idiote 
and  report  suitable  measures  for  their  instnK- 
tion.      In   accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
commiBBion,  an  experimental  school  was  estab- 
lished at  South  Boston,  in  Oct.  1848,  whidi  wai. 
in  1850,  incorporated  as  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth.    It  wsa, 
from  its  foundation  until  1 876,  under  the  direcdta 
of  Dr.  Howe,  whose  death  occurred  in  that  year. 
The  state  makes  an  annual  appropriatioD  of 
^l  6,500  for  its  support,  and  poor  cbildren  ant 
admitted  without  charge.    The  states  of  Maine, 
New  Hamp6hire,Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  ead 
support  a  few  pupils  in  this  institution.   In  Xev 
York,  the  establishment  of  the  first  school  fw  idi- 
ots, which,  in  1 846,  had  been  favorably  reported  I7 
Dr.  Backus,  was  delayed  until  1851,  when  an  ex- 
perimental school  was  opened  at  Albany,  whiek 
was  subsequently,  as  a  permanent  state  institB- 
tion,  transferred  to  Syracuse,  where  a  laige  edificr 
was  erected  for  its  accommodation  at  a  cogt  of 
nearly  $90,000,  with  facilities  for  the  instnictioc 
and   care  of   150   pupils.     Since   then,  it  has 
been  enlarged.     The  school  has  been,  from  the 
first,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wflbor. 
who  previously,  from   1848  to  1851,  had  con- 
ducted   a  private  school  for  idiots  at  Bant. 
Mass.,  which,  after  he  had  accepted  the  call  to 
Albany,  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  (»eoi^  Broim. 
The  Pennsjrlvania  Training  School  forPeeWe 
Minded  CTiildren,  originated  as  a  private  edwol. 
in  18.52,  atGermantown.but  was, in  the  foDowinc 
year,  incorporated  under  its  proBent  name ;  aw 
m  1857,  after  receiving  a  grant  from  the  ^te, 
transfeired  to  its  present  location  at  Media,  M- 
nware  Co.     The  Ohio  State  Asylum  for  thr 
PMucation  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  which 
is  wholly  supported  by  the  state,  was  organized  st 
Columbus,  m  1857,  as  an  experiment  sdiool 
It  was  permanently  established  in  1864.  when  1 
site,  about  2  miles  from  the  city,  was  purchawd. 
and  a  building  erected,  in  1868,  affording  a^ 
commodation  for  250  inmates,  but  subsequenthr 
enlaived.      In    Kentucky,  the    Institution  for 
the  Mucation  of  Feeble-Minded  (liiMren  aud 
Idiots  was  established  in  I860,  at  Frankfort; 
and  in  Illinois  a  similar  institution,  in  1865,  at 
Jacksonville.  The  Connecticut  School  for  Ilnb^ 
ciles  was  established  at  Lakeville.  in  1858.  IT* 
city  of  NewYork  opened,  in  1867.  a  school  far 
idiota  in  connection  with  the  idiot  asyfemon 
Bandall's  Island.    A  private  school,  which  limfe 
the  number  of  its  pupils  to  12.  was  opoied  in 
1871  at  FayviUe,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.    TV 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  EdncatiaJ 
for  1874,  gives  the  following  statiBtics  of  these 
institutions : 
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Conneoticiit  School  for  Imbeciles 

UlinoiB  iDBtitation  for  the  Edocatioii  of  Feeble-Minded 
Chfldren 

Kentacky  Institation  for  the  EdacatioQ  of  Feeble- 
Minded  Children 

Private  Institution  tor  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded 
Tooth  at  Barre,  Mass. 

Mastachosetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth 

Hillside  School  for  Backward  and  Peculiar  Children, 
at  Pajvflle.  Mass 

New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Ohio  State  Asylum  for  Idiots 

Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble  -  Minded 
Children 


*  Also  $150  per  capita  allowed  by  the  state. 

The  first  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  idiots 
were  made  upon  no  definite  plan,  or  simply  with 
the  view  to  subject  some  pnilosophical  theory 
to  a  practical  test.  Since  tne  establishment  of 
special  schools  for  idiots,  idiocy  is  generally 
Tiewed  as  a  prolonged  infancy ;  and,  in  ml  efforts 
for  the  development  either  of  their  physical  powers 
or  their  mental  faculties,  it  is  deemed  essential 
to  proceed  according  to  the  principles  of  physiol- 
ogy, and  to  conform,  as  strictly  as  possible,  to  the 
teachings  of  nature.  The  physical  education  will, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  the  deficiencies  of 
individuak ;  and  the  instruction  will  always,  to 
a  hu^  extent,  be  conditioned  by  the  health 
of  the  pupils  and  the  progress  of  their  medical 
treatment.  It  is  seli-endent,  therefore,  that 
medical  and  educational  skill  must  go  hand  in 
hand  in  the  management  of  schools  for  idiots. 
—  It  has  been  found  that  Froebel's  kinder- 
garten occupations  may  easUy  be  so  modified 
as  gradually  to  enliven  the  nervous  action  of 
idiot  children,  and  that,  in  general,  playful  occu- 
pations must  be  resorted  to,  so  as  to  make  at  the 
beffinnin^  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  their 
li^ess  nunds.  Experience  also  shows  that,  under 
proper  treatment,  about  one-third  of  all  idiot 
children  (if  the  cure  be  early  begun)  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  nearly  average  usenilness;  another 
third,  to  the  lower  grades  of  intelligence;  and  the 
rest,  to  a  condition  in  which  they  cease  to  be 
a  mere  burden  on  the  family  or  on  society. 
The  laroest  of  the  American  schools,  that  of 
Media,  Pa.,  reports  that,  up  to  July  1.,  1872, 
the  improvement  of  its  inmates  had  been  as 
follows :  taught  to  speak,  53 ;  articulation  im- 
proved, 253 ;  taught  to  read,  254,  to  write,  146. 
to  feed  themselves,  61,  to  dress  themselves,  94, 
to  walk,  5 ;  gait  improved,  286 ;  reformed  from 
had  habits,  164,  from  destructive  habits,  302 ; 
accustomed  to  some  employment,  241 ;  epilepsy 
cored,  23 ;  epilepsy  improved,  78.  . 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  nimiber  of  idi- 
ots in  the  IMted  States  was  24,527  ;  in  England 
and  Wales,  29,452  ;  in  Norway,  2,039.    In  Scot- 


40,962 
63,433 

63,594 


land,  the  number  was  estimated  at  3,000;  in  Ire- 
land, at  7,000;  in  the  Netherlands,  at  about  3,000; 
in  Switzerland,  including  the  cretins,  at  3,800. 
In  many  countries,  no  official  enumeration  of 
idiots  is  made.  Where  the  census  has  been  taken, 
the  figures  are  believed  to  be  too  low,  as  there  are 
many  cases  of  idiocy  which  are  not  recognized  by 
parents  and  relatives. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Seguin  on  the  education  of 
idiots  are  laid  down  in  the  works,  TraitemeiU 
morale  hygihie  el  Education  des  idiots  (Paris, 
1846) ;  Miocy  and  its  Treatment  by  the  Physio- 
hgioal  Method  (New  York,  1866),  and  New 
Facts  and  Remarks  concerning  idiocy  (New 
York,  1870).  See  also  Dr.  Ayres,  Report  on 
the  EduaUion  of  Imbecile  and  Idiotic  Children, 

Sin  vol.  xra.  of  tne  Transactions  (tf  the  American 
Medical  -4ssoctafion,  1862);  Dr.  Cheyne  Brady, 
The  7Vai7iina  qf  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Children  (Dublin,  1864J ;  and  Dr.  Kern's  essay 
on  the  subject,  in  Allgemeine  Zeitschri/t  f^r 
Psychiatrie,  1857  ;  and  Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett,  in 
Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  i.  —  A 
statistical  account  of  all  European  institutions 
for  idiots  may  be  found  in  Eulenmeyer,  Ueber- 
sicht  der  dffentlichen  und  privaten  Irren-  und 
Idioten-Ansialten  aller  enropdischer  Staaten, 
(1863).  See  also  Seguin,  ^epor/  on  Education 
at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  (\\  ash.,  1875). 

ILLIKOIS.  This  state  formed  a  part  of  the 
North-west  Territory,  organized  in  pursuance  of 
the  ordinance  of  July  13.,  1787,  and  including 
the  whole  of  the  public  domain  situated  north 
of  the  Ohio  river.  Out  of  this  territory  were 
successively  formed,  and  admitted  into  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  the  states  of  Ohio  (1802),  Indiana 
(1816),  and  Illinois  (1818)  ;  subsequently,  Mich- 
igan (1837),  and  Wisconsm  (1848).  Accortiing 
to  the  census  of  1820,  Illinois  had  a  population 
of  55,211 ;  in  1870,  its  population  was  re|k)rted 
as  2,511,096,  giving  it  the  fourth  rank  among 
the  states  of  the  Union.  Its  area  m  55,410  square 
miles.  The  number  of  illiterates  10  years  of 
age  and  upward  was,  at  that  time,  8,38  per  cent 
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of  the  whole  population ;  and  the  proportion  of 
illiterates  among  adults  was  7.16  per  cent  of 
the  males,  and  8.59  per  cent  of  the  females. 

Educaiional  History,  —  A  law  was  passed 
proyiding  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools 
in  the  state  as  early  as  1823 ;  and,  the  census  of 
1840  reported  the  number  of  common  schools 
as  1241,  with  34,876  pupils.  In  1850,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  had  increased  to  2,641 ,  and  the 
number  of  pupils,  to  132,324.  The  school  fund, 
at  that  time  was  $939,799,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  and  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  formation  of  the 
state,  one  section  in  each  township  was  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  schools,  and  after- 
wards an  additional  income  of  3  per  cent  on  the 
actual  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  public  lands 
within  the  state.  One-sixth  of  these  proceeds 
was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  collies. 
The  office  of  superintendent  of  education  was 
not  created  till  1854 ;  and,  the  next  year,  a  bill 
was  passed,  providing  that  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  state  should  be  administered  by  the  state 
superintendent,  a  school  commissioner  for  each 
county,  and  a  board  of  education  for  each  town- 
ship. State  funds  were  to  be  distributed  only 
among  those  schools  which  had,  for  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year,  offered  equal  and  free 
instruction  to  all  children  of  the  legal  school 
^e.  The  first  state  superintendent  was  Ninian 
Edwards  who  was  elected  in  1854  and  served 
till  1856 ;  W.  H.  Powell  served  from  1856  to 
1858  ;  and  again  from  1862  to  1864  ;  the  system 
was  administered  by  Newton  Bateman,  as  state 
superintendent  from  1858  to  1862,  and  a  second 
term  from  1864  to  1874,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  S.  M.  Etter,  the  present  incumbent  (1876). 
Tlie  system,  as  at  present  constituted,  was 
adopted  in  1872.  An  outline  is  given  below.  In 
1874,  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  all  school 
officers  from  excluding  any  children  from  the 
schools  on  account  of  color.  The  school  law  was 
further  amended  so  as  to  abolish  the  provisional 
teachers'  certificate.  A  bill  providing  for  com- 
pulsory education  was  passed  by  the  flouse,  but 
defeated  in  the  Senate. 

School  System,  —  Public  education  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  following  school  officers: 
(1)  A  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion ;  (2)  County  superintendents  of  schools ; 
(3)  Boards  of  township  school  trustees;  (4)  Boards 
of  district  school  directors.  The  state  suppr- 
intendent  is  chosen  by  popular  vote,  at  a  general 
election,  and  holds  office  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  He  is  the  executive  head  of  the  system. 
He  is  under  bonds  ($25,000)  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  official  duties ;  and  is  required 
to  keep  an  office  at  the  seat  of  government,  and 
to  receive,  arrange,  preserve,  and  file  all  official 
documents,  and  hold  the  same  in  readiness  to  ba 
exhibited  to  the  governor  or  to  any  committee 
of  the  legislature.  He  has  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  schools,  and  is  authorized  to  make 
such  rules  as  may  be  requisite  for  carrying  the 
school  law  into  effect.  He  has  appellate  juris- 
diction in  all  controveiBieB  arising  under  the 


school  law,  where  original  jurisdiction  is  vested 
in  the  county  superintendents.  He  is  authorized 
to  grant  state  certificates  authorizing  thehokien 
to  teach  without  further  examination,  in  eror 
county  and  school  district   in  the  state,  and 
valid  until  revoked  for  cause.    He  is,  ex  (^jicio. 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  edacation,  to 
which  is  intrusted  the  management  of  the  Stale 
Normal  University,  the  condition  and  expendi- 
tures of  which  he  is  required  to  report  to  eadi 
session  of  the  legislature;  and  hei8aliBO,ero2?icto, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State 
Industrial  University. — County  sttperintendeaif 
are  elected  every  four  years.    They  have  the 
custody  of  and  distribute  the  sdiool  moneys  to 
the    several  townships,  visit  and   inspect  the 
schools  in  the  county  at  least  once  in  each  jnear. 
and  report  their  condition  to  the  state  supe^ 
intendent.    They  are  the  official  advisers  of  all 
the  subordinate  school  officers  and  teacheis  of 
their  respective  counties,  and  the  cfaannd  of 
official  communication  between  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  and  all  local  township  and 
district  school  officers.     They  are,  also,  required 
to  assist  in  the  management  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes.    They,  morever,    examine  and   licenie 
teachers.     At  least  four  public  examinatioDS 
are  required    to  be  held  every  year  in  eadi 
county ;  and  the  examination  may  be  condiK^ 
either  by  the  county  superintendent  in  peraon, 
or  by  a  board  of  examiners  appointed  uj  hioL 
Sets  of  questions  are  furnished,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  state  superintendent,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  these  examinations,  with  general  iD6t^l^ 
tions  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  certificates 
of  each  grade  should  be  granted.  In  this  waj,  a 
uniform  standard  of  qualifications  is  presenred 
No  teacher  can  lawfully  be  employed  in  any 
common  school  in  the  state  without  a  certificate 
of  qualification  ;  and  no  county  certificate  can 
be  granted  except  upon  "due  examination"  of 
the  candidate  by  the  county  superintendent 
After  a  certificate  has  been  granted,  it  may  be 
renewed,  at  expiration,  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, or  he  may  require  the  teacher  to  sub- 
mit to  another  examination.      County  super- 
intendents are  also  vested  with  power  to  revob 
certificates,  at  any  time,  for  immorality,  incom- 
petency, or  any  other  sufficient  cause.     IIk 
compensation  of  county  superintendents  is  $5  a 
day  for  services  actually  rendered,  and  3  per 
cent  upon  the  amount  of  sales  of  school  laafe, 
and  upon  real  estate  taken  for  debt,  for  their 
services  in  making  such  sales;  and  a  further 
commission  of  2  per  cent  upon  the  amount  d 
all  sums  distributed,  paid,  or  loaned  out  by 
them.  —  A  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  three 
members,  is  elected  in  each  township,  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  one  member  retiring  annually. 
The  trustees  determine  the  number  of  scIkkJ 
districts  into  which  the  township  is  to  be  divided, 
and  apportion  and  distribute,  semi-annually,  the 
public  school  moneys  among  the  districts  of 
their  respective  townships.    They  are  invested, 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  with  the  title  d  aD 
school-houses  and  sites,  and  may  sell  the  same 
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when  it  is  deemed  expedient.  —  School  directors 
are  elected,  in  the  same  manner  as  troBtees;  and 
each  board  of  directors  consists  of  three  mem- 
bexSf  holding  office  for  three  years,  one  new 
member  being  elected  annually.  They  levy  taxes, 
and  are  requ&ed  to  establish  and  keep  in  oper- 
ation, for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  and 
longer  if  practicable,  a  sufficient  number  of  free 
schools  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  all  the 
children  in  the  disUict  over  the  age  of  six  and 
under  twenty-one  years.  They  may  adopt  and 
enforce  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  management  of  the  schools,  and  must  visit 
and  inspect  the  same  as  often  as  practicable. 
They  appoint  the  teachers  and  fix  their  salaries, 
and  may  dismiss  them  for  incompetency,  cruelty, 
Degl%ence,  or  inmiorality.  They  direct  what 
branches  are  to  be  taught,  and  what  text-books 
must  be  used.  —  The  branches  required  to  be 
tausht  are  orthography,  reading,  penmanship, 
ari^metic,  English  ^mmar,  geography,  and 
the  history  of  me  United  States;  the  law,  how- 
ever, provides  that  other  and  higher  branches 
may  be  taught  than  those  enumerated.  This 
permisBory  provision  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  one  or  more  advanced  schools  in  nearly  every 
county  of  the  state,  *^  the  vitalizing  influence  of 
which  ",  said  Supt.  Bateman,  in  1868,  '*  is  felt 
through  all  the  subordinate  grades  of  schools.  " 
The  school  a^  is  from  6  to  21  years,  and  all 
bona  fide  residents  of  a  school  district,  of  the 
proper  a^,  have  the  right  to  attend,  free  of  cost, 
the  pubhc  schools  of  tl^t  district.  Pupils  resi- 
dent in  one  district  cannot  attend  school  in 
another  without  the  written  consent  of  the  di- 
rectors of  both  districts. 

School  Fund.  —  Public  educational  revenues 
are  derived  from  the  lollowing  sources :  (1)  The 
school  fund  proper,  consisting  of  three  per  cent 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  in  the  state,  one-sixth    part  excepted; 
amounting  to  about  $665,000.     (2)  The  surplus 
revenue  fund,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the 
money  which  was  received  by  the  state  from  the 
general  government,  under  an  act  of  Congress, 
providii^  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  by  law  of 
March  4.,  1837,  made  a  part  of  the  common- 
school  fund  of  the  state.     (3)  The  college  or 
university  fund,  consisting  of  one-sixth  of  the 
three  per  cent,  or  school  fund  proper.     (4)  The 
seminary  fund,  consisting  of  tne  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  "seminary  l^ids",  donated  to  the 
state  by  the  U.  S.  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  and  maintaining  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  state;  all  of 
which  lands  that  remained  unsold  in  1861,  were 
.  donated,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  to  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  College,  'fnis  fund  amounts 
to  about  $60,000.     These  constitute  the  per- 
inanent  state  school  fund,  the  principal  of  which 
is  loaned  to  the  state,  which  pays  interest  there- 
on at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.     Besides  these 
souroes  of  revenue,  there  are  (5)  the  county  school 
fund,  consisting  of  surplus  moneys  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  school  commissioner;    (6)    the 


township  fundy  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  congressional 
district  —  said  section  (640  acres)  having  been 
donated  to  each  township  for  school  uurposes, 
by  act  of  Congress ;  (1)  the  state  tape  fund,  for- 
merly obtained  by  an  assessment  of  two  mills 
ad  valorem  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
state ;  in  lieu  of  which,  by  act  of  1874,  it  was 
provided  that  one  million  dollars  should  be 
annually  appropriated  out  of  the  state  school 
fund  ;  (8)  the  district  tax  fund,  from  which  the 
largest  amount  of  revenue  is  derived,  consisting 
of  such  variable  supplementary  or  special  amounts 
as  may  be  levied,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  re- 
spective local  boards  of  school  directors,  the 
school  directors  of  every  district  being  required 
by  law  to  levy  annually  such  a  tax  as  will, 
when  added  to  the  public  funds,  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  free  school  for  at  least  six  months  in 
each  year.  Besides  these,  there  is  finally  (9)  a 
fund  derived  from  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penal- 
ties, imposed  by,  or  incurred  before,  courts  of 
record,  or  justices  of  the  peace. 

Teachers'  Certificates.  —  Every  teacher  must 
hold  a  regular  certificate  either  of  the  first  or 
second  grade.  Certificates  of  the  first  grade  are 
vfdid  for  two  years,  and  certify  that  the  holders 
are  qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reading  in 
English,  penmanship,  arithmetic.  English  gram- 
mar, modem  geography,  the  elements  of  the 
natural  sciences,  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  physiology,  and  the  laws  of  health.  Those 
of  the  second  grade  are  valid  for  one  year,  and 
certify  to  an  fU)ility  to  teach  the  same  branches, 
excepting  tiie  natmral  sciences,  physiology,  and 
the  laws  of  health.  The  county  superintendent 
has  discretionaiy  authority  to  renew  such  certifi- 
cates at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which 
they  were  grantwl.  by  his  endorsement  thereon ; 
and  may  revoke  the  same,  at  any  time,  for  im- 
morality, incompetency,  or  other  proper  cause. 

Educational  Condition. — The  number  of  school 
districts  in  the  state,  in  1874,  was  11,285,  in  all 
of  which  except  157,  schools  were  sustained  for 
5  months  or  more ;  the  whole  number  of  free 
public  schools  was  11.646,  and  the  number  of 
graded  schools,  754.  The  other  important  statisr 
iicel  items  are  the  following : 

Number  of  persona  of  school  age,  938,878 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  males,      350,082 

females,  321,693 

Total  of  pupils  enrolled,  671,776 

Average  daily  attendance,  383,334 

Number  of  teachers,  males,  9,036 

females,  12,093 

Total,  21A29 

Iteceipts,  fi-om  state  tax,  $1,021,971 

"  "     local  tax,  6,658,183 

Interest  of  school  fund,  etc.  1,213.437 

Total,  $7,893,691 

Expenditures,  for  tuition,  $4,634,622 

Sites  and  buildings,  1,009,960 
Other  purposes,        2,221.100 

Total,  $7,865,682 

Cost  per  unit  of  school  population,  $6.60 

"        of  enrollment,  7.82 

of  average  attendance,  13.73 
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ybrmal  Instruction. — Professional  instmction 
and  training  are  afforded  to  teachers  in  the  State 
Normal  University,  at  Normal,  and  in  the 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  at  Carbon- 
dale.  The  former  was  organized  in  1857 ;  it  in- 
cludes both  an  academic  and  a  normal  depart- 
ment. Students  in  the  latter  are  required  to 
sign  a  pledge  to  become  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  the  state;  and,  on  this  condition,  their  tuition 
is  afforded  gratuitously.  Male  students  must  be, 
at  least,  17  years  of  age;  and  female  students, 
16.  Auxiliary  to  the  normal  department,  is  the 
Model  School,  designed  to  furnish  an  opportu- 
nity for  observation  and  practice  to  those  prepar- 
ing to  be  teachers.  The  academic  department 
consists  of  the  Hi^  School,  which  furnishes  a 
thorough  preparation  for  admission  into  the 
university  or  for  business.  The  High  School  is 
a  department  of  the  Model  School,  which  com- 
prises also  a  Grammar  School  and  a  Primary 
School.  From  the  time  of  its  oiganization  to 
1875,  this  institution  had  given  instruction  to 
3,258  persons,  of  whom  241  had  completed  the 
course  and  received  diplomas  of  graduation. 
During  the  same  period,  the  Model  ^hool  in  its 
fieveral  grades,  had  received  about  2,930  pupils, 
of  whom  22  were  graduates  of  the  High  School. 
About  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  Model 
School  becfune  teachers.  The  Southern  Illiuois 
Normal  University  was  opened  in  1874.  It  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  finest  school  edifices  in  the 
United  States.  It  includes,  besides  a  normal 
department  proper,  a  preparatory  department 
and  a  model  schooL  The  model  school  is  of  an 
elementary  grade,  giving  instruction  in  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  the  common  schools ; 
the  preparatory  department  is  of  the  grade  of  a 
high  school,  with  a  course  of  study  of  three  years. 
The  normal  course,  of  four  years,  embraces  two 
courses, — ^a  classical  and  a  scientific  course;  both, 
however,  make  the  study  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  quite  prominent.  During  the  last 
year,  opportunity  for  practice  is  afford^  in  the 
preparatory  and  model  schools.  Besides  these  two 
state  institutions,  there  are  two  county  normal 
schools,  —  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  at 
Eaglewood,  near  Chicago,  and  the  Peoria  County 
Normal  School,  at  Peoria.  Each  of  these  has 
an  oi^anization  similar  to  that  of  the  state  normal 
schools.  There  is  also  a  normal  school  at  Chicago, 
and  a  normal  department  in  Eureka  College,  at 
Eureka.  Teachers'  institutes  constitute  an  impor- 
tant agency  for  the  professional  improvement  of 
those  actually  engaged  in  teaching.  Of  these,  in 
1874,  there  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  184,  which  continued  in  the  aggregate  828 
days,  and  were  attended  by  6,713  teachers. 

Secondary  Instruction. — In  1874,  there  were 
116  public  high  schools  in  the  state.  The  school 
law  provides  that,  on  a  petition  of  50  voters  in 
any  school  township,  an  election  for  or  against 
a  high  school  may  be  held  at  the  next  ensuing 
election  of  trustees,  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
votes  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  a  hign  school, 
the  trustees  shall  establish  it.  There  are  very 
many  private  seminaries  for  secondary  instruo- 


taon  in  the  state,  including  a  lai^  number  of 
preparatory  schools,  and  several  buSneas  ofiSk^ 
Of  the  latter,  in  1874,  there  were  16. 

Superior  InsirucHmi. —  There  is  a  laige  num- 
ber of  universities  and  colleges  in  t£  sute. 
besides  several  colleges  for  women.  The  nsmeof 
most  of  the  former  are  given  in  the  following  taUtf: 


NAME 


Abingdon  College 

AugUBtana  Ck>Uege 

Blackburn  University 

Carthage  College 

Chicago  University 

Eureka  College 

Uedding  CoUege 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  Univ... . 

Knox  College, 

Lincoln  University 

Lombard  University 

McKendree  College 

Monmouth  College 

NorthwMtern  College. . . . 
Northwestern  University. 

Shnrtleff  College 

8t.  Ignatius  College 

8t.  Joseph's  Eocles.  Coll. . 

St.  Viator's  College 

Westfleld  CoUege 


Location 


Abingdon 

Paxton 

carlinville 

Carthage 

Chicago 

Curelui 

Abingdon 

Jacksonville 

Bloomington 

Galesburg 

Lincoln 

Galesburg 

Lebanon 

Monmouth 

NaperviUe 

Evanston 

Alton 

Chicago 

Teutc^Us 

Bourb  .Grove 

Westfield 


When 
fiMxnd- 
ed 


ReltgkiiE 


tv^ 


853  t>wapkt 
863  Lntbena 
867  Pr«sb. 
870  ILntkem 
857  ihaptiMt 
865  [Diiditki 

1854  M.]^ 
829  lioD-sect 
SSO  IM etb. 
841  lpr»bJtC|. 
867  |Ca]iib.?r 

1857  ^nivernl 
828  'H.I^ 
858|U.PiT^ 
861  ^TU^ 

1855  M.Epa. 
835  "BsptiBt 


870 
861 
869 
865 


fi.a 
B.C. 


Wheaton  CoUege jWheaton        I  1868  ICoognf. 

Technical  and  Professional  Instrvctiom,^ 
The  principal  institution  for  scientific  and  tech- 
nical instruction  is  the  Illinois  Industria]  Uni- 
versity, at  Urbana,  chartered  in  1867.  It  bs 
a  corps  of  25  instructors,  including  profeaBois. 
lecturers,  and  assistants;  and,  in  1875,  the  at- 
tendance of  pupils  was  over  400.  It  compraes 
four  colleges,  of  (1)  Agriculture  ;  (2)  Ei^iaeer- 
ing,  including  a  school  of  architecture ;  (3)  Nat- 
ural Science ;  (4)  Literature  and  Science.  Tliese 
colleges  embrace  12  subordinate  schools  and 
courses  of  instruction,  including  a  sdiool  of 
domestic  science  and  art,  a  school  of  comineroe 
and  a  school  of  military  science  ;  also  aschocdof 
wood  engraving,  printing,  telegraphing,  {Jioto- 
graphing,  and  designing.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion  to  the  universitv  must  be  at  least  15  yein  of 
age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  able  to  pas  an 
examination  in  English  grammar,  geognphj, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  history  of  the  United  States. 
and  natural  science.  This  institution  is  eDdo¥e>i 
with  the  national  land  grant,  and  the  amoimt 
of  its  productive  funds  £  about  $320,000.  Ih 
value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  k  aboot 
$640,000.  It  is  well  supplied  with  appantu, 
and  has  a  library  of  over  10,000  volumes.  T^ 
Illinois  Agricultural  College,  at  Irvington  wa 
organized  m  1866. 

The  chief  theological  schools  are  the  foDowu^* 


NAME 


Location 


Reltgios 


Theol.  Dept.  ShurtleffCol. 
do.      do.    Blackburn 

University 

Union  Theol.  Seminary. . . 
Chicago  Theol.  Seminary. 
TheoL  Bern,  of  Northwest. 
Biblical  Dept.  Enreka  Col. 

Garret  Bibhcal  Inst. 

Wartburg  Seminary 

Augostana  TheoL  Bern... 


Alton 

Carlinville 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

EInreka 

Evanston 

Mendota 

Paxton 


Baptist 

Prcsb. 

Bap^ 

Cons. 

Preab. 

ChristiaB 

MetLEpib 

Latheran 

Lntheraa 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE 
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In  these  yarious  institationfl,  in  1874,  there 
were  49  instructorst  IB  endowed  profeasorshipe, 
luid  290  studente.  llie  total  »ount  of  product- 
i?e  funds  w||iMK)Ut  9775,000;  and  the  libra- 
ries oontainiir  in  the  aggregate,  nearly  30,000 
volumes. 

The  law  schools  consist  of  the  law  departments 
of  Dlinois  Wesleyan  University,  and  McKendree 
Colleget  and  the  Union  College  of  Law,  at 
Chicago.  The  medical  schools  comprise  the 
Chicago  Medical  College  (a  department  of  North- 
western University),  Kush  Medical  College, 
die  Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  Colleee,  at  Chicago. 

Special  Instruction.  —  "Hie  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Jacksonville,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  institutions  for  deaf-mute  instruction 
in  the  United  States.  It  comprises  departments 
for  instruction  in  the  sign  language,  as  well 
as  in  articulation,  or  visible  speech^  and  in  draw- 
ing ;  also  domestic  and  industrial  departments. 
In  1874,  there  were  nearly  400  pupils  on  the 
rolls  of  the  institution,  and  a  corps  of  20  instruct- 
ors. The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Jacksonville,  is 
also  a  large  and  important  institution,  founded 
in  1865.  Its  efficiency  is  thoroughly  attested, 
the  children  being  instructed  successfully  in  most 
of  the  simple  elementary  branches  of  knowledge, 
besides  bein^  taught  important  matters  connected 
with  domestic  economy  and  practical  occupations. 

Educational  Associations.  — The  State  Teach- 
ers* Association,  established  in  1853,  holds  its  con- 
vention annually,  and  is  well  sustained ;  besides 
which  there  are  many  other  local  associations, 
in  more  or  less  active  operation.  A  state  asso- 
ciation of  county  superintendents  was  organized 
4ibout  twelve  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  efficiency  of  county  scnool  supervision, 
and  securing  a  more  uniform  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  school  law. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE,  at  Jacksonville, 
m.,  chartered  in  1835,  is  non-sectarian.  The 
value  of  ita  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus 
ia  $190,000 ;  the  amount  of  its  productive  funds, 
3135,000.  It  has  a  classical  and  a  scientific 
coarse,  libraries  containing  11,000  volumes,  and 
a  corps  of  9  instructors.  The  cost  of  tuition  is 
$36  p^  jear.  Connected  with  the  college  are 
the  Whipple  Academy  and  the  Jacksonville 
Business  College.  The  number  of  students,  in 
1875-6,  was  as  follows:  in  the  college,  60;  acade- 
iny,  76 ;  business  coll^,  221.  The  Rev.  Julian 
M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  pres- 
ident of  the  college. 

ILLOrOIS  WESLEYAN  X7KIVEBSITY, 
at  Bloomington,  Dl.,  founded  in  1850,  is  under 
Methodist  Episcopal  control.  It  has  a  fine  cam- 
pus of  10  acres,  libraries  containing  2,400  vol- 
umes, and  productive  funds  amounting  to  390,000. 
The  value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus 
is  $150,000.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  A  law 
<iepartment  was  organized  in  1874.  In  1875—6, 
there  were  15  instructors  and  776  students 
(546  preparatory  and  230  collegiate). 


(from  the  Latin  iUiteraiuSi 
unlettered,  t.  e.,  ignorant  of  letters  or  books) 
is  a  term  used  at  present  to  denote  the  in- 
ability to  read  and  write.  The  mere  fact  as  to 
how  many  persons  in  any  commuuity  are  unable 
to  read  and  write  is  not,  in  itself,  of  very  great 
value;  but,  in  its  relations  to  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  it  is  highly  important,  as  marking 
the  dividing  line  on  one  side  of  which  may  be 
placed  all  those  who  are  hopelessly  consigned  to 
a  total  ignorance  of  books,  and  are,  therefore, 
deprived  of  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
their  study  or  perusal ;  and,  on  the  otlier,  all 
who,  by  means  of  such  knowledge  and  such 
sources  of  information,  have  been  placed  on  the 
high  road  to  thrift,  skill,  intelligence,  culture, 
virtue,  and  every  other  element  of  the  highest 
civilization.  To  the  individual,  illiteracy  is  a 
most  deplorable  misfortune ;  to  the  community, 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  it  is  an  acknowledged 
bane.  The  principle  of  free  schools  is  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  numerous  evils  which 
popular  ignorance  entails  u^n  a  community;  and 
of  this  ignorance  illiteracy  is  the  exponent.  On 
the  same  principle  is  based  all  ledslation  for 
compulsory  attendance  at  schools.  These  prin- 
ciples have,  however,  been  called  in  question;  but 
very  rarely.  "Parents",  it  has  been  said,  "can- 
not justly  be  forced  to  give  their  children  a  certain 
amount  of  education,  unless  it  is  assumed  that 
this  education  is  as  necessary  for  the  mind  as 
food  and  clothing  are  for  the  body";  and,  of 
course,  this  is  an  assumption  that  cannot  be 
maintained.  But  national  systems  of  education 
have  regard  to  the  good  of  the  community,  not 
merely,  or  chiefly,  to  that  of  the  individual,  llie 
want  of  literary  education  is  the  source  of  nu- 
merous ills  to  the  body  politic,  which  legisla- 
tion should  strive  to  remove.  The  statistics 
of  illiteracy  are,  thus,  of  the  greatest  value,  as 
indicating  the  progress  or  retrogression  of  a 
nation  in  the  most  important  elements  of  well- 
being.    (See  Crime  and  Education.) 

A  full  view  of  this  subject  requires  that  the 
attention  should  be  given  to  (I)  the  sources  of  in- 
formation— what  they  are,  and  how  reliable  they 
can  be  made;  (II)  the  general  facts  obtained 
by  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world, 
which,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  distributed  into 
various  eroups,  comprehending  the  totally  igno- 
rant barbarous  tribes,  the  extremely  illiterate  pop- 
ulations of  the  old  despotisms  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  those  m  which  only  a  modified 
degree  of  illiteracy  is  still  found  to  exist, — the 
highly-favored  states  of  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica; (III)  some  special  facts  regarding  the  compar- 
ative illiteracy  of  (1 )  males  and  femiued,  (2)  adults 
and  youth,  (3)  the  general  population  ana  crimi- 
nals, and  (4)  the  general  population  and  con- 
scripts ;  (Iv ]  the  relations  of  illiteracy  to (1)  su- 
penor  knowledge,  (2)  common  labor,  (3)  skilled 
labor,  (4)  national  power,  (5)  pauperism,  (6)  crime, 
(7)  home  and  its  iimuences,  (8)  higher  dvilization 
and  religion;  (Y)  the  causes  of  illiteracy; 
(VI)  remedies,  and  the  prospects  of  improve- 
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ment  by  the  operation  of  variotifl  inflnenoee  pecu- 
liar to  modem  civilization. 

I.  As  the  chief  sources  of  information,  depend- 
ence must  be  placed  upon  (1)  census  reports^ 
some  of  which,  especially  such  as  those  of  Italy 
for  1861  and  1871,  are  replete  with  instruction 
on  this  subject ;  but  those  of  the  United  States 
are  the  most  valuable  of  all,  embracing,  as  they 
do,  four  periods,  1840,  1850.  18C0,  and  1870. 
The  later  ones  are  of  especial  importance,  as 
they  afford  particular  statistics  of  various  classes, 
—  native  and  foreign,  white  and  colored,  adults 
and  youths,  males  and  females.  All  the  facts 
presented  in  the  census  reports  for  1840,  -50,  -60, 
are  brought  together  and  digested  in  a  paper  on 
Illiteracy  published  in  the  Annual  Report  <^the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educdtion  for  1870,  in 
which  the  census  returns  of  these  three  periods 
are  compared.  The  results  of  the  census  of  1 870, 
in  this  regard,  are  tabulated  and  compared  in  the 
Annual Keporl  oi\%l\.  (2)  Goremmeni  reports 
on  education,  such  as  those  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  for  1870 — 4,  and  the  special  Cir- 
culars of  Information  issued  by  the  Bureau, 
contain  a  large  amoimt  of  information  on  this 
subject,  derivSl  from  various  sources,  esjiecially 
the  papers  on  Education  and  Labor,  Educa- 
tion and  Crimey  and  Education  and  Pauperism. 
(3)  Important  facts  are  obtained  from  special 
official  reports,  on  Criminals j  Conscripts,  and 
Marriages,  by  some  of  the  European  governments. 

II.  I'he  first  group,  that  of  wholly  iUiterate 
savage  or  barbarous  tribes,  needs  only  to  be  re- 
ferral to,  without  any  enumeration.  Having  no 
books  and  no  written  language,  their  total  igno- 
rance reacts  upon  their  barbarism,  and  perpetu- 
ates the  degradation  which  has  caused  it.  Pass- 
ing to  those  nations  that  have  written  languages 
and  books,  there  appears,  first,  a  group  consist- 
ing of  those  which,  descended  from  ancient  des- 
potisms, have  been  enveloped  in  thick  clouds  of 
Ignorance  from  which  some  of  them  are  only  just 
emerang, — ^Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia,  Russia,  and 
(not  long  since)  Greece,  Poland,  Italy  (till  her 
late  revival,  and  even  now  in  her  southern  prov- 
inces), Spain  and  (doubtless)  Portugal,  with 
their  American  colonies.  'In  all  these,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  popular  ignorance,  or  illiteracy, 
has  prevailed  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
government  has  neither  provided  for  nor  fos- 
tered universal  education ;  and  the  political  and 
religious  status  of  the  people  has  am>rded  no  in- 
citements to  any  efforts  of  their  own  in  this 
direction.  Even  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonies,  the  old  spirit  and  habits  inherited  by 
the  people  have  been  stronger  than  the  desire  for 
liberty,  intelligence,  and  progress.  To  the  group 
of  nations  above  referred  to,  Hungary,  not  long 
ago,  belonged ;  but,  of  late,  the  people,  by  their 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  have  made  wonderful 
progress  in  the  march  of  intelligence ;  but,  even 
now,  she  remains,  side  by  side,  with  her  sister 
state  Austria,  in  which,  de8]>ite  the  influence  of 
her  intelligent  and  progressive  (Jerman  popula- 
tion, one  half  of  the  inhabitants  remain  in  a  con- 
dition of  illiteracy.    By  the  side  of  this  group,  i 


but  with  a  history,  and  under  oonditioDS,  wide- 
ly different,  stands  India,  one  of  the  moet  b^ 
nighted  of  nations,  having  90  per  cent  of  her 
males,  and  95  per  cent  of  her  wnold  popdatioi 
(for  letters  are  religiously  and  socially  forbiddezi 
to  females]  wholly  illiterate ;  and  this,  notwith- 
standing tnat  she  still  possesses  the  wooderful 
literature  of  her  early  oays,  in  the  hands  iA  the 
Brahman  caste,  still  devoted  to  learning,  lith 
her  wealthy  Parsees  fostering  education,  tinA  the 
influence  of  her  princely  Mohammedan  cooquer- 
ors  still  remaining  in  the  religions  schods  con- 
nected with  the  mosques.    This  fact  ahoirs  to 
what  an  extent  outcast  and  ignorant  masses  tend 
to  depress  and  degrade  the  general  conditioii  of 
a  people.    The  case  of  the  Mohammedan  oouir 
tnes — Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  is  quite  peculiar. 
These  people  are  the  successors  of  the  SaraccK. 
whose  learning  and  culture  shone  so  brightly, 
while  Europe  was  enveloped  in  the  darknegg  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  who  contributed  so  lai^ 
to  the  sources  of  modem  civilization,  and  gitf 
to  it  such  an  impetus. — China  may  be  referred 
to,  as  presenting  a  somewhat  singular  phase  ot 
illiteracy,  her  political  system  holding  out  the 
strongest  inducements  to  education  and  leanusg 
to  the  males,  while  the  females  are  very  genemOy 
kept  in  a  condition  of  illiteracy,    (fejee  Cbkjl) 
This  is  one  of  the  results  of  Confucianism,  which, 
while  it  accords  to  the  matron  the  highest  re- 
spect, has  treated  the  subject  of  female  ^ucaticHi 
(pruction  in  lettera  hA  boob)  with  entin  in- 
difference.    China,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  free 
dom  of  her  male  population  from  illiteracy^ 
concerned,  would  take  a  hi^  rank  among  eds- 
cated  nations ;  but,  as  her  women  are  untaii|ht 
she  must  be  placed  with  those  who  are  hall  in 
darkness.  —  «Tapan  would  come  in  here,  skk  1^ 
side  with  China,  whose  reb'gion  and  phiioeojAT, 
sacred  books,  with  their  language  ancf  literature, 
and  peculiar  alphabetic  characters,  she  adof^td 
long  ago,  introduced  into  her  schools,  and  taught 
to  the  ma£ses  of  her  people.     But  she  has  done 
more  than  China,  she  has  added  a  simpler  (pl- 
iable) writing  of  her  own  (kalakana);  and,  what 
is  far  more,  she  has  taught  her  women  as  wtfl 
as  her  men.   The  Japanese  cannot  be  considocd 
an  illiterate  nation.    The  number  of  poiras, 
who  cannot    read    or  write,   is  comparatirdT 
small,  even  the  most  degraded    classes   hme: 
often  able  to  write  the  kalakana^  and  to  read 
the  books  printed  in  that  style ;  so  that  her  illit- 
erate population  is  set  down  at  no  more  than  10 
per  cent.  (See  Japan.)  In  a  distinct  group  inaT 
be  placed  France,  Belgium,  England,  aiMi  Ire- 
land, about  one-third  of  their  people  being  qd- 
able  to  read  or  write.    The  proportion  in  In- 
land may  be  somewhat  larger;   bat,  in  that 
country,  the  people  have    received   from  the 
priesthood  some  instruction  in  letters  beynoil 
what  the  government  has  provided  for  them-  Ii 
these    four   countries,   the  spirit  of  jprogreas 
has  had  to  contend  against  many  of  the  sas^ 
influences  that  have  kept  down  the  peopte  ci  thr 
more  benighted  countnes  of  Europe  abeadycoe- 
sidered.    Next  in  order  of  advance,  oodmb  the 
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American  Union,  with  its  20  per  cent  of  illiter- 
ateB. — The  Netherlands,  Germany  proper,  Den- 
mark, Norway  and  Sweden,  and  perhaps  Switzer- 
land, are  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  showing 
the  smallest  amount  of  illiteracy.   (See  Table.) 
m.  The  diversity  of  social  customs  and  na- 
tional institutions  leads  to  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  the  condition  of  various  classes ;  and 
the  degree  of  illiteracy  found  to  exist  in  these, 
respectively,  presents  a  basis  for  very  important 
considerations  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of 
particular  legislative  measures.    Hence,  the  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  the  comparative  illiter- 
acy of  youth  and  adults,  males  and  females  (sex 
UlUeracy),  white   and  colored  {race  illiteracy)  ^ 
etc.  The  statistical  facts  in  regara  to  these  points 
are  very  imperfect ;  but  many,  that  are  quite 
reliablci  are  exceedingly  instructive.    Thus,  ao- 
cording  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870,  of  every 
1,000  persons  of  the  population,  10  years  old  and 
Qpwara,  146  were  illiterate ;  of  adults,  94  ;  of 
youth  (from  10  to  21  years  of  age),  52.   In  Ger- 
many, the  census  of  1871  reports  9  J  per  cent  of 
men,  and  15  per  cent  of  women,  unable  to  read 
and  write.  In  Scotland,  11  per  cent  of  men,  and 
21  per  cent  of  women  could  not  read  or  write 
at  marriage.     In  Bavaria,  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
recroita  were  illiterate;  in  Germany,  however, 
the  mass  of  the  illiteracy  is  in  the  north-eastern 
provinces  of  Posen  and  Prussia  proper,  among  a 
people  foreign  to  the  language  and  institutions 
of  tne  German  nation;  whue,  m  most  of  the  Ger- 
man states,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  very 
small  —  in  some,  less  tnan  one  per  cent.     In 
France,  the  census  of  1872  showed  27  per  cent 
of  illiterate  males  and  33  per  cent  of  illiterate 
females;  while  the  census  of  Spain  (1 860)  showed 
69  per  cent  of  males  and  91  per  cent  of  females. 
Italy,  in  1861 ,  was  reported  as  having  60  per  cent 
of  illiterate  male  adults  and  68  per  cent  of  il- 
literate male  youths  (from  12  to  18  years  of  age). 
In  the  city  of  New  \  ork,  the  census  of  1870  re- 
ported, out  of  the  total  population  of  942,292, 
14,974  male  adults  and  36,810  female  adults,  as 
miable  to  write;  while  of  male  youths  (from  10  to 
21),  there  were  only  3,088,  and  of  female  youths, 
4,929,  unable  to  write.     This  close  correspond- 
ence in  the  one  case,  with  the  large  discrepancy 
in  the  other,  is  a  very  suggestive  fact,  pomting 
as  it  does  to  the  effect  of  foreign  immigration,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  influence  of  a  great 
common-flchool  system,  on  the  other.    The  aver- 
age of  illiterates  in  Belgium  is  30  per  cent ;  and 
in  Great  Britain  and  I  ranee,  it  is  considerably 
below  50  per  cent;    while,   in    Belgium,  the 
percentage  of  illiterate  criminals  (1855)  was  57 
per  cent,  in  France  (1871)  it  was  41  per  cent. 
A  comparison,  based  on  full  and  accurate  sta- 
tistics, of  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the 
adults  of  a  population,  with  the  jxjrcentaige  of 
ilHteracy  among  adult  criminals,  would  demon- 
strate, with  great  force  and  clearness,  the  effect 
of  education  upon  crime.    (See  Crime  and  Edu- 
cation.) The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  con- 
BcriptB,  in  any  country,  affords  a  means  of  as- 
certaining the  general  condition  of  a  people  in 


this  respect,  inasmuch  as  inquiries  in  recard  to  it 
are  generally  conducted  with  consideraole  care. 

Iv .  The  various  points  considered  in  this  di- 
vision of  the  subject  cannot  be  treated  upon  a 
basis  of  statistics;  but,  theoretically,  or  by  a  pri- 
ori reasoning,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  advancement  of  a  j>eople  in  every  de- 
partment of  learning,  science,  art,  artistic  and 
mdustrial  labor,  depends  on  the  diffusion  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  means  of  intelligence  —  read- 
ing and  writing,  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Illiteracy  is  an  exponent  of  ignorance  ; 
and  "what  bddily  disease,"  says  commissioner 
Eaton  (Report  qf  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Education ^ 
1871),*' has  ever  wrought  the  terrible  evils  to 
society  that  come  from  ignorance,  whose  children 
are  destitution  and  crime  ?  The  children  whom 
society,  the  church,  and  the  school  fail  to  educate, 
learn  in  the  streets,  and  from  countless  teachers 
of  vice,  aided  by  those  grim  masters,  hunger  and 
want,  the  nudign  arts  tnat  render  the  property 
of  our  households,  the  virtue  of  our  women,  and 
the  health  and  happiness  of  our  people  insecure." 

V.  The  causes  of  illiteracy,  in  nations  that 
have  already  reached  the  condition  of  civilisation, 
are  various;  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
(1)  absolutism,  in  government,  basing  itself  up- 
on the  principle  of  "divine  right"  instead  of  the 
will  of  the  people,  or  in  religion,  depriving  the 
people  of  all  freedom  of  thought ;  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  a  people  controlled  by  a  despotic 
power — monarcny  or  hierarchy — are,  usually, 
largely  illiterate,  the  ruling  class,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  priests  in  E^rpt,  and  the  Druids  of 
Britain,  engrossing  tSi  Knowledge,  and  shutting 
up  its  avenues  against  the  people;  (2)  caste j  aris- 
tocracy, or  class  distinctions  fixed  as  institutions, 
must  necessarily  promote  illiteracy,  for  a  similar 
reason ;  as  must  also  (3)  restrictions  upon  the 
right  (fs^cffragCj  shutting  out  any  large  class  of 
the  community  from  its  exercise;  and,  even 
when  the  institutions  of  society  are  free,  and 
public  schools  are  abundant,  frequently,  legisla- 
tive compulsion  may  be  required,  as  an  inter- 
mediate step  to  promote  the  acceptance,  on  the 
part  of  ignorant  or  vicious  piu:«nt8,  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  for  their  children ;  and 
therefore,  (4)  the  absetice  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance laves  may  be  a  cause  of  illiteracy.  (See 
Compulsory  Education.) 

YI.  Improvement  in  regard  to  the  diffusion 
of  learning  must  come  from  the  operation  of  ju- 
dicious measures  designed  to  remove  the  causes 
of  illiteracy  above  reterred  to.  The  general  ac- 
ceptance by  civilized  nations,  at  the  present.time, 
of  the  principle  of  popular  or  state  education,  as 
the  only  stable  foundation  of  national  prosperi- 
ty, with  the  vast  augmentation  of  the  means  of 
communication,  throiigh  the  varied  applications 
of  steam  and  electricity,  must  grauually  but 
surely  diminish  among  every  people  the  ratio  of 
illiteracy.  Evidence  of  a  strong  tendency  in  this 
direction  is  shown  by  every  succeeding  census  in 
thegreatand  progressive  nations  of  the  world. 

Tne  following  tables  present  the  statistics  of 
illiteracy  in  different  countries. 
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TablkI. 
Batio  op  Illttebacy  to  Population. 

rOotintriea  marked  *  are  nearly  tree  from  illiteraej; 
in  those  marked  f.  the  ratio  of  lUlteracy  is  very  large 
but  not  definitely  ascertained.] 


Table  nL 

Illiteracy  a«  compabed  with  vabiocb  Degbbb 

op  Education. 


COUNTKIBS 


Argentine  Republic 

Austria  [couBcxipU) 

Bavaria         **  

Belgium 

BraxU 

China 

Denmark 

Engumd 

Fkanoe 

Germany 

Greece 

Hawaii 

Hungary 

India 

Ireland  (criminals) 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands  (conscripts). 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Bussia 

Scotland  (criminals) 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland < 

Turkey ,< 

United  Stotes 


Per  cent  of  Illiteracy 


8 
42 


66 
99 


78 


28 


99 


28 


Recent 


83 

49 

7 

80 

i 

88 
12 
82 

61 
96 
46 
78 
10 
98 
18 

91 

;. 

21 

80 

i 


1 


)«•••• 


France 

*'     (military) 

"     (civil,  males) . . . 

««     (civil,  females) 

«<     (adultsj 

••     (minors.  6— 20  years). 

Spain  'men] 

*•      (women) 

••      (both) 

United  SUtes  (sged  10  k  over 


Date 
of 


Per 


or 


2   l^§ 

5  I « fc 


report  ^  2   |Z  = 


"^  t 


1866 

«« 


fB^gium 


x 


«• 
«« 
«« 
«« 
f« 
«< 


France. 


Germany — 

Italy 

Metnerlands 


Table  IL — Illitebact  in  the  Unitbd  States. 

[Censuses  of  1840.  -60,  and  -60  reported  those  who 
could  not  read  and  write;  that  of  1870.  thoss  who  could 
not  read  and  those  who  could  not  write.1 

[r  means  cannot  read;  ¥>,  cannot  write.] 


Race 


Age 


All  Classes  • 


Whites 


(  20  and  over 
«<    ««      (« 

««    «(      «f 

21    «•       •• 

10    •*       •• 
««    ««       «• 

10  to  21.... 

20  and  over 
((    <• 

««    «i 

21  " 
10  to  21. . . . 


«« 


Colored 


Foreign-bom 

(most  of 
them  whites) 


Native-born 

(white  and 

colored) 


NatlTe  White 


20  and  over 
«    f«      « 

««    «(      << 

21  "       " 
10  to  21.... 

20  and  over 
((    («      «« 

21  *'      ** 
110 


Date 

of 
census 


1840 
1860 
1860 
1870 


<« 
«« 


1840 
1860 
1860 
1870 


Numbers 


*« 


*t 


iM  and  over 
((    «(      «( 

21    '• 
10    •• 


<M  and  over 
21    " 


(« 


1840 
1860 
1860 
1870 


1860 
1860 
1870 


1860 
1860 
1870 


1860 
1860 
1870 


1.660.478 
2.497.901 
3.012.230 
8.716,196 
6.668.144 
4.628.084 
1,942.948 

579,816 
1.112.019 
1,181.918 
1,894,688 

967.223 

1,071,162 
1,486,882 
1.830.412 
1,820.608 
986,726 

204.763 
862.973 
677,600 
777,878 

2,298,148 
2,649.867 
8,037.696 
4,880,271 

808,024 

810,641 

1,217,188 


Per 

cent 


Switserland 

AppenxeU  Int.  (read;  — 

••  '•      (write) . . 

**         Ext.  (read)... 

««  "    (write)... 

Basel  (all  read  fluently). 

••      (write) 

Bern    (read) 

•«       (write) 

Soleure  (write) 

Zttrlch  (write) 


1872 
.« 

1860 

M 
«t 

1870 

1861 

1866 

1889 

1861 

1867 

1868 

1809 

1864 

1867 
1861—621 

1869 
18l6--68i  21 


33     U  » 

19  ,    9  73 

29  I  10  a 

37  ,  13  M 

S3  1  10  >  S7 

24  1  19  «S 

66  I   4  >  a 

86       A  t 
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nCAOINATION,  Culture  of.     Imagina- 
tion  is  the  power  by  which  conceptions,  orici- 
nally  formed  &om  the  perception  of  natural  ob- 
jects or  their  representatives,  are  reproduced  in 
a  fictitious  combination  which  resembles  the 
natural.    This  faculty,  existing  as  it  does,  in  a 
greater  or  lees  degree,  in  every  mind,  and  enter- 
mg  to  some  extent  into  almost  every  mental  act, 
must  be  placed  among  the  few  sreat  powers  of 
the   mind  which  demand  careful   cultivation. 
The  influence  of  the  imagination  is  equally  felt 
in  moral  and  intellectual  action.    By  its  aid,  the 
man  of  science,  reoombining  the  elements  gath- 
ered by  an  observation  of  ^e  visible  world 
around  him,  projects  his  thou^^t  into  the  unseen 
universe,  aiul  determines  the  existence  of  condi- 
tions which  knowledge  alone  could  never  detect, 
but  which  observation  serves  only  to  confirm. 
Through  the  influence  of  imagination  alone,  the 
record  of  the  past  becomes  a  guide  and  a  warn- 
ing to  the  present.    Thus,  tl^  hand  of  chiurity 
is  opened  to  relieve  necessities  which  the  active 
exercise  of  this  faculty  pictures  to  us  as  existing 
in  the  homes  of  want  and  miseiy.    The  every- 
day thought  of  the  boor,  and  the  rare  flight  of 
the  man  of  genius  are  alike  indebted  to  its  aid. 
The  universality  of  its  presence,  therefore,  and 
the  danger  attending  its  unregulated  develop- 
ment, constitute  its  peculiar  cmim  to  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  eaucator.    Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  the  need  of  a  systematic  cultiva- 
tion of  the  imaginative  faculty  seldom  receives 
practical  recogmtion.    This  is  owing  somewhat 
to  the  fact  that  the  want  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  its  total  neglect,  is  partly  met  by  its  in- 
direct and  irregular  cultivation  in  the  studies  of 
any  ordinaiy  school  course;   but  more  to  the 
hidden  nature  of  its  action,  and  the  want  of 
that  subtle  discernment  necessary  in  the  teacher 
to  detect  its  influence  in  the  mental  operations 
of  the  pupiL.   A  knowledge  of  its  power  and 
of  the  consequent  need  of  its  cultivation  is  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  our  own  experience. 
The  extent,  therefore,  to  which  it  influences  or 
controls  the  judgment,  is  appreciable  only  in  our 
own  case,  and  in  that  only  approximately  ;  and, 
hence,  an  analysis  of  its  effect  on  the  thought  or 
actions  of  others  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty.    The  neglect  of  its  cultivation  in  the 
ordinaiy  school  curriculum  is  productive  of  re- 
sults luffdlv  less  pernicious  than  its  abuse  by  un- 
due stimulation;   for,  while  by  the  latter  the 
judgment  and  reason  are  subordinated,  and  the 
inind  is  turned  &om  the  consideration  of  the 
practical,  and  concentrated  too  exclusively  upon 
the  ideal,  thus  enveloping  the  daily  concerns  of 
life  in  a  kind  of  mental  mirage,  which  results  in 
disappointment  and  discouragement  when  the 
doud  is  dispersed ;  by  the  former,  the  dull,  mat- 
terof-fact  phase  of    existence  acquires  undue 
prominence,  to  the  suppression  of  all  sentiment 
jnd  that  love  of  the  beautiful  which  cheers  and 
"Ch)8  us  to  find,  even  in  the  commonest  aspe(;ta 
™  the  least  fortunate  circumstances  of  life, 
'JMon  for  admiration  and  gratitude.  These  con- 
■ideiations  should  secure  for  it  careful  attention. 


The  development  of  the  imaginative  faculty 
begins  at  a  very  early  period.  The  consdous- 
nees,  on  the  put  of  the  child,  of  objects  ex- 
ternal to  itself,  constitutes  perception.  This  is 
very  soon  followed  bv  conception,  which  con- 
sists in  taking  from  the  object  perceived  a  men- 
tal picture  capable  of  reproduction  at  pleasure, 
in  the  absence  of  the  original.  This  latter  may 
be  called  the  first  act  of  the  imagination — ^the 
storing  of  the  mind  with  materifuiB  for  future 
use.  Simultai^eously  with  this,  or  only  shortly 
after,  occurs  the  naming  of  these  materials — 
the  association  of  thoughts  with  words,  with  a 
view  to  their  expression  as  language.  (See  In- 
tellectual Education.)  Thus  far,  the  action 
of  the  imagination  depends  upon  the  percep- 
tion of  actual  objects.  It  now  remains  for  the 
imagination  to  use  the  materials  already  pro- 
vide, by  discarding  the  actual  object,  and  form- 
ing partly  by  the  aid  of  words  as  symbols  of 
general  ideas,  an  ideal  picture;  or,  independ- 
ently of  words,  and  by  its  own  act,  creating 
for  itself  scenes  and  ima^  not  less  vivid  than 
their  tan^ble  representatives.  The  work  of  the 
imagination,  therefore,  ir  complementary  to  that 
of  (H)6ervation.  The  order  is,  (1)  perception, 
(2)  conception,  (3)  imagination.  The  action  of 
the  latter  is  presupposed  by  that  of  the  two 
former.  Enowledse  alone — the  mere  storing 
of  the  mind  with  facts  and  conceptions — would 
be  of  little  value  without  the  vivifying  power 
of  imagination.  Its  function  is  to  uft  the 
njind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  actual,  and 
carry  it  beyond  the  neld  of  mere  observation, 
into  those  ideal  re^ons  whero  the  tangible  has 
no  existence,  or  where  its  existence  cannot  be 
actually  verified. — In  the  cultivation  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  imagination,  several  methods  are  open 
to  the  teacher,  the  most  common  of  which  are 
pictures,  oral  narratives,  and  reading,  or  combi- 
nations of  these.  In  all,  the  attention  is  the 
principal  object  to  be  secured ;  since  thus  only 
can  a  vivid  mental  picture  be  formed,  and  any 
other  iR  worse  than  useless.  The  picture  is,  of 
course,  the  surest  instrument  for  accomplishing 
this  result,  since  it  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  eye 
— ^the  earliest  and  most  powerful  agent  by  which 
knowledge  is  obtained.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  the  picture  should  be  clearly  drawn  or 
painted,  and  in  as  simple  or  elementary  a  form 
as  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  completeness. 
A  few  salient  features,  therefore,  are  all  that  are 
necessary  for  this  purpose ;  since  fine  gradations 
of  color  or  shading  can  be  observed  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  impression.  In  oral  nar- 
rative, the  degree  to  which  the  clearness  of  the 
general  impression  is  produced,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  teacher.  A  warm,  sympathetic  nat- 
ure is  here  the  only  qualification.  By  it,  he  is 
enabled  to  place  himself  on  the  pupils  level,  to 
enter  into  nis  thoughts,  and  by  the  use  of  figures 
and  illustrations  familiar  to  youthful  minds,  to 
produce  a  correct  and  precise  mental  image. 
Any  other  disposition  than  this  is  a  decided  dis- 
qualification for  the  cultivation  of  the  imagina- 
tion by  this  method.    Where  the  picture  and 
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the  oral  narrative  are  used  together,  the  former 
should  not  be  exhibited  till  after  the  description. 
It  should  then  be  produced  to  re-inforce  the  de- 
scription and  give  it  greater  clearness ;  but,  if 
it  is  exhibited  before  that  time,  the  attention  is 
drawn  to  it  at  once,  to  the  neglect  of  the  nar- 
rative. Pictures  which  are  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  should,  if  possible,  be 
new  to  the  pupil  in  order  to  produce  their  best 
effect.  Of  the  methods  mentioned,  however,  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  read- 
ing is  not  only  the  most  common,  but  is,  in  most 
cases,  indispensable.  The  requisites  in  this  case, 
however,  are  still  the  same.  The  object  being 
always  to  fix  the  attention  as  powerfully  as  pos- 
sible upon  a  mental  picture,  the  style  should  be 
simple  and  clear,  but  graphic  and  forcible, 
abounding  in  concrete  terms,  not  in  abstract 
phrases,  and  appealing  to  the  experience  of  the 
pupil,  and  awakening  his  sympathies.  An  ex- 
cellent test  of  the  clearness  of  the  mental  picture 
formed  is  that  of  recaUing  at  the  end  of  the 
reading,  the  scenes,  incidents,  and  actors  in  the 
order  of  their  introduction  or  occurrence.  Al- 
most every  branch  pursued  in  the  ordinary 
school  or  college  course  affords  some  opportunity 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  faculty, 
but  special  fields  for  its  most  active  exercise  are 
found  in  geography,  history,  and  poetry.  Some 
departments  of  natural  science  may  also  afford 
occasion  for  its  activity.  The  condition  of  the 
earth  in  prehistoric  time,  its  chemical,  geolog- 
ical, and  meteorological  constitution,  the  plants 
and  animals  that  grew  or  moved  upon  its  sur- 
face, together  with  its  relation  past,  present,  and 
future,  with  other  worlds,  afford  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  lively  ima^nation.  The  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  also,  is  filled  with  scenes 
and  incidents  of  which,  if  skillfully  presented, 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  will  never  tire.  Even  in 
the  teaching  of  subiects  usually  considered  dry 
and  uninteresting,  there  is  field  for  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty.  Grammar,  mathematics,  polit- 
ical economy,  and  logic,  if  illustrated  by  a  teacher 
of  active  fancy,  can  be  freed,  in  large  measure, 
from  the  abstract  nature  which  is  supposed 
to  be  essential  to  them,  and  which  renders 
them  ordinarily  so  uninviting.  In  regard  to 
the  use  of  fiction  as  an  agent  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  imf^ination,  much  discussion  has 
arisen,  the  objection  usually  urged  being  that  its 
effect  is  to  stimulate  this  faculty  unduly,  llus 
is  probably  true  of  one  class  only;  namely,  those 
in  whose  minds  the  imaginative  faculty  exists 
by  nature  in  an  abnormal  degree.  Where  this 
power  is  deficient,  it  will  harder  be  said  that  the 
perusal  of  works  of  fiction  can  do  more  than  to 
develop  the  faculty,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  pro- 
portion with  the  other  mental  powers;  while 
the  probability  is,  that  the  result  will  fall  short 
of  this.  In  the  remaining  class,  those  in  whom 
this  faculty  exists  in  a  normal  proportion,  the 
evil  result  of  stimulation  produced  by  the  read- 
ing of  works  of  fiction,  has,  perhaps,  been  over- 
rated. The  reading  alone  can  only  serve  to  fill 
the  mind  with  high  ideals— the  harm  resulting 


has  probably  been  produced  by  ne^lectiiig  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  or  occasions  for  an 
active  exercise  of  the  high  and  generous  sen- 
timents and  resolves  thus  aroused.  If  we  read 
^  continually  of  suffering,  but  never  give  alma, 
habit  soon  causes  us  to  accomodate  ourselv^  to 
this  condition  as  the  natural  one,  and  the  mental 
excitement  ceases  to  seek  any  outward,  active 
expression.  This,  probably,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  anomaly  sometimes  noticed  in  the  his- 
tories of  eminent  writers,  that  their  woiks  are 
filled  with  sentiment  and  tenderness,  while  tkeir 
lives  were  mean  and  despicable.  The  result  here 
is  owing  to  that  half  education  which  rouses 
the  sympathies,  and  then  nefflects  to  provide 
for  their  exercise.  But  this  ^use  of  the  tme 
method  can  hardly  be  considered  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  method  itself.  An  experienced  edu- 
cator says  on  the  subject  of  the  general  cuUme 
of  the  imagination:  **I  much  fear,  neither 
teachers  nor  scholars  are  sufficiently  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  a  proper  training  of  this 
faculty.  Some  there  may  be  who  despise  it  al- 
together, as  having  to  do  with  fiction  rather 
than  with  fact,  and  of  no  value  to  the  severe 
student  who  wishes  to  acquire  exact  knowledge. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a  well-known  &i 
that  the  highest  class  of  scientific  men  have  been 
led  to  their  most  important  discoveries  by  the 
quickening  power  of  a  suggestive  imagination. 
Of  this  the  poet  Groethe's  original  observations 
I  in  botany  and  osteology  may  serve  as  an  apt 
illustration.  Imagination,  therefore,  is  the  enemy 
of  science  only  when  it  acts  without  reason,  that 
is,  arbitrarily  and  whimsically  ;  with  reason,  it 
is  often  the  best  and  most  indi^nsable  of  dlies." 
(See  Fiction.) 

IMITATION.     The  posseesiou  of  this  im- 
portant faculty,  and  the  desire  to  exercke  it, 
I  constitute  two  essential  elements  of  all  hum&n 
1  progress.     From    childhood    to  maturity,  and 
;  even  beyond — as  long,  indeed,  as  the  effort  at 
self-improvement  is  kept  up — a  vast  majority  of 
the  human  race  are  employed  merely  in  imitat- 
ing the  models  that  have  been  set  up  by  individ- 
uiQ  genius,  or  by  the  accumulated  wisdom  and 
taste  of  ages ;  and  their  success  in  lifeis  peateror 
less,  according  to  the  accuracy  of  their  imitation, 
lilspecially  during  childhood  and  youth,  is  this 
faculty  brought  into  active  play.    It  is  the  neo- 
e^sary  accompaniment  and  basis  of  instracdoo, 
the  stepping-stone  to  all  excellence.    Being  of  » 
great  importance,  therefore,  in  nearly  eveiy  de- 
partment of  education,  it  should  receive  the 
special  attention  of  the  teacher. — The  conditions 
of  success  in  imitation  are  chiefly  two :  (1)  ac- 
curate observation,  and  (2)  a  retentive  memoiy. 
I'robably  few  have  noticed  how  slightly  the 
faculty  of  observation  is  usually  exercised.  This, 
however,  may  be  easily  illustrated.    Of  twenty 
persons  listening  to  a  speaker  whose  voice  has 
some  peculiar  tone  or  innection,  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  only  half  a  dozen  or  perhiaps  even 
leas  will  n9tice  it,  unless  it  is  veiy  marked ;  and 
of  these,  only  two  or  three  will  be  able  to  re- 
produce it  with  any  d^^^ee  of  accuracy.    How 
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-often  do  men  differ  as  to  the  form  or  color  of 
some  feature  in  the  face  of  an  acquaintance! 
For  example,  let  a  draughtsman,  whose  attention 
has  not  previously  been  specially  called  to  the 
object,  be  asVed  to  draw  a  rose-leaf.  'J'he  prob- 
ability is,  that  he  will  confess  his  inability  to  do 
so,  thou^  he  would  recognize  a  rose-busn  with- 
out difficulty.  Instances  might  be  multiplied  of 
the  loose,  general  way  in  which  this  faculty  is 
used,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  only  an  indef- 
inite impression  is  left  on  the  mind,  instead 
of  an  accurate  picture.  (See  Attention.)  If  it 
be  granted  then,  that  mere  imitation,  when 
uncultivated,  cannot  be  depended  on,  it  will 
probably  not  be  denied  that  a  good  memory, 
and,  in  most  cases,  a  certain  degree  of  mechan- 
ical skin,  are  necessary,  when  it  is  cultivated, 
to  produce  the  best  results.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  studies 
and  pursuits  m  which  imitation  is  the  chief  in- 
strument, and  to  indicate  some  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  made  most  efficient.  Among 
the  first,  may  be  enumerated  writing,  map-draw- 
ing, as  now  generally  used  in  teaching  geography, 
and  nearly  all  the  arts ;  among  them,  drawing, 
with  all  the  professions  that  immediately  depend 
upon  it,  as  survejdng,  civil  engineering,  mechan- 
ics, architecture,  together  with  all  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  teaching  of  which,  sensible  objects 
are  to  be  represented.  In  learning  to  speak  a 
foreign  language,  also,  a  direct  app6id  is  made  to 
the  &culty  of  imitation.  Among  the  methods 
teed  for  producing  efficiency  in  imitation,  the 
kindergarten  system  is  of  great  value  for  insur- 
ing steadiness  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye.  (See 
KiNDBR<}ARTEN.)  The  usual  school  exercises  of 
reading,  declamation,  dialogues,  etc.,  are  more  or 
leas  successful,  according  to  the  closeness  with 
whidi  the  feeling  and  expressions  of  imaginary 
persons  are  imitated.  Proficiency  in  classical 
composition,  also,  is  promoted,  in  many  colleges 
and  universities,  by  placing  before  students  orig- 
inal models  for  imitation.  The  value  of  this 
faculty,  in  moral  education,  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated, that  most  powerful  of  all  eaucators — 
example — depending  to  a  great  extent  on  imita- 
tion for  its  efficiency.     (S^  Example.) 

INCBNTIVES,  School,  consist  of  rewards 
of  various  kinds,  offered  to  pupils  for  progress 
in  study  and  good  behavior;  such  as  "good 
tickets",  certificates  of  merit,  books,  and  other 
things  awarded    as    premiums   for  excellence 
either  in  proficiency  or  conduct.     Besides  these, 
various  expedients  are  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  emulation,  which  are  also  to  be 
classed  among  school  incentives ;  such  as  giving 
public  praise,  awarding  merit  marks,    putting 
the  names  of  meritorious  pupils  upon  a  roU  ^ 
^nor,  which  is  suitably  embellished  and  framed, 
and  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school- 
room.   The  dismissal    of    pupils    from  school 
previoos  to  the  usual  time  is  also  to  be  placed 
^unong  the  same  class  of  incentives,    lo  this, 
however,  strong  objection  has  been  made,  inas- 
mudi  as  it  seems  to  imply  that  attendance  at 
si^l  is  burdensome  and  grievous,  whereas  it 


should  be  made  pleasant  and  attractive.  The 
efficacy  of  this  incentive,  as  every  teacher  knows, 
is  very  great,  because  it  appeals  to  the  natural 
activity  of  the  child,  upon  which  the  confinement 
of  school  cannot  but  operate  as  a  restraint,  how- 
ever well  it  may  be  administered;  and  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  an  occasional  relief  from 
this  confinement  does  not,  on  the  whole,  weaken 
the  pupil's  attachment  to  school.  All  such  in- 
centives, it  inust  be  borne  in  mind,  are  of  a 
secondary  nature ;  and  the  educator  should  al- 
ways exercise  care  that  their  influence  should 
not  be  so  exerted  as  to  impair  the  force  of  higher 
and  more  enduring  motives  to  good  conduct. 
(See  Rewards.) 

INDIA,  a  country  in  j^sia,  at  present  under 
British  rule,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  French 
and  Portuguese  colonies.  Ihe  term  India  is 
sometimes  also  applied  in  a  wider  seuEe,  embra- 
cing those  countries  known  by  the  name  of 
HindoosUin  and  Farther  India.  In  this  article, 
we  treat  of  that  part  only  which  is  known  as 
British  India.  1  ne  area  of  the  country  imder 
the  direct  rule  of  the  British  government  is 
904,049  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
190,563,048.  The  native  states,  which,  although 
governed  by  native  princes,  are  still  more  or  less 
subject  to  British  influence,  have  an  area  of 
546,695  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
48,267,910,  making  the  total  area  of  British  In- 
dia 1,450,744  square  milts,  and  the  aggregate 
population  238,830,958.  The  principal  migions 
m  British  India  (as  far  as  it  is  directly  under 
British  rule),  according  to  the  last  census  (com- 
'  pleted  in  1872),  were  represented  as  foUows : 
I  Hindoos,  139,248,000;  Mohammedans,  40,883,- 
1  000 ;  Buddhists,  2,833,000  ;  Christians,  897,000  ; 
I  Sikhs,  1,174.000;  other  creeds,  5,102,0C0;  of 
'  unknown  religion,  425,000.  The  number  of  Chris- 
tians, according  to  missionary  reports,  is  how- 
ever, considerably  larger.  The  Trotestants  claim 
a  native  population  of  more  than  250,000 ;  and 
the  Roman  ('atholics,  according  to  a  statement 
prepared  in  1870  for  the  Vatican  Council, 
1,076,000.  ITie  Parsees  are  one  of  the  least 
numerous  sects,  but  they  constitute  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  portions  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. The  best  known  among  the  sects  of  recent 
I  origin  is  the  Brahmo-Sftm&j,  founded  about 
1830.  It  is  a  kind  of  rationafistic  development 
of  Brahman  and  Christian  doctrines,  and  admits 
into  its  canon  of  sacred  books  such  poitions  of 
the  Vedas  and  the  Bible,  as  are  merely  theistic 
and  not  miraculous.  It  chiefly  exists  in  the  large 
cities,  and  its  members  take  an  active  interest  m 
all  educational  movements. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  In- 
dia. It  was,  in  the  6th  century  B.  C,  invaded  by 
the  Persian  king  Darius,  and  in  the  4th  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  but  the  connection  thus  es- 
tablished with  the  countries  of  western  Asia  and 
Europe  soon  ceased,  and  India  relapsed  into  its 
secluded  position.  The  invasion  of  the  country 
by  Mohammedans  began  in  the  8th  century  A.  D., 
and,  since  that  time,  large  portions  of  India  con- 
tinued under  Mohammedan  rule,  until  finally 
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compelled  to  yield  to  the  advancing  power  of 
some  of  the  European  nations.  The  first  of  these 
who  obtained  territorial  possessions  in  India,  were 
the  Portuguese,  who,  early  in  the  16th  century, 
established  their  rule  by  seizing  some  of  the  forts 
on  the  western  coast.  The  Knglish  East  India 
Company,  after  obtaining  permission  &om  the 
Mogul  emperor,  establishea  its  firat  factory  in 
1613,  and  gradually  extended  its  power,  until  at 
last  nearly  the  whole  of  India  was  united  under 
its  rule.  In  1858,  the  East  India  Company  trans- 
ferred all  its  possessions  to  the  British  Crown ; 
and,  in  1876,  the  queen  of  England  assumed  the 
official  title  of  Empress  cf  India. 

I.  Anciefit  Indm, — India,  like  China,  Persia, 
and  Egypt,  possesses  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
civilizations.  The  education  of  children  consisted 
chiefly  in  .tnuning  them-  as  members  of  one  of 
^e  castes  into  wmch  the  people  were  divided. 
There  were  four  principal  castes :  the  Brahmans 
or  priests,  the  Kshatrivas  or  warriors,  the  Vais- 
yas  or  merchants,  and  the  Sudras  or  laborers, 
composed  mainly  of  the  conquered  people.  Be- 
low the  Sudras  was  a  still  more  degraoed  dass, 
known  as  Pariahs  or  outcasts.  Every  native  of 
India  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  these  castes,  and 
all  children  were  brought  up  strictly  within  their 
own.  The  first  instruction  embraced  teachings 
and  warnings  suggested  by  the  necessities  of 
daily  life,  in  order  thus  to  teach  the  children 
to  imitate  the  good.  On  the  subsequent  education 
the  priests  had  the  most  powerful  influence. 
They  were  the  sole  teachers.  Women  and  the 
fourth  caste  were  excluded  from  all  education. 
Elementary  instruction  embraced  only  i^eadinff, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  A  teacher  with  a  stalf 
and  with  an  assistant  holding  the  switch,  gave 
instruction  to  boys  sitting  around  him  under  the 
trees.  In  arithmetic,  only  the  elements  were 
taught;  while  writing,  which  was  closely  con- 
nected with  instruction  in  reading,  was  first  prac- 
ticed in  the  sand,  then  on  palm  leaves  with  an 
iron  pencil,  and  finally  on  platane  leaves  with  ink. 
One  child  showed  it  to  another,  and  one  heard 
the  other  recite.  ParticuUr  attention  was  paid 
to  the  higher  schools  of  the  Brahmans;  ana  the 
educational  laws,  which  are  treated  quite  ex- 
haustivelv  in  the  law  books,  have  reference  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  Brahmans.  In  the  learned 
schools  in  Benares,  in  Trizioon,  and  in  ^e  Nud- 
deah,  the  exoterics,  to  whom  also  members  of 
the  second  and  third  caste  belonged,  were  in- 
structed in  grammar,  prosody,  and  mathematics; 
and  the  esoterics,  in  poetry,  history,  philosophy, 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  law.  llie  pupil  was 
for  five  years  only  a  hearer ;  after  that  time  he 
was  permitted  to  express  his  thoughts  and 
doubts  to  the  teacher,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
disputations.  The  whole  course  comprised  from 
12  to  20  years,  during  which  time  the  scholar 
lived  with  the  teacher.  No  r^^ular  compensa- 
tion was  received  by  the  teacher,  as  to  do  so 
would  be  considered  shameful,  but  presents  were 
siven  as  a  remuneration.  The  reading  of  the 
Vedas  was  considered  the  highest  instruction 
of  the  Brahmans,  and  was  connected  with  various 


ceremonies.  India  possesses  no  theory  of  pedt- 
gogy ;  but,  instead  of  the  dry,  prosaic  ooQectioQ 
of  rules  of  the  Cliinese,  we  find  h^  some  deep  ped- 
agogical sayings  in  the  pleasing  garb  ofpoetry, 
and  particularly  in  the  form  of  f abks.  Toe  old- 
est of  the  collections  of  fables,  the  Pankkatfm' 
trOf  was  written  in  the  5th  oentuiy  of  our 
present  era,  and  has  been  translated  into  shiMHt 
every  modem  language.  It  contains  numoom 
short  sayingi,  extdling  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. —  A  new  religion,  Buddhism,  sprang  from 
Brahmanism ;  but  although  it  had  its  onetn  in 
India,  it  was  forced  to  retreat  before  the  old  rdi^ 
ion,  and  spread  particularly  over  China,  Faitber 
India,  Mongolia,  Japan,  and  other  countries  d 
eastern  Asia.  The  chief  aim  of  the  Buddhisto  m. 
to  improve  the  moral  life.  For  this  purpose  ten 
commandments  have  been  laid  down,  containiDg, 
besides  some  excellent  moral  priiKa{d^  mka  m 
good  behavior.  Buddhism  igncnea  the  cutes, 
though  it  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  them.  The 
clergy  were  made  the  basis  of  Buddhistic  Bodety; 
whereas,  in  other  creeds,  the  laity  were  the  bsa 
on  which  the  hierarchy  reposed.  Though  tl» 
creed  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  extenove 
in  the  number  of  ito  f oUow^v,  it  has  oontiibated 
little  to  the  pro^;ress  of  education.  On  edaatkm 
in  ancient  India,  see  Schmidt,  GesdtidUe  der 
Pddagogikt  vol.  i. 

II.    Modem  India. — Both  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  missionaries  who  went  to  India, 
established  schools  for  the  education  of  the  na- 
tives, but  they  reached  oidy  a  small  portion  of 
the  native  population.    By  the  natives  them- 
selves nothing  was  done  to  improve  the  system 
of  education  and  instruction.    The  East  India 
Company  had  not  founded  a  single  school  until 
1793.    In  that  year,  Wilberforoe  moved,  in  tiie 
House  of   Commons,  to  send  school-teachen  to 
India,  in  order  to  superintend  the  instruction  U 
the  people ;  but  the  India  House  denounced  the 
plan  as  detrimental  to  the  continuance  of  their 
rule.    In  1813,  parliament  granted  $10,000  an- 
nually for  educational  purposes ;  but  the  money 
was  spent  for  the  promotion  of  literary  stndieB* 
rather  than  for  education.    In  1848,  the  ben- 
tenant  governor  of  Asra  brought  forward  a 
scheme  to  give  a  school  to  every  village  of  at 
least  one  hundred  families.    After  three  yeas' 
discussion  the  court  of  directors  of  the  Eait 
India  Company  accepted  the  groundwork  of  the 
plan;  and  orders  were  issued  that  a  school  sboold 
be  provided  for  every  circle  of  viUages,  called 
Hulkabundeef  and  that  the  teachers  should  be 
paid  by  a  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  the  land 
revenue.  The  plan  has  been  gradually  devdoped; 
and  government  schools  now  exist  in  resohr 
gradation,  from  those  which  give  the  hnmokst 
elementary  instruction  to  the  highest  ooUeges: 
and  the  best  pupils  of  one  grade  are  able  to  pas 
through  the  other  grades  by  means  of  schokt- 
ships.   To  complete  the  system,  a  universi^  was 
established,  in  1857,  at  each  of  the  three  pres- 
dency  capitals,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  on 
the  model  of  the  London  University,  for  hMtf 
examinations  and  conferring  degrees.    Hie  gov- 
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erament  institutioiis  are  intended  to  serve  as 
models,  to  be  gradually  superseded  by  schools 
supported  on  the  grant-in-aid-system — a  system 
based  on  the  principle  of  perfect  religious  neu- 
tr^ty,  and  on  regular  rules  adapted  to  the  crr- 
cumstancee  of  each  province.  Pv^ormal  schools 
exist  in  each  province  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  medium  of  education,  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  the  masses,  is  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages, into  which  are  translated  the  best  ele- 
mentary English  treatises.  The  study  of  the  clas- 
sical languages  of  India  is,  however,  still  main- 
tained. The  English  language  is  taught  in  the 
Anglo-vernacular  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
education  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
society.  The  gbvenung  agency  of  this  system 
consists  of  a  director  of  public  instruction  in 
each  province,  aided  by  a  staff  of  inspectors. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  schools 
and  colleges  belonging  to,  aided  or  maintained 
by,  the  government  in  British  India,  with  the 
average  number  of  pupils  attending  them,  the 
amount  expended  by  tne  government,  and  the 
gross  expenditure  on  account  of  instruction  dul^ 
ing  the  years  1862, 1867,  and  1871 : 
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the  gov't 
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1862 

13,219 

350,762 

£248,330 

£284,076 

1867 

20,683 

658,834 

461,378 

756,518 

1871 

25,147 

799,622 

649,724 

1,019,418 

Counting  in  the  indigenous  schools,  the  whole 
number  of  schools  of  Biitish  India  (exclusive  of 
the  native   states  and  Burma)   amounted,    in 
1872,  to  40,700 ;  and  the  number  of  scholars,  to 
1,280,914.  Tlie  schools  which  have  been  improved 
up  to  the  government  standard  are  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Lower-class  schools,  middle-class  schools, 
high  schools,  normal  schools,  special  schools,  col- 
le^,  and  universities. — ^The  number  of  middle- 
class  schools,   in  1871,  was  2,873    (for   boys 
2,740,  for  girls  133),  with  158,728  pupils  (boys 
151,656;  girls  7,072).  The  number  of  hi^  schools 
waB  273,  with  47,572  pupils ;  of  Uiese  only  one 
school  was  for  girls.    'Cne  number  of  normal 
schools  was  104  (87  for  males,  17  for  females) 
with  4346  students  (4,080  male  and  266  female). 
The  number  of  general  colleges,  in  1871,  was  44, 
of  which  24  were  government  colleges,  and  20 
private  and  aided  colleges.    The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  HouQ  government  colleges  was  1,854;  and 
in  the  private  colleges,  2,140,  making  a  total  of 
44  oolleffes,  with  3,994  students.  Besides  the  gen- 
eral oolkges,  there  were  10  law  colleges,  with 
684  students ;  5  colleges  of  medicine,  with  893 
students ;  4  colleges  of  civil  engineering,  with  549 
students.    Of  o&er  special  schools,  there  were  3 
schools  of  design  and  decorative  art :  one  at  Cal- 
cutta (with  50  students);  one  at  Madras ;  and  one 
at  Bombay  (with  90  students), besides  the  David 
^^sasoon  Industrial  School  at  Bombay,  with  101 
students.   The  progress  of  the  three  imiversities 
at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  from  the  time 
of  their  foundation,  in  1857,  to  1871,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table : 
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93 
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41 

52 
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36 

23 
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Female  education,  which  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  according  to  the  custom  of  ih» 
country,  received  a  strong  imnulse,  in  1866^ 
from  an  English  Unitarian  lady.  Miss  Carpenter, 
who  arrived  in  Bombay  in  that  year.  After 
making  a  tour  of  Guzerat,  and  holding  several 
meeting  in  Burat,  she  proceeded  to  Madras, 
where  me  enlisted  the  warm  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  Lord  Napier,  the  heutenant  gov- 
ernor of  that  province.  Upon  arriving  in  Cal- 
cutta she  convened  a  large  meeting,  which  was 
attended  by  most  of  the  prominent  government 
officials.  Hhe  succeeded  m  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  female  education ;  and,  under  her  direc- 
tion, a  number  of  female  schools,  and  also  ragged 
schools,  were  established.  For  an  account  oftha 
progress  of  education  in  India,  see  the  official 
StcSement  of  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress 
of  IndiOy  published  annually ;  also  the  several 
volumes  of  the  Annual  American  Cydopoedia; 
and  the  Report  <f  ike  U.  S.  Commissioner  (jf 
-Etfwcflrfton,  for  1873. 

INDIANA,  at  first  a  part  of  the  North-west 
Territory,  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  Indiana 
Territoiy,  organized  July  4.,  1800.  In  1805, 
Michigan  was  set  off  from  it ;  and,  in  1809,  Illi- 
nois, feaving  the  territorial  limits  the  same  as 
those  of  the  state  at  present.  Indiana  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  state,  Dec.  11.,  1816. 
Its  area  is  33,809  square  miles ;  and  its  popula- 
tion, in  1870,  was  1,680,637,  giving  it  the  sixth 
rank  among  the  United  States. 

Educational  History, — The  duty  of  the  state 
to  educate  its  children  was  early  recognized  in 
Indiana.  The  constitution  adopted  in  1816 
declared  the  general  diffusion  of  learning  and 
knowledge  through  a  community  to  be  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment,  to  provide  a 
law  for  a  general  system  of  education.  It  was 
not  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution, 
in  1851,  which  made  it  the  duty  of  th^  general 
assembly  to  **  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means, 
moral,  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural 
improvement,  and  to  provide  by  law  for  a 
general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and 
equally  open  to  all,"  and  which  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, that  we  have  any  permanent  record 
of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  public 
schools.  The  act  to  provide  for  a  "  general  and 
uniform  system  of  common  schools  "  was  passed 
Jime  14.,  1852  ;  but,  although  in  force  aiter  its 
publication  and  distribution,  it  did  not  become 
practically  operative  until  the  first  Monday  of 
April,  1853.    This  was  owing  to  a  discrepancy 
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l)etween  the  school  law  and  the  township  law,  so 
that  no  school  officers  for  the  township  could  be 
elected  until  the  time  for  the  regular  election 
of  the  township  trustees,  in  April.  This  law 
provided  for  the  consolidation  and  equalization 
of  the  school  funds,  and  for  the  organization  of 
fichool  corporations  by  civil  townships  instead  of 
by  districts,  and  also  gave  the  people  the  power 
to  assess  special  township  taxes,  tor  the  build- 
ing of  school-houses  and  for  the  continuance  of 
schools  after  the  public  funds  were  expended. 
William  C.  Larrabee  was  the  first  person  elected 
to  fill  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. He  inaugurated  the  system,  and  at 
this  time  served  two  years  from  November  8., 
1852.  Caleb  Mills  took  the  office  November  8., 
1854,  and  served  until  February,  1857.  He 
distributed  the  libraries  bought  with  the  pro- 
<»eds  of  the  tax  levied  for  that  purpose,  amqilg 
the  townships  of  the  state.  He  was  succeeded 
by  William  C.  Larrabee,  who  was  again  elected 
superintendent,  and  served  for  two  years,  from 
the  second  Tuesday  of  February,  1857.  During 
his  administration,  he  made  many  important 
recommendations  to  the  legislature,  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  receiving  reports  and  of  apportion- 
ing the  revenue.  Samuel  L.  Kugg,  his  successor, 
served  two  years,  from  the  second  Monday  of 
February,  1859.  In  his  term  of  office,  he  in- 
vestigated tlie  condition  of  the  school  funds,  and 
considered  plans  for  their  more  profitable  man- 
agement. Miles  J.  Fletcher  took  the  office  of 
state  superintendent,  February  14.,  1861.  In  the 
spring  of  1862,  he  was  killed  in  a  railway  ac- 
cident, and  Samuel  K.  Hoshour,  D.  D.,  by  ex- 
ecutive appointment,  filled  the  vacancy  from 
May  29.,  1872  imtil  his  successor  was  elected 
■and  quidified.  Samuel  K  Kugg  was  again 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  commencing 
November  21.,  1862;  but,  owing  to  an  amend- 
ment in  the  school  law,  changing  the  time  of  as- 
suming the  duties  of  the  office,  he  held  over  until 
March  15.,  1865.  Georae  W.  Hoss  succeeded, 
March  12.,  1865,  serving  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
He  administered  the  new  school  law,  and  replen- 
ished the  township  libraries.  Being  elected  for 
a  second  term,  he  held  office  until  October,  1868, 
when,  by  reason  of  his  resignation,  the  newly 
elected  officer,  Barnabas  0.  Hobbs  was  appointed 
to  fiU  out  the  term.  During  the  term  of  office 
of  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  Normal  School  was  opened, 
January  6.,  1870.  Milton  B.  Hopkins  took  the 
office,  March  15.,  1871,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Through  his  instrumentality,  a  law  was  passed 
■abolishing  the  office  of  county  examiner  and 
creating  that  of  county  superintendent.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  second  term, 
March  15.,  1873,  but  did  not  live  out  this  terra. 
He  died  in  August,  1874;  and  his  son,  Alexander 
C.  Hopkins,  by  executive  appointment,  filled  the 
vacancy,  from  August  20.,  1874,  until  March  15., 
1875,  when  James  H.  Smart,  the  present  incum- 
bent, entered  upon  the  duties  of  tne  office.  Six 
of  these  superintendents  are  now  living. 

School  System, — The  school  officers  of  the  State 
aj«  the  directors  of  the  districts  into  which  the 


townships  are  divided,  the  trustees  of  townships, 
members  of  boards  of  school  trustees  in  intxM^ 
porated  towns  and  cities,  county  superintendents, 
members  of  the  state  board  of  education,  and 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instmctioD. 
The  directors  of  scJiool  distrids  act  under  the 
authority  of  the  township  trustees,  and  exerdae 
quite  limited  powers.  They  preside  at  schod 
meetings,  take  charge  of  the  school  property, 
and  perform  other  duties  under  the  dih^on  of 
the  trustees.  Voters  at  school  meeting  ma? 
designate  other  branches  than  those  required  l^ 
the  school  law,  which  they  wish  to  be  tau^t  in 
their  respective  districts.  They  may  request  a 
trustee  to  remove  a  teacher,  and  they  may  peti- 
tion him  in  regard  to  ihe  repairing  or  removal 
of  a  school-house.  Tott^iship  trustees  are  ekcted 
by  the  people  annually,  and  are  the  school 
trustees  for  their  respective  townships.  It  is 
their  duty  to  take  cha^  of  the  schools,  empky 
teachers,  build  school-houses,  provide  fumituie, 
appai'atus,  etc.,  take  the  enumeration  of  the 
school  children,  and  to  cause  to  be  hekl,  m<mth- 
ly,  township  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  the 
teachers.  They  may  also  provide  township 
graded  schools  and  arrange  for  admission  into 
them  from  the  other  departments.  The  schod 
hoards  of  cities  and  towns  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers in  each.  Those  in  cities  are  appointed  bj 
the  conunon  council,  for  three  years,  one  mem- 
ber being  appointed  annually,  in  June.  Those 
in  towns  are  appointed  by  tie  dvil  trustee,  of 
the  town,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  city  trusteeB 
are  appointed.  School  matters  in  cities  and 
towns  are  more  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  school 
trusteee,  than  in  townsl^pB.  inasmuch  as  the 
law  does  not  provide  for  schjol  meetings  in  the 
former.  The  law  permits  school  boards  of  cities 
and  towns  to  employ  superintendents  for  their 
respective  corporations.  The  county  superin- 
ieiideni  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  connty 
commissioners,  biennially,  in  June  ;  and  he  most 
have  had  two  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching.  It  is  his  duty  to  examine  all  ap[^- 
cants  for  license  to  teach.  Tliese  ezaminatioDS 
are  held  on  the  last  Sunday  of  each  numtL 
The  branches  required  by  law  are  ortk^raphy, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  ^ec^phy.  ¥^^ 
grammar,  physiolo^,  and  United  States  history, 
it  is  his  duty  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  county 
at  least  once  each  year,  to  attend  townshin  i> 
Btitutes  at  least  once  each  month,  to  hold  & 
county  institute  aimually,  and  to  receive  reports 
from  school  trustees  and*  collate  the  same,  and 
forward  them  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  He  may  also  hear  and  detcamine 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  township  trustees, 
in  sundry  minor  matters;  and  finaUv,  he  has  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  schools  in  his 
county,  except  in  cities  and  towns  in  which 
superintendents  may  have  been  employed.  The 
state  hoard  (f  education  consists  of  the  state 
superintendent,  who  is,  ex  officio^  presidait ;  the 
governor ;  the  presidents  of  the  state  imiveisitj, 
the  normal  school,  and  Purdue  University; 
and  the  superintendents  of  the  three  laigeBt 
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cideB  of  the  state.  The  board  meets  as  often  as 
oocasion  may  mjuire.  It  appoints  the  trustees 
of  the  state  university  and  the  official  visitors 
of  the  normal  school.  It  prepares  printed  lists 
of  questions  which  are  sent  out  to  the  county 
superintendents  monthly,  and  which  are  by  them 
suoniitted  to  the  teachers  who  apply  for  licenses. 
The  state  board  is  also  empowered  to  grant 
to  teachers  of  high  character  and  standing,  state 
licenses  which  are  valid  for  life.  The  board 
takes  cognizance  of  such  other  educational  mat- 
ters as  may  properly  come  before  it,  and  makes 
such  recommendations  to  subordinate  officers 
and  to  the  legislature  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 
'JTie  siate  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
is  elected  by  the  qualilied  voters  of  the  state,  at 
a  general  election,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He 
is  chaiged  with  the  administration  of  the  system 
of  pubBc  instruction  and  with  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  business  relating  to  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state,  and  of  the  school  funds 
and  revenues  appropriated  for  their  support.  It 
is  his  duty  to  render  an  opinion,  in  writing,  to 
any  school  officer  so  desinng,  in  regard  to  the 
administration  or  construction  of  the  school  law. 
He  must  also  visit  every  county  in  the  state  and 
examine  the  auditor's  books  and  records,  relative 
to  the  school  funds,  revenues,  etc.  He  must 
confer  with  the  school  officers,  and  make  public 
addresses  as  occasion  may  require. 

School  Fund, — ^There  are  two  sources  of  rev- 
enue for  the  support  of  the  pubhc  scliools : 
(1)  the  interest  on  the  school  funds,  and  (2)  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  state  and  by 
local  authorities.  The  school  funds  are  divided 
into  two  classes :  ^I)  The  common-school  fund, 
the  sources  of  which  are  the  surplus  revenue 
fund,  the  saline  fimd,  the  bank  tax  fund,  the 
county  seminary  funds,  fines  assessed  for  breaches 
of  the  penal  laws  of  the  state,  aU  forfeitures 
which  may  accrue,  all  escheated  lands  and  es- 
tates, the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  swamp 
lauds,  granted  to  the  state  of  Indiana  by  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1850,  and  the  fund  arising 
from  the  1 14th  section  of  the  charter  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana ;  (2)  llie  congressional  town- 
ship fund,  which  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
16th  section,  in  each  township,  set  apart  to  the 
townships,  by  Congress,  for  school  purposes.  The 
common-school  fund  amounts  to  $6,313,247, 
and  the  congressional  township  fund  amounts  to 
$2,398,072,  making  the  total  school  fund  of  the 
state  $8,711,319.  These  funds  can  never  be 
diminished,  and  the  proceeds  of  them  must  be 
used  for  tuition  purposes  only. 

School  Taxes.  —  llie  state  levies  annually  a 
tax  of  16  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars, 
which,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  common-school 
fund,  is  apportioned  to  the  various  school  dis- 
tricts, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  in  each.  The  local 
authorities  have  also  the  right  to  levy  a  local 
school  tax  of  25  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  must  be  expended  in  the  township, 
town,  or  city,  in  which  it  is  levied.  They  have 
also  the  right  to  levy  a  local  tax  of  50  cents  on 


each  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  used  in  purchas- 
ing grounds,  building  school-houses,  and  supply- 
ing the  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  civil  authorities  in  cities 
and  towns  have  the  right  to  issue  bonds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  in  the 
purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  build- 
ings thereon  by  school  authorities.  There  can 
be  only  $50,000  worth  of  these  bonds  in  cir- 
culation at  any  one  time;  and,  when  issued, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  authorities  to  pro- 
vide for  their  payment,  by  the  levy  of  a  spe- 
cial tax  therefor,  provided  that  said  tax  shall 
not  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  more  than  50  cents 
on  each  one  hundred  dollars.  The  total  amount 
of  school  tax  possible  in  cities  and  towns,  in  any 
one  year,  under  the  law  of  the  state,  is  as 
follows : 

Btate  tax  on  each  $100 $0.16;  on  each  poll,  $0.50 

Local  tuition  tax  oneach  $100  0.25  **  *'  0.50 
"  special  "  *'  "  0.50  "  *«  1.00 
"     bond     "        "        "      0.50        "        "        1.00 

Total  amount $1.41 $3.00 

In  townships  the  limit  is  $1.1G. 

Educationcd  Condition, —  The  total  number 
of  district  schools  in  the  state  is  9^236 ;  of  city 
systems,  40;  of  town  systems,  202;  and  the 
number  of  school-houses  is  9,307.  The  number 
of  township  and  district  graded  schools  is  396 ; 
of  ungraded  schools,  8,940.  The  estimated  value 
of  school  property  is  $10,870,338.  The  follow- 
ing are  additional  items  of  the  school  statistics 
for  1875—6 : 

School  population,  white  maley,  340,514 

white  females,        317,434 

Total  white,  657,948 

colored  male?,  4,940 

colored  females,        4,848 

Total  colored,  9,788 

Total  school  popalatfon 667,736 

Nnmher  of  pupils  enrolled,  whites,      495,711 

colored,        6,651 

Total  enrollment 502,362 

Average  daily  attendance,  estimated  at 315,000 

Number  of  teacliers,  male  and  female 13,133 

Number  of  female  teachers,  estimated  tt 6,500 

School  ftind $8,799,191 

Total  receipts 4,948,879 

Expenditures  for  tuition 2,830,747 

Normal  JTistruction . — The  State  Normal  School 
at  Terre  Haute,  established  in  1870,  occupies 
one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  state. 
The  faculty  of  the  institution  embraces  9  in- 
structors, including  the  president ;  while  4  others 
are  employed  in  the  model  schools  connected 
with  it.  The  number  of  students,  from  Jan., 
1873,  to  Dec.,  1874.  was  over  401,  of  whom  187 
were  males,  and  214,  females.  ITie  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  that  had  received  instruction  in 
this  school,  from  1870  to  1875,  was  855.  Two 
courses  of  study  are  pursued :  one  elementary, 
including  the  branches  re<}uired  to  be  taught  in 
the  common  schools,  with  instruction  in  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  teaching ;  and  the  other  ad- 
vanced, including  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
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high  schools  of  the  state*  and  deeiffned  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  employment  in  these  schools. 
In  the  latter  course,  special  prominence  is  given 
to  the  study  of  languages,  especially  French  and 
and  German,  llie  Northern  Incuana  Normal 
School,  at  Valparaiso,  oiganized  in  1873,  is  a 
private  institution.  —  Teachers'  institutes  con- 
stitute, in  this  state,  a  very  important  instru- 
mentality for  the  professional  instruction  of 
teachers.  The  several  county  superintendents 
are  required  to  hold  a  county  teacbere*  institute 
at  least  once  a  year  in  each  county;  besides 
which,  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month, 
while  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  is  re- 
quired to  be  devoted  to  township  institutes.  In 
1875,  the  number  of  county  institutes  held  was 
91 ;  and  of  township  institutes,  4,080. 

Secondary  Instruction. — The  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  21  approved  hig^  schools  in  the  state 
was  reported,  in  1874,  as  13342 ;  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  was  350,  of  whom  223 
were  males,  and  127  females,  lliese  schools  are 
so  organized  as  to  be  preparatory  schools  to  the 
state  university.  No  uniform  course  of  study 
is  prescribed ;  but  the  candidates  for  admission 
to  ^e  university,  in  1874,  were  examined  in 
geography,  English  grammar  and  sentential 
analysis,  ^metry,  and  Latin,  including  Osesar 
and  Viigd.  In  a  table  appended  to  the  state 
report  for  1874,  9  private  or  denominational  in- 
stitutions for  secondary  instruction  are  enumer- 
ated, having,  in  the  aggregate,  810  students  in 
the  academic  classes,  ai^  547  in  the  preparatory 
departments.  Several  private  schools  and  acad- 
emies of  this  ^rade  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  in  1874.  There  were,  at  that 
time,  also,  10  business  colleges,  with  31  teachers 
and  1,697  pupils.  The  courses  of  study  in  these 
schools  ranged  from  6  months  to  5  years. 

Superior  Instruction. — First  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  grade,  stands  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity (q.  v.),  at  Bloomington,  which  is  closely 
connectedt  with  the  school  systems  of  the  state 
by  an  arrangement  which  admits  to  the  fresh- 
man class,  without  further  examination,  all 
ffraduates  of  hi^h  schools  approved  by  the  state 
Doard  of  education,  who  present  certificates  that 
they  have  passed  a  satiuactory  examination  in 
the  preparatory  course  of  study.  Other  institu- 
tions for  superior  instruction  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


NAME 


OoncordlA  College 

Earlham  College 

Ft.  Wayne  Ck)Uege. ... 

FrftnUin  College 

Hanover  College 

HarUville  University 
Indiana  Anbury  Univ. 
Moore's  Hill  College. 
N.  W.  Christian  Univ. 

Bidgeville  College 

StBonaventure's  Coll. 
St.  Meinrad's  College 
Union  Christian  Coll. 
Univ.  of  Notre  Dame. 
Wabach  College 


Location 


Fort  Wayne 

Richmond 

Fort  Wayne 

Franklin 

Hanover 

HartsviUe 

Oreencaatle 

Moore's  Hill 

Indianapolis 

Ridgeville 

Terre  Haute 

St.  Meinrad 

Merom 

Notre  Dame 

Crawfordsvllle 


When 

Religious 

found. 

denomina- 

ed 

tion 

1839 

Et.  Lnth. 

1857 

Frienda 

1846 

M.  Epis. 

1844 

Baptist 

1827 

Presb. 

1860 

U.  Breth. 

1832 

M.  Epis. 

1854 

M.  Epis. 

1857 

Chrittian 

1867 

F.  W.  Bap. 

1872 

B.C. 

1861 

B.C. 

1869 

Chriitttm 

1842 

B.C. 

1832 

Presb. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Insirwiwn.^ 
Purdue  University,  at  LA£ayette,iB  an  indastzia) 
university,  and  embraces  sdiools  of  agncoltuR. 
mechanics,  mining  and  engineering.  indoBtmt 
art,  and  militaiy  science ;  besides  this,  theit  s 
the  Terre  Haute  School  of  Industrial  Sdenor.at 
Terre  Haute.  The  schools  of  law  are  the  lav 
department  of  the  Indiana  University,  and  t^ 
law  school  of  the  North-western  Chnstiiii  Urn- 
versity ;  and  the  medical  schools  are  the  C-oUae 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Indiana,  the  u- 
diana  Medical  College,  connected  with  the  In- 
diana University,  and  the  Medical  CoD^  d 
Evansville. 

Special  Instruction. — ^This  department  d  edu- 
cation is  represented  tnr  the  Indiajia  InstitatioB 
for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Indiaiiap- 
olis,  which,  in  1874,  had  15  inatmcton  and 
333  students ;  and  the  Indiana  Institute  for  tk 
Blind,  at  Indianapolis,  which,  in  1874— 5,  had 
109  pupils,  and  a  corps  of  instructors  indudisg 
a  supermtendent,  5  teachers  in  the  Uteraiy  de- 
partment, 3  in  the  industrial,  and  3  in  the  mu- 
sical, besides  4  household  officers. 

Educatumal  Libraries. — ^The  total  number  oi 
volumes  in  the  various  educational  librarm  d 
the  state  \&  reported  as  357,545 ;  of  which  the 
township  libraries  contained  253,545  vdnmo. 
the  city  libraries  were  estimated  to  ooDtab 
50,000  volumes,  and  the  college  libraries,  b^M 
volumes.  1'he  law  does  not,  at  present  proTMt 
for  a  general  tax  for  the  support  of  pnbhc  libn- 
ries  ;  but  it  permits  the  founding  of  librair  as- 
sociations, and  authorizes  the  common  couiid^ 
of  cities  to  take  stock  in  such  aasociatioDa.  and 
levy  the  annual  tax  of  2  cents  on  eadi  $100  is 
support  of  the  same. 

Educational  Journals. — ^There  are  two  edfr 
cational  journals  published  in  the  state:  TV 
Indiana  School  Journal ^  the  official  organ  of  tk 
state  superintendent  of  public  instructioD;  and 
TTie  Northern  Indiana  Teacher ^  published  it 
South  Bend. 

INDIANA   ASBUBT   T7NIVEB8ITT, 
at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  conmienoed  in  1832,  and 
chartered  in  1837,  is  under  Methodist  E^naoopal 
control.    The  fint  class  mduated  in  1840.  It 
has  an  endowment  of  $180,000,  and  pfoperfy  to 
the  value  of  $150,000.    Tuition  is  free.  Tbeli- 
braries  contain  about  1 0,000  volumes.  The  inititii- 
tion  has  philosophical  and  chemical  apptnts 
and  a  cabmet  of  minerals  and  fossils.  Bou  sexes 
are  admitted.    The  regular  courses  are  the  das- 
sioEd  and  philosophiou,  but  an  elective  oouk 
may  be  pursued.    Opportunity  is  afiorded  for 
normal  instruction,  and  there  is  a  Biblical  oonzs 
for  theological  students.     Indiana  Medical  Col- 
lege is,  by  recent  action  of  the  proper  authw- 
ities,  made  the  medical  department  of  Aabmj 
University.    The  medical  school  is  located  at 
Indianapolis,  and  has  9  professors  and  6  lect- 
urers.   There  is  also  a  preparatory  department 
In  1875-6,  there  were  12  instructors,  509  in- 
dents (256  collate  and  253  preparatory),  9B^ 
565  alumni.    The  presidents  of  the  umvoatr 
have  been  as  follows :  Bishop  Matthew  Siinisoo* 
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D J).,  1839 — 48;  the  Rev.  Lucien  W.  Beny,  D.  D., 
1849—64;  the  Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  D.D.,  1854—7; 
Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  D.D.,  LL  D.,  1858—72; 
the  Bey.  Reuben  Andrus,  D.  D.,  1872 — 5;  and  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Martin,  D.  D.,  the  present  in- 

<mmbent,  appointed  in  1875. 

nn>IAK A  XJNlVifiBSITY,  at  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  was  chartered  as  a  oollege  in  1828, 
and  as  a  aniversity,  in  1839.  It  is  non-sectarian, 
beinff  under  state  control.  It  has  two  fine 
builcungB,  a  library  of  over  6,000  volumes,  a 
(diemical  laboratory,  a  museum  oontaininff  fos- 
sils, minerals,  zoological  specimens,  etc.,  and  pro- 
ductive funds  to  the  amount  of  3110,000;  besides 
which  it  receives  annual  appropriations  from  the 
state.  The  value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  ap- 
paratus is  $200,000.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
Besides  the  preparatory  and  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment, the  latter  having  a  classical  and  a  scien- 
tific course,  there  is  a  department  for  the  study 
of  law.  The  medical  department  was  discon- 
tinued in  1876.  The  number  of  instructors  and 
students  in  the  various  departments  of  the  in- 
stitution, in  1876,  was  as  follows : 

Departments  Instmctoni  Stodents 

Preparatory  4  142 

Col%iate  10  132 

law  2  36 

Total  16  310^ 

The  Rev.  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)  the 
president. 

INDIAN'S,  American.     The   earliest  at- 
tempt at  the  civilization  of  the  American  In- 
dians was  made  by  the  Spanish  government, 
in  Mexico  and  South  America,  at  the  time  of 
their  conquest,  when    the  sons  of  chiefs  and 
princes  in  Mexico  and  Peru  were  educated,  and 
endowed  with  the  rank  of  Spanish  nobles.  Many 
families  in  Spain,  to  this  day,  boast  of  their 
Mexican  or  Peruvian  descent.     Their  further 
education  was  conducted  throui^h  the  agency  of 
misBions,  the  most  celebrated  ofwhich  were  those 
of  Paraguay.    The   education   of   the  North 
Apkmcan  Indians  was  begun,  also,  by  Catholic 
missicmaries  in  Canada  aiui  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Mexico,  and  California.  It  has  been  piurtidpated 
in  gradually  by  other  denominations,  and  has 
followed  the  line  of  the  frontier  to  the  present 
time — the  religious  character  of  the  instruction 
imparted  being  gradually  eliminated  as  the  sepa- 
ration of   church  and  state  approached  com- 
pletion.   The  Puritans,  at  an  early  date,  estab- 
liihed  missions   at    Nantucket   and    Martha's 
Vineyard,  at  Newtown  and  Plymouth,  Mass., 
^  in  Connecticut,  the  laborers  princh)ally  be- 
Mg  the  MayhewB,  Eliot,  Cotton,  and  ^rgeant. 
I^  famous  Indian  Bible  of  Eliot  was  prepEu^d 
by  him  for  the  instruction  of  converts.    The  In- 
<han  School  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  now  Dartmouth 
poflege,  and  Harvard  University,  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation,  gave  instruction  to  Indians,  the 
latter  with  the  intention  of  using  them  as  teachers 
w  their  own  race.    Only  one  Indian,  however, 
om  erer  graduated  there —  Caleb  Cheeshahteau- 
muck,  in  1665.    The  Brainerds,  who  labored  in 


New  Jersey  and  Penn^lvania,  the  Moravians, 
among  the  Delawares,  and  the  Society  of  Friends, 
have  all  produced  results  more  or  lees  important. 
Nearlv  ail  of  the  large  Protestant  denonunations 
have  labored  in  this  field,  either  separately  or 
through  associations  oiganized  for  mis  special 
purpose.  The  Episcopalians  established  an 
Oneida  mission ;  and,  the  Methodists,  in  1819, 
founded  missions  among  the  Wyandots, 
Iroquois,  Creeks,  Ottawas,  Shawnees,  Dakotas, 
and  the  Indians  of  Oregpn.  The  Southern 
Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  in  1837,  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  American 
Indian  Missionary  Association.  Baptist  Home 
Missionaiy  Society,  and  the  Southern  Baptists 
have  also  established  missions  and  done  effective 
work.  The  Catholics,  also,  have  not  been  be- 
hindhand in  their  efforts  to  educate  the  savaces 
of  North  America.  Their  missionaries,  Le 
Jeune,  Lalemant,  Breboeuf ,  and  Marquette  were 
pioneers  in  the  woric;  and  their  labors,  extending 
from  Canada  along  the  frontier  to  Texas,  form 
an  exciting  story  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice. 
In  the  Umted  States,  the  Indians  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  their  smroundings 
and  consequent  mode  of  life ;  namely,  (1)  those 
who  are  closely  and  entirely  surrounded  bv 
whites ;  (2)  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains,  who  stiU 
adhere  to  their  nomadic  mode  of  life ;  and  (3)  an 
intermediate  class  having  the  whites  on  one 
side  and  the  wild  tribes  on  the  other.  It  is  in 
this  last  dass  only  that  the  experiment  of  civil- 
ization is  operative,  the  reclaiminff  of  the  first 
class  beiuff  considered  accomplished,  and  that  of 
the  second  class,  impracticable.  1'he  following 
figures  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1874 : 

Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  those  in  Alaska 275,003 

Number  of  school  buildings  upon  Indian  res- 
ervations          232 

Number  of  schools  npon  Indian  reservations         346 

Number  of  scholars:  males  5,797;  females 

6,161 10,968 

Number  of  teachers 407 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read :  adults, 

1,392,  vouths  2,616 4,008 

Number  of  Indians  who  have  learned  to  read 

during  the  year 961 

It  win  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  the 
proportion  of  scholar^,  among  the  Indians,  is 
about  1  in  eveiy  26.  Of  those  in  New  York, 
141 8,  out  of  a  total  of  5,140,  attend  school.  These 
Indians,  of  course,  being  few  in  number  and 
every-where  surrounded  by  civilization,  have  un- 
usual advantages  over  their  brethren  of  the  Far 
West.  The  total  number  of  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  excluding  those  of  New  Tork,  is 
18,505 ;  scholars,  2,599,  or  about  1  in  7.  It  is  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  however,  that  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  attempts  at  education 
have  been  made.  (See  Indian  Territory.)  The 
prospect  of  the  education  and  final  civilization 
of  the  Indians  brought  under  the  charge  of  the 
agencies,  is  considered  promising;  thoiu;h  the 
want  of  funds,  and  the  difficulty  the  Lidians 
have  to  encounter  in  learning  a  strange  language, 
have   thus  far   retarded  weir  progress.    The 
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number  of  Indians  in  British  America  is  esti-  {  chiefly  by  natives,  in  their  vemaetilar.  bat  alao 
mated  at  150,000.  For  information  in  regard  to  *  learning  English.  The  number  cf  pupils  enidled 
them,  see  the  articles  on  the  several  British  '  in  these  schools  was  estimated  at  2,5()0 ;  and  ti& 
provinces  of  North  America.  average  attendance,  at  2,000.    The  sdiool  fcmd 

INDIAN  TERBITOBT,  an  unorganized  amounted  to  $2,909,113,  upon  which  theanninl 
portion  of  the  United  States,  embracing  an  area  j  interest  was  $161,889.  —  The  Choctairs  tid 
of  68,901  square  miles.  In  1870,  the  population  {  Chickasaws,  numbering  about  22,000,  in  187i 
was  stated  at  68,152,  of  whom  2,409  were  ,  had  67  day  schools,  chiefly  boarding-schoob. » 
whites,  6,378  colored, and  59,367  Indians;  of  the  |  which  the  estimated  attendance  was  1,650.  Ih 
latter,  24,967  were  living  on  reservations,  the  \  Creeks  had  31  schools,  with  750  pupils;  and  the 
nomadic  Indians  being  estimated  at  34,400.  '  Seminoles.  5  schools,  with  about  1 20  pajak  — 
Indian  Territory  was  set  apart  by  the  act  of    The  Cherokees  maintain  a  female  aeminaiy.vhh 


Congress,  passed  June  30.,  1834.  for  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians. 
This  act  declared  that  **all  that  part  of  the 


about  70  pupils ;  also  an  orphan  asylum,  pro- 
viding for  about  100  children.  Mission  sckxk 
are  supported  in  the  other  agencies,  as  follows: 


United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  not  Quapaw  Agency ^  3  mission  schools  (on  the  ic- 
within  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  or  dustrial  plan]  and  one  day  sdiool,  with  a  to^ 
the  territory  of  Arkansas",  should  for  the  pur-  enrollment  oi  232  pupils ;  Sac  ftnd  Fox  Agency, 
poABSof  the  act  be  considered  the  Indian  country,  a  manual-labor  school,  with  28  pupils,  and  the 
This  vast  tract  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  \  Shawnee  day  school,  with  20  pupils ;  Osn^ 
the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803 ;  but  the  Indian  Aaency,  a  manual  labor  school,  with  90  m- 
territory  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  for-  '  pils,  a  mission  school,  with  35  pupils,  a  dar 
mation  of  states  and  territories  out  of  it ;  so  that,  !  school  for  the  Kaws,  with  54  pupils,  and  a 
at  present,  it  is  comparatively  of  small  extent.  boardincschool ;  Wichita  Agency  j  2  schools,  one 
Educational  Condition.  —  Indian  Territory  a  day  scnool,  and  the  other  a  boarding-ecbool. 
comprises  six  agencies  and  thirty-six  different  whole  attendance  111  pupils;  Kiotra  Agew^, 
nations  and  tribes,  numbering  (according  to  the  2  boardin^^hools,  having  84  pupils.  —  See 
report  of  the  U.  S.  (.bmmissioner  of  Education    Report  of  U.  S.  CcmmissUmer  <f  Education  for 

for  1874)  over  76,000  persons.    The  total  num-    1874.    

ber  of  schools,  in  1874,  was  172,  with  177  build-  INDIVIDUALITY,  that  distinction  of 
in^,  189  teachers,  and  4,727  pupils.  The  four  character  which  is  produced  by  mental  or  moral 
principal  nations  of  the  territory  (under  the  care  peculiarities.  The  value  of  this  element  of 
of  the  Union  Agency)  are  the  Cherokees,  re-  character,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  can  hardhr  be 
ported  as  numbering  1 7,2 17  persons  (including  ,  overestimated.  Goethe  considered  that  its  pre?- 
1,300  colored),  the  Seminoles, 2, 433;  the  Creeks,  i  ervation  and  development  should  be  the  sole 
about  13,000  (including  2,000  colored) ;  and  the  '  end  of  a  true  education ;  and  Mill  declares  that 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  (confederated),  22,000.  ,  it  is  the  great  want  of  our  time.  Its  rarity. 
These  nations  occupy  a  territory  that  has,  in  the  '  however,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  ley- 
aggregate,  an  area  of  28,000,000  acres,  of  which  j  eling  tendency  of  the  ace  in  which  we  live.  The 
about  150,000  are  under  cultivation.  Each  na-  average  experience  of  the  world  at  any  period, 
tions  has  its  own  school  system,  including  su^ier-  is  embodied  in  the  prevailing  customs  of  tiat 
intendeiits,  school  board,  etc.  The  Cherokees  '  period.  In  that  sphere,  the  great  bulk  of 
are  the  most  advanced.  Their  system  embraces 
a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by 
the  national  council  for  a  term  of  two  years;  and 
a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  four  members 
including  the  superintendent,  who  is  a  member 
ex  officio.  It  is  empowered  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  to  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be 
used.  The  common  schools  are  divided  into 
three  grades :  primary,  intermediate,  and  gram- 
mar schools.  The  school  year  consists  of  nine 
months  and  a  half,  commencing  on  the  first 


world's  activities  move  with  unthinking  regu- 
larity,— the  force  of  education  making  it  natural. 
and  absorption  in  the  struggle  for  exktence 
allowing  no  time  for  any  thoi^t  of  change.  TV 
increase  of  facilities  for  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
also,  adds  directly  to  the  coercive  power  of 
public  opinion  by  extending  its  sway;  and. 
while  it  enlarges  the  sphere  of  custom  renden 
its  influence  more  uniform  and  more  difficnh 
to  be  opposed.  Yet  its  boundaries  murt  be 
steadily  extended,  or  life  d^nerates  into  men? 
routine.    To  the  man  of  individuality,  whether 


Monday  in  March,  and  is  divided  into  two  terms  as  artist,  poet,  preacher,  philosopher,  or  thinker 
of  twenty  weeks  each.  The  regular  school  day  |  of  any  kind,  is  committed  the  task  of  enlarein? 
ia  six  hours ;  but  for  pupils  under  eight  years  of  ;  that  erohere,  and  setting  up  new  ideals.  In  dai^ 
age,  it  is  only  four  nours.  The  school  age  is  [  life,  also,  a  thousand  emergencies  arise,  deniand- 
from  6  to  18.  All  teachers  are  required  to  be  i  ing  instant  action  for  which  experience  farnisbtf 
examined  and  licensed  by  the  board  of  education.  I  no  guide.  The  ordinary  mmd  is  paial.neA 
There  are  3  school  districts,  each  having  a  school  '  and  turns  instinctively  to  the  man  of  jjaiius.  or 
commissioner,  who  has  the  general  management  exceptional  power,  for  guidance.  Indiriduanty 
and  supervision  of  all  the  schools  in  his  district ;  thus  becomes  the  pioneer  of  progress.  When 
but  an  appeal  from  his  decisions  may  be  taken  we  remember,  further,  that  individuality  ft^ 
to  the  board  of  education.  In  1874,  there  were  nishes  the  common  around  on  which  genios  ud 
in  the    Cherokee   nation,    68    schools,  taught  I  insanity  meet,  and  &at  its  cultivation,  accoidiqE 
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as  it  18  proper  or  improper,  may  minister  in  a 
hundred  ways  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
the  individual  and  the  race,  or  to  untold  misery 
for  the  onet  and  loss  to  the  other,  its  claim  for 
consideration  in  any  educational  scheme  will  not 
probabbr  be  denied.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  dimculty  of  properly  treating  it  is  com- 
mensurate with  Its  importance,  the  consider- 
ation of  it  going,  as  it  does,  to  the  very  root  of 
every  system  of  education.  All  educational  plans 
presuppose  uniformity  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  to  be  subjected  to  their  influence.  Their 
fundamental  principles,  being  only  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  observation  of  a  large  number 
of  individual  instances,  necessarily  employ  them- 
selves with  the  resemblances  to  be  found  among 
those  instances,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  di£fer- 
ences.  The  question  always  is,  "Under  given 
circumstances,  how  would  a  majority  of  minds 
act?",  little  attention  being  paid  to  the  minority. 
And  the  larger  the  majority,  the  more  readily  is 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  their  tmiform  action 
accepted  as  a  rule,  and  the  less  likelihood  is 
there  that  any  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  in- 
significant minority.  Yet  it  is  in  this  minority, 
that  the  minds  po^essed  of  decided  individuality 
will  be  found.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  private 
instrucUon  would  produce  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  developing  exceptional  powers;  but  cir- 
cumstances frequently  do  not  admit  of  this,  and 
the  teacher,  in  that  case,  must  endeavor  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency,  as  far  as  possible,  by  special 
attention.  For  that  highest  from  of  individuality, 
called  eenius,  the  ominary  school  S3rstem  can, 
probab^,  do  little  in  the  way  of  direction,  its 
very  nature  leading  it   to  reject  all  external 

Siidance ;  it  is  a  law  unto  itaeU.     (See  Genius.) 
at  for  that  great  army  of  thinkers  and  work- 
ers whose  peculiar  fitness  for  special  pursuits 
is  early  manifested,  and  whose  eamestne*  and 
patient  labor,  in  a  thousand  varied  ways,  are 
daily  enlarging  the  domain  of  knowledge,  the 
advantage  of  a  well-digested  course  of  study  and 
moral  training  can  hardly  be  questioned.    One 
of  the  most  effective  aids  for  resisting  the  tend- 
ency to  reduce^  all  minds  to  uniformity,  and  for 
giving  to  individuality  its  due  prominence,  con- 
aists  m  keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  mod- 
em idea  of   education ;    namely,  that  it  is  a 
development  from  within  of  capacities  there 
existing.    The  mind  is  not  a  vessel  into  which 
knowledge  is  to  be  poured  till  it  is  full,  but  a 
plant  on  which  education  is  to  act,  as  the  sun 
and  rain  act,  drawing  out  and  expanding  it  into 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit,  according  to  the  plan  on 
which  U  is  constructed.     And  just  as  the  gar- 
dener places  different  plants  in  different  soils, 
and  sQDJects  them  to  varying  amounts  of  sun- 
shine and  moisture,  expecting  diversity  of  results, 
and  recognizing  in  that  diversity  his  success,  so 
the  teacher,  while  subjecting  all  to  the  same 
general  treatment,  as  the  gardener  does,  should 
seek  to  vary  his  methods,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate ihem  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  pupils 
binder  his  care.    The  first  step  to  this  end  must 
be  a  determination  of  what  those  peoiliarities 


are.  In  this  search,  many  circumstances  may 
temporarily  mislead  him.  In  his  first  day's  ac- 
quamtance  with  a  pupil,  for  instance,  he  may 
mncy  he  discovers  m  nim  a  natural  aptitude  for 
a  particular  study,  which  a  longer  acquaintance 
wul  show  to  be  due  to  some  slight  previous 
training  in  that  study  —  in  which  case  the  apt- 
itude will  entirely  disappear  as  soon  as  he  has 
reached  the  end  of  his  fortuitous  knowledge; 
or  he  may  discover,  toward  some  particular 
branch,  a  disinclination  which  is  only  the  natural 
disgust  or  reaction  of  the  mind  on  account  of 
the  too  early  presentment  of  that  branch  to  his 
immature  powers ;  or,  in  a  third  case,  an  incli- 
nation may  be  shown,  which  is  produced  solely 
by  some  poetical  aspect  of  the  study,  due  to 
early  experience  or  association,  and  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  essential  nature  of  that  study% 
A  boy,  in  this  way,  for  instance,  might  show  a 
quasi-love  for  botany  from  having  been  brought 
up  among  flowers,  the  forms  and  colors  of  which 
appealed  powerfully  to  his  love  of  beauty ;  or  a 
similar  love  of  astronomy  or  microscopy  from 
having  had  the  run  of  an  observatory  or  an  opti* 
cian's  shop.  But  no  teacher  of  discernment  will 
long  be  deceived  by  such  superficial  knowledge 
or  inclination,  if  opportunities  for  examination 
are  afforded  him.  A  more  dangerous  misap- 
prehension, however,  exists  frequently  in  regard 
to  moral  powers.  This  often  happens  in  cases  of 
what  may  be  called  negative  individuality  — 
cases  in  which  the  faculties  necessary  for  the 
future  well-being,  instead  of  being  abnormally 
developed,  seem  to  be  entirely  wanting.  These 
mistakes,  unfortunately,  are  common,  and  are 
attended  with  the  gravest  consequences.  An 
obtrusive  show  of  virtue  rouses  suspicion  at 
once,  and  leads  to  detecti(\;  but  the  want  of  it 
is,  in  many  cases,  easy  of  concealment,  and, 
escaping  notice,  escapes,  also,  correction,  and  the 
error  appears  later  in  life,  bringing  disgrace  and 
ruin.  Dishonesty,  both  in  word  and  deed,  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  these  defects  of  character. 
Tyrannical  government  in  childhood  and  early 
youth  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  this  evil.  Self- 
preservation,  the  strongest  instinct  of  its  nature, 
leads  the  child  to  the  use  of  deception  as  a 
shield  from  punishment ;  and  it  uses  it  the  more 
readily  because  it  cannot  understand  the  base- 
ness of  it. 

Having  determined  the  pupil's  distinguish- 
ing trait,  the  treatment  should  be  a  partial  cul- 
tivation of  the  prominent  faculty,  witn  a  special 
cultivation  of  the  others.  An  entire  suppression 
of  this  ruling  faculty  would  result  in  disgust 
with  the  enforced  attention  given  to  the  others ; 
while  an  exclusive  cultivation  of  it  —  which 
is  almost  always  the  result,  when  the  pupil  is 
aUowed  to  "follow  his  inclination" — would  end 
only  in  one-sidedness,  or  want  of  balance.  As 
the  constant  disposition  of  the  pupil,  under  the 
treatment  here  prescribed,  would  be  to  neglect 
the  distasteful  studies  for  the  favored  one,  the 
efforts  of  the  teacher  should  be  exerted  to  make 
the  former  as  attractive  as  possible,  by  con- 
stant references  to  the  latter  by  way  of  iUustra- 
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tion.  By  a  skillfal  teacher,  this  may  be  done  to 
a  greater  extent  than  miffht  at  first  appear.  A 
judicious  system  of  rewaras,  also,  might  be  de- 
vised, to  favor  proficiencv  in  the  studies  likely 
to  be  neglected.  In  the  elaboration  of  the 
plan,  specific  rules  will  be  of  little  use.  llie 
niffhly  developed  faculties,  mental  and  moral, 
exist  in  such  varied  combination,  and  the  daily 
circumstances  and  influences  surround  and 
govern  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  of  each  case, 
a  complicated  problem,  requiring  special  study. 
The  general  plan,  therefore,  can  only  be  incQ- 
cated,  and  its  fulfillment  committed  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.  In  it,  he  will  find 
ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  and  in- 
genuity. His  genius  for  teaching  will  be  no- 
where more  apparent.  —  In  addition  to  the 
case  of  negative  individuality,  there  is  another, 
which  ma^  be  called  that  of  general  negative 
individuahty,  in  which  the  facilities  are  evenly 
developed,  but  are  all  below  the  average.  This 
condition  is  equivalent,  in  its  results,  to  that  of 
a  mind  with  faculties  of  normal  strength,  too 
«venly  developed,  the  resulting  character,  in 
both  cases,  being  one  of  mediocnty,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  general  want  of  decision  or  in- 
firmity of  purpose.  Such  chaiacters  are  never 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  mind. 
Their  ne^tive  virtue  becomes  as  injurious  as 
positive  vice ;  for,  as  all  men  are  compeUed  con- 
stantly, under  stress  of  daily  circumstances,  to 
act,  the  action  of  such  persons  is  never  their  own, 
but  is  merely  a  reflection  of  that  of  the  more 
powerful  minds  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 
The  demagogue  and  the  quack  find  in  such 
characters  their  pliant  instruments.  This  result, 
therefore,  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  in 
every  country  especially,  where  politicu  power 
in  the  hands  of  tne  masses  is  great  or  increasing. 
The  teacher's  duty,  in  this  case,  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  all,  it  being  nothing  less  than 
the  creation  of  individuality.  This  object,  how- 
ever, is  worthy  of  his  highest  efforts,  since  the 
element  he  is  endeavoring  to  evoke  is  ^e  most 
valuable  of  all  ^e  products  of  a  true  education 
— the  personal  quality  whose  moral  aspect  is 
self-respect,  as  well  as  self-reliance,  and  which 
constitutes  the  surest  basis  for  a  correct  life, 
whether  as  an  individual  or  a  citizen.  (See 
Ohabactbr,  Discernmrnt  of.) 

IKDO-QEBHANIO  LANaUAQES.  The 
name  Indo- Germanic  is  applied  to  a  larse  num- 
ber of  languages  which  comparative  philology 
has  proved  to  be  of  a  common  origin.  It  was 
chosen  to  indicate  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
eastern  (India)  and  the  western  (Germany |  bound- 
ary of  ^e  extent  of  these  languages.  Since  the 
Celtic  has  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
family,  the  name  is  no  longer  adequate,  and 
other  names,  as  Aryan,  Indo-European,  Japhetic, 
Sanskritic,  have  been  proposed  and  sometimes 
used  instead  of  it;  but  still  Indo-Germanic  is 
the  name  generaUy  preferred  by  writers  on  the 
subject — ^The  Indo-Germanic  languages,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  consent  of  all  prominent 
wnters  on  the  subject,  embrace  the  following 


branches :  (1)  Germanic  or  Teutome ;  (2)  Ssric: 
r3)  Lithuanic ;  (4)  CeUic  (Irish  etc);  (5)  Italk 
(Latin  etc.) ;  (6)  Greek ;  (7)  Iranian  or  ren)a&: 
(8)  Sanskritic  or  Indian.  S<Mne  writen  add  m 
Illyrian  branch,  of  which  the  modem  AlbtmiB 
is  regarded  as  a  relic  ;  others  divide  somewbt 
differently,  r^ording  the  Slavic  and  litlnianiu 
not  as  two  different  branches,  but  as  ociy  q» 
branch;  but  they  all  affree  as  to  the  affinltj  d 
the  eight  branches  whidi  have  been  enumenud 
From  the  time  when  Cyrus  founded  the  Fermi 
empire  until  the  present  day,  nearly  all  the  lad- 
ing civilized  nations  of  the  ^obe  have  qxtksi 
Indo-Germanic  languages,  and  to-day  these  hD- 
guages  are  the  vehicle  of  thou^t  for  ottrir 
all  Europe  (the  only  exceptions  being  the  Tnik- 
ish,  the  Hungarian,  the  Finnish,and  the  Bmpt 
languages),  for  the  entire  civilized  p(»mlat>0D<i 
America  and  Australia,  and  for  the  lai^  po- 
tion of  Asia.  The  comparative  skxtdj  of  tk 
Indo-Germanic  languages  has  cast  a  great  <ktl 
of  light  upon  all  the  languages  which  are  taoibi 
in  the  Ei^lish-speaking  world — the  vernacuk. 
the  daasiad,  and  the  foreign.  Not  ooij  (kw 
this  study  convey  a  clearer  view  than  was  kt 
merly  attainable  of  the  peculiar  kinship  ezittDi 
between  all  these  languages,  but,  eqpecialhfk 
the  aid  of  the  Sanskrit,  explains  many  paints 
which  were  formerly  obscure,  and  eni^  tie 
student  to  trace  the  origin  and  gradual  pow^ 
of  most  of  the  grammatiad  forms.  The  inloeBoe 
is  most  apparent  in  the  Latin  and  the  Greet 
ihd  relations  of  which  to  the  family  have  hm. 
best  set  forth  by  Corssen  {Ladeinische  Sjfiraik 
and  G.  Curtius  (Qriechische  Etymologiey  Tls 
standard  grammars  of  these  languages,  eflpedalk 
those  written  durinff  the  last  twenfy  veais,  hxt 
generaUy  been  benSted  by  the  results  d  cotB- 
parative  philology;  and  teachers  who  undasUod 
the  chief  Indo-Germanic  languages  find  it  euf. 
without  any  need  of  additional  time,  to  ooo- 
bine  with  instruction  in  Latin  and  Qn^i 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  Indo-GenBiak 
system.  And  it  is  safe  to  say,  that,  hoio^cBik 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  grammarian  to 
surpass,  or  even  to  e^ual,  the  best  Latin  and 
imars  now  m  use,  unless  he  poanes 
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a  good  Knowledge  of  the  relaticm  of  t&  daoe 
to  other  Indo-Germanic  languages,  and  eq)ecBBf 
to  Sanskrit  —  The  study  of  En^iah  in  tke 
lower  grades  of  instruction  has  be^  indireetk 
benefited  by  the  progress  of  these  reaeudieL 
because  to  them  we  are  largely  indebted  fori 
more  intelligent  class  of  teadiers,  and  a  maei 
superior  6iiMB  of  text4xx)k8.    In  the  moread^ 
vanced  grades  of   instruction,    the   coone  d 
studies  can  be  so  arranged — and  notable  «• 
tempts  have  recently  been  made  in  this  dira> 
tion — as  to  embrace  an  introduction  of  tbeita- 
dent  to  a  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  book 
of  the  chief  results  of  Indo-Germanic  philok^ 
(See  English,  Study  op.)  More  detailed  infer 
mation  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Max 
Mttller's,  and   in   W.  D.  Whitney's  LtxtiB^ 
on  Languages,    Comparative  granuoan  d  ^ 
Indo-Germanic  languages  have  hem  wiitteslf 
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topp,  Schleicher,  and  Rapp ;  a  dictionary,  by 
^ick.  A  collection  of  comparative  grammais  on 
ie  eight  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
uages  was  b^un  in  1876  (Bibliothek  indo- 
ermanischer  (xrammattkent  Leipsic),  and  will 
mbrace  (1)  Indian  Grammar,  by  Whitney; 
I)  Iranian  Grammar,  by  Hiibechmann  ; 
i)  Greek  Grammar,  by  Meyer;  (4)  Italic 
Grammar  (embracing  Latin,  etc.)  by  Bilcheler ; 
>)  German  Grammar,  by  Sievers;  (6)  Irish 
Celtic)  Grammar,  by  Windish  ;  (7)  Lithuanian 
Grammar,  by  Leskien  ;  (8)  Slavic  Grammar,  by 
ieskien.  An  introductory  volume  by  E.  Sievers 
Dntains  the  OuUities  of  Phonetic  Physiology 
Gfrundzuge  der  Lautphysiologie)  as  an  intro- 
uction  to  the  study  of  the  phonology  of  the 
ndo-Gernianiclanguages. 

INDI7CTIVS  METHOD,  in  education,  is 
)ut  another  name  for  the  (developing  method 
q.  v.).  It  is  80  called  because  it  is  based  upon 
he  principle  of  logical  induction,  or  the  process 
d  deriving  general  principles  from  an  observa- 
ion  and  comparison  of  inmvidual  facts.  Instead 
)f  teaching  oefinitions,  principles,  and  rules  ar- 
)itrarily,  and  illustrating  ^em  by  facts,  the 
teacher  who  uses  the  inductive  method,  calls  the 
ittention  of  the  pupil  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
ihe  facts  to  enable  him  to  find  the  principle  or 
rule  for  himself.  The  learning  of  the  defimtion, 
nrhich,  in  the  deductive  method,  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  done,  in  the  inductive  method,  is  the  last 
step  in  the  process.  Most  text-book«(  follow  the 
deductive  method ;  but  the  most  effective  ele- 
mentaiy  instruction  is  inductive. 

VSmUaHSLlAL    schools.       llie    term 
ifidustrial  education  is  used  to  designate  the 
training  of   pupils,  not  only  in  the  common 
tranches  of  instruction,  but  in  certain  industrial 
or  business  pursuits.     An  industrial  school^  in 
the  widest  sense  of  ^e  word,  denotes  any  school 
for  teaching  one  or  several  branches  of  industiy ; 
bnt  the  special  schools  of  this  kind,  and,  ia  par- 
ticular, those  of  a  higher  grade,  are  more  gener- 
ally comprised  under  the    name  of   technical 
Winools   (see    Technical   Education);  and  the 
name  industrial  school  is  usually  restricted  to 
a  school  for  neglected  children,  in  which  training 
in  manual  labor  or  industrial  pursuits  constitutes 
a  prominent  featiure  of  the  plan  of  education. 
The  common  schools,  however,  sometimes  have 
<5^88e8,  in  which  children  are  instructed  in  cer- 
tain industrial  pursuits.    The  idea  of  providing 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  manual  labor 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  desire  to  enable 
poor  children  to  earn  as  early  as  possible  their 
^aily  bread.  In  En^nd,  Chief  Justice  Hale  rec- 
ommended, about  1676,  to  parliament  to  estab- 
1^  in  every  parish  an  industrial  school.     In 
1'705,  Locke  laid  before  the  English  parliament  a 
plan  to  counteract  the  spread  of  pauperism,  and 
to  this  end,  proposed  the  establisnment,  in  each 
Pjrish,  of  labor  schools  in  which  the  children  of 
^  poor,  from  3  to  14  years  of  age,  were  to  find 
*^^"^ng,  board,  support,  and  occupation.   Parlia- 
naent,  however,  rejected  the  bill  which  embodied 
this  idea,  and  a  similar  attempt  made,  in  1 796,  by 


Pitt,  equally  failed.  In  Italy,  canon  Odescalchi 
foundea,  in  1686,  a  great  clM^itable  institution 
under  the  name  Ospizio  apostolico  di  San 
Michele,  which,  besides  other  departments,  con- 
tained an  industrial  school  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  The  girls  were  instructed  in  needle-work ; 
and  a  number  of  workshops  were  fitted  up  for 
the  boys,  among  which  they  were  at  liberty  to 
choose.  This  example  was  f  oUowed  by  many  other 
institutions,  and  the  instruction  of  girls  in  house- 
work and  needle-work,  and  of  the  boys  in  some 
mechanical  trade,  became  a  general  feature  of  the 
Italian  orphan  and  foundlii^  asylums.  The  first 
practical  attempt,  in  Germany,  was  made  by 
A.  H.  Francke,  who  introduced  in  his  pceda- 
gogium  instruction  in  turning  and  elass-grmding. 
An  attempt  made  by  Hecker,the  rounder  of  the 
fiist  real  school,  to  train  his  pupils  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mulberry-trees  and  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms, was  abandoned  soon  after  his  death.  The 
Austrian  educator  Kindermann  conceived  the 
idea  of  introducing  industrial  instruction  into 
the  common  school,  and  succeeded,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  in  organizing  industrial  schools  in 
more  than  200  places.  The  proposition  that 
all  children  should  receive  at  school  instruction 
in  manual  labor,  as  well  as  in  book  learning, 
found  an  influential  supporter  in  the  philoso- 
pher Kant,  and  the  scheme  of  national  educa- 
tion proposed  by  Fichte  hkewise  combined 
learning  with  labor.  Pestalozzi  also  endeavored 
to  train  his  pupils  in  various  industrial  arts 
as  well  as  in  b(K>k8;  and  his  ideas  were  more 
fully  carried  out  by  Fellenberg,  and  especiaU^ 
by  WehrlL  Salzmann,  in  the  famous  insti- 
tution of  Schnepfenthal,  cave  to  his  pupils, 
outside  of  the  regular  school  hours,  manual 
work  in  the  garden  and  fields-exercises  in  turn- 
ing and  plamng,  in  basket-making,  and  other  oc- 
cupations of  a  similar  character.  In  Wtirtem- 
berg,  the  government  took  great  interest  in  the 
labor  school,  and  ordered  that  schools  of  this 
kind  should  be  oiganized  in  connection  with 
every  common  school,  and  that  all  the  girls 
shomd  be  instructed,  during  three  or  four  hours 
a  week,  in  needle-work.  In  several  other  states  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  Sweden,  Belgium,  and 
other  countries,  courses  in  industrial  education 
have  been  arranged  on  a  laige  scale,  in  close 
connection  with  the  conunon  schools;  and  the 
children  are  trained  not  only  for  the  common 
pursuits  of  life,  but  for  the  special  branches  of 
mdustry  prevailing  in  their  particular  locality. 
The  idea  that  the  pupils  of  common  schools 
should  be  trained  in  maustrial  occupations  was 
also  conceived  by  Froebel,  the  founder  of  the 
kindergarten  ;  and  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic 
adherents,  Georgens,  endeavored  to  develop  this 
idea  theoretical^,  as  well  as  practically.  The 
German  teachers'  convocation  to  which  an  elab- 
orate plan  for  embodying  manual  labor  with 
the  course  of  instruction  in  common  schools  was 
submitted,  refused  to  commit  itself  in  favor  of 
any  such  scheme ;  but  it  adopted  a  declaration 
that  the  (question,  what  kinds  of  labor  should  be 
admitted  mto  the  course  of  instruction,  how  they 
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should  be  organized,  and  in  what  order  they 
should  follow  one  another,  is  one  of  the  great 
educational  questions  of  the  day. — One  branch 
of  industrial  pursuits,  needle-work,  has  at  present 
been  almost  universally  introduced  into  the 
common  schools  of  CJermany  and  other  coun- 
tries. I'wo  afternoons  in  each  week  are  set  apart 
for  the  instruction  of  girls,  by  a  competent  per- 
son, in  the  art  of  sewing,  the  pupils  beginning 
as  early  as  six  years  of  age,  at  first  usin^ 
paper.  They  are  also  taught  to  knit,  each  gin 
lumisliing  her  own  material  and  keeping  the 
product  of  her  labor.  When  they  have  learned 
to  hem,  the  next  step  is  mending.  From  plain 
sewing,  mending,  and  knitting,  the  pupil  ad- 
vances to  fine  needle-work,  tatting,  and  crochet- 
ing.  Some  of  the  tapestry  work  of  the  older 
pupils  is  often  so  beautiful  in  design  and  so 
artistic  in  execution  as  to  challenge  general  ad- 
miration." (See  J.  F.  Myers,  in  the  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  qf  Education^  1873.) 

In  England,  before  any  grant  is  made  to  an 
elementary  school,  the  educational  department 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  girls  in  the  day  school 
are  taught  plain  needle-work  and  cutting  out,  as 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 
Plain  needle-work  is  understood  to  include  darn- 
ing, mending,  marking,  and  knitting;  but  no 
fancy  work  of  any  kind  can  be  done  in  sdiool 
hours.  In  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  has 
given  the  greatest  attention  to  this  subject.  A 
report  of  uie  committee  on  industrial  schools, 
made  to  the  board  of  education,  in  1873,  recom- 
mends that  sewing,  which  is  now  taught  in  three 
classes  of  the  girls'  grammar  schools,  be  carried 
forward  into  all  the  classes,  by  a  gradual  and 
progressive  change,  which  is  not  to  interfere 
with  the  pupils'  intellectual  culture  and  training. 
They  proposed,  also,  that,  as  instruction  in  sew- 
ing was  tnus  extended  in  the  number  of  classes 
to  which  it  was  imparted,  it  should  be  enlarged 
in  the  character  and  practical  value  of  the 
work  performed,  and  that,  certainly  in  the  first 
and  second,  and  perhaps  in  the  third  classes, 
instruction  should  be  given  in  cutting,  shap- 
ing, fitting,  and  completely  making  girls'  and 
ladies'  garments,  the  requisite  materials  for 
this  instruction  to  be  furnished  by  the  city, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  on 
accounts.  The  city  superintendent  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  stated  m  his  report  for  1873 — 1874, 
that  the  sewing  department  in  the  schools  of 
that  city  was  producing  the  happiest  results. 
Nearly  600  children,  he  reported,  were  taught 
every  week  to  use  skillfully  their  needle,  and 
more  than  400  girls  who  received,  in  the  public 
schools  exclusively,  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
needle,  were,  he  said,  earning  from  Jj4  to  $12  a 
week.  In  private  female  institutions,  needle- 
work as  a  branch  of  instruction,  has  been  quite 
generally  introduced,  and  has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  indispensable  requisite  in  the  course 
of  instruction.  As  regards  the  male  departments, 
of  public  schools,  the  introduction  of  industrial 
drawing  into  all  schools  is  now  strongly  urged 
by  many  educators.    The  legislatures  of  Massa- 


chusetts and  New  York  have  taken  tiie  kftd  m 
this  question,  and  ordered  its  introduction  into 
all  the  common  schools  of  the  respective  st^es. 
(See  Art-Education,  and   Drawing.) 

Special  attention  to  industrial  occnpatiou  is 
given  in  most  of  the  orphan  asylums,  and  in  re- 
formatory and  charitable  schools,  lliese  adiook 
must  not  only  give  to  their  pupils  the  instmctkm 
which  other  children  receive  at  school,  but  they  aie 
expected  to  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  a  sabsthnte 
for  home  education,  and  to  jnepare  their  pap£&. 
in  the  best  possible  way,  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  when  tne  time  of  &eir  discharge  from  iht 
school  arrives.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  deaz^ 
able  but  indispensable  for  a  school  of  this  kind 
to  provide  for  industrial  instruction.  It  is  gnti- 
fying  to  learn,  from  the  annual  report  of  tiie 
U.  8.  (commissioner  of  Education,  that  the 
number  of  orphan  asylums  which  have  opened^ 
or  have  arranged  to  open,  an  industrial  <k^ 
partment,  is  increasing.  The  importance  of  thk 
subject  cannot  be  too  strongly  ui^ged  upon  the 
attention  of  all  who  found,  support,  patroiuie, 
superintend,  or  conduct  institutions  of  th^  kind. 
For  the  girls,  house  work  and  sewing  commaKl 
themselves,  at  first  sight,  as  the  most  appropriate 
branches;  for  the  boys,  the  instruction  should 
consist  in  preparing  them  for  some  industrial 
occupation  m  life.  The  extent  and  the  Taiietr 
of  tms  instruction  will,  of  course,  depend  oo  tW 
resources  of  the  institution.  The  most  extensirc 
industrial  training  given  in  any  charitable  insti- 
tution, as  far  as  is  known,  is  in  Girard  College. 
Philadelphia.  In  1864,  a  chair  of  industrial 
science  was  established,  embracing  the  x>ractkal 
and  theoretic  teaching  of  various  hainiieniftB. 
The  branches  of  labor  in  the  work  room  thos  pn>- 
vided  for  were  type-setting,  printing,  booklmid- 
irig,  type-founding,  stereotyping,  turning,  cai^ 
pentering,  daguerreotyping,  photography,  eke- 
trotyping,  electroplating,  and  practical  instnKy 
tion  in  the  operation  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
Shoe-making  nas  been  taught  and  sucoesefally 
carried  on  smce  1871.  (See  Orphan  Asnxxs. 
and  Reform  Schools.) 

The  great  importance  of  industrial  educataoD 
in  evening  schools  is  too  evident  to  need  afij 
discussion.      Ihe   technical    instruction  wfas^ 
the  immense  majority  of  mechanics  receive  is 
insufficient ;  and  their  success  in  life  depends,  to 
a  great  extent,  on  their  subsequent  self -educatitai. 
A^y  aid  which  can  be  given  to  them  in  thar 
efforts  to  improve  their  education,  is,  thaneforc 
of  incalculable  benefit.    How  well  this  is  unde^ 
stood  and  appreciated  by  them  is  cleariy  indi- 
cated by  the  targe  attendance  at  sudi  evenii^ 
schools  as  afford  the  desired  instruction.    (See 
Evening  Schools.)  On  the  industrial  schoc^  of 
Germany,  see  ScHinDLiN,   Oeffenilicke  Kinder- 
IndustrieanstaUen  (1824).     tne  principal  w<»b 
in  which  this  union  of   industrial  classes  witib 
common  schools    is  uiged,  are   by  Fribdrics. 
Die  Erziehung  zur  Arbeit  (1852),  and  Gbob- 
GENS,  Oeqenwartder  Volksschtde  {VSbl),  See  ate 
DouAi,  kindergarten  und  Volksschule  (1876);  (I 
B.  Stktson,  Tecknioat  Education  (Boston,  1876). 
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INBT7STBT  is  a  quality  or  habit  upon  the 
value  of  which  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  insist 
in  an  educational  work ;  since  its  absolute  neces- 
sity as  a  condition  of  success  in  every  walk  of 
life  is  almost  undisputed.     For  though  there 
have  been  eminent  men,  who  might  declare,  as 
Montaigne  did,  that  laziness  was  one  of  the  ruling 
qualities  of  their  minds,  it  will  be  foimd,  proba- 
bly, on  examination,  that  their  want  of  exertion 
was  supplemented  by  great  natural  parts,  which, 
in  a  measure,  render^  that  exertion  unneces- 
sary.    It  will,  probably,  be  granted  also  that, 
with  more  continuous  application,  their  success 
would  have  been  far  greater.    The  number  of 
such  men,  moreover,  is  exceedingly  small,  and 
they  were  never  the  champions  of  the  cause  they 
adopted.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  con- 
current testimony  of  men  emment  in  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  and  in  all  ages,  as  to  the 
exceeding  Importance  of  industry  both  as  an  in- 
tellectualand  a  moral  agent    The  definition  of 
the  word,  in  fact,  as  it  is  commonly  used,  is  its 
own  best  recommendation,  i.  e.,  the  disposition 
to  keep  one's  self  employed  in  some  useful  work. 
Industry  is  thus  nearly  synonymous  with  dili- 
gence (q.  v.j;  but  the  latter  is  rather  dependent 
upon  the  teeUngs,  the  former,  upon  the  con- 
science.    The  great  importance  of  industry  be- 
ing acknowled^d,  it  only  remains  to  consider 
the  method  by  which  an  industrious  habit  may 
be  fostered.     Though  industry  is  frequently  a 
matter  of  temperament,  or  merely  an  indica- 
tion of  bodily  health,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  want  of  it  cannot  be  explained  by 
reference  to  either  of   these  causes.     Usually, 
children  are    active    enough;    though,   during 
their  earliest  years,  their  activity  takes  the  form 
of  play.    Nature  seems  to  have  pointed  this  out 
as  the  most  promising  avenue  through  which  the 
mentally  indolent  child  may  be  approached,  so 
as  to  direct  its  energies  into  the  right  channel. 
By  associating  with  it,  in  its  recreations,  sug- 
gesting new  ones  which  involve  some  pleasing 
mental  exercise,  and  thus  bridging  over  the  gap 
which  separates  play  from  work,  and  making  it 
narrower  or  less  abrupt,    the  judicious  teacher 
may  rouse  the  dormant  faculties  and  implant 
industaious  habits,  where,  at  first,  this  might 
have  seemed  impossible.    This  is  the  key  to  the 
lundergarten  system.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  an  indolent  habit  of  mind  is  sometimes  the 
result  of   disoouracement  arising  from  a  too 
eariy  presentation  of  mental  pursuits  to  faculties 
iM)t  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  undertake  them, 
l^requently  the  child  falls  into  an  indolent  habit 
from  the  fact  that  it  cannot  choose  out  of  many 
things  which  one  to  do,  or,  doing  a  little  only  of 
each,  accomplishes  nothing  of  consequence — a 
condition  equivalent  to  indolence.    The  method 
l^ere  should  be  a  daily  routine,  in  which  the 
teacher  should  work  with  the  pupil,  giving  thus 
the  powerful  stimulus  of  his  example,  to  instill 
into  the  pupil's  mind  ideas  of  order,  method,  and 
constancy  of  exertion.    In  forming  the  indus- 
tnous  habit,  the  school  room  has  immense  ad- 
^^tages  over  the  home  circle  as  it  usually  exists, 


from  the  fact  that  no  distracting  cause  can  prop- 
erly be  allowed  to  enter ;  and  because,  too,  all 
its  exercises,  lessons,  and  tasks  imply  the  need 
of  continuous  application  and  exertion,  without 
regard  to  the  momentary  inclinations  of  the 
pupil.  The  implanting  of  this  single  habit 
firmly  in  the  pupil's  mmd  is,  doubtless,  one  of 
the  most  important  results  of  both  home  train- 
ing and  school  education. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS.   See  Kindergarten. 

INSPECTION,  School.     See  Supervision. 

INSTITUTES,  Teachers'.   See  Teachers' 
Institutes. 

INSTBUCTION  (Lat.  instrttcHo)  is  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge.    Education  trains  the 
powers  of    the    individual,   in  order   that  he 
may  attain  to  the  perfection  of  his  being;  in- 
struction supplies  him  with  something  that  is 
objective  or  external.     Instruction  has  specially 
to  do  with  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
child,  and  is  an  instrument  in  the  nands  of  the 
I  educator,  which  he  can  wield  with  the  greatest 
precision  and  in  the  most  skillful  manner.    He 
may  attempt  to  act  on  the  feelings  and  the  vo- 
litions ;  but  so  obscure  are  the  operations  of  the 
soul  in  these  regions,  that  he  may  produce  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect  to  that  which  he  in- 
tended.  But  when  he  communicates  knowledge, 
he  knows  that,  if  the  pupil  is  capable  and  atten- 
tive, he  will  receive  exactly  that  which  it  is  in- 
tended he  should  receive.    Moreover,  knowledge 
stands  in  close  relation  to  the  feeUngs  and  voH- 
tions ;  and,  accordingly,  the  teacher  employs  it 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  and  directing 
these.    Thus,  it  comes  to  pass  that  instruction 
occupies  the  largest  part  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, and  constitutes  that  portion  which  can  be 
undertaken  and  provided  for  by  a  community, 
since  it  can  be  del^ated  by  a  parent  to  a  regu- 
larly trained  teacher  with  the  best  results.    In- 
struction is  putting  something  into  the  mind ; 
education  is  strengthening  and  developing  the 
powers  of  the  mind.    It  is  plain  that  a  teacher 
should  put  nothing  into  tne  mind  which  does 
not  train  ai;id  develop  its  powers ;  but  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  and  as  this  frequently  takes 
place,  instruction  is  to  be  divided  into  educative 
and  non-educative ;  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  which  a  teacher  can  investigate, 
is  the  nature  of  educative  instruction.     Tliere 
are  three  qualities  which  attach  to  all  educative 
instruction :    (1)    Instruction,  to  be  educative, 
must  follow  the  natural  laws  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  man.    Man's  intellectual  life  be- 
gins in  the  exercise  of  the  senses.    He  accumu- 
lates a  large  number  of  individual  observations. 
In  these  observations,  like  gathers  to  like.    A 
child  looks  at  a  tree  ;  and  the  tree  produces  an 
impression  on  his  mind.    The  next  day,  he  sees 
another  tree ;  and  the  resemblances  in  this  tree 
strike  his  mind,  and  recall  the  former  impression. 
The  two  impressions  thus  unite,  and  form  a 
stronger    impression    than    either   separately. 
Other  impressions  of  a  similar  nature  unite,  un- 
til the  child  forms  a  definite  notion  of  a  tree. 
The  child  is  thus  gathering  into  unities  the 
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Tarious  impresBions  which  he  is  oontinoally 
forming  ;  and  this  procesB  continues.  He  learns 
the  individual  first,  and  groups  his  observations. 
Thus  instruction,  to  be  educative,  must  always 
proceed  from  the  individual  to  the  general,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  There  is  no  re- 
versal of  this  process  in  education ;  but  the 
Erocess  is  often  reversed  in  instruction  with 
aneful  effect.  To  the  teacher,  the  general  truth 
contains  the  sum  of  all  the  particulars,  and  he 
thinks  he  gives  to  the  child  this  general  truth 
with  all  its  contents,  when  he  urges  it  upon  him, 
makes  him  commit  it  to  memory,  and  frequently 
recalls  it  to  his  mind ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
child  learns  the  general  truth  without  the  con- 
tents. He  has  the  shell  without  the  kernel. 
The  result  is,  either  that  the  truth  lies  dormant 
imtil  experience  eives  him  the  particulars,  and 
he  may  then  reciul  the  truth,  or  that  the  child 
is  lulled  into  the  belief  that  he  has  learned 
something  when  he  really  knows  nothing,  and 
his  mind  is  prevented  from  stepping  forward  in 
that  direction,  by  the  belief  that  he  knows  the 
truth  already.  Furthermore,  this  non-educative 
instruction  loses  a  great  opportunity.  If  the 
child  is  allowed  time,  and  is  supplied  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  individual  instances,  he  is 
sure  to  make  the  generalization  himself.  Noth- 
ing imprints  the  truth  more  permanently  than 
the  discovery  of  it  for  himself,  and  nothing 
brings  into  play  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  more 
healthily  than  the  discovery  of  a  truth.  The 
teacher  must,  therefore,  always  proceed  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract;  but,  in  employ- 
ing this  method,  he  must  exercise  very  great 
patience.  Generalization  is  a  slow  process, 
somewhat  uncertain  in  time.  The  child  seems 
to  be  just  reaching  the  truth,  but  he  turns  away 
with  a  bound,  and  he  may  take  some  time  more 
to  master  it  cohipletely.  Or  he  may,  one  day, 
have  a  glimpse  of  it,  and  the  next,  it  has  van- 
ished. But,  however  slow  or  uncertain  the 
process  may  be,  it  is  the  only  truly  educative 
mode  of  giving  instruction.  The  teacher,  like 
Socrates,  is  a  maieutic  artist,  and  he  must  watch 
carefully  over  the  birth  of  a  truth,  not  forcing 
nature,  but  giving  nature  every  help  that  she 
will  willingly  receive.  (2)  Educative  instruc- 
tion arrests  the  attention  and  awakens  the  inter- 
est of  the  pupil.  The  rule  implied  in  this  state- 
ment may  be  expressed  in  the  words,  that  the 
teacher  must  attach  the  new  matter  to  the  old 
by  a  natural  connection,  that  he  must  pass  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  subject  of  at- 
tention is  one  that  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
We  can  note  only  how  it  is  to  be  secured.  The 
pupil  must  be  on  good  terms  with  his  teacher. 
Where  there  is  antagonism,  there  can  be  no 
satisfactory  attention.  The  pupil  may,  indeed, 
attend  through  fear ;  but  fear  is  a  weakening 
force ;  and  the  result  is,  to  associate  in  his  mind, 
with  the  subject  comprehended,  feelings  of  dis- 
like and  disgust,  so  that,  at  the  end,  there  is  no 
interest  in  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
wish  that  he  may  never  have  to  do  with  it  again. 
Then,  the  teacher  must  carefully  consider  the 


state  of  the  pupil's  mind,  when  he  oommeDoes. 
Probably,  he  has  come  from  the  play-grouikd. 
His  mind  is  occupied  with  some  oocurrenoe  thai 
has  taken  place  there,  and  his  mind  will  remain 
occupied  with  it  the  whole  hour,  if  the  teadN^ 
does  not  employ  means  to  displace  it.     Sonte 
little  time  should  be  given  to  the  pupil  to  caliL 
down ;  and  then,  when  he  is  prepiuned  to  listai. 
the  teacher  should  start  with  something  that  the 
pupil  knows  well  and  feels  an  interest  in,  and 
from  that  gradually  work  his  way  to  the  nev 
matter  which  he  has  to  communicate.     The  re- 
sult of  his  teaching  should  be,  that  the  child 
has  a  stronger  interest  in  the  subject  than  he 
had  before.    To  rouse  this  interest,  the  teadier 
has  to  remember  that  every  intellectual  activity 
is  closely  connected  with  corresponding  feelings 
and  exertions,  and  the  teacher  succeeds  nrhen  be 
makes  his  intellectual  propositions  awaken  the 
appropriate  feelings  ana  exertions.     (3)   Edoct- 
tive  instruction  always  keeps  in  view  the  pnn- 
cipal  aim  and  end  of  education.      It   always 
works  for  a  purpose.    The  object  is  not  to  cmn 
the  pupil  with  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge, 
to  give  him  an  hour's  dose  of  informatioiL,  with- 
out regard  to  his  whole  being.    It  deliberatdv 
asks  whether  the  information  which  is  to  be 
imparted,   will  fit  into  the  harmonious  devd- 
opment  of  the  child's  powers.    It  will,  therefore, 
proportion  the  amoimt  given  to   the  healthy 
evolution  of  the  child  s  nature.     It  will  not  look 
to  the  greatest  success  in  the  particular  depart- 
ment, but  to  the  greatest  success  compatiUr 
with  the  healthy  action  of  all  the  child  s  pow^s. 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  an  artide  like  this,  tu 
go  further  into  the  (juestions  to  which   the  sub- 
ject of  instruction  gives  rise.    They  are  ti«Ued 
in  separate  articles.    We  may,  however,  take  a 
general  view  of  them:  (I)  We  should  have  tci 
treat  of  the  subjects  of  instruction.     These  msj 
be  divided  into  those  that  rekte  to  nature,  them 
that  relate  to  man,  and  those  that  relate  to  God 
llie  first  cives  us  the  natural  sciences, — a  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  in  its  present  state,  geologr. 
botany,  zoolo^,  physics,  including  astronomy  aad 
chemistry.     Then  come  the  abstract  subiects 
arising  out  of  these:  the  science  of  nund«s 
and  of  magnitude,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geoifi- 
etry.     Next  follows  the  knowledge  that  rdaies 
to  man :  physiology,  psychology,  and  aociokgy; 
but  the  latter  sciences  cannot  oe  taught  sdentif- 
ically  to  children.    Th»  main  facts  are  made 
known  concretely  in  literature,  and  theiefore 
the  pupil  learns  languages,  —  his  own,  modem 
languages,  and  ancient  languages.     Educatiofi 
insists  that  these  should  ultimately,  and  as  soon 
as  possible,  pass  from  bdng  mere  studies  of  words 
to  be  a  means  of  acquainting  the  pupil  with  the 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  desires  of  gr^  and  good 
men,  past  and  present.     Closely  connected  with 
languages  is  the  study  of  history ;  and  allied  to 
history  and  intermediate  between  the  first  asd 
second  classes  of  study,  is  geosraphy, —  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  as  it  has  influenced  man  aad 
been  used  by  him.    The  third  daas  of  subjects 
relate  to  re^gion;  but  this  is  doeely  allied  to  tbe 
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second,  and,  indeed,  falls  properly  under  it ;  for 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  man's  relations  to  God. 
(2)  We  should  have  to  inquire  into  the  educative 
value  of  all  these  studies,  but  this  inquiry  belongs 
to  the  special  articles,  liere  it  has  to  be  remarked, 
that  none  of  the  subjects  must  be  entirely  omit- 
ted. The  mind  of  man  must  not  be  deUberately 
made  one-sided.  The  multiplication  of  interest 
is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  education.  (3)  We 
should  have  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  edu- 
cation; and  (4)  into  the  organization,  private 
and  public,  necessary  to  render  instruction  effec- 
tive. All  these  subjects  are  discussed  in  the 
ordinary  manuals  on  instruction.  Educative 
instruction  has  been  made  the  subject  of  ^)ecial 
investi^tion  by  T.  Ziller,  in  his  Orundiegung 

ihrer  wissensf^iftfUichen  und  prakHsch^r^ormfh 
torischen  SeUe  entwickeU  (Leipsic,  1865). — See 
also  RosEKKBANz,  Pedagogics  as  a  SystemftreoiS. 
by  A.  C.  Brackett  (St.  Loms,  1872). 

INTSIiUSOTUAL  EDUCATION.     The 
term  irMled  (Latin,  inteUectus,  from  intery  be- 
tween, and  legere,  to  gather,  or  collect)  is  used 
to  denote  the  faculty  or  faculties  by  which  man 
knows,  in  distinction  from  those  of  sensibilitt/ 
and    wiU.     In    the    formation    of    the  human 
character,  the  culture  of  the  intellect  ia  of  sub- 
ordinate importance  to  that  of  the  other  two 
mental  functions,  —  the  proper  order  in  this 
regard  being  (1)  will,  (2)  sensibility,  (3)  intellect  ; 
for  the  intellect  is  only  an  instrument,  the  use  of 
which  must  depend  upon  the  natural  strength 
and  educational  training  of  the  other  elements 
of  human  character.   There  is,  however,  without 
doubt,  a  reflex  action  of  sound  intellectual  cult^ 
ure,  by    means  of  which  the  propensities  and 
tastes  of  an  individual  are   ennobled,  and  his 
moral  sense  strengthened.    In  order  to  direct 
the  education  of  the  intellect,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
understand  its  operations  and  the  mode  of  its 

rwth  from  infancy  to  mature  age ;  the  processes 
^  which  its  powers  may  be  guided,  stimulated, 
and  imnroved,  and   the  agencies  by  means  of 
which  tnis  improvement,  or  cultine,  is  to  be  ef- 
fected.   The  human  mind  acts,  as  it  were,  by 
separate  faculties ;  it  appears  to  possess  distinct 
powers.    These  faculties,  or  powers,  are  without 
doubt,   intimately   associated.    They   are    but 
functions  of  a  single  agent ;  but  they  are  func- 
tions distinct,  both  in  their  mode  of  operation 
and  in  the  objects  upon  which  they  are  exercised. 
To  form  an  idea  from  a  present  object  of  sen- 
sation is  obviously  distinct  from  recalling  that 
idea  when  the  object  is  no  longer  present.    This 
again  differs  essentially  from  the  suggestion  of 
one  idea  by  the  presence  of  another  in  some  way 
associated  with  it.     Again,  to  create  from  the 
simple  impressions  derived  from  natural  objects 
an  original  picture,  or  series  of  pictures,  such  as 
those  of  Hogarth  on  canvas,  or  of  Bunyan,  in 
^tten  composition,  is  certainly  a  very  different 
Process  from  the  selection  and  combination  of 
elementary  propositions  so  as  to  derive  from 
them  an  original  principle,  or  truth.    The  mind 
is,  neverthekas,  a  unit;  and  all  its  operations,  of 


however  diverse  a  character,  may  be  ocmceived 
to  depend,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  some 
rudimental  process ;  but  nothing  would  be  gained 
practically  by  such  a  procedure ;  and,  therefore, 
we  may  properly  conform  to  the  common  usage  in 
this  regard,  and  consider  the  intellect  as  com- 
prehending many  distinct  faculties,  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  cultivated  and  strengthened  by 
the  teacher  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  respective  spheres  of  action,  their  modes  of 
operation,  and  the  objects  upon  which  they  are 
specially  exercised.  1  hese  have  been  conveniently 
classified  and  designated  as  follows:  (1)  The 
acquisitive /acuUieSy  including  consciousness  and 
sense-perception ;  (2)  The  representative  faculties^ 
including  conception,  association,  memory,  and 
imagination;  (3)  The  elaborative /acuHieSy  in- 
clu(hng,  comparison,  abstraction,  generalization, 
judgment,  and  reason. — The  senseSy  those  avenues 
of  communication  with  the  external  world,  are 
first  to  be  considered,  since  probably  ideas,  at 
first,  spring  from  sensation,  which  appears  to  be 
the  primitive  stimulus  of  activity  in  the  whole 
animal  kingdom.  (See  Senses.)  It  is,  however, 
in  no  other  way  connected  with  the  mind  than 
as  the  means  of  supplying  the  material  upon 
which  the  first  mental  operations  are  performed ; 
and  when  this  material  is  afforded,  the  mind,  as 
an  entirely  independent  agent,  may  or  may  not 
act  upon  it,  this  act  being  controlled  by  what  is 
called  attention  (q.  v.),  which  is  only  a  condition 
of  activity  assumed  by  the  mind  in  regard  to  any 
of  the  objects  of  sensation  or  consciousness.  When 
sensation  and  attention  exist  simultaneously, 
there  must  result  what  is  called  perception  y  sen- 
sation being  simply  the  effect  produced  by  ex- 
ternal objects  upon  the  bodily  organs,  and  per- 
ception the  act  of  the  mind  in  becoming  cog- 
nizant of  it  as  proceding  from  some  cause  ex- 
traneous to  itself.  The  product  of  these  two 
acts,  constituting  what  is  called  sense-perception^ 
would  be  only  momentary,  or  would  last  only 
during  the  presence  of  the  object  perceived,  but 
for  the  existence  of  a  faculty  oy  which  the  mind 
retains  impressions  thus  made,  recalls  them, 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  and  thus  is  enabled 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  independent  mental 
action.  These  impressions,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  those  made  through  the  medium  of 
sight,  become  in  this  way  a  part  of  the  mind ; 
they  are  imprinted  upon  its  very  texture,  as  it 
were,  like  pictures  upon  the  photographic  glass. 
Hence  the  name  ideas  (from  the  Greek  word 
Mf/v,  to  see).  This  faculty  is  called  conception 
(q.  v.).  It  requires  the  most  careful  cultivation 
in  childhood  and  youth ;  since  it  alone  enables 
the  mind  to  store  up  the  materials  of  knowledge 
and  thought  in  its  wonderful  and  mysterious 
repository.  The  intellect  of  childhood  is  chiefly 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  it  —  in  storing  up 
ideas,  and  gathering  materials  out  of  which  to 
produce  its  subsequent  creations,  whether  these 
are  the  fantastic  pictures  of  fancy,  the  more 
regular  combinations  of  imagination,  or  the 
sequences  of  ratiocination.  Whatever,  therefore, 
hinders  this  process,  shrivels  the  mind  and  stunts 
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its  growth.  Its  vitality  dies  out  for  want  of  ex- 
ercise, and  torpor  takes  the  place  of  elasticity 
and  vigorous  life.  This  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
first  faculties  to  be  addressed  in  education.  Its 
activity  is  to  be  fostered  by  supplying  it  with 
abundant  food  —  objects  on  which  it  may  be 
exercised,  and  language  designed  to  bring  into 
clear  mental  view  the  conceptions  already  ac- 
quired. —  The  next  mental  process  to  be  con- 
sidered is  association.  In  the  first  stages  of  the 
mind's  growth,  there  exists  but  little  power  of 
combination,  certainly  none  of  logical  com- 
bination; but  there  is  an  elementary  principle 
of  intellection  by  which  ideas  tend  to  become 
linked  together  according  to  certain  relations; 
this  18  csLUed  association  (q.  v.).  Perhaps,  the 
most  important  of  the  elementary  associations 
established  in  regard  to  the  conceptions  is  that 
of  words  or  names  with  the  conceptions  of  objects 
which  they  are  thus  made  to  represent,  llus  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  earUest,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  rudimental,  of  the  mind's  combi- 
nations. The  association  itself,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  is  all  that  is  arbitrary ;  since  it  is  not 
words  themselves  that  are  associated  with  the 
conceptions  of  the  objects,  but  conceptions  of  the 
spoken  words,  formed  through  the  medium  of 
hearing.  What  is  meant  by  asserting  that  the 
association  alone  is  arbitrary,  is  that  the  spoken 
word,  as  an  actual  sense-perception,  is  retained 
and  recalled  by  conception,  and  is,  therefore,  no 
more  arbitrary  than  any  other  idea ;  but  having 
no  intrinsic  relation  to  the  conception  for  which 
it  is  to  stand,  it  is  associated  with  it  arbitrarily, 
that  is,  by  repeatedly  bringing  the  two  conceptions 
together,  in  accordance  with  that  law  of  mental 
action  by  which  ideas  repeatedly  brought  into 
connection  suggest  each  other.  —  Without  the 
association  of  words  with  ideas,  the  mind  could 
advance  but  a  very  few  steps  in  its  development ; 
because,  (1)  it  would  be  unable  to  receive  any 
stimulus  by  communicating  with  any  other 
minds ;  (2)  it  would  be  powerless  to  control  the 
order  in  which  the  conceptions  would  present 
themselves  to  the  mind,  or  to  divest  them  of  the 
vagueness  of  revery  or  dreaming ;  and  (3)  no  proc- 
ess of  thought  or  reasoning  could  be  carried  on 
without  the  assistance  of  language.  This  need 
of  words  is  illustrated  by  the  efforts  of  children 
to  talk,  and  call  things  by  names,  long  before  the 
power  of  articulation  exists,  thus  showing  that, 
although  they  are  unable  to  employ  words  for 
the  expression  of  ideas,  the  mind  is  constantly 
making  use  of  them  in  carrying  on  its  rudimental 
operations.  —  It  is  an  important  law  that  con- 
ceptions are  more  strongly  associated  when  their 
corresponding  perceptions  have  been  associated. 
Thus,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  teach  a  child  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ship  ;  in  other  words,  to  as- 
sociate m  his  mind  the  spoken  word  sJiip  with 
the  conception  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  one  will 
always  suggest  the  other.  If  he  has  never  seen 
a  ship,  nothing  but  the  actual  perception  will 
suffice,  and  he  must  be  taken  where  one  may  be 
actually  seen;  but  if  he  has  seen  the  object 
without  learning  its  name,  the  conception  may 


be  recalled  to  his  mind  either  by  questionii^ 
him  or  by  showing  him  a  picture  of  it.  Without 
doing  this,  the  word  ship  ipay  be  repeated  to 
him,  and  he  may  pronounce  it  any  numb^  of 
times,  without  learning  any  thing,  since  it  vooJd 
be  presenting  to  his  mind  a  sign  without  showii^ 
what  it  signifies.  In  elementaiy  instmction,  thi 
error  is  quite  often  committed. 

It  is  important  to  consider  upon  what  funda- 
mental or  primary  notion  the  mind  prooeedB  in 
establishing  the  arbitrary  aasociation  betweea 
things  and  their  names ;  that  is,  between  CDQoq>- 
tions  which  intrinsically  have  no  relation  to 
each  other.  A  slight  observation  will  asoertaio 
that  the  mind  very  early  requires  the  notion  of 
names  as  representatives  of  things,  and  thos 
comprehends  the  relation  existing  between  a  sign 
and  the  thing  signified ;  not  that  this  noticm  b 
made  an  object  of  actual  oonsdousness  or  reflec- 
tion, but  that  it  is  intuitively  recognized  hy  the 
mind,  and  is  practicaUy  employed  by  the  child 
in  making  known  its  wants  or  expreaedng  its  feel- 
ings. The  question, "  WTiat  is  it  ?"  so  often  hetnl 
from  the  lips  of  a  young  child  on  seeing  a  new 
object,  appears  generally  to  have  reference  onlj 
to  this  notion.  The  child  perceives  the  need  of 
affixing  a  name  to  the  object  in  order  that  it 
may  become  a  definite  conception,  as  well  as  be 
prepared  for  expression ;  and  when  a  name  k 
given,  however  arbitrary  or  unintelligible.  tl& 
inquiry  proceeds  no  further,  the  child  appeaiii^ 
entirely  satisfied.  It  is  only  when  the  mind  h» 
made  more  progress  in  development  and  has  a^ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  other  relations,  that  this 
question  can  possibly  have  any  other  import 
V  ery  much  of  the  early  development  of  a  duld  s 
mind  thus  consists  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  o( 
words,  but,  let  it  be  carefully  observed,  of  woids 
only  as  representatives  cf  actual  oonoepiums. 
In  this  way,  the  knowledge  of  thinge,  and  the 
knowledge  of  words,  increase  pari  passu,  and 
the  mind  is  prepared  for  operations  of  a  moK 
advanced  character ;  since  it  is  only  by  symbol- 
ing  individual  conceptions,  that  generoHzc^m 
can  take  place,  that  is,  that  individuals  can  be 
conceived  with  reference  exclusively  to  certain 

aualities  which  they  possess  in  common,  and 
lus  be  arranged  in  classes.  This  office  of  ka- 
guage  has  been  explained  in  the  following  maa- 
ner  by  a  very  acute  writer  (H.  L.  Manael) :  "h- 
tuitive  generalization  consists  in  directing  the 
attention,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  to  the 
common  features  of  several  objects  prea^ted  tu 
us,  neglecting  or  not  perceiving  those  qualities 
which  are  pecuhar  to  each.  It  is  not  a  distinct 
cognition  of  the  class  as  a  class,  nor  of  the  iadi- 
viduals  as  individuals;  but  a  confused  perceptioi 
of  both  together.  To  form  a  complete  cognitioa 
of  the  individual,  I  must,  by  the  aid  of  imaginft- 
tion,  supply  those  distinctive  features  which  I 
am  unable  clearly  to  perceive.  To  form  a  ooo- 
plete  cognition  of  the  class,  I  must  separate  the 
common  attributes  from  their  connection  with  a 
definite  time  and  place.  But  how  are  attiibuto* 
apart  from  their  juxtaposition  in  space,  to  be» 
connected  together,  as  to  constitute  a  sii^  ob- 
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ject  ?    The  head  and  trunk  and  limbs  of  an  indi- 
vidual man  are  connected  together  by  continuity 
in  space,    and  by  that  continuity  constitute  a 
whole  of  intuition,  whether  distinctly  recognized 
in  that  relation  or  not.     How  are  the  attributes 
of  mankind  in  general  to   be   separated  from 
their  position  in  space,  and  yet  so  united  together 
as  to  constitute  a  whole  of  thought  ?   I'o  effect 
this  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  language.    The 
word  is  to  thought  what  space  is  to  perception. 
It  conHtitutes  the  connecting  link  between  va- 
rious attributes — the  frame,  as  it  were,  in  which 
they  are  set  —  and  thus  furnishes  the   means 
by  which  the  features  characteristic  of  a  class 
may  be  viewed  apart  from  the  individuals  in 
which  they  are  intuitively  perceived,  and  com- 
bined into  a  complex  notion  or  concept."   In  re- 
gard to  the  same  point,  Whately  remarks,  in  Ele- 
ments  of  Logic :  "llie  m^ority  of  men  would 
probably  say,  if  asked,  that  the  use  of  language 
IS  peculiar  to  man ;  and  that  its  office  is  to  ex- 
press to  one  another  our  thoughts  and  feelings. 
But  neither  of  these  is  strictly  true.     Brutes  do 
possess,  in  some  degree,  the  power  of  being  taught 
to  understand  what  is  said  to  them,  and  some  of 
thera  even  to  utter  sounds  expressive  of  what  is 
passing  within  them.    But  they  all  seem  to  be 
incapable  of  another  very  important  use  of  lan- 
guage which  does  characterize  man ;  namely,  the 
employment  of  common,  terms  (general  terms) 
formed  by  abstraction,  as  instruments  of  thought ; 
by  which  alone  a  train  of  reasoning  may  be  car- 
ried on.  And  accordingly  a  deaf-mute,  before  he 
has  been  taught  a  language — either  the  finger- 
language  or  reading — cannot  carry  on  a  train 
of  reasoning,  any  more  than  a  brute.    He  differs 
indeed  from  a  brute,  in  possessing  the  mental 
capability  of  employing  language;  but  he  can 
no  more  make  use  of  that  capability  till  he  is 
in  possession  of  some  system  of  arbitrary  general 
signs,  than  a  person  bom  blind  from  cataract 
can  make  use  of  his  capacity  of  seeing,  till  the 
cataract  is  removed." 

Next  to  the  association  of  things  with  words 
as  their  representatives,  is  that  founded  upon  a 
perception  of  resemblance  in  the  objects  from 
which  conceptions  are  derived.    This,  it  will  be 
perceived  from  what  has  already  been  adduced, 
takesplace  prior  to  generalization,  to  which  it 
directfy  leads.  There  is,  probably,  no  relation  so 
obvious  to  a  child  as  that  of  resemblance  or  anal- 
ogy, and  none  that  affords  so  much  employ- 
ment to  its  mind,  or  that  aft'ecta  it  with  more 
pleasurable  emotions.    This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  relation  of  analogy  when  found  to 
exist  between  objects  quite  dissimilar.  The  facil- 
ity and  readiness  with  which  very  young  chil- 
dren discern  resemblances,   whether    they  are 
founded  upon  form,  color,  or  structure,  indicate 
a  natural  aptitude  of  the  mind  to  perceive  the 
varieties  of  these  qualities  in  different  objects, — 
of  these  qualities  especially,  because  they  are 
addressed  to  the  sight,  which  of  all  the  senses 
gives  rise  to  the  most  vivid  conceptions.    The 
wieties  of  color  (tints),  form,  etc.,  generally 
have  no  designations  in  the  child's  mmd — no 


I  symbols  in  language ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
I  made  distinct  objects  of  conception  or  of  con- 
I  sciousness ;  and.  m  the  earliest  stages  of  mental 
development,  this  is  not  required  to  enable  the 
mind  to  carry  on  its  rudimental  processes.  Veiy 
young  children  can  learn  to  classify  objects  with 
respect  to  their  resemblances  in  form,  color,  etc.; 
and  to  require  them  to  do  this,  is  one  of  the  best 
exercises  that  can  be  employed  to  aid  the  devel- 
opment of  their  minds.  Ihe  readiness  with 
which  children  apply  the  same  name  to  objects 
having  only  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other 
in  form,  color,  or  structure,  is  another  proof  of 
this  chium;teristic  of  the  human  mind.  *'  Chil- 
dren," says  Aristotle,  *'at  first  call  every  man 
fcUlier,  and  every  woman  mother ^  but  afterwards 
they  distinguish  one  person  from  another."  I'he 
perception  of  resemblance  is,  thus,  prior  to  that 
of  difference,  and,  apparently,  for  a  very  good 
reason  ;  since,  if  the  reverse  were  the  case,  the 
mind,  instead  of  requiring  immediately  words  as 
the  representatives  of  classes,  would  need  a  word 
for  every  object  of  perception,  and  thus  could 
make  no  advancement  in  developing  the  higher 
faculties.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Pestalozzi, 
and  a  basic  principle  of  his  system.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  very  great  diversities  in  objects  ex- 
cite the  attention  more  readily  than  correspond- 
ing resemblances,  just  as  rapid  transitions  from 
one  color  to  anotner,  from  intense  darkness  to 
a  brilliant  illumination,  etc.,  produce  activity  in 
the  perceptive  faculties ;  and  hence,  the  employ- 
ment of  sucli  processes  in  the  education  of  those 
mentally  deficient ;  but  where  any  two  objects 
are  placed  before  a  child,  of  which  the  points  of 
resemblance  and  of  difference  are  equally  ob- 
vious to  the  developed  and  mature  mind,  the 
child  will  intuitively  notice  the  former  before 
he  will  the  latter.  The  constitution  of  the  mind 
seems  to  necessitate  this.  Objects  which  are 
very  unlike  may,  indeed,  have  some  points  of 
resemblance  which  escape  the  notice  of  a  child, 
and  which,  therefore,  the  teacher  will  need  to 
point  out  so  as  to  assist  in  their  discovery,  and, 
m  this  way,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observa- 
tion. The  whole  structure  of  the  intellect  as  a 
thinking  and  reasoning  apparatus  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  ready  recognition  of  likeness  and 
analogy  in  the  various  objects  presented  to  the 
senses.  Isaac  Taylor  remarks,  m  Home  Educa- 
cation :  "The  sense  of  resemblance  runs  before 
the  power  of  discriminating  or  designating  dif- 
ferences ;  hence,  it  happens  that  by  the  infant 
and  the  savage  the  names  of  individuals  are  ex- 
tended to  species,  and  the  names  of  species  to 
genera."  "Thus,"  as  Mansel  remarks,  '*by  the 
aid  of  language,  our  first  abstractions  are,  in 
fact,  given  to  us  already  made;  as  we  learn  to 
give  the  same  name  to  various  individuals  pre- 
sented to  us  under  slight,  and  at  first  unnoticed 
circumstances  of  distinction.  The  name  is  thus 
applied  to  different  objects  long  before  we 
learn  to  analyze  the  growing  powers  of  speech 
and  thought,  to  ask  what  we  mean  by  each 
several  instance  of  its  application,  and  to  cor- 
rect and  fix  the  significance  of  words  at  first 
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used  vagaely  and  obscurely."  The  association 
of  the  conceptions  as  dependent  upon  an  obser- 
vation of  resemblance,  has  been  called  intuitive 
gerieralizaiion ;  since  it  does  not  consciously 
follow  any  process  of  abstraction,  because,  from 
the  failure  of  the  undeveloped  mind  to  notice 
distinctions  and  differences,  no  such  process  is 
needed  for  the  purpose.  For  example,  a  child 
sees  a  book  for  the  first  time,  and  learns  its 
name,  book;  now,  on  seeing  another  book,  how- 
ever different  from  the  first  in  size,  color,  etc.,  he 
invariably  applies  to  it  the  term  book,  by  the 
perception  of  analogy  leading    on  to  intuitive 

generalization.     Common  names  are,  therefore, 
rst  learned,  and  particular  or  proper  names 
only  ffiven  to  such  objects  as  are  constantly  pre- 
sented to  the  mind ;  since,  by  being  thus  more 
intimately  known,  their  distinctive  peculiarities 
are  more  clearly    discerned,    this    discernment 
leading  to  an  individualization^  as  the  next  step 
in  the  growth  or  development  of  the  mind.    The 
operation  of  the  sense  of  analogy  is  seen  in  the 
use   of  figurative,  or  more  ifefinitely,  tropical 
language ;  and  its  rudimental  character  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  children  and  savages  are 
particularly  prone  to  the  use  of  this  language, 
indeed,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
intense  mental  pleasures  of  the  child  to  trace 
analogies  in  objects  of  considerable  diversity  in 
general  appearance,  and  to  apply  such  meta- 
phorical terms  as  will   forcibly  express   uhem. 
This  again  adds  very  greatly  to  a  child's  power 
of  expression,  since,  without  the  perception  of 
these  analogies  in  objects,  every  variation  would 
require  some  specific  term,  metaphorical  names 
ceasing  to  have  any  meaning  wnatever.     This 
characteristic  of  a  child's  mind  gives  to  the  in- 
telligent teacher  considerable  resources  for  il 
lustration,  particularly  in  the  use  of  words  and 
their  application  to  the  objects  which  they  rep- 
resent.   Thus,  the   term  cape  would  be  much 
better  imderstood  if  its  exact  literal  import  were 
explained,  and  the  analogy  exhibited  between 
the  head  and  a  cape,  or  headland.    It  is  unfort- 
unate that  so  few  compound  or  derivative  words 
in  English  are  formed  from  the  simple  words  of 
the  language  itself,  and  that  recourse  has  been 
had  to  so  great  an  extent  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  for  a  supply  of  such  roots ; 
since,  in  consequence  of  this,  most  of  the  words 
of  the  language  are  necessarily  taught  as  arbi- 
trary terms,   which,  otherwise,  would  be    the 
means  of  stimulating   mental  activity  in  the 
learner.   A  striking  contrast  has  very  often  been 
made,  in  this  respect,  between  the  Knglish  and 
German  languages,  such  terms  as  Rpgenschirm 
fumbrella),  Sonnenschirm  (parasol),  Handschuh 
(glove) ,  Finger h m/  ( t hi mble) ,  einsa ugen  (absorb) , 
durchaichtig  (transparent),  etc.,  illustrating  very 
clearly  the  fact  referred  to.     This  peculiarity  of 
a  language,  in  drawing  almost  exclusively  from 
its  own  primitive  words  the  materials  for  the 
construction  of  complex  epitl.ets,  is  also  very 
prominent  in  the  (ireek  language,  and  constitutes 
one  of  its  excellencies.     Where  it  exists,  it  must 
afford  great  fadUty  in  education,  and  must  form 


the  basis  for  proceases  whidi  are  impcw^ctyc 
where  a  language,  such  as  the  English,  is  to  be 
employed,  which  derives  nearly  aU  of  itsafastrk.; 
and  scientific  terms  from  languages  not  nterdr 
foreign  but  entirely  out  of  use.      I  he  grovth  k 
mind  in  its  relation  to  lan^age  has  been  h^ 
dwelt  upon  at  some  length  because  of  iu  ish 
portance  as  a  source  of  practical  kiiowle<%e  tu 
every  teacher  who  makes  the  study  of  mind  tk 
basis  of  his  operations.    Arbitraiy  ruks  nay  W 
laid  down,  and  applied ;  but  the  scientific  tearitf 
who  investigates  tne  foundation  of  these  rak»  c. 
the  principks  of  inteUectual  science  will  W 
know  how  to  adopt  his  methods  to  the  diversilkid 
exigencies  of  his  work.    Association  as  an  «^ 
mentary  function  of  mind,  is  dependent  upon  i 
variety  of  circumstances  other  than  those  as- 
merated ;  as  time,  phice,  cause  and  effect,  aad 
design.    These  are.  however,  of  seeondai^  i^ 
portance  for  the  study  of  the  educator.— lbs 
peculiar  functions  of  the  representative  ^cnhies. 
memory  and  imagination  should  receive  a  can- 
ful  stuay,  since  they  underlie  many  of  the  moA 
important  processes  which  he  is  called  upoo  lu 
direct.  (See  Imagination,  and  Memory.)  TTieelab- 
orative  faculties,   comparison,  abstraction,  asd 
generalization,  have  already  been  referred  to  ii 
relation  to  the  rudimental  stage  of  their  opai- 
tion;  in  the  higher  grades  of  instructi(»],theTtiBd 
constant  exercise  in  the  studies  of  matbem^ks 
and  natural  science,  which  form  a  part  of  the  ca^ 
riculnm  of  every  high  school,  college,  and  vnirff- 
sity.  Judgment  and  reason  pass  through  a  gndi- 
tion  of  development  from  the  most  elementaiy  to 
the  highest  sta^  of  education. — Such  istbe  feii 
which  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  intellectiaJ 
education  embraces.   In  the  practical  apjdicatioQ 
of  these  principles,  the  teacher  is  to  be  guided ns 
only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  general  frmctioDB  d 
mind  and  their  development.but  by  all  the  peru- 
liarities  of  individual  endowment  which  he  maj 
be  able  to  discern.  (See  Cbaracter,  DiscEiyfMBT 
OF.)  He  is  to  permit  the  mind  to  expand  by  m 
own  intrinsic  activities,  only  interposing  restnio- 
ing  or  stimulating  agencies  when  and  where  be 
finds  a  tendency  to  abnormal  or  morbid  gnmtli. 
There  are,  however,  special  methods  of  qwi- 
tion  in  intellectual  education,  partaking  more  (^ 
a  positive  character,   hj  means  of  whidi  the 
teacher  is  directly  to  impart  knowledge  —  to 
communicate  information  ;  and,  thus,  is  opened 
up  a  consideration  not  only  of  the  mind  to  bf 
cultivated,  but  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  to 
be  taught,  in   relation  to  the  several  facihia 
which  they  tend  to  cultivate.  (See  LvsTRtcnosJ 
In  this  connection,  and  by  the  use  of  the  6m 
guiding  principles,  the  proper  order  of  preeentiw: 
these  studies  must  be  considered  and  ascertaiiwi. 
this  order  being  correlated  with  the  natnnil  oidff 
in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  devdoped. 
(See  Order  of  Studies.)     llie  final  revolt  0/ 
this  department  of  education  shoukl  be.toawble 
the  incUvidual,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  to 
exercise  with  efficiency  and  address  the  rui- 
ous  intellectual  faculties  with  which  he  has  been 
endowed.    (See  Culture.) 
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IKTEKEST.  To  awaken  an  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  the 'subjects  of  instruc- 
tion should  always  be  a  prominent  object  of  the 
teacher *s  efforts,  since  it  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  aU  true  success.  Antecedently,  the 
young  pupil  feels  no  interest  in  the  school  studies; 
he  neither  appreciates  their  importance  nor  has 
any  desire  to  acquire  a  knowleoge  of  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat.  But  the  skillful  teacher 
knows  how  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  idea  that  he  is 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  thus  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  processes  of  instruction.  When 
these  prooesses  are  appropriate  and  natural,  the 
pupils  interest  is  eanly  sustained ;  and  it  will  be 
generally  found  that  a  flagging  interest  is  due 
either  to  previous  defective  training  or  to  the 
endeavor  to  teach  subjects  for  which  the  pupil's 
mind  is  not  prepared.  It  is  a  psychological 
axiom  that  the  mind  has  no  less  appetite  for 
knowledge  of  the  right  kind,  than  exists  physic- 
ally for  proper  food  to  nourish  the  body.  It  is, 
therefore,  tne  office  of  educational  science  to  de- 
termine the  kind  of  mental  food  proper  for  every 
age,  and  how  it  should  be  prepared  so  as  to 
stimulate,  while  it  satisfies,  the  mental  appetite. 
'ITiere  should  also  be  individual  adaptation,  the 
teacher  giving  whatever  attention  may  be  neces- 
sary to  me  special  inclinations,  tastes,  and  capaci- 
ties of  his  pupils.     (See  Attention.) 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  are  schools 
of  a  grade  between  primary  schools  and  grammar 
schools,  or  between  elementary  schools  and  high 
schools.  Such  schools  generally  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  graded  school  system. 
Schools  of  a  OTade  between  elementary  schools 
(in  German,  &emeniarschule)^  and  collies  and 
universities,  are  often  called  middle  schools  (Ger- 
man, Mittelschule). 

INTEKBOG ATION,  or  the  Interrogative 
Method,  is  an  indispensable  means  of  conducting 
most  processes  of  instruction,  particularly  those 
of  an  elemental^  grade.     Ite  office  is  either 
(1)  tentative,  or  (2)  illustrative.    As  a  tentative 
process,  the  teacher  uses  it  to  determine  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  puoil  has  attained.    Thus,  in  hearing  recita- 
tions, tne  teacher,  by  means  of  questions,  ascer- 
tains how  much  of  the  lesson  previously  assigned, 
the  pupil  has  learned,  and  with  what  accuracy 
it  has  been  learned ;  and  on  the  kind  of  questions 
asked,  as  well  as  on  the  manner  of  asking  them, 
depends  the  degree  of  skill  and  effectiveness  of 
this  important  part  of  the  teacher's  work.    The 
same  is  true,  also,  of  the  conducting  of    exami- 
nations by  school  inspectors  or  superintendents. 
The  process  of  questioning  is  also  tentative  when 
psed  as  preliminary  to  a  course  of  instruction, 
in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  information, 
or  the  kind  of  ideas,  already  acquired  by  the 
pupil,  either  directly  relating  to  the  subject  or 
remotely  connected  with  it,  and  constituting  the 
elementary  conceptions  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
^^Med.    Instruction  on  every  subject  needs  such 
preliminary  questioning. — Interrogation  is  illus- 
trative when  it  is  used  as  a  direct  means  of  in- 


'  struction,  in  order  to  induce  the  pupil  to  combine 
his  ideas  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  be  led  to  a 
clear  conception  of  the  truth.  This  was  the  proc- 
ess used  by  Socrates  in  giving  instruction ;  and 
hence,  it  is  often  called  the  Socratic  method.  Great 

j  skill  can  be  exercised  by  the  teacher  in  the  use  of 
interrogation  for  this  purpose  ;  indeed,  the  art  of 

'  questioning  (caiecketics)  becomes  a  special  de- 

I  partment  of  the  work  of  teaching,  and  has  be^i 
so  treated.  Rules  can  scarcely  to  given  for  its 
attainment ;  but  it  may  briefly  be  said  that  it 
depends  upon  (1)  a  thorough  training  of  the 
analytic  faculty  of  the  teacher,  (2)  such  a  minute 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be 
taught  as  will  enable  mm  to  resolve  it  into  its 
elementary  principles,  (3j  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  pupil's  condition  of  mind,  both  as  to  ca- 
pacity and  degree  of  attainment,  and  (4)  sufficient 
practice  in  interrogation  to  produce  facility  in 
framing  questions  of  every  kind  and  form.  Where 
these  conditions  exist,  the  questions  asked  will 
be  an  effective  means  of  making  eveiy  subject 
clear  to  the  learners  mind.  (See  Catecheticai* 
Method.) 

INTUITIVE  METHOD.  See  Object 
Teaching,  and  Pestalozzi. 

IOWA,  originally  a  part  of  the  vast  Louisiana 
purchase  of  1803,  was  mcluded  in  the  territory 
of  Iowa,  organized  in  1838,  which  extended 
north  from  uie  state  of  Missouri  to  the  British 
line,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  and  west, 
respectively,  by  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  with 
its  present  limits,  in  1846.  Its  area  ib  55,045 
square  miles ;  and  its  population,  in  1870,  waa 
1,194,020;  but,  in  1873,  it  was  reported  aa 
1,251,333. 

Educational  History. — In  1 833,  the  date  of 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Dubuque,  a 
school-house  was  built  in  that  town,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  was  the  first  built  in  the  state.  It  waa 
erected  by  funds  contributed  by  the  enterprising 
lead-miners.  During  the  next  six  years,  other 
schools  were  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
In  1839,  the  territorial  legislature  passed  a  law 
for  the  establishment  of  public  schools,  provid- 
ing that  "  there  shall  be  established  a  common 
school,  or  schools,  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the 
territory,  which  shall  be  open  and  free  for  every 
class  of  white  citizens  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
21  years."  It  also  provided  for  the  formation 
of  school  districts,  each  to  be  ^vemed  by  a 
board  of  three  trustees,  whose  duties  were  to  ex- 
amine and  employ  teachers,  superintend  the 
schools,  and  collect  and  disburse  the  school 
moneys.  In  1840,  the  legislative  assembly  en- 
acted a  much  more  comprehensive  law  for  the 
establishment  of  a  common-school  system,  mak- 
ing ample  provision  for  free  public  schools.  In 
the  U.S.  census  of  1840, very  few  schools,  either 
private  or  public,  were  reported :  an  academy, 
m  Scott  county,  with  25  pupils,  and  63  common 
schools,  with  1,500  pupils.  In  Jan.,  1841,  the 
ofiice  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
created ;  and  Dr.  William  Reynolds,  a  teacher  at 
Iowa  City,  was  appointed  to  the  place.    The 
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office  was,  however,  abolished  Febr.  17.,  1842 ; 
but,  by  the  first  constitution  of  Iowa,  the  general 
assembly  was  required  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who 
should  hold  office  for  three  years.  Since  that 
time,  the  office  has  been  filled  succeaaively  by  the 
following  sUiie  superintendetits : — James  Har- 
lan, from  1847 — 8 ;  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr., 
from  1848—54;  James  I),  blads,  from  1854—7; 
Joseph  C.  Stone,  for  one  month;  Maturin  L. 
Fisher,  from  June  1857  to  Dec.  1858,  when  the 
state  board  of  education  abolished  the  office, 
assigning  its  duties  to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 
Thomas  II.  Benton,  Jr.,  was  elected  secretary, 
and  served  till  1863,  when  he  resigned  to  enter 
the  U.  8.  militarv  service.  During  a  portion  of 
that  year,  the  duties  of  the  office  were  performed 
by  H.  A.  Wiltse,  who  was  succeeded,  in  1863, 
by  Oran  FaviUe.  The  office  of  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  was  revived  March  23.,  1864, 
and  Oran  FaviUe  was  elected  to  the  position,  in 
which  he  remained  till  March  1.,  1867.  His  suc- 
<;e88ors  were  D.  Franklin  Wells,  from  Biarch, 
1867,  till  his  decease,  in  Nov.  1868;  Abraham 
S.  Kirsell,  from  Jan.  1869  to  Oct  1871 ;  and 
Alonzo  Abemethy,  from  Oct.  1871  to  the  pres- 
-ent  time  (1876).  VVhen  Iowa  was  admitted  into 
the  Union,  it  contained  about  400  school  dis- 
tricts. The  number,  however,  rapidly  increased, 
amounting,  in  1849,  to  1,000,  and  in  1850,  to 
1200.  In  1857,  the  state  board  of  education  as- 
sumed control  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state.  The  number  of  school  districts,  at  that 
time,  had  increased  to  3,265;  but,  difficulties 
having  adsen  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
jnrstem,  an  act  was  passed  in  1858,  by  which 
the  school  districts  were  made  co-extensive  with 
the  civil  townships,  and  *'  each  incorporated  city 
or  town,  including  the  territory  annexed  thereto 
for  school  purposes,  and  which  contains  not  less 
than  1000  mhabitants,"  was  created  a  separate 
school  district.  The  number  of  districts  was 
thus  reduced  to  less  than  900.  B^  this  arrange- 
ment, although  it  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tions, the  sjTstem  was  rendered  less  complex,  and 
there  was  a  saving  of  331,000  in  the  expendi- 
tures. In  1858,  a  law  was  enacted,  providing 
that  any  city  or  incorporated  town,  mcluding 
the  territory  annexed  thereto  for  school  purposes, 
might  constitute  a  school  district,  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  electors  residing  therein.  In 
1860,  this  was  extended  to  unincorporated  towns 
and  villages  of  not  less  than  300  inhabitants ; 
and,  in  1866,  to  any  city  or  sub-district  contain- 
ing not  lej»  than  200.  Notwithstanding  the 
di^tisf action  caused  by  the  sub-district  system, 
which  led  to  8{)ecial  legislation  in  1867  and 
1872,  the  system  was  not  abandoned ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  State  Superintendent 
Abemethy,  for  1875,  from  April,  1872,  to  Sept. 
15.,  1873,  119  district  townships,  containing  901 
sub-districts,  were  reported  as  having  completed 
independent  organizations.  From  Sept.,  1873,  to 
Sept.,  1875,  about  160  additional  district  town- 
ships adopted  the  independent  district  system, 
thus  increasing  the  number  of  independent  dis- 


tricts by  more  than  1,000.  Hie  state  bond  d 
education,  provided  for  by  the  coostitidius 
adopted  Sept.,  1857,  consisted  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  and  one  member  i^tscyii 
from  each  judicial  district  in  the  state.  The  \a^ 
of  office  was  four  years,  and  the  lieutcaiant  g<>r- 
emor  was  the  president  of  the  board.  To  Uiu 
body  were  committed  the  entire  iuterests  U  ik 
common  school  system.  The  first  board  v* 
elected  Oct  12.,  1858.  In  1864,  the  Genenl  As- 
sembly  abolished  the  board,  and  reoi^caniied  tbr 
school  system.  Subsequent  legislation  also  modi- 
fied it  in  some  particulais. 

School  System, — ^I'he  system,  at  preaait.  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  following  omcers :  (li  i 
8t<jUe  supeHnlendentf  elected  for  two  yesn, 
(2)  county  superintendents,  also  elected  for  tw^ 
years ;  (3)  toxcnship  boards  qf  diredcrSy  oott 
sistinff  of  three  or  more  sub-directoiB  foread 
townSiip,  who  have  the  mana^meot  ci  the 
township  school  fund;  and  (4)  a  sub^trfder 
for  each  sub-district,  for  the  local  manageiDest 
of  the  school.  Bv  the  school  law  of  lbT4.  tk 
county  superintendent  is  required  to  visit  eaci 
school  in  the  county  at  least  onoe  in  each  tcoL. 
spending  one  half  day  at  each  visit.  In  order  to 
systematize  and  preserve  the  resulta  of  iheae 
visitations,  the  state  superintendent  furnishes 
each  county  superintendent  with  a  blank  cob- 
taining  the  subjects  roost  important  to  be  is- 
quired  into;  and  these  blanks  when  filled  if- 
K»rd  information  to  be  incorporated  in  the  tiast 
superintendent  8  annual  report.  These  subject 
are,  (1)  the  condition  of  the  school-houses,  forai- 
ture,  and  out-buildings ;  (2)  the  discipline  aiii 
classification  of  the  sdiool,  and  the  mode  of  coe- 
ducting  recitations ;  and  (3)  the  form  and  mode 
of  keeping  the  daily  register.  The  oouDtympe^ 
intendent  is  empower^  to  examine  applicu^ 
for  teacJiers'  certificates  and  to  issue  the  same  to 
those  found  qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reid* 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  geographT,  ana  Eneliii 
grammar,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  ui^ 
good  moral  character.  The  number  of  appUcusi 
thus  examined  in  1875,  was  20495;  and  tfae 
number  of  certificates  awarded  waa  16452;  of 
which  4,797  were  of  the  1st  grade  ;  7,959.of  tk 
second ;  3,333,  of  the  3rd;  and  363,  profeesiooil 
certificates. 

The  school  revenue  is  derived  from  serenl 
sources :  (I)  A  teachers'  fund  ;  (11)  A  sdiod- 
house  found;  (HI)  A  contingent  fund. — L  ITk 
teachers'  fund  is  derived  from,  (1)  the  interest 
on  the  permanent  school  fund  of  the  state,  ^ 
crutng  nrom  the  sale  of  school  lands  impropriated 
by  Congress  for  this  purpose;  (2)  a  county  scbod 
tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  nor  more  tbac 
three  mills  on  the  dollar,  levied  by  H^  board 
of  supervisors  on  the  taxable  property  <A  the 
county;  (3)  such  additional  tax  on  the  prowrty 
of  the  district,  determined  by  the  boanv  cif 
directors,  as  may  be  needed  to  support  the 
schools  for  six  months  or  longer,  if  so  determiDed. 
II.  The  schoolrhotise fund  is  derived  from  a  tu 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  sites  and  erects^ 
school-houses.    III.  The  contingent  fund  is  oh- 
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tained  by  a  tax,  determined  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, sufficient  to  provide  for  rent,  fuel,  repairs, 
and  all  other  current  expenses  required  to  keep 
the  school  in  operation,  llie  permanent  school 
fund  is  derived  from  the  following  sources: 
(1)  Five  per  cent  upon  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  state ;  (2)  1  he  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  500,000  acres  oi  land  granted  by 
act  of  (Jonffreas.  Sept.  4.,  1841;  (3)  ITie  pro- 
ceeds of  aU  sales  of  intestate  estates,  which 
escheat  to  the  state ;  (4)  The  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  township, 
or  lands  selected  in  lieu  thereof.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  the  permanent  fund,  in  1875,  was 
$3,098,497.  The  school  moneys  are  distributed 
amon^  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age — between  5  and  21 
years — residing  therein. 

EduccUionm  Condition, —  According  to  the 
report  of  the  state  superintendent  for  1874 — 5, 
there  were  in  the  state  1,134  district  townships, 
comprising  7,062  sub-districts;  and  2,536  inde- 
pendent districts,  thus  making,  in  all,  3,670  school 
districts  in  the  state.  The  whole  number  of 
common  schools  was  9,610,  of  which  only  407 
were  graded  schools.  The  average  time  of  keep- 
ing school  during  the  year  was  6.8  months.  Other 
items  of  statistics  are  given  below  : 

No.  of  children  of  school  age,  ma1e$s   274,849 

females,  258,722 


Number  of  children  enrolled, 
Average  daily  attendance, 
Namber  of  teachers, 


Total, 


males,       6,600 
females,  11,645 


533,571 

384,012 
225,415 


Total,  18,146 

Average  monthly  compensation,   males,  $36.G8 

females,         $28.34 
Beceipta,  $5,036,497.66 

Expenditnres.  for  tuition,      $2,598,439.81 
"  other  purposes,    2,007,309.58 

Total,  $4,605,749.39 

Normal  Tnstfniction, — The  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  has  not 
met,  as  yet,  with  the  success  attained  in  most 
other  states.    In  1848,  a  law  was  passed  by 
which  three  normal  schools  were  to  be  estab- 
hshed  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  which  was 
divided  into  three  aistricts  for  that  purpose.  For 
«ach  district,  a  board  of  seven  trustees  was  ap- 
pointed, with  power  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ings, employ  teachers,  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  schools.    The  sum  of  $500 
was  appropriated  annually,  to  each  school  for  the 
payment  of  teachers,  the  purchase  of  apparatus, 
etc.,  provided  the  people  m  each  district  should 
suhscidbe  an  equal  sum  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings.  The  expected  pecuniary  aid,  however, 
not  being  furnished,  the  schools  which  had  been 
commenced  were,  in  a  short  time,  discontinued. 
In  1858,  a  normal  department  was  established 
in  the  state  university,  and  continued  until  1872, 
when  it  was  consolidated,  in  the  main,  with  the 
*<»demic  department.     Since  then,  a  chair  of 
^dadics  has  been  maintained  in  the  university 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  special  instruction 


to  those  who  may  design  to  become  teachers. 
There  is  also  a  normal  department  in  Whittier 
(College,  Salem. 

Normal  iiistituies  constitute  the  chief  instru- 
mentality for  the  professional  improvement  of 
teachers  in  this  state.  In  1874,  the  General  As- 
sembly enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  teachers  by  the  annual  holding  of  an 
institute  in  each  county,  llie  provision  for  the 
regular  instruction  of  teachers  having  thus  taken 
definite  shape,  and  the  necessity  of  uniformity 
in  that  instruction  having  become  apparent,  a 
course  of  study  with  a  daily  order  of  exercises, 
was  prepared  by  the  state  superintendent,  and 
was  adopted  at  once.  The  general  interest 
aroused  by  these  meetings  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  statement.  In  the  year  1874,  institutes 
were  held  in  89  counties ;  35  continued  in  ses- 
sion 4  weeks ;  26,  3  weeks ;  20,  2  weeks ;  and  8, 
one  week.  Although  attention  on  the  part  of 
teachers  was  voluntaiy,  the  number  present 
amounted  to  7,000.  In  1875,  it  was  still  larger. 
The  funds  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
these  institutes  are,  in  the  main,  contnbuted  by 
the  teachers  themselves,  being  derived,  (1)  from 
the  fee  of  one  dollar  paid  by  each  person  on 
receiving  a  teacher's  certificate,  (2)  from  the  reg- 
istration fee  of  one  dollar  at  the  institute,  and 
(3)  from  the  state  appropriation  of  $50  for  each 
institute.  The  smn  ootamed  from  these  sources 
has,  in  some  cases,  been  augmented  by  limited 
county  appropriations. 

Secondary  Instruction. — In  1858,  a  law  was 
passed,  providing  that  the  board  of  presidents  of 
school  aistricts  in  any  county  might  determine 
whether  a  coimty  high  school  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  reouired  them,  if  they  determined 
to  establish  sucn  school,  to  elect  nine  trustees 
who,  together  with  the  county  superintendent, 
should  constitute  a  board  of  high-school  trustees, 
with  power  to  lease  or  erect  a  building,  and  take 
entire  charge  of  it;  also  to  draw  from  the 
county  treasury  $3000  a  year  for  six  years,  and 
$1000  annually  thereafter,  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  school.  This  provision,  however,  though 
earnestly  advocated  l^  some,  was  not  taken  i^- 
vantage  of,  the  m^ority  considering  it  prema- 
ture in  respect  to  both  the  wants  of  me  state  and 
its  financial  ability.  Only  one  school,  that  at 
Albion,  was  established  under  this  law.  This 
was  continued  about  two  years,  when  the  funds 
expected  from  the  state  treasury  not  being  sup- 
plied, it  was  discontinued,  and  the  building  was 
sold.  Two  attempts  have  since  been  made  to 
re-enact  this  law  in  its  essential  features,  but 
without  success.  In  1874,  the  people  of  Guthrie 
county  decided  to  establish  a  high  school,  and 
this,  according  to  the  present  state  superintend- 
ent (1876),  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

In  the  state  superintendent's  report  for  1875, 
there  are  included  returns  from  112  private 
academies,  seminaries,  high  schools,  business  col- 
leges, select  schools,  etc.,  which  show  an  enroll- 
ment of  10,757  pupils,  taught  by  314  instructors. 
In  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  various  colleges 
of  the  state,  there  are  about  3,000  students,  pur- 
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suing  the  usual  branches  assigned  for  secondary 
institutions. 

Superior  Instruction. — The  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity (q.v.),  at  Iowa  City,  is  the  principal  in- 
stitution for  superior  instruction,  endowed  or 
aided  by  the  state.  Other  institutions  of  this 
^rade  and  character  are  included  in  the  follow- 
mg  table : 


NAME 


BarllDgton  Univeraity. . . 

Cornell  College 

Central  Univ.  of  Iowa. . . . 

German  College. 

Humboldt  College 

Iowa  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  nniversity 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Coll. 

Oskalooaa  College. 

Penn  CoUege 

Simpson  Centenary  Coll. . 

Tabor  College 

Upper  Iowa  University. . . 
University  of  Des  Moines 

Whittier  College 

Western  College 


Location 


Burlington 
I  Mt.  Vernon 

PeUa 

Mt.Pleasant 

Humboldt 

Grinnell 

Mt.Pleasant 
|Decorah 

Oskaloosa 
I  Oskaloosa 

Indlanola 
I  Tabor 
j  Fayette 

Des  Moines 

Salem 
I  West.  CoU. 


Religious 

denomina- 

tion 


Baptist 
M.  Epis. 
Baptist 
M.  Epis. 
Non-sect. 
Congreg. 
M.  Epis. 
Lutheran 
ChrUtiaoi 
Friends 
M.  Epis. 
1866  Congreg. 
1856  M.EpU. 
1866  Baptist 
1868  jFriendfl 
1866  lU.  Breth. 


Technical  and  Pro/esaional  Instrudion.  — 
The  State  Agricultural  Coll^,  at  Ames,  is  en- 
tlowed  with  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional 
land  ^rant.  Two  experiments  have  been  made 
in  this  institution,  and  are  considered  success- 
ful :  the  union  of  manual  labor  with  intellectual 
development,  and  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  for  four  years, 
and  comprises  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  en- 
gineering, agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising, 
architecture,  military  tactics,  and  general  science 
and  literature.  The  institutions  of  this  cla«, 
for  theological  instruction,  are  the  'llieological 
Department  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  the 
(Jerman  Presbyterian  Theological  School  of  the 
North-west,  and  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Mission 
Institute.  The  law  schools  of  the  state  consist 
of  the  law  departments,  respectively,  of  the  state 
university,  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Simpson  Centenary  (""ollege.  The  chief  medical 
schools  are  the  medical  department  of  the  state 
university,  and  the  (Joll^  of  Phjrsicians  and 
Surgeons,  at  Keokuk. 

Special  Instruction.  —  The  chief  institutions 
for  special  instruction  are  the  Iowa  Institution  for 
the  Kducation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Council 
Bluffs,  and  the  Iowa  State  (\)llege  for  the  Blind, 
at  Vinton.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  state 
reform  schools,  one  at  Eldora  and  the  other  at 
Salem.  At  Davenport  and  at  Cedar  Falls,  there 
is  a  state  soldiers'  orphan  home. 

Educational  Journal.  —  The  first  publica- 
tion in  Iowa  devoted  to  the  interests  of  schools 
was  a  monthly,  commenced  at  Dubuque,  in 
January,  l8r)3,  under  the  title  of  the  histrict 
School  Journal  of  Education  for  the  State  of 
Iowa.  This  name  was  afterwards  changed  to 
The  Iowa  Jowmal  of  Elucation.  It  was  sus- 
pended in  1 856.  In  January,  1857,  a  monthly 
entitled  The  Voice  of  Iowa  was  commenced  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  was  made  the  organ  of  the 
state  teachers'  association.  It  was,  however,  soon 


suspended.  The  Litercnry  Advertiser  cmd  PnhHt. 
School  Advocate  was  published  from  May.  185^. 
to  October,  I860.  In  July  of  the  la»«r  jest. 
The  Iowa  School  Journal,  a  monthly  of  1 6  ^^^s. 
was  started  at  Des  Moines,  and  has  been  contmneii 
up  to  the  present  time  (1876).  An  important  is- 
fluence  \&  attributed  to  it  in  connectioii  with  tlr 
schools  and  educational  system  of  the  state.  Tbe 
Iowa  Instructor  was  conmienoed  in  1859  ;  after- 
wards imited  with  the  Journal,  and,  in  1671 
consolidated  with  The  Manual,  a  monthly,  cai- 
menced  August  1.,  1871.  In  January,  lfi7i 
The  Common  School  was  started  at  DaTeomrt 
but  in  1875,  it  was  united  with  the  hm 
School  Journal. 

IOWA  COLLEGE,  at  Urinnell,  Iowa,  mi 
established  at  Davenport,  in  1847,  and  was  rt- 
moved  to  Grinnell  in  1860.    It  waa  founded  br 
Congregationalists  and  Presbjrterians  (whowitih 
drew  in  1852),  but  is  without  any  sectarian  or  e^ 
desiastical  control.  Its  productive  funds  anKnut 
to  about  $90,000.    It  has  libraries  oontainii^ 
about  6,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural  hi^ 
tory,  chemical,  philosophical,  and  aatronomicil 
apparatus,  etc.    The  cost  of  tuition  ran^  froc 
$15  to  $22  per  year,  with  music,  drawutg.  tad 
painting  as  extras.    Aid  is  fumi^ied  to  needr 
students.  The  studies  are  arranged  in  the  follov- 
ing  departments:  (1)  Normal  and  En^ish  dt- 
partment,  furnishing  all  "  English  studies."*  « 
preparation  for  teaching;  (2)  Academy  course,  d 
two  years,  preparatory  to  the  College  and  Lndm 
courses ;  (3)  Ladies'  course,  of  four  years,  dudh 
consisting  of  coDege  studies,  like  that  of  the  besi 
Eastern  seminaries ;  (4)  College  course,  of  fom, 
years,  for  both  sexes.  I'his  is  either  clafisical  orsd- 
entificeach  including  modem  languages,  and  the 
latter,  some  postgrMuate  studies. — -In  18T5-fi. 
there  were  17  instructors  and  4  lectuiere  (in  tfl 
the  departments), and  337  students :  post-grachi- 
ate  4;  collie  course,  45  ;  ladies'  courae,  40 ;  acad- 
emy course,  68;  normal  and  Engli^  deprt- 
ment,  174.  Seventeen  states  and  forty  countief  of 
Iowa  were  represented  by  its  students  in  1875. 
and  there  is  an  increasing  attendance  from  tfe 
eastern  and  middle  states.    The  Rev.  Oecw^  F. 
Magoun,  D.D.,  the  present  incumbent,  appomted 
in  1862,  has  been  the  only  president. 

IOWA,  State  University  of,  at  Iowa  City, 
was  chartered  in  1857,  and  oiganized  in  1860.  It 
is  non-sectarian.     It  has  productive  funds  to  tbe 
amount  of  $220,000 ;  and  the  value  of  its  boiW- 
ings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  is  $250,000.  Bi- 
ennial appropriations  are  made  by  the  leddatiipe. 
It  has  an  astronomical  observatory,  laboratcat. 
and  cabinets.    The  college  library  contains  be- 
tween 6.000  and  7.000  volumes ;  the  law  Kbrwy. 
2,500  volumes.    The  academical  department  be- 
sides preparatory  classes,  has  four  regular  comseK 
namely,  classical,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Badh 
elor  of  Arts;  philosophiad  and  scientific,  leadii^ 
to  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  and  civil 
engineering,  leading  to  the  d^ree  of  Civil  En- 
gineer. Both  sexes  are  admitt«i,  and  tuition  b 
free.  The  law  department  was  establkbed.  as  tfe 
Iowa  Law  School,  at  Dee  Moines,  in  1865,  td 
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was  united  with  the  uniYersity  in  1868.  The 
medical  department  was  establushed  in  1868.  In 
1874 — 5,  tlie  academic  department  had  21  in- 
stmctors  and  423  students ;  the  law  department 
had  4  instructoiB  and  106  students;  and  the  med- 
ical departmenti  13  instructors  and  94  students. 
The  Rev.  George  Thatcher,  D.D.,  is  (1876)  the 

president.     '  

IOWA    WESLEYAN    UKIVEBSITYy 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  was  chartered  ia  1855, 
groxring  out  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, established  some  years  before.  It  is  open 
to  both  sexes,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    It  has  an  endow- 
ment of  $63,000.    The  libraries  contain  about 
3,000  volumes.    The  university  comprises  5  de- 
partments; namely,  of  liberal  arts,  with  classical 
and  scientific  courses,  of  four  years  each,  and  a 
preparatory  course  of  two  years ;  of  theology;  of 
taw ;   of  pharmacy  and  anatomy ;  and  of  tech- 
nology.   In  1874--5,  there  were  15  regular  in- 
structors and  217  students  in  all  the  denart- 
ments.    A  normal  department  has  lately  been 
organized.     German  CoU^re  (q.  v.),  though  dis- 
tmct  from  the  univeisity  in  government,  is  in- 
timately connected  with  it  in  instruction.    The 
presidents  of  the  university  have  been  as  follows 
Kev.  L.  W.  Berry,  D.  D. ;  Henry  Jas.  Harlan 
Rev.  Charles  EUiott,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  G.  B.  Jocelyn 
Rev.  Charles  Holmes,  D.D.;  Rev.  John  Wheeler 
Rev.  Jno.  Spaulding,  Ph.  I).»  the  present  incum- 
bent (1876). 

rRKLAKD,  an  island  which  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
i3ritain  and  Ireland,  having  an  area  of  32,531 
aq.  m.,  and  a  population,  in  1871,  of  5,402,759. 

Educational  History. — Annals  that  have  con- 
siderable claim  to  authenticity  ascribe  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  a  remarkable  progress  in  educa- 
tion at  a  very  early  period.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that 
OUay  Fola,  who  reicned  about  900  B.  C,  founded 
in  Tara  schools  of  jmilosophy,  astronomy,  history, 
poetry,  and  m^cine,  and  that  these  institutions 
were  encouraged  by  his  successors,  during  many 
centuries.  In  the  5th  century,  A.D.,  after  its  con- 
version to  Christianity,  Ireland  was  greatly  cel- 
ebrated not  only  for  its  religious  zeal  (hence  caUed 
insula  sanctorum^  isle  of  saints|  but  for  its  in- 
stitutions of  learning.    After  tne  conflicts  with 
the  Saxons  and  Danes,  the  victorious  kins  Brian 
Bom,  among  other  efforts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  his  people,  founded  schools  and  pro- 
moted education.    After  the  conq^uest  of  Ireland 
by  the  English,  the  furst  recognition  on  the  part 
of  parliament  of  the  expediency  of  providing  the 
means  of  education  for  the  Irish  people,  was  the 
act  of  28  Henry  VUL,  to  establish  parochial 
schools.    In  1570,  an  act  was  passed  instituting 
a  free  school  in  every  diocese.  In  1608,  James  1. 
commenced  the  establishment  of  Royal   Free 
Schools.    Various  statutes  were  passed  on  this 
subject  m  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  William  lU., 
and  the  first  three  Georges ;  but  the  main  ob- 
ject seems  to  have  been  to  proselytize  the  people 
to  the  Protestant  faith.    The  Charter  Schools, 
Partly  supported  by  parliamentary  grants,  had 


the  same  object.  The  bad  effects  of  a  policy  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Catholics,  induced  the  parlia- 
mentary commission,  in  1812,  to  state,  in  their 
report,  that  no  scheme  of  education  ^ould  be 
undertaken  in  Ireland  which  attempted  "  to  in- 
fluence or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of 
any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians.''  Par- 
liament, for  a  time,  endeavored  to  apply  the 
principle  by  distributing  its  grants  to  the  Kildare 
Society ;  but  the  plan  fail<xi,as  the  society  en- 
forced the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  its 
schools.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley,  chief  secre- 
tary of  Ireland  (afterwards  Lord  Derby),  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  written  in  1831,  forms  the 
charter  of  the  Irish  National  System.  The  new 
s^tem  was  based  on  the  plan  of  "•  a  combined 
htenuy  and  separate  religious  education,"  and  was 
committed  to  a  board  of  7  members  of  different 
reliffious  opinions.  Public  aid  was  granted  on 
condition  that  the  repairs  of  the  school,  the 
salary  of  the  master,  and  half  the  cost  of  school 
requisites  should  be  locaUy  provided.  The 
extent  to  which  the  economical  condition  of 
Ireland  interfered  with  the  financial  proposals 
of  the  board,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that,  even  in  1874,  while  the  board  paid  in 
aid  of  schools  nearly  £433,000,  the  loc»l  aid 
amounted  to  less  than  £80,000.  The  promise 
of  a  national  and  non-sectarian  system  was  not 
fulfilled  in  the  action  of  the  board,  as  it  pei^ 
mitted  religious  instruction  to  be  intermingled 
with  the  secular,  and  issued  text-books  of  a  dis- 
tinctively religious  character.  The  policy,  as 
first  announced,  was  accepted  by  the  Catholics^ 
but  strenuously  opposed  by  the  clergy  and  lait} 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  by  the  Presby- 
terians of  Ulster.  At  the  close  of  1833,  the 
number  of  National  Schools  in  operation  waa 
789,  having  107,042  pupils  enrolled ;  at  the  close 
of  1839,  the  former  nad  increased  to  1,581,  and 
the  latter,  to  192,971.  In  the  latter  year,  ex- 
planations were  made  by  the  board  which  satis- 
fied the  Presbyterians,  who  had  made  various 
objections  to  the  syst^,  in  regard  to  the  ar^ 
rancements  for  religious  instruction,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bible  during  school  hours.  The 
board  declared  these  points  of  objection  to  be 
conceded,  but  without  any  change  of  its  rules. 
This  new  rendering  of  the  rules  was  followed 
by  an  extension  of  the  system.  In  1841,  there 
were  2,237  schools,  and  281,849  pupils.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  Catholic  hierarchy  manifested 
a  strong  desire  to  acquire  the  control  of  such 
of  the  National  Schools  as  contained  any  chil- 
dren of  their  own  persuasion ;  and  the  Synod  of 
Thurles,  which  met  in  1850,  while  giving  no 
definite  judgment  on  the  National  System,  de- 
clared that  '*  the  separate  education  of  the  Cath- 
olic youth  is,  by  all  means,  to  be  preferred  to  it." 
llie  more  aggressive  spirit  manifested  by  the 
Catholics  against  the  National  System  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  has  led  the  board, 
from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  conciliatory  meas- 
ures ;  such  as  the  repeated  changes  in  the  con- 
science clause,  with  tne  view  of  preventing  the 
alleged  proselytizing  tendencies  of   Prot^tant 
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Bchoob ;  the  special  regulations  in  favor  of  con- 
vent schools ;  the  increased  proportion  accorded 
to  Catholic  representation  in  the  board,  which 
has  been  increased  from  two  to  seven,  in  1831, 
to  five  in  fourteen,  in  1851,  and  to  ten  in  twenty, 
in  1861 ;  and  the  endowment  of  schools,  under 
Catholic  management,  in  the  neighborhood  of, 
and  as  rivaLs  to,  the  Model  Schools,  which  are 
the  special  objects  of  denominational  hostility. 
These  proceedings  were  strongly  opposed  espe- 
cially by  the  Presbyterians,  who  are  the  wannest 
supporters  of  the  National  System  ;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  they  have  failed  in  their 
object.  No  Roman  Catholic  dignitary  has  sat 
in  the  board  since  1863,  and  the  most  recent  ex- 
pression of  Catholic  feeling  on  the  subject  has 
been  the  formation,  in  Dublin,  of  a  C/atholic 
Union  of  clerey  and  gentry  to  promote  the 
establishment  oidenominationalism  in  the  entire 
education  of  Ireland.  The  popular  feeling,  how- 
ever, seems,  as  a  rule,  to  be  in  favor  of  united 
education. 

National  System. — Aid  is  granted  to  two 
classes  of  schools :  those  vested  in  the  commis- 
sioners, or  in  trustees ;  and  non-vested,  bein^  tho 
property  of  private  individuals.  All  National 
Schools  receive  pecuniary  aid  in  salaries  to 
teachers,  resitUs'  feesy  and  books,  and  the  benefits 
of  inspection  and  training.  Vested  Schools  alone 
receive  building  grants.  National  Schools  com- 
prise Mo'kl  Schools  (District  and  Minor),  which 
are  wholly  built  and  supported  by  parliament, 
are  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
board,  and  are  intended  to  promote  united  edu- 
cation, to  exhibit  the  most  improved  methods  of 
instruction,  and  to  educate  young  persons  for 
the  office  of  teacher ;  Agricultural  Schools^  with 
farms  and  gardens,  which  are  devoted  to  the 
illustration  and  introduction  of  the  most  ap- 
proved systems  of  husbandry  and  tillage,  and 
which  are  divided  into  four  classes:  (f)  First 
('lass  Agricultural  Schools,  subdivided  into  (I) 
those  under  the  management  of  the  board,  and 
(2)  those  under  local  management;  (II)  Or- 
dinary Schools,  subdivided  into  (3)  those  with 
farms,  and  (4)  those  with  gardens;  Convent 
SchoolSf  which  receive  aid  as  Non -Vested 
Schools,  and  in  which  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity may  act  aj  literary  teachers ;  Work-house 
Schools,  and  Schools  attached  to  prisonSy  asyluinSy 
etc.  School-houses  are  not  to  be  employed  as 
the  stated  places  of  divine  worship  of  any  relig- 
ious community,  nor  for  the  transaction  of  wiy 
political  buEiness;  and  no  emblems  of  denom- 
inational character  are  to  be  exhibited  in  them 
during  the  hours  of  united  instruction.  In  Vested 
Schools,  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall  be 
approved  of  by  the  guardians  of  the  children, 
shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  school  room  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  instruction  there ; 
in  N  on-Vested  Schools;  it  is  for  the  patrons  and 
managers  to  determine  what  religious  instruc- 
tion Siall  be  given  in  the  school  room.  The 
patrons  and  managers  of  all  National  Schools 
nave  the  right  to  permit  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(either  in  the  authorized  or  in  the  Douay  version) 


to  be  read  at  the  times  set  apart  for  rdigioaa  m- 
struction. — llie  local  government  of  the  scbook 
is  vested  in  local  patrons  or  managers,  who  csb 
appoint  and  dismiss  teachers,  under  certain  i^ 
stnctions.     Inspectors  visit  their  schook  at  ]aR 
three  times  a  year,  communicate   to  the  local 
managers  their  criticisms  and  suggestaona.  and 
report  fully  the  results  of  their  in£^)ectian  to  the 
Board.  All  National-School  teachers  are  divided 
into  the  following  classes :  principals,  aaBistaB;& 
junior  literary  assistants,  work-mistresses,  aod 
teachers  of  industrial  departments.     Thet%  are 
also  three  classes  of    Monitors,  whose    tomof 
service  is  three  years,  and  whose  rate  of  comp^ 
sation  ranges  from  £4  to  £18  per  aDDum. — The 
only  training  establishment  for  teachers  in  con- 
nection with  the  Board  is  the  Institutioo,  m 
Marlborough  Street,  Dublin,  which  was  opened 
January  15.,  1838.  It  is  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing about  100  masters  and  75  mistresses,  who 
are  divided  into  three  classes :  (1)  the  General  or 
Ordinary  Class,  composed  of  teachers  of  Natiooal 
Schools,  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  in- 
spectors ;  (2)  the  Special  or  Kxtra  I'rainiiig  Class 
composed   chiefly  of  teachers  who  have  bees 
selected  from  the  General  Class  for  acklitioDil 
training;  and  (3)  the  £xtra  Class,  composed  of  a 
limited  number  of  respectable  and  well-informed 
young  persons  who  wish  to  qualify  thepiselvet  to 
act  as  teachers.    Teachers  summoned  for  tniD- 
ing  are  allowed  their  traveling  expenses,  azf 
provided  with  free  board  and  lodging,  receive  & 
small  weekly  gratuity,  and  also  their  class  salary 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  £15  per  annum  fort 
substitute.    Teachers  are  classified  as  of  the  1st, 
2d,  or  3d  class,  and  promotion  from  one  to  the 
other  is  regulated  partly  by  examination^  and 
partly  by  the  efficiency  of  their  schools.    Male 
teachers  of  the  1st  class  receive  £58  a  year :  <i 
the  3d  class,  £32.     Female  teadiers  of  the  Ist 
class  receive  £48 :    of  the  3d  ckas,  £25.    llic 
National  School  Teachers  Act  (1875)  was  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  incomes  of  the  teach- 
ers by  grantmgstate  aid  corresponding  to  local 
contributions.  The  latter,  however,  only  amount- 
ed to  £32,055  instead  of  £60,000,  as  was  oc- 
templated.  National  teachers  receive,  in  additka 
to  their  class  salaries,  the  total  amount  of  reraii 
fees  earned  in  the  schools,  which  are  paid  acoord- 
ing  to  a  fixed  programme.     Thus  for  children 
(4  to  6  years  of  age)  who  know  ihe  alphabet, 
and  can  spell  and  i^ad  words  of  two  letters,  t^ 
fee  is  3s.  each;  for  reading  in  the  First  Oaas,  2&, 
etc.    The  whole  number  of  classes  is  six,  besideB 
the  infants'  class,  numbered  from  1  upward  to  6, 
the  5th  and  6th  being  each  divided  into  a  first  sod 
a  second  stage,  llie  common  branch^  of  instruc- 
tion, including  grammar,  geography,  and  needk- 
work,  are  taught. 

Educational  Condition  (National  System).— 
On  the  31st  of  December,  1875,  there  were  7,267 
National  Schools  in  operation  (Ulster,  2,737; 
Munster,  1,822;  Leinster,  1,551;  Connai^ 
1,157).  The  Vested  Schools  numbered  2JU5; 
the  Non-Vested,  5^62.  The  numb^  of  chil- 
dren who  attended  some  part  of  the  year  187i 
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was  1*011,799 ;  the  number  on  the  rollst  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  immediately  preceding 
the  annual  examination,  was  577,541 ;  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  389,961.  Of  the 
children  taught  during  the  year,  79.2  per  cent 
were  Roman  Catholic  children.  The  Model 
Schools^  in  operation  during  1875,  were  29  : 
in  Dublin,  3 ;  and,  in  other  parts  of  the  coim- 
tiy,  26.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  was 
B,229,  out  of  an  enroUment  of  16,601,  in- 
cluding 4,989  Catholics,  4,747  Presbyterians, 
5,673  Episcopalians,  and  1,282  of  other  persua- 
sions. TTie  number  of  Work-house  Schools  un- 
der the  board  was  156,  with  13,835  pupils  en- 
rolled, and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  7,143. 
The  total  number  of  students  admitted  into  the 
lYaining  Establishment  was  294,  of  whom  150 
completed  their  training  within  the  year. — The 
number  of  teachers  under  the  board  was  as  fol- 
lows :  principals,  7,067  (males,  4,371 ;  females, 
2,696);  assistants,  3,037  (males,  713;  females, 
2,324) ;  junior  literary  and  industrial  assistants, 
177 ;  work-mistresses,  325.  The  total  amount  of 
payments  to  teachers  of  every  kind  made  from  all 
sources  during  the  year  ending  March  31.,  1876, 
was  d£49 1,99 1.4s.  The  entire  sum  locally  contrib- 
uted for  education,  in  1875,  was  £84,860, 4s.  9d. 
In  1875,  there  were  21  First-Class  Agricultural 
Schools,  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
board,  and  11  under  local  management.  The  num- 
ber of  school  farms  was  228. — In  1874 — 5,  the 
evening  ilbhools  numbered  138,  with  10,343  pu- 
pils on  the  rolls,  and  4,250  in  average  attendance. 
ITiere  were  22  industrial  schools,  with  1,565  pu- 
pils enrolled,  and  1,397  in  average  attendance. 

Other   Educational  Agencies. — ^The    Church 
Education  Society,  founded  in  Dublin,  in  1839, 
as  a  protest  against  the  National  School  Board, 
for  a  time  gathered  in  a  large  number  of  pupils. 
In  1867,  it  had  1,451  schools,  with  63,549  pupils. 
Since  then,  these  numbers  have  declined ;  many 
of  its  schools  have  been  transferred  to  Diocesan 
Educational  Boards.  The  Kildare-Place  training 
and  model  schools  are  usually  attended  by  about 
50  students,  males  and  females. — The  Institute 
of  Christian  Brothers  (R.  (/.)  founded  in  Water- 
ford,  in  1802,  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 
in  1876,  had  291  schools,  and  31,878  pupils  en- 
rolled.   The  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for 
promoting  English  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland 
holds  a  k^ge  amoimt  of  landed  and  other  prop- 
erty, having  an  income  of  £8,000  a  year.    It  has 
8  boarding  institutions,   6  for  boys  and  2  for 
girls,  besic^  10  day  schools. — The  other  classes 
of  schools  named  in  the  Commissioners'  Report 
of  1868  are :  Irish  Church  Mission,  attended  by 
1»726  pupils;  Island  and  Coast  Society,  by  159; 
Wesleyan,  by  720;  Presbyterian,  by  409;  Society 
of  Fnends,  by  117 ;  Religious  Orders  of  Men's 
Schools,  by  706;   Miscellaneous,  by  954.    The 
total  number  of  private  schools  was  1,165,  of 
which  690  were  assisted  by  endowments. — The 
Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland  was  founded 
in  1809.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1876,  there  were, 
in  connection  with  it,  2,342  schools,  attended  by 
184,589  scholars,  and  16,560  gratuitous  teachers. 


Secondary  and  Superior  Instruction, — Of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  wealthiest  is- 
Tnnity  College,  in  Dublin,  founded  in  1591.  In 
its  original  charter.  Queen  Elizabeth  nominated 
a  provost,  three  fellows,  and  three  scholars,  to 
constitute,  with  their  successors  a  body  corpo- 
rate. The  number  of  members  has  since  then 
been  increased;  and,  in  1876,  consisted  of  a 
provost,  7  senior  fellows,  26  junior  fellows,  and 
70  scholars.  The  system  of  instruction  is  super- 
intended by  the  fellows,  together  with  a  number 
of  professors  (35,  in  1876).  Students,  after  an 
examination  in  Greek,  Latin,  arithmetic,  English 
composition,  history,  and  geography,  are  ad- 
mitted as  fellow  commoners,  pensioners,  or  sizars, 
which  last  class  is  limited  to  30,  and  is  partially 
maintained  out  of  the  coUege  funds.  The  course 
of  instruction  extends  over  four  years.  A  med- 
ical school  is  attached  to  the  imiversity,  to  which 
has  lately  been  added  a  school  of  engineering. 
The  college  has  a  library  of  160,000  volumes ; 
and  its  income,  in  1873,  was  £61,324.  The 
average  number  of  students  on  the  hooka 
of  IVmity  Collie  is  1,100.— In  1845,  an  act  was 
passed  by  Parliament  for  establishing  new  col- 
leges in  Ireland,  and  three  colle^,  called  Queen's 
Colleges,  were  at  once  estabushed  under  this 
act, — at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  The  gov- 
ernment of  each  of  these  institutions  is  vested 
in  a  council,  consisting  of  the  president  and  six 
professors,  elected  from  amongst  themselves.  1  he 
number  of  students  attending  the  colleges,  in 
1874—5,  was  783.— The  Roman  Cathohc  uni- 
versity of  Dublin  was  organized  by  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  Irelimd,  in  1854,  and  depends  for  its 
maintenance  wholly  upon  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland.  It  has  five  faculties,  —  theology,  law, 
medicine,  philosophy  and  science,  and  letters.  A 
number  of  Catholic  colleges  have  been  affiliated 
with  the  university. — A  Presbyterian  institu- 
tion, Magee  College,  was  opened  in  Londonderrjr, 
in  1865 ;  a  Meuiodist  College,  in  Belfast,  m 
1868. 

Special  and  Professional  Instruction, — The 
Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland  was  estab- 
lished in  1867,  and  is  intended  to  supply  a  com- 
plete course  of  instruction  in  mining,  agriculture, 
engineering,  and  manufactures. — Maynooth  Col- 
lege, a  Ca&olic  seminary  for  candidates  for  the 
priesthood,  was  founded  in  1795.  All  Hallows 
College,  near  Dublin,  is  intended  to  train  mis- 
sionaries for  the  CathoUc  Church.  The  Pres- 
byterians have  a  theological  school  (the  General 
Assembly's  College)  at  Belfast. — The  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  in  Ireland,  has  been  neglected ; 
but  recently,  amongst  others,  the  following  insti- 
tutions have  been  established  :  The  Queen's  In- 
stitute, Dublin,  opened,  in  1 861 ,  "  for  the  employ- 
ment of  educated  women,"  the  educational 
classes  being  modeled  on  those  of  Cheltenham 
College;  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  on  the  plan 
of  Queen's  College,  London;  and  the  Ladies'  Col- 
legiate School,  Belfast,  opened  in  1859.  Trinity 
CoUe^,  Dublin,  and  Queen's  University  hold 
examinations  for  girls  and  women. 
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ITAIiIAN  LANGUAGE.  The  Italian 
language  has  no  claims  commensurate  with  those 
of  the  German  or  the  French,  to  a  place  in  any 
regular  course  of  instruction  the  object  of  which  is 
general  culture,  and  which,  to  that  end,  embraces 
the  study  of  one  or  two  modem  languages.  Its 
value  for  this  purpose  has  not,  however,  been 
without  advocates.  Thus  L.  Gautter,  the  author 
of  the  article  on  the  Italian  language,  in  Schmid's 
Encj/clopddie  (vol.  ni.),  in  discussing  the  relative 
importance  of  the  principal  modern  languages 
for  the  German  gymnasia,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  assigns  thb  first  place  to  English, 
the  second  to  Italian,  and  the  third  to  French ; 
and  he  appeals  to  Goethe,  Niebuhr,  Raumer, 
Gregorovius,  and  many  other  celebrities  to  prove 
that  the  educational  impulse  which  may  reason* 
ably  be  expected  from  a  study  of  the  Italian 
language  and  literature,  would  prove  stronger 
and  more  conducive  to  a  general  development  of 
the  mental  faculties  than  that  received  from 
the  study  of  French.  This  view,  however,  has 
found  but  few  adherents  ;  and,  except  in  Aus- 
tria, where,  from  practical  and  business  consider- 
ations, the  study  of  Italian  is  more  extensively 
pursued  than  in  any  other  country,  precedence 
in  the  study  of  modem  languages  is  given  to 
English,  German,  and  French.  Italian  1^,  how- 
ever, special  importance  for  all  students  of  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  as  well  as  for  students 
of  the  fine  arts.  Music,  in  every  country  of  the 
world,  uses  to  a  laree  extent  technical  expres- 
sions borrowed  from  the  Italian ;  the  Italian  opera 
is  exceedingly  popular  in  every  large  city  of  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  student  of  the  fine  arts  who 
is  not  anxious  to  complete  his  study  of  Italian 
art  in  Italy.  These  considerations  have  not 
only  created  a  demand  for  instruction  in  Italian, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  important  to  recom- 
mend to  students  of  music  and  of  the  fine  arts 
a  much  more  general  study  of  this  beautiful 
language  than  is  to  be  met  with  at  present ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  universities,  colleges, 
academies,  and  especially  female  institutions  of 
a  higher  grade,  do  not,  more  frequently  than  is 
the  case  at  present,  afford  to  their  pupils  an  op- 
portuni^  to  learn  this  language. 

The  Italian  language  is  one  of  the  so-called 
Bomanic  langua^  (q.  v.),  and  arose  from  the 
Latin  in  a  way  simihur  to  that  of  the  French. 
The  new  language  was  designated,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Latint  Lingua  vulgaris  (volgare)^  and 
greatly  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
l)ante,  in  his  work  De  vulgari  eloquio^  enumer- 
ated fourteen  dialects,  all  of  which,  the  Floren- 
tine not  excepted,  he  declared  to  be  unsuited  for 
the  literature  of  Italy.  The  written  language 
was  in  the  main  fixed,  as  it  now  is,  by  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio, — all  INiscans  and  Flor- 
entines ;  and  Italian  literature  attained  its  golden 
age  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  other  literature 
of  modem  Europe.  The  Itiuian  language  is 
spoken  by  almost  the  entire  population  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  in  the  two  httle  states  of  Mo- 
naco and  San  Marino,  on  the  island  of  Corsica, 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  and  several  com- 


munes of  the  cantons  Grisons  and  Yalais,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Tyrol,  in  Triest  and  other 
cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  and  in  the  Hun- 
^[arian  free  dty  of  Fiume.  ITie  entire  territory 
m  which  the  language  is  spoken  contains,  prob- 
ably, a  population  of  about  2Sl  millions.  ^  (r 

The  Italian  language  is  celebrated  for  its  eu- 
phony, though  many  Unguists  prefer  the  Span- 
ish in  this  respect.  Its  smooth  and  melodious 
character  is  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary predominance  of  vowels,  every  indigen- 
ous word  of  the  language,  with  the  exception  of 
only  fiy^(iX^  in^  con,  non,  per)^  aiding  in  a  vowel 
sound.  This  euphony  is  somewhat  marred  by 
the  exuberance  of  the  vowel  i,  which,  in  the  ter- 
mination of  Italian  .words  has  outgrown  all  just 
proportions — as  much  so  as  the  German  «.  fhe 
pronunciation  is  very  simple,  as  almost  ever^ 
sound  is  represented  by  only  one  letter  or  combi- 
nation of  letters.  It  has  no  mlent  letters,  and  each 
of  the  vowels  has  only  one  sound,  long  or  short ; 
these  sounds,  in  the  main,  corre^)ond  with  those 
of  the  German  vowels.  The  letters  A:,  tr,  y,  caidx 
are  not  found  in  the  Italian  alphabet ;  and  for 
the  ph  and  /A,  occurring  in  the  words  of  Latin 
and  Greek  oripin,  it  has  substituted/*  and  U  like 
the  French,  it  has  lost  the  case-endings  in  the 
declension  of  nouns,  and  has  introduced  from  the 
language  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors  the  definite 
article,  the  use  of  the  peisonal  pronoun  before 
the  verb,  and  the  auxiliary  verb.  It  exceeds  the 
French  in  the  richness  of  its  augmentatives  and 
diminutives,  in  the  greater  variety  of  the  accents 
which  may  affect  one  of  the  last  four  syllables 
of  the  word,  in  its  greater  freedom  of  inversion, 
and  in  its  freer  and  bolder  phraseology.  In  a 
lexical  point  of  view,  the  Italian  bears  a  more 
striking  resemblance,  than  either  French,  Span- 
ish, or  Portuguese,  to  the  common  mother  of 
these  languages,  the  Latin. 

The  special  motives  which,  in  a  ini\jority  of 
cases,  lead  to  a  study  of  this  language,  naturally 
suggest  a  method  of  instruction  dmerent  from 
that  pursued  in  the  teaching  of  French  and  Ger- 
man. The  beauty  of  the  language,  which  is  re- 
fiected  in  its  structure  and  pronunciation,  and 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  lofty 
position  which  Italian  art  has  attained  in  the 
tustory  of  civilization,  should  be  pointed  out 
with  special  care.  Exercises  in  grammar  and 
translation  will  require  comparatively  little  at- 
tention ;  for  not  only  is  the  stracture  of  the 
language  unusually  simple  and  easy,  but  its 
study  IS  hardlv  ever  b^im  until,  in  addition 
to  the  vernacular,  the  knowledge  of  some  other 
language  has  been  acquired.  All  the  grater 
prominence,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  given 
to  the  practice  of  conversation ;  for  only  in  this 
way  will  the  pupil  fully  realize  the  superiority 
of  the  language  in  point  of  beauty  and  eu- 
phony, and  prepare  himself  for  a  visit  to  the 
country  whicn,  more  than  any  other,  captivates 
the  affections  of  every  artist.  The  literature 
of  Italv  scarcely  admits  of  a  comparison  with 
that  of  Germany  or  France;  but  the  golden 
age  of  Italian  literature  presents  names  which 
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-will  never  fail  to  recommend  the  study  of  the 
Italian  language  to  advanced  echolare.  Dante 
ranks  with  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  and  Goethe, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world, 
whom  all  civiliz^  nations  will  always  ad- 
mire ;  and  Italian  would  be  studied,  if  it  were 
only  to  read  the  I>ivina  Commedia.  And 
Dante  is  by  no  means  the  only  great  represent- 
ative of  Italian  literature,  in  uxe  middle  ages, 
Italy  stood  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  modem 
civilization  (see  Italy)  ;  and,  though  it  has  been 
unable  to  maintain  this  place,  the  literaiy  world 
will  never  cease  to  admire  Petrarch,  Boccaccio 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Macchiavelli.  As  the  ability 
to  read  this  language  is  acquired  by  most 
•students  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  as 
the  interest  they  take  in  Italian  literature  will 
-chiefly  center  in  the  great  names  just  men- 
tioned, the  intelligent  teacher  will,  as  soon  as  it 
is  practicable,  besin  with  the  reading  of  one  of 
these  authors.  As  the  poets  use  a  great  many 
licenses  in  the  alteration,  addition,  and  omission 
of  sounds,  and  also  a  multitude  of  exclusively 
poetic  words,  it  is  best  for  the  student  to  be- 
gin with  a  prose  writer;  and  Macchiavelli's  Jl 
Principe  or  Istorie  Piarentiney  in  which  the 
style  is  as  elegant  as  it  is  plain,  will  rarely  fail 
to  interest  and  satisfy  him.  In  the  more  recent 
periods  of  Italian  literature,  the  writers  Goldoni, 
Gozzi,  Alfleri,  Foscolo,  Manzoni,  Leopardi,  Sil- 
vio Pellioo,  Niccolini  have  gained  a  well-deserved 
celebrity ;  and  especially  Manzoni's  /  Promessi 
Sposiy  and  Pellico's  Le  mie  Prigimii  have  become 
favorite  books  of  Italian  students. 

The  Italians  are  greatly  behind  many  other 
nations  in  the  philologiod  study  of  their  lan- 
guage. Buommattei's  grammar  Delia  lingua 
to8cana  (1648),  which  was  adopted  by  the  Acca- 
demia  della  Crusca,  only  treats  of  letters,  nouns, 
■and  articles.  The  first  complete  and  systematic 
.grammar,  which  has  served  as  the  basis  of  nearly 
all  modem  works,  is  the  Regole  ed  osservazioniy 
by  Corticelli  (1785).  In  Germany,  a  good  his- 
torical grammar  of  the  Italian  language  has  been 
written  by  Blanc  (1844);  and,  in  lUdy,  Pesavento 
has  recently  published  a  valuable  comparative 
view  of  Latm  and  Italian,  under  the  title  Metodo 
ComparaHvo.  In  the  English  language,  gram- 
mars of,  and  guides  to,  the  Italian  langi^ge  have 
been  published  according  to  Ahn's,  Monteith's, 
and  Ollendorff's  methods,  and  by  Biaggi,  Cuore, 
Fontana,  Foresti,  Sauer,  Thimm,  Toscani,  Ver- 
gani,  Weale,  and  others. — ^The  lexical  literature 
began  with  the  meager  dictionary  of  Minerbi 
(1535).  The  first  edition  of  the  famous  Voca- 
bolario  degli  Accademici  deUa  Orttscay  limited 
to  the  Tuscan  dialect,  appeared  in  1602;  the 
fifth  revised  edition  was  be^n  in  1843.  The 
first  dictionary  embracing  within  its  scope  all 
the  Italian  dialects  was  by  Alberti  (6  vols., 
1797— 1805J.  Other  dictionaries  of  this  kind 
are  the  JDizionario  delta  liiigua  ikdianay 
published  at  Bologna  (7  vols.,  1819—26);  the 
works  by  Mortara,  Bellini,  Codagni,  and  Mai- 
nardi  (8  vols.,  1845 — 56)  ;  those  by  Tommaseo 
and  Bellini  (1864) ;  Carena  (12  vols.,  1851^3) ; 


and  Tiinchera  (2  vols.,  1864).  Italian-English 
dictionaries  have  been  published  by  Graglia, 
James  and  Grassi,  Meadows,  Millhouse,  Robert, 
Weale,  Wessely,  and  others. — There  are  Italian 
readers  for  English-speaking  students  by  Foresti, 
Roemer,  and  others. — The  principal  historians 
of  Italian  literature  are  Tiraboschi  (14  vols., 
1772 — 83»  and  many  editions  since);  Guinguene 
(1811—19);  Maffei(1834);  CimopreUi  (1845) ; 
Emiliano  Giudici  (1851);  Malpaga  (1855). 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  having  an 
area  of  114,409  square  miles,  and  a  population, 
in  1870,  of  26,801,154.  Ahnost  the  entire  pop- 
ulation speak  the  Italian  language,  and  belong 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  From  3ie  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  imtil  1870,  when  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  remnant  of  the  Papal  dominions 
completed  the  modem  kingdom  of  Italy,  the 
country  was  but  rarely,  and  only  for  a  short 
time,  united  under  one  ruler.  GeneraDy,  it  was 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  small  states,  only 
connected  with  each  other  by  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon language.  In  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  Italy  was  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of 
•Sardinia  and  the  IVo  Sicilies,  the  grand-duchy 
of  Tuscany,  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Lucca,  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  the  latter  remaining  with 
Austria.  In  1859,  all  these  states,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  part  of  the  Papal  States  and  Yenetia, 
were  annexed  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
then  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  Venetia 
was  added  in  1866,  and  the  Papal  States  in  1870. 
United  Italy  now  occupies  the  tenth  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  regard  to  population, 
and  the  thirtieth  in  regard  to  area. 

Educational  History. — After  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Odoacer,  in  476,  edu- 
cation in  Italy  was  for  a  long  time  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  Ostrogoths,  who,  in  493,  overthrew  the  rule 
of  Odoacer,  were  the  most  intelligent  among  the 
(jierman  tribes,  and  showed  themselves  receptive 
of  literary  impulses ;  but,  unfortimately,  their 
rule  did  not  last  long  enough  to  test  their  pro- 
ductive power  in  the  field  of  education.  Their 
king,  Theodoric  the  Great,  who  is  said  to  have 
spoken  four  languages,  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
government  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
age,  Cassiodorus,  who  founded  a  theological 
school,  which  was  to  connect  the  remnants  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  with 
Christian  theology,  and  which  served  as  a  model 
for  the  theological  schools  of  the  middle  ages. 
Having,  at  the  age  of  70,  retired  to  the  monastery 
which  he  had  founded,  he  not  only  taught  the 
monks  to  devote  themselves  to  the  copying  of  an- 
cient manuscripts,  but,  by  arranging  the  branches 
of  a  liberal  education  into  the  trivium  and 
quadrivium,he6iew  up  a  programme  of  instruc- 
tion, which  was  adopted  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  long  after.  Another  statesman  in  the 
service  of  Theodoric,  Boethius,  was  a  still  greater 
schoUurthan  Cassiodorus ;  and,byhistranmations 
of  several  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  works  De  musica  and  De  consola- 
tione  philosophice,  exerted  a  far-reaching  in- 
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fluence  upon  the  entire  civilization  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  became,  jointly  with  Oassiodorus,  the 
founder  of  the  educational  system  of  the  scho- 
lastics (q.  v.).  ITie  reign  of  the  Ostrocothic  kings 
is  also  notea  for  the  foundation  of  the  Benedic- 
tines (q.  v.),  whose  schools,  for  centuries,  were 
among  the  few  places  of  refuge  for  the  friends 
of  education  and  civilization.  Under  the  re- 
established rule  of  the  Greek  emperor,  as  well 
as  under  that  of  the  Lombards,  little  was  done 
for  education.  Pope  Gregory  I.  was  a  patron  of 
schools ;  but,  for  several  centuries  after  his  death, 
Italy  had  no  one  who,  as  a  scholar  and  teacher, 
can  be  compared  with  Bede  and  Alcuin.  The 
elevation  of  Gerbert,  the  greatest  scholar  of  the 
age,  to  the  papal  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Sylvester  II.,  awakened  new  interest  in.  scien- 
tific studies ;  and  the  great  increase  of  power 
which  the  papacy  attained  through  the  energy 
of  Gregory  V II.  and  his  successors,  excited 
among  tne  young  Italian  clerpy  an  emulation  for 
distinction  which  led  to  considerable  progress  in 
literature  and  education.  In  the  12th  century, 
Italy  became  the  birthplace  of  the  modem  uni- 
versities. These  institutions  arose  as  free  asso- 
ciations of  scholars  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
clergy,  and  were  only  bound  together  by  their 
common  devotion  to  science.  The  growth  of  the 
universities  was  rapid  ;  so  that,  after  an  existence 
of  half  a  century,  the  law  faculty  of  Bolc^a 
was  attended  by  over  12,000  students.  The 
medical  school  of  Salerno  also  became  one  of 
the  most  famous  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
was  attended  by  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  these  two  schools,  Bologna  and 
Salerno,  we  see  for  the  first  time  in  the  middle 
ages  a  free  secular  science  develop  itself  inde- 
pendent of  the  church  and  of  clerical  influence. 
Besides  giving  to  Europe  its  first  universities, 
Italy  also  took  the  lead  m  the  revival  of  classical 
studies.  Dante  and  Petrarch,  both  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  classic 
antiquity,  became  the  founders  of  the  first  golden 
age  of  Italian  literature,  which  was  the  first 
among  the  literatures  of  Europe  to  attain  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  A  number  of  teachers, 
proceeding  from  this  school,  traveled  from  city 
to  city,  in  order  to  instruct  all  those  desirous  of 
learning.  The  first  of  these  travelingteachers 
was  Giovanni  Malpaghino,  a  pupil  of  Petrarch, 
who  counted  among  his  pupils  most  of  the  learned 
men,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
raised  the  Roman  classics  from  the  obscurity 
which  had  for  so  long  a  time  surrounded  them. 
Emmanuel  Chrysoloras,  a  learned  Greek,  was  the 
first  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  language  and 
literature  of  his  native  country,  which  he  taught 
in  Florence,  Milan,  Venice,  and  Rome.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  learned  Greeks  in  Italy,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  received  a  fresh  im- 
pulse, and  a  knowledge  of  that  language  was 
considered  necessary  to  a  complete  education. 
During  this  time,  the  republics  and  princes  of 
Italy  vied  with  each  other  in  protecting  and  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  education.    This  was  espe- 


cially the  case  at  Florence,  where  the  family  of 
the  Medici,  particularly  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  patronized  science  and  art  with  an  en- 
thusiasm  which  has  rarely  been  equaled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.    Among  the  many  Floren- 
tine representatives  of  classical  learning,  were 
Tommaso  Parentucelli,  afterward  Pope  Nicho- 
las X.,  Nicoolo  de'  Nicooli,  Gemisthius,  Plethon^ 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  and  P^  of  Mirandola.     In 
Venice,  science  was  cultivated  rather  by  sin^e 
individuals  than  by  the  state.    In  Naples,  km^ 
Alfonso  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  learned 
men,  among  whom  the  names  of  Lorenzo  della 
Valle  and   Antonio  degli  Beccadelli  are  best 
known.  In  Milan,  Francisco  Sforza  was  an  active 
promoter  of  the  sciences ;  while  the  lesser  courts 
of  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Ferrara  also  had  a  num- 
ber of  men  eminent  in  literature  and  science. 
The  popes  also  called  to  their  courts  distinguished 
scholars,  among  whom  Mafeus  Vegius  occupied 
a  prominent  position  as  a  writer  on  education. 
With  the  election  of  Tommaso  Parentucelli  to- 
the  papal  chair,  Rome  became  the  principal  seat 
of  classical  learning.  Under  his  successors  learn- 
ing rapidly  dcclin^,  until  Leo  X.,  again  raised  it 
to  a  higher  position.    The  principal  scholars  of 
this  period  were  Cardinal  Bembo  and  Petrus 
Pomponatius.     Italian  learning  from  the  14th 
to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  consti- 
tutes   an    important    epoch    in    the    general 
history  of  education.     It  put  an  end  to  scho- 
lasticism, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  schol- 
arship of  Germany.     Its  general  features  are 
thus  characterized  by  Raumer  in  his  History  of 
Pedagogy:  "The  learning  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  sdiolastic  especially,  gave  place,  by  dep^es, 
to  the  classical.  The  Italians  became  enthusiastic 
in   their    awakened    love    for    the  old  Roman 
authors,  in    whom    they   recognized   their  an- 
cestors; and  their  understanding  of  the  Greek 
classics  was  promoted  by  native  Greek  teachers. 
After  they  were  enabled  to  read  Plato,  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  the  beautiful  arose  within  them, 
and  likewise  a  corresponding  abhorrence  of  the 
hideousness  of  scholasticism,  which  based  itself 
upon  Aristotle ;  but,  when  they  studied  Aris- 
totle in  the  original,  and  learned  how  entirely 
different     he    is    from    the    Aristotle    of   the 
scholastics,  the    authority  of  the  latter  b^;an 
at  once  \o  decline.  Yet  the  classical  philologists, 
with    the    exception    of    Dante    and    Picus, 
overlook  the  depth,  and  the  earnest  love  of 
truth  which  characterized  the  more  eminent  of 
the  scholastics.    And  moreover,  there  were  many 
among  them  who  became  so  foolishly  enamored 
of  the  beauty  of  the  classical  form,  whether  in 
prose  or  in  poetry,  that  they  imagined  their  own 
externally  correct  imitations  of  the  ancients  ta 
possess  a  worth  intrinsically  equal  to  their  mod- 
els ;  while  such  imitations,  on  a  close  inspection, 
often  proved  to  be  but  boUow  and  delusive  phan- 
toms without  either  life  or  spirit.     After  the 
elevation    of    the    Italian    language   into    the 
vernacular,  it  gradually  supplanted  the  Latin, 
which,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  been  treated  as, 
the  vernacular,  and  as  such  was  subjected  .to  the: 
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▼arying  caprice  of  writers.    The  ancient  classics, 
Cicero  especially,  then  became  models  for  imita- 
tion, bat  an  imitation  mostly  of  a  lifeless  and  ser- 
Tile  sort.  Only  a  very  few,  Laurentius  V^alla,  for 
instance,  applied  their  philolc^cal  attainments  to 
New  Testament  exegesis.    Toward  the  Hebrew 
tongue  and  the  ex^esis  of  the  Old  Testament  a 
great  and  decided  repugnance  was  manifested.  The 
severe  and  sacred  earnestness  of  the  Old  Testament 
frowned  harshly  upon  every  phase  of  pagan  Epi- 
cureanism ;  while  the  latter  manifested  no  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  own  depravity. 
Pagan  sentiments,  a  pagan  life,  and  writings 
imbued  with  paganism,  were  cliaracteristics  of 
Italian  scholars,  and  these  were  often  imited  to  an 
orthodox  faith  and  a  pious  enthusiasm — united 
too,  it  may  be,  innocently,  since  the  examples  in 
the  teachings  of  the  clergy  were  such  as  to  drown 
and  deaden  the  voice  of  conscience.   Against  the 
lamentable  corruption  of  the  church,  both  in  its 
head  and  its  members,  the  greater  part  arrayed 
themselves — ^a  few,  like  Dante,  with  holy  zeal,  but 
the  greater  part,  only  with  mocking  satire.  Such, 
in  brief,  was  the  character  of  those  Italian  philol- 
ogists to  whom  our  attention  has  been  directed. 
And  these  men  exerted  a  vast  influence  unon  the 
learning  of  the  Germans  and  Dutch.  Ruaolphus 
Agricola,  Heuchlin,  Regiomontanus,  Erasmus,  and 
many  other  distinguished  scholars  went  to  Italy 
to  perfect  themselves.  The  Italians  became  their 
patterns;  upon  these  they  modeled  themselves;  to 
equal  them,  or  if  possible  to  surpass  them,  was 
their  highest  aim."    In  the  course  of  the  16th 
century,  Italy  gradually  lost  her  reputation  as  the 
foremost  cultivator  of  classical  studies.    Though 
she  still  produced  men  like  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
Giordano  Bruno  and  Galileo  Galilei,  the  character 
of  her  schools  degenerated.  Only  in  the  province 
of  fine  arts  Italy  continued  to  be  the  teacher 
of  the  civilized  world ;  and  music  in  particular 
was,  in  this  and  the  following  centunes,  chiefly 
indebted  to  Italy  for  its  progress.     After  the 
foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  higher 
schools  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  Italian  states 
passed  gradually  under  their  control ;  and,  for  a 
long  time,  the  higher  classes  of  the  nation  may 
be  said  to  have  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits. 
(See  Jesuits.)  —  The  first  of  the  Italian  states 
to  abolish  the  supervision  of  the  schools  by  the 
church  was  Sardinia.     In  1 729,  it  withdrew  the 
supervision  of  secondary  schools  from  the  relig- 
ious orders,  and  provided  that  teachers  of  tins 
daas  of  schools  should  be  educated  in  a  college 
coimected  with  a  university.    In  1772,  a  decree 
was   published    which    provided    for    primary 
achools.    The  French  occupation  gave  a  decided 
injpulse  to  education,  and  primary  schools  were 
established  in  every  town.     Upon  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  government,  in  1814,  the  laws 
PMsed  during  the  French  rule  were  abolished; 
and.  although,  in  1821,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
'^■establish  common  schools,  no  decided  progress 
was  made,  until,  in  1844,  a  normal  school  for 
^®**5l^  was  established  in  Turin.    A  law  was 
I**ed  in  1848,  and  revised  in  1 857,  which  sought 
to  laiae  tiie  schools  of  Sardinia  to  a  level  with 


those  of  Grermany,  Switzerland,  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  other  Italian  states  were  all  provided 
with  schools,  but  in  none  of  them  was  much  at- 
tention paid  to  the  education  of  the  people ;  and 
their  educational  condition  was  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  most  other 
European  countries.  Only  in  Lombardo-Y  enetia 
had  the  school  system  of  ihe  Austrian  em- 
pire been  successfully  introduced,  and  produced 
satisfactory  results.  Upon  the  creation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  in  1 859 ,  a  school  law  was  passed', 
which  introduced  the.  system  of  Sardinia  into  the 
annexed  provinces.  Since  that  time,  the  schools 
have  progressed  slowly,  but  steadily ;  and  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  government  to  break  as 
much  as  possible  the  influence  of  the  church  in 
educational  matters.  An  official  report  pub- 
lished in  1866  (Statistica  di  Regno  d Italia, — 
htmzione  pvbhlica  e  privataf  rirenze,  1866) 
states  that,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  efforts 
made  by  the  government,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  pumic  schools,  in  1863,  amounted  to 
4,363,  and,  m  1864,  to  4,354 ;  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils,  in  1863,  to  235,210, 
and,  in  1864,  to  135,887.  Nevertheless,  much 
remains  to  be  done ;  for,  in  1874,  there  wqpe  in 
Italy  only  70  pupils  in  the  public  schools  to  ev- 
ery 1,000  inhabitants;  while,  in  Switzerland, 
there  were  155 ;  in  Germany,  152  ;  in  Denmark, 
135 ;  and  in  France,  131. 

Instruction  in  all  the  grades  is  regulated  by 
the  law  of  Nov.  13.,  1859,  which  was  amended 
by  the  decrees  of  Sept.  22..  and  Nov.  21.,  1867. 
The  department  of  education,  according  to  the 
law  of  1859,  is  presided  over  by  a  minister  of 
public  instruction,  who  is  assistea  by  a  secretary 
general,  a  supreme  council  of  public  instruction, 
and  a  legal  counselor.  The  department  is  divided 
into  thr^  divisions,  each  with  its  own  chief ;  and 
these  again  are  subdivided  into  two  sections,  each 
with  its  own  superintendent. — The  first  division 
is  the  financial  and  economical,  which  has  charge 
of  the  funds  devoted  to  public  instruction.  The 
second  has  charge  of  the  fine  arts,  antiquities, 
public  libraries  not  connected  with  universities, 
the  public  archives,  etc.  The  third  division 
superintends  the  instruction  given  in  the  univer- 
sities and  the  special  schools.  Secondary,  as  well 
as  primary  instruction,  instead  of  forming  a 
separate  division,  has  a  central  superintendent, 
who  has  entire  chaige  of  both  departments  of  in- 
struction. A  supreme  council  of  public  instruc- 
tion, consisting  of  fourteen  ordinary  and  seven 
extraordinary  members,  is  constituted  under  the 

E residency  of  the  minister.    This  council  must 
e  consulted  on  new  educational  laws,  on  con- 
tests between  school  authorities,  on  applications 
for  professorships,  and  on  offenses  committed  by 
professors  of  normal  and  secondary  schools;  it  may 
propose  new  educational  laws  to  the  minister ;  it 
I  examines  text-books,  passes  judgment  on  students 
I  suspended  by  their  rectors,  and  presents  every  five 
I  years  a  report  to  the  minister  of  instruction,  on 
the  condition  of  all  the  branches  of  education. 
By  the  law  of  1859,  three  piueral  inspectors  were 
appointed, — one  for  superior,  one  for  secondary. 
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and  one  for  primary,  special,  and  normal  in- 
struction. Each  one  of  the  09  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  has,  for  its  highest  scnool  authority,  a 
school  board,  consisting  of  the  prefect  as  presi- 
dent, the  superintendent  as  vice-president,  and 
six  councilors,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  ministry,  two  by  the  provincial  deputation, 
and  two  by  the  ma^trate  of  the  principal  city. 
The  members  appomted  by  the  elective  coimcils 
hold  their  office  for  three  years,  but  can  be  re- 
appointed. They  depend  upon  the  prefect  who 
is  entrusted  with  the  general  direction  of  all  the 
schools,  public  as  well  as  private,  and  upon  the 
superintendent  of  the  province,  who  has  the 
care  of  all  the  schools  in  his  district ;  while  the 
school  board  enforces  the  laws  and  rules  relative 
to  the  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools  of 
the  province.  The  board  also  orders  extraordinary 
inspections  of  the  schools ;  and,  in  uigent  cases, 
has  the  power  to  close  them,  but  must  immedi- 
ately notify  the  minister  of  the  fact. 

Primary  InstrucHon.  —  Primary  instruction 
is  compulsory  throughout  Italy,  according  to  the 
law  of  1859.  The  school  age  is  from  6  to  14 
years ;  and  all  parents  neglecting  to  send  their 
children  between  these  ages  to  school,  are  liable 
to  a  fine.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises 
four  years.  The  schools  are  composed  of  a  lower 
and  a  higher  grade,  each  of  two  classes.  In  the 
former  are  taught,  religion,  reading,  writing,  ele- 
mentary arithmetic,  the  elements  of  the  metrical 
system,  and  the  Italian  language.  In  the  higher 
grade,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  lower,  are 
taught  composition,  penmanship,  book-keeping, 
elementary  geography,  the  national  history,  and 
elementary  science.  Schools  of  the  lower  grade, 
one  forays  and  one  for  girls,  must  belnain- 
tained  by  every  commune,  although  the  minister 
may  give  permission  for  two  communes  to  unite, 
if  they  are  too  poor  to  support  separate  schools. 
Schools  of  the  mgher  grade  must  oe  established 
in  all  towns  with  more  than  4000  inhabitants. 
Communes  of  less  than  500  inhabitants  must 
provide  a  mixed  school  for  both  sexes,  if  there 
are  50  children  of  school  age.  The  school  term 
extends  from  Oct.  15.  to  Aug.  15.  Elxamina- 
tions  both  oral  and  written  are  held  every  six 
months,  and  are  directed  by  the  municipal  super- 
intendent, unless  state  officials  interpose.  Cer- 
tificates are  granted  promoting  the  candidates, 
and  prizes  are  given  to  the  most  deserving.  The 
persons  conducting  the  examinations  are,  for  the 
lower  classes,  the  teachers  of  the  classes,  and  for 
the  next  higher,  as  well  as  for  the  highest  grades, 
the  class  teachers  and  two  other  teachers  of  the 
same  or  a  lower  grade.  Religious  examinations 
are  conducted  by  the  clergy,  but  are  obligatory  for 
Roman  Catholic  children  only.  Every  examiner 
can  add  ten  marks  to  tlie  results  of  the  written 
and  oral  examinations,  on  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupil  during  the  year.  Six  marks  con- 
stitute the  standard  of  approbation.  Male  teachers 
must  be  eighteen,  and  female  teachers  seventeen 
years  old.  Having  passed  the  necessary  exami- 
nation, they  are  appointed  for  three  years,  and 
unless  notified  six  months  before  the  expiration 


of  their  term,  are  considered  re-app(»nted.  Tac^ 
ers  may  punish  their  scholars  by  adnMauQat 
a  note  of  censure  in  the  school  registos,  aepia 
tion  from  their  comrades,  or  suBpeosian.of  wkk^i 
the  parents  must  be  informed.    Haish  tnd  oi 
fensive  words,  corporal  punishm^t,  and  extis 
lessons  as  penalties  are  forbidden.    Snq^agt 
for  a  week  or  expuMon  can  be  inflicted  hj  ^ 
municipal  superintendent ;  but  eaich  caee  of  a 
pulsion  must  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  tk 
mayor,  and  must  be  approved  by  him.  The  m- 
imum  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  dties  tre  9^ 
and  700  lire  h  lira  =  #0.19.3)  for  the  hi^ 
and  lower  graaes  req>ective]y,  and  600  and  jif 
lire  in  the  country.    A  fund  to  provide  psr 
sions  for  teachers  in  their  old  age  has  bees  e^ 
lished,  to  which  teachers  contribute  two  and (oe 
half  per  cent  of  their  salaries,  and  from  wbid 
pensions  equal  to  their  salaries,  toe  paid  to  ail 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five,  aod  brt 
taught  for  thirty  years.  A  penmon  equal  to  oo^ 
thircl  of  their  salaries  is  granted  to  those  vk 
are  incapacitated  after  fifteen  years  of  serrin. 
Widows  of  teachers  receive  pensions  as  long  t 
they  remain  unmarried.    A  private  school  m 
be  kept  by  any  citizen  who  possesBes  the  Mt^ 
sary  diploma  and  a  certificate  of  good  mocak 
A  written  request  for  permission  to  open  mA  i 
school  must  be  presented  to  a  district  sdiod  it 
spector,  who  may  refuse  it,  if  he  sees  fit  H? 
has  also  the  power  to  visit  and  inspect  all  pmstt 
schools,  and  make  such  changes  in  their  airaie^ 
ment  as  may  seem  necessary.  In  urgent  ctmk 
can  dose  the  schools.    No  text-boob  are  pre- 
scribed for  private  schools,  but  the  goTeranwH 
can  prohibit  such  books  as  it  may  deem  (Memt 
Besides  the  public  and  private  day  schools  thw 
are  also  evening  schools  for  adults  of  both  9a& 
and  Sunday  improvement  schools.  The  nmkf 
of  public  day  wihools,  in  1872,  was  34^13;  of 
which  18,243  were  for  boys ;  12,732,  for  giA 
and  3,238,  with  mixed  classes.    In  additiao  ti 
these  there  were  9,167  private  day  sdioolMMk 
ing  the  total  number  of  primary  schools  41K 
ITiese  schools  are  distributed  veiy  uneqaallrE' 
the  northern  and  southern   portions  of  Itolj 
Thus,  in  the  northern  province  of  NoTaia,tliat 
is  a  school  for  every  368  inhabitants,  and  ia 
Turin  one  for  every  355  inhabitants;  ^ifetk 
southern  province  of  Basilicata  has  (Hitr  <« 
school  for  1,304  inhabitants,  and  Calabra,ae 
for  1,400.    llie  number  of  evening  schoofcfs^ 
in  the  same  year,  9309,  and  of  the  Sundam 
provement  schools,  4,743.    Adding  these  to^ 
43,380  schools  as  above,  we  have  about  58ilw 
schools  affording  primary  instruction.  The  iid»j 
ber  of  pupils  in  the  day  schools,  in  theohofl 
year  1871—2,  was  1,745,467,  of  whom  U^ 
were  in  the  pubUc  schools,  and  192,078  mtlr 
private  sdiools.     This  number,  1,745M^ 
presents  the  largest  attendance  during  tte  J* 
which  generally  occurs  in  the  b^;inniDg  w '^ 
ter ;  during  the  summer  months,  the  atten^ 
feU  off  to  1,242,053.    The  number  of  pap^ 
the  evening  schools  for  adults  was  3T534<.^ 
in  the  Sunday  improvement  achods  l^f^ 
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rhe  number  of  teachers  in  the  primary  schools, 
n  1872,  was  23,479  males  and  20,028  females, 
naking  a  total  of  43,507.     In  1873,  there  were 
12.1 18  schools  (34,781  public,  7,337  private)  with 
t4,430  teachers  (of  whom  9,329  were  priests)  and 
1,797,596  scholars  (993,120  boys,  and  804,476 
jirls).  In  1874,  there  were  42,920  schools  (35,583 
mblic,  7,337  private),  with  45,596  teachers  (8,927 
meets),  and  1,836,381  pupils  (1,009,020  boys  and 
J27,361  girls).     In  1874,  the  govenmient  spent, 
■or  elementary  instruction,  232,112  lire;  the  prov- 
nces,  129,665  lire;  the  communes,  22,067,133 
ire;  and  other  bodies,  611,727  lire.  The  normal 
ichools  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  June  24., 
I860,  and  Nov.  9.,  1861,  and  the  course  of  study 
emprises  three  years.    The  first  two  years  are 
levoted  to  a  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  lower 
grades ;  and,  in  the  last  year,  the  teacher  is  pre- 
pared for  the  higher  grades.  The  course  of  study 
comprises  religion  and  morality,  pedagogy,  the 
Italian  language,  exercises  in  composition,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  book-keeping,  the  rudiments 
of  natural  history  and  natunil  philosophy,  pen- 
manship, drawing,  music,  and  tne  principles  of 
hygiene.     For  admission  to  the  normal  school, 
boys  must  have  completed  their  sixteenth,  and 
girls   their    fifteenth  year.     A  model  primary 
school  is  connected  with  almost  every  normal 
school,  in  which  on  certain  days  the  students  of 
the  normal  schools  are  permitted  to  teach  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy.  Nor- 
mal schools  are  of  three  classes:  those  supported 
^l^  by  the  government,  (2)  by  the  provinces,  and 
(3)  by  private  persons,    'fhe  number  of  normal 
schools,  in  1872,  was  125,  of  which  48  (23  for 
boys  and  25  for  girls)  were  supported  by  the  state, 
21  (11  for  boys,  10  for  girb),  by  the  provinces, 
and  56  (13  for  boys  and  43  for  girls)  were  private 
institutions.  The  number  of  students  in  the  same 
year  was  6,130,  and  the  number  of  teachers  845. 
A  higher  school  for  girls  was  founded  in  1861  in 
Milan ;  as  it  was  found  that  a  large  number  of 
girls  attended  the  normal  schools  without  any  in- 
tention of  becoming  teachers,  but  with  the  sok* 
object  of  receiving  a  higher  education.  The  favor 
with  which  this  school  was  received,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  it  met,  induced  other  cities  to  provide 
similar  schools.    The  course  of  study  comprises 
ethics,  the  Italian  language  and  literature,  hy- 
eiene,  the  natural  sciences,  geography,  history,  the 
French  language  and  literature,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, penmanship,  gymnastics,  and  needle- 
work. Besides  these  studies,  which  are  obligatory 
for  all  the  schools,  some  have  also  introduml  the 
study  of  German  and  English.  The  course  of  in- 
struction comprises  three  years  in  all  the  schools 
except  in  Milan,  where  it  is  four  years,  in  order 
that  more  attention   may   be   paid   to  natural 
science.  The  school  in  Milan  was  for  a  time  free;  ! 
hut,  as  it  was  seen  in  other  cities  that  a  fee  j 
could  be  required   without  detriment   tO'  the  I 
school,  a  charge  of  50  lire  was  made,  which  is 
the  usual  fee  in  the  other  cities.    The  conditions 
of  admission  are  an  age  of  12  years,  graduation 
»Poni  the  primanr  schools,  and  the  passing  of 
«n  examination.  ITie  number  of  schools,  in  1872, 


was  8;  and  the  average  number  of  pupils,  50 
ITie  largest  number  (124)  of  pupils  was  in  Milan, 
and  the  lowest  number  (33),  in  Padua.  Besides 
these  schools,  there  are  other  high  schools  for 
girls,  which  board  either  all  or  a  part  of  their 
pupils.  These  schools  may  be  divided  into  five 
classes:  (1)  Those  schools  which  depend  im- 
mediately upon  the  government.  These  are  six 
in  number  and  board  all  their  pupils.  The  course 
of  study  comprises,  besides  the  studies  pursued 
in  the  high  schools  for  girls,  music,  dancing,  for- 
eign langua^,  etc.  (2)  Those  schools,  which  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  government,  but  do 
not  receive  any  aid  from  it.  These  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  first  class.  (3)  The  schools  (cmiser- 
vatori)  of  Tuscany.  Ihese  were  founded  by 
Leopold  I.,  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  cent- 
ury, who  endowed  them  with  the  property  of 
supressed  monasteries,  and  who  gave  the  instruc- 
tion into  the  hands  of  lay  sisters  (an  association 
of  pious  ladies  who  have  an  organization  similar 
to  that  of  convents),  with  whom  it  still  remains. 
(4)  The  schools  of  St.  Mary,  in  Sicily,  which 
were  founded  in  1720,  and  received  the  canonical 
institution  in  1735;  they  were  thus  recognized  as 
ecclesiastical  corporations.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  however,  several  of  these  institutions 
were  reorganized  by  the  state  as  lay  corpora- 
tions. (5)  1  he  schools  connected  with  convents, 
which,  after  the  suppression  of  the  convents, 
continued  to  exist  under  the  general  association 
law.  The  total  number  of  schools  of  these  five 
classes  was,  in  1872, 570  with  2,723  teachers,  and 
17,158  boiurdingand  12.937  day  scholars.  The 
expenses  amounted  to  1,285,514  lire. 

Secondary  inslructimi. — Secondary  instruction 
in  Italy  is  of  two  distinct  kinds, — classical  and 
technical,  llie  former  is  provided  for  in  the 
gymnasia  and  the  lyceums,  and  the  latter  in  the 
technical  schools.  The  classical  course  comprises 
eight  years,  of  which  the  first  five  belong  to  the 
gymnasium,  and  the  last  three  to  thelyceum. 
'I  he  course  of  study  in  the  gymnasia  is  as  fol- 
lows :  I^tin  is  taught  10  hours  per  week  in  the 
three  lower,  and  6  hours  in  the  two  higher  classes; 
Italian,  7  hours  in  the  three  lower  classes,  5  in 
the  fourth,  and  5  in  the  fifth  class ;  geography, 

3  hours  in  the  three  lower  classes ;  arithmetic, 
1  hour  in  the  three  lower,  and  3  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  clasBes ;    Greek,  5  hours ;  and  history, 

4  hours  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes.  Every 
gymnasium  has  six  ordinary  professors;  that  is, 
each  one  of  the  five  classes  has  one  professor  for 
the  literary  instruction,  while  the  sixth  professor 
teaches  mathematics  only.  "^The  instruction  in 
the  lyceums  is  divided  among  seven  professors, 
and  comprises  the  following  studies:  Italian, 
6  hours  in  the  first,  and  4  in  the  second  class ; 
Latin  and  Greek,  5  hours  in  all  three  classes ; 
history,  7  J  hours  in  the  first,  and  4^  in  the  second 
class ;  mathematics,  6  hours  in  the  first  and 
second,  and  2i  hours  in  the  third  class;  philos- 
ophy, 4i  hours  in  the  second  and  third  classes ; 
natural  philosophy  and  physical  geography,  5,  and 
natural  philosophy,  9  hours  in  the  third  class. 
The  programme  and  the  course  of  study  are  de- 
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termined  by  the  ministry  of  education,  and  are 
adapted  by  the  faculty  to  each  individual  gym- 
nasium and  lyceum.  After  finishing  the  course 
in  the  gymnasium  or  in  the  lyceum,  the  pupil 
must  pass  an  examination  for  graduation.  Ine 
provincial  gymnasia  and  lyceums  may  conduct 
their  own  examinations  for  graduation,  if  they 
conform  in  their  course  of  studies  to  that  of  the 
royal  schools ;  while  the  private  institutions  of 
this  class  must  send  their  pupils  to  the  royal 
schools  to  be  examined  for  graduation.  The  gym- 
nasia are  governed  by  a  director,  and  the  lyceums 
by  a  president.  The  only  provinces  not  having 
any  secondary  schools  are  Fesaro  and  Grosseto, 
while  Milan  and  Venice  have  three.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were,  supported  by  the  state,  103  gymnajsia, 
with  9,296  pupils ;  and  80  lyceums,  with  5,132 
pupils. 

Technical  instruction  in  Lombardy  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Austrian  law  of  1818;  but 
it  was  not  riven  until  1851,  when  the  scuole  reali 
were  founded,  each  consisting  of  six  classes,  of 
which  three  formed  the  lower,  and  three  the 
higher  course.  In  the  other  provinces  of  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  Piedmont,  there  were  no 
such  schools  previous  to  the  unification.  There 
were,  however,  similar  schools  supported  by  the 
municipalities,  or  private  schools  governed  by 
different  laws.  There  are,  at  the  present  time, 
technical  schools  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  in  some,  belonging  to  the  state,  and 
in  others,  to  the  towns.  The  government  has 
its  pwn  schools  in  Upper  Italy,  the  Marches, 
Umbria,  Rome,  and  Sicily,  in  which  provinces, 
however,  there  are  also  schools  belonffing  to  the 
towns;  while  in  Emilia,  Tuscany,  and  Naples,  they 
belong  exclusively  to  the  towns.  One-half  of  the 
expenses  of  the  state  technical  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  Sicily,  is  borne  by  the  com- 
munes. In  the  technical  schools  belonging  to 
the  towns,  the  government  has  the  right  of  in- 
spection only.  In  consequence  of  the  two  grades 
into  which  the  real  schools  of  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy  were  divided,  the  law  of  1859  pro- 
vided for  the  erection  of  two  schools  of  different 
grades,  each  comprising  three  years'  instruction, 
of  which  the  lower  school  is  called  scivola  iecnica, 
and  the  higher  istUuio  tecnico.  By  a  decree  of 
November  28.,  1861,  the  supervision  of  the 
technical  institutes  was  transferred  from  the 
ministry  of  education  to  that  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  technical  schools  comprises  the  Italian 
lani^ge,  French,  drawing,  penmanship,  the 
rudiments  of  history  and  geography,  algebra, 
jgeometry,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  book-keep- 
ing. A  supplementary  course  of  one  year  was 
added  in  1871,  in  which  only  such  subjects  were 
taught  as  were  deemed  requisite  to  supply  the 
knowledge  necessary  in  different  vocations,  lliis 
attempt  succeeded  admirably,  wherever  it  was 
introduced.  The  technical  schools  are  under  the 
authority  of  a  director,  whose  annual  salary  is 
2,000  lire,  while  the  professors  receive  from  1,100 
to  2,000  lire  each,  according  to  the  class  and  the 
grade  they  teach.    For  several  years,  instruction 


in  the  technical  schools  was  free,  as  they  were 
particularly  intended  to  benefit  the  poorer  claasea; 
but  as  the  better  classes  also  sent  their  children 
to  these  schools,  the  same  fees  were  introduced 
as  in  the  gymnasia,  llie  number  of  state  tech- 
nical schools,  in  1869,  was  55,  with  5,571  stu- 
dents and  297  hearers,  llie  number  of  com- 
munal schools  that  are  managed  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  rules  governing  the  state  institutions 
was  72,  with  4,594  students  and  hearers;  and 
the  communal  schools  directed  in  systems  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  state  were  138  in  number, 
with  1,409  students  and  hearers.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  63  royal  technical  schools,  with  6,498 
students,  llie  technical  institutes,  which  were 
first  established  in  I'urin,  Venice,  and  Milan,  were 
originally  reorganizations  of  the  technical  schools 
in  those  cities ;  but,  in  consequence  of  their  use- 
fulness, they  rapidly  increased.  According  to 
the  course  of  study  of  1872,  they  are  composed 
of  five  divisions:  the  physical  and  mathematical, 
the  industrial,  the  commercial,  the  agricultural, 
and  the  administrative.  To  be  admitted  to  a 
technical  institute,  the  student  must  poasesB  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  a  technical  school, 
or  show  that  he  is  proficient  in  the  studies  taught 
there,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  various 
branches.  The  number  of  institutes,  in  1872,  was 
72,  of  which  39  belonged  to  the  state,  and  33  to 
the  provinces,  coramimes,  or  private  persons.  The 
number  of  teachers,  including  the  presidents  and 
the  professors,  was  881 ;  and  the  number  of 
students  and  hearers,  4,562.  The  number  of  in- 
stitutes, in  1875,  was  74.  In  order  to  promote 
secondary  instruction  and  to  accommodate  such 
families  as  have  no  schools  in  their  own  towns, 
the  government  supports  26  institutes  in  which 
the  students  are  boifutled. 

Superior  histructiofi.'^Theve  are,  at  present, 
17  universities  supported  by  the  state,  of  which 
8  (in  Bologna,  Naples,  Padua,  Palermo,  Pavia, 
Pisa,  Rome,  and  Turin)  are  fiist-dass,  and  9 
(in  Cagliari,  Catania,  Genoa,  Macerata,  Sassari, 
Sienna,  Messina,  Modena.  and  Parma)  are  second- 
class,  imiversities.  Besides  these,  there  were  4 
universities  ^in  Oamerino,  Ferrara,  Perugia,  and 
Urbino),  which  are  supported  by  the  respective 
provinces.  In  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  student 
into  a  university,  an  examination  is  necessary,  be- 
sides a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  lyceum. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  students,  there  are 
hearers,  who  do  not  require  an  examination,  but 
only  a  certificate  from  a  lyceum.  The  number  ot 
professors,  and  students,  including  hearers,  in 
1874 — 5,  was  as  follows:  Bologna,  81  professors 
and  557  students;  Padua,  52  prof essors  and  1,217 
students ;  Palermo,  78  professors  and  340  stu- 
dents; Pavia,  51  professors  and  619  students; 
Pisa,  67  professors  and  532  students ;  Rome,  81 
professors  and  470  students ;  Turin,  74  profess- 
ors and  1,292  students;  Cagliari,  40  professors 
and  61  students ;  Catania,  40  professors  and  191 
students ;  (jenoa,  49  professors  and  412  students ; 
Macerata,  15  professors  and  106  students;  Mes- 
sina, 45  professors  and  94  students ;  Modena.  63 
professors  and  278  students ;  Parma,  42  profesB- 
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ois  and  205  students;  Sassari,  25  pTofesson 
and  66  students ;  and  Siena,  28  professors  and 
113  students ;  for  Naples,  which  has  118  profes- 
sors, it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, as  any  native  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces 
may  attend  the  university,  upon  obtaining  per- 
mission from  the  rector.  The  number  of  stu- 
•dents  examined  in  1869,  was  1,775.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  four  provincial  universi- 
ties, in  1874 — 5,  was  264.  The  largest  of  these, 
Ferrara,  had  88,  and  the  smallest,  Camerino,  31 
students.  In  addition  to  the  universities,  there 
is  an  institute  for  higher  studies  (Istituto  di 
Mudi  superiori  praiici  e  di  perfezionameiUo)  in 
Florence,  which  comprises  three  sections, — the 
philosophical  and  philolo^cal,  the  medico-surgio- 
■al,  and  that  of  natural  sciences.  It  was  founded 
.as  a  uni verity  in  1348,  and,  in  1874 — 5,  had  46 
teachers  and  176  students. 

Special  Instruction, — Besides  the  engineers' 
schools  established  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versities of  Rome,  Padua,  and  Palermo,  there 
were  the  following  technical  high  schools  in  1875: 
The  engineers'  school  in  Naples,  with  15  teach- 
ers ana  222  students ;  the  higher  technical  in- 
stitute in  Milan,  with  37  teacmers  and  189  stu- 
dents ;  the  engineers'  school  and  the  industrial 
museum  in  Turin,  with  18  teachers  and  185  stu- 
dentSi  and  5  teachers  and  128  students,  respect- 
ively.   Other  special  schools  are  as  follows :  The 


Seminario  vaHcano,  the  CoUegio  romanoi  the 
Coilegio  urhano,  for  missionaries,  and  the  Col- 
legio  diSan  Tommaso  d' Aquino^  for  Dominican 
monks,  in  Rome;  the  literary  academy,  in  Milan, 
with  15  professors  and  41  students  (1875) ;  a 
higher  school  in  San  Marino;  numerous  Catholic 
theological  seminaries  and  colleges,  a  theological 
school,  for  the  Waldensians,  in  Turin ;  Jewish 
theological  schools,  in  Leghorn  and  Padua ;  tliree 
schools  of  veterinary  science  ;  two  archaeological 
schools,  in  Pom^ieii  and  Rome;  13  law  schools, 
besides  those  established  in  connection  with  the 
universities ;  the  commercial  school  in  Venice ; 
23  nautical  schools ;  the  higher  royal  agricult- 
ural schools  in  Milan  and  Portici,  the  provin- 
cial agricultural  institutes  in  Caserta  and  Man- 
tua, the  agricultural  courses  in  nine  universities, 
and  the  school  of  forestry  near  Florence ;  the 
mining  schools  in  Caltanisetta  and  Agordo,  and 
the  special  school  for  the  production  and  treat- 
ment of  marble  in  Carrara ;  25  schools  of  fine 
arts ;  numerous  conservatories,  schools,  and  in- 
stitutes of  music ;  the  military  schools  in  Turin, 
Modena,  Naples,  Milan,  Florence,  Parma,  and 
Pinerolo,  and  the  naval  school,  with  two  di- 
visions, in  Naples  and  Spezia. — See  Malfatti, 
Jtalien  (in  Schmid,  Encydopadie^  vol.  x.) ;  for 
full  statistical  information,  see  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  the  offi- 
cial work,  Itidia  ecanomica  (Rome,  1873). 


JACOBS,  Christian  Friedricli  Wilhelm, 

«n  eminent  Greek  scholar  of  Germany,  bom  at 
Gotha,  Oct.  6.,  1764;  died  March  30.,  1847.  He 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Gotha,  in  1785 ;  and,  in  1807,  accepted  a  call  to 
Munich  to  take  the  place  of  professor  of  ancient 
literature  in  the  lyceum,  and  member  of  the  Acad- 
•emy  of  Science,  in  1810,  he  returned  to  Gotha, 
where  he  was  appointed  librarian  in  chief.  Jacobs 
is  the  author  of  several  popular  Greek  and  Latin 
readers,  which  are  still  extensively  used,  and  have 
been  frequently  imitated  and  translated  into  a 
number  of  other  languages  (Elementarhuch  der 
griecJtischen  Spracfw,  vol.  i.,  1805;  21st  edition, 
revised  by  J.  Classen,  1875 ;  vol.  4.,  1811 ;  La- 
teinisclies  Elementarhuch,  1815,  in  3  vols.,  also 
revised  by  J.  Classen).  With  Rost  he  founded 
the  Biblioiheca  Grceca,  a  collective  edition  of 
<xreek  authors  with  Latin  notes  (1826,  seq.). 
•Jacobs  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  Greek  civilization,  and,  in  a  large  number  of 
•essays  and  popular  works,  endeavored  to  awaken 
among  the  educated  classes  of  Germany  an  un- 
derstanding of,  and  an  interest  in,  the  spirit  of 
Greek  antiquity.  He  published  a  collection  of 
iiis  addresses  and  essays  under  the  name  Vei^ 
mischte  Schrifteti  (8  vols.,  1823—44).  His  fa- 
mous address  Ueber  die  Erziehung  der  Ghnechen 
ztfT  SitUichkeU  (translated  into  English  by  Pres- 
ident Felton),  which  he  delivered  in  Munich  in 
1808,  is  still  in  high  repute  as  a  brilliant  essay 
on  education  among  the  ancient  Greeks. 


JACOTOT,  Joseph,  a  French  educator,  bom 
in  Dijon,  March  4.,  1770;  died  in  Pari^,  July 
30.,  1840.  He  was  made  professor  of  I^tin  and 
Greek,  at  Dijon,  about  1789,  and,  in  1790,  was 
appointed  by  Napoleon  to  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  normal  school,  and  shortly  after- 
wards became  secretary  to  the  minister  of  war 
and  director  of*the  polytechnic  school.  In  1792, 
he  joined  the  army  as  captain  of  artillery,  and 
as  such  participated  in  the  Belgian  campaign. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  place, 
where  he  was  at  first  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  afterwards  of  Roman  law.  His  espousal  of 
the  cause  of  Napoleon  comjjelled  him,  upon  the 
restoration  of  tne  Bourbons,  to  leave  France, 
which  he  did  in  1815,  taking  refuge  in  Belgium, 
where  he  siipporte*!  himself  for  a  time  by  private 
teaching.  In  1818,  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  French  literature  in  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  and  afterwards  director  of  the  Military 
Normal  School.  He  returned  to  France  in  1830, 
passed  seven  years  in  Valenciennes,  and,  in  1 838, 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  comparative 
neglect.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  Belgium, 
while  attempting  to  teach,  in  French,  classes  the 
members  of  which  spoke  only  Flemish  and  Dutch, 
that  the  novel  idea  of  overcoming  this  and  simi- 
lar difficulties,  by  a  method  peculiarly  his  own, 
first  dawned  upon  him — a  method  which  he 
afterwards  expanded,  and  applied  successfully  to 
all  studies,  llie  central  idea  of  the  universal 
method,  as  it  has  been  called,  rests  upon  the  in- 
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timate  correlation  of  all  knowledge.  In  other 
wopds,  a  single  fact,  known  thoroughly,  at  first 
by  cw^ful  observation,  and,  afterwards,  by 
long  and  repeated  contemplation,  becomes  the 
spur,  if  not  the  actual  key,  to  the  acquisition  of 
oilier  facts.  In  this  way,  starting  from  a  single 
truth  as  a  center,  the  mind  is  led  to  extend,  in 
many  ways,  the  circle  of  ite  conquests,  till  the 
whole  domain  of  knowlcd^  is  included.  It  wiU 
be  seen  at  once  that  this  system  requires  im- 
usually  close  attention  and  concentration  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  pupil — two  elements 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  and  magnetic  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  'I  Tie  cause  of  the  won- 
derful success  achieved  by  it,  in  Jacotot's  prac- 
tice, was,  that  it  compels  tbe  pupil  to  exercise  his 
own  powers  thoroughly — in  other  words,  that  it 
is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  essential  nature 
of  all  education,  t.  e.,  the  developing  of  in- 
nate power.  His  method  of  procedure  in  in- 
structing his  class  at  Louvain  in  the  French 
Lmguage  was  to  provide  each  pupil  with  a  copy 
of  Fenelon's  Telimaquey  having  the  French  on 
one  page  and  the  Dutch  translation  on  the  other. 
With  no  aid  from  the  teacher,  the  pupil  was  re- 
quired to  puzzle  out  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
and  to  recite  it  in  French,  no  matter  how  bar- 
barous the  translation,  at  first,  might  be.  This 
method  is  almost  identical  with  tlmt  of  Hamil- 
ton. (See  Hamilton,  James.)  It  has  also  the  de- 
fects of  the  Hamiltonian  method,  the  knowledge 
of  a  language  so  acquired  being  enough  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  but  not  sufficient  for  a  critical  or 
scholarly  acquaintance  with  it.  His  method  of 
teaching  reading  was  the  following:  The  teacher 
takes  a  book,  and  opening  it  at  any  place, 
points  out  the  first  word,  pronouncing  it,  and 
requiring  the  class  to  repeat  it.  The  next  word 
is  then  pronounced  with  the  first,  the  class  re- 
peating as  before ;  then  the  third  word,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  when 
each  word  in  a  sentence  has,  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion, become  known  by  sight,  the  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  find  these  words  wherever  they  occur 
on  the  page.  The  words  of  the  sentence  are 
then  divid^  up  into  syllables,  and  these  syllables 
are  searched  for  on  the  page  by  the  pupil, 
as  the  words  were  before.  The  same  is  done 
with  the  letters.  When  the  pupil  has  become 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  sentence,  he  is  taught 
to  write  by  placing  before  him  the  same  sentence 
in  script,  and  requiring  him  to  copy  it.  His 
attention  is  then  directed  to  each  word  separate- 
ly, that  he  may  note  in  just  what  respect  the 
copy  differs  from  the  original,  and  correct  it. 
The  teacher  corrects  nothing  himself,  but  by 
his  questions  calls  special  attention  to  the  point 
needing  correction,  and  requires  the  pupil  4jo 
change  it.  In  this  way,  by  constant  repetition 
and  self-help,  the  pupil  educates  himself.  The 
great  success  achieved  by  Jacotot,  led  to  his 
enunciation  of  several  maxims  which  took  the 
shape  of  startling  paradoxes,  reflecting  rather 
the  exultation  of  an  enthusiastic  nature  over  a 
great  discovery,  than  the  calm,  dispassionate 


spirit  of  the  careful  annunciator  of  a  new  truth. 
These  maxims  are :  "  All  human  beings  aie^ 
equally  capable  of  learning ;"  *'  Every  one  can 
teach ;  ana,  moreover,  can  teach  that  which  he 
does  not  know  himself ;"  and  **  All  is  in  all.'' 
Each  of  these  maxims,  while  contradictory  cm 
its  face,  contains  a  germ  of  truth,  which,  onty 
b^  the  aid  of  robust  imaginative  power  and  spe- 
cial pleading,  may  be  so  amplified  as  to  oover 
the  broad  field  comprehend^  by  the  text  In 
the  practical  application  of  his  system,  Jaootot's 
directions  are  :  Learn  some  one  thing  thorough- 
/y,  and  r^er  every  thing  to  that.  To  this  end, 
the  pupH  must  repmt,  reflect,  and  verify.  Jhco- 
tot's  chief  educational  worius  are  Enseignemeni 
universd:  Langue  materneQe  (Louvain,  1822) ; 
Musique^  dessin  et  peintttre  ^1824) ;  Mathima-' 
tiques  (1828);  and  various  articles  in  iheJoumcd 
de  remancipation  intellectuelie,  a  periodical  e»- 
tabh'shed  l^  himself  for  the  advocacy  of  his- 
peculiar  views. — See  Quick,  Essays  on  Educct- 
tional  Reformers  (Cincinnati,  1874). 

JAPAN.   The  empire  of  Japan  (Dai  Xihon 
KokUf  or  Dai  Niftpon;  Chinese,  Jipun,  mean- 
ing Sun-root)  comprises  the  four  large  islands 
Hondo   (main  island),   Kiushiu,  Shikoku,  and 
Yezo,  the  Liu  Kin  and  Kurile  (Chishima)  groups, 
and  nearly  4,000  small  islands,  many  of  which 
are  but  reefs.    The  entire  area  is  145,500  sq.  m.; 
the  population,  by  government  census  of  1874,. 
was  reported  as  33,300,675,  of  whom  nearly  one- 
half  were  of  the  agricultural  class,  167,000  Liu 
Kiuans,  and  about  20,000  Ainos  in  Yezo  and  the 
Kuriles.    The  indigenous,  also  the  state  or  ofli- 
cial,  religion  is  Shinto  (way  or  doctrine  of  the 
gods,  t.  e.y  theology).     The  census  of  1814  re- 
ported 128,1 23  shrines  and  76,119  officials.  ShinUy 
IS  now  being  greatly  modernized  and  modified 
by  contact  with  the  ideas  of  Christendom.  Bud- 
dhism was  introduced  from  Corea,  in  552  A.  1). 
After  nine  centuries  of  propagation,  it  became 
the  popular  religion,  which  it  still  is.    There  are 
nine  great,  and  over  twenty  subordinate  sects. 
The  census  of  1872  reported  98,914  temples  and 
monasteries,  75,925  pnests  and  monks,  uid  9,621 
nuns ;  in  all  211,846  religieux  of  both  sexes,  in- 
cluding students  and  families  of  bonzes.  Christi- 
anity may  also  be  considered  one  of  the  relig- 
ions of  Japan.  There  are  now  (1876)  ten  native 
churches,  with  over  1 ,000  members,  a  theological 
seminary,  day  and  Sunday  schools  for  both  sexes, 
and  an  incipient  Christian  literature. 

Japan  was  anciently  inhabited,  in  the  southern 
part,  by  a  mixed  race  sprung  from  the  waifs 
brought  by  the  Kuro  Shiwo  from  southern 
Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  Ainos 
occupied  the  central  and  northern  portions. 
Neither  of  these  races  ever  possessed  any  writing 
or  records,  so  far  as  is  known.  In  660  B.  C,  a 
conquering  race  landed  in  south-eastern  Kiushiu, 
and  advancing  northward,  subdued  the  natives^ 
and  fixed  their  capital  near  Kioto,  in  central 
Japan.  In  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  a  great  battle  near  Morioka  —  the  Hast- 
ings of  Japan — the  Ainos  were  entirely  defeated. 
The  remnant  fled  across  the  straits  of  Tsugaru,. 
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and  have  remained  in  a  state  of  pure  savagery. 
By  the  fusion  of  the  aboriginal  and  conquering 
races,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  Malay, 
Oorean,  and  Chinese  blood,  the  modem  com- 
posite Japanese  race  has  been  produced. 

The  national  history  is  mainly  that  of  educa- 
tion and  development.  The  conquerors  knew  the 
use  of  metals  and  agriculture,  and  composed  odes, 
prayers,  and  poetic  sentiments,  but  had  no  letters 
or  writings.  The  ancient  political  system  was 
feudalism,  the  mikado  being  suzerain,  and  the 
lands  being  held  on  the  tenure  of  military  service. 
In  285  A.  D.,  after  the  concjuest  of  southern  Corea, 
by  the  empress-regent  Jmgu,  Wani,  a  Corean, 
came  to  the  Japanese  court,  and  taught  the  heir- 
apparent  Chinese  letters,  and,  probably,  the  Con- 
fucian ethics.  In  552,  Corean  missionaries  in- 
troduced books,  the  writing  of  the  Chinese  clas- 
sics, and  the  Buddhist  images,  sutraSj  and  canon. 
This  is  the  greatest  educational  event  in  Jap- 
anese history.  The  nobles  and  officials  learned  to 
read  and  write ;  and  government  records,  his- 
tories, and  literature  b^an  to.be  compiled.  The 
official  propagation  of  the  new  faith  through  the 
erection  of  temples,  monasteries,  and  pagodas, 
and  the  location  of  the  bonzes  in  each  province, 
near  and  remote,  opened  a  field  for  the  school- 
roaster,  creating  a  limited,  but  for  those  da^ 
a  large,  reading  class.  Henceforward,  the  his- 
tory of  Japanese  education  is  that  of  Japanese 
Buddhism.  The  most  iUustrious  name  of  all 
the  priest-pedagogues  is  Kobo  (774 — 835),  a 
scholar  in  rali,  Sanskrit,  Chinese,  and  his  own 
vernacular,  and  the  inventor  of  the  Japanese 
syllabary,  or  alphabet.  This  consists  of  47  char- 
acters, abbreviated  from  Chinese  ideographs.  It 
has  two  forms  :  the  *'  grass,"  script  or  running 
hand,  and  the  square  or  "  printing"  form.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  national  success  of 
Buddhism,  by  propounding  a  theological  system 
in  which  Buddhism  absorbs  Shinto,  and  by  declar- 
ing that  the  ancient  and  indigenous  deities  were 
but  various  manifestations  of  Buddha  to  Japan. 
After  Kobo,  Sugawara  Michizane,  who  died  903 
A.  D.,  better  known  as  Tenjin,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  did  much  for  the  native  literature  and 
education.  Until  the  twelfth  centurv,  the  mikado 
ruled  supreme  from  Nara  to  Kioto,  both  of  which 
were  famous  educational  as  well  as  political  cen- 
ters. In  1192,  Yoritomo  was  created  Sei-i  Tai 
Shogun  (the  officer  styled  Tycoon  by  foreign- 
ers, from  1853  to  1868),  and  fixed  the  military 
capital  at  Kamakura  (about  35  miles  from  the 
modem  Tokio).  Henceforward,  the  government 
of  Japan  was  virtually  a  duarchy,  having  two 
rulers,  two  capitals,  and  two  centers  of  authority. 
Eastern  Japan  now  became  more  and  more  civil- 
ized, and  education  spread  apace.  In  general, 
only  the  bonzes  and  court  nobles  in  Kioto  con- 
stituted the  learned  class,  the  soldiers  and  farm- 
ers being  totally  illiterate.  The  bonzes  were 
the  scrib^  in  camp,  palace,  and  town,  and  almost 
the  only  teachers  down  to  the  Tokugawa  period 
(1604—1868).  During  the  Hojo  rale  (1219— 
1333)  learning  flourished.  A  fine  library  and 
school  existed  at  Kanazawa,  near  Kamakura, 


besides  the  ancient  seats  in  Kioto  and  Nara.  The 
missionary  tours  and  labors  of  Shinran  and  Ni- 
chiren,  in  the  north  and  east  of  Japan,  during  this- 
time  tended  powerfully  to  spread  Buddhism,  and 
with  it  letters  and  writing,  and  to  create  priesta 
and  monastic  schools.  The  revival  of  Buddhistic 
studies  and  the  founding  of  new  sects  produced 
much  intellectual  activity.  The  Ashikaga  period 
(1335 — 1573)  was  one  of  civil  war  and  the 
growth  of  feudalism.  Education  and  leaming 
Anguished  during  this  time;  and  ignorance,  ex- 
cept in  the  palace  and  monastery,  was  umver- 
sal.  Under  Nobunaga  (1532 — 82),  the  relentless 
persecutor  of  the  Buddhist  bonzes,  their  power 
was  in  every  way  greatly  curtailed,  and  the 
Jesuits  then  m  Japan  were  greatly  favored.  The 
era  of  Hideyoshi  (^Faiko)  was  brilliant  and  emi- 
nently favorable  to  leaming  and  education,  con- 
siderable stimulus  being  given  by  his  enterprise 
and  improvements  tending  to  tranquilize  the 
country.  The  invasion  of  Corea  (1592 — 8)  was 
followed  by  a  new  tide  of  influences,  which,  to- 
gether with  those  received  by  contact  with  Euro- 
peans, gave  fresh  impulses  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  Sie  nation.  The  accession  of  lyeyasu,  in 
1604,  to  the  shogunale,  the  founding  of  the  city 
of  Yedo,  the  centralization  of  the  feudal  system 
and  military  power  there,  and  most  of  all,  the 
profound  peace  enjoyed  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  mark  the  period  from  1604  to  1868, 
as  the  only  one  in  which  education  in  Japan 
has  been  general  among  all  classes,  and  over 
nearly  the  entire  empire.  Next  to  the  essentials 
or  tools  of  an  education — reading,  writing,  and 
reckoning  on  the  abacus,  the  Chinese  classics  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius  constitute  the  basis  of 
culture.  The  very  voluminous  and — in  the  depart- 
ments of  history  and  classic  fiction,  at  least, — 
valuable,  native  literature  has  also  been  largely 
studied.  Before  the  opening  of  the  country  ta 
foreigners,  in  1854,  it  is  probable  that  seven- 
tentM  of  the  people  could  read  and  write.  In 
most  of  the  daimios'  capitals  were  military,  gym- 
nastic, and  literary  training  schools;  and  in  Yedo. 
Kioto,  and  Mito  (Ibaraki)  were  schools  of  great 
leaming,  or  universities.  In  every  city,  town, 
village,  or  even  hamlet,  lived  one  or  more  teachers 
or  writing-masters  who  kept  private  schools. 
Many  of  the  bonzes  also  taught  classes  of  lay 
youth,  or  neophytes,  in  the  monasteries.  Sanskrit 
and  Chinese  were  the  sacred  languages  of  the 
Buddhist  ritual,  while  the  Yaroato  or  ancient 
classic  Japanese  was  used  by  the  Shintoists. 
About  the  time  of  the  opium  war  in  China,  an 
impulse  was  developed  to  study  European  litera- 
ture and  science  through  the  medium  of  the 
Dutch  language.  A  few  Holland  merchants  living^ 
at  Deshima,  near  Nagasaki,  and  the  annual  Dutch 
trading  ship  served  Japan  as  a  loop-hole  whence 
to  survey  the  world.  It  must  be  lx)me  in  mind 
that  the  policy  of  closing  the  ports  of  Japan, 
thereby  secluding  her  from  the  world,  was  more  a 
part  of  the  Tokugawa  usurpers'  scheme  of  holding 
the  actual  power  than  the  wish  of  the  nation. 
After  Perry's  arrival,  in  1853,  the  study  of  En- 
glish superseded  that  of  Dutch,  and  the  tastes  of 
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the  samuraiy  or  educated  armed  classeB,  inclined 
them  to  favor  modem  science  to  the  neglect  of 
the  Chinese.  In  1868,  a  revolutionary  storm,  the 
elements  of  which  had  long  been  oatheriug,  broke 
■at  the  battle  of  Fushimi,  when  the  duarchy,  and 
the  shogunate  were  overthrown,  and  the  ioku- 
gawa  were  reduced  to  their  proper  place  as  vas- 
sals of  the  mikado,  who  was  restored  to  supreme 
power,  as  before  A.D.  1192.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment also  was  removed  to  Yedo  (bay-door),  which 
was  thereafter  called  Tokio  (eastern  capital). 
Enterprises  were  now  organized  on  a  national 
scale,  among  them  the  present  system  of  edu- 
cation, the  scheme  of  which  was  promulgated  in 
1872.  According  to  this,  the  empire  is  divided 
into  eight  educational  divisions,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  university  or  dai  gakko^  with  thirty- 
two  middle  schools,  colleges  or  gymnasia;  besides 
which  there  are  two  hundred  and  ten  grammar 
schools,  or  academies,  in  the  whole  empire.  In  all 
these  schools,  foreign  languages  and  the  sciences 
are  to  be  taught.  The  vernacular  schools  will 
number  about  54,000,  or  about  one  for  every  six 
hundred  of  the  population.  According  to  the 
latest  statistics,  there  are  80,000  public  schools  in 
operation,  with  very  nearly  2,000,000  pupils,  and 
45,000  teachers.  There  are  also  sevei  normal 
schools,  the  principal  one  being  in  Tokio,  with 
teachers  in  course  of  training  m>m  every  prov- 
ince in  the  empire.  Both  sexes  enjoy  equal 
privileges  of  education,  from  the  primarv  to  the 
normal  school.  The  department  of  education 
(Mom  Bu  Sho)  is  one  of  the  ten  ministries 
of  the  imperial  government.  The  present  head 
(18  ^  6)  is  Fujimaro  Tanaka.  the  foreign  adviser 
being  Dr.  David  Murray,  formerly  of  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  universities 
and  technical  schools  are  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  central  government,  while  the  public 
vernacular  schools  are  under  the  care  of  the  local  or 
ken  authorities.  They  are  sustained  in  part  by  the 
central  government,  partly  by  special  taxation 
in  each  Are/i,  and  partly  by  the  contributions  of 
the  nobles,  the  rich,  and  the  common  people. 
Each  of  the  72  kens  has  a  bureau  of  inspection, 
while  examiners  and  supervisors  are  regularly 
«ent  out  from  Tokio,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
keeping  iip  and  improving  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation. In  addition  to  the  schools  under  the 
Mom  Bu  Sho,  nearly  every  government  depart- 
ment has  its  special  and  technical  schools.  Medi- 
cine, law,  and  military,  naval,  engineering,  agri- 
cultural, and  optical  science  have  each  its  schools, 
flome  of  which  are  splendid  colleges,  well  equipped 
with  foreign  instructors  and  apparatus.  In 
elementary  instruction,  the  Japanese  have  suc- 
cessfully introduced  the  kindergarten  system 
and  object  teaching.  The  general  plan  and  dis- 
cipline of  American  school  prevail ;  and  such 
appliances  as  tables  and  chairs,  blackboards  and 
chalk,  slates  and  pencils,  phonetic  and  ideo- 
graphic charts,  colored  representations  and  solid 
models  of  objects,  are  used  —  all  these  being 
new  ideas  in  Japanese  pedagogics.  The  children 
l^un  to  read  and  wnte  the  script  and  square 
kana  syllabary,  and  are  then  taught  the  sound 


and  sense  of  the  most  common  Chinese  characters. 
They  also  learn  abacus  reckoning,  the  use  of  the 
Arabic  numerals,  and  our  system  of  arith- 
metic. A  large  number  of  American  and  other 
elementary  text-books  have  been  translated,  and 
the  common-places  of  physical  science  are  now 
taught  to  Japanese  youth.  The  vernacular  is 
also  studied  by  the  help  of  standard  reading- 
books,  grammar  (a  new  thing),  declamation,  ami 
the  committing  to  memory  of  choice  passages 
from  the  Japanese  classics.  The  Chinese  ethics 
still  holds  its  place ;  but  the  moral  ideas,  sen- 
timents, and  narratives  of  (Christendom  seem  to 
be  radicaUy  influencing  the  rising  mind  of  the 
nation.  In  the  next  gr^e  of  schools,  foreign  lan- 
l^uages  are  begun,  and  Chinese  writing  and  read- 
ing are  continued.  In  the  middle  schools,  the 
studies  are  wholly  in  En^ish,  or  some  other 
elected  foreign  lamguage,  the  textrbooks  being 
those  used  in  America  or  Europe,  while  the  course 
of  studies  common  to  an  American  hi^h  school 
or  academy  is  gone  through  with.  This  period 
covers  four  years.  In  the  dai  gakko,  or  univer- 
sity, the  full  standard  of  which  it  is  expected  to 
reach  in  the  future,  the  students  are  actually  car- 
ried through  the  curriculum  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican college,  excepting  in  Latin  and  (jreek,  the 
place  of  these  bein^  filled  by  English  and  Chinese. 
At  present,  there  is  but  one  university  in  Japan 
the  Kai  Sei  Gakkoy  in  Tokio,  which  has  a  corps  of 
about  twenty  American  and  English  instructors, 
and  350  students,  while  the  school  of  foreign  lan- 
guages of  Tokio  lias  double  this  number  of  pu- 
pils, all  under  foreign  instructors.  Nearly  two 
nundred  foreigners  are  employed  in  the  edu- 
cational service  of  Japan.  Both  students  and 
native  teachers,  as  a  rule,  wear  the  foreign 
costume;  and,  all  over  the  empire,  the  general 
method  of  school  order,  discipline,  equipment, 
and  architecture  approaches  more  closely  to  for- 
eign models,  year  by  year.  Private  schools  are 
s£o  very  numerous,  and  exert  a  healthful  spirit 
of  rivalry  with  the  government  establishments. 
The  newspaper  press,  publishers  of  books,  and 
government  issues  of  tracts  of  information  on 
various  subjects,  also  tend  powerfully  to  elevate 
the  intellectual  status  of  the  people.  There 
are  no  educational  journals  in  Japan,  but  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  issues  a  yearly  re- 
port..— See  Griffxs.  The  Mikadoes  Empire  (New 
York,  1876J  ;  Education  in  Japan,  No.  2  of  the 
Circulars  ot  Information  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  (Washington,  1875);  An  Outline 
HisUyrif  of  Japanese  Education,  prepared  by 
the  Japanese  Dept.  of  Education  (N.  Y.,  1876). 
JEFFEBSON  COLLEGE,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic institution  at  St.  James,  La.,  imder  the 
management  of  the  Marist  Fathers,  was  char- 
tered in  1861,  and  organized  in  1864.  It  has 
good  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and 
a  library  of  5,000  volumes.  It  has  a  collegiate 
course  of  6  ^ears,  including  preparatory  studies ; 
a  commercial  course ;  and  a  preparatory,  or 
primary,  course.  The  regular  charge  for  boaid» 
tuition,  etc.,  is  $300  a  year.  German,  Spanish, 
drawing,  and  music  are  extras.    In  1875 — 6» 
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there  were  12  iDstructors  and  65  Bfcudents.  The 
Very  Rev.  J.  B.  Bigot,  S.  M.,  is  (1B7(»)  the 
president  

JE&SET  CITY,  one  of  the  chief  cities  in 
Hie  state  of  New  Jersey,  embraces  part  of  the 
Ancient  Dutch  town  of  Bergen,  from  which  it 
was  set  off  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  January 
28.,  1820,  oontaining  at  that  time  less  than  1,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  since  been  increased  by  the 
annexation  of  other  municipalities,  also  parts  of 
Bergen;  so  that  its  present  territory  reaches 
from  the  Hudson  river  westerly  to  the  Hacken- 
sack  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles,  and 
from  norUi  to  south,  six  miles.  The  population, 
according  to  the  state  census  of  1875,  was 
116,883 ;  and  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  that  is,  between  5  and  18,  was  38,068. 

Educational  History.  —  Probably,  the  first 
school  of  any  kind  thiat  ever  existed  in  New 
Jersey  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  school- 
house  now  known  as  School  No.  11,  in  Bergen 
Square.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  charter 
of  Bergen,  dated  September  22.,  1668,  granted 
by  Sir  Philip  Cartaret,  governor  of  the  then 
province  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  sixth  article 
thereof,  stipulated,  "that  all  persons  should  con- 
tribute, according  to  their  estates  and  propor- 
tions of  land,/br  tfie  keeping  cfafree  school  for 
the  education  of  youth''  This  stipulation  was 
rigidly  enforced,  notwithstanding  the  objection 
•and  strong  opposition,  at  various  times,  of  certain 
persons  of  the  baser  sort,  who  groaned,  both  in 
txxiy  and  spirit,  when  called  on  to  pay  a  school 
tax.  The  Dutch  may  thus  claim  equal  pndse 
with  the  Puritans  of  New  Ekigland  for  making 
provision  for  the  education  of  their  children  in 
the  first  organization  of  their  towns.  HiBtory 
has  preserved  the  name  of  the  first  school-master. 
Engelbert  Steenhuysen,  a  tailor  by  trade,  came 
from  Westphalia  in  165^,  was  licensed  as  teacher 
in  1662,  and  taught  for  250  florins  a  year,  pay- 
able in  sea  stores.  His  school-house  was  built  of 
logs. — The  first  board  of  education  in  Jersey 
City  was  organized  in  March,  1852.  Previous 
to  that  time,  the  school  (for  there  was  but  one) 
was  managed  by  a  committee  of  the  board  of 
Aldermen.  Joseph  McCoy  was  the  first  super- 
intendent, and  held  the  office  from  1852  to  1854, 
and  afterward  from  1862  till  his  death,  in  1869. 
A.  S.  Jewell  held  the  office  from  1855  to  1862  ; 
A.  H.  Wallis,  a  part  of  1862 ;  and  S.  B.  Bevans, 
a  part  of  1869  and  1870.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
office  of  superintendent  was  an  unsalaried  one. 
Merchants  and  other  business  men  held  it,  and 
were  not  expected  to  devote  much  time  to  its 
-duties.  E.  C).  Chapman  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent who  received  a  salary.  He  held  the  office 
one  year,  from  1870  to  1871.  Wm.  L.  Dickin- 
son was  chosen  assistant  superintendent  in  May, 
1867,  in  which  position  he  continued  until  1871, 
when  he  was  elected  superintendent,  which  office 
he  yet  (1876)  retains. — From  the  organization 
of  the  first  board  of  education  to  1871, — a  pe- 
riod of  nineteen  years,  the  office  of  superintend- 
<jnt  was  filled  annually  by  vote  of  the  people  at 
the  charter  elections ;  since  that  time,  the  duty 


of  filling  the  office  has  devolved  upon  the  board 
of  education,  and  the  term  of  office  has  been  ex- 
tended to  three  years. 

School  System. — ^The  school  law  under  which 
the  schools  are  now  managed,  was  enacted  in 
1873.  It  provides  that  the  board  of  directors 
of  education  shall  consist  of  twelve  members, 
two  from  each  aldermanic  district,  who  shall 
hold  office  two  years,  one  half  ^ing  out  every 
year.  They  have  power,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to 
provide,  for  the  free  education  of  children  in  the 
city  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  every  thing 
necessary  in  their  opinion,  except  the  purchase 
of  lands,  the  erection  of  building,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  repairs  the  cost  of  which  sKall  exceed 
^500,  the  latter  devolving  upon  the  board  of 
public  works.  The  board  of  education  is  also  em- 
powered to  expend  annually  $1,000,  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  free  library  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers etc.,  and  to  provide  a  normal  school,  high 
school,  and  evening  schools. — The  entire  city  is 
embraced  in  one  district,  known  as  District 
No.  13,  Hudson  Co.  Parents  are  permitted  to 
exercise  their  judgment  in  selecting  a  public 
school  in  any  part  of  the  city  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  There  are  four  grades  of 
schools :  primaiy,  grammar,  hi^h,  and  normal 
schools.  There  are  20  primary  sdiools;  14  gram- 
mar schools;  1  high  scnool;  and  1  normal  ^ool 
(held  on  Saturdays).  The  14  grammar  schools 
have  each  a  primary  department  which  is  counted 
as  one  of  nie  primary  schools.  In  all  of  the 
larger  schools,  the  prmcipal  is  relieved  of  the 
work  of  teaching  a  class,  and  is  confined  to  that 
of  supervision  and  the  training  of  the  younger 
and  more  inexperienced  teachers.  One  city  su- 
perintendent, holding  office  for  three  years,  gives 
all  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  supervision. 

There  is  no  city  school  fund;  but  the  state 
school  fund  vielded  to  the  city,  in  1874,  $10,738. 
The  two-mill  tax  collected  by  the  state  and  as- 
sessed upon  the  property,  but  distributed  to  each 
school  district  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  yielded 
$131,602.56.  The  balance  was  raised  by  special 
tax.  Male  principals  of  the  grammar  schools 
receive  a  uniform  salary  of  $2,316 ;  of  female 
principals  of  primary  and  grammar  departments 
the  salary  is  $1,200.  No  male  assistants  are 
employed,  except  in  the  high  schools.  The  sal- 
aries of  female  assistants  vary,  according  to  their 
positions,  from  $924  to  $360.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  primary  schools  is  divided  into  six 
grades,  and  embraces  reading,  spelling,  element- 
ary arithmetic  (through  the  fundamental  rules 
and  U.  S.  money),  geography ,  writing,  and  draw- 
ing. Object-teaching  is  prescribed  for  each  grade. 
The  course  in  the  grammar  schools  is  divided 
into  five  grades,  and  includes,  besides  advanced 
instruction  in  the  same  studies,  English  gram- 
mar, etymology,  history  and  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  physical  geography,  alpebra,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  elementary  science,  the 
latter  in  eacn  grade.  The  course  in  the  high 
school  is  divided  into  an  English  and  a  classi^ 
course,  each  extending  over  uiree  years. 
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School  Statistics. — The  following  items  are 

reported  for  the  year  1875  : 

Number  of  papils  enrolled 18,737 

Average  register  number 10.678 

Average  attendance 9.583 

Number  of  teachers,  males 16 

••        "       "        females 247 

Total 263 

Number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  primary  aohools        56 
"      "       **  **       grammar     "  36 

Expenditures: 

Salaries $210,361.53 

Rents 2,200.00 

Books  and  stationery 13,133.61 

Repairs  and  furniture 10,613.64 

Fuel  and  incid.  expenses.    26,001.59 

Total  ....  $262,310.37 

Besides  the  public  schools,  there  are  but  few 
others  of  any  great  importance,  with  tiie  excep- 
tion of  the  denominational  schools  supported  by 
the  Roman  Catholics.  These  schools  are  largely 
attended. 

JESUITS,  or  the  Society  of  Jesus,  a 
celebrated  religious  order  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  was  founded  by  Ignatius  lioyola  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  and  spread  with  great 
rapidity  over  the  entire  Christian  world.  U  ob- 
tamed  an  influence  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
religious  orders  and,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
societies  of  any  kind.  It  was  abolished,  in  1773, 
by  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  but  restored,  in  1814,  by 
Pope  Pius  VII,  and  has  since  then  borne  the 
brunt  of  battle  in  the  severe  conflict  which  has 
been  raging  between  the  Catholic  C^hureh  and 
many  of  the  present  state  governments,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  Jesuits  regarded  it 
as  a  special  mission  of  their  society  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  regain  for 
the  chureh  as  much  of  the  lost  ground  as  possible. 
In  order  to  fulfill  this  mission,  they  endeavored 
to  obtain  control  of  the  instruction  of  the  ris- 
ing generation.  Their  efforts  to  establish  well- 
patronized,  well-attended,  and  influential  schools, 
met  with  complete  success;  and  though  the  opin- 
ions which  have  been  expressed  of  the  merits  of 
the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  greatly  vary,  according 
to  the  sympathy  or  dislike  of  writers  in  regard 
to  the  order,  the  powerful  influence  which  the 
Jesuits,  through  their  schools,  have  exerted  upon 
the  history  of  many  countries  is  admitted  by 
all.  In  order  to  appreciate  justly  the  educational 
principles  of  the  Jesuits,  it  may  be  well  to  notice, 
first,  tne  plan  according  to  which  the  members  of 
the  order  were,  and  stfll  are,  trained  themselves 
as  teachers.  The  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
are,  during  the  two  first  years,  novitii  schoUiS' 
tici;  then,  by  binding  themselves  to  the  order  by 
means  of  simple  vows,  they  become  schoiastici 
approbaii.  Devoting  themselves,  for  several  years, 
to  classical  and  philosophical  studies,  they  are,  for 
some  time,  employed  as  teachers  and  educators 
in  the  colleges,  until  they  begin  the  study  of 
theology,  which  lasts  for  four  years.  As  all  the 
members  were  thus  trained  as  practical  teachers, 
the  order  was,  soon  after  its  foundation,  enabled 
wherever  a  favorable  opportunity  offered,  to  call 
into  existence  an  astonisning  number  of  literary 
institutions. 


I      All  the  educational  institutions  of  the  JesuitK 
i  are  governed  in  accordance  with  the  official 
I  course  of  instruction  entitled  ratio  et  instittdio 
studiarum  societatis  Jesu,  and  well  known  in 
history  under  the  shorter  name  ratio  stufHorum. 
It  was  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the 
fifth  general  of  tne  order,  Acquaviva,  who,  im- 
mediately after  his  election,  in  1581,  was  com- 
missioned by  the  4th  General  Congregation  to 
appoint  for  this  purpose  a  committee  of  six 
fatliers.  In  1584,  the  committee  in  wliidi  Spain. 
Portugal,  France,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Home 
were  represented,  were  presented  to  the  Pope. 
Their  work  was  revised  by  another  committee 
of  twelve  members,  subsequently  submitted  for 
revision  and  approbation  to  the  fth  and  Gth 
General   Congregations  and  to  the  Pope,  and 
finalhr  printed  in  1599,  in  the  printing  office  of 
the  Collegium  jRomanum.    A  new  edition,  with 
additions  sanctioned  by  the  7th  General  Con- 
gregation, appeared  in  Rome  in  1616.    After 
the  restoration  of  the  order,  the  20th  General 
("ongregation,  held  in  1 820,  and  the  21st,  held 
in  1829,  recommended  a  revision  of  the  course 
of  studies ;  and  the  general  of  the  order.  Father 
Roothan,  appointed,  therefore,  in  1830  a  com- 
mittee of  five  fathers,  representing  the  five  prov- 
inces of  the  order, — Italy,  Sicily,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain.  In  1 831 ,  the  revised  course,  after 
having  received  the  approbation  of  the  general 
and  his  assistants,  was  sent  to  all  the  members 
of  the  order.  The  changes  made  in  the  old  course 
chiefly  relate  to  theology,  philosophy,  oriental 
languages,  mathematics,  and  physics.    Instruc- 
tion in  theology  and  philosophy  is  not  to  be 
based,  to  the  same  extent  as  before,  on  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Aristotle;  and,  in  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  proper  attention  is  to  be 
given  to  the  recent   progress   made  in  those 
branches.    In  the  lower  classes  of  their  institu- 
tions, new  provisions  are  made  for  learning  mod- 
em languages,  both  the  vernacular  and  foreign, 
and  for  the  study  of  history.  The  course  of  studies 
is  divided  into  twenty  sections,  and  embraces 
rules  for  the  provincii,  the  rector,  the  prefects 
of  studies,  the  professors,  the  scholastics,  and 
the  students.    1  ne  general  of  this  order  is  the 
supreme  head  of  all  its  schools  and  educational 
institutions;  he  superintends  all  of  them,  and  he 
alone  authorizes  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 
When,  in  the  present  century,  the  government 
of  Austria  transferred  to  the  Society  of  Jesus 
several  gyninasia  and  the  theological  faculty  of 
one  of  the  state  universities  (Innspruck),  the 
general  of  the  order.  Father  Beckx,  explicitly  in- 
sisted that  the  superiors  of  the  order  must  be  at 
full  liberty  *'  to  appoint  members  of  the  order, 
without  a  previous  examination  by  state  boards, 
directors,  rectors,  prefects  of  studies  and  vno- 
feasors,  and  to  remove  them  and  appoint  others 
in  their  stead,  as  he  may  deem  best  in  the  sight 
of  Ciod."   'ITie  head  of  a  province  of  the  order  ia 
called  a  "provincial";  and  the  first  section  of  the 
ratio  studiorum  recommends  to  him  the  care  of 
the  schools,  the  appointment  of  competent  pre- 
fects of  studies  and  professors,  and  the  enforce- 
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ment  of  a  strict  obfiervanoe  of  the  entire  course 
of  studies.  At  the  head  of  single  houses  or  col- 
leges, is  the  "  rector,"  who  does  not  give  instruc- 
tion himself,  but  is  generally  chosen  from  among 
the  older  teachers.  He  is  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years  by  the  general  or  his  representative ; 
and,  after  this  time,  is  frequently  transferred  to 
another  college.  He  appoints  one  or  two  prefects 
of  studies,  and  all  must  obey  and  revere  him  as 
the  representative  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  college  of 
the  first  class  must,  as  a  rule,  have  20  teadiers 
or  ''regents";  a  coUese  of  the  second  class,  30;  a 
college  of  the  third  class,  or  a  university,  at  least 
70.  Small  institutions  which  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  teachers  must  be  dissolved. 
With  the  colleges,  there  are  generally  connected 
convidoria  cUumnorum  (boarding-houses),  in 
which  students  of  the  college  receive  lodging, 
boarding,  and  strict  superintendence  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order,  or  seminaries,  for  educat- 
ing young  candidates  for  the  priesthood  or 
kmghts'  academies,  for  the  exclusive  education 
of  the  sons  of  nobles.  Day  scholars  who  do  not 
live  in  any  of  the  institutions,  have  to  promise 
obedience  to  the  rector  and  the  rules,  and  they 
are,  from  time  to  time,  visited  by  the  prefect  of 
studies  in  their  houses. 

The  schools  of  the  Jesuits  are  divided  into 
higher  and  lower  classes.  The  former  are  under 
the  supervision  of  a  prafectus  generalise  or 
prctfecbis  studiorum  superiorum;  the  latter,  un- 
der that  of  a  prcpfedus  studioTum  in/ericrum, 
1'he  smaller  colleges  have  only  the  lower  classes, 
and,  therefore,  only  one  prefect.  The  stwHa  in- 
fervor  a  embrace  five  classes:  (1)  Infima,  also 
called  **  the  rudiment";  (2)  Secunda,  or  media 
classis  grammaticce,  also  called  ** grammar"; 
(3)  Tertiay  or  suprema  classis  grammaticoR^  also 
called  "syntax";  (4)  Quctrta — poetica^  or  humani- 
tas,  (6)  Quinta — rhetorica.  'Che  three  lower  are 
designated  as  the  three  grammar,  and  the  two 
h^her  as  the  two  humanity  classes.  In  smaller 
schools,  two  classes  are  sometimes  \mited  into 
one ;  in  larser  schools,  parallel  classes  are  formed. 
Considerame  prominence  is  given,  in  all  the  clas- 
ses, to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  As 
much  as  practicable,  Latin  is  made  ^e  medium 
of  instruction ;  and  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the 
pupils  such  a  knowledge  of  the  larm^uage  as  will 
enable  them  to  speak  and  write  it.  Father  Beckx, 
the  general  of  the  order,  says  on  this  subject,  in 
his  correspondence  with  the  Austrian  minister  of 
public  instruction :  "  Because  the  Latin  language 
IS  the  language  of  the  church,  and  the  language  of 
Christian  tnulition,  and  because  in  this  language 
the  literary  treasures  of  all  times  and  nations 
have  been  deposited,  and  because  it  has  been  for 
centuries  developed  beyond  any  other  language, 
as  the  medium  of  faith  and  of  science,  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus  has  a  special  predilection  for  this  lan- 
^age,  and  uses  it  as  medium  of  instruction  in 
its  schools."  It  is  expressly  stated  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with 
the  spirit  of  classic  anti(][uitv,  and  most  of  the 
Latin  authors  used  in  the  scnools  of  the  Jesuits 
are  read  in  expurgated  editions. — ^The  study  of 


the  Greek  language  begins  simultaneously  with 
the  Latin,  though  much  less  time  and  attention 
are  given  to  it. — Instruction  in  the  vernacular 
language  was  incorporated  with  the  course  of  in- 
struction by  order  of  the  14th  General  Congrega- 
tion, in  1703;  and,  in  1756,  the  colleges  in  Ger- 
many were  advised  to  devote  as  much  attention 
to  German  as  to  Latin  and  Greek.  —  To  in- 
struction in  religion,  less  time  is  devoted  than  in 
most  other  schools  conducted  by  religious  orders, 
the  Jesuits  bein^  of  opinion  that  the  religious 
education  of  their  pupus  will  be  more  promoted 
by  relifflous  exercises  than  by  theoretical  instruc- 
tion.—-In  the  two  higher  classes  oratorical  exer- 
cises and  exercises  m  composition  receive  spe- 
cial attention. — The  other  subjects  of  instruction 
were  originally  comprised  under  the  collective 
name  of  ertiditio,  and  it  was  recommended  to 
use  enpecially  the  hours  of  recreation,  and  the 
weekly  holiday  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
pupils  with  the  elementary  and  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  studies. — Ihe  studia  superiora 
comprise  a  two  years'  course  of  philosophy  and 
a  four  years'  course  of  theology. 

The  management  of  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits 
is  based  on  uie  fundamental  principle  that  edu- 
cation and  instruction  should  oe  most  intimately 
connected,  and  that  the  education  of  the  pupils 
is  by  far  the  most  important  aim  of  a  school, 
lliey  favor  the  class  teaching  system ;  for  not 
only  does  the  class  teacher  teach  all  or  most  of 
the  subjects  of  instruction  in  his  class,  but  he 
takes  his  pupils  through  several  or  all  of  the 
classes.  Tney  deem  it  an  important  condition 
of  the  success  of  the  teacher  that  he  should  thor- 
oughly know  the  character  of  each  pupil ;  and 
this,  they  contend,  is  only  possible  in  the  class- 
teacliing  system,  lliey  believe  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  crowd  the  pupils,  either 
in  the  number  of  subjects  or  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  study;  and  they  object  to  the  courses 
of  instruction  adopted  in  most  modem  colleges 
and  gymnasia,  as  attempting  too  much.  They 
prefer  short  lessons,  and  are  specially  anxious 
to  make  learning  and  reciting  as  attractive  to 
the  pupils  as  possible.  Great  stress  is  laid  on 
thorough  memorizing,  and  on  frequent  reviews 
and  disputations.  The  last  day  of  eveiy  week 
and  the  latter  part  of  every  month  and  of  every 
half-year  are  r^ularly  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
work  accomplii^ed  during  this  period.  As  the 
chief  incentive  to  diligence,  they  encourage  emu- 
lation, which  they  endeavor  to  stimulate  by  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  by  "concertations"  (dispu- 
tations or  literary  contests) ,  and  by  the  promotion 
of  the  best  students  to  a  variety  of  honorary  ti- 
tles, which  are  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
republics  (pretors,  censors,  decurionSy  etc.).  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  control  his  pupils 
by  means  of  praise  and  encouragement  ratner 
than  by  punishment.  Corporal  punishment  is 
to  be  employed  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  not 
by  any  member  of  the  order,  but  by  a  "  cor- 
rector "  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  infiuence  of  the  Jesmts  upon  education 
in  Catholic  countries  has  been  very  great  Each 
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one  of  these  countries,  at  one  time  or  other,  has 
had  flourishing  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which, 
in  particular,  a  large  number  of  the  children 
of  the  nobility  and  of  other  prominent  persons 
were  educated.  How  large  a  snare  of  the  order's 
activity  was  given  to  instruction,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that,  in  1749,  the  order  had  only 
24  professed  houses,  but  669  colleges  and  176 
seminaries.  Even  their  missionaries  in  pagan 
countries  were  always  anxious  to  obtain,  as 
soon  as  possible,  control  of  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation,  by  the  establishment  of 
collies.  Thus,  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  had,  in 
1613,  in  Japan  two  colleges;  and  in  China,  Father 
Ricci  established  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best 
scholars.  Their  educational  labors  were  chiefly 
limited  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade :  but,  in 
the  most  celebrated  of  their  missions,  Paraguay 

Sq.  v.),  all  the  youth  were,  for  some  time,  un- 
ler  the  sole  educational  control  of  the  Jesuits. 
Though  foimded  for  combating  Protestantism, 
they  gained,  as  teachers,  the  admiration  of 
many  of  the  Protestant  princes.  Thus,  Frederick 
the  Great,  of  Prussia,  permitted  them,  after 
the  abolition  of  their  onler,  to  continue  as  an 
organized  society,  under  the  name  of  "priests 
of  the  royal  school  institute."  In  the  19th  oent- 
uiy,  the  communities  of  the  Jesuits,  inclusive 
of  their  schools,  were  suppressed,  on  the  chai^ 
of  being  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  state, 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  Russia;  and  they  were,  in 
1876,  threatened  with  suppression  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  They  have  also  been  expelled  from 
Mexico,  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  a 
number  of  other  South  American  states.  They, 
however,  still  have  a  number  of  colleges  in  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  The  Jesuits 
accompanied  Loid  Baltimore  to  Maryland,  and 
were  the  first  instructors  of  the  Catholic  settlers 
of  that  province.  They  continued  to  live  in  a 
community  after  the  abolition  of  their  order, 
and  grew  rapidly  after  its  restoration.  Their  col- 
leges, in  1876,  were  as  follows :  Boston  College, 
South  Boston,  and  College  of  the  Holy  (/ross,' 
Worcester,  Mass.;  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
New  York;  St.  John's  College,  New  York  (Ford- 
ham)  ;  St.  Joseph's,  Philadelphia ;  St.  John's, 
Frederick,  Md .;  Loyola,  Baltimore ;  Gonzaga, 
Washington,  D.  C;  (Georgetown,  D.  C;  Spring 
Hill,  near  Mobile,  Ala. ;  St.  Louis  University, 
St.  Loms,  Mo.;  College  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, New  Orleans;  St.  Charles,  Grand  Co- 
teau,  La.;  St.  Joseph's,  Bardstown,  Ky.;  St.  Xav- 
ier's,  Cincinnati;  St.  Ignatius  College.  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  Santa  Clara  College,  Cal.  In  Canada, 
the  Jesuits  conduct  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal, 
founded  in  1848.  —  Among  the  admirers  of  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuits  were  Lord  Bacon,  Descartes, 
and  Chftteaubriand.  Says  Bacon :  "As  it  regards 
teaching,  this  is  the  sum  of  all  direction :  take 
example  by  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  better 
do  not  exist.  When  I  look  at  the  dili^nce,  and 
the  activity  of  the  Jesuits,  both  in  imparting 
knowledge  and  in  moulding  Uie  heart,  I  beUiink 


me  of  the  exclamation  of  Agesilaus  ooncemiiig 
Phamabazus :  '  Since  thou  art  so  noble,  1  would 
thou  wert  on  our  side.'"  Ranke,  in  the  EL*- 
U/ry  of  the  Popes  (vol.  i.),  makes  the  followinjf 
remarks  on  the  educational  system  of  the  Jesu- 
its :  "llie  Jesuits  were  more  systematic  than  the 
former  teachers ;  they  divided  their  pupils  into 
classes.  Their  instruction  carried  the  pupils  in 
the  same  spirit  from  the  first  elements  to  the 
highest  stage.  They  also  supervised  the  roorak 
and  educated  well-bred  gentlemen.  They  were 
favored  by  the  political  power.  Finally,  they  im- 
parted their  instruction  gratuitously.  This  could 
not  but  be  of  immense  advantage  to  them, 
especially  as  their  results  were  really  as  great  as 
their  zeal.  The  Jesuits  were  learned,  and,  in 
their  way,  pious ;  but  no  one  will  say  that  their 
science  was  based  on  a  free  soaring  of  the  mind, 
or  that  their  piety  proceeded  from  tlie  depth  and 
the  ingenuity  of  a  simple  mind.  They  are  suf- 
ficienuy  learned  to  awaken  confidence,  to  obtain 
reputation,  to  educate  and  retain  scholars ;  they 
aim  at  nothing  further.  Neither  their  piety  nor 
their  teaching  enters  upon  free  and  untrodden 
roads;  but  it  has  something  which  characterizes 
it ;  it  has  method.  Every  thing  is  calculated, 
for  every  thing  has  a  special  aim.  They  were 
diligent  and  ^tastic,  full  of  wisdom  and  en- 
thusiasm, respectable  people  whom  one  likeB 
to  approach  ;  without  personal  interest,  one  aid- 
ing the  other.  No  wonder  that  they  succeeded." 
Among  the  most  important  works  on  the  histoiy 
of  the  Jesuits  are :  Cr^ineau-Joli  (friendly  to 
the  order),  Histoire  religieuset politique  et  liUir- 
aire  de  la  compagnie  de  Jisus  (6  vols.,  1844 — 6); 
GioBERTi  (aoverse  to  the  Jesuits),  H  Ge- 
suita  Modenio  (5  vols.,  1847) ;  Steinmetz,  jETm- 
tory  of  the  Jesuits  (3  vols.,  1848) ;  Hcbeb  (Old 
Catholic),  Ber  Jesuilenorden  (18^3).  A  epeatl 
work  on  the  Btitio  studiorum  is,  ber  Socieiai 
Jesu  Lehr-  und  ErziehungspUtn  (3  vols.,  Lands- 
hut,  1833—6,  friendly  to  the  order).  See  akp 
The  Jesuits  and  tlteir  SchootSy  in  Babnaids 
German  Teachers  mid  Educators  (a  condensed 
translation  from  Raumbr's  GeschidUe  der  Pdda- 
gogik);  and  Weicker,  Das  Schtdwesen  der  Je- 

suiten  nach  den  QueUen  dargesleUL      

JOHNS  HOPKINS  T7NIVESSITY,  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  was  founded  in  1874.  It  » 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Johns  Hq)kin8of 
Baltimore,  who  bequeathed  a  fund  of  $3,C00/)00 
for  its  endowment  and  a  beautiful  estate  of  330 
acres  at  Clifton,  near  the  city  limits,  for  its  perma- 
nent site.  The  temporary  location  is  within  the 
city.  Daniel  C.  Giunan  was  appointed  the  first 
president ;  and  the  department  of  philosophy  was 
opened  Oct.  3.,  1876.  The  plan  includes  a  med- 
ical department  and  a  law  department  The 
university  contemplates  "  a  combination  of  lect- 
ures, recitations,  laboratory  practice,  field  wwk, 
and  private  instruction."  The  system  adopted 
"involves  freedom  of  methods  to  be  employed 
by  the  instructors  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  tk 
other,  freedom  of  courses  to  be  selected  by  the 
students,"  while  it  is  "  intended  that  the  ^papi^ 
shall  have  been  matured  by  the  long  prepsr 
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atory  discipline  of  superior  teachers,  and  b^ 
tiie  systematic,  laborious,  and  peisiBtent  pursuit 
of  fundamental  knowledge."  Ten  fellowships, 
or  graduate  scholarships,  were  opened  in  1876, 
each  yielding  ^500  a  year  and  renewable,  to  be 
bestowed  for  excellence  in  the  following  subjects : 
philology,  literature,  history,  ethics  and  meta- 
physics, poUtical  science,  mathematics,  engineer- 
mg,  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  8o 
many  advanced  students  (io2)  presenting  them- 
selves as  applicants,  twenty  fellowshins  were  be- 
stowed upon  graduates  of  various  colleges. 

JUDaMBNT,  Training  of.  This  de- 
partment of  intellectual  culture  needs  no  special 
attention,  if  the  whole  educational  system,  in 
otiier  respects,  is  judicious  and  rational ;  i.  e., 
adapted  to  the  individual  both  as  to  age  (degree 
of  maturity)  and  peculiarities  of  character  or 
endowment.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  an  effi- 
cient corrective  may  be  applied  by  bringing  into 
exercise  the  pupil's  mental  faculties  in  various 
ways  and  in  connection  with  various  subjects. 
The  departure  must  be  taken  from  the  sphere  of 
the  pupil's  experience;  he  must  be  led  (1)  to 
an  accurate  observation  of  particulars — minute 
details ;  (2)  to  their  collation,  as  preliminary  to 
generalization;  and  (3)  to  their  classification 
under  appropriate  heads.  When  general  prin- 
ciples or  rules  have  been  established  m  the  pupil's 
nund  in  this  way,  his  judgment  will  be  broiight 
into  play  in  the  application  of  the  principle  or 


rule  to  particular  objects  or  facts.  Thus,  in  nat- 
ural history,  after  the  pupil  has  learned  the 
characteristics  of  genera  and  species  by  a  minute 
and  accurate  observation  of  individual  specimens, 
he  cannot,  without  an  exercise  of  judgment,  de- 
termine whether  any  particular  specimen,  pre- 
viously unobserved,  belongs  to  one  or  the  other 
genus  or  species.  He  must  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  distinguishing  (qualities,  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  class,  m  order  to  determine 
whether  the  correspondence  exists  or  not.  As 
regards  concrete  objects,  the  judgment  is  exer- 
cised at  a  very  early  age,  and  is  constantly 
trained  more  or  less  by  every  legitimate  process 
of  intellectual  education ;  but  as  regards  aostract 
truths,  this  faculty  is  one  of  the  kst  to  attain 
a  fuU  or  mature  development.  Accuracy  in 
judging  depends  very  much  on  the  mental  habits 
formed  during  the  period  of  early  education. 
Habits  of  attention,  careful  observation,  dispas- 
sionate, conscientious  reasoning,  and  a  profound 
and  earnest  love  of  truth,  will  oualify  any  person 
for  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  in  regard 
to  any  subject  of  study  or  investigation.  A  men- 
tal character  based  upon  such  habits  will  be  free 
from  prejudice,  and  will  readilv  learn  to  elimi- 
nate all  passion  from  its  intellectual  processes; 
and,  hence,  its  jud^ents  being  solely  based 
upon  the  facts  acquired,  will  be  correct  or  the 
contrary,  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  and  ex- 
tent of  the  information  possessed. 


KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE,  at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists,  was 
founded  in  1855.  It  admits  both  sexes,  and  is 
supported  by  tuition  fees  (^18  per  year),  and  the 
income  of  an  endowment  of  ^80,000.  It  has  a 
library  of  2,500  volumes,  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory. There  is  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate 
department,  with  three  courses;  namely,  (1)  Clas- 
sical, including  Greek  and  Latin;  (2)  Latin  and 
scientific  (without  Greek) ;  (3)  Scientific  (with- 
out Greek  and  Latin).  Facilities  are  afforded 
for  instruction  in  music  and  art  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  11  instructors  (3  femalesj,and  174 
students  (108  males  and  66  females), or  whom  27 
were  of  the  colletnate  grade.  The  presidents  have 
been  as  follows:  the  Rev.  James  A.  B.  Stone,  D.D., 
1855—64;  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  1864—7; 
and  the  Rev.  Kendall  Brooks,  D.  D..  the  present 
incumbent  (1876),  appointed  in  1868. 

KANSAS,  originally  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase  of  1803,  was  organized  as  a  separate  ter- 
ritory by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  May,  1854. 
It  was  admitted  into  the  IJnion  in  1^61.  Its 
area  is  81,318  sq.  m.,  and  its  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1870,  was  364,399,  of  whom 
17,108  were  colored,  and  914  Indians,  llie  state 
census  of  1873  showed  a  gain  of  67.63  per  cent, 
the  total  population  of  the  state  at  that  time  be; 
in^  610,863.  Of  the  male  adults  8.42  per  cent  were 
illiterate;  and  of  the  female  adults,  13.2  per  cent. 


Educational  History, — By  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  ratified  in  1859,  the  legislature 
was  required  to  "encourage  the  promotion  of 
intellectual,  moral,  scientific,  and  agricultural 
improvement,  by  establishing  a  uniform  system 
of  common  schools,  and  schools  of  higher  grade, 
embracing  normal,  preparatory,  coU^iate,  and 
university  departments."  It  also  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  state  superintendent, 
county  superintendents,  and  a  state  board  of 
commissioners.  Sections  of  land  in  every  town- 
ship had  been,  as  in  the  case  of  other  new  states, 
set  apart  for  common-school  purposes,  and  sev- 
enty-two sections  were  reserved  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  state  university.  School  laws  have 
been  passed,  with  modified  provisions,  from  time 
to  time  by  successive  legislatures.  A  compulsory 
education  law  was  enacted  in  1874. 

School  Si/stem. — The  educational  interests  of 
the  state  are  committed  to  (1)  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  elected  for  two  years ;  (2)  a 
state  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  normal  schools,  the  president  of  the 
state  university  and  of  the  agricultural  college; 
which  body  meets  annually,  and  issues  to  teach- 
ers, upon  examination,  diplomas  for  life  or  certifi- 
cates for  three  or  five  years ;  (3)  a  state  board 
of  commissioners,  composed  of  the  state  super- 
intendent, the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  at- 
torney genera],  for  the  management  of  the  per^ 
manent   school   and   university   funds  ;     and 
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(4)  county  superintendents,  elected  for  two 
years,  whose  duty  it  is  to  apportion  the  school 
moneys,  to  risit  schools,  and  to  hold  teachers* 
institutes,  lliese  institutes  are  also  required  to 
be  held  annually  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  the  several  judicial  distncts  of 
the  state.  The  schools  must  be  kept  open  six 
hours  per  day  for  at  least  three  months,  the 
Bchool  month  consisting  of  four  weeks  of  five 
days  each.  The  school  age  is  from  5  to  2L  years. 
By  the  act  of  Axigust,  1874,  parents  are  com- 
pelled to  send  healthy  children  to  public  or 
private  schools  not  less  than  twelve  weeks  every 
year,  imder  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  from  $5  to 
$10  for  the  first  offense,  and  from  $10  to  $20 
for  every  subsequent  offense.  School  directors 
Are  charged  witn  the  enforcement  of  this  law. — 
The  school  revenue  is  derived  from  (1)  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  the 
state  for  the  support  of  schools,  including  the 
500,000  acres  granted  to  each  new  state  in  1841; 
(2)  all  estates  of  persons  dying  intestate  and  with- 
out heirs ;  and  (3)  money  derived  from  military 
exemptions,  fines,  and  estrays.  The  amount  of 
interest-bearing  permanent  school  fund,  in  1875, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  state  superintend- 
ent, for  that  year,  was  $1,163,534.09.  The 
income  from  all  sources  for  the  support  of 
schools,  amounted  to  $1,478,998.64,  including 
$264,683.30  from  state  funds,  and  $685,162.27 
from  district  taxes. — ^The  salaries  of  teachers 
are  as  follows :  average  monthly  salary  of  male 
teachers,  $33.98 ;  of  female  teachers,  $27.25. — 
The  course  of  instruction  according  to  the  law 
of  1874,  includes  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  arimmetic,  and  such  other 
branches  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  district 
board. 

JEducaHonal  Condition, — The  total  number 
of  school-districts  in  the  state  is  4,560 ;  and  the 
number  of  school-houses,  3,715.  According  to  the 
report  of  1875,  the  number  of  persons  of  school 
age  was  199,986 ;  of  whom  103,551  were  males, 
and  96,435  females.  The  following  are  addi- 
tional items  of  school  statistics  : 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 142,606 

Average  daily  attendance 85,580 

Number  of  teachers,  males 2,448 

"      ♦*         ««        females 2,5)35 

Total 6,383 

Receipt* $1,478,998.64 

Expenditures,  for  salaries,  repairs,  etc.  $1,235,969.72 

Normal  Instruction. — There  are  three  state 
normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
first  was  organized  at  Emporia  in  1865.  This 
affords  a  two  years'  and  a  four  years'  course  of 
study  in  the  normal  department,  and  has,  be- 
sides, a  model  department,  consisting  of  a  high- 
school  and  grammar  department,  and  an  element- 
ary training  school.  The  enrollment,  in  1875, 
was  302 :  in  the  normal  department,  77  ;  high 
school,  8;  training  and  preparatory  school,  217. 
The  second  normal  school  is  at  Leavenworth  and 
was  organized  in  1870.  This  comprises  a  nor- 
mal department,  which  affords  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public 


schools  of  the  state,  and  a  model  school,  in  whidi 
the  art  of  teaching  is  practiced.    The  model 
school  comprises  tlurteen  grades  or  departments, 
and,  in  1875,  the  total  enrollment  was  836 ;  and 
the  number  of  teachers,  12.    In  the  normal  de- 
i  partment,  the  enrolhnent  was  420;  and  the  num- 
^  ber  of  teachers,  7 ;  the  avera^  attendance  was 
,  about  250.    This  department  mcludestwo  kinds 
of  classes :    the  regular  classes  of  the  normid 
course,  and  the  temporary  classes  of  the  institute 
I  course,    llie  former  study  in  detail  all  that  per- 
I  tains  to  professional  traming;  the  latter  give 
I  their  attention  to  all  the  ordinary  common-school 
{  subjects,  with  only  enough  detail  to  illustrate 
'  me&ods.    There  are  five  of  these  short  courses 
in  a  school  year.    The  normal  students  teach  in 
the  grades  of  the  city  schools,  llie  third  normal 
school,  organized  in  1874,  is  located  at  Concordia. 
The  school  edifice  is  a  fine  stone  structure,  car 
pable  of  accomodating  300  students.  The  enroll- 
ment, in  1875,  was,  m  the  normal-departauent, 
171;  in  the  training  school,  83;  total,  254. 

Secondary  InstrwMon. — In  1873,  the  regents 
of  the  university  authorized  the  preparation  of 
a  course  of  study  for  the  high  schools  of  the 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  uniformity 
into  the  school  system.  With  this  view  a  clas- 
sification was  adopted  which  assigned  to  the  high 
schools  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
graded  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  state 
imiversity  and  agricultural  college  on  the  other. 
Three  courses,  each  of  four  years,  were  arranged, 
— a  classical,  a  scientific,  and  an  English  course, 
llie  choice  as  to  which  shall  be  pursued,  is  op- 
tional with  the  student.  There  are  66  grad^ 
schools  in  the  state  which  have,  connected  with 
them,  high  school  courses,  attended  by  1,066  pu- 
pils. There  are  two  business  colleges,  which  were 
reported,  in  1874,  to  have  4  instructors  and  179 
students,  140  of  the  latter  being  males,  and  39 
females,  llie  principal  denominational  schools 
of  this  grade  are  (1^  St.  Benedict's  College  (Bo- 
man  Catholic),  at  Atchison,  with  7  instaructois 
and  110  students;  (2)  the  college  of  the  Sisters 
of  Bethany  (Episoopal),  at  Topeka,  with  a  pri- 
mary, a  preparatory,  and  a  collegiate  department; 
13)  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Female  Academy  (Roman 
]7atholic),  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
with  7  instructors  and  26  pupils;  (4)  the  Creneva 
Academy  (Presbyterian)  witn  2  instructors  and 
100  pupils;  (5)  the  Western  Methodist  Collegiate 
Institute,  at  Hartford;  (6)  Washburn  CoUege 
(Congregational),  at  Topeka. 

Superior  Instruction. — Of  the  institutions 
which  afford  instruction  of  this  grade,  the  only 
one  under  the  direct  management  of  the  state  is 
the  University  of  Kansas  (q.  v.),  at  Lawrence. 
Others  are  included  in  the  following  table : 


NAME 

Location 

When 
found- 
ed 

RdigioitK 

denomlnar- 

tlon 

Baker  University 

Baldwin  City 

Highland 

L^ompton 

Atchison 

St.  Mary's 

Topeka 

1857 
1857 
18S5 
1859 
18«9 
1866 

M.  Epis. 

Highland  University 

Lane  University. ......... 

Preeb. 
U.  Bretb. 

St.  Benedict's  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Washburn  CoUege 

B,C. 
R.C 
Oong. 
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Pf^essional  and  Scientific  Instruction,-^ 
Tlie  Kansas  A^cultural  College,  at  Manhattan, 
is  designed,  as  its  name  implies,  to  afford  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture;  and,  to  that  end,  it  has  a  lai^ 
farm  of  over  400  acres,  by  means  of  which  the 
students  are  enabled  to  put  to  a  practical  test 
the  theoretical  knowledge  acquired,  lliis  farm 
has  been  divided  into  orchards  for  pears,  apples, 
etc.,  plots  for  the  cultivation  of  grains  and  grasses, 
and  the  raising  of  root-crops,  as  on  an  actual 
farm.  Besides  this  farm  and  the  course  con- 
nected with  it,  there  are  departments  for  the 
teaching  of  sewing,  printing,  and  telegraphy. 
The  Hteraiy  departments  of  the  college  include  a 
farmers',  a  mechanics',  and  a  commercial  course, 
besides  special  instruction  for  women.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  full  curriculum  carries  the 
graduates  up  to  the  point  reached  by  the  best 
colleges.  Tne  endowment  of  the  institution  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  congreteional  grant 
of  land  ^90,000  acres),  yieldii^,  in  ordmary 
years,  an  mcome  of  about  $20,000,  which  it  is 
expected  will,  before  many  years,  be  doubled. 
The  attendance  of  students  at  the  college,  during 
the  year  1874,  was  208,  of  whom  139  were  males, 
and  69  females. 

Special  Instruction, — The  Kansas  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  is  oi^ganized  with 
a  superintendent,  matron,  physician,  and  four 
teachers,  and  receives  pupils  ht)m  9  to  21  years 
of  aeid.  It  is  expected  that,  before  admission, 
students  shall  have  previously  received  sufficient 
elementary  instruction  to  enable  them  to  go  on 
with  the  course  pursued  in  the  institution;  and, 
on  this  condition,  they  are  received  without 
charge,  except  for  clothing,  traveling,  and  in- 
cidental expenses. 

KANSAS.  University  of,  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  was  cnartered  in  1864.  It  is  supported 
by  state  appropriations,  the  income  of  a  fund  of 
$10,500,  and  by  contingent  fees  of  $10  per 
annum,  the  only  chaige  made  by  the  university. 
The  institution  owns  72  sections  of  land  granted 
to  the  state  by  Congress,  in  1861,  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  state  university.  The  grounds  com- 
prise 50  acres  on  Mount  Oriad,  donated  by 
citizens  of  Lawrence  and  its  vicinity.  There  are 
two  buildings,  erected  partly  by  the  city  and 
partly  by  the  state.  The  university  has  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  libraries  containing 
about  2,500  volumes,  and  a  cabinet  of  nature 
history.    Both  sexes  are  admitted.  The  charter 

Srovides  that  the  imiversity  shall  consist  of  six 
epartments :  (1)  Science,  Literature,  and  the 
Arts;  (2)  Law;  (3)  Medicine;  (4)  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Elementaiy  Instruction;  (5)  Agri- 
culture ;  (6)  The  Normal  Department.  Of  these 
several  departments, —  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts,  and  the  Normal  Department,  are  the 
only  ones  yet  organized.  These  departments, 
at  present,  comprise  seven  courses  of  instruc- 
tion ;  namely,  a  classical  and  a  modem  literature 
course,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts ;  a  ^neral  scientific  course,  and  three 
special  scientific  courses, — one  in  chemistry,  one 
in  natural  history,  and  one  in  civil  and  top- 


ographical engineering — each  of  the  four  scien- 
tific courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.    A  three  years'  preparatory  course 
precedes  a  four  years'  course  in  each  of  these  de- 
partments. A  normal  course  was  added  in  April, 
1876.    In  1875 — 6,  there  were  10  instructors 
and  237  students  (72  collegiate,  35  normal,  and 
130  preparatory),  of  whom  117  were  males  and 
120  females.    Ihe  presidents  of  the  university 
have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Oliver, 
D.  D.,  1865—8;     Rev.  John  Fraser,  A.  M., 
1868—74;  and  the  Rev.  James  Marvin,  D.  D., 
the  present  incumbent  (1876),  appointed  in  1874. 
KANT,  Immanim,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  philosophers,  was  bom  April  22.,  1724, 
at  Konigsbers,  where  he  died  Febr.  12.,  1804. 
After  having  been  for  nine  years  a  tutor,  he  be- 
came in  1755,  privat-docentj  and,  in  1770,  pro- 
fessor, in  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  umver- 
sity  of  Konigsberg.    llie  latter  position  he  re- 
tained imtil  ms  death.  The  philosophical  system 
of  Kant,  which  marks  one  oi  the  great  turning- 
points  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  is  designate 
by  the  name  of  critical  philosophy  ^  or  criticism^ 
because  he  was  liie  first  who,  by  a  keen  analysis 
and  criticism  of  our  power  of  cognition,  endeav- 
ored to  fix  a  distinct  Doundaiy  hne  between  that 
which  is  essential  and  generallv  valid  in  our 
cognition  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  which  is 
empirical,  non-essential,  and  accidental,  on  the 
other.    The  chief  tenets  of  his  system  are  the 
following :    (1)   that  we  know  things  not  in 
their  essence,  but  in  their  external  appearance; 
(2)  that  there  are  in  the  human  mind,  a  jjriotH, 
elements  of  transcendental  knowledge,  but  that 
this   transcendental   knowledge    does   not   at- 
tain, with  absolute  certainty,  to  the  nature  of 
things ;  (3)  that  Qod,  freedom,  and  immortality 
are  postulates  of  practical  reason ;  (4)  that  the 
moral  law  is  a  categorical  imperative.  The  prin- 
cipal works  of  Kant,  which  are  still  reckoned 
among  the  classic  productions  of  philosophical 
literature,    are,  Sritik  der    reineti   Vemunft 
(1781 ) ;  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vem  imft  (1 788) ; 
Kritik  der  UrtheUskraft  (1790) ;    Die  Religion 
innerhalb  der  Ordnzen  der  blossen   Vemim/t 
(1793)  ;  Atiihropdogie  in  pragmaiischer  Hin^ 
sicht  (1798). — A&  professor  of  philosophy,  Kant 
was  required  to  deliver,  alternately  with    the 
other  professors  of  the  same  subject,  lectures  on 
pedagogy.  The  notes  which  he  prepared  for  these 
lectures,  were,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  revised 
and  arranged  by  his  pupil  Rink,  who,  in  1803, 
published  them  under  the  title,  Immanud  Kant 
uher  Pddagogik,    Kant  regarded  education  as 
the  highest  and  most  difficuK  task  which  can  be 
assigned  to  man.    He,  therefore,  insisted  that 
pedagogics  should  be  made  the  subject  of  earnest 
study,  that  education  should    be    freed   from 
mechanism,  and  be  elevated  to  an  art  guided  by 
science.     Children  must  not  be  educated,  in  ac- 
cordance with  mere  custom,  for  the  world,  as  it 
now  exists,  but,  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of 
humanity,  for  a  better  condition  of  society  in  the 
future.    The  plan  of  education  should  not  be 
narrow  and  restricted,  but  cosmopolitan.    Hie 
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development  of  man  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
manifold  laws  of  his  existence  is  regarded  by 
Kant  as  the  proper  object  of  education.  He  lays 
particular  stress  upon  practical  morality,  and 
requires  that  the  teaching  of  religious  doctrines 
should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  morality,  which 
should  be  derived  from  reason.  The  work  of 
God  (conscience,  moral  law,  and  reason) '  must 
be  known,  before  God  himself  can  be  known.  — 
Kant  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  pedagogical 
views  of  Montais^e  and  Rousseau,  and  took  an 
earnest  interest  m  the  career  of  the  philcmthro- 
pin.  He  has  exerted  considerable  influence  upon 
the  development  of  German  pedagogics ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  most 
devoted  believers  in  his  philosophical  views  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  educational  writers; 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Niemeyer, 
Schwarz,  and  RoB3nkranz;  and  even  Herbart 
was  greatly  influenced  by  Kant.  —  Editions  of 
the  complete  works  of  Kant  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Hartenstkin  (10  vols.,  1838 — 9 ;  2d 
edit.,  8  vols.,  1867 — 9),  by  Schubert  and  Rosen- 
KRANZ  (11  vols.,  1840---42,  with  a  biography  by 
Schubert),  and  KracHMANN  (Berlin,  1868 — 74). 
A  good  English  translation  of  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  has  been  published  by  J.  M.  D. 
Mbiklejohn  (in  Bohn's  Philosophical  Library^ 
1855).  Recent  works  of  value  to  English  stu- 
dents are  Mahafpy,  KanCs  Critical  Philosophy 
for  English  Readers  (London,  1871,  et  seq.) ; 
Abbott's  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics  (London, 
1873)  ;  and  Monck's  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Philosophy  (Dublin,  1874).  A  new  edition  of 
Rink's  pamphlet,  Immanuel  Kant  iiber  Pdda- 
gogikf  with  select  passages  from  the  other  works 
of  Kant,  relating  to  educational  topics,  has  been 
published  by  wSlmann  (as  the  10th  vol.  of  Rich- 
ter's  Pddagogische  Bibliothek). 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  interior  states  of 
the  American  Union,  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
state  of  Virginia,  but  was  set  off  from  it  as  a  sepa- 
rate territory  in  1790,  and  admitted  into  the  Un- 
ion in  1792, as  the  second  state  after  the  original 
thirteen.  Its  population,  at  that  time,  was  about 
75,000;  but,  in  1800,  it  was  rejjorted  as  220,595. 
Its  area  is  37,680  sq.  m.,  and  its  population,  in 
1870,  was  1,321,011,  its  rank  in  the  latter  respect 
being  the  eighth. 

mlitcational History, — The  first  step  taken  by 
this  state  in  the  interest  of  education,  after  its  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  was  in  1 798,  when,  by  act 
of  the  legislature,  6,000  acres  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  state  were  given  to  each  of  the  following 
institutions :  Franklin,  Salem,  and  Kentucky 
academies,  and  Lexington  and  Jefferson  semina- 
ries. In  1805  and  1808.  acts  were  passed  extend- 
ing these  provisions  to  all  the  counties  of  the 
state  then  existing.  Within  twenty  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1798,  forty-six  additional 
mstitutions  were  endowed  by  a  similar  grant  of 
6,000  acfes.  Another  law  provided  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  a  large  tract  of  public  land,  speci- 
fied by  the  act,  should  be  set  apart  for  edu- 
cational purpoties ;  and  the  county  courts  were 


authorized  to  cause  to  be  surve^^,  located,  and 
patented,  within  their  respective  coimties,  the 
reserve  above  indicated,  or  elsewhere  in  the  state, 
6,000  acres  each  for  seminary  purposes,  such 
lands  to  be  exempt  ht)m  taxation.  1  hrough  in- 
attention or  interested  legislation,  however,  the 
land  was,  in  many  cases,  sold  by  the  county  au- 
thorities, and  the  proceeds  were  squanderea ;  in 
others,  the  funds  are  still  held  for  their  original 
uses  by  trustees.  On  the  18th  of  December,  1821 , 
one-half  of  the  net  profits  of  the  Rank  of  the 
Commonwealth  were,  by  act  of  the  legislature, 
set  apart  as  a  Literary  Fund,  to  be  distributed, 
pro  rata,  to .  the  coimties  of  the  state,  for  the 
support  of  a  general  system  of  education,  imder 
state  direction :  and  one-half  of  the  net  profits 
of  the  branch  banks  at  Lexington,  Danville,  and 
Bowling  Green  were,  in  a  similar  way,  given  U> 
Transylvania   University,  Centre  Coll^,  and 
the  Southern  College  of  Kentucky,  respectively^ 
Until  the  failure  of  the  bank,  tnis  last  appro- 
priation yielded  about  $60,000    annually.    In 
1836,  Congress  apportioned  $1 5,000,000,  surplus, 
funds  in  the  treasury,  to  the  older  states,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  devoted  to- 
educational  purposes.  Of  this  amount,  Kentucky's 
share  was  $1,433,757.    As  no  condition  was  im- 
posed, however,  that  it  should  be  used  as  an  edu- 
cational fund,  only  $1,000,000  of  it  was  set  apart 
for  that  purpose ;  and  this  was  afterwards  re- 
duced to  $850,000.    This  was  the  origin  of  the 
permanently  invested  school  fund  of  the  state,, 
and  the  interest  of  it  was  for  many  years  the 
only  constant  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools.     In  1838,  the  first  law  for  the 
establishment  of  a^neral  system  of  common 
schools  was  enacted ;  but  for  ten  years  little  was 
done  to  make  it  effective ;  and,  in  1840,  the  state 
having  entered  upon  a  system  of  costly  internal 
improvements  by  which  a  deficit  in  the  treasury 
was  caused,  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  school 
bonds  was  refused.    This  was  followed  by  the 
calling  in  and  burning  of  all  the  school  bonds. 
In  1847 — 8,  however,  an  act  was  passed,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckin- 
ridge, directing  the  governor  to  iBSue  a  new  bond 
for  aU  arrears  of  interest  due,  and  submitting  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  a  proposition  to  levy  a  tax 
of  two  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars,  for 
conunon-school  purposes.    The  election  showed 
a  majority  of  36,882  votes  in  favor  of  this  tax- 
In  1849,  upon  the  framing  of  a  new  constitution 
for  the  state,  the  school  funds,  for  which  the 
state  had  given  bonds  to  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation, were  forever  dedicated  to  common-school 
purposes,  together  with  all  other  funds  which 
might  thereafter  be  raised  for  the  same  purpose. 
During  the  l^islative  session  of  1850 — 51  ,a  neroe 
contest  arose  between  the  governor    f  John  L. 
Helm)  and  the  state  superintendent  (Rev.  Dr. 
Breckinridge)  as  to  whether  the  common-school 
fund  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the  regular 
state  debt,  the  interest  of  which  was  payable  out 
of  the  sinking  fund.  Dr.  Breckinridge  considered 
that  it  should  be  so  paid,  and  the  adoption  of 
this  method  was  of  vital  moment  to  the  popo- 
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larity  of  the  public-school  system,  sioce,  if  it 
were  not  so  paid,  a  special  annual  tax  of  $80,000 
would  be  necessary.  After  a  long  and  heated  dis- 
cussion, a  bill  directing  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  school 
bonds  was  passed ;  but  it  was  vetoed  by  the 
governor.  It  was,  however,  immediately  repassed 
over  his  veto,  by  a  large  vote.  In  1855,  the 
school  tax  was  increased  from  two  to  five  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars,  by  a  majority  of  57,980 
votes  out  of  109,492  cast.  From  that  time  till 
1867,  little  change  was  made  in  the  common- 
school  system  of  the  state.  In  the  latter  year, 
the  state  superintendent,  Z.  F.  Smith,  prepared 
a  plan  which  contemplated  an  entire  reoigani- 
lation  of  the  system.  His  proposition  to  increase 
the  school  tax  from  five  to  twenty  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars,  to  add  a  poll  tax  of  one  or  two 
dollars,  and  to  empower  the  people  of  any  coimty , 
district,  town,  or  city  to  vote  an  additional  lodl 
tax  of  thirty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  for 
school  purposes,  was  accepted  by  the  legislature, 
and  carried  by  a  large  popular  majority.  His 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  schools,  though 
greatly  modified,  was  substantially  embodied  m 
the  law  enacted,  and  resulted  in  giving  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  cause  of  education.    In  1873,  the 

E resent  school  laws  went  into  effect,  and  the 
eneficial  results  of  their  operation  are  looked 
for  with  very  great  confidence.  In  1874,  an 
act  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form school  GHTStem  for  the  education  of  colored 
children,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the 
state  board  of  education.  This  act  provides  that 
all  taxes  collected  from  colored  people  shall  go 
to  the  support  of  colored  schools. — llie  State 
Superinteridenis  have  been  as  follows:  Joseph 
J.  BuUock,  D.  D.,  1837—9;  Hubbard  H.  Kav- 
anaugh.  D.D.,  1839 — 40;  Benjamin  B.  Smith, 
D.  D.,  1840—42  ;  George  W.  Brush,  1842—3  ; 
Ryland  T.  Dillard,  D.  5.,  1843—7  ;  Robert  J. 
Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1847—53 ;  John  D. 
Mathews,  D.D.,  1853 — 9;  Robert  Richardson, 
A.  M.,  1859—63 ;  Daniel  Stevenson,  D.  D.,  1863 
—7;  Zach.  F.  Smith,  1867—71 ;  Howard  A.  M. 
Henderson,  D.  D.,  elected  in  1871. 

School  System, — The  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state 
are  intrusted  to  a  state  hoard  of  educationj  which 
consists  of  the  secretary  of  state,  attorney  gen- 
eral, superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
two  professional  educators.  The  last  three  con- 
stitute a  standing  committee  for  the  preparation 
of  rules,  bv-laws,  and  r^ulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools,  and  for  the  recommendation 
of  a  proper  course  of  study  and  suitable  text- 
books—tne  latter  to  be  adopted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  county  board  of  examiners.  The  executive 
officer  of  the  board  is  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  who  is  elected  for  four  years,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  the  schools  of  the  state,  to  distribute  an- 
nually through  the  state  the  school  laws,  to 
furnish  blan£  for  reports,  certificates,  etc.,  and 
to  perform  aU  other  duties  naturally  devolving 


upon  the  office  of  superintendent  The  school 
year  is  five  montlis,  of  twenty-two  days  each; 
and  the  required  age  of  pupik  is  from  6  to  20 
years.  No  books,  tracts,  paper,  catechisms,  or 
publications  of  a  sectarian  character  are  permit- 
ted to  be  used  in  the  schools  in  any  way. — The 
state  hoard  of  examiners  consists  of  the  state 
superintendent  and  two  practical  educators  ap- 
pomted  by  him.  Their  sessions  are  held  in  Ju^r 
of  each  year  for  the  examination  of  teachers  ap- 
plying for  certificates.  These  certificates,  for  each 
of  which  the  examiners  are  allowed  to  chai^  three 
doUars,  entitle  the  recipients  to  teach  five  years 
in  any  of  the  common  schools,  without  re-exam- 
ination by  county  boards. — The  county  commis- 
sUrners  are  elected  for  two  years  by  the  county 
judges  and  justices  of  the  peace,  their  functions 
corresponding  to  those  of  county  superintendents 
of  other  states. — The  county  hoard  of  examiners 
consists  of  the  county  commissioner  and  two 
competent  persons  appointed  by  him.  They 
examine  teachers,  grant  certificates,  and  select  a 
uniform  series  of  text-books,  to  be  in  use  two 
years. 

Educational  Condition. — Concerning  the  num- 
ber of  school-districts,  schools,  etc.,  advices  from 
counties  and  districts  are  so  imperfectly  made 
up  that  entirely  accurate  statistics  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  annual  report  of  the  state  super- 
intendent for  the  year  ending  June,  1874,  an 
approximate  result  is  given  as  follows :  number 
or  school-districts,  4,035;  districts  in  which  com- 
mon schools  are  taught,  3,983 ;  common-school 
houses,  3,1 18;  private  schools,  463;  academies,  53; 
colleges,  25.  Tne  number  of  male  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  was  2,756 ;  of  female  teachers, 
1,017  ;  average  attendance  of  pupils,  114,603. 

Normal  Instruction. — There  is  an  incorpo- 
rated normal  school  at  Carlisle  under  private 
control ;  but  those  who  graduate  from  the  course 
provided  for  teachers  have  the  right,  imder  the 
charter,  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
state  five  years  without  examination  by  either 
state  or  coimty  boards.  Louisville  has  a  train- 
ing school  connected  with  its  public-school 
system ;  and  the  Frankfort  public  school  has  a 
training  class.  At  Lexington,  there  is  a  colored 
school  with  a  normal  ckpartment  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Missionaiy  Society. 
Teachers'  institutes  are  held  in  almost  every 
county  of  the  state.  These  institutes  are  con- 
ducted by  professional  teachers ;  and,  being  the 
chief  agency  for  normal  instruction  in  thcstate, 
receive  considerable  attention. 

Secondary  Instruction.  —  High  schools  for 
males  and  females  are  maintained  in  Louisville, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  state.  There  are 
also  academies,  female  seminaries  and  coU^es, 
and  commercial  coll^];e8.  Of  the  former,  47  were 
enumerated  in  the  state  superintendent's  report 
for  1874.  The  two  business  colleges  at  Louisville 
and  Lexington,  reported,  in  1874,  9  instructors 
and  240  students. 

Superior  Instruction. —  The  following  table 
includes  the  principal  colleges  and  universities, 
exclusive  of  female  colleges,  in  the  state : 
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NAME 


Location 


Bethel  College 

Central  University. . . 

Centre  College 

Concord  College 

Eminence  College.... 
Ctoorgetown  College. . 
Kentucky  University. 

Ey.  MiUtarylntt 

Ky.  Wesleyan  Univ... 
St.  Mary's  College  — 
Warren  College 


RutselTille 

Richmond 

Danville 

New  Liberty 

Eminence 

Oeorgetown 

Lezinoton 

Farmdale 

llillersbarg 

St.  Mary's 

Bowling  Oreen 


When 
found- 
ed 


1849 
1873 
1819 
1839 
1867 
1829 
1868 
1846 
1869 
1821 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion 


Baptist 

So.  Presb. 

Presb. 

Ev.  Luth. 

Non-sect. 

Baptist 

Non-sect. 

Non-sect. 

U.  £.  oO. 

B.C. 

M.  E.  So. 


The  female  colleges  are  quite,  numerotus ;  chief 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Bethel  Female 
College,  at  Hopkinsville,  a  Baptist  institution ; 
Bourbon  Female  College,  at  Paris ;  the  Presby- 
terian Female  C'ollege,  at  Bowling  Green ;  Bap- 
tist Female  College,  at  Clinton ;  Franklin  Fe- 
male College,  at  Franklin;  Lebanon  Female 
College  (Baptist),  at  Lebanon ;  Lexington  Fe- 
male College  (Baptist),  at  Lexington;  Logan 
Female  College  (M.  E.  South),  at  Rusaelvifle ; 
LouisviUe  Female  College  (Meth.),  at  Louisville; 
Millersburg  Female  College,  at  Millersburg; 
Shelbyville  Female  College  (So.  Presb.),  at 
Shelbyville ;  and  Stanford  Female  Coll^,  at 
Stanford.  Besides  these,  there  are  aeveiul  un- 
chartered institutions  which  are  prosecuting 
the  work  of  higher  education.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Warren  College  at  Bowling 
Green;  Daughters  College,  Harrodsbuig ;  Hocker 
Female  Colfege,  Lexington ;  the  Kentucky  Col- 
lege for  Young  Ladies,  Pewee  Valley;  and 
Berea  College,  at  Berea.  The  last  was  oi^gan- 
ized  in  1858  for  both  sexes,  without  distinction 
of  race. 

Prqfessional  and  8cierU\/ic  Instruction, — 
Scientific  instruction  is  partially  provided  in 
man^  of  the  colleges  already  enumerated;  but 
special  provision  in  this  respect  is  made  in  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collie,  at 
Lexington.  The  course  comprises  the  following 
departoients:  (1)  English  language  and  literature; 
(2)  mathematics;  (3)  chemistry  and  experimental 
philosophy;  (4)  natural  history  and  pohtical  econ- 
omy; (5)  mental  and  moral  philosophy;  (6)  com- 
meicial  training;  (7)  mining  and  iyQ  engineer- 
ing;  (8)  modem  languages;  (9)  fine  arts;  (10)  mili- 
t^  tactics.  Law  is  taught  in  a  special  school 
forming  a  part  of  the  Kentucky  University;  and 
medicine  in  the  Transylvania  Medical  CoU^, 
now  forming  a  department  of  the  same  univer- 
sity. The  Louisville  Medical  College,  Louisville 
Hospital  Medical  College,  and  the  University  of 
Louisville  also  afford  opportunity  for  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  m^cine. 

Special  Instruction. — ^The  institution  for  deaf- 
mutes,  at  Danville,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  founded  in  1823. 
It  is  a  school  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes, 
similar  to  that  of  New  York  and  of  Hartford, 
and  not  an  asylum.  Every  deaf-mute  in  the  state, 
of  sound  mind,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  30, 
is  entitled  to  its  privileges  for  seven  years,  free  of 
charge.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
commissionerB  appointed  by  the  governor.    Its 


resident  officers  are  a  principal,  matron,  steward, 
and  physician.  Its  curriculum  is  that  which  is 
common  to  such  institutions,  llie  Afinrlum  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  is  in- 
tended to  furnish  instruction  to  every  child  in 
the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  who  is 
deprived  by  defective  sight  from  receiving  the 
education  usually  given  in  the  common  schools^ 
In  addition  to  these  institutions  for  special  in- 
struction, the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Feeble-Minded  Children,  at  Frankfort, 
is  worthy  of  mention.  This  was  re-established 
in  1874,  after  having  been  discontinued  for 
some  years.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  for 
'^feeble-minded  children,"  not  for  idiots.  To 
such  children,  between,  the  ages  of  6  and  1^ 
years,  the  state  affords,  through  this  institu- 
tion, an  education  free  of  chai^ge.  The  build- 
ing is  situated  just  beyond  the  dty  limits  of 
Frankfort. 

Society /or  the  Advancement  of  Education, — 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1874,  a  meeting  was  called 
at  Frankfort  to  concert  measures  for  establish- 
ing a  school  or  schools  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers and  the  education  of  young  men  for  clas- 
sical and  technical  pursuits.  'Hiis  resulted  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education. 

State  Teachers'  Association. — ^This  body  holds 
annual  meetings  to  promote  the  cause  of  com- 
mon schools  and  popular  education,  and  to  ele- 
vate the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of 
the  profession  of  teaching.  Prominent  educa- 
tors from  other  states  are  usually  present  by 
invitation  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
which  consist  of  discussions  in  regara  to  school 
matters,  a  daily  order  of  exercises  illustrative  of 
school  methods,  and  lectures  in  the  evening.  The 
Louisville  Educational  Association  is  a  body 
formed  for  essentially  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Teachers*  Association. 

KENTUCKT  XTNIYEBSITT,  at  Lexing^ 
ton,  Ky.,  was  chartered  in  1858.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  theological  department,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  ia 
non-sectarian.  It  was  opened  as  a  coU^e,  in 
1859,  at  Harrodsburg  in  the  building  of  Bacon 
College,  the  property  of  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  university.  By  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  1865,  the  institution  was  removed  to 
Lexington,  the  property  and  endowment  of 
Transylvania  University  were  transferred  to  it, 
and  the  State  Agricultiural  College,  founded  with 
the  congressional  land  grant,  was  made  a  de- 
partment of  it.  In  1866,  Ashland,  the  home- 
stead of  Henry  Clay,  and  the  adjoining  estate  of 
Woodlands,  on  the  border  of  and  partly  within 
the  city,  the  entire  tract  containiug  433  acres, 
were  purchased  for  an  experimentid  farm  and 
the  permanent  site  of  the  university.  These 
grounds  are  now  the  seat  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College.  The  other  departments 
occupy  the  former  campus  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, containing  20  acres  in  the  dty,  with 
suitable  buildings.  The  university  has  an  en- 
dowment of  about  $400,000;  the  value  of  its  real 
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estate  is  about  $250,000.  The  libraries  contain 
about  10,000  volumes.  It  has  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  an  anatomical  museum,  and 
valuable  chemic»l^hiloeophical,  and  astronom- 
ical ajpparatus.  The  university  comprises  the 
following  coUeces:  (1)  llie  College  of  Arts; 
(2)  The  Agricmtural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Kentucky ;  (3)  The  College  of  the  Bible ;  (4)  The 
Normal  College  (not  yet  organized) ;  (5)  The 
Conmiercial  College  ;  (6)  The  College  of  Law ; 
(7)  The  College  of  Medicine  (Iransylvania 
Medical  College).  Tuition  in  the  theological 
department  is  free ;  in  arts  and  agriculture,  its 
cost  is  $5  per  year,  in  commerce  $30,  in  law 
$60,  in  medicine  $10  for  each  professor.  Each 
legislative  district  of  the  state  is  entitled  to  send 
tmee  students  to  the  university  free  of  chaige 
for  tuition  in  any  of  the  first  four  ooU^es 
named  above.  In  1873 — 4,  the  whole  number 
of  instructors  in  the  various  colleges  was  32,  and 
of  students,  406.  John  6.  Bowman,  LL.  D.,  to 
whom  the  foundation  of  the  university  is  mainly 
due,  is  (1876)  the  regent. 

KEKTUOKY  MIUTABY  INSTITX7TE, 
at  Farmdale,  Franklin  Co.,  Ky.,  was  founded  in 
1845.  chartered  in  1846,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  a  board  of  visitors  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  is,  ex 
officio,  inspector  of  the  institute.  The  superinten- 
dent, faculty,  and  cadets  are  constitutea  a  (fuasi 
military  corps ;  and  the  officers  are  commissioned 
imder  the  seal  of  the  commonwealth.  The  arms 
are  furnished  by  the  state.  The  institution  has 
fine  grounds,  and  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $100,000.  The  library  contains  3,000 
volumes.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  $100  per 
annum ;  for  board,  etc.,  $200.  There  is  a  prepara- 
tory, an  undergraduate,  a  resident  graduate,  a  civil 
engineering,  and  a  commercial  course.  Theimder- 
graiduate  course  is  in  three  divisions,  requiring 
from  three  to  five  years  for  completion,  and  com- 
prises four  departments,  mathematics,  languages, 
natural  science,  and  En^ish.  A  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency is  conferred  after  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  the  studies  of  a  department;  in  the  de- 
partment of  languages  a  knowledge  of  two  is  re- 
quired, of  which  one  must  be  either  Latin  or  Ger- 
man. The  d^rees  of  Bachelor  of  Mathematics, 
of  Natural  Science,  and  of  English,  are  conferred 
after  an  examination  in  an  extended  course 
in  the  respective  departments.  For  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Languages,  four  languages  are  re- 
quired. The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  .Arts  is  con- 
ferred on  those  receiving  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  three  departments,  and  of  Master  of  Arts 
upon  those  who  receive  them  in  all  the  four  de- 
partments. Upon  those  ooinpleting  the  com- 
mercial course  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science  is  conferred.  In  the  resident 
graduate  course,  besides  mathematical,  scientific, 
and  linguistic  studies,  an  elementary  course  of 
medicine  or  a  professional  course  of  law  may  be 
pursued.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  instruct- 
ors, 51  students,  and  222  alumni.  The  super- 
intendents have  been  as  follows :  Col.  R.  T.  P. 
Allen.  20  yrs.;  Col.  E.  W.  Morgan,  7  yrs.;  B.  B. 


Sayre,  2  yrs. ;  and  Col.  Robert  D.  Allen,  the 
present  incumbent,  2  yrs. 

KENTUCKY  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE, 
at  Millersbur^,  Ky.,  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  char- 
tered in  1859  and  opened  in  1866.  It  has  a 
four  years'  course,  witn  departments  of  Kngliah 
language  and  literature,  histoiy  and  philosophy, 
chemistry  and  natural  science,  mathematics, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  All  these  are  necessary  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  and  with  the  exception  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  In  1875—6, 
there  were  5  instructors  and  94  students.  The 
value  of  its  buildinsB,  grounds,  and  apparatus  is 
$40,000 ;  amount  of  productive  funds,  $45,400. 
T.  J.  Dodd,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

KENTON  COLLEGE,  at  Gambier,  Ohio, 
is  under  Protestant  Episcopal  control.  It  was 
first  incorporated  imder  the  title  of  the  llieolog- 
ical  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  and  was  opened 
for  elementary  instruction  at  Worthington,  in 
1825.  By  a  subsequent  act  of  the  legislature, 
the  president  and  professors  were  constituted  the 
facmty  of  a  college,  under  the  name  of  Kenyon 
College ;  and,  in  June,  1828,  the  institution  was 
removed  to  its  present  site.  In  1840,  the  theolog- 
ical department  was  separated  from  the  college, 
and  constituted  the  Theological  Seminaiy  of  me 
Diocese  of  Ohio.  Auxiliary  to  the  college,  there 
is  a  preparatory  school.  The  college  park  com- 
prises 50  acres,  and  contains  four  college  buildings 
and  six  houses  for  the  professors.  At  some  d& 
tance,  are  the  building  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment and  the  theological  semmaiy.  The  college 
has  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  an  astronomic^ 
observatory,  and  libraries  containing  19,000  vol- 
umes. The  value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  ap- 
pratus  is  $160,000.  In  1873—74,  there  were  8 
instructors  and  66  students  (13  preparatory  and 
53  collegiate).  The  number  of  alumnij  in  1872, 
was  453.  The  presidents  of  the  coll^^e  have  been 
as  follows  :  the  Rt.  Rev.  Philander^iase,  D.D., 
1825—31 ;  the  Rt  Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine, 
D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  1832—40 ;  David  Bates 
Douglass,  LL.  D.,  1840 — 44  ;  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Fuller,  D.  D.  (provisional),  1844 — 5 :  the  Rev. 
Sherlock  A.  Bronson,  D.  D.,  1845—50 ;  the  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  Smith,  D.  D.,  1850—54 ;  Lorin  An- 
drews, LL.  D.,  1854 — 61 ;  Benj.  L.  Lang,  A.  M. 
(acting),  1861—3;  Charles  Short,  LL.  D., 
1863 — 7  ;  the  Rev.  James  Kent  Stone,  A.  M., 
1867—8;  Eli  T.  Tappan,  L.L.D.,  1868—75;  and 
the  Rev.  E.  C.  Benson,  A.M.  (acting),  the  present 
incumbent  (1876). 

KIKDEBGABTEN  (Ger.,  children's  gar- 
den), sl  peculiar  system  of  education,  founded  by 
Friedrich  Froebel  (q.  v.),  designed  to  precede  aU 
other  elementary  training,  and  to  prepare  the 
child  for  r^ular  instruction  by  exercising  all  its 
powers  so  as  to  render  it  self-active.  While  the 
reformers  of  education  before  his  time,  Pestalozzi 
included,  whose  assistant  he  was,  treated  the 
youthful  mind,  more  or  less,  as  a  passive  recipient 
of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  it  was  Froebel's 
fundamental  idea  to  set  the  child  to  do  whatever 
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it  could  be  induced  to  do  as  a  kind  of  amusement, 
exercising  its  observing  faculties  in  connection 
with  its  playthings  and  games,  and  thus  to  create 
in  it  an  interest  in  learning.  He  discovered, 
by  means  of  half  a  century's  attentive  practice 
in  teaching,  in  association  with  many  other 
excellent  ^ucators,  that  the  faculties  of  most 
children  are  stunted  in  infancy  and  earliest  youth 
by  the  want  of  appropriate  mental  food;  that 
every  child  may  be  developed  (may  develop 
itself)  into  a  self -educator  by  appropriate  amuse- 
ments ;  and  that,  in  this  manner,  pleasure  may 
be  made  the  most  efficient  instrument  in  the  first 
stages  of  education.  He  studied  all  the  plays  and 
games  in  use  from  the  most  ancient  times,  in 
order  to  find  their  special  adaptation  to  mental 
and  bodily  growth,  and  thus  formed  a  complete 
philosophic^  system  of  early  intellectual  culture. 
This  culture  was  to  begin  in  the  earliest  vears, 
with  ball  plays,  accompanied  by  snatches  of  song 
and  rhyme ;  later,  with  a  sphere,  a  cube,  and  a 
cylinder  of  wood,  used  for  various  amusing  ex- 
ercises, and  calculated  to  enliven  the  attention, 
and  increase  the  self-activity  of  the  infant.  The 
two  little  books  for  mothers,  which  contain  his 
suggestions  for  this  purpose,  disclaim  any  merit 
of  mvention ;  he  considers  them  derived  simply 
from  a  diligent  observation  of  the  methods  of 
many  excel&nt  and  successful  mothers.  But  it 
was  not  from  books  alone  that  he  intended  that 
mothers  should  learn  how  to  train  their  children. 
They  were  to  be  educated,  as  young  children,  in 
a  kindergarten,  and  afterwards,  before  graduat- 
ing from  the  upper  classes^to  learn  the  art  of 
infant  education  in  a  model  kindergarten.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  he  hoped  to  render,  in  the 
course  of  time,  all  mothers  true  educators  of  in- 
fancy, the  centers  of  happy  family  circles,  and 
the  priestesses  of  a  higher  humanity,  so  that  they 
might  be  "in  harmony  with  themselves,  with  nat- 
ure, and  with  (jk)d." — But  mere  family  education 
being  liable  to  one-sidedness  and  exclusiveness, 
socisJ  education  should  begin  early,  in  order  to 
complement  the  former.  During  part  of  the  day, 
the  child  should  be  in  company  with  many  other 
children  of  the  same  age,  and  should  engage  in 
such  plays  as  supplv,  m  a  gradually  ascending 
scale,  proper  food  for  the  mental  and  bodily 
appetites  and  functions,  while  making  the  com- 
pany of  little  ones  as  happy  as  possible.  This 
can  be  done  only  under  the  guidance  of  a  true 
teacher,  who  should  be  a  female  capable,  by  nat- 
ural endowments  and  previous  study,  to  take 
the  place,  in  this  respect,  of  the  mother.  The 
locabty  should  be  a  hall  in  a  garden,  with  flow- 
ers, shrubs,  trees,  each  child  having  its  own 
flower-bed,  so  that  it  may  learn  how  to  raise 
plants,  and  to  enjoy  nature.  The  playful  occu- 
pations of  the  pupils  comprise  a  great  variety  of 
plays  in  a  given  order  which,  however,  should 
not  be  absolutely  fixed,  but  should  afford  a 
healthy  change,  without  inducing  habits  of  im- 
perfect attention  and  restlessness.  None  of  these 
occupations  were  the  invention  of  Froebel ;  they 
had  all  been  practiced  more  or  less  before  his 
time.     But  their  combination  into  a  harmonious 


whole,  their  adaptation  for  mental  food  in  eveiy 
direction,  and  their  development  in  detail  must 
be  set  down  as  Froebel's  creation  ;  and  the  expe- 
rience had  with  them  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  and  in  many  hundreds  of  kindergartens, 
justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  sytem.  Although 
meeting  at  first  with  a  most  stubborn  opposition 
on  the  part  of  governments,  sects,  and  the  teach- 
ing fraternity,  the  kindei^garten  has,  step  by 
step,  made  friends  of  enemies,  silenced  the  most 
severe  critics,  and  won  favor  with  governments 
(in  Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia),  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  (in  Belgium,  France,  Hungary, 
and  many  parts  of  the  United  States),  and  with 
orthodox  Protestants  of  various  denominations. 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  great  conventions  of 
German  teachers,  after  a  protracted  study  of  its 
results;  and,  in  America,  oy  the  National  Teadi- 
ers'  Association,  at  the  meeting  held  at  Elmira, 
in  1873.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  destined  to  be 
universally  adopted,  and  to  be  connected  with 
every  infant  school.  There  is  still  much  con- 
trover^  among  the  followers  of  Froebel  them- 
selves in  regard  to  the  minor  details  of  the  system ; 
and  some  improvement  has  been  made  upon  his 
own  first  practical  realization  of  the  idea,  which, 
from  insurocien(^  of  means,  could  not  be  all  that 
he  desired;  but  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  the 
system  in  practical  details,  according  to  its  prin- 
ciples, insures  its  progressive  success. — The  exer- 
cises of  the  kindergarten  are  alternately  carried 
on  in  a  sitting,  and  in  a  standing  or  walking 
position,  for  the  sake  of  a  salutary  change,  and 
are  partly  such  as  can,  without  special  training, 
be  guided  by  any  good  teacher;  namely,  singing; 
the  reciting  of  child-like  poetry  comndtted  to 
memory  by  means  of  the  teacher's  frequent 
repetition;  light  gymnastics,  marching  exercises, 
and  easy  ball  plays ;  acting  the  doings  of  men 
and  animals ;  all  these  accompanied  from  time 
to  time  with  song,  or  turned  into  object  lessons 
by  frequent  conversation  on  the  things  men- 
tioned or  represented;  also  amusing  employment 
with  playthmgs,  called  gifts,  of  which  there  are 
several  sets.  (See  Gifts.)  The  guidance  of  these 
occupations  requires  a  practical  training,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  theoretic^  study 
which  never  can  be  too  thorough,  if  the  pupil's 
mental  and  moral  development  is  to  become 
what  Froebel  intended  it  to  be.  Each  of  these 
exercises  serves  a  threefold  purpose, — to  produce 
forms  of  beauty,  forms  of  life  (such  as  re- 
semble things  that  occur  within  the  child's  ex- 
perience), and  forms  of  knowled^  (such  as  may 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  quantities 
and  actions  of  objects).  The  child  itself  is  to 
produce  these  forms ;  the  teacher  is  not  to  teach 
them,  but  to  lead  his  pupil  by  suggestions  con- 
veyed in  questions  or  conversation,  so  that  the 
child  may  become  inventive.  To  do  this  properiy» 
Froebel  has  advised  a  method  based  on  tne  law 
of  contraries  and  their  combination  into  a  higher 
unit;  but  the  teacher  is  to  abstain  from  all 
learned  lore — from  using  abstract  expressioiis. 
Abstract  notions  and  words  are  severely  banished 
from  the  kindergarten;  it  is  merely  concrete 
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iiacts,  which  the  child  can  learn  through 
the  senses,  and  can  dothe  in  its  own  language, 
that  can  become  familiar  to  it  by  its  own  mental 
assimilation.  Neither  is  discipline  to  be  main- 
tained by  authority  or  by  any  mechanical  means ; 
but  by  the  suggestions  of  the  teacher,  and  by 
the  pupils' own  absorption  in  the  interest  of  their 
occupations.  Thus  cnildren  are,  at  an  early  age, 
enabled  to  discipline  themselves  through  pleasant 
employment,  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  their  equals,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  assert,  on 
the  other,  their  own  free  volition,  if  they  can 
induce  others  to  agree  with  them.  Thus,  they 
.are  to  take  their  firat  lessons  in  moral  self -govern- 
ment. 

An  objection  has  been  urged  to  the  general 
introduction  of  the  kindei^^rten  as  beug  too 
<x)stlv ;  but  experience  has  established  the  mdia- 
putable  fact,  tnat  a  good  kindergarten  need  cost 
no  more  than  the  best  primary  school.  The 
genuine  kindergartner  —  and  none  but  such 
ought  to  be  employed  —  can  superintend  more 
than  a  himdred  children  at  a  time,  provided 
she  begin  with  no  more  than  twenty,  adding 
twenty  more  as  soon  as  she  has  a  good  assistant 
able  to  replace  her ;  and  again  twenty  more,  and 
80  on,  whenever  one  more  assistant  is  prepared  to 
take  her  place.  Such  assistants  may  be  pupils 
•of  the  training  or  normal  school  classes,  who 
wish  to  acquire  the  art  of  infant  education,  and 
need  not  be  paid  for  their  assistance.  These  pupil- 
teachers  will  not,  of  course,  by  merely  six  months' 
help  in  this  way,  be  fully  able  to  conduct  a 
kindergarten  independently ;  but  they  will  learn 
enough  to  be  valuable  assistants,  and  to  become 
"good  educators  as  mothers.  This  is  not  merely  an 
economical  measure,  but  is  sustained  by  peda- 
gogical principles.  The  little  pupils  of  a  kinder- 
garten, from  four  to  seven  years  old,  will  form 
Nseveral  grades,  that  can  simultaneously  be  en- 
gaged o^y  in  certain  occupations;  whUe,  in  all 
others,  they  must  be  separately  employed.  As, 
then,  divisions  into  grades  are  indispensable, 
and  the  principal  teacher  must  go  from  one  to 
the  other,  she  can  leave  all  the  grades  under 
the  guidance  of  proficient  assistants,  taking 
the  pupil-teachers  along  hx)m  division  to  divi- 
aion,  thus  affording  them  an  opportunity  to 
witness  the  greatest  variety  of  exercises  possible 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  and  to  practice 
'^very  one  under  her  direction.  Besiaes,  she 
can  hardly  fail  to  receive  valuable  support  in 
the  singing,  articulation,  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, from  the  talents  of  some  of  her  assistants. 
But  even  more  important  is  the  following  con- 
sideration. It  is  almost  impossible  to  carry  on 
A  genuine  kindergarten  successfully  without  the 
exercise  of  a  wide-spread  and  lively  interest  in  it 
lamong  the  women,  especially  the  mothers,  of 
the  community.  So  long  as  they  do  not  fre- 
<)uently  visit  the  institute,  they  will  not  fully 
appreciate  its  purposes  and  results ;  they  will 
insist  that  Uieir  children  should  begin  to  learn 
the  alphabet;  and,  if  that  is  not  done,  they  will 
perhaps  take  them  away  to  some  primary  school. 
Jiiany  kindergarlners  of  our  country  yield  to 


the  demand  of  the  mothers,  and  make  the  alpha- 
bet and  ciphering  a  part  of  the  regular  kinder- 
garten exercises ;  but  this  is  a  positive  loss  to 
the  children. 

A  prize  essay  on  the  (question,  "How  may 
the  kmdergarten  be  organically  connected  with 
the  (Public)  School,"  was,  a  short  time  ago,  called 
for  by  the  Education  Society  of  Germany;  and 
the  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  A.  Richter,  of 
Leipsic.  The  reasons  for  rendering  the  kinder- 
f^arten  a  universal  institution,  which  are  given 
m  this  essay  and  in  several  others  that  were 
honorably  mentioned,  are  here  presented.  If  it 
be  granted  that  the  first  education,  imparted 
through  a  good  kindergarten,  is  far  more  effect- 
ive than  Umt  obtained  m  a  common  elementary 
school,  it  will  not  do  to  combine  a  number  of 
pupils  that  have  completed  their  kindergarten 
course,  with  such  pupils  as  come  directly  from 
the  nursery  or  from  the  street.  The  two  sets  of 
pupils  will  form  a  most  incongruous  body.  The 
former,  possessing  a  more  or  less  harmonious 
development  of  lul  their  powers,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  self-activity  and  self-control,  admit  of 
a  more  rapid  course  of  primary  teaching  and 
more  advanced  methods  of  instruction  than 
would  be  proper  for  children  entirely  untrained. 
These  pupils  would,  therefore,  be  greatly  re- 
tarded m  their  progress  by  being  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment  as  the  other  pupils,  who 
come  to  school  with  an  insufficient  preparation, 
who  are,  perhaps,  imable  to  understand  what 
the  teacher  says,  and  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood by  him  (or  her),  who  need  a  rigid  uniform- 
ity of  mechanical  discipline  and  a  preparation 
of  their  powers  for  the  school  exercises.  1  his 
difference  must  remain  the  same  in  the  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  school  classes;  for,  in  all,  the 
kindergarten  pupils  must,  on  account  of  their 
self-activity  and  self-control,  need  a  different 
management  from  that  of  the  others.  Hence 
the  need  of  affording  to  all  the  children  who  at- 
tend the  elementary  school,  a  preliminary  course 
of  training  by  means  of  kinoergarten  exercises. 
A  general  introduction  of  this  system  is  impos- 
sible until  normal  schools  afford  the  instruction 
requisite  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  work. 
American  teacners  have  already  recognized  the 
value  of  the  system.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional  Educational  Association,  held  in  Elmira, 
in  1873,  resolutions  were  adopted,  (1)  recom- 
mending the  kindergarten  *'as  a  potent  means 
for  the  elevation  of  primary  education,  and  for 
the  development  and  promulgation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  educational  pychology";  (2)  ur- 
ging "  upon  the  attention  of  all  practical  educa- 
tors and  boards  of  education  the  importance  of 
initiating  experiments  with  the  intent  to  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  of  connecting  the  kin- 
dergarten with  our  current  educational  system"; 
and  (3)  suggesting  that  "all  teachers  study  Froe- 
bel's  system,  in  order  to  be  instrumental  in 
foimding  such  institutions,  and  to  hasten  the 
advent  of  their  general  introduction."  Efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  German -American 
Teachers'  Association  to  found  a  normal  and 
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model  school  for  the  purpoee  of  trainiiig  teach- 
ers for  the  management  of  kindergartens.  The 
report  of  the  if.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1874  enumerated  55  of  these  schools 
in  various  parte  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
there  were  125  teachers,  and  1,636  pupils,  llie 
experimental  introduction  of  the  system  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  in 
1874,  is  represented  as  being  eminently  success- 
ful. At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  city 
(1874 — 5),  there  were  7  kindei^gartens  connected 
with  as  many  of  the  public  schools ;  and  the 
whole  number  ol  kindergarten  pupils  was  457. 
The  followii^  advantages  are  claimed  for  the 
system :  (I)  Tiie  kindergarten  children  submit 
more  reaaily  to  school  discipline ;  (2)  the  aver- 
age intelliffenoe  of  the  pupils  is  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  children  who  enter  school  without 
previous  training;  they  are  more  accurate  in 
observation,  and  seize  ideas  with  more  rapidity 
and  exactness  than  other  children ;  (3)  in  addi- 
tion to*  superior  general  development,  children 
thus  trained  show  special  aptitude  for  arith- 
metic, drawing,  and  natural  sciences,  and  can 
express  what  they  know  with  greater  correct- 
ness and  fluency. 

In  Germany,  where  there  are,  as  yet,  no  kinder- 
gartens dependent  on  the  state,  and  only  a  few 
dependent  on  communities,  efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  National  Education  Society  to  in- 
duce the  governments  to  authorize  a  general  in- 
troduction of  the  system,  with  all  the  steps  pre- 
liminary thereto.  An  experiment  has  also  been 
begun  in  Austria  and  in  WUrtemberg,  to  establish 
Froebel's  Labor  School.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  the  kindergarten  occupations  through  higher 
stages  of  development.  Only  about  one-half  of 
the  school  time  is  spent  in  the  ordinary  kind 
of  primary  and  secondary  instruction ;  the  re- 
mamder  is  devoted  to  recreation  and  occupa- 
tions, such  as  singing,  declamation,  drawing, 
modeling,  gymnastics,  geometrical  object  lessons 
and  exercises,  paste-bomi  work,  wood  work,  and 
metal  work,  etc.  This  experiment  has  also  been 
carried  on  for  the  last  five  years,  at  a  German- 
American  school  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  but  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  special  skill  and 
training  in  order  to  conduct  a  kindergarten 
efficientlv,  many  persons  who  undertake  this 
work  fail,  through  want  of  preparation,  to  pro- 
duce the  results  designed.  In  this  way  spurious 
kindeigartens  have  caused  much  complamt,  and 
brought  considerable  discredit  upon  the  system. 
The  test  of  a  good  kindergarten  is  ita  obvious 
effect  upon  the  pupils,  in  exciting  cheerfulness, 
intelligence,  activity,  and  a  fondness  for  the  school 
work.  If ,  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  dislike  the 
school,  it  is  an  evidence  that  there  is  a  want  of  tact 
and  skill  in  its  management.  There  may,  indeed, 
exist  in  such  a  school  all  the  occupations  recom- 
mended by  Froebel,  and  each  may  be  used  ac- 
cording to  the  established  formula ;  but  if  the 
spirit  in  which  the  exercises  are  to  be  conducted 
is  missing,  if  the  treatment  is  mechanical,  all  the 


moral  influence  which  should  spring  from  the 
cheerful  self-activity  of  the  child,  is  lost.  If  too, 
the  teacher  shows  always  the  calm  and  dignified 
deportment  of  the  ordinary  class  disciplinarian, 
instead  of  entering  with  all  her  heart  into  the 
harmless  joy  from  which  the  child's  self-govern- 
ment is  to  take  a  fruitful  growth,  and  r-almiTig 
only  the  troublesome  excess  of  this  mirth  bj 
now  and  then  a  look,  a  word,  or  a  gesture,  she  is 
not  well  fitted  for  her  calling.  A  genuine  kinder- 
garten teacher  will,  like  the  best  of  mothers,  take 
a  lively  interest  in  remedying,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  defects  of  every 
child  imder  her  care, — uncleanly  and  disorderly 
habits,  want  of  attention,  stammering,  color- 
blindness, a  bad  gait  or  posture,  imperfect  artic- 
ulation, etc.  Sl^  will,  in  this  way,  earn  the 
gratitude  of  the  children  and  their  parents,  and 
exert  a  great  moral  influence.  Her  efforts  in 
this  respect  are,  in  a  great  measure,  facilitated 
by  the  pliability  of  the  child's  powers,  as  well 
as  by  its  desire  to  avoid  ridicule,  and  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  its  comrades.  Abundant  experience 
teaches,  that  there  need  be  no  incurable  cases 
of  the  above  kind  among  children  who  have 
the  full  use  of  their  senses;  that  all  children 
may  leam  drawing,  singing,  correct  enunciation, 
geometry,  and  many  other  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments that  are,  by  common  prejudice,  pro- 
noimced  attainable  by  those  only  wno  are  specially 
gifted.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  xinder- 
gartner  can  hardly  be  too  well  educated ;  and, 
also,  that  no  education  repays  so  abundantly 
its  cost.  —  See  Friedrich  Froebel,  Gesammelie 
pddagogische  Schri/ten,  herausgeg,  v.  Wichard 
Lange  (Berlin,  1862) ;  B.  Marenholtz-Buklow, 
Die  Arbeit  ttnd  die  neue  Erziehung  nach  Froe- 
beTs  Methods  (Gottingen,  1875);  H.  Gold- 
AMMER,  I)er  Kindergarten  (Berlin,  1874) ;  Lika 
MoRGENSTERN,  Bos  Pavodies  der  Kindheii, 
(Leipsic,  1871) ;  A.  Koehler,  Der  Kindergarten 
in  seinemWesen  dargesteUt  (Weimar,  1868);  and 
Die  Praxis  des  Kindergartens  (3  vols.,  Wei- 
mar) ;  also,  the  monthly  periodical  Erziehung 
der  Gegenwart,  published  in  Dresden,  which  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  kindeigar- 
ten.  The  chief  English  publications  are :  An. 
DouAi,  The  Kindergarten  (N.  Y.,  1871);  W. 
N.  HAnacAN.  Kindergarten  Culture  (Cia.,18*l4); 
H.  Hoffmann,  Kindergarten  Toys  (N.Y.,  1874); 
Aug.  Koehler,  Kindergarten  Education ^.Y,t 
1876) ;  M.  Kraus-Boelte  and  John  Kraus, 
Kindergarten  Guide  (N.  Y.,  1876) ;  Mrs.  Hor- 
ace Mann  and  Euz.  P.  Peabody,  Moral  Culture 
of  Infancy  and-  Kindergarten  Guide  (N.  Y.,. 
1876) ;  Jos.  Payne,  Froebel  and  t?te  Kinder- 
garten System  (London,  1874) ;  Euz.  P.  Pea- 
body,  Education  cf  the  Kindergartner  (Pitts- 
buigh,  1875) ;  Johannes  and  Bertha  Ronge, 
Guide  to  tfte  English  Kindergarten  (London, 
1875) ;  Edw.  Wiebe.  The  Paradise  of  Child- 
hood (Springfield,  1869). 

KINDEBMANN,  Ferdinand,  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  reformers  of  Austria,  bqm 
at  Konigswalde,  in  Bohemia,  Dec.  27.,  1740,  died 
May  25.,  1801.     When  he  was  appointed,  in 
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1771,  parish  priest  of  Kaplitz,  he  found  the 
school  of  that  town,  as  well  as  the  schools  of 
Bohemia  in  general,  in  a  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion. There  was  no  discipline  whatever,  the 
methods  of  instruction  were  entirely  mechanical, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion. Kindermann  resolved  to  make  the  refor- 
mation of  the  school  the  work  of  his  life ;  and,  as 
he  says  himself,  the  first  day  which  he  gave  to 
his  pastoral  duties,  was  also  the  first  day  devoted 
to  tne  school.  He  taught  the  teacheis  how  to  in- 
struct, and  the  children  how  to  learn ;  and  by 
equally  enlisting  the  interest  of  teacher,  children, 
and  parents,  met  in  a  short  time  with  complete 
success.  The  school  of  Kaplitz  became  fomous 
throughout  Bohemia,  and  even  beyond  its  bor- 
ders ;  and  priests  and  teachers  were  sent  there 
from  various  towns  to  study  the  method  which 
had  achieved  so  great  a  result.  In  1775,  Kin- 
dermann was  appointed  chief  superintendent  of 
all  the  German  schools  of  Bohemia,  and  coun- 
cilor of  the  school  commission.  In  the  same  year, 
he  also  became  professor  of  pedagogy  at  one  of 
the  gymnasia  of  Prague.  In  his  new  position, 
he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  normal  school  of  Prague,  through 
which  he  exerted  the  most  beneficent  influence 
upon  the  other  Bohemian  schools.  The  empress 
Maria  Theresa  acknowledged  his  services  in  many 
ways,  and  raised  him  to  the  knighthood,  un- 
der the  title  of  Knight  von  SchulSein.  Later, 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  I^eitmeritz. — The 
method  which  Kindermann  followed  and  recom- 
mended was,  on  the  whole,  that  of  Felbi^er 
(q.  v.);  but,  in  many  respects,  he  pursued  his 
own  way,  laying  special  stress  on  the  catechetical 
method.  His  desire  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  by  the  improvement  of  education, 
induced  him  to  train  the  children  of  his  school 
in  spinning,  sewing,  knitting,  and  also  in  agricult- 
ure, horticulture,  and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms. 
He  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  industrial- 
school  system  in  his  country. — See  Aioner,  Der 
Volks-  und  Industriereformator  Bischqf  Ferdi- 
nandKindermann  (1867). 

KING  COLLEGE,  at  Bristol,  Tennessee, 
founded  in  1868,  is  under  the  control  of  Presby- 
terians. It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  varying 
from  $12  to  325  per  term  of  20  weeks,  and  the 
proceeds  of  an  endowment  of  330,000.  It  has 
a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  department.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  4  instructors  and  76  stu- 
dents. The  Rev.  James  D.  Tadlock  has  been 
the  president  from  the  commencement  of  the 
institution. 

KIKG*S  COLLEGE  (London)  is  erected 
on  a  site  which  was  given  by  the  Crown,  on  the 
east  side  of  Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand.  Its 
foundation  was  owing  to  the  strong  dissatisfac- 
tion which  many  felt  at  the  total  exclusion  of 
religious  teaching  from  University  College,  which 
had  opened  its  classes  in  1828,  three  years  earlier 
than  king's.  Accordingly,  students  at  Kings 
are  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England;  although  a  liberal  conscience  clause  is  in 
operation,  which  enables  Jews  and  other  religion- 


ists to  share  largely  in  the  benefits  of  the  institu- 
tion. No  person,  however,  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Churcn  of  England  can  hold  any  office  in  the 
oolle^,  with  the  exception  of  the  profesBorships 
of  oriental  literature  and  modem  languages.  In 
other  respects.  King's  College  does  not  mi^rially 
differ  from  University  CoU^e,  originally  partak* 
ing,  like  it,  of  the  proprietai^^  character,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  same  adherence  to  the  old  studies  and 
the  new.  There  are  six  departments  in  the  col- 
lege ;  namely,  (1)  Theological ;  (2)  General  Liter- 
ature and  Science ;  (3)  Applied  Sciences,  chiefly 
engineering ;  (4)  Medicine ;  (5)  Evening  Classes ; 
(6)  School  for  boys,  'ilie  arrangements  of  the 
oolle^  are  wholly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
principal,  the  Rev.  Canon  Barry.  There  is  aJso- 
a  heaa-master  of  the  school. 

The  students  at  King's  are  either  matriculated 
or  occasional  students ;  the  former  being  those 
who  are  admitted  to  the  regular  and  prescribed 
courses  of  study,  the  latter  those  who  take  such 
classes  only  as  suit  their  puqxises.  In  Lent- 
term,  1875,  there  were,  in  tne  six  departments^ 
the  following  matriculated  students  and  pupils : 
(1)  24 ;  (2)  47  ;  (3)  70 ;  (4)  135  ;  (5)  86 ;  (6)  553. 
If  to  these  be  aaded  38  occasional  students  in 
the  morning,  and  447  occasional  students  in  the 
evening,  the  total  will  be  1,400.  This  total  would 
be  much  increased,  if  account  were  taken  of  cer- 
tain evening  lectures  not  yet  included  in  the 
regular  system,  such  as  the  Gilbart  lectures  on 
banking,  lai^Iy  attended  by  clerks. — The  Ap- 

Elied  Sciences  department  is  highly  esteemed 
y  professional  men,  and,  for  some  years  past, 
has  Deen  attended  by  from  75  to  95  students. 
,  It  has,  besides  other  appliances,  two  good  work- 
shops, one  for  working  in  wood,  and  the  other 
for  working  in  metal.  There  are  about  48  pro- 
fessors, besides  lecturers,  demonstrators,  and  the 
masters  in  the  school.  Many  of  these  and  of  the 
old  students  are  men  of  great  eminence.  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone,  the  joint-inventor  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  was  the  professor  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  from  1834  until  his  death,  in 
1875.  The  management  of  the  college  rests- 
with  a  council  of  42  governors.  Of  these,  24  are 
appointed  by  the  proprietors,  six  retiring  every 
year.  The  remainder  are  either,  ear  offlciOy  p)v- 
emors  or  life-governors  appointed  by  the  visitor. 
The  college  buildings,  with  fittings  and  addi- 
tional land,  cost  £180,000.  The  endowments, 
produce  a  yearly  income  of  £880,  which  is  spe- 
cially appropriated  to  certain  fixed  purposes.  The 
ordinary  expenditure  is,  therefottj,  defrayed  by 
the  fees,  three-fourths  of  which  are  paid  to  the 
professors,  the  other  fourth  being  retained  by 
the  college. — The  college  has  a  hospital  near 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  it  has  also  a  chapel  for 
divine  service  on  Sundays  and  week-days.  A 
small  number  of  students  reside  within  the  col- 
lege.— See  the  College  Calendar,  and  the  Fifth 
Report  of  Uie  Raydl  Commission  on  Scientific 
Instruction. 

KNOX  COLLEGE,  at  Galesburs,  BL,  waa 
founded  in  1836,  and  fully  organized  in  1841. 
The  first  class  graduated  in  1846.    It  is  non- 
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sectarian.  The  productive  funds  amount  to 
$110,000;  and  the  buildings,  grounds,  etc.,  are 
valued  at  $190,000.  llie  hbranes  contain  6,600 
volumes.  There  are  also  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  regular  tuition  fees  vary  from  $20  to 
$30  per  annum.  The  institution  comprises  a  col- 
lege, a  ladies'  seminary,  and  an  academy,  the  first 
of  which  includes  a  classical  and  a  scientific 
course.    In  1875 — 6,  there  were  12  instructors, 


LANCASTER 

and  325  students,  of  whom  41  were  in  the 
ooUece.  The  presidents  have  been  as  follows : 
the  Kev.  Hiram  H.  Kellogg,  to  1845 ;  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Blanchard,  to  1808 ;  the  Rev.  Harvey 
Curtiss,  to  1863 ;  the  Rev.  Wm.  8.  Curtiss,  D.  D., 
to  1868 ;  the  Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver,  D.  D.,  to 
1872  ;  Prof.  Albert  Hurd  (acting),  to  1874 ;  and 
Newton  Bateman,  LL  D.,  the  present  incum- 
bent (1876). 


LAPAYETTE  OOLLEOB,  atEaston.Pa., 
under  Presbyterian  control,  was  chartered  in 
1826,  and  fiilly  organized  in  1832,  with  the 
usual  classical  course  of  study  preparatory  to 
the  learned  professions.  The  Pardee  Scientific 
Department  was  added  in  1866,  through  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Ario  Pardee  of  H^eton, 
whose  gifts  for  this  purpose  amoimt  to  nearly 
$500,000.  The  college  has  seven  dormitories, 
four  of  them,  known  as  students'  homes,  having 
also  families  residing  in  them,  and  providing 
board  and  a  home  for  such  as  desire  it.  It  has 
five  buildings  of  instruction  and  manipulation. 
ITie  Pardee  Hall  of  Technical  Instruction,  built 
and  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  was  dedicated 
in  1813.  The  chemical  laboratories  are  perhaps 
unequaled  in  this  country,  and  those  of  mining 
and  metallui^,  mechanics  and  physics,  are  (3 
the  best.  The  department  of  natural  history 
contains  the  most  complete  collection  of  the 
plants  of  Pennsylvania.  The  college  has  libraries 
of  over  20,000  volumes,  and  is  especially  rich  in 
the  department  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  En- 
glish. It  maintains  a  reading  room,  in  which, 
Besides  papers  and  periodical,  the  reference 
books  most  frequently  needed  in  each  study  are 
kept  for  constant  use.  The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  two  first  years  are  those  of  the  gym- 
nasium. The  classes  are  kept  in  small  divisions; 
and  short  lessons  are  thoroughly  learned,  and 
accompanied  by  many  exercises  of  practice,  and 
^l^mentary  explanation,  often  repeated.  In  the 
two  last  ^ears,  there  is  more  attempt  to  stimulate 
general  mvestigation,  and  to  communicate  ad- 
vanced thought  and  methods  by  lectures,  and  by 
requiring  the  preparation  of  essays  of  res^ut^. 
It  now  offers  fave  courses,  of  four  years  each ; 
namely,  classical,  scientific,  engineering,  mining 
and  metallurgy,  and  chemistry,  leading  respect- 
ively to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Civil  Engineer,  Mining 
Engineer,  and  Analytical  Chemist.  Partial 
courses  may  also  be  taken,  and  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  post-graduate  study.  A  three 
years'  post-graduate  course  leads  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  law  department 
was  opened  in  1875.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  from 
$45  to  $75  per  year.  In  1875—6,  there  were  28 
instructors  and  335  students  in  the  academic 
departments.  The  coU^e  has  been  honorably 
associated  with  the  progress  of  meteorological 
science  through  the  laoors  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Coffin, 
LL.  D.,  by  ^om  the  government  observations 


and  the  oc^ections  of  the  Smithsonian  Insdtuticm 
have  been  here  reduced  and  prepared  for  publi- 
cation ;  also,  since  the  election  of  Prof.  F.  A. 
March.  1855,  with  the  study  of  An^o-Saxon  and 
English,  in  connection  with  comparative  philol- 
ogy and  history,  in  which  it  has  been  a  leader 
(see  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English,  the  Study  of); 
it  is  also  distinguished  for  its  courses  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  of  Christian  ¥rriters,  established, 
in  1872,  by  an  endowment  from  Mr.  Benj.  Doug- 
hiss  of  New  York  City.  Since  1865,  under  t£ 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Cattell,  D.D.,  it  has 
also  become  a  center  of  scientific  and  technical 
study  for  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey.  The  presidents  of  the 
college  have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  Geoige 
Junkin.  D.  D.,  1832—41,  and  1844—8;  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Yeomans,  D.  D.,  1841—4;  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Nassau,  I).  D.,  1849 ;  the  Rev.  D.V. 
McUan,  D.  D.,  1850—57  ;  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Mc 
Phail.  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent,  appointed 
in  1857. 

liA  QRAKQE  COLLEGE,  at  La  Grange, 
Mo.,  was  chartered  in  1859,  and  is  under  ute 
control  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  coUc^ 
has  valuable  meteorological,  astronomical,  chem- 
ical, and  electrical  apparatus,  a  good  mineralogical 
and  geological  cabmet,  and  a  ^wing  libnury. 
It  is  chiefly  supported  by  tuition  fees  varying 
from  $24  to  $40  per  year.  During  the  present 
year  an  endowment  of  about  $25,000  has  he&i 
secured.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  receive 
tuition  free.  There  is  a  primary,  a  preparatory, 
and  a  colleeiate  department,  the  liust  naving  a 
classical  and  a  scientific  course.  Both  sexes  are 
admitted.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  10  profesaorB, 
143  students,  and  42  alumni  (24  males  and  IB 
females).  J.  F.  Cook,  LL  D.,  is  (1876)  the 
president.         

LAKCA8TEB,  Joseph,  an  English  edu- 
cator, bom  in  Ix>ndon  in  1778 ;  died  in  New 
York,  Oct.  24.,  1838.  He  was  the  promoter, 
though,  probably,  not  the  originator,  of  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  or  school  organization  which, 
for  a  long  time,  passed  under  ms  name.  Of  an 
imaginative  and  excitable  disposition,  Lancaster, 
at  an  early  age,  showed  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true 
zealot.  Ilius,  when  only  fourteen  years  old, 
upon  reading  Clarkson's  Essay  on  the  Slave 
Trade,  he  was  seized  with  the  Aesare  to  educate 
the  blacks,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  and,  to  that  end,  ran  away  frtun 
home,  canying  a  Bible  and  a  copy  of  PUgrim's 
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Progress  in  his  pocket.  The  captain  of  the 
Teasel,  however,  in  which  he  proposed  to  sail, 
prudently  sent  him  back.  At  sixteen,  he  joined 
the  society  of  Friends ;  but,  shortly  afterward, 
having  become  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  poor,  by  an  observation  of  the  scanty 
means  provided  for  that  purpose  in  London,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  work  which  became 
afterwards  the  business  of  his  life.  In  1797, 
Dr.  Andrew  Bell  (q.  v.)  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  An  Experiment  in  EducaHoTiy  made  at 
the  Male  Asylum  cf  Madras^  in  which  the  sys- 
tem, variously  known  as  the  monitorial^  mutual 
instruction^  or,  afterwards,  Lanoasterian  ^stem, 
was  set  fortii.  This  pamphlet  attracted  little 
attention  in  England.  In  the  following  year, 
Lancaster  opened  a  school  in  Southwark,  and 
after  conducting  it  lon^  enough  to  discover  that 
the  impulse  of  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was 
started,  was  not  sufficient  to  uphold  it,  began  to 
cast  about  for  some  wellmatui^ed  plan  on  which 
it  could  be  continued.  The  extent  to  which 
Dr.  Bell's  pamphlet  influenced  him  at  this  time 
has  never  been  definitely  ascertained,  the  ob- 
scurity attending  the  matter  having  been  in- 
creased by  his  own  contradictory  assertions.  He 
began,  however,  to  put  into  practice  the  prin- 
ci^  features  of  Dr.  Bell's  system,  and  secured  so 
.  general  a  recognition  of  its  merits,  that  schools 
organized  upon  that  system  began  to  spring  up 
aU  over  the  oountiy.  The  church,  alarmed  at 
the  success  attained  by  a  dissenter  in  educating 
the  poor,  began  to  open  similar  schools  imder 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Bell,  a  member  of  the 
established  church,  whose  merits,  originally  neg- 
lected or  overlooked,  were  now  recognized  and 
extolled.  The  excitement  produced  by  this  ri- 
valry was  the  means  of  adding  largely  to  school 
revenues  throughout  the  country ;  and  thus  the 
eause  of  education  was  benefited,  whatever  the 
motives  may  have  been  which  animated  the 
rival  factions.  From  1807  to  1811,  Lancaster 
traveled  through  the  country,  lecturing  on  the 
43ubject  of  education,  and  illustrating  his  method 
by  the  help  of  monitors  who  accompanied  him ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  during  one  of  those  years,  a 
new  school  according  to  his  system  was  opened 
every  week.  The  enthusiasm  thus  createa  soon 
led,  however,  to  great  pecuniary  success,  but  with- 
out permanent  benefit  to  the  institutions  which 
he  had  founded,  since  his  anient  temperament 
and  want  of  business  capacity  constantly  sub- 
jected him  to  serious  embarrassment.  In  1812, 
ne  attempted  to  found  a  school  composed  entirely 
of  the  children  of  wealthy  parents;  but  he  failed, 
and  was  adjudged  a  bankrupt  In  1818,  he 
visited  the  United  States,  and  was  well  received ; 
but  his  want  of  discretion  again  brought  him 
into  trouble.  In  1829,  he  went  to  Canada,  where 
ius  fame  procured  him  legislative  aid  in  the  fiu> 
therance  of  his  educational  projects ;  but  again 
becoming  embarrassed  pecuniarily,  he  removed 
to  New  I  ork,  where  some  friends  nad  purchased 
for  him  a  small  annuity.  A  description  of  the 
system  known  as  the  Lancasterian,  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.   (See  Bell,  and  Moni- 


T0RL4L  Systbm.)  Of  the  extraordinary  success 
achieved  by  Lancaster  in  its  application,  and  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  his  life  to  its  practice,  we 
have  the  most  abundant  evidence.  His  course  of 
instruction  originally  included  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  BiUe,  the  fee 
for  tuition  being  four  pence  a  week ;  while  many, 
even  from  the  first,  were  admitted  free.  Over 
the  door  of  the  school-house,  we  are  told,  was 
printed  the  announcement,  "  All  that  will,  may 
send  their  children,  and  have  them  educated 
freely ;  and  those  that  do  not  wish  to  have  edu- 
cation for  nothing,  may  pay  for  it  if  they  please." 
The  children  came  to  him  "like  flocks  of  sheep," 
and  his  school,  in  London,  was  sometimes  at- 
tended by  a  thousand.  It  became  one  of  the 
points  of  interest  for  visiting  foreigner,  and  of 
persons  of  all  classes  interested  in  uie  subject  of 
education.  The  wonderful  discipline  maintained 
was  explained  by  him  in  the  rule,  "  Let  every 
child  have,  at  all  times,  something  to  do,  and  a 
motive  for  doing  it".  In  applying  it,  some  of  his 
methods  were  certainly  omectionable,  especially 
his  practice  of  giving  rewanls,  which  was  carried 
to  an  unhealthy  excess.  **  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  me,"  he  said  on  one  occasion, "  to  deliver  one 
or  two  hundred  prizes  at  the  same  time ;  and,  at 
such  times,  the  countenances  of  the  whole  school 
exhibit  a  most  pleasing  scene  of  delight,  as  the 
boys  who  obtain  prizes  commonly  walk  round 
the  room  in  procession,  holding  the  prizes  in 
their  hands,  and  preceded  by  a  herald  proclaim- 
ing the  fact  before  them.  His  ingeniously 
varied  methods  of  punishment,  also,  would 
hardly  be  regarded  with  favor,  if  judged  by  the 
best  disciplinary  standard  of  the  present  time. 
These  consisted  mainly  of  devices  for  bringing 
the  public  opinion  of  the  orderfy  portion  of  the 
school  to  bear  upon  the  offender  by  means  of 
ridicule.  This  course  was  adopted  by  Lancaster 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  corporal  punish- 
ment, which  he  detested. .  His  school  revenue, 
beginning  with  the  humblest  contributions  of 
the  poor  of  London,  rose  by  slow  degrees  at 
first,  till  it  finally  embraced  gifts  of  land  and 
money  from  noblemen  of  all  ranks,  and  even 
from  the  king  (George  III.),  who,  in  1805,  sent 
for  him,  and  alter  receiving  from  him  in  peraon  an 
account  of  the  work  that  had  been  accomplished, 
expressed  his  emphatic  approval  of  it,  and  the  de- 
sire that  every  poor  child  in  his  dominions  should 
be  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  promising  any  aid  in 
his  power  to  promote  that  object.  The  novelty 
and  economy  of  the  plan  of  Lancaster  insured  it, 
for  a  time,  a  wonderful  degree  of  success;  but  it  is 
now  considered  to  have  been  much  overrated,  and 
is  of  little  value  in  our  day,  since  it  prin- 
cipally depended  upon  rote-teaching.  In  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany,  the  reaction  soon  set  in, 
and  led  to  very  decided  modifications.  In  Eng- 
,  land  it  is  still  in  use  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
I  teacher  of  much  work  not  essentially  educational, 
I  by  the  employment  of  the  aptest  scholars  as  as- 
!  sistants.  By  such  employment,  also,  the  teacher 
is  enabled  to  select  those  pupils  who  are  best 
I  qualified  to  be  trained  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
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ing.  The  distinctive  service,  however,  rendered 
bj  Lancaster  to  the  cause  of  education,  was  the 
wide-spread  interest  and  enthusiasm  excited  in 
its  behalf,  and  his  vindication  of  a  non-sectarian, 
though  Christian,  system.  His  published  works 
are,  Improvement  in  Education  (London,  1805), 
several  elementary  school  books,  and  many  pam- 
phlets in  defense  of  his  system.  For  interest- 
ing accounts  of  his  life  and  labors,  see  Ltfe  <f 
Lancaster^hy  WiLLiAU  Corston;  and  Lord  Cock- 
burn,  Memorials  of  his  own  THme  ;  also  LKrrcH, 
Practical  EdticaHonists  and  their  Systems  of 
Teaching  (Glasgow,  1876). 

LAND  GRANTS,  Cong^ressionaL  See 
United  States. 

liANE  T7NTVEBSITT,  at  Lecompton, 
Kan.,  founded  in  1865,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  It  has  an  endow- 
ment of  $12,000  in  notes  and  real  estate.  There 
is  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  ^  course.  Both 
sexes  are  admitted.  In  1872 — 3,  it  had  2  instruc- 
tors and  81  students  (70  preparatory  and  11  col- 
legiate). The  presidents  have  been  as  follows : 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Weaver,  1865 — 6  ;  the  Rev. 
David  Shuck,  A.  M.,  1866— 70;  N.  B.  Bartlett, 
A.  M.,  1870—74 ;  the  Rev.  David  Shuck,  A.  M., 
acain  elected  in  1874;  and  N.  B.  Bartlett,  A.  M., 
efected  a  second  time,  in  1 876. 

LANQUAQE  (Lat.  linguay  the  tongue, 
speech),  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  is  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought.  This 
mode  of  expression  constitutes  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic faculties  of  man ;  since  no  community 
of  human  beings,  in  historic  times,  has  been 
found  entirely  destitute  of  language;  and  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation  separates  every  kind  of 
human  speech  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
from  all  the  modes  of  expression  used  by  brut^. 

But  though  common  to  men  of  all  degrees 
of  culture,  and.  as  far  as  we  know,  in  fdl  periods 
of  time,  language  presents  an  infinite  number  of 
varieties.  The  further  we  remove  from  civiliza- 
tion, the  greater  is  the  number  of  different  lan- 
guages that  are  met  with.  '*  At  the  first  attainable 
period  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  whether  by  actual 
record,  or  by  the  inferences  of  the  comparative 
student,  it  is  in  a  state  of  almost  endless  sub- 
division. The  divaricating  forces  in  linguistic 
growth  are  in  the  ascen&nt;  dialects  go  on 
multiplying,  bv  the  action  of  the  same  causes 
that  had  a&eady  produced  them.  But  wherever 
civilization  is  at  work,  an  opposite  influence  is 
powerfully  operating.  Out  of  the  congeries  of 
jarring  tnbes  are  growing  great  nations ;  out  of 
the  Babel  of  discordant  dialects  are  growing 
languages  of  wider  and  constantly  extending 
imity.  The  cultivated  languages  have  been  and 
are  extending  their  sway,  crowding  out  of  exist- 
ence the  patois  which  had  grown  up  under  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  gaining  such  advantage  that 
men  are  beginning  to  dream  of  a  time  when  one 
language  may  be  spoken  all  over  the  earth. " 
(\Vhitney,  in  Life  and  Growth  cf  Ijon/fuage.) 

The  scientific  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  lin- 
guistic differences,  and  the  relation  of  the  differ- 


ent langua^  to  each  other,  is  of  a  comparatively 
recent  origin.  ITie  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had 
a  number  of  grammarians,  but  most  of  them  had 
an  acquaintance  with  only  their  own  language,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Romans,  with  two  languagea, 
and  they  were,  therefore,  unable  to  make  a  sound 
generalization,  lliere  is,  in  fact,  hardly  any  work 
prior  to  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  which,  considered 
m  the  light  of  the  present  linguistic  atttainmentB 
of  scbol^,  is  of  any  intrinsic  value.  The  ideas 
of  Leibnitz,  and  Herder  (in  his  prize  essay  On 
the  Origin  of  Language)^  initiated  the  move* 
ment.  The  Empress  Catharine  U.,  of  Russia, 
took  great  interest  in  it ;  and  the  co-operation  at 
her  embassadors  in  Europe  and  Asia  was  enlisted 
in  collecting  the  names  used  in  a  laree  number 
of  languages  for  the  different  parts  of  uie  human 
body  and  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  On  the  basiB 
of  the  material  thus  collected,  Zimmermann  and 
Pallas  prepared,  by  order  of  the  empress,  lAn- 
guarum  totitis  orhis  vocabtdaria  (3  vols.,  St. 
PetersbuiTg,  1787 — 91),  the  first  comparative 
dictionary.  I'his  was  followed  by  the  more  scien- 
tific work  of  Adelung  and  Vater,  entitled  Mi^tri- 
dates  (1806—17).  While  these  works  illustrated 
the  verbal  affinities  of  languages,  the  introducti<m 
of  the  study  of  Sanskrit  1^  to  the  study  of 
comparative  grammar.  After  these  publications^ 
Bopp,  by  his  comparative  grammar  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages,  and  Jacob  Grimm,  by  his 
historical  grammar  of  the  German  languages, 
became  the  real  founders  of  the  science  of  com- 
parative lin^istics,  or  comparative  philology, 
which  has  since  been  brought,  chiefly  by  5e 
labor  of  German  scholars,  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  perfection.  (See  PitTioxARY,  Grj^mmar,  Indo- 
Grrmanic  Languages.)  llie  comparative  study 
of  languages  led  at  once,  and  naturally,  to  an  at- 
'tempt  to  divide  all  human  speech  into  famihes, 
and  to  assign  to  every  language  its  approjMiate 
place  among  the  languages  of  the  world.  Hiis 
again  involved  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
scientific  study,  not  only  of  every  language  and 
dialect  that  is  now  spoken,  but  even  o?  the  lan- 
guages that  are  extinct.  A  marvelous  amount 
of  eneiigy  and  ingenuity  has,  in  the  courae  of  the 

I  present  century,  been  expended  for  the  purpose 

I  of  solving  this  task.  Travelers  and  missionaries 
have  exfnored  the  languages  of  the  most  bar- 

.  barous  and  uncivilized  trioes ;  keen  philologists 
have  spent  a  life-time  in  recovering  the  lost  key 
to  extinct  languages  of  the  hi^est  antiquity, 
like  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Etruscan ;  and 
the  professors  of  comparative  linguistics  have 
been  indefatigable  in  collating  all  these  discovei^ 
ies,  and  in  using  them  in  order  to  improve  the 
classification  of  languages,  and  to  promote  Oiir 
knowledge  of  the  development  of  human  speech 
in  generS.    It  must,  of  course,  be  apparent  at 

'  first  sight,  that  any  classification  of  languages,  at 
the  present  time,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  tent- 
ative and  provisional  arrangement;  but  a  glance 
at  the  labors  on  which  aS  attempts  at  dai^ 
fication  are  based,  shows  that  the  results  which 
already  have  been  attained  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.    The  best  known  among  aU  the 
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families  of  languages  is  the  Indo-Germanic  (q. 
v.),  which,  in  its  totelity,  has  been  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  the  I^iguage  of  the  ruling 
races  of  the  world,  and  which  embraces,  by  the 
side  of  the  English,  the  ruling  languages  in  every 
American  and  European  country,  except  Hun- 
gary and  Turkey, 'and  the  two  classic  languages, 
Latin  and  Greek,  which  have  borne  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  education  of  the  human  race  up  to 
its  present  state  of  civilization.  The  Hungarian 
and  Turkish  lanffua^  have  been  recognizedas  be- 
longing to  two  distinct  branches  of  one  common 
faimly  called  W  different  philologists  Scythian 
(Whitney),  or  Turanian,  or  Uralo- Altaic,  or  Tar- 
taric, and  presenting  in  the  phonetic  structure  of 
all  its  members  some  striking  family  traits.  The 
Hebrew,  t^e  sacred  language  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Bible,  appears,  with  the  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Ohaldee,  Phoenician,  and  other  tongues  of  western 
Asia  and  north-eastern  Africa,  as  a  branch  of 
the  Semitic  family  of  languages,  which,  after 
the  Indo-Germanic,  is  by  far  the  most  prominent 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  of  special  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  religious  thought ;  since 
the  founders  of  all  the  three  great  monotheistic 
reliffions, — Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Moham- 
me&nism,  belonged  to  it. 

We  have  cast  this  cursory  glance  at  the  growth 
of  language  and  of  linguistic  science  before  consid- 
ering language  as  a  subject  of  practical  education, 
because  it  is  self-evident  that  the  results  of  scien- 
tific research  must,  in  a  marked  manner,  influence 
and  shape  every  courae  of  instruction.  The  in- 
fluence  of  these  results  is  most  apparent  in  the 
higher  stages  of  instruction;  but  the  oetter  insight 
into  the  nature  of  language  thus  gained  can  easily 
be  traced  in  all  works  on  the  theory  of  education 
and  in  the  history  of  elementary  instruction.— The 
first  stage  in  the  develo{>ment  of  language  consists 
in  the  production  of  articulate  sounds  and  combi- 
nations of  sounds ;  the  second,  in  the  connection 
of  words  with  conceptions ;  the  third,  in  the  com- 
bination of  words  for  the  expression  of  thought. 
(See  Intblleotual  Education.)  The  develop- 
ment of  language  in  a  child  should  not  outrun 
his  mental  development ;  it  should  at  first  follow, 
and  subsequently  accompany  it.  The  child,  from 
his  first  infancy,  has  a  tendency  to  give  some  kind 
of  expression  to  all  the  emotions  of  his  mind.  At 
first,  various  movements  of  the  body,  and  inartic- 
ulate sounds  serve  for  the  purpose ;  when  the 
perceptions  become  more  distinct,  the  child  looks 
around  for  more  definite  expressions,  and  finds 
them  in  the  word-language  of  those  who  sur- 
round  him.  If  the  child  nas  sound  organs  of 
speech,  the  task  of  the  educator,  at  first,  is  com- 
paratively easy.  An  artificial  plan  is  neither 
necessary  nor  practical ;  an  occasional  influence 
is  suflicient.  By  hearing  the  names  of  the  objects, 
actions,  qualities,  circumstances,  and  relations, 
which  he  perceives,  correctly  and  distinctly  pro- 
nounced, the  child  obtains  nis  first  knowledge  of 
words,  and  learns  to  associate  them  with  the 
designated  objects.  The  memory,  without  dif- 
ficulty, retains  a  large  number  of  words,  and 
frequent  practice  soon    leads    to    readiness  of 


speech.  Occasional  conversations  with  the  child 
on  the  objects  of  his  attention,  with  little  de- 
scriptions and  narratives,  afford  him  the  neces- 
sary material  for  expressing  the  combinations  of 
his  thoughts,  and  aid  in  the  development  of 
his  mind.  Where  the  cultivation  of  speech  is 
neglected  in  the  education  of  a  child,  the  intel- 
lectual development  is  likewise  retarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  attempt  to  force  unduly  the 
rapid  development  of  speech,  may  lead  to  vain 
and  thoughtless  garrulity,  or  to  a  production  of 
erroneous  representations  in  the  mind,  which  will 
obstruct  its  harmonious  development.  During 
this  first  stage  of  education,  the  mother  is  the 
child's  natur^  and  best  teacher  of  language,  and 
the  language  wluch  the  child  thus  learns  has 
justly  b^  called  the  "mother-tongue".  Home 
education  may  receive  a  useful,  and  m  many  cases 
a  very  desirable,  aid  in  a  good  kindergarten. 

The  instruction  provided  for  in  the  eommcHi 
schools  of  modem  times  aims  chiefly  at  perfect- 
ing the  pupil  in  his  vernacular  language.  The 
course  of  mstruction  to  this  end  embraces  ex- 
ercises in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  definitions, 
composition,  En^ish  grammar,  elocution,  etc. 
There  is  still  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
educators  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
each  of  these  branches,  and  as  to  the  relative 
position  which  each  of  them  should  occupy  in 
the  course  of  studies,  llu's  subject  is  nilly 
discussed  in  ihe  special  articles  devoted  to  the 
branches  of  instruction  just  enumerated.  AU 
educators,  however,  agree  in  regarding  it  as  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  school  education  to  give  to 
the  pupil  a  good  knowledge  of  his  vernacular 
language,  and  fluency  in  speaking  and  writing  it 
correcUy.  Even  in  those  branches  of  study 
which  neither  solely  nor  chiefly  aim  at  im- 
proving the  linguistic  knowledge  of  the  pupil, 
as  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc.,  every  edu- 
cator nowadays  requires  that  pupils  shall  be 
trained  in  the  correction  of  language,  and  taught 
to  avoid  common  errors  of  speech. — Nothing  is 
more  adapted  to  illustrate  the  great  progress 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  has 
been  made  in  the  education  of  mankind  tmn  the 
I  steadily  improving  methods  employed  in  teaching 
the  youth  of  civiBzed  countries  their  vernacular 
tongue.  At  Athens  and  Rome,  instruction  was 
given  to  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  gram- 
mar, but  it  was  mostly  limited  to  the  boys  of 
the  higher  classes.  Throughout  the  middle  ages, 
Latin  was  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  clss- 
ses  of  schools,  partly  because  the  popular  dialects 
had  not  yet  attained  the  degree  of  perfection 
needed  for  expressing  the  thought  of  scholars. 
Even  in  the  1 6th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,  the 
study  of  the  vernacular  language  made  but  very 
slow  progress,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  19tn 
centuiy  to  mature  plans  for  imparting  to  the  en- 
tire population  a  good  knowledge  of  meir  native 
tongues.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  in  ele- 
mentary knowledge  thus  achieved,  eoes  the  more 
general  demand  for  popular,  especially  periodical, 
titerature,  and  the  more  active  and  more  intel- 
ligent participation  of  the  masses  in  public  life. 
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There  are  some  countriee  in  which  the  entire 
native  population  speak  one  language;  others 
in  which  two,  three,  or  more  are  spoken  by  laige 
bodies  of  the  people.  Among  the  former  are 
Italy,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way ;  among  the  latter.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Holland,  Spain,  Bel^um,  Grermany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States.  In  Switzerland,  three  languages, — the 
German,  French,  and  Italian,  are,  to  some 
extent,  regarded  as  national  languages ;  in  all 
the  other  countries,  one  language  only  has  the 
character  of  a  national  language,  though  in  some 
cases,  as  in  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  it 
is  the  mother-tongue  of  only  a  minority  of  the 
population.  In  several  of  mefle  countries,  the 
question  to  what  extent  any  other  than  the  rul- 
ing language  shoidd  be  admitted  into  the  state 
schools  as  a  branch,  or  as  a  medium,  of  instruc- 
tion, has  led  to  animated  controversies,  which 
are  far  from  being  ended.  From  political  rea- 
sons, it  is  natural  that  the  union  of  an  entire 
people  in  the  bonds  of  one  common  language 
should  be  looked  upon  as  most  desirable ;  but, 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  it  will  always 
be  uiged  that,  however  desirable  the  universal 
knowledge  of  one  national  language  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country,  especially  a  large  coun- 
try, may  be,  the  principle  cannot  be  impugned 
that,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  education 
of  young  children  should  not  dispense  with  in- 
struction in  the  mother-tongue,  in  order  to  se- 
cure an  entire  co-operation  between  home  edu- 
cation and  school  education.  As  this  question 
equally  concerns  a  number  of  laive  countries,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  solution  may  oe  found  which 
will  reconcile  conflicting  claims. — Besides  the 
mother-tongue  and  the  national  language,  the 
two  classics^  and  the  principal  modem  languages 
are  very  extensively  studied  in  schools  of  a 
higher  grade.  The  classical  languages  have,  to  a 
la^e  extent,  lost  the  prominent  position  which 
they  formerly  occupied  in  most  scnemes  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  study  of  modem  languages,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  be  steadily  extending. 
From  a  pedagogical  point  of  view,  many  educa- 
tors urge  the  early  study  of  a  coffnate  language 
as  a  means  to  promote,  by  way  of  comparison,  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  the  native  lan- 
guage. From  a  business  or  practical  point  of 
view,  there  is  naturally  a  growing  demand  for 
instruction  in  the  languages  of  several  foreign 
countries.  ITie  treasures  of  the  English,  Ger- 
man, and  French  literatures  are  also  stimulating, 
in  an  increasing  ratio,  the  study,  in  many  coun- 
tries, of  those  three  languages,  which,  by  com- 
mon consent,  are  regarded  as  exceeding  all  others 
in  importance.  —  See  Marcel,  Language  as 
a  Means  of  Menial  Culture  and  International 
Communication  (2  vols.,  London,  1853) ;  and 
The  Study  of  Languages  (Lond.  and  N.  Y., 
1869);  Whftney,  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lmi- 
guage  (N.  Y.,  1875).  (See  also  Classical  Stud- 
ies, Grammar,  Modern  Languages,  and  the 
special  articles  on  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and 
French. 


liA  SAIjIiE,    Jean  Baptiste,   a  French 
priest  and  teacher,  bom  in  Reims,  April  30., 
1651 ;  died  in  Rouen,  April  7.,  1719.    In  1669, 
he    was  appointed  canon  of   the  cathedral  of 
Reims,  ana  afterwards  went  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  studies.    In  1671,  he  was  ordained  a. 
priest,  and  began  at  once  the  work  of  his  life, 
the  education  and  improvement  of  the  working 
classes.    His  first  project  was  the  obtaining  of  a. 
charter  for  a  sisterhood,  already  established   in 
his  native  place,  and  designed  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  poor  girls.  This  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a  similar  order  desired  to  promote  the 
education  of  bovs,  which  rapidly  spread  through- 
out France,  under  the  name  of  Brethren  of  the 
I  Christian  Schools.    The  distinctive  features  of 
'  his  system  were,  the  bringing  together  of  the 
'  teachers  in  a  common  residence,  the  use  of  the 
coarsest  food  and  raiment,  and  vows  of  the 
strictest  obedience  and  devotion,  during  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  three  years,  to  be  renewed 
afterwards  for  life  by  those  desiring  it.     No 
member  of  the  order  was  permitted  to  become  a 
priest;  and  to  prevent  any  aspirations  in  that 
direction,  Latin,  as  a  study,  was  forbidden  till 
the  age  of  thirty.  In  order  to  set  an  example  dt 
religious  poverty  to  his  followers,  he  renounced 
his  prebend,  distributed  his  money  in  alms,  and 
constantly  taught  in  the  schools.  After  some  per- 
secutions at  the  hands  of  secular  teachers,  he  pur- 
chased the  establishment  of  St.  Yon,  at  Rouen, 
which  afterwards  became  the  central  school  of 
the  order.    In  1868,  the  brotherhood  numbered 
10,000  teachers  and  300,000  pupils,  in  France; 
and  in  the   United   Stateis,    323  teachers  and 
15,000  pupils.    The  published  works  by  which 
La  Salle  is  best  known,  are :  Les  regies  de  la 
bienseance  et  de  la  civilite  chr4tienneSj  and  ic* 
douze  vertus  d'un  ban  maitre. 

liA  SALLE  COLLEGE,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  founded  in 
1863,  is  imder  the  control  of  the  Christian 
Brothers.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  varying 
from  310  to  320  per  quarter.  It  has  a  primary, 
an  academic,  a  commercial,  and  a  coUe^ate  de- 
partment. The  degrees  conferred  are  A.  B.,  B.  S^ 
and  A.  M.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  200  studenta 

e[  colle^te,  33  commercial,  and  93  academic), 
e  president  of  the  college  have  been,  Brother 
Oliver,  Brother  Noah,  Brother  Joachim,  and 
Brother  Stephen  (the  present  incumbent). 

LATIN  LAKQUAQE,  one  of  the  two  clas- 
sical languages,  which  as  the  language  of  one  of 
the  greatest  empiric  of  the  world,  and  of  one  <^ 
the  richest  of  literatmnes,  and  subsequently  as 
the  official  language  of  the  Catholic  cnurch,  the 
literary  language  of  western  Europe,  and  the 
mother  of  the  Romanic  languages,  has  been 
among  the  foremost  agents  in  developing  modem 
civilization.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Lat- 
ins, or  inhabitants  of  Latium,  in  central  Italy^ 
by  whom  it  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been 
spoken  as  early  as  fifteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  According  to  the  researches 
of  modem  philology,  the  Latin  is  one  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Old  Italic  language,  which. 
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with  the  Greek,  German,  Sanskrit,  and  others, 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  divisions  into 
which  the  Indo-Gbrmanic  languages  (q.  v.)  are 
divided.  The  close  resemblance  of  the  Latin, 
as  well  as  the  other  (Umbro-Samnitic)  branch 
of  the  Old  Italic  language,  to  the  Greek  has  led 
some  philologists  to  assume  that  both  the  Italic 
and  the  Greek  language  sprung  from  one  branch, 
now  lost,  which  was  co-ordinate  with  the  San- 
skrit, German,  and  other  divisions  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic.  The  subjection  of  Italy  to  the  rule  of 
Rome,  which  was  situated  in  Latium,  gradufdly 
made  Latin  the  language  of  all  Italy.  After  the 
name  of  the  people  to  whom  it  owes  its  eminent 
position  in  history,  it  has  also  been  called  the 
Boman  language.  For  a  long  time,  the  Komans 
remained  without  a  literature,  the  eariiest  work 
which  is  now  extant  dating  about  240  B.  0.  Of 
ihe  preceding,  ante-literary  period  of  the  lan- 
guage nothing  is  now  left  but  a  few  fragments 
of  the  Salian  sonss,  of  the  chant  of  the  Arval 
brethren,  and  of  me  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  be- 
sides a  few  epitaphs.  During  the  next  two 
centuries,  Latin  literature  was  gradually  devel- 
oped, until,  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  it  reached 
its  classic  period.  Though  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  elegant  language  of  the  educated 
classes  (lingua  urhana,  ttrbanilas)  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  common  and  lower  classes  of  the 
people  (lingua  rustica  or  vulgariSy  rusUdtas) 
was  early  and  broadly  drawn,  the  literary  lan- 
guage was  and  remained  substantially  the  same ; 
and  the  natives  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  and 
northern  Africa  among  the  Roman  writers  used 
the  same  language  as  the  natives  of  the  city, 
although,  in  regard  to  the  spoken  language,  the 
latter  daimed  the  same  prerogative  as  the  mod- 
em Parisians  in  regard  to  French.  In  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  linguistic  mate- 
rial was  considerably  enlai^ged  by  means  of  com- 
pounds and  derivatives ;  m  the  course  of  the 
second  century,  the  admiasion  of  a  lai^  number 
of  archaic,  ante-Ciceronian  words  and  forms  and 
of  Grecisms,  put  an  end  to  the  classic  period  of 
Roman  literature.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  the  purity  of  the  language  and  lit- 
erature rapidly  declined.  The  language  of  the 
common  people  invaded  the  literary  language, 
provincialisms  and  Grecisms  became  more  and 
more  frequent ;  and  although  there  was  a  revival 
of  pure  Latin  in  the  literature  of  the  fourth  and 
fiftn  centuries,  the  spoken  language,  in  constant 
contact  with,  and  under  the  influence  of,  the 
tongues  of  the  barbaric  conquerors  of  the  em- 
pire, gradually  succumbed  to  that  series  of  gram- 
nrnti^  and  verbal  changes  which  formed  the 
transition  into  the  Romanic  languages.  In  the 
mean  while,  Latin  had  become  the  litui^ical  and 
official  language  of  the  Christian  Church;  and,  as 
the  modem  languages  which  arose  in  different 
countries  of  Europe  remained  for  centuries  de- 
void of  a  literary  character,  Latin  became  the 
common  language  of  the  schools  and  literatures  of 
western  Europe.  It  was  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion, not  only  m  the  convent,  and  in  the  cathedral 
and  coUegiate  schools,  but  also  in  the  town 


schools,  which  in  the  12th  century,  began  to  arise 
by  the  side  of,  and  frequently  in  opposition  to, 
the  church  schools.  It  was  this  latter  dass  of 
schools  for  which  the  name  Latin  schools  (q.  v.) 
came  into  use.    llie  Latin  of  the  middle  ages 

iLdtinitas  media  and  Latinitas  hifima)  was 
ar  inferior  to  that  of  the  classic  period  of  Ro- 
man literature ;  and,  from  the  6th  to  the  14th 
century,  not  one  writer  can  be  found  who,  for 
the  elegance  of  his  diction,  can  be  r^arded  as 
a  classic.  The  revival  of  classical  studies  in  the 
14th  and  loth  centuries  caused,  in  literature, 
a  return  from  the  Latin  of  the  Church  to  tho 
language  of  Cicero  and  the  Augustan  age,  which 
many  writers  of  that  period  strove,  with  some 
success,  to  reproduce  in  its  classic  puritv.  The 
Reformation,  in  the  16th  century,  banished  the 
use  of  Latin  from  divine  service  in  Protestant 
churches ;  but  Latin  schools  were  as  rigorously 
maintained  in  Protestant  as  in  Cathohc  coim- 
tries.  The  speaking  of  Latin  was  common 
among  the  citizens  and  mechanics  of  towns; 
and  it  is  reported  of  the  family  of  the  learned 
printer  Henry  Stephens  that  not  only  his  wife, 
but  even  his  domestics  talked  Latin.  Special 
importance  was  attributed  to  the  speaking  of 
Latin  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits;  and  also 
in  Protestant  states,  like  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
the  gymnasia  were,  and  partly  stiU  are,  expected 
to  train  their  pupils  in  speaking  and  writing  Lat- 
in. In  modem  times,  the  growing  opposition 
to  the  privileged  position  of  classio&l  studies  in 
the  educational  systems  of  civilized  nations,  has 
diminished  the  study  of  Latin  as  well  as  tliat  of 
Greek,  but  the  former  still  maintains  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and,  even  in 
the  present  century,  though  in  a  decreasing  ratio, 
is  still  used  in  scientific  works.  As  the  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy  it  began  to  give  way  to 
the  French  m  the  course  of  the  17th  century; 
but,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  it  was  still,  in 
the  18th  century,  the  language  of  the  educated 
classes  and  of  political  life.  Thus,  the  Hun' 
ganan  Diet,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
received  Maria  Theresa,  when  she  personally  ap* 
peered  to  ask  its  support,  with  the  memorable 
acclamation :  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostra  Maria 
Theresia.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Latin 
maintains  unimpaired  the  high  authority  ac- 
corded to  it  as  the  lanmiage  of  the  Church ;  and, 
as  such,  it  is  still  used  oy  the  Pope  in  his  com- 
munications with  the  bishops  and  church  mem- 
bers of  ^  nationdities,  ana  by  the  councils  of 
the  Church  in  their  discussions  and  decrees. 

The  Latin  alphabet  derives  a  special  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  adopted  for  the 
English  language  and  all  the  Romanic  languages, 
and  has  thus  l^ome  the  medium  of  written  ex- 
pression for  the  thought  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
civilized  world.  Its  early  history  is  still  far  from 
being  fully  elucidated;  but  recent  researches, 
especially  those  of  Kiichhofi  (Abhandlungen  der 
Academic  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  1863) 
have  shed  considerable  light  on  the  subject.  It 
is  now  commonly  assumed  that  the  Latin  charac- 
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ters  are  the  offspring  of  the  jEolo-Doric  variety 
of  the  Greek  alphatet.  According  to  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  the  number  of  letters  in  the  old  Lat- 
in was  21,  but  only  20  appear  in  the  earliest 
documents.  One  letter  appears,  therefore,  to 
have  disappeared,  which,  according  to  Mommsen 
and  Lenormant,  was  Z.  The  letter  C,  as  its 
place  in  the  alphabet,  as  well  as  its  early  i)ro- 
nunciation,  indicates,  was  originally  identical 
with  the  Greek  F;  as  it  gr^ually  assumed 
the  sound  K,  it  caused  the  introduction  of  the 
letter  Q,  which  was  not  in  the  earliest  alphabet, 
as  well  as  the  disappearance  of  the  letter  K, 
which  maintained  itself  in  only  a  very  few  ab- 
breviations. In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of 
latin,  grammarians,  until  late  in  the  present 
century,  were  accustomed  to  remark  that  the  an- 
cient mode  of  pronouncing  it  was  almost  whoUv 
lost,  and  that  modern  scholars  had  applied  to  it 
those  principles  which  regulate  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  their  own  languages.  The  obscurity  in 
which  Latin  pronimciation  was  believed  to  be 
enveloped,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  removed 
by  the  learned  works  of  Ooresen  (Ueber  Aus- 
sprache^  Vocalismus  u/id  Betonung  der  lateini- 
scken  Sprache,  2  vols.,  2d  edit.,  1868 — 70)  and 
others ;  and  the  leading  representatives  of  Latin 
philology  are  approachmg  a  remarkable  unanim- 
ity in  regard  to  this  subject.  It  is  regarded  as 
probable  that  the  Latin  vowels  had  about  the 
same  sound  as  the  corresponding  vowels  have  in 
the  Italian  and  German  alphabets,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  o,  which  may  have  resembled  more  the 
flound  of  that  letter  in  lord,  than  in  note.  The 
y,  which  only  occurs  in  words  of  Greek  origin, 
sounds  like  the  Greek  v,  the  German  11,  and  the 
French  u.  In  pronouncing  each  of  tiie  diph- 
thongs, the  Romans  distinctly  uttered  both  of 
the  vowels  composing  it.  Thus  in  neuter  each  of 
the  two  vowels  was  distinctly  heard,  just  as  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong  in  the 
modem  Italian  and  Portuguese.  The  letter  c 
was  always  pronounced  like  k ;  the  g  was  always 
hard  as  in  give ;  final  m  had  an  obscure  sound, 
perhaps  the  nasal  sound  of  the  French,  as  in 
nom ;  8  was  always  like  the  Spanish  s,  having 
the  sound  of  S8  in  miss ;  and  ph,  ch,  th  were,  as 
the  characters  indicate,  pronounced  as  the  as- 
pirates p,  ky  and  t  In  its  rules  for  accentuation 
and  the  quantity  of  syllables,  the  Latin  resembles 
the  Greek ;  and  it  was  thereby,  like  its  classic  sis- 
ter, enabled  to  develop  in  its  poetry  a  rhythmical 
form  which  by  far  exceeds,  m  pomt  of  beauty, 
any  thing  that  is  found  in  any  modem  language. 
The  inflectional  part  of  the  language,  both  in 
the  declension  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and 
numerals,  and  in  the  conjugation  oi  verbs,  also 
characterized  the  Latin  at  first  sight  as  a  sister 
of  the  Greek,  having  many  points  of  resem- 
blance. We  meet  with  striking  similarities  in  the 
rules  pertaining  to  cases,  numbers,  genders,  per- 
sons, voices,  and  modes,  together  with  extensive 
verbal  aflSnities.  The  later  development  of  liter- 
ature among  the  Romans  deprived  the  Latin 
of  many  of  the  forms  which  still  distinguish 
the  Greekj  and  gave  to  the  language  a  touch 


of  that  utilitarian  character  which  characterized 
the  people.  Thus,  there  is  no  dual  number,  no 
middle  voice  distinguuhed  in  its  form  from  the 
passive,  uid  no  optative  mood.  Besides,  in  both 
the  active  and  the  passive  voice  of  the  Latin 
verb,  there  are  fewer  tense-forms  than  are  found 
in  the  Greek.  An  additional  case  in  the  deden- 
sion  of  singular  nouns — the  ablative  (which  of 
all  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  the  Latin  and 
Old  Bactrian  alone  have  preserved),  is  a  small 
offset  in  favor  of  the  Latin,  as  far  as  fullneas  of 
inflectional  forms  is  concerned. 

The  study  of  Latin  is  generally  begun  by  En- 
glish students  at  an  early  age.    It  almost  invari- 
ably precedes  that  of  the  Greek,  and  generally 
the  study  of  any  foreign  modem  language.    In 
many  cases,  the  study  of  English  grammar  is 
either  entirely  postponed  in  favor  of  latin,  or 
only  its  most  elementanr  rules  are  taught.     At 
the  outset,  the  student  becomes  aware  uiat  he  is 
entering  a  new  world  of  thoudbt.    The  noons 
which  he  has  met  with  in  his  English  reading, 
he  has  found  to  be  subject  to  but  very  few 
changes.    When  the  word  faiher  was  \xaed  in  a 
possessive  sense,  it  became  father's;  if  used  in 
the  plural,  fathers  ;  and  in  the  plural  and  pos- 
sessive, faihei's\    AH  the  various  relations,  ex- 
cept the  possessive,  which  a  noim,  either  in  the 
singular  or  plural  number,  may  occupy  ii^  re- 
gara  to  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  he  nnds^  are 
expressed  by  means  of  pr^ositions ;  as,  ^  /A« 
father y  to  me  father,  with  the  father,  etc     The 
Latin  grammar  presents  to  hun  quite  an  array 
of  different  forms  ;  as,  pater,  patris,  patri,  par 
trem,  etc.    Thus  he  sees  that  the  modifications 
of  thought  which  in  English  are  chiefly  expressed 
by  means  of  prepositions,  are  indicated  in  Latin 
by  the  varying  inflections  of  the  root.    It  re- 
quires considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
youthful  scholar  to  grasp  this  new  idea,  and  it  is 
easily  seen  that  this  effort  must  tend  to  develi^ 
and  strengthen  the  thinking  powers  of  the  stu- 
dent.— However  much  the  methods  of  teaching 
Latin  may  differ  in  certain    details,    no    one 
should  disuse  with  a  thorough  drilling  in  the 
inflectional  part  of  the   langi^^  and  in   the 
principal  rules  of  syntax.    Exercises  in  tianslat- 
ing  from  Latin  into  English,  and  from  Englii^ 
into  Latin,  are  now  quite  generally  connected 
with  the  very  first  grammar  lessons.    In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  modem  educational 
writers,  th^  exercises  in  translation  are  now, 
from  the  b^zinnin^,  very  properly  given  in  most 
of  the  text-books  in  the  shape  of  complete  sen- 
tences.   As  it  is  the  desire  of  every  teacher  to 
prepare  his  pupils  for  the  reading  of  the  Latin 
classics,  a  selection  of  the  translation  exercises 
from  classic  writers  has  obvious  advantages.  The 
mastery  system,  proposed  by  T.  Frendeigast,  in 
The  Mastery  qf  Languages   (London,    1872), 
inverts  this  process,  by  requiring  the  pupils  to 
study  sentences  instead  of  words,  committing  to 
memory  carefully  constructed  expressions,  and 
learning  the  inflectional  forms  by  comparison. 
This  process  approximates  to  the  natural  method 
of  learning  language,  and,  it  is  contended^  leads 
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to  a  fluenpy  and  ease  in  its  use  which  cannot  be 
.acquired  in  any  other  way.  (See  R.  H.  Quick, 
First  Steps  in  TeacJiing  a  Foreign  Language, 
London,  1875.)  In  the  system  of  T.  K.  Arnold 
(q.  v.),  the  inflectional  jpeculiarities  are  learned 
gradually,  as  in  the  OUendorff  system,  and  al- 
most the  first  step  taken  by  the  pupil  is  an  ex- 
ercise in  construction. — The  very  large  extent  to 
which  words  of  Latin  origin  have  been  re- 
<!eived  into  English  can  he  turned  to  great 
4idvantage  by  the  intelligent  teacher.  But  few 
words  will  be  met  with  m  the  Latin  exercises, 
which  are  not  etymologically  related  to  words 
in  the  English  dictionary ;  and  a  constant  ref- 
erence to  this  kinship  not  only  facilitates  the 
acquisition  by  the  student  of  a  copious  Latin 
vocabulary,  but  at  the  same  time  enlar^  his 
knowledge  of  Knglish.  llie  introduction  of 
joung  students  who  have  sufficiently  mastered 
the  elements  of  the  language,  to  the  Latin  clas- 
sics is  considerably  obstructed  by  the  want  of 
good  juvenile  works  in  the  literature  of  Rome.  If 
that  literature  ever  had  its  Barbaulds  and  Edse- 
worths,  their  fame  has  perished  with  their  works. 
The  books  which  for  centuries  have  been  the  first 
to  be  read  in  Latin  schools, — Cornelius  Nepos 
and  Caesar,  were  certainly  not  written  for  boys 
and  girls.  Even  in  Rome,  they  were  as  little  read 
by  children  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  years,  as  om* 
-cnildren  of  that  age  are  expected  to  read  Shake- 
speare, Gibbon,  or  Macaulay ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
undoubtedly  a  pertinent  question,  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view,  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  common  sense  to  expect  English  boys  and 
girls  to  read  and  appreciate  writers  whom  the 
jouth  of  the  same  age  in  their  own  country 
would  have  found  too  difficult  to  understana. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made,  in  modem 
times,  to  supply  this  want,  and  to  provide  young 
Latin  students  with  suitable  reading.  Sometimes 
modem  imitations  of  the  ancient  Latin  have  been 
selected  for  the  purpose.  Such,  for  example,  is 
Willymot's  Century  of  Malarinus  Corderius  Col- 
loquies, long  familiarly  known  in  Scotland  under 
the  name  ofCorderi/.  Certain  portions  of  the  dia- 
logues of  Erasmus  nave  the  same  object  in  view. 
Ab  the  most  successful  attempt  of  the  kind,  many 
Latin  scholars  regard  a  little  work  entitled  De 
Viris  lUustribus  Urbis  RomoE,  and  commonly 
known  in  the  United  States  as  Viri  Romce,  by 
L'Homond,  a  French  professor  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  work  contains  the  most  interest- 
ing stories  related  by  Livy,  Valerius  Maximus, 
Florus,  and  other  eminent  writers,  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  very  words  of  those  writers,  and 
IS  stiU  extensively  used  in  the  United  States 
Great  Britain,  France,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in 
Germany.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to 
epitomize  special  Latin  classics  for  the  use  of 
young  students;  thus,  in  recent  times,  an  epitome 
of  Caesar,  prepared  by  Dr.  Woodford,  classical 
master  in  Madras  College,  St.  Andrews,  has  been 
in  extensive  use.  Many  of  the  Latin  readers  also 
<x>ntain  attempts  of  this  kind. — The  number  of 
latin  classics  which  are  commonly  read  in  col- 
leges and  schools,  is  quite  small.    Nepos,  Csesar, 


Cicero,  Sallust,  livy,  and  Tacitus,  among  the 
prose  writers;  and  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid 
among  the  poets,  are  universally  regarded  as  the 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  If  we  add  to 
them  the  names  of  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius, 
Catullus,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  Hirtius,  and  the 
unknown  authors  of  the  works  De  hello  Afri- 
cano,  De  beUoAlejsandrino,  De  hello  Hispaniensi, 
and  Ad  Herennium,  of  the  time  before  Christ, 
and  Phaedrus,  Valerius  Maximus,  Velleius, 
Mela,  Curtius,  Persius,  the  two  Senecas,  Lucan, 
Juvenal,  Quintilian,  Pliny,  Florus,  Suetonius, 
Gellius,  Justin,  and  Eutropius,  of  the  time 
after  Christ,  we  have  named  all  the  writers  of 
ancient  Rome  to  whose  works  the  Latin  reading 
of  at  least  ninety  nine  out  of  every  hundred 
students  is  restricted  both  during  and  after 
their  school  years ;  and  the  vocabulary  of  these 
is,  therefore,  very  properly  regarded  by  the  au- 
thors of  modem  school  dictionaries  as  furnishing 
all  the  words  embraced  within  the  scope  of  their 
works.  The  reading  of  Latin  classics  constitutes 
the  principal  part  of  the  study  of  Latin  wher- 
ever it  is  pursued,  except  when  only  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin  etymology  are  taught  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  structure  of  Fjiglish. 
(For  further  remarks  on  the  methods  of  reading 
Latin  authors,  see  Classical  Studies.)  As  the 
advantages  which  are  expected  to  accrue  from  a 
reading  of  the  Latin  classics  must  depend  on 
the  pupil's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language, 
the  study  of  grammar  and  the  practice  of  trans- 
lating from  the  vernacular  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage should  be  continued  throughout  the  course. 
Whatever  portion  of  the  whole  time  of  a  course 
of  instruction  may  be  assigned  to  Latin,  after 
the  study  has  been  begun,  it  should  be  con- 
tinued without  intermption  until  the  course  is 
completed. —  Whether  exercises  in  Latin  con- 
versation, in  ori^al  Latin  composition,  and  in 
Latin  versification,  should  be  adopted  in  a 
course  of  Latin  study  in  colleges  and  classical 
schools,  is  obviously  dependent  on  the  amount 
of  time  which  is  aUowed  for  this  study.  This 
point  is  now  more  tlian  ever  a  subject  of  an- 
imated controversy  among  educators.  The 
physical  sciences,  which,  in  modem  times,  have 
made  progress  far  exceeding  the  boldest  ex- 
pectations of  former  centimes,  present  claims 
to  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction of  every  grade  of  schools,  which  are,  on 
all  sides,  regarded  as  entitled  at  least  to  a  serious 
consideration.  The  concessions  which  have 
been  made  to  these  claims,  have  greatly  affected 
the  place  formerly  assigned  to  Latin.  It  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  general  medium  of  instruction 
in  schools  of  a  higher  grade;  and  fluency  of  Latin 
expression,  either  in  speaking  or  writing,  is  now- 

I  adays  rarely  met  with,  except  among  Catholic 
priests,  who  acquire  it  for  ecclesiasticarpurposes, 

'  and  at  the  universities  of  Germany  and  other 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  where  the  can- 
didates for  the  academic  doctorate  still  continue, 
in  many  cases,  to  write  the  required  essay,  and 
to  defend  proposed  theses,  in  Latin.  In  order 
to  obtain  this  proficiency,  the  German  gymnasium 
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provides  a  course  in  I^tin  extending  through 
nine  veare,  the  number  of  houn*  devoted  to  it 
weekly  being,  for  the  first  seven  years,  10,  and 
for  the  last  two,  8.  There  are  few  learned 
institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  which  deem  it  advisable  to  require  so 
large  an  amount  of  the  student's  time  for  the 
study  of  Latin ;  since  the  ability  to  speak  and 
write  it  with  fluency  is  no  longer  reckoned 
among  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  shorter  course.  While  the  amount  of  time 
which,  in  various  courses  of  instruction,  may 
profitably  be  given  to  I^atin  is  now,  and  will  long 
continue,  an  open  question,  intelligent  educa- 
tors will  not  nnd  it  difficult,  when  once  the 
amount  of  time  has  been  determined,  to  adjust 
the  course  of  instruction  to  it.  Great  mistakes 
are  still  made  in  this  respect  in  many  classical 
schools.  Where  the  most  difficult  Latin  authors 
are  read  by  students  who  are  not  familiar  with 
declensions  or  conjugations,  or  where  original 
Latin  compositions  are  required  from  students 
who  are  unable  to  translate  simple  sentences 
without  mistake,  the  Latin  course  may  safely  be 
pronounced  to  have  been  wholly  useless  for  the 
training  of  the  mind,  and  the  time  given  to  it, 
to  have  been  entirely  wasted.  The  practice  of 
requiring  Latin  addresses  to  be  delivered,  by  stu- 
dents who  cannot  translate  correctly,  to  audiences 
among  whom  there  may  not  be  a  single  person 
who  understands  the  address,  is  exce^uglv  ab- 
surd. One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  clas- 
sical studies,  John  Stuart  Mill,  severely  reprehends 
the  English  schools  in  which  "the  most  precious 
years  of  early  life  may  be  irreparably  squandered 
m  learning  to  write  bad  Latin  and  Greek  verses." 
The  grammatical  treatment  of  the  I^tin  lan- 
guage is  believed  to  have  originated  with  Crates 
MaUotes,  a  Greek  embassador  of  king  Attains  of 
Pergamus ;  but  nothing  definite  is  known  of  his 
labors.  The  first  grammarian  of  whose  work 
valuable  remains  have  been  preserved  to  us  was 
M.  Terentius  Varro  (died  27  B.  C),  who  was  dis- 
tinguished as  the  most  learned  of  Romans.  Among 
the  numerous  grammatical  writers  who  succeeded 
him,  Donatus,  in  the  fourth,  and  Priscianus  in 
the  sixth,  century  were  especially  celebrated;  and 
their  works  served,  in  some  respects,  as  the  basis 
of  all  later  works.  A  new  period  in  the 
history  of  Latin  philolo^  began  with  the  revival 
of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  and  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing.  For  some  time,  Italy  re- 
mained the  chief  seat  of  Latin  scholarship,  but, 
in  the  16th  and  1 7th  centuries,  it  was  outstripped 
^  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Germany. 
The  Jjatinists  of  Holland  distinguished  them- 
selves by  introducing  a  strictly  scientific  method 
into  I^atin  philology.  Richard  I^ntley,  of  Eng- 
land, became  the  Sther  of  the  science  of  verbal 
criticism.  In  Germany,  the  efforts  of  Emesti, 
lleyne,  Wolff,  and  others,  caused  an  entire  reor- 
ganization of  I^tin  studies,  which  gradually 
led,  in  the  course  of  the  19th  century,  to  the 
acknowledged  superiority  of  the  German  Latin- 
ists.  The  most  notable  German  contributions 
to  Latin  lexicography  (see  Diction abies),  are  the 


comprehensive  dictionaries  by  Freund,  GeoiceSr 
and  IClotz,  the  school  dictionaries  by  IngenJeT^ 
Georges,  Heinichen.  Kreussler,  the  etymological 
dictionaries  by  Schwenck,  and  Vanicek  fl874), 
besides  a  number  of  special  dictionaries  for  the 
poets,  the  sources  of  jurisprudence,  the  histori- 
ans, and  for  every  Latin  work  that  is  com- 
monly read  in  schools.  Latin  grammars  in 
the  German  language  have  been  written  Inr 
Zumpt  (13th  ed.,  1874;  shorter  grammar,  9th 
ed.,  1866);  Madvig  (3d  ed.,  1875 ;  shorter  gram- 
mar, 1857);  Bei^r  (9thed.,1875);EUendt  (16th 
ed.,  1876);  EUhner  (Sckulgrammatik,  5th  ed., 
1861 ;  memenUtrgrammatikj  38th  ed.,  1875)  ; 
Lattmann  and  MtiUer  (Schulgrammatiki  3d  ed., 
1872  ;  Kurzgefasste  Grammatik,  3d  ed.,  1872); 
Middendorf  and  Grater  (8th  ed.,  1870);  Siberti 
(SchtUgrammalik,  21st  ed.,  1873);  J.  Schultz 
(Sjjrachlehre,  8th  ed.,  1 874  ;  Kleine  Sj/rachfehre^ 
14th  ed.,  1875);  and  a  host  of  others.  An  alpha- 
betical list  of  all  the  Latin  grammars,  dictionaries, 
chrestomathies,  and  other  books  relating  to  the 
Latin  language  which  have  been  pubushed  in 
ilermany  since  1750,  is  given  in  Engelmann, 
BihUothecaPhilologica(M  ed.,  1 853) .—llie  most 
celebrated  of  former  lexicographers  were  Cale- 
pino,  Robert  Stephens,  Facciolati,  and  Forcd- 
lini.  (8ee  Dictionaries.)  In  England,  and  suh- 
sequently  also  in  the  United  States,  the  Latm 
lexicon  of  Ainsworth  (1736)  became  ihe  most 
popular  work  of  this  class.  Of  the  English  and 
American  works  published  in  the  present  century, 
Leveretts  lexicon  (1836^  announces  itself  as 
an  "  abridgment  of  Facciolati  and  Forcellini,  with 
improvements  drawn  from  Scheller  and  Ltine- 
mann";  the  lexicon  of  Andrews  (1856)  is  based 
on  Freund  ;  that  of  W.  Smith  (1855),  on  For- 
cellini and  Freund ;  that  of  Riddle  and  Arnold 
(American  edition  by  Anthon),on  Geoi^ges ;  that 
of  Crooks  and  Schem  (1857),  on  Ingerslev. 
Other  latin-English  dictionaries  have  been  com- 
piled by  Beard,  Bullions,  Entick,  Gardner,  White, 
and  Young. — Among  the  Latin  grammars  used 
in  American  and  English  schools,  besides  trans- 
lations of  the  grammars  of  Zumpt,  Madvig,  and 
others,  are  those  of  Adam  (formerly  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  American  schools;  new  edi- 
tion by  Gould,  by  Fish,  and  by  others),  Allen, 
(ireenou^,  Andrews  and  Stoddard,  Anthon, 
Arnold,  Bartholomew,  Bingham,  Brooks,  Bruns,. 
Bullions,  dark,  Dillaway,  Fischer,  Gildersleve, 
Goodrich,  Grant,  Donaldson  (complete  Latin 
Grammar,  3d  ed.,  1867  ;  one  of  the  best),  Hark- 
ness  now  extensively  used  in  American  colleses,. 
Harrison,  Key  (3d  ed.,  1862),  McOlintock,  Mor- 
ris, Roby  (2  vols.,  1871—4,  one  of  the  best),. 
Rose,  Ross,  Ruddiman,  W.  Smith,  Spencer, 
Thompson,  Waddell,  and  Weale.  An  excellent 
introduction  to  a  philological  study  of  the  Latin, 
is  Donaldson's  Varronianns  (3d  ed.,  I860).  A 
comparative  grammar  of  Latin  and  Greek  has 
been  written  by  L  Meyer  ( Vergleichende  Gram^ 
mattk  der  griechischen  und  lateinischen  Sprackef 
2  vols,  1861—5).  The  relation  of  Latin  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  is 
fully  elucidated  in  the  comparative  grammars 
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of  Bopp  and  Schleicher.  (See  Indo-Germanic 
Lanouagbs). — ^There  are  numerous  editions  of 
every  Latin  writer  that  is  usually  read  in  schools, 
with  English  notes,  and  in  many  cases  with  a 
special  yocabulary.  Collective  editions  of  the 
Latin  authors  read  in  schools,  accordinj^  to  a  imi- 
form  plan,  are,  among  others,  the  Sibliotkeca 
Glassica,  under  the  dircction  of  G.  Long  and  A. 
J.  Macleane  (London, since  1854) ;  the  (Sarendon 
Press  Series,  which  counts  among  its  contribu- 
tors Moberley,  Elhs,  W.  and  G.  Ramsay,  Prichard, 
Bernard,  W^ord,  Browning,  Wickham,  Lee- 
Wamer(Oxford);  the  Catena  Ulassicartmi,  under 
the  direction  of  Holmes  and  Bi^  (London) ; 
the  series  published  by  (^hase  and  ^uart  (Phila- 
delphia) ;  the  editions  of  several  of  the  classics  by 
Allen  and  Greenough,  Andrews,  Anthon,  Brooks, 
Harkness,  Schmitz,  Weale,  and  others.  The  best 
collections  of  this  kind  in  Germany  are  those 
published  at  Berlin,  under  the  direction  of 
Sauppe  and  Haupt,  and  at  Leipsic,  by  the  firm 
of  Teubner.  The  latter,  in  1876,  consisted  of  61 
volumes. — Histories  of  Roman  literature  have 
been  published  by  KloXz  (Leipsic,  1845);  Thomp- 
son (London,  1852) ;  Browne  (London,  1853)  ; 
Munk  (BerUn,  1861) ;  Bahr  (3  vols.,  4th  ed., 
Carlsruhe,  1867) ;  Bemhardy  (Brunswick,  5th 
ed.,  1872);  Teuffel  (3d.  ed.,  Leipsic,  1876 ;  Engl. 
transl.^London,  1873). 

LATIN  SCHOOLS,  a  name  dven,  in  several 
German  states  as  well  as  in  the  Netherlands,  to 
a  class  of  secondary  schools.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  Latin  was  formerly,  in  these 
schools,  llie  most  prominent  branch,  ana  generally 
even  the  medium,  of  instruction.  These  schools 
gradually  developed  out  of  the  "trivial  schools," 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  sprung  up 
in  many  towns  by  the  side  of,  or  even  in  opposi- 
tion to,  the  convent  schools,  and  the  cathedral  and 
collegiate  schools.  The  name  Lo/msc^oo^  did  not 
come  into  general  use,  but  alternated  with  that  of 
particular  school.  When,  in  the  1 6th  century,  the 
word  gymnasiiiniy  and  (more  rarelv)  po^daqo- 
gium  was  applied  to  those  Latin  scnods  which 
were  completely  organized,  and  prepared  their 
pupils  for  the  university,  the  name  Latin  school 
was  commonly  reserved  for  the  lower  half  of  the 
institution.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  (as  in 
Halle),  has  a  complete  gymnasium  retained  the 
name  Latin  school,  which  is  now  ^nerally  on 
the  wane.  In  Prussia,  no  distinctive  name  is 
any  longer  given  to  the  lower  classes  of  a  com- 
plete gymnasium ;  and  schools  containing  only 
the  lower  classes  of  a  gymnasium,  are  called 
progymnasia.  The  lai^gest  proportion  of  these 
schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Wtlr- 
temberg,  where  many  of  them  have  only  one 
or  two  teachers.  In  Bavaria,  the  name  is  still 
given  to  the  five  lower  classes  of  the  classical 
gymnasium,  which  is  there  called  Sttidienanstalt, 
and  also  to  those  schools  which  only  contain 
the  five  lower  gymnasial  classes.  In  the  Nether- 
lands, the  difference  between  Latin  schools  and 
rinasia  is  not  defined.  (See  Netheblands.) 
the  United  States,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  such  schools  is  the  public  Latin  school  of 
Boston. 


LAW  SCHOOLS  have  been  in  use  as  a 
means  of  education  for  the  bar,  almost  from  the 
time  when  the  bar  first  became  a  recognized 
profession.  In  ancient  times,  the  schools  of 
Rome,  Berytus,  and  Constantinople,  with  some 
of  minor  importance,  were  the  recognized  nurs- 
eries of  the  legal  profession.  The  most  eminent 
of  the  Roman  jurists  taught  in  these  schools. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  one  such 
school  remained  at  Ravenna  up  to  a  period  not 
very  long  before  the  revival  of  the  law;  if,  inde^, 
it  was  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  germ  from 
which  the  famous  school  of  Bologna  afterwards 
sprung.  From  the  time  of  Imerius,  early  in  the 
12th  century,  the  history  of  European  juris- 
prudence has  been  identified  with  that  of  the 
schools  of  law,  in  the  states  of  modem  Europe. 
At  present,  upon  that  continent,  the  law  schools 
of  the  various  universities  are  the  recognized 
portals  of  the  legal  profession,  and  of  the 
bench.  In  England,  legal  education  was,  at  first, 
conducted  in  we  same  method.  The  arrival  of 
Vacarius,  an  Italian  teacher  of  law,  at  Oxford, 
in  the  reiffn  of  Stephen,  marks  the  introduction 
of  scientific  jurisprudence  into  England.  He  con- 
tinued to  teach  for  a  period  not  definitely  ascer- 
tained, but  long  enough  to  found  a  school  which 
has  left,  in  its  glosses  and  other  le^  writings, 
considerable  traces  of  its  existence.  The  Inns  of 
Court,  at  London,  were  probably  intended,  in  the 
first  place,  as  rivals  of  this  civilian  school,  and 
were  devoted,  from  the  beginning,  to  instruction 
in  the  common  law.  Durine  their  flourishing 
period  as  schools,  the  atten&nce  of  students 
there  was  very  large,  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  kingdom. 
The  well-known  account  given  by  Fortescue  (in 
his  treatise  Be  laudibus  legum  Anglicty  cap.  49.) 
of  the  life,  and  mode  of  instruction  in  these 
schools,  proves  the  importance  of  the  position 
which  they  held  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
mode  ofpreparation  for  the  English  bar  of  that 
time.  Their  activity  in  this  respect  seems  to 
have  been  at  its  heignt  about  the  time  of  For- 
tescue, or  in  the  15th  century.  In  the  161^, 
they  became  rather  places  of  gaiety ;  and  the 
readership  and  other  offices  were  perverted  to 
means  of  ostentatious  display.  The  nmnber  of 
students  declined;  and,  from  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  the  course  of  instruction  in 
them  ceased  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
form.  Education  for  the  bEir  was,  henceforth, 
conducted  in  the  offices  of  special  pleaders,  con- 
veyancers, and  other  practicing  lawyers ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  present  generation  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  have  again  made  the  effort  to 
resume  their  original  function.  The  Inner 
Temple  led  the  way  in  this  reform,  by  establish- 
ing, in  1833,  two  lecturerships,  one  of  common 
law  and  equity,  the  other  of  general  jurispru- 
dence and  mtemational  law.  The  latter  was  filled 
by  John  Austin,  whose  lectures,  though  only  the 
first  six  were  published  in  his  life-time,  have  since 
exerted  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  revival 
of  scientific  jurisprudence  in  England  (Lectures 
on  Jurisprudence,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Positive 
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Law;  edited  by  his  widow,  1861 — 3;  3d  edition 
by  Robert  Campbell,  1869).  In  1847,  another 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  readerships  or 
lecturerships,  originating  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
by  which  body  Mr.  Geoi^  Long  was  appointed 
reader  on  civil  law  and  jurisprudence.  The 
other  Inns  followed  the  example,  and  moot- 
courts  and  examinations  were  added  by  the 
lecturers.  But  no  joint  action  of  the  four  Inns 
was  had  until  1852,  when  a  standing  committee, 
or  council  of  legal  education,  was  appointed ;  five 
readerships  were  established,  in  which  those 
previously  appointed  by  the  several  Inns  were 
merged ;  and  students  were  reauired,  before  ad- 
mission, either  to  attend  at  least  two  of  the 
courses  for  a  year,  or  to  pass  a  public  exami- 
nation. In  the  mean  time,  a  conmiittee  of  in- 
quiry, appointed  by  parliament  in  1846,  had 
reported  in  favor  of  muting  the  four  Inns  into  a 
single  law  university;  and,  in  1854,  a  royal  com- 
miasion  was  appointed,  which  investigated  the 
subject  very  thoroughly,  and  reported  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  measure,  and  of  a  compulsory  exami- 
nation before  a  call  to  the  bar.  No  practical 
result,  however,  followed  so  far  as  the  Inns  are 
concerned  until  1873,  when  these  recommen- 
dations were  partially  carried  out.  The  four  Inns 
of  Court  now  elect  a  council  of  legal  education, 
and  this  council  appoints  a  permanent  committee 
of  eight  members,  called  the  Committee  of  Edu- 
cation and  Examination,  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation and  examination  of  students  for  the  bar. 
The  council  also  appoint  six  readers  or  lecturers, 
to  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  tutors  for  private  instruction.  There  is 
also  a  paid  board  of  examiners,  six  in  number, 
holding  office  for  two  years,  and  re-eligible  only 
after  an  interval  of  a  year;  and  studentships,  ex- 
hibitions, and  certificates  of  honor  are  awarded 
to  those  who  pass  good  examinations.  But  at- 
tendance on  the  lectures  and  examinations  is  not 
compulsory;  and  any  person  may  still  qualify  for 
admission  to  the  bar  by  passing,  previous  to  his 
admission  to  an  Inn  as  a  student,  examinations  in 
the  English  and  Latin  languages  and  in  English 
history,  and  by  spending  a  year  as  pupil  with  a 
barrister  or  pleader. — All  that  has  been  said  thus 
far  relates  only  to  education  for  the  English  bar 
as  distinct  from  the  body  of  solicitors.  Admis- 
sion to  this  body  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of 
common  law  judges  and  masters  of  the  rolls;  and 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  a  very  influential 
organization,  succeeded,  as  early  as  1836,  in  intro- 
ducing a  system  of  examinations,  preliminary, 
middle,  and  final,  as  a  strict  condition  of  admis- 
sion to  the  roll.  Candidates  are  examined  by  a 
committee  of  sixteen  solicitors,  generally  chosen 
from  the  council  of  that  society,  together  with 
the  masters  of  the  common  law  courts.  The 
council  also  appoint  annually  three  lecturers,  by 
whom  lectures  are  delivered  to  articled  clerks. 
Attendance  at  these  is  voluntary,  but  no  solicitor 
can  be  admitted  without  passing  the  examinations 
for  which  they  prepare  the  student. — In  July, 
1870,  the  Legal  Education  Association, composed 
of  both  bairisters  and  solicitors,  and  headed 


by  Sir  KoundeU  Palmer,  now  Lord  Selbc«iie, 
was  formed,  with  the  avowed  objects  of  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  a  law  university  for 
the  education  of  students  intended  for  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  and  the  placing  of  the  admiasioti 
to  both  branches  of  the  profession  on  the  basis  of 
a  combined  test  of  ooUt^iate  education  and  an 
examination  by  a  public  board  of  examiners.  In 
every  8e»ion  of  pariiament.  from  thirt,  time  to 
1873,  they  made  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  these 
objects  bv  resolutions  and  bills,  an  aooount  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Campbell's  preface 
to  his  Abridgment  of  A  usiin's  Lectures.  Since  the 
latter  date,  attention  has  been  chiefly  occupied  b;^ 
the  very  great  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
courts,  the  methods  of  procedure,  and  the  fusioii 
of  law  and  equity.  The  association,  however,  is 
still  engaged  in  prosecuting  its  reforms,  which 
have  been  materially  facilitated  by  these  diaz^es. 
The  law  schools  of  the  United  States  have 
no  historical  connection  with  those  already  men- 
tioned. Their  existence  is  due  entirelv  to  the  wants 
of  that  country.  Before  the  Revolution,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  law  students  who  could  afford 
it,  to  go  to  the  mother  country,  and  prosecute 
their  legal  studies  there,  nominally  in  the  Inns  of 
I  Court,  really  in  the  offices  where  other  English 
students  of  the  time  prepared  themselves  for  the 
bar ;  but  the  number  of  these  was,  of  course, 
small,  and  the  bar  of  the  colonies  was  composed 
in  a  large  measure,  of  those  who  had  read  only 
in  the  office  of  the  nearest  practicing  attorney. 
The  number  of  these  was  comparatively  lai^. 
In  a  work  published  at  London  m  1790,  entitfed 
A  Review  (f  the  Laws  (^  the  United  ^aies  cfc., 
it  is  stated  that  there  were  at  that  time  three 
hundred  practicing  lawyers  in  Connecticut,  and 
that,  *'in  N^ew  York,  and  from  thence  through  mU 
the  northern  states,  lawyers  swarmed."  This  natu- 
rally led  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  to  the 
possibili^  of  improvement  in  l^al  education;  and 
James  Wilson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention whicn  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  an  associate  iustioe  of  the 
supreme  court,  has  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  first  to  deliver  a  formal  course  of  lectures 
upon  American  law.  He  held  the  law  profeasoi^ 
ship  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  then  the 
federal  capital,  and  in  the  winter  of  1790 — 91, 
delivered  his  first  course ;  a  second  course  was 
commenced  in  the  following  winter,  but  was  never 
completed.  The  coUege  became  incorporated 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  April 
1792  ;  and  the  law  school,  for  some  unexplamed 
reason, was  discontinued,  llie  lectures  delivered 
by  Judge  AVilson  are  published  in  his  ooUected 
works  in  three  volumes,  8vo  (Philadelphia,  1804). 
The  honor  of  precedence  is  sometimes  claimed 
for  the  Litchfield  school,  next  to  be  mentioned. 
Judge  Parker,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Harvard 
law  school  (Boston,  1871),  says  that  Timothy 
Reeves  established  the  Connecticut  school  in 
1782  or  1784.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  instruction  given  by  Judge  Keeves  in 
the  earlier  years  differod  in  any  respect  from^  that 
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iisiiaUy  given  by  lawyers  in  their  offices,  till 
Judge  Gould  became  associated  with  him  in 
1798.  The  Philadelphia  school  was  at  least  the 
first  one  formally  incorporated,  while  that  of 
Judge  Reeyes  was  the  first  successful  one.  It 
was  afterwards  continued  by  the  Hon.  James 
Gould,  author  of  Goulds  Treatise  mi  Pleading. 
This  school  existed  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
It  was  then  removed  to  Northampton,  and  soon 
afterward  discontinued,  the  professor  in  charge, 
John  Hooper  Ashmun,  having  been  elected  to  a 
position  at  Harvard.  The  Litchfield  school  had 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  but  its 
numbers  were  never  large.  The  attendance  at 
no  time  exceeded  50 ;  and  the  total  number  of 
its  students,  from  1798  to  1827,  was  730,  or  an 
averace  of  about  25  per  annum.  The  third  law 
school,  and  the  oldest  now  in  existence  in  the 
United  States,  is  that  of  the  Law  Department  of 
Harvard  University.  A  single  professorship 
was  established  in  1815;  and  the  school,  in  1817. 
Until  1829,  its  success  was  very  meager;  but,  in 
that  year,  a  gift  from  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane 
established  a  new  professorship  to  which  Judge 
Story  was  elected.  Professor  Ashmun  was  as- 
sociated with  him;  and  the  Harvard  School 
sprung  at  once  to  the  position  which  it  lias  ever 
since  retained,  at  the  head  of  American  law 
schools.  Among  its  professors  have  been  the 
distinguished  legal  authors  Simon  Greenleaf, 
1832—48  ;  Theophilus  Parsons,  1 848—70;  and 
Emory  Washbume,  1855 — 76;  besides  many  other 
distinguished  men.  Several  other  law  schools 
were  started  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry 
prior  to  1830;  but  the  only  ones  now  surviving 
without  a  break  of  existence  are  believed  to  be 
those  of  Yale  College,  1824,  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  1825.  The  history  of  the  thirty 
years  from  1 829  to ,59,  may  be  summed  up  by  say- 
ing that  law  schools  were  few  and  neglected,  and 
that  their  graduates  were  but  an  insignificant  mi- 
nority of  Uie  profession.  Even  the  great  name  and 
influence  of  Joseph  Story,  and  the  success  of  the 
Dane  Law  School,  under  his  direction,  formed  but 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  without  perceptibly  mod- 
ifying the  general  custom  of  legal  education  in 
private  oflices.  In  1842,  if  we  may  trust  a  table 
published  the  following  year,  there  were  only 
10  law  schools  in  nominal  existence  in  the  coun- 
try, with  19  professors  among  them,  and  384 
students.  No  school  had  more  than  three  teachers; 
and  some  of  the  most  frequented,  like  the 
University  of  Virginia,  had  only  one.  Harvard 
had  only  two,  but  they  were  Judge  Story  and 
Simon  Greenleaf ;  and  their  reputation  attracted 
115  students,  while  no  other  law  school  in  the 
country  had  more  then  75.  The  only  schools  still 
existing  which  date  from  this  period  are  the 
following:  Indiana  University,  at  Bloomington, 
1842;  Louisiana  University,  at  New  Orleans. 
1847;  Albany  Law  School,  now  a  branch  of 
Union  University,  1851 ;  University  of  New 
York,  New  York  City,  1857 ;  Cincinnati  Iaw 
School,  1833;  Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  Col- 
lege, Cleveland,  1856;  Cumberland  University, 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  1847.    The  Law  School  of  the 


University  of  Michigan,  was  established  in 
1858,  and  that  of  Columbia  College,  in  New 
York  (which  had  previously  been  established 
under  Chancellor  Kent,  but  discontinued  after 
a  brief  existence),  dates  its  present  existence 
from  the  same  year.  These  are  now  the  two 
largest  schools  in  the  country;  and  the  date  of 
their  establishment  may  well  be  taken  as  the 
period  when  the  more  rapid  growth  of  law 
schools  began  in  this  country. — Prior  to  1858, 
the  schools  cannot  be  said  to  have  exerted  much 
influence  upon  legal  education.  Their  attendance 
was  very  small,  and  a  course  in  them  was  re- 
garded rather  as  an  accomplishment  which  might 
very  well  be  dispensed  with,  than  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  preparation  for  the  actual  work  of 
the  bar;  but,  about  this  time,  several  causes  con- 
tributed to  produce  a  change  in  the  system  of 
legal  education.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
West,  and  the  number  of  lawyers  required  by  its 
business  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  professional 
education;  while  it  became  evident  that  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  instruction  in  offices  would 
not  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  outside  of  the 
few  great  cities.  1  he  introduction  of  codes  also, 
and  the  change  from  a  very  technical  practice  to 
an  informal  one,  together  with  the  immense  in- 
crease of  decided  cases,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  precision  and  fixity  in  the  law,  all  combined 
to  make  the  old  method  unpopular  and  unsatis- 
factory. An  increase  of  teacning  facilities  was 
an  evident  necessity;  and  the  recent  growth  of 
law  schools  has  been  the  result,  rather  than  the 
cause,  of  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
whole  system  of  professional  education.  The 
school  at  Ann  Arbor  was  ako  the  first  to  place 
its  tuition  fees  at  a  rate  within  the  means  of 
most  students,  and  thus  to  encourage  a  very 
general  disposition  on  their  part  to  take  a  course 
in  the  law  school,  as,  at  least,  a  part  of  their  pro- 
fessional education.  1  he  growth  in  numbers  of 
this  school  was  entirely  unprecedented. — In  1 860, 
as  we  learn  from  the  United  States  census  of 
that  year,  there  were  in  the  country  twenty  law 
schools,  distributed  as  follows  ;  five  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  two  in  Indiana,  and  one  each  in 
the  states  of  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  such 
statistics  may  be  learned  by  comparing  this  list 
with  the  one  prepared  in  the  same  year  for  the 
American  Almanac,  of  1861.  This  gives  nearly  the 
same  total  number  (nineteen),  but  entirely  omits 
one  of  the  New  York  schools,  and  those  in  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
adding  one  in  each  of  the  states  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Mississippi.  A  comparison  of 
both  lists  shows  about  fifteen  schools  that  had 
what  may  be  called  a  substantial  existence  at 
that  time.  Nearly  all  of  these  remain  in  full 
operation  at  present.  Since  that  time  the  number 
has  been  more  than  doubled,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  table  we  give  below.  Some  of  the  most 
flourishing  schools  at  present  have  been  estab- 
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liahed  sinoe  that  period;  as,  for  instance,  those 
at  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Iowa  City,  and 
Washington;  and  most  of  the  older  schools 
have  been  reoi]^anized  and  improved. — ITie  fol- 
lowing table,  will  show  the  remarkable  recent 
increase  of  these  institutions. 


Year,  and  source 

Number 

of 
schools 

Number 

of 
teachers 

Number 

of 
students 

1842  ^American  Almaoftc, 
for  1843)  

10 

19 
20 

28 
30 
87 
87 
38 
41 

19 
43 

384 

1860  (American  AlmaxiAc. 
for  1861) 

1,111 

1860  (U.S.  centut) 

1870  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Edu* 
cation^ 

99 

129 
164 
168 
181 
216 



1.668 

1871      (do  ' 

1,722 

1872      (do.) 

1.976 

1878      (do.i 

1874      (do. 

2.174 
2.686 

1876      (do.) 

2.631 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  of  late  yean,  the  number 
of  teachers  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  than  that  of  students. 

OrganizcMon,  CottrsecfSiudy,  etc. — Although 
there  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  statutory 
or  other  rule  prescribing  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  American  law  schools,  in  general,  yet 
a  few  prominent  features  are  common  to  all. 
The  faculty  usually  consists  of  lawyers  in  the 
active  practice  of  the  profession,  or  judges  oc- 
cupying seats  upon  the  bench;  and  the  time 
which  they  give  to  instruction  is  usually  but  a 
small  part  of  that  required  by  their  other  duties. 
Only  a  few  schools  have  yet  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing to  themselves  the  constant  services  of  one  or 
more  resident  professors  who  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  work  of  instruction  in  law. — The 
method  of  instruction  differs  in  different  schools, 
but  is  usually  either  by  lectures,  or  by  recitation 
from  text-books.  The  latter  are  for  the  most  part 
the  treatises  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  use 
of  practicing  lawyers,  and  very  few  of  them  are 
fit  for  elementary  instruction.  Still,  the  method 
of  recitation  is  so  much  more  effective  than  the 
mere  delivery  of  lectures,  that  the  present  tend- 
ency is  to  an  increased  use  of  textbooks.  A 
few  teachers  have  made  an  effort  to  combine 
the  two,  thus  affording  a  method  really  adapted 
to  the  use  of  beginners,  or  have  prepared  them- 
selves printed  synopses  of  their  lectures,  or  col- 
lections of  cases,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  class  for  study.  Attention  has  recently  been 
drawn  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  ^preat  waste  of 
time  and  labor  caused  by  the  previous  nt^lect  of 
all  effort  toward  better  teaching.  Anolher  defect 
of  the  schools  may  be  traced  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  origin.  As  they  grew  up  only  to  sup- 
plement the  old  method  of  instruction  in  offices, 
they  have  relied  entirely  upon  such  instruction 
for  the  training  of  students  in  professional 
habits,  and  in  the  details  of  practice.  They  have 
confined  themselves  exclusively,  or  almost  so,  to 
the  task  of  assisting  the  student  in  memorizing 
rules  of  law;  and  a  course  of  introductory  lect- 
ures like  the  encyclopaedia  and  methodology  of 
the  German  schools  is  almost  unknown,  v  ery 
few  schools  give  their  students  a  view  of  the  law 


as  a  single  and  uniform  system.  The  coorBe  is 
composed  of  detached  fragments,  in  each  of  vhick 
a  single  topic  of  law  is  t^ted  with  no  referenoe 
to  outers,  and  no  attempt  at  consistent  treat- 
ment by  different  teachers.  The  result,  too  fre- 
quently, is,  tliat  students  go  through  a  ooone 
with  no  conception  of  the  law  as  a  whole,  and 
with  no  training  of  that  power  of  legal  judgment 
which  is  the  fir^  requisite  of  a  lawyer. 

Admission, — Most  of  the  schools  throw  open 
their  doors  to  all  comers,  and  require  no  partic- 
ular amount  of  education  for  adnussion.  The 
course  is  intended  to  be  taken,  in  all  cases,  at  the 
very  b^inning  of  professional  education.  None 
of  the  schools  require  any  previous  knowledge  of 
law,  except  in  cases  where  students  applj  for 
advanced  standing. — Two  or  three  of  the  older 
schools  have  recently  adopted  a  rule  by  which 
students  are  required  to  present  a  college 
diploma,  or  to  pass  an  equivalent  examination. 
This  rule  is  not  to  take  effect  until  the  next 
college  year,  1877 — 8;  and  its  operation  miut 
be  considered  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem. 

Length  qf  Course^  and  Graduation, — The 
course  of  study  varies  in  length,  from  a  single 
session  of  five  or  six  months  to  three  years.  Omj 
one  or  two  schools,  however,  have  as  yet  adopted 
the  latter,    llie  majority  require  either  a  sude 
year  of  continuous  study,  or  a  course  noniinallj 
of  two  years,  composed  of  two  annual  sessions  of 
five  or  six  months  each.    The  advantage  of  tht 
latter  arrangement  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  (^ 
portunity  given  to  stuaents  to  prosecute  their 
studies  in  an  office  between  the  two  sessions.  In 
such  cases  students  are  usually  admitted  to  the 
senior  class,  upon    examination,  and  are  thot 
enabled  to  reduce  the  period  of  actual  attendance 
to  one  session;  but,  as  methods  of  instruction  im- 
prove, a  tendency  is  manifest  to  insist  more  iqxn 
the  discipline  acquired  in  the  school  itself,  and 
to  make  a  constant  term  of  attendance  a  condi- 
tion of  graduation.    The  usual  desree  at  grada- 
ation  is  that  of  IX.  B.    It  was  formerly  gifen 
as  a  matter  of  course,  after  the  requisite  period 
of  attendance;  but,  at  present,  an  examination 
is  required  in  every  case.    This  examination,  in 
some  schools,  is  conducted  by  the  faculty ;  in 
others,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  coorts 
of  the  state,  or  in  some  other  manner.  The  extent 
and  rigor  of  examinations,  of  course,  vary  widely 
in  different  institutions;  but,  upon  the  whi^thej 
are  so  much  more  thorough  and  severe  than 
those  to  which  applicants  were  subjected  under 
the  former  system,  that  they  have  imdoobtedlj 
done  much  to  raise  the  stanoard  of  professional 
acquirements. — Quite  a  number  of  schools  have, 
by  law,  the  privil^e  of  admitting  students  to  the 
bar  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  situated  In 
such  cases,  it  is  usually  sufficient  for  a  graduate 
to  present  his  diploma,  and  take  the  i^mey'i 
oatn;  though,  in    some  instances,  the  diploma 
serves  merely  as  a  substitute  for  examination, 
and  the  apphcant  must  also  prove  moral  char- 
acter, etc.     A  warm  controversy  has  recently 
been  waged,  in  Xew  York  and  some  other  states, 
in   regard  to  the  value  and  propriety  of  this 
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privilege.  The  schools  Ihimiselves  are  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  desiring  it.  I'he  better 
opinion  seems  to  be  tliat  it  should  be  granted 
only  in  cases  where  the  examination  lor  the 
degree  is  not  left  with  the  faculty  alone,  but  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state,  or  of  some  other  body  whose  position  will 
guarantee  its  fairness  and  impartiaUty.  Where 
examinations  are  soconductecCit  certainly  seems 
superfluous  to  require  the  graduates  to  appear 
again  before  such  committees  as  are  usuaUv  ap- 
pointed for  local  examinations.  As  a  general  rule, 
no  degree  but  that  of  LL  B.,  given  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  usual  course,  is  bestowed  by  the 
American  law  schools,  llie  Yale  School,  how- 
<ever,  now  offers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Law 
(M.  L)  to  such  students  as  pursue  an  advanced 
course  for  one  year  after  taking  the  bachelor's 
•degree,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law 
(D.  C.  L)  for  a  second  year  of  advanced  study. 
The  University  of  Georgia  offers  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  to  such  of  its 
j^raduates  as  have  pursued  the  practice  of  law 
with  success,  and  maintained  an  honorable  and 
virtuous  character,  for  seven  years  after  grad- 
uation. —  The  subjoined  table  contains  a  list 
of  all  the  important  law  schools  in  the  United 
States: 


School 
or  Department 


Univ.  of  Alabaioft. . . . 

Yale  Law  School 

Univ.  of  Georgia 

HI.  Wealevan  Unir. . . 
Union  Coll.  of  Law ) 
<Jhlc.*  N.W.Univ.} 
HcKendree  College.. 
Lincoln  UniTertity. . . 
Indiana  University. . . 
Iowa  Coll.  of  Law     \ 
Bimpaon  Cent.  Coll.  | 

Iowa  State  Univ. 

Iowa  Wes.  Univ 

Kentucky  Univ 

Central  Univ 

Univ.  of  Louisiana. . . 
Univ.  of  Maryland. . . . 
Boston  University... 
Harvard  University.. 
Univ.  of  Michigan. . . . 
UniT.  of  Missonri. . . . 

Washington  Univ 

Albany  Law  School. . . 
Hamilton  College. . . . 
Colombia  College.... 
Univ.  of  N.  Y.  City. . . 
Ilutherford  College.. 

Trinity  College 

-Cincinnati  Law  School 

(Cincinnati  College; 
Ohio  State  it  Union ) 

Law  College J 

"Wilberforce  Univ.... 
Lafayette  College.... 

Univ.  of  Penns. 

University  of  8.  C. . . . 
ITeophogan  Law  Sch. . 
■Cumberland  Univ. . . . 

Univ.  of  Virfdnia 

Sch.  of  Law&Equity ) 
Wash.  &Lee  Umv.. . ) 
Univ.  of  THsconsin. . . 

Columbian  Univ 

Howard  Univ 

Georgetown  Univ 

JfationalUniv 


Location 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala. . . 
New  Haven,  Ct... 

Athens,  Oa. 

Bloomington,  HI. 

Chicago,  HL 

Lebanon,  111 

Lincoln.  Ill 

Bloomingt'n.  lud, 


Des  Moines,  la.. .    I87S 


Iowa  City,  la..... 

Mt.Pleasant.Ia... 

Lexington,  Ky.... 

Richmond,  Ky.... 

New  Orleans.  La. . 

Baltimore.  Md.... 

Boston,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Columbia,  Mo.... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

;  Albany,  N.Y 

Clinton,  N.Y 

!  New  York,  N.Y... 

New  York.  N.Y... 

Happy  Homo.N.C. 

Trtnlty,  N.O 

Cincinnati,  O 


1875 
1842 


Cleveland,  O 

Xenia,  O 

Baston,  Pa. ...... 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C... 
Gallatin,  Tenn.... 

Lebanon.  Tenn. . . 
Gharlottesv'le.Va. 

Lexington.  Ta. . . . 

Madison,  Wis 

Washington,  I>.  C. 
Washington.  J>,  C. 
Washington.  P.O.' 
WMhington,D.C., 


1866 
1871 
I860 
1874 
1847 
1812 
1872 
1817 
1858 
1872 
1867 
1851 
18— 
1858 
1857 

1867 
1833 

1856 

1872 
1875 
1850 
1CG8 
1876 
1817 
1825 

1871 


22 


39 
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LAWASNCE,  Abbott,  bom  in  Groton. 
Mass.,  Dec.  16.»  1792 ;  died  in  Boston,  Aug.  18., 
1855.  He  was  associated  with  his  brother  in 
business,  but  turned  his  attention  also  to  politics, 
serying  as  mimster  to  Great  Britain  from  1849 
to  1852.  His  chief  claim  to  remembrance  in 
the  educational  world  was  his  founding  of  tlie 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1847. 

LAWASNCE,  Amos,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, merchant,  bom  in  Groton,  Mass.,  April 
22.,  1786  ;  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  31, 1852.  After 
a  serious  illness  in  1831,  he  retired  from  active 
business,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  acts  of  benevolence,  expending  in  this  way 
over  $600,000.  Among  the  educational  institu- 
tions which  were  the  objects  of  his  bounty,  may 
be  enumerated :  Williams  College,  the  Lawrence 
Academy  of  Groton,  Wabash  College,  Eenyon 
CoUege,  and  the  theological  seminaiy  at  Ban- 
gor, Me. 

LAWBENOB  UKIVEBSITY  OF  WIS- 
COKSIN,  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  chartered  in 
1847,  is  under  Methodist  EpiBcopal  control.  It 
is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  etc.,  and  the  income 
of  an  endowment  of  about  860,000.  It  has 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  a  cabinet 
of  minerals,  lx)tanical  specimens,  etc.,  and  a  li- 
brary of  nearly  8,000  volumes.  The  regular 
tuition  fees  vary  from  $15  to  $21  a  year. 
The  university  comprises  both  the  College  and 
the  Institute,  and  consists  of  six  departments, 
as  foUows:  (1)  The  Preparatory  l)epartment; 
(2)  The  Academic  Department ;  (3)  The  Com- 
mercial School ;  (4)  Ine  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic ;  (5)  The  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting ; 
(6)  The  Juvenile  Department;  and  the  Col- 
le^  (opened  in  1853),  which  has  a  classical,  a 
scientinc,  and  a  civil  engineering  course.  Both 
sexes  are  admitted.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  14 
instructors.  The  number  of  students  was  as  fol- 
lows :  collegiate,  102  (58  males  and  44  females) ; 
preparatory,  97  ;  academical,  38 ;  commercial, 
45 ;  music,  33 ;  drawing  and  painting,  14 ;  ju- 
venile, 29 ;  total,  deductms  repetitions,  333  (185 
males  and  148  females).  There  were  173  alumni 
(114  males  and  59  females).  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Sampson,  A.  M.,  was  principal  of  Lawrence 
Institute  from  1848  to  1853.  The  presidents  of 
the  university  have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev. 
Edward  Cooke,  D.D.,  1853—61 ;  the  Bev.  R.  Z. 
Mason,  LL.  D.,  18G1 — 5 ;  and  the  Rev.  Geoxge 
M.  Steele,  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent  (1876), 
appointed  in  1865. 

LEBANON  VAULET  COIXEGE,  at 
Aimville,  Pa.,  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  was  founded  in  1867  by 
the  East  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  that 
church.  It  has  an  endowment  of  $20,000, 
but  is  chieflv  supported  by  several  conferences 
of  the  church,  and  bv  contributions  and  tuition 
fees.  The  regular  fees  are  from  $40  to  $47  a 
year.  The  coUege  has  a  beautiful  campus  of 
about  seven  acres,  two  fine  buildings,  a  cabinet, 
and  a  library  of  over  1,200  volumes.  The  cur- 
riculum embraces  three  courses :  a  classical,  a 
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]adie8^  and  a  scientific  course.  There  is  also  a 
preparatory  department.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were 
6  instructors,  and  116  students  (classical  course, 
30;  ladies'  course,  3;  scientific  course,  83],  of 
whom  84  were  preparatory.  The  presidents  have 
been  as  follows:  T.  R.  Vickroy,  1867—71; 
Lucian  H.  Htunmond,  1871 — 6  ;  and  D.  D.  De 
Long,  the  present  incumbent,  elected  in  1876. 

LECTTJBES,     or    Lecture    System,    a 
method  of  giving  instruction  by  formal  expo- 
sitions, generally  written  out  and  read  to  the 
learners.     Hence  the  term  lecture   (from  the 
Latin,  meaning  reading  or    something  read). 
Lectures  are,  however,  quite  often  extempora- 
neous, or  delivered  without  previous  preparation 
of  the  language.    The  lecture  differs  from  the 
lesson  chiefly  in  dispensing  with  the  ordinary 
processes  of  the  recitation  room — question  and 
answer,  repetition,  etc.      The  learners  simply 
listen,  or  take  notes,  while  the  lecturer  reads  or 
speaks,  with  or  without  illustrations  by  means 
of  the  blackboard,  maps,  pictures^  apparatus, 
etc. — Lectures,  as  a  system  of  instruction,  are  j 
chiefly  depended  on  in  higher  education — in  col- 
leces  and  universities,  aSo  in  technical,  scien-  i 
tine,  and  professional  schools,  because  the  stu- 1 
dents  are  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  consider- 
able maturity  of  intellect,  enabling  them  not 
only  to  receive  knowledge  without   exercises 
specially  designed  to  awaken  attention  or  stim- 
ulate the  understanding,  but  to  exercise  their 
own  faculties  in  arranging  it  in  their  minds  for 
use, — in  other  words,  co-ordinating  it  with  their  | 
previously  acquired  knowledge.    They  are,  be-  | 
sides,  supposed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  ' 
the  information  communicated,  so  as  not  to  need  i 
any  special  stimulus  to  self-activity.  In  elementr  | 
ary  instruction,  all  these  conditions  are  reversed; 
and,  therefore,  the  lecture  system  is  inappropriate  | 
at  that  stage.    In  middle  schools  (secondary  in-  1 
struction),  lectures  may  be  used  with  good  effect, 
in  connection,  or  alternation,  with  the  ordinary 
recitation  processes.     When  the  material  has  ' 
been  methodically  arranged,  and  when  the  state-  | 
ments  are  definite   and  precise,  the  language  j 
simple  and  forcible,  and  the  style  earnest,  lectures  I 
may  be  made  to  subserve  a  very  useful  purpose.  ' 
(See  History.)  , 

LEHIGH  UNIVBBSITY,  at  South  Beth- 
lehem, Pa,  chartered  in  1866,  is  under  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  control.  It  was  founded  by 
Asa  Packer,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  who,  in  1865, 
appropriated  8500,000  and  suitable  grounds  for 
tne  purpose.  Tuition  is  entirely  free.  There 
are  three  fine  buildings,  besides  houses  for  the 
president  and  professors.  The  library  contains 
2,000  volumes.  ITie  university  has  a  well- 
equipped  observatory,  a  museum,  and  coUections 
in  natural  history.  It  comprises  five  schools : 
(1)  general  literature ;  (2)  civil  or  statical  en- 
gineering; (3)  mechanical  or  dynamical  engineer- 
ing ;  (4)  mining  and  metallurgy ;  (o)  chemistry. 
The  courses  are  each  of  four  years,  except  that  for 
the  degree  of  Engineer  of  Mines,  which  requires 
four  years  and  a  half.  The  studies  of  the  tresh- 
man  year  and  of  the  first  half  of  the  sophomore 


year  are  the  same  in  all  the  couTBes.  Thi» 
institution  was  originally  designed  to  impart  a> 
technical  education,  and  the  school  of  general 
literature  (similar  to  the  ordinary  college  courae) 
was  added  subsequently.  In  1875 — 6,  there 
were  8  professors,  6  other  instructors,  and  113 
students.  I'he  Rev.  John  M.  Leavitt,  D.  D^  is 
(1876)  the  president  

LELAKD  UMlVEKSITTyin New  Orieazis^ 
La.,  chartered  in    1870  and  opened  in  1873, 
is  under  Baptist  control.    It  was  especially  de^ 
signed  for  colored  youth,  but  no  one  can  be  ex- 
cluded on  account  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  religion. 
It  is  supported  by  contributions,  tuition  fees,  and 
the  products  of  10  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The 
buildings  and  grounds    are    valued   at  about 
$75,000,  toward  which  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
contributed  $17,500,  and  benevolent  individuals 
and  churches  the  residue.    The  cost  of  tuition  ia 
$1  per  month,  which  is  remitted  to  ministers  and 
licentiates.   An  opportunity  is  afforded  students 
to  support  themselves  in  part  by  labor  on  the 
farm.    The  university  has  an  aoidemic  and  & 
coUege  preparatory  course,  of  three  years  each,  s 
college  course  of  four  years,  and  a  theological 
department.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  4  instructors 
and  96  students  (63  male  and  33  female),  of 
whom  5  were  in  the  college  preparatory  course, 
and  16  were  pursuing  theological  studies.     The 
Rev.  Silas  B.  (ircgory  was  the  first  president, 
who  held  oflice  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  L.  Bartlett  Barker,  A.  M.,  the  present 
incumbent. 

LESLIE,  Sir  Jolm,    a  celebrated  natural 
philosopher,  teacher,  and  author  of  scientific 
works,  born  in  Largo,  Scotland,  April  16.,  1766; 
died  in  (^oates,  Fifeshire,  Nov.  3.,  1832.    While 
a  boy,  his  strong  inclination  for  natural  science 
was  shown,  and  led  to  his  entrance  into  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  in  1779.    He  afterwards 
went  to  the  Edinburgh  Divinity  Hall,  but  de- 
voted his  time  there  to  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
particularly  chemistir.  In  1788,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  tutor  in  the  Randolph  family  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  but,  in  1790,  returned  to  London,  where 
he  attempted  to  establish  himself  as  a  lecturer 
on  natural  philosophy.    Failing  in  this,  he  be- 
came a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Wedgewood^ 
at  Etruria,  Staffordshire;  and  while  traveling  in 
that  capacity  on  the  continent,  made  a  transla- 
tion of  Buffon  s  Natural  History  of  Birds  (1793), 
and  published  an  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Propagation  of  Heat  (1804).     In 
1805,  after  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  of  PMinburgh,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  that  place,  suc- 
ceeding Prof.  Playfair;  and,  in  181 9, on  the  death 
of  the  latter,  again  sua^eeded  him,  as  profesBor 
of  natural  philosophy.  Shortly  after  his  election, 
in  1805,  he  began  the  publication  of  his  Course 
of  Mathematics,  followed,  in  1823,  by  one  vol- 
ume of  his  Eiements  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
ITie  latter  was  never  completed.    Shortly  before 
his  death,  in  1832,  he  was  created  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  Guelph.    As  an  able  and  versatile- 
writer  in  almost  every  department  of  science^ 
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and  an  inventor  of  philosophical  instruments, 
his  merit  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  inven- 
tion of  a  diferential  thermometer,  a  hygrometer, 
and  a  photometer,  also  of  a  process  of  artificial 
congelation,  and  a  method  for  freezing  mercury, 
are  some  of  the  results  of  his  experimental  labors. 
His  chief  publications,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned, are  An  essat/  on  the  Resolution  of  Inde- 
terminate Equations  (Edin.,  1788);  Philosophy 
of  Arithmetic  (1817) ;  Progress  qf  Mathemair 
teal  mid  Philosophical  Science  during  the  \^th 
Century,  the  fifth  dissertation  in  the  JSncyclop(p- 
dia  Britannica. 

LEWIS,  Dio,  an  American  physician  and 
author,  bom  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March  3.,  1823. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard,  and  practiced 
medicine  at  Port  Byron  and  Buffalo.  While 
in  the  latter  place,  he  published  a  medical  maga- 
zine in  which  he  advocated  the  substitution  of 
physical  exercise  for  drugs,  in  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease.  In  1863,  he  established  in 
Boston  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers according  to  his  new  system  of  physical  edu- 
cation. The  necessity  of  such  education  he  has 
advocated  for  many  years,  and  sought  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  public-school  system  of  the 
United  States.  Shortly  after  the  destruction  of 
his  school  buildings  by  fire,  in  1868,  he  gave  up 
his  school,  and  devoted  himself  to  lecturing, 
principally  on  hygiene  and  temperance.    His 

?ublished  works  are.  New  Gymnastics  (Boston, 
862) ;  Weak  Lungs,  and  how  to  make  fhem 
strong  (Boston,  1863) ;  Talks  about  People's 
Stomachs  (1870);  Our  Girls  (Xew  York,  1871); 
and  Chats  with  Young  Women  (New  York, 
1874)^ 

LEWISBT7BG,  University  at,  an  in- 
stitution at  Lewisburg,  Pa,  under  Baptist  con- 
trol, was  founded  in  1847.  It  is  supported  by 
tuition  fees,  room  rent,  and  the  income  of  an 
endowment  of  6130,000.  Its  library  contains 
about  5,000  volumes.  The  institution  has  a 
cabinet  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  collections 
in  natural  history,  and  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus.  The  cost  of  tuition  in 
the  collegiate  department  is  $36  a  year.  This 
department  has  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course. 
Connected  with  the  university  is  a  preparatory 
department,  an  English  academy,  and  a  female 
institute.  In  1875 — 6,  the  collegiate  department 
had  6  instructors.  The  number  of  students  was 
118;  namely,  collegiate,  66;  preparatory,  31; 
academy,  21.  The  presidents  of  tne  university 
have  been  the  Rev.  Howard  Malcom,  D.  D., 
1851 — 8 ;  and  the  Rev.  Justin  R.  Loomis,  LL.  D., 
the  present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1858. 

LEWIS  COLLEGE,  at  (Glasgow,  Mo., 
founded  in  1866,  is  under  Methodist  Episcopal 
control.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  which  | 
vary  from  630  to  640  per  year,  and  by  the  liber- 
ality of  its  founders,  the  Lewis  family  of  Howard 
county.  It  has  a  library  of  about  3,000  volumes, 
and  comprises  a  primary,  an  academic,  a  prepar- 
atory, and  a  collegiate  department,  the  last  hav- 
ing a  classical  and  a  scientific  course.  Oppoi> 
tunity  is  also  afforded  for  theological  and  musical 


instruction.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  5  instructors  and  88  "Students.  The 
presidents  have  been  as  foUows  :  the  Rev.  D.  A. 
McOready,  (2  years) ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Barwick, 
A.  M.  (2  years) ;  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Albright,  A. 
M.  (1  year) ;  the  Rev.  James  0.  Hall,  A.  M.^ 
the  present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1871. 

LrBETiAL  EDUCATION,  literally,  that 
which  is  suited  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  a 
freeman  or  a  gentleman,  that  is,  extending  be- 
yond the  practical  necessities  of  life;  hence, 
contrasted  with  a  practical  education,  or  that 
which  is  designed  to  fit  for  mechanical  or  busi- 
ness pursuits.  A  liberal  education  embraces 
within  its  scope  instruction  in  all  those  branches 
which  collectively  are  called  the  humanities  (q.  v). 

LIBERIA,  a  republic  of  western  Africa;  area, 
9,500  sq.  m. ;  population,  estimated  at  718,000, 
oif  whom  about  700,000  are  imcivilized  negroes. 
The  settlement  of  Liberia  was  commenced 
in  1822,  by  liberated  slaves  from  the  United 
States,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  ;  and,  in  1847,  it  was  pro- 
claimed a  free  and  independent  state.  Its  con- 
stitution has  for  its  model  that  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  numerous  tribes  comprising  the 
native  population  the  Mandingos  are  the  most 
remarkable.  They  all  possess  considerable  in- 
telligence, and  not  a  few  of  them  are  educated. 
They  are  found  on  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of 
the  republic,  and  extend  far  into  the  interior  of 
Africa.  IJke  most  of  the  interior  tribes  of 
Africa,  they  are  Mohammedans,  and  have  schools 
and  mosques  in  every  large  town.  They  read 
and  write,  and  many  speak,  the  Arabic  language. 
Besides  the  Mandingos,  the  only  tribe  that  have 
reached  any  degree  of  culture  are  the  Veys,  on 
the  west  coast.  They  have  a  syllabic  alphabet, 
invented  by  themselves.  A  mission  school  has 
Been  established  among  them  at  Totocareh,  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  also,  in  1872, 15  day  schools, 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chureh,  and  a  training  school  for  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries, at  Virginia.  A  regular  system  of 
public  schools  has  been  organized,  comprising 
elementary  and  high  schools,  and  a  college.  The 
statistics  are  very  meager  in  regard  to  tne  com- 
mon schools.  The  county  of  Mesurado  had,  in 
1870,  36  public  schools,  with  37  teachers  and 
1,155  pupds. — See  Stockweix,  The  Republic  of 
Liberia  (N.  Y.,  1868),  and  Blyden  (a  negro 
professor  in  Fourah  Bay  College,  Sierra  Leone), 
The  Republic  of  Liberia,  its  Status  and  its 
Fields,  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(1872). 

LIbBABIES  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  instrumentalities  for  stimulating  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  for  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  pupils 
in  schools.  ITiis  has  been  recognized  m  the 
legislation  of  many  of  the  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  by  making  provision  for  supplyinff 
the  schools  and  schooWistricts  with  libraries  of 
interesting  and  useful  books.  In  1827,  Governor 
Clinton,  of  New  York,  recommended  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  school-district  libraries;  and,  in 
1835 ,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  l^slature  of 
that  state  which  permitted  school-districts  to 
raise  money  by  tax  for  the  support  of  libraries. 
In  1838,  further  provision  was  made  by  author- 
izing an  annual  appropriation  of  ^55,000  from 
the  general  school  fund  for  this  purpose,  on  con- 
dition that  the  districts  would  raise  an  equal 
sum.  In  1875,  the  legislature  of  this  state  re- 
duced the  appropriation  to  $50,000.  Massachu- 
setts enacted  a  permissory  law.  in  1837,  and,  in 
1842,  granted  a  premium  of  $15  to  each  district 
which  raised  an  equal  siun  by  taxation.  Maine, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  and  Cahfomia  have  passed  acts 
similar  to  that  of  New  York.  These  provisions 
have,  however,  been  found  inade<]uate ;  and,  in 
some  of  the  states,  township  libranes  have  taken 
their  place.  Such  libraries,  administered  as  a 
part  of  the  common-school  83r8tem,  have  been 
established  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin ; 
but  the  results  are  said  not  to  be  wholly  satis- 
factory. In  Massachusetts,  the  library  has  been 
separated  from  the  school  system,  being  made 
public,  or  open  to  all.  In  1851,  a  law  was 
passed  authorizing  "  cities  and  towns  to  establish 
and  maintain  public  libraries,"  and  the  system 
thus  inaugurated  has  proved  eminently  success- 
ful. In  1869,  there  were  58  public  libraries  in 
the  state,  wholly  or  partly  maintained  by  taxa- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  there  are,  probably, 
more  than  three  times  that  number.  "  Public 
libraries,"  says  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, in  his  report  for  1874,  "  are  now  univers- 
ally regarded  by  school  officers  and  friends  of 
education  as  an  indispensable  complement  to 
our  system  of  free  schools,  and  no  educational 
report  can  now  be  considered  complete  which 
does  not  recognize  their  importance. ' 

The  value  of  a  school  library  will  depend  u]^ 
on  the  character  of  the  books  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 
A  large  and  expensive  collection  of  books  is  not 
needed ;  but  the  books  should  be  instructive  and 
interesting  to  children,  so  that  through  their 
perusal  they  may  not  only  obtain  usefS  infor- 
mation, but  imbibe  a  taste  for  reading.  By  this 
means,  an  antidote  mav,  in  part  at  least,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  influence  of  the  trashy,  exciting,  and 
sensational  literature,  which  so  greatly  abounds 
at  the  present  time,  and  which  is  so  apt  to  co]> 
rupt  both  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  young. 
*'  A  library,"  says  How  to  Teach  (N.  Y.,  1874), 
"  is  the  indispensable  supplement  to  the  system- 
atic mental  instruction  given  in  the  class-room. 
If,  for  instance,  care  be  taken  and  opportuni- 
ties sought  during  the  lessons  in  geography,  his- 
tory, or  m  any  of  the  departments  of  science,  to 
introduce  some  little  book  from  the  library,  and 
to  read  a  few  interesting  paragraphs  illustrating 
the  lesson,  a  brief  notice  and  commendation  of 
the  book  at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  with  a  few 
hints  as  to  how  best  to  read  it,  will  utilize  many 
a  valuable  work  that  might  otherwise  remain 

untouched  upon  the  shelves A  teacher  has 

failed  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  his 


functions,  if,  being  in  possession  of  a  good  sc^iool 
libraiy,  he  has  not  fixed,  in  at  least  some  of  his 
pupils,  the  habit  and  love  of  self-culture,  by 
leading  them  to  become  habitual  readers.'* 

LICENSE,  Teacher's,  a  legal  permission 
to  give  instruction,  generally  in  a  puwic  schooL 
This  license  is  usuaUy  conferred  after  exami- 
nation, and  attested  by  a  certificate,  either  tem- 
porary or  permanent,    which    is    evidence   to 
employing  school  boards  that  the  holder  is  a 
qmdified  teacher,  sometimes  called  a  certificated 
teacher.    The  object  of  such  a  license  to  teach 
is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  community 
against  the  evils  arising  from  the  employment 
of  incompetent  persons  by  those  who  might  not 
be  able  to  test  the  qualifications  of  applicants, 
or  who  might,  from  favoritism  or  corrupt  mo- 
tives, be  willing  to  employ  as  teachers  peiso&s 
not  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications.     In 
the  United  States,  the  requirement  that  all  teach- 
ers should  be  duly  exammed  and  licensed  previ- 
ous to  appointment  is  almost  universal.    The 
practice  m  regard  to  the  mode  of  examination, 
and  the  forms  and  grades  of  the  certificate, 
varies  considerably  in  the  di£ferent  states,  fc^r 
information  in  regard  to  which,  see  the  titles 
of  the  states,  respectively.   In  all  an  unqualified 
attestation  of  moral  character  is  required,  in  ad- 
dition to  literary  and  professional  qualifications. 
(^ee  Walsh,  The  Lawyer  in  the  School-Hoom^ 
N.  Y.,  1871,  s.  V.     The  Law  as  to  the  Teacher's 
Morality.)      State  certificates,  that  is,  certifi- 
cates issued  by  state  boards  of  education  or  state 
superintendents,  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in 
any  part  of  the  state  without  an  examination 
before  county,  town,  or  district  boards  or  officers. 
Such  certificates  are,  however,  usually  overruled 
by  city  boards  of  education,  who  make  an  ex- 
amination and  license  by  their  own  officers — 
usually  the  city  superintendent — a  condition  of 
employment,    in  some  states,  the  standard  for  a 
license  is  fixed  by  the  state  board  of  education 
or  by  the  superintendent;  in  others,  each  locality 
fixes  its  own  standard.  This  gives  rise  to  a  great 
want  of  uniformity,  which  nas  often  been  in- 
veighed against  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
teachers  and  of  the  profession.  American  teachers 
have  been,  and  still  are,  to  a  diminished  extent 
however,  subjected  to  great  wrong  and  injustice 
by  being  obliged  to  pa£s  examinations  before  in- 
competent persons,  that  is,  persons  who  have 
neither  scholarship  nor  professional  knowledge, 
either  theoretical  or  practical.  The  examiners  in 
the  rural  districts  are  rarely  teachers,  and  hence 
cannot  but  imperfectly  determine  the  teachers 
qualifications,  except,  indeed,  elementary  schol- 
arship and  moral  character.   At  the  meeting  of 
the  liational  Educational  Association,  in  1872, 
this  subject  was  discussed,  and  the  following 
decided  upon  as  the  proper  conditions  for  award- 
ing teachers'  certificates:  (1)  a  comprehensive 
system  of  state,  city,  county,  and  town  boards 
of  examination ;  (2)  such  boards  to  be  composed 
of  school  superintendents  and  professional  teach- 
ers ;  (3)  a  graded  series  of  certificates  from  life 
diplomas  down  to  annual  certificates,    to    be 
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^«uited  only  upon  actual  examination ;  (4)  le^ 
recognition  by  each  state  of  professional  certifi- 
<2ates  and  normal  school  diplomas  issued  in  other 
states.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  can  issue  his  cer- 
tificate only  to  those  who  have  been  foimd  on 
«xamination  qualified  to  receive  it ;  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  appoint  examiners,  at  such  times  and  in 
such  places,  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  candidates.  (See  New 
York.) 

The  English  Elemetitary  Education  Act  (1870) 
provides  Qiat  *'  before  any  grant  is  made  to  a 
school,  the  Education  Department  must  be  satis- 
fied that  the  principal  teacher  is  certificated ;" 
and  that  "teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  certificates, 
must  be  examined,  and  must  undergo  probation 
by  actual  service  in  school ;"  that  is,  "  after  suc- 
•cessfuUv  passing  their  examination,  thay  must, 
■as  teachers  continuously  engaged  in  the  same 
schools,  obtain  two  favorable  reports  from  an  in- 
spector, with  an  interval  of  one  year  between 
tiiem ;  and  if  the  first  of  these  reports  be  not 
preceded  by  service  of  three  months  (at  the  least) 
since  the  examination,  a  third  report,  at  an  in- 
terval of  one  year  after  the  second  report,  is  re- 
quired ;  if  the  second  (or  third)  report  is  favor- 
^le,  a  certificate  is  issued.  Teachers  under  pro- 
bation satisfy  the  conditions  which  require  that 
schools  be  kept  by  certificated  teachers."  The 
Scotch  Educition  Act  (1872)  provides  that  "  no 
person  shall  be  appointed  to  tlie  office  of  prin- 
cipal teacher  in  a  public  school,  who  is  not  the 
holder  of  a  certificate  of  competency."  Those 
who  hold  university  degrees  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  certificate  without  further  examination 
in  the  studies  in  which  they  were  examined  for 
the  degree.  Too  great  laxity  seems  to  exist  in 
the  granting  of  tnese  certificates;  as  appears 
from  the  foUowing  statement  of  the  Educational 
News  (Edinburgh.  June  3.,  1876)  :  "A  gradual 
deterioration  in  tho  value  of  certificates  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  twenty  years,  under  pre- 
tence of  making  it  the  h&d^  of  practical  skill 
rather  than  of  hterary  attainments  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teaching ;  and  so 
thorough  has  been  the  transformation,  that  it 
now  am)rds  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  posses- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  next  to  none  even  of 
practical  skill ;"  which  strong  statement  is  based 
on  the  fact,  as  alleged,  that  *'  the  Education  De- 
partment seems  fent  on  interfering  with  the 
mtentions  of  parliament  in  this  matter  by  grant- 
ing certificates  'without  examination,'  although 
the  act  unmistakably  makes  examination  a  nec- 
essary condition  of  granting  a  certificate." — In 
Austria,  most  of  the  teachers  are  compelled  to 
spend  four  years  in  the  normal  schools,  after 
which  they  are  required  to  pass  an  examination 
before  an  indepenaent  commission  appointed  by 
the  government,  before  they  can  obtain  a  license 
to  teach.  In  France,  the  teachers  of  private  as 
well  as  of  public  schools  are  required  to  obtain  a 
license  by  passing  an  examination  before  the 
governmental  officers ;  and  their  schools  are  also 
sul:|jeot  to  official  supervision.    In  the  German 


states,  persons  are  prohibited  from  keeping 
schools  without  being  licensed ;  and  to  obtam  a 
license  are  required  to  pass  an  examination ; 
upon  which  they  receive  certificates  showing  the 
grade  of  school  they  are  qualified  to  teach ;  and 
they  are  interdicted,  under  a  severe  penalty,  from 
issuing  a  prospectus  for  any  higher  school.  Sim- 
ilar legal  provisions  exist  m  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  some  other  European  countries. 

LIBBEB,  FranciB,  a  noted  publicist  and 
teacher,  bom  in  Berlin,  March  18.,  1800;  died  in 
New  York,  Oct.  2.,  1872.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity o£  Jena,  in  1819,  but  left  it  in  1821 ;  and, 
after  traveling  on  foot  through  Switzerland,  em- 
barked at  Marseilles  for  Greece,  where  he  entered 
the  Greek  army  as  a  volunteer.  Returning  to 
Home,  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of 
Niebuhr,  the  historian,  then  Prussian  ambassador; 
and  wrote  there,  in  1822,  an  account  of  his  so- 
journ in  Greece,  which  was  published  in  Leipsic 
(1823).  He  returned  to  Benin,  and  entered  the 
university  of  Halle,  but  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned at  Eopenick,  where  he  wrote  a  number 
of  poems,  whicn,  upon  his  release,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Niebuhr,  were  published  under  the 
name  of  Franz  Arnold.  Being  threatened  with 
another  arrest,  he  left  Germany,  in  1825,  and  fled 
to  England,  where  he  supported  himself  for  a 
year  as  a  private  teacher,  u  hile  in  England,  he 
contributed  to  German  periodicals,  and  wrote, 
in  German,  an  article  on  the  Lancasterian  method. 
In  1827,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  lectured 
on  history  and  politics,  and,  shortly  after,  began, 
at  Boston,  to  edit  the  Encydopijedia  Americana^ 
which  was  published,  in  13  volumes,  in  Phila- 
delphia (1828—32).  By  invitation  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Girard  Coll^  in  Philadelphia,  he  fur- 
nished a  plan  of  education  and  instruction  for 
that  institution,  and  aftei'wards  went  to  reside 
in  that  city.  In  1835,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  history  and  political  economy  in  the 
South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia,  a  position 
which  he  held  till  1856.  These  were  the  most 
fruitful  years  of  his  life.  Here  he  wrote  his 
Manual  of  Political  Ethics  (Boston,  1838^9), 
commended  by  Kent  and  Story,  and  adopted 
by  Harvard  College  as  a  text-book ;  Legal  and 
Political  Hermeneutics  (Boston,  1839) ;  a  trans- 
lation of  Ramshom's  Latin  Synonyms  (1839); 
Great  Events  described  by  Great  Historians 
(N.  Y.,  1847) ;  essay^on  the  Use  of  Oie  Study 
of  Latin  and  Gi^eekj  as  Elements  of  Educa* 
Hon;  on  the  Study  of  History  and  Political 
Economy  as  branches  of  a  superior  education;  on 
Laura  Bridgmatis  vocal  sounds;  Civil  Liberty 
and  Self-Government  (Phila..  1853);  and  numei> 
ous  other  essays,  letters,  and  reports.  In  1857, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  and 
political  science  in  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  and 
remained  in  that  position  till  his  death.  The 
labors  of  Dr.  Lieber  were  of  great  importance, 
and  their  value  has  been  fully  recognized  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Although 
passing  most  of  his  life  in  the  professor's  chair,  his 
commanding  ability  gave  him  a  reputation  such 
as  is  usually  the  reward  of  long  public  service. 
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LTLT,  William,  a  celebrated  English  schol- 
ar and  t^her,  the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  was  bom  at  Odiham,  Hants,  in 
England,  in  1466,  and  died  in  1523.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford  University,  and,  soon  after 
arriving  at  manhood,  traveled  in  the  East  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
subsequently  studied  for  a  time  at  Rome,  and 
also  at  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Flngland,  he  ac- 
quired a  very  high  reputation  for  scholarship, 
being  the  first  teacher  of  Greek  in  London ;  and, 
in  1512,  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  John  Colet, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's  cnurch,  liondon,  high  master 
of  St.  Paul's  school,  then  recently  ^tabUshed 
through  the  dean's  munificence.  This  position 
he  filled  until  his  death.  He  published  several 
educational  works,  but  is  chiefiy  noted  for  his 
Latin  grammar  (Brevissima  Institutio  seu  Ratio 
Oraminatices  CognoscendWy  4to,  liOndon,  1513), 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  text  books.  In  the 
compilation  of  this  work,  Colet,  Erasmus,  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  had  a  share ;  the  English  rudi- 
ments being  written  by  Colet,  the  preface  to 
the  first  edition  by  Wolsey,  and  the  Latin  syn- 
tax chiefly  by  Erasmus.  This  book  was  thus 
the  joint  production  of  four  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  age.  Few  school  bool^  have 
had  so  long  a  career,  or  have  passed  tlirongh  so 
many  editions,  being  used  to  this  day  in  St. 
Paul's  school.  King  Henry  VIII.  wrote  an 
introduction  to  grammar,  making  Lily's  gram- 
mar the  basis ;  he  also  caused  a  law  to  be  en- 
acted prescribing  this  as  the  grammar  to  be  ex- 
clusively used  in  all  the  schoo&  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  remained  the  accepted  gram- 
matical stanoB^  in  English  schools  for  more 
than  three  centuries.  Hence  it  bore  on  its  title- 
page,  Quam  soUim  Regin  Mrgeskis  in  omnibus 
sckolis  docendam  prcpcepiL  This  grammar  is 
also  noteworthy  as  being  the  basis  of  the  first 
English  grammars. — See  Fuller,  History  of  the 
Worthies  of  England  (1622) ;  S.vmuel  Knight, 
Life  of  Dr.  John  Colet  (1724) ;  Dibdin,  The 
Biographical  Deccnneron  (London,  1817);  Jor- 
TiN,  Life  of  Erasmus  (1758 — 60).  (See  also 
Grammar,  Enolish.) 

LINCOLN  COLLEGE,  at  Greenwood,  Mo., 
was  founded,  in  1869,  by  the  United  Presbyte- 
rians. The  grounds  comprise  five  acres,  reserved 
for  the  site  of  a  college  when  the  town  was  laid 
out.  The  building  was  erected  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Rev.  Rantml  Ross,  A.  M.,  who  has  been  the 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  from  the  first. 
The  college  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  of  $30 
a  year.  It  has  a  classical  course  of  four  years, 
and  a  scientific  course  of  three  years ;  both  sexes 
are  admitted.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  instruct- 
ors and  75  students. 

LINCOLN  XJNIVEBSITY,  at  TJncohi, 
m.,  under  the  control  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterians, was  organized  in  1867,  and  chartered 
in  1872.  The  value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and 
apparatus  is  $475,000;  the  amount  of  its  produc- 
tive funds,  $834,000.  The  libraries  contain  22,000 
volumes.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  There  is  a 
preparatory,  a  classical,  a  Latin-scientific,  a  scien- 


tific, and  a  select  course.    A  theological  depart 
ment  has  also  been  organized.  In  1873 — 4,  there 
were  1 2  instructors  and  386  students  (332  pre- 
paratory and  54  collegiate). 

LINCOLN  T7NIVEBSITT,  at  Oxfoiti,  in 
(tester  Co.,  Pa.,  opened  in  1856,  is  under 
Presbyterian  control.  It  is  especially,  but  not 
exclusively,  designed  for  colored  students.  The 
value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  is 
$125,000.  llie  grounds  include  80  acres,  and 
contain  four  university  buildings  and  four  pro- 
fessors' houses.  The  library  contains  3,500  vol- 
imies.  The  university  has  valuable.philosophical 
apparatus  and  a  mineralogical  cabinet.  It  has  a 
collegiate  department,  a  normal,  preparatory,  and 
business  department,  and  a  theologio&l,  a  law,  and 
a  medical  department.  In  1874-— 5,  there  were 
10  instructors  and  147  students  (74  coUegiate, 
57  preparatory,  and  16  theol(^cal.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  >.  Randall,  D.  I).,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

LINDSLEY,  Philip,  an  American  edu- 
cator, bom  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  1786;  died 
at  Nashville,  Tenn..  in  1855.  After  graduating 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1804,  he  was 
for  three  years  tutor  in  that  institution.  In  1813, 
he  became  professor  of  languages,  and,  in  1817, 
vice-president  of  the  college.  In  1823,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  institution,  but  he  de- 
clined. In  1824,  he  accepted  the  thrice-tendered 
presidency  of  the  university  of  Nashville,  which, 
through  his  efficient  administration,  attained  a 
very  high  rank  among  American  colleges.  So 
great  was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  in 
that  position,  that  no  less  than  ten  different  col- 
leges offered  him  the  presidency,  lie  retired  in 
Oct.  1850,  and  spent  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  at  New  Albany,  teaching  part  of  the  time, 
in  the  theological  seminary  of  that  town.  His 
works  have  been  edited  by  L.  J.  Halsey  (Phila.)^ 

LINQ,  Peter  Henrik,  a  Swedish  poet,  and 
the  founder  of  a  system  of  gymnastics  for  the 
cure  of  disease,  was  bom  in  Ljunga,  Nov.  16.. 
1776,  and  died  in  Stockholm,  May  3.,  1839.  Un- 
der the  name  of  kinesipalhy  {movement  aire), 
liis  system  has  been  put  into  practice  to  some 
extent  in  other  countries,  but,  like  many  similar 
discoveries,  has  not  fully  answered  the  expec- 
tations of  its  too  sanguine  advocates.  In  1813, 
the  Royal  Central  Institution  of  Stockhohn  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
system.  Ling  being  appointed  director.  His 
Eiementary  Principles  of  Gymnnastics  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  (Stockholm,  1840). 

LINQTJISTICS.     See  Language. 

LOCKS)  John,  an  illustrious  Englidi  philos- 
opher, bom  at  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  Aug. 
29.,  1632;  died  at  Gates,  in  P^ssex,  Oct.  28.,  1704. 
His  education  began  at  Westminster  School, 
from  which  he  pa^ed,  in  1651,  to  Christ  Church. 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1658.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  win  the  special  approbation  of  Dr. 
Sydenham,  the  greatest  medical  authority  of  his 
time.  In  1664,  he  went  to  Berlin,  as  secretary  to 
the  Britisli  envoy,  SirWiUiam  Swan,  but  returned 
within  a  year  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Oxford. 
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His  perplexity,  at  this  time,  as  to  the  choice  of 
a  profession,  was  very  great,  three  being  open 
to  him.  A  preferment  in  the  church  was  offered 
him  by  the  duke  of  Omiond ;  inducements  to 
continue  in  diplomatic  service,  either  in  Spain  or 
Germany,  were,  also,  made  to  him;  while  his 
own  inclinations  were  toward  the  practice  of 
medicine,  for  which  he  had  shown  special  aptitude. 
While  engaged  in  the  study  of  experimental 
philosophy,  in  connection  with  his  medical 
studies,  he  formed  the  acqaintance  of  Lord 
Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  This 
nobleman  8  life  is  believed  to  have  be^  saved 
by  Locke's  skill ;  and  at  this  time  an  intimacy 
sprung  up  between  them,  which  led  to  Locke  s 
taking  up  his  residence  at  Lord  Ashley's  house 
in  London,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  politics  and  philosopny.  There  he  met  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  others  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  of  that  day.  In  16G8,  he 
accompanied  tne  earl  of  Northimiberland  on  a 
tour  in  France,  and,  on  his  return,  was  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Ashley,  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  to  draw  up  the  constitution  of  the 
province  of  Carolina.  In  1670,  he  began  to 
form  the  plan  of  his  great  work,  the  £ssay  con- 
cerning the  Human  iJnderstatidingy  though  this 
was  not  published  till  twenty  years  later.  In 
1675,  he  visited  France  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  where,  at  Montpellier,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom, 
many  years  after,  he  dedicated  his  Essat/,  lie 
returned  to  England  in  1679;  but,  in  1682,  when 
the  Earl  of  Sh^tesbury  who  had  been  charged 
with  treason,  left  the  country,  Xiocke  accompanied 
him,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Amsterdam, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Limborch,  Le  Clerc, 
and  others,  he  founded  a  literary  society  for  the 
weekly  discussion  of  important  questions.  In 
1686,  he  published  in  French  a  iVeio  MeUiod  of 
a  Commonplace  Booky  and,  in  1688,  his  letter 
On  Toleration.  In  the  latter  year,  he  returned 
to  England,  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the 
princess  of  Orange,  and  shortly  after  (1690) 
published  his  celebrated  Essay.  The  success  of 
this  work,  largely  aided  by  the  violence  with 
which  it  was  attacked,  was  very  great,  six  editions 
appearing  in  14  years,  besides  translations  of  it 
into  Latm  and  French,  which  gave  the  author  a 
European  reputation.  In  1693,  appeared  his 
Thoughts  Concerning  Educailon.  This  work, 
the  value  of  which  has  been  variously  estimated 
by  distinguished  critics,  is  of  special  interest  to 
educators,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  attempt, 
in  England,  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  education 
in  a  comprehensive  and  practical  way.  It  was 
written  as  a  guide  to  the  education  of  a  young 
gentleman,  in  this  re^)ect  resembling  Montaigne's 
essay  on  the  same  subject.  Indeed,  Locke's  work 
was  an  amplifidation,  through  in  no  sense  an  im- 
itation, of  Montaigne's.  The  subject  is  considered 
from  the  beginning,  and  rules  were  laid  down  not 
only  for  mental  and  moral  development,  but  for 
physical  training,  Locke's  education  as  a  physi- 
cian especially  qualifying  him  for  the  latter. 


Some  of  his  recommendations  in  this  respect, 
have,  of  course,  become  antiquated  by  the  proc- 
rcss  made  in  physiology  and  hygienic  knovrl- 
edge  since  his  tmie ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  remains, 
to  this  day,  a  trustworthy  guide.  His  views  in 
regard  to  early  influences,  the  force  of  habit, 
manners,  etc.,  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
now  entertained.  In  regard  to  the  training  of 
children,  his  observations  concerning  the  time  at 
which  it  should  be  begun,  the  means  to  be  em- 
I  ployed,  and  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  are, 
m  all  essential  respects,  in  accordance  with  the 
J  views  now  generally  held.  Many  objections  to 
Locke's  teachings  have  been  made  by  modem 
educators.  For  instance,  he  has  placed  himself 
on  record  as  entirely  opposed  to  corporal  punish- 
ment, except  for  obstinacy ;  and  even  tot  this 
he  would  have  the  punishment  so  order^  that 
'the  shame  of  the  whipping  and  not  the  pain, 
ohould  be  the  greatest  p^  of  the  punishment." 
In  the  controverey  which  springs  up  period- 
ically on  this  subject,  therefore,  Locke's  great 
authority,  as  a  guide  to  educators,  would  prolSbly , 
by  one  side,  be  seriously  questioned.  A  more 
serious  objection  is,  that  the  motive  presented  to 
children  for  doing  right  —  the  approbation  of 
their  elders  —  is  not  a  sufficiently  exalted  one. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  in  defense  of  Locke,  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  present  a  psychologic- 
al tlieory  of  education,  but  a  practical  plan  for 
educating  the  young.  The  reasoning  faculty  in 
children  is  very  rarely  developed  sufficiently 
to  make  an  explanation  of  motives  of  any  u£e  in 
educating  them.  "Whipping  being  discarded  by 
Locke,  there  seemed  to  him  only  one  way  to  incline 
children  to  do  richt  —  that  of  rewards,  or  of  ap- 
pealing to  their  love  of  approbation.  He  care- 
lully  guards  himself  here,  by  explaining  that  the 
rewara  or  the  approval  must  not  be  given  for 
any  "particular  performance  that  they  show  an 
aversion  to,  or  to  which  they  would  not  have 
applied  themselves  without  that  temptation". 
*But",  he  says,  "to  make  the  sense  of  esteem  or 
disgrace  sink  the  deeper,  and  be  of  the  more 
weight,  other  agreeable  or  disagreeable  things 
should  constantly  accompany  these  different 
states;  not  as  particular  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  this  or  that  particular  action,  but  as 
necessarily  belonging  to,  and  constantly  attending* 
one,  who,  by  his  carriage,  has  brought  himse& 
into  a  state  of  disgrace  or  commendation."  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  more  powerful  agent  can 
be  brought  to  bear  practically  in  influencing  the 
child.  It  has,  indeed,  been  doubted  whether  any 
higher  motive  for  doing  right,  can  be  presented 
to  the  majority  of  adults,  than  this  of  the  ap- 
probation of  their  fellows,  which  is  usually 
known  as  public  opinion.  To  attempt  to  in- 
fluence children,  therefore,  exclusively  by  higher 
motives,  would  hardly  be  practical,  or  pxpductive 
of  benefit.  That  Locke  was  not  forgetful  of  these 
higher  motives,  however,  the  following  words  will 
show:  "Concerning  reputation,  I  shml  only  re- 
mark this  one  thing  more  of  it ;  that  though  it 
be  not  the  true  principle  and  measure  of  vuluo 
(for  that  is  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  duty,  and 
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the  Batisfaction  of  it  is  to  obey  his  Maker,  in  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  that  light  God  has  given 
him,  with  the  hopes  of  acceptation  and  reward), 
yet  it  is  that  wnich  comes  nearest  to  it,  and, 
beins  the  testimony  and  applause  that  other 
peo^e's  reason,  as  it  were,  by  a  common  con- 
sent, gives  to  virtuous  and  well-ordered  actions, 
it  is  the  proper  guide  and  encouragement  of 
children,  till  they  grow  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  to  find  what  is  right  by  their  own 
reason."  His  disapproval  of  public  schools,  also, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  our  modem  view,  but 
of  this  there  are  two  extenuating  circumstances, 
—  onCr  the  fact  that  his  essay  was  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  education  of  a  young  nobleman ; 
the  other,  that  the  public  schools,  in  Locke's  day, 
were  so  inferior  to  those  of  to-day,  that  his  cen- 
sure can  hardly  be  construed  as  applying  to  the 
latter.  His  slight  opinion  of  the  classics,  also, 
must  be  modified  in  our  estimate  of  it,  by  the 
same  fact  mentioned  above,  that  it  was  the  edu- 
cation of  the  man  of  affairs  that  he  had  in  view, 
and'not  that  of  the  scholar.  His  recommendations 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  in- 
terspersed, as  they  are,  with  theological  con- 
siderations and  directions  concerning  "spirits",  of 
course,  show  the  confusion  of  mind  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  prevalent  in  his  day,  and  furnish  no 
guide  for  that  branch  of  study  at  the  present 
time.  His  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  nistory, 
civil  law,  English  law,  style,  and  letters  will,  by 
many,  be  thought  to  show  the  bias  produced  by 
his  long  association  with  them,  and  the  station  of 
the  pupil  for  whom  his  treatise  was  intended ; 
while  his  depreciation  of  music,  as  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  is  accounted  for  by  the  low  state  of  that 
art  during  his  time,  and  will  hardly  be  acepted 
now  as  a  true  statement  of  its  merits.  Not- 
withstanding the  objections  which  can  be  uiged 
against  Locke's  method,  owing  to  the  changed 
condition  of  society,  the  great  progress  that  naa 
been  made  in  many  branches  oi  learning,  and  the 
creation  of  new  ones,  his  treatise  remains  a 
memorable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
^reat  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  a  landmark 
m  its  history.  That  it  is  not  without  errors  and 
short-comings,  and  that  he  was  conscious  of  them, 
his  own  concluding  words  will  show  :  **Though 
I  have  now  come  to  a  conclusion  of  what  ob- 
vious remarks  have  suggested  to  me  concerning 
education,  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I 
look  on  it  as  a  just  treatise  on  this  subject.  There 
are  a  thousand  other  things  that  may  need  con- 
sideration ;  especially  if  one  should  take  in  the 
various  tempers,  different  inclinations,  and  par- 
ticular defaults  that  are  to  be  found  in  children; 
and  prescribe  proper  remedies.  *  *  *  *  Each 
man's  mind  has  some  peculiarity,  as  well  as  his 
face,  that  distinguishes  him  from  aU  others ;  and 
there  are  possibly  scarce  two  children  who  can 
be  conducted  by  exactly  the  same  method.  *  *  * 
But  having  had  here  only  some  general  views  in 
reference  to  the  main  end  and  aims  in  education, 
and  those  designed  for  a  gentleman's  son,  whom, 
being  then  very  little,  I  considered  only  as  white 
paper  or  wax  to  be  molded  and  fashioned  as  one 


pleases,  I  have  touched  little  more  than  those 
heads,  which  I  judged  necessaiy  for  the  breeding 
of  a  young  gentleman  of  his  condition  in  goieral 
and  have  now  published  these  my  occasiQiial 
thoughts,  with  this  hope,  that,  though  this  be 
far  m)m  being  a  complete  treatise  on  this  8ub> 
ject,  or  such  as  that  everyone  may  find  what  will 
iust  fit  his  child  in  it,  yet  it  may  give  some  small 
light  to  those  whose  concern  for  their  dear  little 
ones  makes  them  so  irregularly  bold,  tliat  they 
dare  venture  to  consult  their  own  reason  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  rather  than  wholly 
to  rely  upon  old  custom." 

L'HOMOND,  Cliarles  FraziQOis,  a  Frendi 
priest  and  educator,  was  bom,  in  1727,  at  Chaol- 
nes;  died  at  Paris,  in  1794.  He  was  for  some  time 
at  the  head  of  the  College  dInviUe  at  Paris,  and 
from  there  passed  to  the  ColUge  du  Cdrdinid 
Lemoine  where  he  was  for  twenty  years  teacher 
of  the  sixth  class.  After  becoming  prcfesfor 
emeritus,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  oompiktioD 
of  school  books,  many  of  which  attained  a  veiy 
wide  circulation.  His  work  De  viris  iUustribus 
urhis  Romcp,  is  still  in  extensive  use,  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  the  United  States,  England, 
(Germany,  and  some  other  countries,  and  is  re- 
garded by  many  distinguished  educators  as  the 
best  Latin  reader  that  lias  ever  been  issued,  k 
1860,  his  native  town  erected  a  statue  to  him. 
(See  Latin  Langitaoe^) 

liOMBABD    UNIVEBSITT,    at    GaleB- 
buig,  111.,  under  the  control  of  UnivensaliBts,  ww 
founded  as  the  Illinois  Liberal  Institute,  in  1851, 
and  chartered  as  a  university,  in  1853.    It  is 
supported  by  the  income  of  an  endowment  of 
^100,000,  and  by  tuition  fees.    The  regular  fees 
vary  from  ^15  to  $33  per  year.    It  has  a  kige 
and  valuable  cabinet,  and  libraries  containing 
over  4,000  volumes.    The  imiversity  emlnaoes 
two  departments  of  instruction, — the  collegiate 
and  the  preparatory.    The  collegiate  indtuks 
three  different  courses  of  study, — the  classical,  the 
scientific,  and  the  literary  course,  on  llie  comple- 
tion of  which  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Spience,  and  Laureate  of  Arts  are, 
respectively,  conferred.      Both    sexes  are  ad- 
mitted.   In  1875 — 6,  there  were  9  instnictoiB 
and  94  students,  of  whom  25  (7  classical,  13 
scientific,  and  5  literary)  were  in  the  coUegiaie 
department,  and  69  (24  pursuii^  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  and  45  fcnglifih  studies), id  the 
preparatory  department.     The  presidents  hafe 
been  as  follows:  the  Rev.  Paul  R.  Kendall,  A.  M^ 
1851—6;    Prof.  J.  V.  N.   Standidi   (actimrt, 
1856—7;    the  Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  D.  D., 
1857—9 ;  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Weston,  D.  D.,  1859-- 
73;  Prof.  Wm.  Livingston  (provisional),  1873 
—5;  and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  White,  Ph. D.,  the 
present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1875. 

LONDON,  University  of,  was  crested  hjr 
royal  charter  bearing  date  Nov.  28.,  1836.  It 
was  founded  on  the  same  principles  of  libera% 
as  University  College,  London  (q.  v.),  out  of 
which  it  sprung.  By  an  oversigfat,  the  first  char 
ter  was  granted  only  during  "royal  wiD  «bA 
pleasure",  and  would  have  expired  tax  months 
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after  the  death  of  the  king.  A  new  charter, 
therefore,  not  so  determinable,  was  granted  in 
the  foUowing  year  by  Queen  Yictoria.  The 
early  constitution  of  the  university  bore  a  rough 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  there  being,  on  the  one  hand, 
colleges  or  tea^hW  bodies,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
university  to  test  tne  quality  of  the  teaching  and 
to  grant  degrees  accordingly.  There  was,  how- 
ever, this  capital  difference,  that,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  the  colleges,  instead  of  being  all 
in  one  locality,  were  scattered  over  the  country, 
some  of  them  being  situated  even  in  distant 
colonies.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  university, 
every  candidate,  before  presenting  himself  at  the 
examination  for  his  decree,  was  oUiged  to  furnish 
a  certificate  showing  that  he  had  studied  at  one 
of  the  affiliated  colleges  for  two  years  subsequent 
to  his  matriculation.  In  1858,  these  affiliated 
institutions,  which  alone  had  t>he  right  to  give 
certificates  for  degrees  in  arts  and  laws,  com- 
prised, in  addition  to  the  universities  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  Sydney,  37  other  col- 
leges and  schools.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  University  College  and  king's  College, 
London,  and  Owens  College,  Manchester  (q.  v.). 
Most  of  the  remainder  were  theological  colleges 
in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  uie 
Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  other  denomina- 
tions. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  senate,  consisting  of  a  chancellor,  a 
vice-chancellor,  and  36  members,  or  fellows;  all 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life  or 
until  resignation.  All  by-laws  and  r^ulations, 
however,  have  first  to  be  submitted  to  the  ap- 
proval of  one  of  her  Majesty's  primcipal  secre- 
taries of  state.  It  had  been  proposed,  as  early  as 
1840,  to  give  the  graduates  some  influence  in  the 
management  of  university  affairs.  This  scheme, 
taken  up  in  earnest  in  1848,  was  agitated  year 
after  year,  until  a  new  charter  was  obtained  in 
1858.  This  charter  formed  the  graduates,  then 
about  1,000  in  number,  into  a  corporation,  giving 
them  the  right  to  meet  in  convocation  and,  to  in- 
tervene by  discussion  and  opinion  in  university 
affairs,  to  nominate  one-fourth  of  the  senate,  and 
the  right,  along  with  the  senate,  of  accepting  any 
new  charter  or  of  surrendering  a  charter.  The 
charter  also  gave  the  right  to  confer  new  d^rees 
in  science,  in  music,  or  in  any  department  of 
knowledge  whatever,  theology  always  excepted. 
It  is  expected  that  the  d^rees  in  music  will  be 
instituted  shortly. 

Whilst  the  draft  charter  was  under  considera- 
tion, in  the  earlier  half  of  1857,  a  new  clause  was 
introduced  by  the  senate  which  provoked  great 
excitement  and  strong  opposition  from  all  the 
affiliated  coU^es  except  one,  and  from  a  decided 
majority  of  the  graduates.  According  to  this 
36th  clause,  all  persons,  wherever  educated,  were 
to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  degrees,  other  than 
medical.  The  senate,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition they  met  with  from  without,  persevered 
in  their  course,  and  the  new  charter  came  into 
force  on  April  9.,  1858.    The  certificate  system. 


>  in  fact,  had  not,  in  many  cases,  been  working 
!  well ;  many  whom  the  university  would  gladly 
I  have  welcomed  as  candidates,  were  kept  away ; 
and  the  university  was  prevented,  it  was  thought, 
'^froi^  an  expansion  commensurate  to  its  national 
position  ana  promise."  At  the  same  time,  in- 
creased care  was  taken  to  discredit  superficial 
knowledge  by  making  the  examinations  more 
searching;  and  continuous  and  progressive  study 
was  sought  to  be  secured  by  makmg  the  exam- 
inations more  frequent.  There  Imd,  for  in- 
stance, formerly  been  two  examinations,  includ- 
ing matriculation,  for  B.  A.,with  at  least  two  yeara 
between  them;  henceforth,  there  were  to  be  three, 
with  not  less  than  a  year,  in  most  cases,  between 
them.  The  new  clause  did,  in  fact,  constitute  & 
revolution  in  the  history  of  the  universi^;  but, 
after  18  years,  it  can  hsuxlly  be  said  that  the  ap- 
prehensions of  its  opponents  have  been  realized. 
Although  the  number  of  graduates  now  is  nearly 
treble  what  it  was  18  years  ago,  the  value  of 
the  degree  in  public  Estimation  has  not  di- 
minished but  increased.  Nor  have  the  colleges 
suffered,  although  the  former  protective  system  in 
their  favor  has  been  abolished.  The  advantages 
of  effective  coll^ate  instruction  will  alwaya 
speak  for  themselves,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  relating  to  the  final  examination 
for  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree  in  1875.  Of  106 
candidates,  53  described  themselves  as  coming 
from  certain  colleges  and  schools ;  the  other  53, 
as  having  been  prepared  by  private  study  and 
tuition.  Of  the  college  students,  17,  or  32.1  per 
cent,  were  rejected;  of  the  others,  28,  or  52.8  per 
cent,  were  rejected.  The  comparison  would  be 
stiU  more  decisive,  if  the  examinations  for  honors 
were  taken  into  account. 

The  first  examination  in  the  imiversity  is  the 
matriculation  examination  (to  be  carefully  dis- 
criminated from  matriculation  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge) ;  for  this  there  were,  in  1875, 1.021 
candidates,  of  whom  522  passed.  It  may  be 
passed  at  the  age  of  16  ;  but  the  average  age  of 
candidates  is  19,  and  sometimes,  20  years.  It  is 
an  examination  in  Latin  ;  in  any  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing languages,  —  Greek,  French.  German;  in 
English;  in  mathematics;  and  in  natural  philos- 
ophy and  chemistry.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  good 
test  of  a  complete  school  education.  One  peculi- 
arity of  the  examination,  as  of  the  other  pass 
examinations,  is,  that  a  candidate  is  rejected  if 
he  fails  entirely  in  any  one  subject,  however  well 
he  may  do  in  all  the  rest.  Of  those  who  pass 
this  examination,  about  one-third  go  no  further. 
Those  who  do,  henceforth  pursue  diverging 
courses.  They  may  proceed  to  prepare  for  de- 
arees  in  arts,  in  science,  laws,  or  medicine. 
The  university  grants  the  higher  degrees  of 
Master  and  Doctor  only  after  the  passing  of  a 
further  examination,  which  differs  from  the 
Bachelors'  examinations  by  testing  the  depth, 
rather  than  the  width,  of  the  candidate's  acquire- 
ments. Of  all  these  degrees,  the  medical  ones,  in 
particular,  have  always  had  a  high  reputation. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  leading  physicians  in 
London  are  graduates  of  this  university.    The 
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matriculation  examination  and  the  pass  exami- 
nations for  B.  A.  and  B.  Sc.  are,  on  application 
to  the  seDate,  held,  simultaneouBly  with  the  ex- 
aminations in  London,  at  various  populous  cen- 
ters in  England,  at  some  places  in  Ireland,  and 
in  the  colonies  (e.  g.  Canada,  Mauritius,  and 
Tasmania).  They  will  shortly  be  held  also  in 
Scotland. 

An  unintended  omission  in  the  charter  of 
1858  made  a  new  charter  necessary  in  1863;  and, 
in  1867,  a  supplemental  charter  was  obtained, 
conveyine  the  right  to  hold  examinations  for 
women,  rhere  have  been,  at  times,  a  majority 
in  Convocation  who  were  willing  to  admit  wom- 
en to  degrees  on  the  same  terms  as  men ;  but 
whether  the  movement  will  be  successful  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  programme  of  the  gen- 
eral examination  for  women  will,  next  year,  be 
completely  assimilated  to  the  matriculation  pro- 
gramme; and  that  is  the  amount  of  success 
which  the  movement  has  attained  so  far.  Wom- 
en, after  passing  this  examination,  may  be  ex- 
amined for  certificates  of  higher  proficiency  also. 
The  Reform  Act  of  1867  gave  the  members  of 
Convocation  the  right  of  returning  a  represent- 
ative to  Parliament :  the  first  member  for  the 
university  is  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  I^owe. 
Convocation,  in  March,  1876,  numbered  1.663 
members,  llie  entire  number  of  graduates  is 
nearlv  double  this,  only  those  of  them  being 
members  of  Convocation  who  are  of  a  certain 
standing,  and  have  paid  the  prescribed  fee. 

The  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  univer- 
sity, for  1876 — 7,  is  as  follows :  salaries  (of  the 
registrar  and  his  assistant,  of  the  clerks,  etc.) 
£2,765  5s  8d ;  examiners,  £5,300 ;  exhibitions, 
scholarships,  prizes,  and  medals,  £1,972  10  &; 
incidental  expenses,  £520;  total.  £10,557  15s.  8d. 
If  from  this  be  deducted  £4,500,  which^  it  is 
estimated  the  fees  will  yield  during  the  same 
period,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  university  is  a 
yearly  chaige  to  the  country  to  the  extent  of 
about  £6,000.  It  must  be  added  that  the  beauti- 
ful new  buildings  in  Burlington  Gardens,  which 
are  the  first  home  of  its  own  the  university  has 
had,  and  which  were  opened  by  the  Queen  in 
1870,  were  built  entirely  at  public  cost.  The 
earl  of  Burlington,  now  the  didce  of  Devonshire, 
was  the  first  chancellor  of  the  university ;  he 
still  retains  a  seat  in  the  senate.  The  second  and 
present  chancellor  is  Earl  Granville.  —  See  the 
yearly  Calendar  of  the  Universitif  of  London^ 
and  the  Minutes  of  the  Senate;  The  University 
of  London  and  its  Influence  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  in  Frazer's  Magazine  (Aug.  1876). 

LOBIKSEB,  Karl  Ignaz,  a  distinguished 
German  physician,  and  writer  on  school  hygiene, 
bora  July  24.,  1796;  died  October  2.,  1853.  In 
1836,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  school  hygiene 
(Zum  Sciiutze  der  Gesundheii  auf  Schulen),  in 
which  he  severely  inveighed  against  the  condition 
of  the  gymnasia,  assertmg  tha*  the  great  variety  ' 
of  studies  pursued,  the  long  school  hours,  and 
the  excessive  amount  of  home  work,  tended  to 
undermine  the  health  of  the  pupils.  This  criti- 
cism of  the  school  management  gave  rise  to  a 


bitter  controversy,  more  than  seventy  pamphlete 
bein^  written  pro  and  con.  King  Frederick 
William  III.,  of  Prussia,  declared  himself  in 
sympathy  with  Lorinser's  views,  and  ordered  tiie 
ministry  of  education  to  draw  up  a  plan  to  rem- 
edy the  evils  described  in  the  pamphlet.  Tbe 
minister  Altenstein,  however,  in  his  decree  vir- 
tually denied  the  charges.  An  important  result 
of  this  controversy  was,  that  gymnastics  were 
again  introduced  into  the  gymnasia,  and  that  the 
necessity  of  making  school  hygiene  a  subject  of 
special  and  thorough  study,  was  generally  ad- 
mitted. The  autobiography  of  Lorinser  was  pub^ 
hshed  in  1864,  by  his  son. 

LOUISIANA,  one  of  the  southern  states  of 
the  American  Union,  was  originally  a  part  of  tlie 
French  province  of  Louisiana,  which  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  in  1803.  This  vast  tract, 
stretching  from  the  Mississippi  river  westward 
to  the  K^ky  mountains,  was  at  first  divided  into 
two  territories,  that  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana, 
the  former  including  the  present  state  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  latter  all  the  remainder.  In  1812, 
the  territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  the  state  of  Louisiana.  The  population, 
in  1810,  was  76,556,  of  whom  34,660  were 
slaves,  and  7,585  free  colored  persons;  in  1870, 
the  population  was  726,915,  of  whom  362,065 
were  whites,  364,210  colored  persons,  569  In- 
dians, and  71  Chinese. 

Educational  History, — ^While  Louisiana  was 
yet  a  territory,  provision  was  made  for  the  es- 
Lblishnient  o7p?imar,  schoob  in  each  parid.. 
In  1819,  these  schools  were  placed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  police  juries;  and,  in  1821,  under 
five  trustees  appointed  by  the  police  jury  of  each 
parish,  from  Uie  resident  land-owners.  In  that 
year,  the  sum  of  8800  was  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  authority  was  given  to 
increase  that  amount  by  a  tax  on  the  property 
of  each  parish.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in 
1833,  the  secretary  of  state  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  pubhc  education,  and  acted  as  such 
from  that  time  until  1846.  The  result  not 
proving  satisfactory,  however,  a  bill  was  passed 
in  1847,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
state  superintendent  and  parish  superintendents, 
the  collection  of  a  one  mOl  tax  on  property,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  state  school  fund  by  a 
consolidation  of  the  land  grants  (amountingto 
786,044  acres)  and  individual  donations.  The 
object  of  this  legislation  was  to  establish  a  free 
public-school  system  for  all  the  white  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years.  Additional 
legislation,  in  1855,  imposed  a  poll-tax  of  31.00 
on  each  free  white  male  inhabitant  over  twenty- 
one  years  old.  In  1850,  there  were  675  public 
schools  in  the  state,  taught  by  845  teachers,  and 
giving  instruction  to  25,793  pupils.  There  were 
also  142  academies,  and  8  colleges.  In  1860,  the 
number  of  public  schools  had  increased  to  713, 
with  31,813  pupils;  and  the  school  revenue 
amounted  to  3469.210.  In  1868,  the  new  state 
constitution  provided  that  a  state  superintendent 
should  be  elected  for  four  years,  and  that  all  the 
children  of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
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"^1  years,  Bhould  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools 
or  to  other  state  institutions  of  learning,  without 
r^ard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition.  A 
special  act  to  carry  out  these  provisions  was 
passed  in  March,  1869.  This  required  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  state  board  of  education  to  con- 
sist of  the  superintendent  of  public  education, 
one  member  from  each  congressional  district  in 
the  state,  and  two  from  the  state  at  large.  To 
this  board  were  committed  the  supervision  and 
management  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state.  The  state  was  to  be  divided  into  six 
districts,  with  a  division  superintendent  for  each, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supervise  and  manage  the 
schools  in  his  district,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  state  board.  Boards  of  directors  for  each 
district  in  the  state  were  also  to  be  appointed  by 
the  state  board,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  supervising  schools  m  their  respective 
districts,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  aivision 
superintendents.  A  two  mill  propertjr  tax  was 
directed  to  be  levied,  leaving  it  optional  with 
the  voters  to  raise  by  local  taxation  whatever 
additional  funds  were  necessary  for  the  erection 
or  hiring  of  school  buildings.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  legislation,  ihe  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lation rendered  the  school  laws,  in  many  re4>ects, 
inoperative ;  and,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
pohtical  disturbances  ending  finally  in  civil  war, 
by  producing  class  distinctions  founded  on  color, 
made  the  work  of  education  in  the  state  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  school  system,  in  1870,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made.  The  school  boards  have  been 
energetic  and  judicious ;  the  school  funds  have 
been  managed  with  economy  and  prudence, 
many  new  schools  have  been  established,  and  an 
increased  number  of  pupils  brought  under  in- 
struction. The  first  state  superintendent  under 
the  new  law  was  Thomas  W.  Conw^,  who  was 
succeeded,  in  1872,  by  William  G.  firown,  the 
present  incumbent  (1§'76). 

School  system. — ^The  public  schools,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  16.,  1870, 
are  governed  by  the  state  hoard  of  education^ 
which  consists  of  a  state  superintendent  and  six 
division  superintendents;  there  is  also  an  assistant 
superintendent  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The 
duties  of  the  board  are  to  appoint  parish,  city, 
town,  and  district  directors,  to  make  all  needful 
rules  for  the  government  of  schools,  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  the  ad- 
mission into  the  sdiools  of  all  children  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  to 
recommend  a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  and 
to  prescribe  a  course  of  study.  The  state  super- 
iyitendent  is,  ex  officio^  president  of  the  board,  and 
its  chief  executive  officer.  He  is  charged  with 
the  care  of  all  educational  reports  and  docu- 
ments, exercises  a  seneral  supervision  over  the 
division  superintendents,  holding  meetings  with 
them  in  tiie  several  divisions  of  tne  state,  at  least 
•once  a  year,  issues  teachers'  certificates  of  quali- 
fication, apportions  the  school  fund,  examines 
and  approves  all  plans  for  school  buildings 
^erected!;  and  ma^  a  report  to  the  general  as- 


sembly at  each  session. — Division  superintend- 
ents tave  control  of  the  schools  in  their  respective 
divisions,  examine  teachers,  issue  certificates  of 
qualification  good  for  one  year  in  the  division 
where  issued,  hold  teachers'  institutes,  organize 
teachers'  associations,  audit  treasurers'  accounts, 
make  reports  to  the  state  board  and  state  super- 
intendent, and  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  their  respective  divisions,  subject  only  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  board  and  the  state 
superintendent. — Boards  of  school  directors  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  usuaUy  appertaining  to 
such  bodies  in  other  states.  The  school  month 
consists  of  four  weeks  of  five  days  each.  The 
Bible  is  not  excluded  from  the  public  schools, 
but  no  pupil  is  required  to  read  it  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  his  parents  or  guardians. 

Educational  condition.  —  The  total  number 
of  school  districts  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was  473; 
and  the  number  of  public  schools,  1,032;  besides 
which  there  were  reported  418  private  schools. 
The  whole  amount  of  school  income  for  the  year 
was  8789,068.95,  of  which  8314,818.03  was  d^ 
rived  from  state  apportionments.  Other  items 
of  the  school  statistics  are  given  below : 

Nomber  of  children  of  school  age  280,387 

Number  enrolled  in  pnblio  schools  74,846 

Nnmber  attending  pnvate  schools  22,306 

Number  of  teachers,  males,        797 

females,     760 


1,567 
$37.00 


Total, 
Average  salary  of  teachers  per  month 
Blzpenditores,  for  salaries,       $573,144.44 
"  other  purposes,      290,247.42 

Total,  $863,391.86 

Kormal  Instruction. — Although  the  law  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in 
the  state,  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  carry 
out  its  provisions  in  tms  respect.  The  city  of 
New  Orleans  had  formerly  a  normal  school ;  but, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  school  board  to 
sustom  it  with  appropriations,  it  has  passed  from 
their  control,  and  is  now  a  department  of  the 
New  Orleans  University.  Straight  University 
and  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary,  in  the  same 
city,  also  afford  normal  instruction  and  training. 
The  division  superintendents  are  required  by 
law  to  hold  teachers'  institutes  annually  in  their 
respective  divisions. 

^cofidary  Instruction. — ^The  institutions  of 
this  grade,  in  the  state,  are  (1)  private  schools^ 
(2)  nigh  schools,  and  (3]  business  colleges.  The 
first,  in  1875,  reported  846  teachers  and,  22,306 
scholars.  Of  the  high  schools^  four  are  mentioned 
in  the  state  superintendent's  report  for  1875,  three 
being  establisned  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  other 
recently  open  at  Baton  Rouge.  One  of  those 
located  in  New  Orleans  is  for  boys ;  the  other 
two,  for  girls.  The  Central  High  School  for 
boys,  is  divided  into  six  departments,  as  follows : 
English  literature ;  Latin  and  Greek  ;  science ; 
mathematics;  commerce,  comprising  penman- 
ship, drawing,  and  book-keeping;  and  French. 
During  the  first  year  in  this  sdiool,  all  pursue 
the  same  studies ;  after  that  time,  the  study  of  the 
classics  is  optional    Four  business  colleges  re- 
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ported,  in  1874,  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, 12  teachers  and  915  pupils,  of  whom 
860  were  males,  and  55  females.  Their  courses 
of  instruction  vary  from  three  months  to  a  year. 
Superior  InstrtidUm. — The  institutions  which 
afford  opportunities  for  higher  instruction,  in- 
cluding the  Louisiana  State  University  (q.  v.), 
are  enumerated  in  the  following  table : 


NAME 


When 

Location 

found- 

ed 

jAckton 

1826 

N.Orleans 

1870 

Bat.  Bouga 

1853 

N.  Orleans 

1873 

Or.  Coteaa 

1852 

St.  James 

1861 

N.  Orleans 

1889 

Religious 
denomina- 
tion 

M.  Epis.8. 
Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 
H.  Epis. 
B.  C. 
B.  C. 
Evangel. 


CentenaiT  College 

Leland  UniTersity 

Louisiana  State  Univ'tj. . 
New  Orleans  University.. 

St.  Charles  College 

8t.Mar7  Jefferson  College. 
Straight  University 

Centenary  College,  the  oldest  in  the  state,  is 
also  one  of  die  most  efficient.  The  New  Orleans 
University,  like  Straight  University,  makes  no 
distinction  of  race  or  sex  in  its  requirements  for 
admission.  It  has  a  preparatory,  a  normal,  a  col- 
legiate, and  a  theological  department.  The  SiUi- 
man  Fenude  (^Uegiate  Institute,  at  Clinton, 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbjrterians,  also 
affords  superior  instruction.  It  has  a  collegiate 
course,  and  is  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 

Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction. — 
The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege  of 
Louisiana  was  opened  June  1.,  1874,  in  the 
building  of  the  Louisiana  University,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  April 
of  the  same  year,  making  provision  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  donation,  by 
the  United  States,  of  public  lands  for  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege in  the  state.  The  Chalmette  battle-ground, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard,  where  the  state 
owns  200  acres  of  land,  was  selected  as  a  site  for 
the  college.  The  only  schools  of  theolosy  are  the 
Biblical  department  of  New  Orleans  University, 
the  theological  department  of  Straight  Univer- 
sity, which  is  open  to  all  denominations,  and 
the  theological  department  of  Leland  University. 
The  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana  performs  tlie  office  of  a  law  sdiool, 
besides  which  there  is  a  law  department  in 
Straight  Univeisity,  instructed  b;^  members  of 
the  New  Orleans  bar.  By  a  speoal  act  of  the 
legislature,  a  diploma  from  this  department  en- 
tities the  graduate  to  practice  in  all  the  courts 
of  the  state.  The  same  institution  has  also  a 
medical  department. 

Special  Instruction, — The  Louisiana  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
at  Baton  Rouge,  was  founded  in  1854.  In  1874, 
it  had  51  pupils,  and  10  instructors.  The  value 
of  its  grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  is  about  $200,000. 
The  Institution  for  l^e  Instruction  of  Uie  Blind, 
also  at  Baton  Bou^,  was  founded  in  1871.  It  is 
represented  to  be  m  a  flourishing  condition.  In 
1874,  it  had  65  pupils,  and  19  instructors  and 
other  employes.  The  value  of  its  grounds  and 
buildings  is  about  8100.000.  This  institution 
includes  also  an  industrial  home  for  the  bUnd. 
Besides  these  institutions,  there  is  an  insane 


asylum,  at  Jackson,  supported  by  the  state  at  an 

annual  cost  of  about  840,000.      

LOUISIANA  8TATB  TTKIVEBSITY^ 
at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  was  chartered  in  1853,  be- 
ing founded  upon  grants  of  land  made  by  Con- 
gress to  the  state  for  the  establishment  of  a- 
seminarjr  of  learning.  It  was  opened  at  Alex- 
andria, m  January,  1860,  under  tne  superintend- 
enoe  of  Col.  (now  Gen.)  Wm.  T.  Shmuan,  and 
continued  in  operation  till  June,  1861,  when  it- 
was  closed  on  aocoimt  of  the  war.  It  was  re- 
opened in  1862 — 3,  under  the  superintendence^ 
of  Col.  Wm.  E.  M.  linfield  and  Prof.  Wm.  A. 
Seav,but  was  again  closed.  It  was  again  opened 
in  October,  1865,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Col.  David  F.  Boyd,  who  resigned  in  1875,  but 
is  still  (1876J  in  chaii^  of  the  institution.  In 
1 869,  the  umversity  building  having  been  burned, 
the  institution  was  transferred  to  the  buildings 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Baton 
Rouge.  This  location  is  intended  to  be  tempo- 
rary, until  the  edifice  at  Alexandria  shall  be  re- 
built. The  university  owns  state  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  8138,000,  on  which  it  receives  6  pa* 
cent  interest.  It  hifis  a  library  of  1 3,000  vd- 
umeSfgood  chemical  and  philosophical  appanh 
tus,  and  museums  of  natural  history,  fine  arts, 
etc.  llie  value  of  its  real  and  personal  proper^ 
is  about  8160,500.  The  cost  of  tuition  is 
880  a  year.  An  act  of  1870  provided  for  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  two  indigent 
youths  from  each  parish,  and  20  from  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  who,  after  remaining  at  the  uni- 
versity four  years,  were  required  to  teach  school 
in  the  state  two  years.  No  provision,  however^ 
has  been  made  recently  for  carrying  this  act  into 
effect.  By  act  of  the  legislature,  Ae  profeaois 
of  engineering,  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  and 
zoology,  of  this  institution,  are  required  to  make 
surveys  of  Louisiana,  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. Several  Reports  of  these  surveys  haye 
been  made.  The  oiganization  of  the  univero^ 
is  thorou^y  military,  and  there  are  daily  drflJs 
and  parades.  The  course  of  study  embraces  a 
preparatory  and  an  academic  department,  a  s^ 
cial  school  of  civil  en^eering,  and  a  commercial 
sdiool.    The  academic  department  has  a  literary 

&  classical),  a  scientific,  and  an  optional  course, 
degrees  conferred  are  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  B.  Ph., 
A.  M.,  and  C.  E.  In  1872—3,  there  were  12  in- 
structors and  140  students.  Since  then,  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  state  and  the  con- 
sequent withdrawal  of  legislative  support  haT» 
gready  embarrassed  the  institution ;  ana,  in  1 876, 
there  were  only  22  students.  The  number  of 
graduates,  from  1869  to  1874,  inclusive,  was  58. 
LOUISVILLE,  the  chief  city  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  having  a  population,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  census  of  1870,  of  100,753,  of  whom 
14,956  were  colored  persons,  and  25,668  foreign- 
ers, the  latter  including  14,380  natives  of  Ger- 
many. ITiis  city  has  grown  up  during  the  pres- 
ent century,  its  population,  in  1810,  being  only 
1,357.  The  town  was  established  by  an  act  of 
the  Viiginia  legislature  in  1 780,  and  called  Louffi- 
ville,  in  honor  of  Louis  XYL,  king  of  France* 
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important  aid  having  been  famished  by  that 
oountiy  to  the  Unit^  States  in  their  struggle 
for  independence. 

Educaiional  Hisiorv. — Among  the  earliest 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  in  Kentucky, 
were  those  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
established  schools  in  connection  with  their 
churches,  in  many  parts  of  the  state ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Louisville  shared  in  the  benefits  of 
these  efforts.  In  1819,  an  institution  known  as 
the  Seminary,  gave  instruction  in  the  several 
branches  of  an  English  and  classical  education. 
It  was  under  the  duection  of  the  trustees  of  the 
town,  but  was  not  well  supported,  the  wants  of 
the  community  requiring  little  beyond  elementary 
education.  In  lb37,  the  Mediod  Institute  was 
organized,  having  receive^  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  from  the  city  council,  and  oi^ened  with 
80  students.  In  1847,  the  building  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  was  sufficiently  near  comple- 
tion to  permit  the  opening  of  its  law  department, 
the  first  lectures  m  which  were  delivered  to 
about  30  students.  At  that  time,  there  were,  in 
the  city,  4  lam  public-school  buildings,  and  24 
schools,  of  wnich  6  were  granmiar  schools, — 3 
for  males  and  3  for  females.  In  1861,  a  high 
school  for  males,  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  university,  was  chartered  by  the  legis- 
lature, as  an  institution  for  superior  instruction, 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
In  1862 — 3,  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  in  the  public  spools  was  3,851.  Two 
years  afterward,  instruction  in  vocal  music  was 
made  a  part  of  the  common-school  course ;  and, 
in  1868,  the  study  of  the  German  language, 
which  had  been  previousl  v  introduced,  had  been 
so  far  extended,  that  one-naif  of  all  the  pupils 
(over  4,000)  received  instruction  in  it.  In  18t0, 
there  were  2  high  schools,  and  17  schools  of  an 
inferior  grade.  The  progress  of  the  school  svs- 
tem  has  been  uninterrupted  since  that  time.  Ihe 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
has  increased,  during  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1875,  from  9,388  to  17,593;  and  the  cost  of  the 
system,  from  9103,425.05  to  $255,529.02. 

School  System. — ^The  public  schools  are  under 
the  management  of  a  bc^d  of  trustees^  consist- 
ing of  24  members,  2  from  each  ward  of  the  city. 
The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  svstem  is  the 
8uperititendent  of  tJie  public  schoolsy  who  exer- 
cises a  general  supervision  over  the  schools,  and 
makes  an  annual  report  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
There  is  also  a  superintendent  of  German  in- 
struction, who  is  subordinate  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  but  acts  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  on  German,  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees. The  board  qf  examiners  (^  public  schools 
oonsistB  of  the  superintendent  and  six  or  more 
professional  teachers,  who  hold  principals'  cer- 
tificates, selected  by  the  committee  on  examina- 
tions and  course  of  study  of  the  board  of 
trustees;  and  there  is  also  a  German  board 
of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  superintendent 
and  other  persons  selected  by  the  committee. 
All  teachers  are  required  to  be  at  least  18  years 
of  age.    Hie  adiools  are  divided  into  primary, 


district,  intermediate,  and  high  schools,  besides 
the  evening  schools  and  the  training  school  for 
teachers.  The  studies  pursued  embrace  all  the 
ordinary  common-school  branches,  besides  Ger- 
man and  music,  which  are  taught  in  all  the 
grades  of  t^e  schools. — ^The  length  of  the  school 
course  is  designed  to  be  7  ^  years  in  the  lower 
grades,  5  years  in  the  male  high  school,  4  years 
in  the  female  high  school,  and  2  years  in  the 
training  school.  The  support  of  the  schools  is 
chiefly  derived  from  a  city  tax.  The  daily  ex- 
ercises in  each  are  commenced  hy  the  reading  of 
a  selection  from  the  Scriptures.  The  legal  sdiool 
age  is  from  6  to  20  years.  Children  living  out- 
side the  city  limits  are  permitted  to  attend  the 
public  schools  on  payment  of  a  tuition  fee  ran- 
gii^  from  920  to  950  per  annum. 

Educational  Condition, — ^The  whole  number 
of  schools,  in  1875,  was  34,  as  foUows  :  2  high 
schools, — 1  male,  and  1  female,  6  intermedii^ 
schools,  14  district  schools,  7  primary  schools,  4 
night  schools,  and  1  training  school.  Of  the 
schools  of  the  lower  grade,  5  are  for  colored 
chUdren.  The  prindpaf  items  of  scAoo/ sto^ts^tcs, 
for  1875,  are  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  children  of  school  age 44,837 

Whole  number  of  popils  enrolled 17,693 

Number  of  colored  pupils  em-olled 2,634 

Average  daily  attendance 11,551 

Average  attendance  in  the  night  schools 610 

Number  of  teachers,  English 286 

"       **       «         German 27 

**       **       "    of  music 4 

Total  number  of  teachers 777777.  317 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes $301,655.72 

Total  expenditures $255,529.02 

Cost  per  pupil $19.95 

Total  value  of  school  property $847,300.00 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  training  school, 
or  class,  embraces  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
history,  English  grammar  and  composition,  elo- 
cution, phyaicalgeography, physiology,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  and  theory  and  methods  of  teaching. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  this  school,  in 
1875,  was  42.  The  Male  High  School  contains 
five  classes,  including  the  preparatory  class.  The 
studies  taught  are  comprised  in  the  following 
departments :  belles-let&es,  ancient  languages, 
pure  mathematics,  chemistrv  and  technology,  ap- 
plied mathematics,  and  modem  languages.  Any 
student  who  passes  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  any  of  these  departments  is  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  in  the  same.  This  institu- 
tion, in  1875,  had  an  enrollment  of  221  students, 
and  a  faculty  of  6  members,  including  the  pres- 
ident. For  admission  into  the  Female  High 
School,  applicants  are  required  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  branches  taught  m  the  first 
grade  of  the  Intennediate  Schocus.  They  must 
also  be  at  least  12  years  of  age.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  the  school,  in  1875,  was  424. 

Besides  the  institutions  for  superior,  pro- 
fessiond,  and  scientific  instruction  mentioned  in 
the  article  on  Kentucky,  there  are  several  pri- 
vate schools  and  academies,  and  3  public  libra- 
ries, having  an  aggregate  of  about  40,000  volumes. 
The  Public  library  of  Kentucky  alone  o(»itaiiis 
20,000  volumes. 
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LOYE,  on  the  part  of  pupik  for  their  teach- 
er, is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  his 
success,  just  as  antipathy  (q.  v.)  constitutes  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  tne  exertion  of  any 
important  educational  influence.  The  first  thin£, 
therefore,  which  the  educator  should  strive  to  do 
is  to  win  the  affection  of  his  pupils ;  if  that  is 
accomplished,  eve^  thing  else  will  be  done  with- 
out difficulty.  It  is  of  little  use  to  address 
merely  the  intellect  of  children.  ITieir  curiosity, 
it  is  true,  can  be  excited,  their  attention  aroused, 
and  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  developed  and  sharpened ;  but  the  real 
elements  of  character  are  behind  all  this;  and 
these  cannot  be  affected  in  any  important  degree 
by  mere  intellectual  training.  Tne  heart — the 
sensibilities  and  the  will — must  be  reached; 
and  the  key  to  success  in  this,  the  greatest 
office  of  the  educator,  is  love.  When  love  for 
the  teacher  reigns  in  the  bosom  of  his  pupil, 
there  is  entire  confidence  in  him,  a  desire  to  obey 
him,  to  please  him,  to  listen  to  his  precepts,  to 
imitate  his  example,  both  in  words  and  in  acts; 
indeed,  by  an  inexplicable  psychologic  law,  the 
pupil  seems  to  be  bound  to  the  teacher  by  a  kind 
of  magnetic  chain,  and  is  subject  in  every  thing 
to  his  will.  Fear,  on  the  other  hand,  repels,  and 
thus  prevents  the  operation  of  that  mfluence 
without  which  educational  processes  are,  more  or 
less,  nugatory.  The  fear  to  do  wron^,  and  of  the 
punishment  which  is  to  follow  it,  is  not,  how- 
ever, inconsistent  with  a  love  of  the  teacher. 
(See  Fear.)  The  latter  must  make  himself,  and 
the  authority  which  he  wields,  respected ;  or  he 
will  incur  the  contempt  of  his  pupils ;  and  this 
is,  of  course,  antagonistic  to  love.  Children 
naturally  recognize  authority,  however  much 
they  may  strive  to  evade  or  defy  it ;  and  its  just 
and  rightful  exercise  does  not  interfere  with 
their  warmest  affections  toward  parents  and 
teachers.  Hence,  love  is  not  to  be  inspired  by 
makine  improper  concessions  to  children,  for 
these  they  construe  into  weakness,  which  they 
despise.  Minute  directions  may  be  given  for  the 
winning  of  the  pupils  affections;  but  these 
would  be  either  unnecessary  or  futile.  Love  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  can  alone  produce  love  in 
the  nearts  of  the  pupils.  He  cannot  put  on  a 
semblance  of  affectionate  regard  for  his  pupils ; 
he  must  feel  it.  Children  l^ve  naturally  deep 
intuitions  into  character,  and  detect  hypocrisy 
almost  instantly;  hence  tliey  at  once  discern 
whether  there  is  any  real  affection  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher  towajrds  themselves,  or  only  a  mere 
pretense.  Love  will  show  itself  in  his  appear- 
ance, his  words,  his  manners ;  every  tone  of  his 
voice  will  indicate  it,  if  it  exist,  and  the  pleasant 
smile  beaming  habitually  from  his  ooimtenance 
will,  while  making  his  own  labors  pleasant  and 
easy,  make  liffht  uie  hardest  tasks  of  his  pupils, 
by  exciting  their  ambition  and  determination  to 
accomplish  it.  The  teacher  should,  however, 
never  forget  the  relation  existing  between  him 
and  his  pupils.  "Some  teachers,"  says  Hart  (In 
Hie  SchooirRoomi  Phila.,  1868),  "in  avoiding  a 
hard,  repulsive  manner,  run  to  the  opposite  ex- 


treme, and  lose  the  respect  of  their  scholars  by 
undue  familiaiity.  Cmldren  do  not  expect  you 
to  become  their  playmate  and  fellow,  before 
giving  you  their  love  and  confidence.  Their 
native  tendency  is  to  look  up.  They  yearn  for 
repose  upon  one  superior  to  themselves." 

LOYOLA  COLLEGE,  in  Baltimoi^,  Md., 
was  opened  in  1852,  and  cnartered  in  1853.  It 
is  a  Koman  Catholic  institution,  controlled  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  has  a  mu- 
seum, philosophical  apparatus,  and  libraries  con- 
taining 21,500  volumes.  There  is  a  classical,  a 
commercial,  and  a  preparatory  course.  The  cost 
of  tuition,  in  the  preparatory  course,  is  $50  a 
year ;  in  the  other  courses,  $75.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  16  instructors  and  140*  students. 

LXTTHER,  Martin,  the  author  of  the  great 
religious  movement  of  the  16th  century,  waa 
bom  at  Eisloben,  Nov.  10.,  1483    (aocordinff  to 
others,  1484),  and  died  in  the  same  town  Feb. 
18.,  1546.    After  attending  the  town  school  of 
Mansfeld  and  the  Latin  schools  of  Magdeburg 
and  £isenach,  he  went,  in  1501,  to  the  university 
of  Erfurt  in  order  to  study  law.    In  1505,  hte 
entered  the  Augustinian  convent  at  Erfurt,  and 
in  1508,  receiv^  the  appointment  of  professor 
in  the  university  of  Wittenbei^.    There  he  be- 
gan, in  1517,  the  religious  reform  which  made 
his  name  so  famous.    As  Luther  held  that  all 
Christians  should  read  the  Bible  in  their  nadve 
tongue,  the  governments  which  adopted  the  Bef- 
ormation  hi^  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  in  all  the  parishes.  Luther 
himself,  in  1524,  issued  a  powerful   appeal  to 
"  the  burgomasters  and  magistrates  of  ail  towns 
in  the  German  countries,"  in  which  he  uiged  them 
to  establish  schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  school-teachers,  and  the  establishment  of 
school  libraries.  He  laid  great  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance of  religious  instruction  and  the  ancient 
languages,  and  made  many  sugcestions  in  re^ud 
to  an  improvement  of  the  m^ods  of  teaching, 
which  were  adopted  by  educators  of  the  follow- 
ing centuries.     His  German  translation  of  the 
Bible  and  his  smaller  catechism  were  generally 
introduced  into  the  Lutheran  schools,  and  have 
remained  in  extensive  use  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  first  German  primer  {Fibel) ,  which  appeared 
about  this  time,  is  by  some  ascribed  to  lather; 
by  others  to  Melanchthon.  It  contained  the  alpha- 
bet, and  as  reading  exercises  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  some  pas- 
sages from  the  Bible,  and  prayers.    At  the  end, 
the  numbers  from  1  to  100,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion table  were  given.    Many  of  the  measures 
which  were  taken  by  Melanchthon  for  the  refor- 
mation of  schools,  were,  in  great  part,  due  to  the 
advice  and  co-operation  of  Luther.    For  the 
schools  which   he  recommended   the  German 
burgomasters  to  establish,  Luther  drew  up  a 
comprehensive  course  of  studies,  which  he  sent  to 
his  niend  Spalatin  with  the  request  to  submit  it 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony.    This  course  of  studies 
is  either  verbally  contained  in  the  Book  (^  VisUa- 
tion  (Visitatiotisbuchlein,  published  by  Melanch- 
thon in  1528),  or  at  least  forms  the  basis  of  the 
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one  published  by  Melanchthon. — See  Gedikb, 
Luther's  Fddagogik  (1792) ;  Brcestlein,  Luther's 
Einfluss  auf  das  Volksschulwesen  und  den 
Reliaionsunterrichi  (1852) ;  J.  ScHiLLSBt  Dr,  M, 
LtUher  uber  chrisdiche  KiTiderzuchi  (2d  ed., 

1854).  

LUTHERAN  OHUBCH,  the  name  of  the 
religious  denomination  which  arose  in  the  16th 
century,  from  the  church  reformation  effected  by 
Martin  Luther.  It  has  also  been  deeiffnated  by 
the  name  Evanselical,  Evangelical  Lutheran, 
or  Protestant  Church,  or,  as  in  Austria,  the 
Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  three 
general  creeds  of  the  ancient  church,  and  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  have  generally  been  re- 
garded by  Lutherans  as  stand^xis  of  faith.  In 
respect  to  constitution  the  Lutheran  churches 
greatly  differ.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 
have  an  episcopal,  most  of  the  other  churches 
a  synodal  or  consistorial,  form  of  government ; 
the  latter,  which  means  a  government  of  the 
church  by  state  boards  called  consistories,  is, 
however,  on  the  wane.  In  Prussia  and  some  of 
the  other  German  states,  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  been  united  with  the  Reformed  Church  into 
one  ecclesiastical  organization,  called  the  United 
Evangelical  Church  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  Lutherans 
to  a  large  extent  have  regarded  this  as  a  mere 
confederation  which  does  not  impair  or  alter  their 
standing  as  Lutherans.  In  Germany,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  predominance  of  rationalistic 
views,  and  the  almost  unlimited  freedom  of  be- 
lief or  unbelief,  which  has  been  practically  con- 
ceded to  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  church, 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  swept  away  the  distinctive 
landmarks  of  the  Lutheran  denomination.  It  has 
been  calculated,  however,  that  of  the  25  millions 
of  Protestants  in  the  German  empire,  20,000,000, 
at  least,  are  of  Lutheran  extraction.  In  the  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms,  which  have  an  aggregate 
population  of  about  8,000,000,  as  well  as  in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Finland,  and  in  the  Baltic  provin- 
ces of  Russia,  nearly  the  entire  population  is  Lu- 
theran. Austria  had.  in  1869,  a  Lutheran  popu- 
lation of  1,365,000,  and  Russian  Poland,  240.000. 
France  has  lost  almost  all  her  Lutheran  pop- 
ulation by  the  annexation  to  Germany  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  The  entire  Lutheran  population 
of  the  world  (including  t^e  Lutheran  portion 
of  the  United  Evangelical  Church)  has  been 
estimated  at  about  40,000,000.  In  consequence 
of  the  close  connection  of  church  and  state  in 
Europe,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  exerted,  and 
to  some  extent  still  exerts,  a  very  great  influence 
upon  the  educational  institutions  of  those  coim- 
tries  in  which  it  prevails.  Universities  and 
gymnasia  have,  however,  so  generally  passed 
under  the  sole  control  of  the  state,  and  m  the 
German  churches  so  wide  a  departure  from  the 
official  creeds  of  the  Protestant  churches  has 
been  generally  allowed  to  theologians,  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  state  in  a  few 
words  the  relation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to 
the  learned  institutions  of  the  countries  named. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  at  present  (1876) 
the  universitieB  of  Rostock,  Erlangen,  and  Leip- 


sic,  in  Germany,  those  of  Copenhagen,  Lund,  and 
Upsal,  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  of 
Dorpat,  in  Ruaua,  are  seats  of  a  strictly  Lutheran 
theology.  (See  Germany,  Denmark,  Finland^ 
Norway,  Sweden.) 

The  immigration  of  Lutherans  into  the  United 
States  besan  as  early  as  1621,  when  a  few  came 
to  New  York  from  Holland.  Their  first  church 
was  built  in  1671.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
a  Lutheran  colony  from  Sweden,  and  by  more 
numerous  emigrants  from  Germany,  who  chiefly 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  19th  century,  the 
immigration  into  the  United  States,  from  the 
Lutheran  coimtries  of  Europe, — Germany,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norwav,  increased  so  rap- 
idly, that  the  number  of  preachers  and  of 
communicants,  which,  in  1820,  was  only  170  and 
35,000,  respectively,  rose,  in  1875,  to  2,669  and 
573,149.  The  firet  generation  of  immigrants  re- 
tain their  native  tongue  in  divine  worship ;  of 
their  descendants,  a  considerable  number  nave, 
in  the  course  of  time,  substituted  for  it  the  En- 
glish. Still  the  church,  school,  and  family  lan- 
guage of  a  laige  majority  of  these  churches  is 
even  now  chiefly  German.    Some  idea  of  the 

Eroportion  of  the  languages  spoken  among  the 
tutnerans  of  the  United  Stat^  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  of  their  periodicals,  22 
are  published  in  the  English  language,  30,  in 
the  German,  5,  in  the  Swedish,  and  8,  in  the 
Danish  or  Norwegian  language.  Like  the  Meth- 
odists and  Baptists,  the  Lutherans  of  the  United 
States  are  divided  into  a  number  of  independent 
bodies  which,  to  some  extent,  differ  as  to  certain 
points  of  doctrine.  The  principal  divisions  are 
the  following : 

(1)  Ute  Seneral  Si/nod, — This  was  formed  in 
1820,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  general  bodies. 
In  it  the  English  language  largely  predominates. 
It  allows  lai^r  liberties  than  the  other  bodies 
in  both  doctrine  and  practice.  It  recognizes  the 
Augsburg  Confession  as  the  chief  exposition  of 
its  uuth,  but  does  not  impose  a  strict  adherence 
to  its  text  as  a  test  of  membership. 

(2)  TVie  General  Council. — This  was  formed 
in  1867.  It  exacts  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  and  recognizes 
the  Apology  for  the  Augsbui^  Confession,  Lu- 
ther's greater  and  sinaller  catechisms,  the 
Schmalkalden  Articles,  and  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  as  forming,  with  the  unaltered  Augs- 
burg Confession,  the  full  creed  of  the  same 
faith. 

(3)  77ie  Synodical  Conference,— TYoa  is  the 
most  numerous  Lutheran  body  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  t^e  most  strict  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  standards,  and  in  its  rules  of 
membership  and  fellowship.  It  was  formed  in 
1872,  and  the  language  used  in  its  churches  and 
schools  is  almost  wholly  German. 

(4)  The  SoiUhem  St/nod. — This  withdrew  from 
the  General  Synod  during  the  civil  war,  chiefly 
for  political  reasons,  and  formed  the  General 
Synod  South.  Besides  these  four  general  oigaiii- 
zations,  there  are  seven  particular  synods,  vmich 
are  entirely  independent. 
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The  Lutheran  bodies  in  the  United  States  have 
always  felt  the  importance  of  the  educational  work 
required  of  them,  and  have  endeavored  to  meet 
its  demands  as  far  as  they  have  had  the  means. 
Li  1773,  Drs.  Schmidt  and  Hellmuth  opened,  in 
Philadelphia,  a  Latin  school  and  a  private  semi- 
nary for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.     It  continued  in  operation  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  was  finally  closed  by  the 
necessities  of  war  during  the  Revolution.    In 
1787,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  established 
Franklin  Cx>lleffe,  Lancaster,  of  which  Henry 
Ernest  Muhlenberg  was  the  president,  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  the  Germans  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  as  a  reward  for  their  services  in  the 
war.  In  1791,  the  Church's  services  to  education 
were  further  recognized  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  sift  of  five  thousand  acres 
of  land  to  the  Free  Schools  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  in    Philadelphia.      In   1784,  Johann 
Christoph  Kunze,  of   Philadelphia,  accepted  a 
call  to  tne  High  German  Congregation,  in  New 
York,  in  the  hope  that  he  mi^t  establish  a 
Lutheran  theological  professorship  in  Columbia 
College.    He  became  professor  of  oriental  lan- 
guages in  that  institution.    The  Lutherans  at- 
tach great  importance  to  theological  instruction, 
and  theological  seminaries  receive  very  great 
consideration   from  them.      Their   oldest    in- 
stitutions, in  fact,  seem  to  have  been  at  first 
theological  schools,  around  which  literary  de- 
partments were  afterwards  formed.     Hartwick 
Seminary,  New  York,  was  founded  in  1816. 
The  theological  school  there  was  the  first  pub- 
lic training  school  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church  for  candidates  for  the  ministnr.    The 
theological  seminary,  at  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  was 
found^  by  the  General  Synod  in  1826.     Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker, 
of  New  Market,  Va.,  and  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Schaef- 
fer,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  had  received  a  limited 
number  of  young  men   as  students,  and  in- 
structed them  in  theology.     The  Ciettysbuiv 
seminary  celebrated,  in  1876,  the  completion  of 
the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence.    It  bad  then 
furnished  thirtr-nine  professors  to  various  in- 
stitutions, nearly  all  the  editors  of  the  English 
periodicals  and  reviews  of  the  General  Si/nod, 
and  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight   ministers. 
Pennsylvania   CoUege,    Gettysburg,    Pa.,    was 
founded  in  1832,  six  years  after  the  theologio&l 
seminary.    The    General  Synod  has  also  the 
following  higher  institutions  of  learning :  Wit- 
tenberg   CoUege,    Springfield,    Ohio    (founded 
in  1846|,  to  which  a  theological  department 
(founded  in  1845)  is  attached;  Swedish- American 
Anscari  CoUege,  Knoxville,  III  (1873),  with  a 
theoWical  department;  Carthage  College,  Car- 
thage, Mo.  (1871) ;  and  Practical  Theol.  Seminary, 
MarshaU,  Wis.  (1876).— The  General  Synod 
Souths  has  the  care  of  Roanoke  College,  Salem, 
Va.  (1854),  a  theological  seminary  at  the  same 
place  (1830,  at  Lexii^ton,  S.  C.,and  removed  to 
Salem,  Va.,  in  1872) ;  Newberry  College,  Wal- 
halla,  S.  C.  (1858).   North  Carolina  College,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  N.  C.  (1859),  and  the  theological  de- 
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partment  of  the  same  (1872),  are  connected  witli 
the    North    Carolina    Synod,      The    General 
Council  has  a  theological  seminary  at  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  founded  in  1864.     Its  other 
collegiate  and  theological  seminaries  are :  Muh- 
lenberg College,  Allentown,  Pa.  (1867);  Augoa- 
tana  College  and  theological  seminair  (the  latter 
founded  in  1863),  at  R^k  Island,  111.;  Mosh^m 
College,  Mosheim,  Tenn.;    German  American 
CoUege,  Rousselville,    Texas;    Thiel    Colkge, 
Greenville,  Pa.  (1870)  ;  Wartburg  Theologiad 
Seminary,  Menaota,  111.;  and  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Seminary,  at  Madison,  Wis.  (1^6). 
The  principal  theological  school  of  the  Synodioal 
Conference  is  the  Concordia  Theological  Semi- 
nary, of  which  the  theoretical  department,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  founded  in  1840,  and  the  prac- 
tical department,  at  Springfield,  IlL,  in  1846. 
Its  other  higher  institutions  are :  Capital  Uni- 
versity, Columbus.  Ohio  (1850),  with  a  theokg- 
ioal    department   (1830);    Concordia    College, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  (1840,  and  oi^ganized  after 
the  plan  of  a  Gennan  gymnasium) ;  Luther 
CoUege,  Deoorah,  Iowa  (1863);   North  West 
University,  Watertown,  Wis.  (1865).— The  am- 
ference  of  the  Norwegian-Danish  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  sustams  the  Auflsbuig  The- 
ological Seminary,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.    The 
synod  known  as  (h'ahams  Bi^cdo  Sunod  sup- 
ports Martin  Luther  College,  with  a  tbedogical 
department,  at  Buffalo,  N.  T .,  and  the  Synod  o/" 
Iowa  supports  the  College  of  the  Iowa  Synod, 
Mendota,  IlL    The  Lutheran  almanacs  give  also 
lists  of  twenty-two  daRsical  schools  and  acad- 
emies and  seven  female  seminaries  imder  the 
patronage  of  the  various  Lutheran  bodies,  or 
looking  to  Lutherans   for  support — Orphans' 
homes  and  schools  are  supported  by  the  general 
bodies  and  several  synods  at  Loysville,  Zelienonle, 
Rochester,  Middletown,  and  Germantown,  Pa^ 
Mt.  Vernon  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Jacksonville,  Addison,  and  Andover,  Bl.,  Vasa, 
Minn.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Norris, 
Mich.,  and  Andrew,  Iowa,  llie  Missoitrt  Synsd 
has  a  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  at  Norris,  Mich. — 
The  Synodical  Conference  enamerates,  among 
the  conditions  required  for  admission  to,  and 
membership  in,  its  organization,  the  providing  of 
Christian  school  instruction  for  the  congrega- 
tions.   Accordingly,  pirochial  schools  are  gen- 
erally connected  with  its  congregations.  For  the 
education  of  its  school  teachers,  the  Synodieai 
Conference  sup^rts  a  teachers'  seminaiy  at 
Addison,  Bl.,  wmch,  in  1875,  had  5  instructor 
and  114  students.    Three  educational  paners, 
in  the  German   language,   were  published  in 
1877,  the  SchuJhlaU  and  Abendscfiule,  at  St. 
Louis,  and  the  SchulzeUung,  at  Milwaukee. 

LTOEXJIC  (Gr.  A{;Ke<ov,  named  after  the 
neighboring  temple  of  Apollo,  ?.viutoit  a  surname 
which  is  differentljr  explained  by  Greek  etymol- 
ogists), a  (nrmnasium  or  public  palestra  with 
covered  walks,  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  Athens, 
where  Aristotle  and  the  philosophers  <^  his  sdiool 
taught.  The  Romans  gave  the  name  lyceum  to 
several  similar  institutions,  as  to  those  in  the 
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Taacnlannm    of    Cicero,  and    in   the  yilla  of 
Adrian  at  Tibur.    In  the  middle  ages,  It/ceum 
-denoted  an  institution  in  which  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  taught.     In  modem  times,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  varies  greatly  in  different 
countries.    In  WUrtemberg,  it  is  equivalent  to 
a  progymnasium,  or  the  five  lower  classes  of  a 
gymnasium  ;  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  is  still  given 
to  some  of  the  gymnasia,  with  which  a  real  school 
is  connected ;  in  France,  the  lyceum  is  the  highest 
-secondary  school  and  comprises  eight  classes ;  in 
Italy,  it  corresponds  to  the  three  higher  claiases 
of  the  German  gymnasium ;  in  Finland,  some  of 
the  lyceums   which  have  seven  classes    corre- 
-spond  to  the  German  gymnasium,  and  some 
which  have  only  four  classes,  to  the  higher  clas- 
.ses  of  the  ^nrmnasium  ;  in  Roumania,  the  lyceum 
ihas  seven  classes,  and  equals  lihe  complete  gym- 
nasium.   In  England  and  in  the  United  States, 
the  word  is  not  applied  to  any  class  of  schools, 
but  is  sometimes  given  to  literary  assodations. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  modem  lyceums  see 
the  articles  on  the  several  countries ;  f6r  an  ac- 
•count  of  the  American  Lyceum^  see  Holrbook, 

JOSIAU. 

LTOUBOU^  (Greek  Av/covpyoc,  the  light- 
producer],  the  reputed  author  of  the  Spartan 
system  ot  education.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  9th  century  before  Christ ;  but  so  little  is 
known  of  his  life,  that  even  his  existence  has 
been  doubted  by  some,  his  name  being  regarded 
by  them  as  the  personified  origin  of  a  new  era  of 
culture.  According  to  the  Uuditional  view,  he 
belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  Sparta,  and  was 
ffuardian  of  his  nephew,  king  Ch^ilaus.  Having 
been  forced  by  an  opposing  party  to  leave  his 
country,  he  made  extensive    travels   in  Asia 


Minor,  and  in  Crete,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  Minos.  He  was  finally  recaUed 
to  Sparta,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  increasing 
disorders,  for  which  purpose  he  enacted  the  laws 
which  have  made  his  name  immortal.  He  made 
the  Spartans  swear  to  keep  his  laws,  until  he 
should  return  from  Delphi,  where  he  was  to  ask 
the  ^od's  opinion  as  to  tneir  value.  As  the  oracle 
predicted  n>r  Sparta  an  unfailing  prosperity  as 
long  as  these  laws  should  be  observed,  he  never 
returned  to  his  native  land.  Acconiing  to  one 
l^nd,  he  starved  himself  to  death,  having  pre- 
viously ordered  the  ashes  of  his  corpse  to  be 
thrown  into  the  eea  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  brought  back  to  Sparta  so  as  to  release  the 
Spartans  from  their  pledge.  That  the  whole  of 
the  political  and  educational  system  of  Sparta 
was  not  the  work  of  Lycur^,  is  admitted 
even  by  those  who  have  entue  faith  in  the 
existence  of  a  famous  lawgiver  of  that  name. 
(See  Sparta.) 

LYON,  Mary,  an  American  teacher,  bom 
in  BucUand,  Mass.,  Feb.  28.,  1797 ;  died  in 
South  Hadley,  Mass.,  Mar.  5.,  1849.  In  the  face 
of  many  obstacles,  she  acquired  sufiicient  educa- 
tion to  enable  her  to  teach,  which  she  did  with- 
out notable  result  till  1837,  when  she  establiBhed 
at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary,  the  first  of  several  similar  es- 
tablishments founded  by  her  pupils.  The  dis- 
tinct feature  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  seminary  was 
the  union  of  domestic  labor  with  inteUectual  and 
moral  instruction.  Her  published  works  are 
Tendencies  (f  the  principles  embraced  and  the 
system  adopted  in  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary  (1840);  and  the  Missionary  Offering 
(Boston,  1843). 


McCOBKLE  COLLEGE,  at  Bloomfield 
(Sago  P.  0.),  Ohio,  was  founded  as  a  high  school 
in  1862  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ballantine,  A.  M.,  who 
has  been  its  president  from  the  first  It  was  in- 
corporated as  an  academy  in  1868,  and  as  a  col- 
lege in  1873.  It  is  under  Associate  Presbyterian 
^ntrol.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  The  prin- 
cipal design  of  the  institution  is  to  qualify  youn^ 
men  for  the  study  of  theology;  yet  a  general 
and  thorough  course  of  education,  well  i^pted 
to  qualify  students  for  the  pursuit  of  any  of  the 
learned  professions,  is  given,  in  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  sciences.  There  are  three  depart- 
ments: a  preparatory,  two  years ;  and  a  cla^ical 
and  a  scientific,  each  four  years.  The  cost  of 
tuition  ranges  from  $18  to  630  per  year.  In 
1874 — 5,  there  were  5  instmctors  and  43  students. 

McOOSH,  James,  an  eminent  Scottish 
scholar,  teacher,  and  metaphysician,  bom  in  Ayr- 
4diire,  in  1811.  He  was  educated  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Ghis^w  and  Edinbuigh;  and,  in  1835, 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
at  Arbroath.  Subsequently,  while  pastor  at 
Brechin,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.    In  1851, 


he  accepted  the  appointment  of  profesBor  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  in  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast ;  and  while  here  distinguished  himseu  both 
as  a  lecturer  and  a  metaphysician,  publishing 
Intuitions  (f  the  Mind  (London,  1860),  a  work 
of  great  merit  for  its  originality  and  acuteness. 
In  1868,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  which  position  he  still 
occupies.  As  an  educator  he  has  exerted  a  very 
extensive  influence,  by  the  breadth  and  sagacity 
of  his  views.  His  reputation  as  a  metaphysician 
is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  living  scholar. 
In  this  department  of  intellectual  re^arch,  his 
writings  have  been  very  numerous,  and,  as  is 
univeraally  conceded,  are  characterized  by  re- 
markable depth  of   thought  and  acuteness  of 

reasoning. 

McOuFFEY,  William  Holmes,  an  Amer- 
ican educator,  bom  in  Washington  Co.,  Pa., 
Sept.  23.,  1800;  died  in  Charlottesville,  Va., 
May  4.,  1873.  He  graduated  at  Washington 
College,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1826,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  elected  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages in  Miami  University,  at  Athens,  Ohio, 
m  which  institution  he  was  transferred,  in  1832, 
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to  the  chair  of  moral  philoeophy.  In  1836, 
he  was  elected  president  of  Cincinnati  Ck>l- 
l^e  ;  but,  in  1839,  he  returned  to  Miami  Uni- 
versity to  take  the  position  of  president  of  the 
institution.  In  184.5,  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  po- 
litical economy  in  the  University  of  Vimnia, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  While 
president  of  Cincinnati  College,  he  began  the 
preparation  of  the  Ecledic  Series  of  school  read- 
mg-books,  which  became  widely  popular,  more 
than  a  million  copies,  it  is  saia,  having  been 
issued.    It  is  by  these  that  he  is  best  known. 

ITXENDBEB  COLLEOB,  at  Lebanon, 
m.,  established  in  1828,  was  chartered  in  1834, 
and  rechartered  in  1839.  It  is  under  Methodist 
Episcopal  control.  It  has  beautiful  grounds,  and 
buildings  well  adapted  for  college  purposes.  The 
location  is  healthful  and  easy  of  access.  The 
libraries  contain  about  7,500  volumes ;  and  the 
apparatus  is  extensive.    The  institution  is  sup- 

Sorted  by  tuition  fees  and  the  income  of  an  en- 
owment  of  345,000.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
The  collegiate  department  has  a  classical  and  a 
scientific  course,  and  there  is  a  preparatory 
and  a  law  department.  The  cost  of  tuition  in 
the  coll^iate  department  is  $24  a  year.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  8  instructors,  and  226  stu- 
dents, of  whom  129  were  in  the  collegiate  and 
8  in  the  law  department.  The  presidents  have 
been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  Peter  Akers,  D.  D.,  7 
years ;  the  Rev.  John  W.  Merrill,  D.  D.,  3  years ; 
the  Rev.  James  Finley,  D.  D.,  4  years;  the 
Rev.  Erastus  Wentworth,  D.  D.,  4  years;  the 
Rev.  Anson  Cummings,  D.  D.,  2  years;  the 
Rev.  Nelson  Cobleigh,  D.  D.,  5  years ;  the  Rev. 
Robert  AUyn,  D.  D.,  13  years ;  and  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Locke,  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent 
(1876),  2  years. 

McMINNVILLE  COLLEGE,  at  McMinn- 
ville,  Oregon,  under  the  control  of  Baptists,  was 
chartered  in  1859.  It  has  an  endowment  fund 
of  $25,000.  It  comprises  a  primary,  an  academic, 
and  a  collegiate  department,  in  which  the  cost 
of  tuition  is  $18,  $30,  and  $44  a  year,  respect- 
ively. Both  sexes  are  admitted.  In  1873 — 4, 
there  where  6  instructors  and  150  students. 

MADISON  UNIVERSITY,  at  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  under  Baptist  control,  was  chartered  in 
1846.  It  comprises  a  theological  seminary,  a  col- 
lege, and  an  academy.  The  seminary  was  opened 
in  1820 ;  the  college  and  academy  were  organ- 
ized in  1832.  The  college  has  a  classical  and  a 
scientific  course.  The  endowment  amounts  to 
$435,000.  The  university  has  extensive  cabinets 
of  natural  history,  and  valuable  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus.  The  libraries  contain 
11,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  col- 
lege is  $30  a  year,  in  the  academy  $20 ;  in  the 
seminary,  tuition  and  room  rent  are  free.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  in  the  seminary,  5  instruct- 
ors and  33  students ;  college,  9  instructors  and 
87  students ;  academy,  9  instructors  and  89  stu- 
dents; total,  deducting  repetitions,  19  instructors 
and  209  students.  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dodge, 
D.  D.,  LL  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president 
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MADVIO,  Johann  NikolaL  a  Damsh 
educator  and  philologist,  bom  in  Svanike,  on 
the  island  of  Bomhomi,  in  1804.  He  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he 
became  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature  in  1829.  In  1848,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  public  worship,  and  in  1852,  di- 
rector of  public  instruction.  He  has  edited  the 
works  of  Cicero,  Juvenal,  livy,  and  Lucretius. 
In  1829,  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  JDe  Orthograpkia, 
attributed  to  Apuleius,  and  first  published  bv 
Mai  in  1823,  was  written  as  late  as  the  15tli 
century.  He  has  also  published  a  Glance  at  the 
Constitutions  of  Antiquity;  The  Creation^  De- 
velopment^ and  Life  qf  Language;  Adversaria 
Critica  ad  Sanptores  Qrcecos  et  Latinos  (vol.  i., 
1871);  and  a  Latin  Grammar  for  Schoois. 
This  last  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  Woods 
(Oxford,  1859). 

MAOEB,   Karl,   a   distinguished  German 
educator,  was  bom  near  Dii^dorf,  Jan.  I., 
1810 ;  died  in  Wiesbaden,  June  10.,  1858.    He 
studied  in  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  where  he 
early  attracted  attention    by  his    talents   and 
scholarship.    After  his  return  to  Germanv,  he 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  philosophical  sys- 
tems of  Hegel  and  Iierbart.and  in  those  of  edu- 
cation and  instruction,  introduced  by  Pestalozzi 
and  Diesterweg.  For  the  Wegweiserfur  deutscke 
Lehrer,  edited  by  the  latter,  he  wrote  an  essay 
on  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  (1835  and 
1838),  after  which  he  became  professor  in  the 
cantonal  school,  in  Geneva.  This  position  he  sooa 
resigned  on  account  of  a  spinal  disease,  from  whick 
he  found  some  relief  in  Cannstadt,  a  watering- 
place,  near  Stuttgart.    In  1840,  he  founded  toe 
P&dagoqisctie  Revue,  which  soon  became  one  of 
the  leading  journals  for  all  questions  of  education 
and  instruction  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
This  was  edited  by  him  until  1849.    The  wish 
to  test  practically  his  theories  and  school  books 
induced  him  to  accept  the  professorship  of  modern 
languages  (French  and  German]  in  the  cantonal 
school  of  Aarau,  Switzerland.  After  a  few  years, 
he  resigned  this  position,  to  give  all  his  time 
to  the  Fddagogische  Revue,  which,  for  his  con- 
venience, had  been  removed  from  Stuttgart  to 
Zurich.    In  1848,  he  was  invited  by  the  Staats- 
minister  Wydenbruck,  in  Weimar,  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  real  gymnasium  in  Eisenach,  an 
institution  that  had  been  oi^ganized  according 
to  his  plan  and  ideas.     He  be^n  his  work  with 
his  usual  ardor ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  disease 
grew  worse,  and  his  health  became  so  much 
impaired,  that,  in  1852,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  his  office,  and,  even  to  give  up  all  Uteraiy 
work,  thus  being  unable  to  show  whether  hi 
practical  skill  as  a  teacher  and  head  of  an  insti- 
tution was  equal  to  his  extensive  scholarship  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  writings.    His  death  oc- 
curred a  few  years  after  his  retirement.    Ma^ 
was  without  doubt  an  eminent  reformer  in  W6 
field  of  education  and  instruction;  and  his  coun- 
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try  is  largely  indebted  to  him  for  his  efforts  in 
the  introduction  of  the  genetic  method  and  the 
creation  of  the  higher  real  school  or  real  gym- 
nasium. (See  Real  Schools.)  A  few  words 
will  suffice  to  characterize  Ma^'s  ideas  on  the 
genetic  method,  which  he  calls  the  combination 
of  analysis  and  synthesis.  There  is  a  method 
of  development  proper  to  every  object — ^a  pecu- 
liar mode  of  growth,  both  in  form  and  substance; 
this  is  objective  method.  But  the  term  method 
has  also  a  subjective  meaning,  implying  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pupil  acquires  Knowledge,  and 
hence  having  reference  to  his  self-activity,  which 
it  is  the  office  of  the  educator  to  stimulate,  to 
restrain,  or  to  guide.  Now,  psychology  and  ex- 
perience teach  us  that  the  human  mind  has  to 
go  through  different  stages  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge:  intuition,  perception,  and,  finally, 
abstraction ;  and  the  mode  of  instruction  must 
conform  to  the  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
Applying  these  principles  to  the  study  of  foreign 
lanffua^,  it  is  obvious  that  grammar  cannot  be 
its  begmning,  but  must  be  its  end.  Man  speaks 
in  sentences.  The  simplest  form  of  human  speech 
is  not  a  word,  but  a  sentence.  The  old  gram- 
matical school  said,  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  a 
thine  is  the  thin^;  but  this  is  not  true;  the  sum 
of  the  parts  oi  a  watch  is  not  necessarily  a 
watch;  only  when  they  are  combined  in  a  proper 
manner  so  that  they  indicate  time,  they  are  a 
watch.  Just  so  it  is  with  language.  Hence,  gram- 
matical lexicography,  inflections,  parsing  of 
words,  etc.,  must  be  subordinate  to  syntax.  Now, 
every  sentence  contains  a  verb,  and  the  verb 
alone  can  form  the  whole  sentence,  though  now 
more  rarely  than  in  the  older  languages;  there- 
fore grammatical  instruction  must  begin  with 
the  verb.  As  the  simple  sentence  is  the  be^- 
ning  of  language,  so  tne  most  developed  period 
is  its  completion.  So  far  for  the  genesis  of  the 
substance;  but  also  the  form  of  the  instruction 
must  follow  the  process  of  human  thought — in- 
tuition, perception,  abstraction— first,  the  lan- 
guage (example),  then  its  rules.  But  the  study 
of  language  is  not  merely  theoretical,  it  is  prac- 
tical also.  He  who  learns  a  language,  has  to 
apply  it,  to  use  it ;  and,  therefore,  lyfiiger  ends 
with  the  free  speaking  and  writing  of  the  for^ 
eign  language. — Besides  several  articles  in  the 
Pddagogische  Revue,  he  wrote :  Geschichte 
der  framOsischen  NaiionaUiteratur  (Berlin  1837 
— 40) ;  Tableau  antkologique  de  la  lUt^rature 
frangaise  contemporaine  (Berlin  1837 — 40) ; 
Wissenacha/l  der  MathemaHk  nach  heuristisch- 
genetischer  Methode  (Berlin,  1837J  ;  Ueber  den 
Uhterricht  in  fremden  Sprachen  (Essen,  1838) ; 
Die  hdhere  BUrgerschtde  (Stuttgart,  1840) ; 
Detdsches  Elementarwerk,  Sprach-  und  Lese- 
buck  (a  posthumous  work,  completed  and  edited 
by  Charles  Schlegel,  Stuttgart,  1866) ;  Framih 
sisches  Sprach-  und  Lesebuch,  revised  by  Charles 
Schlegel,  Stuttgart,  1862) ;  Die  modeme  Philo- 
logie  und  die  detdschen  Schulen  (Stuttgart,  1844) ; 
Die  genetische  Methode  (Zilrich,  1846);  Die  En- 
cyhhpddie,  das  System  dea  Wissens,  ein  Lese- 
buck  (Ztirich,  1847). 


MAINE,  until  1820  a  part  of  Massachusette, 
has  an  area  of  35,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  629,915, 
found  mostly  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state. 

Educational  History.  —  This  will  embrace 
(I)  The  establishment  of  schools ;  (II)  The  main- 
tenance of  schools;  (HI)  The  supervision  of 
schools. 

I.  The  school  system  of  Maine,  when  it  became 
a  distinct  state,  in  1820,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  parent  state,  Massachusetts.  In  t^e  con- 
stitution of  Maine,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  pro- 
vide its  people  with  the  means  of  education,  and 
its  right  to  control  public  education  throughout 
its  entire  extent,  are  asserted  in  the  following 
article  :  "A  general  diffusion  of  the  advanta^ 
of  education  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  to  pro- 
vide this  important  object,  the  legislature  are 
authorized,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  require 
the  several  towns  to  make  suitable  provision,  at 
their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  schools ;  and  it  shall  further  be 
their  duty  to  suitably  endow,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  may  author- 
ize, all  academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  within  the  state,  provided  that,  at  the 
time  of  making  any  donation,  grant,  or  endow- 
ment, the  l^ismture  of  the  state  shall  have  the 
right  to  grant  any  further  powers,  to  alter,  limit, 
or  restrain,  any  of  the  powers  vested  in  any  such 
literary  institution,  as  shall  be  judged  neceesaiy 
to  promote  the  best  interests  thereof." — The 
school  law  of  Maine  remained  the  same  as  that 
of  Massachusetts  until  the  second  legislature,  in 
1821,  enacted  a  general  school  law  differing  from 
the  former  one  only  in  requiring  each  town  to 
raise,  by  a  tax  on  polls  ana  property,  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  forty  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  districts  in  the 
town,  and  annually  expended  for  public  schools, 
instead  of  requiring  each  town,  as  in  the  original 
law,  to  sustain  its  schools  for  a  certain  prescribed 
length  of  time  each  year.  The  district  system 
had  become  fiLxed  in  the  school  law  of  Massachu- 
setts previous  to  the  separation,  and  it  has  been, 
up  to  the  present  time,  recognized  in  the  school 
law  of  Maine.  At  first,  the  towns,  at  their  annual 
meetinfiis,  elected  agents  for  the  several  districts ; 
later,  districts  were  allowed,  on  the  vote  of  towns, 
to  choose  their  agents,  and  agents  were  allowed 
to  expend,  at  their  own  discretion,  10  per  cent  of 
the  school  money  for  repairs.  A  return  of  star 
tistics  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  waa 
required;  and  abstracts  of  these  were  made,  and 
transmitted  to  the  various  districts.  The  bank 
tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  capital 
stock  of  state  banks  was  divided  among  the  va- 
rious towns  according  to  the  number  of  persona 
between  the  ages  of  lour  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools;  and 
power  was  given  to  districts,  in  1827,  and  still 
further,  in  1842,  "to  classify  scholars  and  to  grade 
their  schools."  The  district  system  has  proved 
unfavorable  to  tlie  highest  degree  of  emciency 
in  schools,  and  a  few  years  since  a  law  was  en- 
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acted  authorizing  towns  to  abolish  school-districts 
and  to  adopt  a  uniform  township  system.  A  law 
was  enacted  in  1873,  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  free  hi^  schools  at  the  joint  expense  of 
town  and  state. 

II.  The  public  schools  of  Maine  have  always 
been  free.  Their  support  has  been  derived  from 
(1)  Taxes ;  (2)  The  mcome  of  permanent  funds. 

(I)  Taxes. — The  sum  of  forty  cents  for  each 
inhaoitant,  required  by  the  law  of  1821,  to  be 
raised  annually  for  the  support  of  schools,  was 
increased  by  subsequent  legislation,  in  1854,  to 
sixty  cents,  in  1865  to  seventy-five  cents,  and  in 
1868  to  one  dollar.  In  1872,  a  law  was  enacted 
aaseasing  annually  a  tax  of  one  mill  per  dollar 
upon  all  the  property  of  the  state,  according  to 
the  valuation  thereof,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
several  towns  of  the  state  acoordiiu;  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  school  age  in  each  town.  Up- 
on the  passage  of  this  act,  called  the  Mill  Tax 
Law,  the  per  capita  tax  was  changed  from  one 
dollar  to  eighty  cents  for  each  inhabitant. — For 
many  years,  a  large  sum  was  added  to  the  sdiool 
fund  annually  by  a  tax  upon  deposits  in  the 
state  banks.  This  amounted  sometimes  to  80,000 
dollars  in  a  year.  With  the  change  from  state  to 
national  banks,  this  sum  decrea^d  until  it  be- 
came nothing.  In  1872,  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  was  assessed  upon  deposits  in  savings- 
banks,  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  towns 
of  the  state  according  to  their  school  population. 
Many  towns  raise  by  taxation  a  larger  sum  than 
is  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  "any  school  district 
maintaining  graded  schools  is  authorized  to  raise 
for  the  support  of  these  schools  a  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  that  which  it  receives  from  the 
town,  in  addition  thereto." 

(2)  Income  (^Permanent  Funds. — These  funds 
are  state  and  local.  The  state  fund  is  derived 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  twenty  town- 
ships of  public  lands  formerly  set  apart  for  school 
purposes,  increased  from  year  to  year  by  the  ad- 
dition thereto  of  unexpended  balances  of  school 
money.  The  local  funds  are  derived  in  part  from 
the  sale  of  lands  assigned  to  towns  for  tiie  sup- 
port of  schools,  and  m  part  from  various  other 
sources,  such  as  bequests,  etc  An  amount  equal 
to  six  per  cent  of  the  permanent  school  fund  is 
distributed  to  the  schools  each  year.  This  fund 
at  present  amounts  to  $400,558. 

III.  Supervision  of  Schools. — Notwithstand- 
ing the  emphatic  statements  of  the  constitution 
as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  state  in  regard 
to  public  education,  there  was  in  the  law  a  great 
lacK  of  the  elements  of  an  effective  system  until 
1846,  when,  in  response  to  determined  action  of 
the  friends  of  education,  a  law  was  passed  estab- 
lishing a  state  board  of  education  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  county,  chosen  by  the 
school  committees  of  the  county  in  joint  con- 
vention, with  a  secretary  chosen  by  the  board. 
Wm.  G.  Crosby,  afterwards  governor  of  the 
state,  was  secretary  of  the  boa^  from  1846  to 
1849.  He  then  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
E.  M.  Thurston,  who  served  until  the  abolition 
of  the  board,  in  1852.    Great  good  was  effected 


by  this  board  of  education.  Coimty  institoteB 
were  held,  and  were  attended  by  lai^ge  numbers 
of  teachers.  Teachers'  associations  were  oigan- 
ized  in  every  county  of  the  state.  Better  school- 
houses  were  built,  and  the  standard  of  teadiing  was 
raised ;  moreover,  the  state  owes  several  improre- 
ments  in  the  school  law  to  this  period  of  its  his- 
toiy.  In  1852,  an  act  was  paaeed  directing  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  governor  of  a  school  conuius- 
sioner  for  each  county,  thus  replacing  the  boaid 
of  education  by  a  much  leas  efficient  agency.  In 
1853,  this  law  was  repealed,  and  the  office  of  state 
superintendent  was  created,  the  superintendent 
beinffappointed  by  the  ^vemor  aiMi  the  ooon- 
cil.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  suocessive  state 
superintendents,  with  the  dates  of  their  i^ipoint- 
ment  to  office :  Charles  A.  Lord,  June  26.,  1854; 
Mark  H.  Dunnell,  March  27.,  1855 ;  John  P. 
Craig,  Feb.  28.,  1856  ;  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  Jao. 
29.,  1857 ;  Edward  P.  Weston,  Maich  5.,  1860; 
Edward  Ballard.  May  8.,  1865;  Warren  Johnioii 
March  30.,  1868 ;  and  Wm.  J.  CortheU,  the 
present  incumbent,  Oct.  26.,  1876. 

In  1869,  acts  were  passed  directing  the  ap- 
pointment, by  the  governor  and  the  council,  of  a 
board  of  county  supervisors  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  making  provision  for  county  institutes. 
In  1872,  the  first  of  these  laws  was  repealed ;  and, 
three  years  later,  the  second  was  also  repealed. 
The  efforts  of  the  friends  of  education  to  secure 
more  efficient  means  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers were  for  a  long  time  fruitless.  For  several 
years  appropriations  were  made  by  the  state  to 
academies  for  the  maintenance  of  normal  depart- 
ments, llie  results  proving  unsatiBfiactory,  the 
first  state  normal  sdiool,  located  at  Fanning 
ton,  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
approved  March  25.,  1863 ;  and  the  scIhwI  went 
into  operation  Aug.  24.,  1864.  The  second  state 
normal  school,  located  at  Castine,  went  into  c^ 
ation  Sept.  7.,  1867.  A  state  teachers'  associa- 
tion was  omnized  in  1859 ;  but  it  was  not  con- 
tinued, holding  its  last  session  in  1864.  Another 
association  was  organized  in  1867,  and  stiU  hokb 
annual  sessions.  Of  county  and  town  aasoda- 
tions,  there  are  veiy  few. 

School  System. — ^The  public  schoolB  of  the  state 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools  and  the  town  siqwrintead- 
ing  school  committees.  There  is  no  intermediate 
agency.  The  state  superintendent  is  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  council  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  "  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  executive." 
It  is  his  duty  to  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  the  schools  of  the  state ;  to  advise  and  di- 
rect town  committees  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office ;  to  collect  and  disseminate  informatko 
as  to  the  school  systems  of  our  own  and  othff 
countries ;  to  prescribe  the  studies  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state,  town  committees  ha?- 
ing  also  the  right  to  prescribe  additional  studies, 
and  to  make  a  report  to  the  governor  and  oonn- 
cil,  annually  prior  to  the  session  of  the  legislature. 
The  superintending  school  committees  examine 
all  teachers,  and  employ  teachers  for  the  BcbfxA- 
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"districts  when  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  towii. 
They  direct  the  general  course  of  instruction,  se- 
lect a  uniform  syS^m  of  text-books,  and  exercise  a 
general  supervision  and  control  over  the  several 
schools  of  the  town.  They  are  required  to  make 
a  written  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
in  their  respective  districts,  for  the  preceding  year, 
at  the  annual  town  meeting,  and  to  transmit  a 
<x>py  thereof  to  the  state  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools.  They  are  also  required  to  make  an 
4uinual  statistical  report  to  the  state  superintend- 
ent on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  of  each 
year.  Supervisors,  and  members  of  the  school 
committee,  receive  for  their  services  $1.50  a  day, 
besides  the  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

A  town,  at  its  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  special 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  ma^  determine 
the  number  and  limits  of  school-distncts  therein ; 
but  these  districts  must  not  be  altered,  discon- 
tinued, or  annexed  to  others,  except  upon  the 
written  recommendation  of  the  municipal  officers 
and  of  the  superintending  sdiool  committee.  A 
town  may  abolish  its  school-districts;  and  it  must 
thereupon  take  possession  of  all  the  school  prop- 
erty therein,  levying  upon  the  town  a  tax  equal  to 
the  appraised  value  of  such  school  propertpr,  and 
remitting  to  the  tax  payers  of  eacn  distnct  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property  thus  taken.  The 
town  must  annually  expend  for  the  support  of 
schools  the  amount  received  from  the  state  school 
fund,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  its  share  of  the 
fund  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  it  must  raise  and 
expend  annually  for  the  support  of  schools,  ex- 
clusive of  income  from  an^  other  source,  at  least 
eighty  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  or  forfeit  not  less 
tlmn  twice,  nor  more  than  four  times,  the  amoimt 
of  its  deficiencnr,  and  also  its  share  of  the  state 
school  fund.  The  asseasors  and  the  school  com- 
mittee may  annually  apportion  amon^  the  smaller 
districts  of  the  town,  in  addition  to  their  per  capita 
share  of  the  school  money,  20  per  cent  of  money 
raised  by  the  town  and  of  that  received  from 
the  state,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  etyxsX 
educational  advantages  with  the  lai^r  districts. 

The  town  may  provide  school  books  to  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  at  cost,  or  free  of  cost  it  is 
required  to  choose  a  school  committee  of  three 
for  a  term  of  office  of  three  years,  one  to  go  out 
of  office  each  year,  or  a  supervisor  inst^id  of 
school  committee.  Towns  are  empowered  to  make 
such  by-laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
state,  concerning  truants  and  children  between  6 
and  17  years  of  age  not  attending  school,  and 
having  no  re^lar  and  lawful  employment,  as  are 
most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  the  good 
order  of  society.  Children  under  15  years  of  i^ 
eannot  be  employed  in  a  cotton  or  woolen  manu- 
factory without  having  attended  scnool  a  pre- 
scribed portion  of  the  year  next  preceding,  and 
no  person  under  the  age  of  16  can  be  employed 
by  any  corporation  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 
A  law  was  passed  in  1875,  compelling  the  at- 
tendance at  school  for  at  least  twelve  weeks 
each  year,  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  15  years,  unless  excused  bv  the  school 
officers,  for  reasons  prescribed  in  the  act. 


Eveiy  school-district  is  a  corporate  body,  and 
all  school  property  therein  belongs  to  the  dis- 
trict, and  is  under  its  full  control;  but  all 
plans  for  the  erection  or  reconstruction  of  a 
school-house  voted  bv  a  district  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  school  committee.  Each  school- 
district,  at  its  annual  meeting,  chooses  a  moder- 
ator, a  clerk,  and  an  agent,  unless  by  vote  of 
the  town  the  agents  are  chosen  in  town  meet- 
ing. Two  or  more  districts  may  unite  to  sup- 
port a  union  school  for  advanced  scholars,  or  to 
maintain  a  graded  school ;  and  a  district  main- 
taining a  graded  school  may  choose  a  committee 
to  daffiify  and  grade  the  pupils  therein.  Wher- 
ever, in  tiie  opinion  of  the  school  committee,  a 
school-district  unreasonably  neglects  or  refuses 
to  raise  money  to  provide  proper  school  build- 
ings or  grounds,  the  matter  may  be  brought  be- 
fore the  next  town  meeting,  and  the  town  may 
vote  to  raise  the  money  by  a  tax  upon  the  dis- 
trict, to  be  expended  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  municipal  officers.  A  school-distnct  may 
appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  10  per  cent 
of  its  school  money  for  any  year,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  school  library  and  school  apparatus ; 
and  adjacent  districts  may  unite  for  this  piu> 
pose.  The  school  agent  attends  to  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  di^ct,  and  employs  teachers, 
unless  by  vote  of  the  town  they  are  employed 
bv  the  school  committee.  The  agent  may,  at 
his  discretion,  expend  for  repairs,  each  year, 
10  per  cent  of  the  money  apportioned  to  the 
district. 

Any  town  establishing  and  maintaining  a  free 
high  school  for  at  least  ten  weeks  in  any  one  year, 
is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  state  one-half  of  the 
amount  actually  expended  for  instruction,  not 
however  exceeding  $500  from  the  state  to  any 
one  town.  Two  or  more  adjoining  towns  may 
unite  in  sustaining  such  a  school ;  and  so  long  as 
any  town  shall  decline  to  avail  itself  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  any  school-district,  or  union 
of  school-districts,  in  the  town  may  do  so. — 
Every  teacher  of  a  public  school  is  required  to 
keep  a  register  containing  the  names  and  attend- 
ance of  ms  pupils,  and  a  record  of  such  other 
facts  as  may  be  required  by  the  blank  forms 
provided  for  annual  or  other  reports;  and  he  is 
required  to  leave  such  register  completed,  and 
sijprned  b^  the  school  committee,  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  his  salary. 

EducaHonal  Condition,  —  The  number  of 
school-districts  returned  in  1875,  was  3,953;  and 
the  number  of  parts  of  districts,  368.  The  num- 
ber of  towns  in  the  state  was  421 ,  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  which  have  abolished  the  district  sys- 
tem was  25.  The  country  schools  are  generailv 
ungraded.  In  the  cities  and  laiiger  villages,  pn- 
mary  and  grammar  schools  are  maintain^ ;  and, 
in  the  cities  and  a  few  of  the  lai^r  villages,  high 
schools  have  also  been  establish^,  lliere  were 
maintained,  in  1875,  for  one  or  more  terms,  157 
free  high  schools,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $116,308, 
of  which  the  state  paid  $38,633.  There  are  no 
returns  by  which  the  number  of  sraded  schools^ 
or  departments  in  each  grade,  can  be  ascertained. 
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For  the  support  of  public  schools  there  was 
paid,  in  1875,  81,261,297,  from  the  following 

sources: 

Permanent  school  ftrnd $22  J93 

Local  fands 25,586 

Total  from  ftmds $i7,778 

If  onicipal  taxation  for  current 

expenses $662,558 

School  mUltax 224,579 

Savings-bank  tax 145,935 

For  free  high  schools 116,308 

'*    supervision 36,968 

"     normal  schools 15,500 

To  prolong  schools 11 ,671 

Total  taxation. $1,213,519 

Totol  current  expenses  $1,261,297 

There  was  also  expended  for  new  school- 
houses  in  1875,  $110,725 ;  and  hereafter  $13,000 
for  the  support  of  normal  schools  will  be  taken 
annually  nom  the  general  school  fund,  instead 
of  being  made  a  special  appropriation. 

The  following  are  other  important  items  of 
9chool  staUsHcs  for  1875 : 

The  number  of  teachers : 
In  summer,  males,  171;  females,  4,426;  total,  4,597 
In  winter,  males,  1,984;  females,  2,475;  total,   4,459 
The  average  wages  per  month,  excluding  board, 
was  of 

Male  teachers $36.96 

Female  teachers 17.16 

The  average  cost  per  month  of  teach- 
ers' board  was $9.52 

Whole  number  of  scholars  between  4  and  21..  221,447 

Number  registered  in  summer  schools 117,821 

Number  registered  in  winter  schools. 130,343 

Average  attendance  in  summer  schools 95,058 

Average  attendance  in  winter  schools 106,625 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year 
(5^  days  to  a  week) 21  weeks  1  day. 

Normal  Instrudion, — ^The  date  of  establish- 
ment of  the  two  state  normal  schools  has  been 
flven  in  the  historical  sketch.  For  their  support 
13,000  i&  drawn  from  the  common-school  fund 
each  year.  The  law  establishing  these  schools 
prescribes  that  they  "shall  be  thoroughly  devoted 
to  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  their  profes- 
sional labors/'  that  *'  the  course  of  study  shall 
include  the  common  English  branches  in  thorough 
reviews,  and  such  of  the  higher  branches  as  are 
especially  adapted  to  "prepare  teachers  to  con- 
duct the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  education 
of  their  pupils,"  and  "that  the  art  of  school 
management,  including  the  best  methods  of  gov- 
ernment and  instruction,  shall  have  a  prominent 
?lace  in  the  daily  exercises  of  said  schools." 
Candidates  for  admission  must  be,  if  females,  16 
years  of  age;  if  males,  17;  they  must  pledge 
themselves  to  teach  in  the  public  sdiools  of  Maine 
for  as  long  a  time  as  they  shall  have  remained 
connected  with  the  nonnal  school,  and  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English 
^mmar.  The  course  requires  two  years  for 
Its  completion,  and  comprises  the  usual  studies 
of  an  English  hi^h-school  coiurse,  together  with 
history  of  education,  school  laws,  and  didactics, 
and  practice  teaching.  The  schools  are  sup- 
plied with  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  with 
models  and  copies  for  free-hand  drawing. — ^The 
normal  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  trustees  consisting  of  seven  members, 


five  of  ^diom  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
executive  council  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the 
governor  and  the  state  superintendent  oi  fxhodk 
being,  ex  oj^Zcto,  members  of  the  board. 
Secondary    Instruction  (comprehending   the 

Sh  schools  and  the  academies),— Of  the  Ugh 
cx>ls  an  account  has  already  been  given.  The 
right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  aid  institudons  of 
this  daas  is  explicitly  asserted  in  the  oonstitation; 
and,  in  its  early  history,  many  academies  received 
f^rants  of  public  lands.  Several  academies  were 
mcorporated  by  Massachusetts  before  Maine  be- 
came a  state.  For  many  years  the  elementB  of 
an  e£Pective  system  were  lacking  in  thepuUic 
schools  of  the  state ;  and  the  acadonies,  always 
tuition  schools,  effected  much  good.  The  period 
from  1830  to  1850  was  peihaps  the  period  of 
their  greatest  influence.  Since  the  latter  date, 
improvements  in  the  public-school  system,  and 
other  causes,  have  led  to  their  dedine,  and  some 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  pubhc-edioQt 
^rstem  as  high  schools.  Several  have  been  en- 
dowed by  religious  denominations,  or  made  pre- 
paratory schools  for  the  several  colleges  of  the 
state.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  are  Maine 
Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  College,  at 
Kent's  Hill,  the  East  Maine  Conference  Semi- 
nary, at  Bucksport,  both  conducted  by  the  Meth- 
odists ;  the  W  estbrook  Seminary,  by  the  Uni- 
versalists;  Waterville  Classical  Institute,  He- 
bron Academv,  and  Houlton  Academy, — prepar- 
atory schools /or  (^olby  University,  Maine  Central 
Institute,  at  Pittsfield,  and  Nichols  Latin  School 
at  licwiston,  —  preparatory  schools  for  Bates 
College,  and  Hallowell  Classical  Institute,  a 
preparatory  school  for  Bowdoin  CoUege. 

Denominalional  mid  Parochial  Schools. — 
Most  of  the  academies  of  the  state  were  origi- 
nally founded  by  the  efforts  of  religious  den(»n- 
inations.  The  roost  prominent  have  been  named 
in  the  preceding  section.  Of  parochial  schot^ 
there  are  none  but  a  few  small  Roman  Catholic 
schools  in  connection  with  local  churches. 

Superior  Instruction,  —  Bowdoin  CcJlege 
(q.  v.),  the  oldest  coUege  in  Maine,  situated  at 
i3runswick,  received  its  charter  in  1794,  with  a 
grant  of  five  townsliipe  of  land.  It  derives  its 
name  from  James  Bowdoin,  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1785.  The  board  of  trustees  and 
the  board  of  overseers  met  in  1801  and  elected 
a  president,  and  a  professor  of  languages.  At 
the  installation  of  these  officers,  in  1802,  8  stu- 
dents were  admitted,  and  in  1806  the  first  class,. 
consistinQ:  of  8,  was  graduated.  It  has  now  an  aca- 
demical fecultyof  lo,and  numbered,  in  1875 — 6, 
148  students.  —  Waterville  College,  located  al 
Waterville,  was  established  in  1820 ;  and  a  few 
years  since,  the  name  was  changed  to  Colby  Uni- 
versity (q.  v.),  in  honor  of  Gardner  Colby,  a  bene- 
factor of  the  coUege.  It  has  a  faculty  of  12,  and 
91  students.  Bates  CoUege  {o.  v.),  located  at 
Le\riston,  was  founded  in  1863.  It  is  named  in 
honor  of  Joshua  Bates,  a  benefactor  of  the  coUege. 
It  has  a  faculty  of  7,  and  numbers  96  students. 

Pr(fessional  and  Sciefitific  Instruction, — Un- 
der tlus  head  are  included  Theological  Sckooh, 
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Medical  Schools^  and  Sdenii/Ui  SchooiSy  of  which 
the  following  is  an  enumeration : — ^The  Theolog- 
ical Seminanr  (Congregationalist)  at  Bangor, 
was  OTsanized  in  1819.  In  the  year  1875—6,  it 
lAd  39  students.  The  Theological  School  of 
Bates  College  (Free  Baptist)  was  organized  in 
1870.  In  3ie  year  1875—6,  it  had  25  students. 
The  Medical  School  of  Maine  was  organized  in 
1820.  By  act  of  the  legislature  it  is  placed 
under  the  superintendence  aud  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  Bowdoin 
College.  In  the  year  1875—6,  it  had  93  stu- 
dents. The  Maine  State  (bllege  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  situat^  at  Orono,  was 
established  upon  the  basis  of  the  congressional 
grant  of  public  lands  for  such  instruction.  In 
the  year  1875 — 6,  it  had  in  its  various  courses  115 
students.  The  Scientific  Department  of  Bowdoin 
CoUece  should  also  be  named  among  the  scientific 
achoolsu  Its  course  of  study  is  four  years,  parallel 
with  the  classical  course,  and  its  students,  in 
1875 — 6,  numbered  50,  already  included  in  the 
enumeration  of  Bowdoin  CoUege. 

Special  Instruction. — ^ThereisaState  Reform 
School  for  boys  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  one  for 
^Is,  at  Gardiner.  There  is  a  Soldiers'  Orphan 
School  at  Bath. 

EduccUional  Literature. — No  works  have  been 
published  upon  the  schools  of  Maine,  with  the 
exception  of  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education  and  of  the  superintendent 
of  common  schools.  The  Maine  Teacherj  a 
monthly,  published  for  several  years,  was  followed 
by  the  Maine  Journal  of  Edwxdiony  which  was 
meraed,  in  1874,  in  the  New  England  Journal 
(f  Education. 

MANHATTAN  OOLLEOE,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution  in  New  York  City,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  was 
chartered  in  1863.  It  comprises  a  coUegiate,  a 
commercial,  and  a  preparatory  department.  The 
library  contains  about  10,000  volumes.  In 
1874—5,  there  were,  in  all  the  departments,  48 
instructors  and  694  students.  Bro.  Paulian  is 
(1876]  ^epresident. 

MANITOBA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada;  area  13,923  sq.  m.,  population, in  1870, 
11,963.  This  portion  of  the  Dominion  was  first 
visited  by  the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing trading  posts  at  various  pomts.  In  1767, 
it  was  for  the  first  time  visited  by  Enelii^ 
traders.  It  subsequently  belonged  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  who,  in  1869,  gave  up  their 
territorial  rights  to-  the  imperial  government, 
which,  in  1870,  transferred  them  to  l£e  Canadian 
government.  The  schools  of  this  province  are 
divided  into  two  sections :  one  for  Protestants, 
and  one  for  Roman  Catholics.  Each  section  has 
its  own  superintendent,  but  there  is  only  one 
board  of  education,  in  which  both  sections  are 
represented.  The  forms  of  prayer  prescribed  in 
Ontario,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
the  saying  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  employed  in 
opening  and  closing  each  session  of  the  Protest- 
ant schools.  The  school  hours  are  required  to 
be  not  less  than  five  per  day,  for  five  days  in  the 


week ;  and  the  school  year  is  divided  into  two 
parts  of  100  days  each. — The  legislative  grant, 
which,  in  1874,  amounted  to  87,000,  is  divided, 
according  to  law,  between  the  two  sections  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  average  attendance  of 

Eupils  at  the  schools  of  each.  In  1874,  it  was, 
owever,  for  some  reason,  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  two  sections.  In  1874,  there  were  22 
Protestant  schools,  with  1,248  pupils  enrolled, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  635.  The  number 
of  Catholic  schools  was  21,  with  998  children 
enrolled,  and  21  teachers. — The  Manitoba  Wes- 
leyan  Institute  was  opened  in  1873.  It  prepares 
its  pupils  to  enter  any  of  the  universities,  the 
course  of  studies  comprising,  besides  the  common 
Knglish  branches,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
French,  and  German.  It  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  management,  appointed  by  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference of  Canada.  Manitoba  College,  in  Winni- 
peg, was  incorporated  in  1873.  Its  affairs  are 
conducted  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  cur- 
riculum of  study  of  the  college  is  divided  into 
three  courses :  a  regular,  a  commercial,  and  a 
special  course.  The  regular  course  fits  for  ma- 
triculation, and  for  first-year  examinations  in 
the  Uidversity  of  Toronto,  for  matriculation  in 
law  or  medicine,  as  well  as  for  entrance  upon 
the  oounies  of  civil  engineering  and  agriculture, 
and  for  commencing  the  study  of  theology  in 
any  of  the  Canadian  colleges.  A  preparatory 
department  has  been  organized  in  connection 
with  the  college.  St.  John's  College,  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  Church,  has  also  a  preparatory 
department  and  a  theological  school  connected 
with  it.  The  Roman  Catnohcs  have  a  college  at 
St.  Boniface;  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  have  also 
a  large  convent  at  St.  Boniface,  an  academy  for 
young  ladies,  an  orphanage,  and  four  missions 
m  the  province. — See  Marling,  Canada  Edur 
catianal  Directory  for  1876;  Lovell's  Gazetteer 
(f  British  North  America^  1873. 

MANN,  Horace,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  American  educators,  bom  in  Franklin,  Mass., 
May.  4.,  1796 ;  died  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
Aug.  2.,  1859.  The  cause  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica is  deeply  indebted  to  this  remarkable  man. 
Rarely  have  great  ability,  unselfish  devotion, 
and  brilliant  success  been  so  tmited  in  the  course 
of  a  single  life.  More  rarely  still,  has  the  prep- 
aration for  that  success  been  made  under  such 
discoura^mg  circumstances  of  poverty,  want  of 
opportunity,  and  ill  health.  To  say  that  the 
chudhood  and  youth  of  Horace  Mann  were 
passed  in  poverty,  is  only  to  repeat  the  story 
common  to  the  early  lives  of  very  many 
eminent  men.  The  degree  of  poverty,  how- 
ever, in  his  case,  appears  to  have  been  excep- 
tional ;  his  biographer  telling  us  "that  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  the  familv  that  it  belonged  to  the 
smallest  district,  had  the  poorest  school-house, 
and  employed  the  cheapest  teachers,  in  a  town 
which  was  itself  both  small  and  poor.''  The 
hard  manual  labor  to  which  he  was  subjected 
giving  him  no  time  for  recreation,  in  either  sum- 
mer or  winter,  weighed   upon   his   naturally 
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buoyant  spiiitfl,  and  left  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion on  nis  memory.  Manj  years  after,  he 
speaks  of  this  want  of  happmess  in  his  child- 
hood as  an  ''irretrievable  misfortune."  Left 
fatherless  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  remained  at 
home,  with  no  opportunities  for  cuhdvation 
beyond  those  f umisaed  by  the  few  and  unsuit- 
able books  of  the  household,  and  the  ancient 
histories  and  theologies  contained  in  a  small 
libraiy  which  had  been  civen  to  his  native  town 
by  Franklin.  Always  wirsting  for  knowledge, 
he  declares  that,  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  1^ 
never  received  more  than  eight  or  ten  weeks' 
schooling  in  any  single  year.  He  remained  at 
home  tm  the  age  of  twenty,  eagerly  treasuring 
up  every  thing  that  could  add  to  his  scanty 
store  of  information.  About  that  time,  having 
snatched  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  of  English  grammar,  from  an  itinerant  school- 
master, he  presented  himself,  after  six  months 
of  such  intermittent  schooling,  for  admission  to 
the  sophomore  class  in  Brown  University,  and 
entered  it  in  1816.  Illness — the  consumptive 
habit  bequeathed  him  by  his  father — ^now  mter^ 
rupted  ms  work,  and  compelled  him  to  leave. 
Poverty  succeeded,  requiring  him  aoain  to  ab- 
sent himself  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  teach 
school  for  his  supiKHrt  while  in  college.  In  spite 
of  these  drawbacks,  however,  he  graduatea  in 
1819,  with  the  first  honors,  conceded  by  the 
tmanimous  consent  of  both  faculty  and  class- 
mates. He  immediately  entered  a  law  dice;  but 
had  been  there  only  a  few  months,  when  he  was 
offered  the  position  of  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  college  he  had  just  left  He  accepted, 
principally  on  account  of  the  facilities  it  gave 
nim  for  self-improvement ;  and  at  once  b^gan  a 
course  of  study,  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
with  his  teaching.  His  method,  in  the  latter, 
already  foreshadowed  his  fitness  for  the  teacher's 
vocation.  In  1821,  he  resigned  his  position  as 
tutor,  and  entered  the  law  school  at  Litchfield, 
Ot.,  where  he  remained  about  a  year.  Leaving 
it,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823,  and 
immediately  opened  an  office  for  the  practice 
of  law.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  nis  pro- 
fessional practice,  the  probity  which  was  so 
marked  a  characteristic  throu^out  his  life,  was 
dwavs  apparent  In  1827,  he  entered  politioU 
life,  having  been  elected  representative  for  the 
district  of  Dedham,  in  which  he  resided;  and 
to  this  office  he  was  successively  rejected  till 
1833,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  where,  diortly 
after,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  serving 
four  consecutive  terms,  during  which  time,  he 
was  twice  chosen  the  presiding  officer.  Through- 
out his  le^ative  career,  ^.  Mann  took  an 
active  part  m  all  discussions  relating  to  internal 
improvements,  temperance,  and  education.  The 
state  lunatic  asylum  at  Worcester  was  almost 
entirely  his  creation,  he  having  suggested  it,  and 
carried  it,  almost  single-handed,  through  the 
various  stages  of  legiuation.  His  services  in 
this  respect  were  so  generallv  recognized,  that  he 
was  appointed  chainnan  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioneis  for  its  erection,  and,  on  its  comple- 


tion, chainnan  of  its  board  of  trustoes.  In 
1835,  he  was  appointed  by  the  senate  one  of  a. 
committee  to  codify  the  statute  laws  of  the  state, 
and  assisted  in  their  publication.  In  1837,  the 
legislature  appointed  a  board  of  education,  to 
revise  and  re-oiganize  the  common-school  system 
of  the  state,  m  view  of  the  laborious  duties 
inseparable  from  this  work,  the  good  judgment 
required  for  its  successful  issue,  and  the  great 
length  of  time  necessary  for  its  ocnnpleticm,  it 
was  no  ordinaiy  compliment  that,  on  the  oig^n- 
ization  of  the  board,  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen  its. 
secretary.  There  is  complete  evidence,  however, 
that  he  fuUy  comprehended  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  before  hiin  ;  but,  having  foi^d,  at  last, 
a  congenial  field  of  labor,  he  did  not  hesitate. 
Becognizing  the  necessity  of  entire  devotion  to< 
his  new  undertaking,  and  the  neoeeaity,  ako,  d 
an  unbiased  position  in  regard  to  it,  he  declined 
re-election  to  the  senate,  left  political  life  entirely, 
cave  up  all  professional  en^pigements,  and  jdaced 
nimseli  simply  in  the  position  of  a  citizen  of  his 
native  state.  From  this  stand-point,  he  xp- 
proached  the  work  before  him,  and,  for  twd?e 
years,  applied  himself  solely  to  his  duties  as. 
secretary.  Notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  he 
had  made,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
his  work  from  an  v  suspicion  of  partisan  bias,  the^ 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  were  appalling. 
The  abuse  of  enemies,  open  and  covert;  ms 
jealousies,  not  only  of  political  partisans,  but  oi 
religious  denominations,  educational  aasodi^tioDS,. 
and  private  sdiools ;  the  opposition  of  tax-pay- 
ers ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  deep-rooted  conserv- 
atism, which,  through  indolence  or  ignorance, 
or  both  combined,  resists  all  change,  constituted 
a  foraddable  opposition  which  might  have  weO 
led  him  to  decline  the  duties  that  now  devolved 
upon  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aid  on  which 
he  was  to  depend  was  often  lukewarm,  sekiom 
enthusiastic.  His  method  of  procedure  was  com- 
prehensive and  effectual.  He  began  tlie  pub- 
lication of  a  periodical  on  his  own  account— 
The  Comfnon-School  Journal^  in  which  he  caye 
in  detail  his  views  concerning  general  school 
management,  and  methods  of  instruction  and 
training ;  while  he  visited  all  parte  of  the  stete, 
conferring  with  t^u^hers,  attending  conventions, 
and  delivering  lectures  and  addresses.  His  most- 
effective  instrument,  however,  was  the  annual 
report,  which  the  duties  of  his  position  required 
him  to  make  to  the  board.  In  these  reports,  of 
which  there  are  twelve,  the  entire  subject  of 
education  is  treated  in  a  practical  and  exhaustive 
manner.  The  sound  juogment,  wide  experi^ice, 
and  comprehensive  grasp  displayed  m  these 
papers,  constitute  them  a  classic  on  the  subject 
of  which  they  treat ;  while  their  dear  and  vigor- 
ous stetements,  apt  illustrations,  and  felicitous 
style  carry  conviction  even  to  careless  readers, 
and  amply  justify  his  selection  as  the  instrum^t 
for  working  out  the  great  reform  proposed, 
llieir  publication  and  broad-cast  dispersion  ov^ 
the  state,  gradually  changed  the  current  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  raised  up  friends  in  eveiy  quar 
ter.    Not  without  opposition,  however,  were  all 
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theee  changeB  effected.  In  1840,  in  the  midst  of 
his  manif(Hd  wearying  and  distracting  labors,  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  l^;islature,  calling 
for  the  abolition  of  the  board  of  education,  thus 
undoing  the  work  of  three  years,  and  remanding 
the  schools  to  their  former  condition.  Happily 
the  bill,  though  sustained  by  a  mcgority  of  the 
committee,  was  defeated.  The  publication  of 
his  seventh  annual  report  ^ve  nse  to  a  fierce 
opposition.  Up  to  mis  time,  his  reports  had 
treated  the  subject  of  education  in  a  philosoj^h- 
icai  way,  with  a  constant  reference  to  first  prin- 
ciples, and  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
practical  experience  of  every  reader.  His  seventh 
report,  however,  gave  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions in  Europe,  singling  out  Prussia  for  special 
commendation,  and  comparing  her  system  of  in- 
struction with  that  of  nis  native  state,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  A  rancorous  hostil- 
ity, founded  on  national  jealousy,  was  the  im- 
mediate result,  and  Mr.  Mann  found  himself,  his 
motives,  and  his  work  assailed  by  means  of  let- 
ters, newspapers,  and  pamphlets  in  the  most 
violent  manner.  The  result  of  this  attack,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
specially  called  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, without  impairing  the  work  of  the  board, 
either  in  its  extent  or  its  efficiency.  In  1848, 
Mr.  Mann  was  elected  to  Congress  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John  Quincy 
Adams ;  and,  in  November  of  the  same  vear, 
was  re-elected.  In  1850,  though  failing  of  the 
nomination,  he  was  elected  again  as  an  independ- 
ent candidate.  It  was  thought  by  many,  per- 
haps by  Mr.  Mann  himself,  that  by  re-entering 
the  field  of  politics  at  Washington,  he  might  in- 
fluence the  government  to  establish  a  bureau  of 
education  either  independently,  or  in  connection 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  accomplished.  Leaving  politics, 
therefore,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Antioch 
Ck)lleffe,  where  he  hoped  to  be  Me  to  effect 
sometning  in  the  way  of  further  reforms  in  the 
pursuit  he  had  most  at  heart.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  institution,  his  shaping  hand  is  again 
recognized;  and  the  objects  attained  before  his 
death,  which  happened  a  few  years  after,  are 
said  to.  have  satisfied  him  of  the  feasibility  of  his 
plans.  The  great  ^ory,  however,  of  Mr.  Mann's 
career — ^that  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  his 
distinctive  work — was  the  reform  accomplished 
in  the  Massachusetts  common  and  normal  sdiool 
system,  during  his  labors  in  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. His  twelve  annual  reports  led  to  many 
radical  reforms,  which  extended  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  his  native  state ;  and  the  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  education  which  they  contain  ren- 
ders them  a  necessary  part  of  every  school  libraiy . 
Mr.  Mann's  other  published  works  are :  A  Few 
Thoughtafor  a  Young  Man  (1850) ;  Slavery^ 
Letters  and  Speeches  (1851) ;  Lectures  on  in- 
temperance (1852) ;  Powers  and  Duties  of 
Woman  (1853)  ;  besides  numerous  reports, 
lectures,  and  addresses.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  with  a  biography  {Life  and  Works  (f 
Horace  Mann,  2  vols.)  was  published  in  Cam- 


bridge, in  1867;  a  selection  from  his  works 
lJ%)ughts  selected  from  his  Wrilings),  in  1869. 
A  biography  was  published  by  his  wife,  Mabt 
Peabody-Mann  (Boston,  1865)^  His  lectures  on 
education  were  translated  into  French  by  Eugene 
de  Guer,  with  a  preface  and  biographi(»d  sketch, 
by  Laboulaye  (1873). 

HAKNEBS,  the  ^uine  or  simulated 
manifestations  of  disposition  towards  each  other, 
which  occur  in  the  intercourse  of  human  beii^gs. 
The  ordinarv  use  of  the  woiyi  manners  re- 
stricts it  to  those  personal  and  visible  peculiar- 
ities of  deportment  which  characterize  the  inter- 
course mentioned.  The  aoents  commonly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  are  the  eye,  the  voice,  lan- 
guage, and  ^^estures.  When  persons  are  brought 
together  without  previous  knowledge  of  each 
other,  or  with  no  common  ground  of  taste  or  ex- 
perience between  them,  custom  has  prescribed  a 
conventional  code  of  formal  manners,  character- 
ized as  etiquette,  which  serves  to  relieve  the 
awkwardness  of  the  situation.  I'hat  this,  how- 
ever, is  temporaiy  in  character,  and  not  intended 
to  survive  its  original  uses,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  after  it  has,  in  great  measure,  been  laid 
aside,  any  attempt  to  revive  it,  as  the  exclusive 
medium  of  kindly  expression,  is  regarded  as  just 
cause  for  resentment.  The  fugitive  character  of 
mere  etiquette  can  never  constitute  it  an  e<}uiv- 
alent  for  that  abiding  kindliness  of  disposition 
which  finds  expression  in  genuine  politeness. 
Manners,  therefore,  are  more  decidedly  moral  in 
their  nature  than  a  superficial  observation  would 
lead  us  to  suspect ;  hence  the  usual  association 
of ''  morals  and  manners."  The  basis  of  agree- 
able manners  is  that  humanity,  or  feeling  of 
brotherhood,  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
pervades  the  human  race,  and  which  every  cent- 
ury, by  its  multiplied  means  of  communication, 
is  tending  to  extend  and  strengthen.  It  is,  there- 
fore, essentially  Christian;  and  pleasant  man- 
ners mav  be  regarded,  not  as  an  accomplishment 
merely,  out  as  one  of  the  legitimate  ends  of  a 
thorough  education.  In  social  intercourse,  agree- 
able maimers  are  far  more  powerful  than  intel- 
lectual accomplishments ;  while  the  displeasure 
produced  by  rude  manners  often  neutralizes  moral 
worth,  and  renders  mental  acquisitions,  however 
great,  comparatively  useless.  Momentous  issues — 
even  the  oestiny  of  a  lifetime — may  hane  upon 
the  apparently  unimportant  question  of  man- 
ners. To  educate  tnorou^y,  therefore,  and 
neglect  the  means  by  which  that  education  is  to 
be  made  effective,  is  self-evident  folly.  Beyond 
the  ordinary  rules  of  etiquette,  no  set  rules  can 
be  given  for  the  production  of  good  manners ; 
since,  in  addition  to  the  moral  basis  above  re- 
ferred to,  they  are  laigely  dependent  upon  tem- 
perament ;  but,  no  precept  is  naif  so  powerful  in 
rurtherance  of  this  end,  as  the  daUy  example  of 
the  teacher,  the  parents,  or  other  persons  with 
whom  the  pupil  is  brought  into  daily  contact. 
The  indirect  though  constcmt  insistence  upon  the 
claims  of  every  individual  to  respect  and  kindly 
attention,  which  results  in  a  practical  recognition 
of  this  by  the  pupil,  togetner  with  the  daily 
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example  referred  to«  constitute,  |)eTfaap8,  the 
most  effective  method  for  the  mfting  of  agree- 
able manoers  on  the  conduct  of  the  pupil. — See 
Gow,  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Mannertt  (Cin. 
and  N.  Y.,  187.3).   (See  also  Moral  Education.) 

MANUAL  LABOB  SCHOOLS.  See  In- 
dustrial Schools. 

MAP-DBAWING.     See  Gbograprt. 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
was  founded  in  1835.  It  is  supported  by  tuition 
fees  and  the  income  of  an  endowment  of  8115,000. 
The  libraries  contain  27,000  volumes.  The  cost  of 
tuition  is  $38  per  annum.  There  are  several  schol- 
arships  exempting  the  holders  from  the  payment 
of  tuition,  and  aid  is  extended  to  candidates  for 
the  ministrv.  The  college  has  four  buildings  and 
valuable  cabinets  and  apparatus.  There  is  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  collegiate  department.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were  9  instructors  and  162  students,  of 
whom  82  were  of  the  coUesiate  grade.  The  num- 
ber of  graduates  in  the  dassical  course  is  421; 
in  the  scientific  course,  11.  The  presidents  have 
been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  Joel  H.  linsley,  D.  D., 
1835—46 ;  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL,  D., 
1846 — 55 ;  and  the  Rev.  Israel  Ward  Andrews, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  present  incumbent,  appointed 
in  1855. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  having  aa  area 
of  11,124  sq.  m.;  and  a  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1870,  of  780,894,  of  whom  605,497 
were  whites,  175,391  colored  persons,  4  Indians, 
and  2  Chinese.  In  respect  to  population,  the 
state  ranks  as  the  20th. 

Educational  History. — In  man^  counties  of 
the  state,  free  schools  were  established  as  early 
as  1723,  when  an  act  was  passed  "for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  ana  erecting  schools  in 
the  several  counties  of  this  province."  Under 
it,  a  "  public  free  school''  was  established  at  the 
county-seat  of  Calvert  county  (Battle  Creek), 
which  existed  without  a  rival  for  fifty-two  years. 
In  1775,  another  school  was  established  at  Lower 
Marlboro',  the  efficiency  of  which  was,  in  1779, 
increased  by  the  addition  to  its  funds  of  the 

Eroceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  buildings  and 
mds  of  the  first  school.  Though  this  is  one  of 
the  earliest  schools  on  record  in  the  state,  Talbot 
county  claims  to  have  had  the  first  absolutely 
free  school.  Between  the  years  1750  and  1753, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon  established  a  charity 
working  school  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  which 
continued  in  existence  to  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, when  the  building  in  which  it  was  kept, 
was  converted  into  a  home  for  the  county  poor. 
No  general  interest  appears  to  have  been  aroused 
on  tne  subject  of  education  till  1825,  when  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  "to  provide  for  the 
public  instruction  of  youth  in  primary  schools." 
The  offices  of  state  superintenaent,  county  com- 
missioners, and  school  inspectors  were  created 
by  this  law ;  and  a  system  of  public  schools  for 
tiie  citv  of  Baltimore  was  authorized  to  be 
established  by  the  mayor  and  common  council, 
for  which  puipose  they  were  empowered  to  levy 
a  tax.    In  1827,  the  office  of  state  superintend- 


ent was  abolished.  For  some  veais  from  this 
time,  little  mention  is  made  of  the  8dlKX)]8  of 
the  state,  and  little  action  was  taken  for  their 
benefit  outside  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In 
1828,  six  school  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  establish  a  system  of  dty  schools.  The  next 
year,  three  schools  were  opened ;  the  following 
year,  two  more,  the  highest  number  of  pupils  up 
to  that  time  being  402.  In  1839,  the  first  high 
school  was  opened;  and,  in  1840,  the  number  of 
common  schools  had  increased  to  nine.  In  1840, 
there  were  127  academies  or  grammar  schools, 
with  4,178  pupils;  and  567  common  and  pri- 
mary schools,  with  16,982  pupils.  In  1850,  of 
104,438  educable  children  in  the  state,  only 
34,467  attended  school,  for  which  there  was  an- 
nually expended  $225,260.  Tfte  school  fund,  in 
1852,  was  $148,509.  In  1864,  the  constitution 
gave  a  generous  recognition  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, for  the  first  time,  by  decreeing  that  free 
schools  should  be  opened  in  every  school  district, 
and  tauffht  six  months  every  year.  A  state 
board  of  education  was  created,  consisting  of 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  state  superintendent.  Local  8upe^ 
vision  was  to  be  exercised  by  school  commisson- 
ers,  and  an  annual  tax  was  levied  upon  the 
property  of  the  state  for  the  creation  of  a  scfaocd 
fund.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  state  supe^ 
intendent  prepared  a  detailed  plan  for  a  system 
which  was  adopted  in  1865,  and  continued  in 
operation  till  1868.  It  was  then  superseded, 
and  the  school  ^rstem  of  the  state  has  besi 
variously  modified  since  that  time,  principally  in 
1868, 1870,  and  1872.  Under  the  system  estab- 
lished in  1865,  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen  was  the 
state  superintendent ;  and  on  the  change  of  the 
system,  m  1868,  M.  A.  Newell,  prind]^  of  the 
state  normal  school  since  1865,  became,  by  the 
operation  of  the  law,  the  state  superintendent 
This  position  he  stiU  holds  (1876). 

School  System. — The  care  of  the  schools,  at 
present,  is  confided  to  a  state  board  of  educatioii 
which  consists  of  the  governor,  the  principal  of 
the  state  normal  school,  and  four  persons  ap- 
pointed hj  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  tne 
senate.  These  four  persons  are  appointed  for 
two  years,  and  must  be  chosen  from  among  tiie 
presidents  and  examiners  of  the  county  bwtfds, 
one  of  whom  must  be  a  resident  of  the  eastern 
shore.  The  members  of  the  board  are,  ex  officio^ 
trustees  of  the  state  normal  school.  The  prin- 
cipal of  this  school  is  the  executive  officer  of  the 
board,  his  office  corresponding  to  that  of  state 
superintendent.  The  boards  of  county  school 
commissioners  consist  of  three,  or  five  memben, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  coimty,  who  are  ap- 
pointed for  two  years  by  the  judges  of  the  cir- 
cuit courts.  They  elect  a  person,  not  of  their 
number,  to  act  as  secretary,  treasurer,  and  ex- 
aminer, and  when  necessary,  an  assistant  exam- 
iner in  the  lai^r  counties.  The  county  com- 
missioners fix  teachers'  salaries,  and  decide  what 
text-books  shall  be  used.  District  school  trustees, 
three  in  each  district,  are  annually  appointed  by 
the  county  commissioners.    They  have  the  m<ne 
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immediate  sapervision  of  the  schools  in  their 
respective  districts,  subject  to  the  county  com- 
missioners and  the  state  board.  A  special  board 
of  trustees  is  appointed  by  the  county  board  for 
each  colored  school.  County  examiners  are  re- 
quired to  visit  the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction 
at  least  twice  every  year,  and  to  make  quarterly 
reports  to  the  county  board.  Teachers  must  be 
graduates  of  the  normal  school,  or  have  a  certif- 
icate from  the  state  board,  or  the  county  exam- 
iner. Teachers'  institutes  must  be  held,  once  a 
year,  for  five  days,  in  each  county.  For  this 
purpose,  time  is  cdlowed  from  the  school  session, 
^nd  a  portion  of  the  traveling  expenses  is  paid. 
These  mstitutes  are  presided  over  by  the  county 
examiner,  or  by  the  principal  or  a  professor  of  the 
normal  school.  The  law,  also,  encourages  asso- 
ciations in  districts  and  counties,  and  state  teach- 
ers' associations.  One  school,  in  each  district, 
must  be  kept  open  ten  months  each  year,  the 
sessions,  of  five  hours  each,  to  be  held  hve  days 
of  each  week.  The  school  age  is  from  6  to  21  for 
whites,  and,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  from  6  to 
20  for  colored  persons.  For  the  latter,  separate 
■schools  have  been  established  in  each  election  dis- 
trict. These  are  supported  by  state  appropriations, 
I)rivate  gifts,  and  special  taxes  for  the  purpose 
evied  upon  the  colored  people. 

The  school  revenue  is  made  up  of  a  state 
school  tax,  a  free-school  fund,  an  a^demic  fund, 
and  a  county  tax.  The  state  tax  is  limited  to 
ten  cents  on  the  $100 ;  the  county  tax  is*  levied 
by  the  county  officers  at  a  rate  varying  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  cents  on  the  $100. 

Educational  Condilioti.  —  The  number  of 
.schools  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was  1,846, — ^in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  125 ;  and  in  the  counties, 
1,721.  The  other  principal  items  of  school  sta- 
tisticSf  for  1875,  are  the  following : 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled 143,003 

Highest  number  enrolled  in  one  term 112,399 

Average  attendance 69,259 

Number  of  teachers 2,723 

Receipts  (except  city  of  Baltimore) : 

State  school  tax $336,110.11 

Appropriations  to  col- 
ored schools 81,170.16 

County  taxation 36*^,962.39 

Other  sources 135, 757.51 

Total T:  $922,000.17 

Expenditures  (counties): 

Teachers' salaries $609,035.07 

Buildings,  repairs,  etc.  105,175.65 
Other  expenses 209,898.23 

Total $924,108.95 

Expenditures  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 716,938.82 

Total  in  the  state $1,641,047.77 

Normal  Insirucfion, — A  state  normal  school 
was  established  in  Baltimore  in  1865,  to  which 
200  pupils,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  city 
or  county  commissioners,  are  admitted  free,  if  in- 
tending to  teach  in  the  state;  otherwise,  payment  I 
for  tuition  is  required.     An  appropriation  of 
$100,000  has  recently  been  made  by  the  legis- 
lature for  a  new  building,  which  is  now  in  proc- 1 
ess  of  erection.    The  number  of  instructors,  in  ' 
1874,  was  10;  number  of  pupils,  174, — 9  males,  j 


165  females.  The  number  of  graduates  was  21. 
There  is  also  a  normal  school  for  the  education 
of  colored  teachers,  which  was  organized  in  1866. 
It  received,  in  1874,  an  appropriation  of  $2,000 
fix>m  the  state.  The  number  of  instructors  was 
4;  number  of  pupils,  246, — 115  males,  131  fe- 
males. The  number  of  graduates  was  5.  There 
has  been  formed,  also,  in  Baltimore,  a  normal 
class  for  the  schools  of  that  city,  which  has  re- 
ceived very  favorable  notice  from  the  school 
board. — Teachei^s'  institutes  constitute  a  part  of 
the  system.  Fourteen  were  held,  during  1875, 
in  different  counties.  The  principal  of  the  state 
normal  school  or  the  local  examiner  is,  by  law, 
the  presiding  officer,  the  tendency  to  substitute 
the  latter  oraoer  for  the  former  increasing  as  the 
number  of  competent  examiners  increases.  "The 
good  results  of  the  institutes,"  says  the  annual 
report  for  1875,  *'  have  been  as  marked  in  Mary- 
land as  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union." 

Secondary  Instruction. —  The  provision  for 
this  purpose,  by  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  high  schools,  has  been  somewhat  re- 
tarded by  the  existence  of  the  old  academies  of 
the  state  which,  by  receiving  from  the  state  an- 
nual appropriations  too  small  to  maintain  them 
in  a  condition  of  efficiency,  and  yet  too  large  to 
permit  of  their  extinction,  act  as  a  bar  to  prog- 
ress in  the  means  of  secondary  instruction.  The 
old  law  provides  that  each  academy  shall  edu- 
cate one  pupil  free  of  charge  for  every  $100 
received  from  the  state.  This  was  intended  to 
encourage  the  academies,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  educate  a  few  of  the  most  deserving  poor. 
The  first  object  seems  not  to  have  been  attained, 
at  least  not  to  the  extent  expected;  while  the  sec- 
ond has  failed  entirely,  on  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  public  schools.  Another  result  has 
been,  that  these  academies  have  become,  in  many 
cases,  entirely  anomalous  in  character,  holding, 
in  some  places,  the  position  of  elementary  schook, 
in  others,  that  of  high  schools,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  classify  them  in  the  school  system  of  the 
state.  The  city  coUege  of  Baltimore  is  the  prin- 
cipal high  school  of  the  state.  It  numbers  10 
professors  and  400  students.  Its  English  course, 
alone,  furnishes  a  good  commercial  education ; 
while  the  full  course  is  an  ample  preparatory 
one  for  entrance  into  any  college  or  university. 
Two  female  high  schools  are  also  located  in  Bal- 
timore, with  30  teachers,  and  an  attendance  of 
761  pupils.  Their  courses  of  study  are  for  four 
years  each,  and  give  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  a  good  English  education,  besides 
the  accomplishments  of  drawing  and  music. 
Many  other  academies  and  secondary  schools  ex- 
ist in  the  state ;  but  the  reports  from  them  are 
incomplete  or  entirely  wanting.  In  1874,  as  far 
as  heard  from  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Exiucation, 
they  gave  employment  to  243  teachers,  and  had 
an  attendance  of  3,694  pupils.  There  are,  through- 
out the  state,  a  number  of  private  schools  and 
academies,  the  courses  of  study  in  which  are 
various,  furnishing  all  d^rees  of  preparation, 
from  that  necessary  to  enter  commercial  life  to 
that  required  for  admission  to  college. 
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Dencminaiional  and  Parochial  Schools. — 
Sereral  of  these  exist  in  the  state,  but  from  the 
amount  of  instruction  imparted,  they  are  more 
properly  classed  imder  the  head  of  schools  for 
secondary  instruction. 

Superior  In8ti*uction,  —  The  following  table 
contains  the  principal  institutions  of  this  grade. 


NAME 


CoUege  of  St.  Jftmet 

Frederick  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Loyola  CoUege 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College. . . . 

Rock  HiU  CoUege 

St.  Charles's  College. 

St.  John's  CoUege 

Washington  College 

Western  Maryland  CoUege 
Woodstock  CoUege 


Location 


St.  James 

Frederick 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Bmmettsbtirg 

EUioott  City 

EUioott  City 

Annapolis 

Chestertown 

Westminster 

Woodstock 


When 
found- 
ed 


1842 
1797 
1876 
1852 
1808 
18«7 
1848 
1789 
1783 
1867 
1867 


Denomi- 
nation 

M.  Epis. 

Non-sec. 

Nonaec. 

R.  C. 

R.  C. 

R.  0. 

R.O. 

Nou-aeo. 

Non-sec. 

M.  Prot. 

R.C. 


St.  John's  College  reported,  in  1874, 11  pro- 
fessors, 130  students,  and  B  graduates.  Its  course 
is  the  usual  collegiate  one  of  four  years.  Six 
scholarships  are  provided  at  this  college  for  each 
senatorial  district,  the  holders  of  which  are  en- 
titled to  rent  of  room  and  tuition  free;  and  board 
is  fumidied  free  to  two  of  them  from  each  dis- 
trict, who  agree  in  return  to  teach  in  the  state, 
after  graduation,  not  less  than  two  years.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  $10,000  of  the  $25,000  annual- 
ly appropriated  by  the  state,  is  devoted.  ITie 
Western  Marylana  College  reported  13  professors 
and  131  students,  of  whom  61  were  females,  for 
whom  there  is  a  three  years'  course  of  study.  This 
college  also,  has  sever^  state  scholarships.  Wash- 
ington College  had  2  professors,  27  students,  and 
3  graduates.  It  supports  6  state  scholarships  as 
provided  by  the  act  of  1874.  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
college  had,  in  1873 — 4, 13  professors,  and  182 
students.  Besides  the  usual  collegiate  course,  it 
has  a  theological  course,  in  which  34  students, 
in  addition  to  the  number  above  mentioned,  re- 
ceived instruction.  St.  Charles's  College  had  12 
professors  and  180  students.  It  is  intended  only 
for  students  proposing  to  enter  the  church. 
Woodstock  College,  with  102  students,  is  exclu- 
sively Roman  Camolic.  For  additional  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  these  institutions,  see  the  re- 
spective titles.  In  1874,  six  institutions  claiming 
to  be  colleges  for  women,  were  reported  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  They  numbered 
58  instructors  and  664  students. 

Prtfessioncd  and  Scientific  Instmction. — The 
Agricultural  College  in  Prince  George's  Co.  was 
established  in  1865,  with  a  fund  of  $110,000,  the 
proceeds  of  210,000  acres  of  land,  granted  by 
Congress  to  the  state.  It  has  a  farm  of  300 
acres  connected  with  it,  and  furnishes  partial 
tuition  free  to  twelve  students  from  each  con- 
gressional district.  It  has  a  preparatory  and  a 
collegiate  department,  and  has  9  professors  and 
91  students.  Mt.  St.  Clement's  College,  at  Ilches- 
ter,  and  St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  at  St. 
Sulpice,  both  Koman  Catholic,  afford  instruction 
in  theology,  besides  the  theological  departments 
of  the  other  colleges.  A  school  of  law  forms  a 
part  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  while  the 


professions  of  medicine,  surgery,  etc.,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  College  of  Fhysicians  and  Sur- 
geons, and  the  CoU^  of  Dental  Surgery,  at 
Baltimore,  the  Maryland  Dental  College,  the 
Maryland  Collece  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  schools 
attached  to  the  n  aahington  Lniversity  and  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

Special  Instruction. — The  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  opened  at 
Frederick,  in  1868,  and,  in  1874,  had  1 1  instruct- 
ors of  all  kinds,  and  104  pupils,  of  whom  68 
were  males,  and  36,  females.  The  course  of  study 
extends  over  seven  years,  and  comprises  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  the  public  sdioob,. 
together  with  mstruction  in  several  kinds  of 
manual  labor.  The  study  of  written  language 
receives  special  attention.  It  is  found  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  pupils  remain  to  complete 
the  course.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in- 
structed in  the  institution  since  its  opening  is^ 
146 ;  of  these  the  number  who  have  engaged  in 
teaching  in  similar  institutions,  is  very  small. — 
The  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  BHnd 
at  Baltimore  was  oi^ganized  in  1853.  Pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  9  and  18  are  received,  and 
may  be  educated  free,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  governor.  The  instruction  afforded  is 
that  of  a  common-school  course,  with  specbl 
instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
Such  branches  of  trade  or  manual  labor  also  are 
taught  as  are  specially  suited  to  the  condition  of 
the  bKnd.  The  value  of  its  grounds,  buildinjcs,. 
and  apparatus  is  estimated  at  $255,000.  Tne 
M  airland  Institution  for  Colored  Blind  and 
Deaf-Mutes  was  established  in  1872,  in  Balti- 
more. The  faculty  consists  of  4  instructors. 
The  number  of  pupils  during  the  year  1874  was 
12,  —  5  males  and  7  females. — The  McDonough 
Institute  was  organized  in  1873  by  private  mu- 
niffcenoe  to  give  ''instruction  in  the  Christian 
religion,  a  plain  English  education,  music,  and 
the  art  of  husbandir  or  farming  to  ^oor  boys 
of  good  character,  of  respectable  associations  in 
life,  residents  of  the  city  of  Baltimore."  It  has 
an  endowment  fund  of  $725,000,  with  which  it 
is  estimated  that  250  boys  can  be  maintained 
and  educated;  special  instruction  in  reli^on, 
and  useful  branches  of  manual  labor,  in  addition 
to  that  given  in  the  Knglish  branches,  is  provided 
for  colored  girls  by  the  St.  Francis  Academy  of 
Baltimore.  It  was  established  by  the  Oblate 
Sisters  of  Providence,  a  religious  order  founded 
in  1825.  The  Peabody  Institute,  with  an  orig- 
inal endowment  of  $300,000,  afterwards  increaeed 
to  $1 ,000,000,  is  located  in  Baltimore,  and  fur- 
nishes facilities  for  advanced  instruction  in  art, 
by  means  of  a  library,  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and 
yearly  courses  of  concerts  and  lectures. 

Teachers'  Associations. — The  Maryland  State 
School-Teachers'  Association  has  been  in  existence 
about  ten  years.  It  holds  an  annual  convention 
at  some  convenient  point  in  the  state  for  the 
discussion  of  such  questions  as  pertain  to  the 
welfare  of  the  teachers,  or  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Day  and  evening  meetings  are  held,  the 
exercises  consisting  of  debates  upon    subjects 
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affectiiig  the  schools,  recommendationB  of  im- 
proved methods  of  instruction,  and  listening  to 
papers  previously  prepared  by  members  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose,  or  to  casual  addresses  by 
distinguished  educators  from  other  states. 

MABTVILIiE  COLLBGE,  at  MaiyviUe, 
Tenn.,  founded  in  1819,  is  under  Presbyterian 
control.  The  grounds  comprise  65  acres,  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  contain  three  new  buildings, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  The  college  has  a 
libranr  of  3,000  volumes,  and  valuable  chemical 
and  pnilosophical  apparatus.  It  comprises  a  col- 
legiate, a  preparatory,  a  normal,  a  ladies',  and 
an  English  course.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  in- 
structors and  137  students,  of  whom  27  were  of 
collegiate  grade.  The  Rev.  P.  M.  Bartlett,  D.  D., 
is  (1876)  the  president. 

UASON,  Ijowell,  an  American  composer 
and  teacher  of  music,  bom  in  Medfield,  Mass., 
January  8.,  1792  ;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  August 
11.,  1872.  He  manifested,  at  a  very  early  age, 
a  fondness  for  music,  and  adopted  it  as  his  {>to- 
fession,  teaching  it  successful^  and  organizing 
choirs  and  musical  associations.  In  1821,  he 
made  his  first  effort  at  musical  publication,  the 
Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  CoUection  qf  Church 
Music,  In  1827,  at  the  instance  of  several  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  the  improvement  of  church 
music,  he  removed  from  Savannah  to  Boston, 
where  he  devoted  himself  more  particularly  to 
the  training  of  children's  voices.  His  efforts 
were  highly  successful,  resulting  in  a  general 
awakening,  to  the  value  of  music,  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwelt,  and  paved  the  way 
for  its  introduction  into  the  school  system  of  the 
city  and  state,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music.  Mr.  Mason  had  been  success- 
ful for  many  yeara,  as  a  practical  teacher  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  by  the  use  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  arbitrary  or  text-book  method, 
when,  about  1827,  at  the  instance  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
method  of  Pestalozzi.  For  a  long  time,  he  re- 
sisted its  conclusions,  his  own  method,  pursued 
with  success  for  many  years,  appearing  to  furnish 
a  practical  refutation  of  its  utmty.  He  consented, 
at  last,  however,  to  make  the  experiment  of 
publicly  teaching  a  class  acoordinjg  to  the  new 
method;  and  the  success  attendmg  it  was  so 
great,  that  he  frankly  accepted  the  result  as 
conclusive,  and  always  afterwards  pumied  it, 
continuing  the  practice  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  A  lecture  given  in  1830,  by  Mr.  Wooa- 
bridge,  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, illustrated  by  a  class  of  Mr.  Mason's  pupils, 
called  renewed  attention  to  the  subject  of  music, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  large  classes  among 
the  children  of  the  public  schools,  in  which  the 
study  of  music  has  now  become  a  striking  fea- 
ture, and  from  which  it  has  spread  throughout  the 
state  and  the  Union.  In  1837,  Mr.  Mason  visited 
Europe,  where  he  examined  the  different  systems 
of  musical  instruction,  with  a  view  to  improve- 
ment The  result  of  his  observations,  however,  was 
to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  method  of  Pestalozzi ;  and,  on  his  ret^inii  he 


applied  the  method  more  carefully  and  rigorously 
than  before,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
In  1855,  the  University  of  New  York  conferred 
on  Mr.  Mason  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  states  of  the  American  Union,  having 
an  area  of  7,800  sq.  m.  and  a  population,  accoro- 
ing  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  1,457,351,  of  whom 
13,947  were  colored.  Though  ranking,  accord- 
ing to  population,  as  the  7th  state  in  the  Union, 
and  in  size  as  the  35th,  its  influence  has  always 
been  very  great  in  every  thing  that  pertains  to 
education,  literature,  and  general  improvement. 

Educational  History. — This  topic  will  be 
treated  imder  the  three  following  heads :  Q)  The 
establishment  of  schools ;  (U)  The  mode  ot  main- 
taining them ;  (HI)  The  mode  of  supervising 
them. 

I.    As  far  back  as  1635,  the  people  of  Boston 
expressed  by  vote  their  appreciation  of  the  need 
of  a  school,  and  requested  *'  Brother  Philemon 
Purmont  to  become  school-master  for  the  teach- 
ing and  nurturing  of  children."    The  following 
year,  a  small  subscription  was  made  by  some  of 
the  citizens  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school, 
Daniel  Maud  being  chosen  to  conduct  it.    The 
general  court,  also,  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  £400  for  the  establishment  of  a  "schoole  or 
colledge  whereof  £200  to  bee  paid  the  next  yeare, 
and  £200  when  the  worke  is  finished,  and  the 
next  court  to  appoint  wheare,  and  what  building." 
The  next  year  tne  court  directed  that  the  college 
should  be  established  at  Newtown.    The  first 
educational  ordinance  of  the  colony  is  dated  in 
1642.    By  it,  the  selectmen  of  every  town  are 
enjoined  to  have  a  "vigilant  eye  over  their  breth- 
ren and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them 
shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their 
families  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  them- 
selves or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so 
much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to 
read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the 
capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings 
therein."  By  the  law  of  1 647,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
court,  that  every  township  of  fifty  householders 
should  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  teach  all 
children  that  might  be  sent  to  him  to  read  and 
write,  the  wages  of  such  teacher  to  be  paid  either 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  sent, 
or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general ;  the  penalty  at- 
taching to  the  disregard  of  this  ordmance  for 
one  year  to  be  £10.    It  was  also  ordered  that 
every  town  of  one  hundred    families   should 
maintain,  in  addition  to  its  common  school,  a 
grammar  school  for  the  fitting  of  pupils  to  enter 
the  university.    In  1650,  Ezekiel  Cneever  came 
to  reside  in  Ipswich,  taking  charge  of  the  gram- 
mar school  there.     In  1661,  he  removed  to 
Gharlestown,  and  became  principal  of  the  Town 
Free  School,  which  position  he  filled  till  1670, 
when  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  took 
charce  of  the  first  school  founded  in  the  state, 
oontmuing  his  labors  there  thirty-eight  years. 
From  1650,  the  time  of  his  teaching  in  the 
Ipswich  school,  which  he  made  "  famous  in  all 
the  country,"   down  to  1708,  he  contributed 
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powerfully  to  the  fame  of  Massachusetts  as  an 
educational  center,  and  encouraged,  more  than 
any  other  man,  that  love  of  learning,  the  prac- 
tical activity  in  behalf  of  which  has  Sways  been 
a  characteristic  of  the  state.  (See  Chkfaer.) 
Further  enactments  were  made,  from  time  to 
time,  as  required  by  the  wants  of  the  growing 
colony.  Thus,  in  1683,  all  towns  of  five  hundred 
families  where  required  to  maintain  two  i^ram- 
mar  schools  and  two  writing  schools;  and  any 
town  failing  to  support  a  grammar  school,  was 
required  to  pay  at  first  £10,  and  afterwards  £20 
to  the  nearest  school  kept  in  compliance  with  the 
law.  During  the  provincial  period,  these  laws 
substantially  were  kept  in  force.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1 780  made  special  mention  of  the  impor- 
tance of  education ;  and  after  the  revolution, 
when  new  townships  were  created,  a  lot  was  re- 
served in  each  for  a  school.  In  1789,  a  general 
act  of  the  legislature  directed  that,  in  eveir 
town,  schools  shoidd  be  maintained  in  which 
children  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
to  receive  instruction  in  the  "  Knglish  language, 
arithmetic,  orthoorraphy,  and  decent  behavior. " 
It  was  further  directed  that  towns  should  bo 
divided  into  school  districts  which  were  after- 
wards erected  into  corporations,  with  power  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  hold  property  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  ;  that  towns  of  200  families, 
instead  of  100,  as  before  enacted,  should  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  the  maintenance  of  grammar 
schools ;  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character ;  and,  lastly,  that  pupils 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  from  the  common 
school  to  the  grammar  school  after  a  certain  pro- 
ficiency had  been  attained.  For  the  violation  of 
this  law,  penalties  in  money  were  imposed, gradu- 
ated according  to  the  size  of  the  towns  disobey- 
ing. In  compuance  with  this  law,  the  town  of 
Dedham  was,  in  1818,  indicted,  tried,  and  con- 
victed for  neglecting  for  a  year  to  keep  and  su\>- 
port  a  grammar  school  for  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  lan- 
guages. This  was  the  first  law  in  which  women 
were  recognized  in  Massachusetts  as  teachers. 
In  1824,  the  law  was  modified  somewhat  in  favor 
of  towns  having  a  population  of  less  than  5,000, 
the  maintenance  of  a  grammar  school  being 
waived  in  this  case,  and  a  common  school  being 
accepted  in  its  stead,  if  the  inhabitants  so  de- 
sired. In  1832,  incomplete  returns  showed  that 
the  sum  of  81.98  per  pupil  was  the  averajje  annual 
expenditure ;  and,  in  1834,  it  was  ascertained  that 
five-sixths  of  the  educable  children  of  the  state 
received  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  the  re- 
mainder attending  private  schools.  In  this  year 
(1834)  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  children 
under  15  years  of  age  from  working  in  factories, 
unless  they  had  attended  school  for  at  least  three 
months  during  the  preceding  year.  In  1837, 
the  state  board  of  education  was  created,  and 
Horace  Mann  was  elected  its  secretary  (June  29., 
1837).  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  secretary, 
**  to  collect  information  of  the  actual  condition 
and  efiiciency  of  the  common  schools  and  other 
means  of  popular  education ;  and  to  diffuse  as 


widely  as  possible,  throughout  every  part  of  the 
commonwealth,  information  of  the  most  ap- 
proved and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the 
studies  and  conducting  the  education  of  the 
young."  Up  to  that  time,  though  much  had  been 
done,  throughout  the  state,  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, the  great  lack  of  uniformly,  in  system 
and  action,  had  deprived  the  results  of  much  of 
their  practical  usefulness.  This  uniformity  the 
board  set  itself  vigorously  to  work  to  supj^y. 
Mr.  Mann,  in  particular,  labored  long  and  ear- 
nestly for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  ^-ithdraw- 
ing  hims^  entirely  from  politics  and  tlie  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  devoting  himseli  for 
twelve  years  to  the  work.  (See  Mann,  Horace.) 
Ilie  result  of  the  labors  of  the  board  was  a  uni- 
form common-school  system,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  legislature,  and  which  has  continued  in 
force  to  the  present  time.  In  1839,  two  normal 
schools  were  opened,  —  one  at  Lexington,  and 
the  other  at  Bwre.  These  were  first  designated 
state  normal  schools  in  1842  ;  and  their  number 
lias  been  increased  gradually,  according  as  a  ne- 
cessity for  their  establishment  has  been  recog- 
nized. In  1846,  the  first  law  making  educatioQ 
compulsory  in  this  state  was  passed ;  beii^  i^n- 
dered  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legis^ture. 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
state  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write  was 
rapidly  increasing,  the  presence  of  which  das 
had  always  been  regarded  with  distrust.  Preri- 
ous  to  1819,  accurate  information  in  i^ard  to 
the  schools  had  not  been  obtainable ;  bat,  in 
that  year,  a  law  was  passed,  specifying  that  tl^ 
income  of  the  permanent  school  fund  should  be 
apportioned  among  those  cities,  towns,  and  dis- 
tricts only  which  had  raised  by  taxation  the  sum 
of  1^1 -50  for  the  education  of  each  child  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15  years.  By  thus  making 
the  amount  raised  for  each  child  the  unit  of  ap- 
portionment, definite  statistical  infonnatioo  as 
well  as  accuracy  of  appropriation,  was  insured. 
Yarious  changes  and  amendments  of  minor  inh 
}X)rtance  were  made  in  the  school  laws  &om  thiB 
time  to  1857,  when  the  state  constitution  its^ 
was  altered  in  the  interest  of  free  non-eectariaa 
education.  By  this  amendment  it  is  provided- 
that  "  no  person  shaU  have  the  right  to  vote,  or 
shall  be  eligible  to  office  imder  the  constit4itio& 
of  this  commonwealth,  who  shall  not  be  able  to 
read  the  constitution  in  the  English  language, 
and  write  his  name,  unless  prevented  by  physical 
disability  from  complying  with  the  requirement 
and  unless  he  already  enjoys  the  right  to  vote. 
All  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  towns  and 
cities  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  all 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  state  for  the  sup- 
IX)rt  of  common  schools,  shall  never  be  appropri- 
ated to  any  religious  sect  for  the  maintenance 
exclusively  of  its  own  schools."  In  1869,  upi^ 
petition  of  several  citizens  of  the  state,  an  act 
was  passed  amending  a  previous  act  so  as  to  in- 
clude drawing  in  the  common-school  course,  and 
Providing,  in  addition,  that  every  city  and  town 
aving  more  than  10,000  inhabitantb,  shouki 
make  annual  provision  for  giving  free  instriM^ 
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tion  in  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing  to 
pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 

II.  There  have  been  five  sources  of  income 
for  the  support  of  schools  and  colleges:  (1)  In- 
dividual gifts ;  (2)  Tuition  fees,  or  rate  bills ; 
(3)  Taxes ;  (4)  The  income  of  permanent  funds; 
(5)  Specif  appropriations. 

(1)  Individual  Gifts. — ^The  first  mention  made 
in  the  history  of  the  state,  of  a  fund  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  school,  was  that  of  a  gift,  in  the 
shape  of  a  subscription,  made  in  1636,  by  several 
wealthy  citizens  of  Boston,  for  the  school,  of 
which  Daniel  Maud  was  teacher.  This  example 
vras  followed,  in  1638,  by  the  Rev.  John  Harvard, 
who  bequeathed  £779  and  a  library  of  300  vol- 
umes to  the  coUe^  already  founded  at  New- 
town. A  year  after,  the  name  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  given  to  it  in  his  honor ;  and  the  name 
of  Newtown  was  changed  to  Cambridge,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  English  university  of  that  name, 
of  which  some  of  the  settlers  were  graduates. 
Since  that  time,  the  history  of  education  in  the 
state,  particularly  since  the  Revolution,  is 
adorned  by  continual  gifts  made  by  enlightened 
citizens  for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  or 
improvement  of  schools  or  colleges.  Chief  among 
these  benefactors  may  be  mentioned,  Samuel 
Appleton,  John  Lowell,  jr.,  Amos  Lawrence, 
Abbott  lAwrence,  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Edmimd 
Dwight,  and  George  Peabody.  Probably  no 
state  has  produced  a  larger  number  of  pecuniary 
contributors  to  the  cause  of  education. 

(2)  Tuition  Fees -The  earliest  method  employed 
for  tne  payment  of  the  teacher  was  that  of  a  fee 
charged  to  each  parent  or  guardian,  according  to 
the  number  of  cnildren  sent.  This  method  con- 
tinued in  force  for  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  first  school  law  was  passed.  Even  after 
towns  were  compelled  by  law  to  maintain  a 
free  school  by  a  special  yearly  .  tax,  the  original 
method  was  contmued  in  many  country  districts 
down  to  a  very  late  day.  ITiese  fees  took 
different  forms  according  to  locality,  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns  being  usually  in  mon^iy ;  in  the 
country,  consisting  of  board  for  the  teacher,  con- 
tributions of  fuel,  etc. 

(3)  Taxes. — ^The  first  educational  law  passed 
by  the  colony — that  of  1647 — provided  that 
the  teacher  should  be  paid  either  by  the  parents 
or  masters  of  the  children  taught,  or  by  "  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the 
major  part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials 
of  the  town  shall  appoint ;  provided  that  those 
that  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by 
paying  much  more  than  they  can  nave  them 
taught   for  in  other  towns."     Through  every 
period  of  the  subsequent  history  of  this  state, 
taxation  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  re- 
sorted to  as  a  means  of  supporting  schools.     As 
already  stated,  the  towns  were  obliged,  under 
stringent  penalties,  to  support  schools ;  and  this,  i 
of  course,  could  only  be  effected  by  paying  taxes.  I 
In  1827,  the  legislature,  in  the  school  law  of  that 
year,  authorized  the  towns  to  raise  as  much  , 
money  as  they  might  deem  necessary  for  school  ! 
purposes.    The  method  of  raising  money  for  the  i 


support  of  public  schools  has  varied  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  plan  generally  adopted  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  school  fund,  m  1834, 
was  by  taxation  of  the  polls  and  estates  of  the 
people  of  the  towns  and  school  districts,  without 
any  substantial  aid  from  the  government.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  school  fund,  more  or 
less  aid  has  been  furnished  by  the  state  for  the 
support  of  the  common  schools.  During  the 
period  from  1835  to  1845,  the  amount  raisai  an- 
nually by  tax  for  the  wages  of  teachers  advanced 
from  3325,320  to  8600,000.  The  statute  of  1839 
required  that  $1.25  should  be  raised  for  every 
child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  and  actually 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  each 
town;  but,  in  1845,  more  than  83  for  every 
child  of  that  age  was  actually  raised  by  tax  in 
53  towns,  and  more  than  $2  in  190  towns,  the 
average  being  $2.99. 

(4)  The  Jncome  of  Permanent  Funds. — The 
first  trace  of  any  thing  like  a  permanent  fund 
for  school  purposes  is  found  at  a  very  early  day, 
when  the  public  money  derived  from  the  Cape 
Cod  fisheries  was  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  schools.    The  revenue  from  this  source  was, 
of  course,  uncertain ;  but  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  seems  to  have  been  relied  on  to  furnish, 
from  time  to  time,  by  special  act  of  the  legislature 
or  direct  taxation,  whatever  funds  were  necessary, 
till  1834,  when  a  most  important  step  was  taken 
for  placing  the  public  school  system  of  the  state 
on  a  firm  financial  basis,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  school   fund.     Chapter  1G9  of 
the  laws  of  that  year  provided  that  this  fund 
should  consist  of  the  amount  in  the  treasury  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  lands  in   the  state  of 
Maine,  with  fifty  per  cent  of  all  money  to  be 
received  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  same  state 
after  January  1.,  1835  ;  and  all  money  derived 
from  the  claim  of  the  state  on  the  government 
of  the  United  States  for  military  services  and 
not  otherwise  appropriated.     Tins  fund  was  not 
to  exceed  81,000,000,  and  the  income  only  was 
to  be  used  for  the  support  of  common  schools ; 
no  city,  town,  or  district  receiving  more  than  it 
had  raised  for  the  same  purpose.     This  created 
almost    immediately    a    permanent    fund    of 
8500,000,  which  was  increased  from  that  amount, 
in  1835,  to  8800,000,  in  1845.     At  the  close  of 
the  year  1850,  the  amount  of  the  fund  was  up- 
wards of  8986,000  ;  at  the  end  of  1853,  it  had 
been  increased,  by  the  sale  of  lands  in  Maine,  to 
81,244,284  ;  in  1854,  it  was  81,501,743.62.     In 
1859,  this  fund  was  further  increased  by  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
m  l^ton.     At  the  end  of  1863,  it  amounted  to 
81,870,970;  in  1864,  to  82,196,827.18;  and  at 
the  close  of  1874,  82.117,732.82.     By  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  passed  in  1854,  one  half  of  the 
income  derived  from  this  fund  is  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  common  schools,  the  other  half 
being   used    for    the    maintenance  of    normal 
schools,    teachers'  institutes,  repairs  of    school 
buildings,  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of   education,  printing,  etc.     Any  surplus,  re- 
maining after  the  payment  of  expenses,  is  to  be 
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added  to  the  fund.  For  some  time,  the  principal 
of  the  fund  was  increased  by  these  unexpected 
balances,  but  at  present  this  is  not  the  case.  By 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law,  various  sums 
of  money  were,  from  time  to  time,  drawn  from 
the  income  of  the  permanent  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding,  in  an  indirect,  way  new  normal 
schools,  till  it  was  discovered  that  the  income 
was  becoming  insufficient,  and  the  half  devoted 
to  the  support  of  common  schools  was  being  en- 
croached upon.  This  was  due  to  the  increase  in 
educational  wants  produced  by  the  growth  of 
the  state  in  population,  and  has  been  remedied, 
from  year  to  year,  by  special  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

(5)  SpecicilAppropricUions. — ^The  first  special 
appropriation  made  for  educational  purposes  was 
that  of  1636,  by  which  £400  was  devoted  to  the 
founding  of  a  school  or  college.  The  appropria- 
tions from  that  time  to  the  present  have  oeen 
many,  and  for  various  purposes,  and  have  in- 
creased rapidly  in  number  with  the  growth  of  the 
state,  being  most  frequent  as  we  approach  the 
present  time.  Thus,  in  1836,  the  foundation  of 
school  libraries  was  made  secure  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  which  authorized  the  expenditure, 
in  each  school  district,  of  $50  the  first  year,  and 
310  each  succeeding  year,  for  their  establishment 
and  maintenance.  In  1837,  $10,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  establishment  of  two  normal 
schools,  a  like  sum  havins  been  contributed  for 
the  same  purpose  by  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight; 
and,  in  1842,  $6,000  was  appropriated  annimlly 
for  three  years  to  continue  these  schools.  In 
1873,  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  set  apart  the 
sum  of  $7,500  to  establish  a  state  normal  art- 
school  in  Boston. 

III.  The  supervision  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  state  appears  to  have  been  committed  to  the 
selectmen  at  the  first,  afterward  (in  1826)  to  school 
committees  appointed  in  the  different  towns.  In 
1837,  the  reorganization  of  the  public-school 
system  was  undertaken  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  secretary  of  the  board,  Horace  Mann, 
in  his  first  annual  report,  makes  special  mention 
of  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  schools 
were  supervised,  layins  great  stress  upon  the 
need  of  properly  quidified  school  committee- 
men. "  They  occupy,"  says  the  report.  "  a  con- 
trolling position  m  relation  to  our  common 
schools.  They  are  the  administrators  of  the 
system ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  and 
intelligence  exercised  by  them,  the  system  will 
flourish  or  decline."  One  of  the  most  important 
duties  imposed  upon  the  school-committees  (by 
the  law  of  1826)  was  to  obtain  evidence  of  the 
good  moral  character  of  all  instructors,  and  to 
ascertain  their  "literary  qualifications  and  ca- 
pacity for  the  ^vemment  of  schools."  The  law 
expressly  required  every  teacher  to  obtain,  from 
the  school  committee  of  the  town,  a  certificate 
*  of  his  qualifications  before  opening  the  school. 
The  laxity  with  which  this  part  of  the  law  was 
enforced  received  severe  animadversion  from 
Mr.  Mann,  in  the  report  above  referred  to.  The 
employment  by  the  board  of  education  of  state 


agents  constitutes  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Mib- 
sachusetts  83rstem.  llieir  duties,  as  defined  W 
the  general  statutes  of  the  state,  are  *'  to  mt 
the  several  towns  and  cities,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  conditions  of  the  schoou,  con- 
ferring with  the  teachers  and  conunittees,  and 
lecturing  upon  subjects  connected  with  educa- 
cation."  In  1850,  the  legislature  appropriated 
$2,000  to  the  board  for  Uiis  purpose ;  and  2u> 
cordin^ly,  six  agents  were  employed  to  visit  the 
towns  m  the  early  summer.  Among  these,  were 
N.  P.  Banks,  and  S.  8.  Greene,  the  latter  after- 
wards of  Brown  University,  llie  experiment 
was  eminently  successful;  and  accordingly, the 
legislature,  in  1851 ,  made  a  similar  impropriation 
for  two  years,  which  was  renewed  in  1853, 1855, 
and  1857,  with  the  authority  in  the  last  instanoe 
to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  $4,000  in  one 
year.  B.  G.  Northrup  was  sole  aaent  ftom  1860 
to  1867,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Aboer  R 
Phipps,  who  has  continued  in  office  till  the  ptea- 
ent  time  (1876).  The  legislature  of  1871  made 
a  special  appropriation  of  $10,000,  for  this 
purpose,  payable  from  the  ''moiety  of  the  in- 
come of  the  school  fund  appropriated  to  g^h 
eral  educational  purposes."  This  opened  & 
way  for  the  employment  of  a  state  director 
of  art-education,  to  which  position  Walter 
Smith  was  appointed  in  1871.  In  1875,  the 
legislature  made  an  appropriation,  for  the  same 
purpose,  of  $14,000,  payable  from  the  state  treas- 
ury, and  thus  enabl^  the  board  to  increase  the 
number  of  its  agents. —  The  following  named 
persons  have  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education  since  its  creation  in  1837 : 
Horace  Mann,  until  1848  ;  Bamas  Sears,  fiom 
1848  to  1855 ;  George  S.  Boutwell,  from  1855 
to  1861 ;  Joseph  White,  from  1861  to  the  pres- 
ent time  (1876). — Teachers'  Itisiitutes  vf ere  hiA 
organized  in  1845 ;  and.  in  1846,  the  legislatme 
for  the  first  time  made  an  appropriation  for 
their  support. 

In  1850.  the  first  truant  law  was  passed,  which 
simply  authorized  the  towns  to  make  needful 
by-laws  concerning  habitual  truants,  and  re- 
quired the  towns  that  availed  themselves  of  the 
act  to  appoint  truant  officers  empowered  to  cany 
the  law  mto  execution.  This  law  was  amended 
in  1862,  making  it  obli^tory  upon  the  towns  to 
enact  by-laws  ooncenung  truants ;  and  such  is 
the  law  at  present  An  amendment,  made  in 
1873,  requires  the  school  committee,  instead  of 
the  town  or  city,  to  appoint  the  truant  officers, 
and  ^x  their  compensation.  This  is  the  duty  of 
the  committee  independently  of  the  action  of 
the  town ;  since  there  are  other  laws  besides 
those  relating  to  truancy  which  only  the  truant 
officers  can  execute. 

School  System. — The  control  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state  rests  inmiediately 
with  the  legislature.  All  information,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  schook,  colleges  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  on  which  its  action  is 
based,  is  derived  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
state  hoard  of  education,  which  is  composed  of 
the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and   eight 
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persons  appointed  by  the  ^vemor,  who  hold 
office  for  eight  years,  one  retiring  each  year.  'J'o 
this  board  is  entrusted  the  care  and  management 
of  the  school  system,  subject  to  the  enactments  of 
the  legislature,  to  whom  the  board  annually  re- 
ports its  proceedings  and  the  condition  of  the 
schools. — The  secretary  qf  the  hoard  is  its  chief 
executive  officer,  performing  the  duties  usually 
devolving  upon  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  other  states.  There  is  also  a  general 
age/it  and  such  other  agents  as  the  bowl  may 
deem  neceasary,  whose  duties  are  to  visit  the 
schools,  deliver  lectures,  confer  with  school  com- 
mittees and  teachers,  and  generally  to  act  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  secretary. — Each  town  elects 
a  school  committee  consisting  of  three  persons  (or 
any  multiple  of  three),  whoae  duty  it  is  to  super- 
intend the  public  schools  in  the  town,  apportion 
the  school  money  among  the  schools  or  districts, 
examine  and  license  teachers,  select  the  text- 
books to  be  used,  and  visit  every  school  once  a 
month  during  the  school  session,  and  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  town  or  to  the  board  of 
education.  For  this  service  they  receive  not  less 
than  one  dollar  for  each  day  actually  spent  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  with  whatever 
Additional  compensation  may  be  allowed  by  the 
town.  In  the  cities  and  some  of  the  lai^r  towns, 
the  school  committee  appoints  a  superintendent, 
who,  as  its  agent,  performs  most  of  the  duties 
Above  enumerated.  The  salary  of  the  superin- 
tendent is  fixed  by  the  school  committee,  who 
by  appointing  this  officer  relinquish  all  claim 
to  compensation  for  their  own  services. — Pru- 
dential committees  are  elected  in  some  of  the 
towns,  consisting  of  one  person  in  each  district, 
who  must  be  an  actual  resident.  The  duties 
performed  are  similar  and  supplementary  to 
those  of  the  town  school  committee. — Parents 
Anl  guardians  are  required,  under  a  penalty  of 
32i),  to  send  th;3ir  children  between  8  and  12 
years  of  age,  to  school  at  least  20  weeks  each 
year,  six  weeks  of  which  must  be  consecutive. 
The  only  exemptions  are  cases  of  poverty, 
physical  or  mental  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
<;hild,  or  when  the  child  is  otherwise  provided 
for.  The  truant  officers  are  required  to  see  that 
truant  children,  absentees  from  school,  and  va- 
liants, are  sent  to  school ;  and  the  education  of 
•orphans  and  the  children  of  drunken  parents  is 
<x)mpulsory  on  the  cities  and  towns  in  which 
they  reside. — The  school  age  is  between  5  and 
15  years;  and  the  public  schools  of  the  state  are 
free  to  all  persons  of  school  age,  without  regard 
to  religion,  race,  or  color. — The  daily  reading 
^f  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  is  required  in 
^very  school. — The  scJiool  fund,  which,  on  the 
Ist  of  January  1876,  amounted  to  82.065,238.80, 
is  in  charee  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  con- 
sisting of  the  secretanr  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general.  One  moi- 
ety of  it  is  distributed  among  the  towns  in  pro- 
portion to  the  school  population  of  each,  and  the 
other  is  applied  to  the  support  of  normal  schools, 
teachers'  institutes,  etc.  A  special  fund  is  pro- 
vided for  the  education  of  Indians. 


Educational  Condition,  —  The  number  of 
elem^itary  public  schools  in  the  state,  in  1875, 
was  5,551 ;  the  number  of  high  schools,  208  ;  of 
evening  schools,  99;  incorporated  academies,  63; 
of  private  schools  and  academies,  369;  of  schools 
in  state  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions, 
12 ;  making  a  total  of  6,302  schools.  The  es- 
timated v^ue,  as  returned  by  committees,  of 
school-houses  and  grounds,  was  920356,777.50. 

The  amount  of  money  received  for  liie  sup- 
port of  the  schools  was  as  follows : 

income  of  state  school  fiiDd.  $88,613.46 
Amoout  raised  by  taxation, 

including    only  wages  of 

teachers,  fuel,  and  care  of 

fires  and  school  rooms. . . .  •4,368,623US9 
Income  of  ftmds  appropriated 

for  the  sapport  of  pablic 

schools  at  the    option  of 

towns 52,050.31 

Voluntary   contributions   of 

board,  fhel,apparata8,  etc.  30,787.32 
Income  of  local  ftmd 120,286.32 

$4,660,260.99 
Expenditures  on  public  schools  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  the  repairing  and  erecting  of 
school-houses  and  the  cost  of  school 

books $4,668,472.09 

Amount  expended  in   1874  for  erecting 

school-houses $1,148,133.65 

Average  wages  per  month,  male  teachers.        $88.37 
*•       female  teachers 135.35 

The  other  most  important  items  of  the  school 
statistics  for  the  year  1874 — 5  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 294,708 

No.  of  all  ages,  enrolled  in  the  public 

schools 302,118 

Average  attendance  during  the  year 216,^61 

Number  under  5  years  of  age  enrolled. . . .  2,383 

Number  over  15  years  of  age  enrolled 32,986 

Number  of  teachers,  males 1,169 

"        *        **         females H.047 

Total 9.216 

Average  length  of  school  term 8  mo.  17  days 

Normal  Jnstniction, — lliere  are  five  normal 
schools  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  Normal 
Art-School  in  Boston.  The  first  two  were 
established  in  1839,  at  Lexington  and  Barre,but 
were  afterwards  removed, — the  first  to  Newton, 
and  afterwards  to  Framingham  ;  the  second,  to 
Weetfield.  Three  have  since  been  established, — 
at  Bridgewater,  Salem,  and  Worcester. 

The  normal  school  at  Framingham  was  opened 
in  1853,  and  is  exclusively  for  females.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  during  the  year 
1874 — 5,  was,  the  first  term,  117;  the  second 
term,  116;  the  number  of  graduates  was  35. 
The  normal  school  at  Salem  is  also  for  females. 
The  number  of  pupils,  in  1874 — 5,  was,  first  term, 
211 ;  second  term,  228;  number  of  graduates,  58. 
The  normal  school  at  Bridgwater  is  for  both 
sexes.  The  number  of  pupils,  in  1874 — 5,  was, 
first  term,  151, — 37  males,  114  females;  second 
term,  160, — 45  males,  and  115  females;  number 
of  graduates,  49, — 9  males,  and  40  females.  The 
normal  sdiool  at  Westfield  is  for  both  sexes. 
The  numb^  of  students  in  attendance  was, 
winter  term,  135, — 11  males,  124  females ;  sum- 
mer term,  126, — 11  males,  115  females;  num- 
ber of  graduates,  42, — 3  males,  39  females.   The 
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normal  school  at  Worcester  was  established  in 
1H74.  The  number  in  attendance  the  first  year  was 
93.  ITie  intention  is  to  make  these  schools  com- 
plete, in  all  aids  to  a  higher  education,  with  spe- 
cial reference,  however,  to  the  career  of  the  grad- 
uates as  teachers.  For  this  purpose,  libraries, 
laboratories,  cabinets  of  specimens,  and  courses  of 
lectures  have  been  provided ;  and  each  of  the 
schools  is  visited  annually  by  a  board  of  visitors 
who  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  state  board 
of  education.  —  The  Normal  Art-School,  at 
Boston,  was  established  in  1873,  and  grew  out 
of  the  necessities  first  made  apparent  by  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  law  of  1870,  which 
proviaed  that  every  city  or  town  containing 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants  should  establish 
and  maintain  a  school  for  the  teaching  of 
mechanical  and  industrial  drawing.  This  law 
was  inoperative  from  the  want  of  competent 
teachers  to  conduct  such  schools ;  and  with  the 
view  to  supply  this  want,  the  Normal  Art-School 
was  foundwi.  The  number  of  pupils  the  first 
year  was  133.  This  number  was  increased,  in 
the  second  year,  to  239, — 84  males,  and  15,5  fe- 
males. The  establishment  of  this  school  was  in 
answer  to  a  petition  made  to  the  legislature  by 
the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  interests  of 
Boston,  in  which  it  was  represented  that  those 
interests  were  suffering  from  a  lack  of  skilled 
employes.  The  ease  with  which  graduates  from 
this  institution  have  found  employment  since 
their  graduation  is  considered  ample  proof  of 
the  wisdom  shown  in  its  establishment. — Teach- 
ers' Institutes  were  first  organized  in  184.5.  From 
this  time  to  1874  inclusive,  242  institutes  have 
been  held,  averaging  8  annually.  The  annual 
average  attendance  has  been  1,0()0,  or  133  at 
each  institute.  The  average  cost  of  each  institute 
is  about  $3,000  ;  average  cost  of  each  teacher 
attending,  between  $2  and  $3;  total  annual  cost 
to  the  state  for  eight  institutes,  about  $2,550. 

Evening  Schools, — In  addition  to  the  schools 
for  primary  instruction  enumerated,  there  are 
evening  schools  in  many  of  the  large  towns  and 
cities,  the  opportunities  afforded  by  which  are 
eagerly  sought  by  many  whose  early  educational 
privileges  have  been  neglected.  The  reports  an- 
nually made  in  regard  to  them  show  a  larger 
attendance  of  adults  than  in  other  schools,  and 
of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  drawn  principally  from 
the  mechanical  and  laboring  classes.  Their  sessions 
being  short,  and  held  generally  during  only  the 
winter  months,  and  the  attendance  being  fluct- 
uating, the  results  are,  of  course,  not  as  satis- 
factory as  in  other  schools.  The  instruction  im- 
girted  also  is  necessarily  elementary  in  character. 
By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in  1870,  all  towns 
and  cities  of  10,000  and  over  are  required  to 
support  free  evening  drawing  schools;  and  23 
schools  of  this  class  are  now  open. 

Seconder  1/  Inslrmiion. — "^The  number  of  high 
schools,  incorporated  academies,  and  private 
academies  in  tne  state  has  already  been  stated  as 
208,  63,  and  369  respectively.  Of  151  towns 
numbering  over  500  families,  and  therefdre  re- 
quired each  to  maintain  a  high  school,  6  only 


had  failed  to  comply  with  the  law,  while  40  sodi 
schools  were  maintained  in  38  towns  not  required 
to  do  so.  The  high  schools  are  of  various  degrees 
of  excellence,  ranging  from  about  that  of  the 
ordinary  grammar  school  to  that  of  the  best  pre- 
paratory school  for  admission  to  college.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  one  third  are  of  tins  latter 
class,  students  passing  from  them  into  college  with- 
out difficulty.  The  former  class  numben  ak> 
about  one  third,  their  condition  of  comparative  in- 
feriority b'jing  attributed  to  the  want  of  teaches 
and  apparatus,  and  to  the  mixed  character  of 
the  pupils.'  Ihe  remaining,  or  middle  third, 
furnish  their  pupils  with  onfy  a  tolerable  prena- 
ration  for  college,  but  with  a  good  English  edu- 
cation. The  state  includes  among  its  academies 
and  private  schools,  a  very  lai^  number  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  girla.  All  these 
various  schools  draw  their  pupils  lai^lyfrom 
other  states,  the  high  reputation  of  Massachusetts 
in  respect  to  education  securing  for  them  an  ex- 
tensive patronage. 

Denominational  and  Parochial  Schools. — Of 
schools  of  this  class,  a  comparatively  smaO  nam- 
ber  is  reported,  the  intellectual  instruction  uwi- 
ally  given  in  such  schools  being  fumifihed  by  the 
many  non-sectarian  or  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Sft})erior  InstrudUm.  —  The  institutions  in 
the  state  for  supplying  a  higher  education  are 
numerous,  and  have  always  sustained  an  envi- 
able reputation.  Their  number  and  efficiency, 
and  the  completeness  of  their  outfit  in  all  the 
means  necessary  for  furnishing  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, have  long  rendered  them  the  objects  of 
just  state  pride.  They  have  been,  also,  the  re- 
cipients of  a  greater  amount  of  private  munifi- 
cence, proportionally,  than  those  of  any  other 
h  tate.  Special  mention  is  made  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  institutions  in  other  parts  of 
this  volume.    Their  names  are  given  below : 


When 

RdigimB 

NAME 

Location 

found- 

denomiu- 

ed 

tlOfl 

Amherst  Ctollege 

Amherst 

1821 

Cong. 

B<i8ton  College 

Boston 

1864 

K.C. 

Boston  UniverBity... . 

<< 

1873 

M.Epii. 

Coll.  of  the  Holy  Crons 

Worcester 

18i3 

R.C. 

Harvard  College 

Cambridge 

1638 

Non-iect. 

Tiifts  College 

Medford 

1854 

Univcrf. 

WllUams  College 

Williamstown 

1793 

Cong. 

Professional  and  Scientific  IfistructUm.— 
This  includes  principally  institutions  for  the 
study  of  science,  law,  medicine,  and  theologr- 
Many  of  the  colleges  just  enumerated  under  the 
head  of  superior  instruction  have  departments 
or  courses  in  which  the  subjects  classed  as  pro- 
fessional or  scientific  may  be  pursued,  but  there 
are  in  addition  the  following : 


NAME 


Location 


When    Kcligiou* 

found  Idenoroin** 

ed    1      tion 


Andover  Theol.  Seminary lAudover 

Epia.  Theol.  School Cambridge 

Mass.  Agricult.  College.. i Amherst 
Mass  Inst,  of  Technology  Boston 
Newton  Theol.  Institute.! Newton  Cen. 
New  Church  Tbeo.  School; Wftltham 


1808  ,Cong. 
18C7    Episcopal 
1867   Non-sect 
1861   NoD-sect 
1825   Baptist 
1866  iN.  J.  C9u 
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t%€cial  Instmction. — The  Clarke  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes  was  established  at  Northampton 
in  1867.  Pupils  are  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  English  education,  besides  philos- 
ophy, zoology,  chemistry,  and  drawing.  There 
is  attached  to  the  institution,  also,  a  cabinet  shop 
in  which  many  of  the  pupils  work  a  part  of  each 
day.  Though  founded  oy  private  benefaction, 
it  receives  an  annual  appropriation  from  the 
state,  the  amount  from  the  latter  source  being, 
in  1875,  $11,415.  The  number  of  pupils  during 
the  year  was  50 ;  the  number  of  instructors,  8. 
The  Boston  Day-School  for  Deaf-Mutes  was 
founded  in  1869.  It  is  a  city  free  school  for  both 
sexes,  and  is  supported  entirely  by  taxation.  The 
number  of  pupils,  in  1874 — 5,  was  63;  the  num- 
ber of  instructors,  7.  The  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  estab- 
lished in  1829,  Samuel  G.  Howe  being  its  first 
superintendent.  (SeeHowE,  S.  G.)  The  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  admitted  into  it  since  its  foundation 
was,  in  1874 — 5,  865.  All  blind  children  who 
are  residents  of  the  state,  who  are  suitable  sub- 
jects for  instruction,  and  who  are  recommended 
by  the  governor,  are  received  for  education.  The 
ordinary  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  state  form  the  course  of  study;  to  which  is 
added  instruction  in  music  and  in  some  branch 
of  manual  labor.  In  addition  to  the  original 
donation  made  by  its  founder,  it  receives  nrom 
the  state  an  annual  grant  of  $30,000.  Besides 
the  residents  of  the  state  who  are  educated 
gratuitously,  it  receives  pupils  from  other  states, 
upon  payment  of  a  certain  annual  sum.  The 
number  of  instructors  and  employes  was  55  ;  the 
number  of  pupils,  156.  There  is  also  a  school 
for  i(Hotic  and  feeble-minded  youth  in  Boston, 
founded  in  1848,  the  number  of  instructors  and 
employes  in  which,  in  1874 — 5,  was  16,  of  pupils 
118 ;  a  privatd  institution  for  the  same  purpose, 
founded  in  Barre  in  1848,  with  50  instructors 
etc.,  and  75  pupils ;  and  one  for  backward  and 
peculiar  chfldren,  in  Payville,  with  7  instruc- 
tors and  8  pupils.  There  are  nine  industrial 
and  reform  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
for  the  reformation  of  children,  principally  those 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  17  years,  who  have 
been  committed  for  poverty,  truancy,  vagrancy, 
and  petty  crimes. 

MASTEB  OF  ARTS.     See  Degrees. 

MASTERY  METHOD.     See  Latin  Lan- 

GUAOE. 

MATHEMATICS.— The  term  mathematics 
is  the  Latin  word  mathemaiica,  or  the  Greek 
word  fiadrj^aTtKa,  anglicized.  The  Greek  word 
was  derived  from  fiair^dv(o,  to  learn ;  whence 
fidi^TfffiCf  learning.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  used  the  word  maihematica  as  we  do 
the  word  mattiemaiics.  ITie  use  of  the  plural 
form  indicates  that  this  department  of  human 
knowledge  was  formerly  considered  not  as  a 
single  branch,  but  as  a  group  of  several  branches, 
much  as  we  use  the  phrase  the  mathemaiical ' 
sciences.  This  group  of  sciences  is  subdivided 
into  pure  mathematics  and  m,iredj  or  applied, 
mathematics.    In  this  article  we  are  concerned 


mainly  with  the  former. — The  branches  of  pure 
mathematics  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  the  ccdctdus, 
and  geometry.  In  this  classification,  the  calculus 
is  made  to  include  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  the 
calculus  of  finite  differences,  and  the  calculus  of 
variations;  while  geometry  includes  the  com- 
mon or  special  geometry,  general  (analytic) 
geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  trigonometry^ 
conic  sectiotis,  and  the  new  science  of  quater- 
nions.— No  attempt  to  give  a  philosophical  defini- 
tion of  the  department!  of  knowledge  embraced 
under  the  term  mathematics,  has  as  yet  been  so 
successful  as  to  be  generally  accepted.  The  state- 
ment that  '''■  mathematics  is  the  science  of  quan- 
tity"  is  often  flippantly  repeated  as  a  defini- 
tion, but  it  can  scarcely  serve  for  that  purpose. 
Comte  defines  mathematical  science,  as  the  sci- 
ence which  has  for  "its  object  the  indirect 
measurement  of  magnitudes,  and  constantly 
proposes  to  determine  certain  magnitudes  from 
others,  by  means  of  the  precise  relations  existing 
between  them."  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that, 
while  this  great  thinker  rules  geometry  out  of 
the  realm  of  pure  mathematics,  he  bases  his 
definition  of  the  science  exclusively  on  the 
geometrical  conception.  ITiat  he  does  so  is  espe- 
cially apparent  in  the  discussion  from  which  he 
deduces  the  definition.  Moreover,  it  is  not  clear 
how  the  abstract  principles  of  the  science  can  be 
included  in  this  definition.  Such  propositions  as, 
"The  product  of  the  multiplicand  and  the  multi- 
plier is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
parts  of  the  multiplicand  into  the  multiplier ;" 
"  The  root  of  the  product  of  several  quantities 
e€[uals  the  product  of  their  like  roots ;"  "  The 
bisector  of  any  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the  op- 
posite side  into  gegments  which  are  proportional 
to  the  adjacent  sides;"  etc.,  are  scarcely  embraced 
in  Comte's  definition  without  an  unjustifiable  ex- 
tension of  the  signification  of  its  terms.  AVe  pro- 
pose the  following  definition:  Pure  mathematics 
is  a  general  term  applied  to  several  branches  of 
science  which  have  for  their  object  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  properties  and  relations  of  quan- 
tity— comprehending  number,  and  magnitude 
as  the  result  of  extension — and  of  form.  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  definition  embraces  that 
of  Comte,  inasmuch  as  the  measurement  of 
quantities,  or  the  determination  of  unknown 
from  known  quantities,  is  effected  by  an  in- 
vestigation of  tneir  relations ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  all  investiga- 
tions of  the  relations  of  quantities  are  for  the 
purposes  of  measurement,  or  of  determining  un- 
known quantities  from  known. — But  the  chief 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  inquire  as  to  the 
place  which  mathematical  studies  should  occupy 
in  our  courses  of  elementary  instruction.  In 
such  an  inquiry,  the  leading  considerations  are, 
(I)  For  what  purpose  should  these  studies  be 
pursued  in  such  courses  ?  (II)  To  what  extent 
should  they  be  pursued?  and  (III)  What  gen- 
eral principles  should  govern  our  methods  of 
teaching? 

I.  Mathematical  studies  should  be  pursued  in 
elementary  schools  primarily  as  a  means  of  mental 
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discipline.  Notwithstanding  all  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has  said,  and  the  formidable  array  of 
names  which  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  views, 
it  may  still  be  claimed  that  there  is  no  single 
line  of  study  pursued  in  schools,  which  develops 
the  mind  in  so  many  ways,  and  is  so  well  adapted 
to  every  stage  of  mental  growth,  as  mathemat- 
ical studies.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  quite  gen- 
erally conceded,  that  the  power  of  observation 
is  not  developed  by  mathematical  studies ;  while 
the  truth  is,  that,  from  the  most  elementary 
mathematical  notion  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  a 
child  to  the  farthest  verge  to  which  mathematical 
investi^tion  has  been  pushed  and  applied,  this 
power  IS  in  constant  exercise.  By  observation, 
as  here  used,  can  only  be  meant  the  fixing  of 
the  attention  upon  objects  (physical  or  mental) 
fio  as  to  note  distinctive  peculiarities — ^to  recog- 
nize resemblances,  differences,  and  other  relations. 
Now,  the  first  mental  act  of  the  child  recogniz- 
ing the  distinction  between  one  and  more  than 
one,  between  one  and  two^  two  and  three,  etc.,  is 
exactly  this.  So,  again,  the  first  f;eometrical 
notions  are  as  pure  an  exerdse  of  this  power  as 
can  be  given.  To  know  a  straight  line,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  curve  ;  to  recognize  a  triangle 
and  distinguish  the  several  forms — what  are 
these,  and  all  perceptions  of  form,  but  a  series 
of  observations?  >ior  is  it  alone  in  securing 
these  fimdamental  conceptions  of  number  and 
form  that  observation  plays  so  important  a  part. 
The  very  genius  of  the  common  geometry  as  a 
method  of  reasoning — a  system  of  investigation 
— ^is,  that  it  is  but  a  series  of  observations.  ITie 
figure  being  before  the  eye  in  actual  representa- 
tion, or  before  the  mind  in  conception,  is  so 
closely  scrutinized,  that  all  its  distinctive  feat- 
ures are  perceived;  auxiliary  lines  are  drawn  (the 
imagination  leading  in  this),  and  a  new  series  of 
inspections  is  made;  and  thus,  by  means  of  direct, 
simple  observations,  the  investigation  proceeds. 
So  characteristic  of  the  common  geometry  is  this 
method  of  investigation,  that  Comte.  perhaps 
the  ablest  of  all  writers  upon  the  philosophy  of 
mathematics,  is  disposed  to  class  geometry,  as  to 
its  methods,  with  the  natural  sciences,  as  being 
based  upon  observation.  Moreover,  when  we  con- 
sider applied  mathematics,  we  need  only  to  notice 
that  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  so  essential, 
that  the  basis  of  all  such  reasoning,  the  very 
materials  with  which  we  build,  have  received 
the  name  observations.  Thus  we  might  proceed 
to  consider  the  whole  range  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, and  find  for  most  of  them  ample  scope  for 
exercise  in  mathematical  studies.  Certainly, 
the  memory  will  not  be  found  to  be  neglected. 
The  very  first  steps  in  number,  —  covmting.  the 
multiplication  table,  etc.,  make  heavy  demands 
on  this  power;  while  the  higher  branches  re- 
quire the  memorizing  of  formulas  which  are 
simply  appalling  to  the  uninitiated.  So  the 
imagination^  the  creative  faculty  of  the  mind, 
KSS^^eOQStant  exercise  in  all  original  mathematical 
investi^ii(ni,  from  the  solution  of  the  simplest 
problem  toth^k^iscovery  of  the  most  recondite 
principle ;  for  iO^mot  by  sure,  consecutive  steps, 


as  many  suppose,  that  we  advance  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  The  imagination,  not 
the  logical  faculty,  leads  in  this  advance.  In  ia(^ 
practical  observation  is  often  in  advance  of  W- 
ical  exposition.  Thus,  in  the  discovery  of  trutE, 
the  imagination  habitually  presents  hvpotheees, 
and  observation  supplies  facts,  which  it  may  re- 
quire ages  for  tbe  tardy  reason  to  connect  logic- 
ally wiui  the  known.  Of  this  truth,  mathemat- 
ics, as  well  as  all  other  sciences,  affords  abundant 
illustrations.  So  remarkably  true  is  this,  that 
to-day  it  is  seriously  questioned  by  the  majority 
of  thinkers,  whether  the  sublimest  brandi  of 
mathematics — the  infinitesimal  calculus — hai 
any  thing  more  than  an  empirical  foundation, 
mathematicians  themselves  not  being  agreed  ai 
to  its  logical  basis. — ^That  the  imagination,  and 
not  the  logical  faculty,  leads  in  aU  ori^^mal  in- 
vestigation, no  one  who  has  ever  succeeded  in 
producing  an  original  demonstrati(m  of  one  of 
the  simpler  propositions  of  geqpietry,  can  have 
any  doubt.  Nor  are  indujdion,  analogy,  the 
scrutinizing  (^premises  or  the  search  for  them, 
or  the  balancing  of  probabilities,  ^heres  of 
mental  operation  foreign  to  mathematics.  No 
one,  indeed,  can  claim  a  pre-eminence  for  math- 
ematical studies  in  all  these  departments  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  daimed 
that  scarcely  any  department  of  science  affords 
discipline  to  so  great  a  number  of  faculties,  and 
that  none  presents  so  complete  a  gradation  in  its 
exercise  of  these  faculties,  fnnn  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  to  the  farthest  extent  of  itg 
application,  as  mathematics.  There  are,  however, 
two  respects  in  which,  probably,  special  pre- 
eminence may  be  claimed  for  mathematics  as  a 
disciplinary  study ;  namely,  training  the  mind  to 
the  habit  of  forming  dear  and  definite  cono^ 
tions,  and,  of  dothi^  these  conceptions  in  exact 
and  perspicuous  lai^^uage.  This  pre-emineooe 
arises,  in  part,  from  me  fact  tnat,  in  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  the  terms  convey  exactly 
the  same  meaning  to  all  minds.  Thus,  there  can 
be  no  difference  between  the  conceptions  whidi 
different  persons  have  of  five,  six,  a  strai^ 
line,  a  circle,  a  perpendicular,  a  jtrodud,  a 
square  root;  or  oi  the  statements,  that  3  and  5 
make  8,  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  j^  a  pkme 
triangle  is  two  right  angles,  etc.  Tne  concep- 
tion in  each  case  is  defiinite,  and  the  langua^ 
may  be  perfectly  dear.  That  this  is  not  so  in 
most  otker  sciences,  no  one  needs  to  be  told. 
Can  we  be  sure  that  aU  have  the  same  concq)- 
tion  of  the  metaphysical  terms  idea,  perception, 
reason  ?  Can  any  one  discriminate  infallibly  be- 
tween an  a(^€clive  &nd  an  adverb;  between  dottn^, 
hirsute,  and  pubescent?  Are  the  conceptions 
designed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  terms  schistose, 
fissile,  slaty,  laminar,  foliated,  squamose,  so  dis- 
tinct that  no  two  mineralogists  will  ever  int^^ 
change  them  ?  Is  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  text 
always  imequivocal  ?  Is  it  an  easy  matter  for 
any  two  persons  to  set  exactly  the  same  oono^ 
tion  of  the  causes  which  led  to  a  certain  politim 
revolution ;  can  either  be  absolutely  certain,  frcon 
any  language  which  he  can  use,  that  no  one  will 
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mistake  his  coDoeption? — That  the  habit  of 
mind  which  rests  satisfied  only  with  clear  and 
definite  conceptions,  and  the  power  of  speech 
which  is  able  to  clothe  such  conceptions  in  lan- 
guage perfectly  unmistakable,  are  most  impor- 
tant attainments,  need  not  be  argued;  and 
these  are  exactly  the  ends  which  mathematical 
studies,  properly  pursued,  are  adapted  to  secure. 
In  this  nasty  review,  nothing  has  been  said  di- 
rectly of  these  studies  as  a  means  of  developing 
the  reasoniiig  /acuUieSf  since  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  pure  mathematics  is  practical  logic, 
and  that  pupils,  who  do  not  learn  to  reason  by 
their  study  of  mathematics,  fail  of  the  most  im- 
portant end  of  such  study. 

Doubtless,  the  common  answer  to  the  question. 
Why  should  mathematical  studies  be  pursued  in 
schools?  would  be,  /or  their  practical  value;  by 
which  is  meant,  their  direct  application  to  the 
^dSain  of  life,  as  in  reckoning  bills,  computing 
interest,  measuring  distances,  volumes,  areas,  etc. 
It  is,  indeed,  true,  that,  in  the  every-day  affairs 
of  life,  to  the  accountant,  and  to  the  man  of 
business,  a  certain  amount  of  arithmetical 
knowledjp;e  is  essential — that  surveying,  dvil 
•engineenng,  mechanics,  navigation,  geography, 
and  astronomy,  are  based  on  geometry.  Sut,  let 
it  be  observed,  that  only  a  special  few  practice 
the  arts  last  named,  and  that  for  the  masses 
embraced  in  the  former  specifications,  a  very 
limited  amount  of  arithmetical  knowledge  is  all 
that  they  are  required  to  apply.  And  still 
further,  while  it  is,  indeed,  necessary  that  the 
business  man  should  be  able  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  divide,  and  compute  interest,  skill  in 
these  operations  can  never  form  the  basis  of  prac- 
tical success  in  life,  except  in  the  case  of  mere 
clerks.  Many  of  the  most  sagacious  business 
men  would  make  wretched  work  with  their 
ledger  columns,  and  they  know  too  well  their  own 
deficiencies  to  risk  themselves  in  anv  important 
numerical  computations.  Indeed,  the  elements 
of  practical  success  in  life  are  quite  other 
than  a  specific  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  sci- 
ence whatever,  however  indispansable  a  certain 
amount  of  such  knowledge  may  be  in  particular 
callings.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
important  point  is  not,  how  much  mathematical 
knowledge  can  be  crammed  into  the  minds  of 
pupils,  but  by  what  methods  of  teaching  and 
£tudy  such  habits  of  mind  can  be  secured,  as 
will  make  the  pupils  most  efficient  in  performing 
the  duties  of  life. 

II.  To  what  extent  sTiould  maihematical  stud- 
ies be  pursued  in  our  elementary  courses? — 
Were  we  to  judge  from  the  practice  of  most 
schools,  we  should  conclude  that  mathematical 
studies  ought  to  occupy  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  pupils  time  throughout  his  school 
life,  unless,  indeed,  a  slight  exception  is  to 
be  made  in  favor  of  other  studies  for  the  last 
two  years  of  a  college  course ;  that  is,  that  read- 
ing, 8n>elling,  writing,  geography,  grammar,  his- 
tory,  literature,  rhetoric,  logic,  the  whole  domain 
of  natural  science,  including  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  human  system,  chemistry,  languages, 


metaphysics,  political  economy,  —  all  these,  and 
whatever  else  ^oes  to  make  up  the  furniture,  and 
secure  the  discipline,  of  a  well-cultivated  mind, 
are  only  to  receive  as  great,  or  at  most  twice  as 
^reat,  a  part  of  the  pupil's  time,  as  his  mathemat- 
ical stuaies.  And  this  is  no  exaggeration,  as  will 
be  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  the  curriculum 
of  a  graded  school,  or  coU^.  For  the  first  six 
or  seven  years  of  the  oimnary  graded  public 
school  course,  if  we  include  the  oral  lessons,  in 
number  and /orvn,  of  the  lowest  grade,  arithme- 
tic forms  one  of  the  three  main  studies  for  the 
entire  course ;  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  there  are 
two  arithmetical  exercises,  one  in  mental  (oral), 
and  one  in  written  arithmetic,  or  one  in  aritiime- 
tic  and  another  in  algebra,  each  day,  constitut- 
ing, in  such  cases,  fmly  one-half  of  the  school 
work.  During  the  entire  course  of  the  high  or 
preparatory  s^ool,  either  algebra,  higher  arith- 
metic, or  geome^  constitutes  one  of  the  studies, 
except  for  a  part  of  one  year ;  but  this  exception 
is  much  more  than  made  up  by  the  large  rela- 
tive amount  of  time  whicn  the  pupil's  mathe- 
matical studies  usually  occupy,  and  by  the  fact 
that  not  unfrequently  some  two  of  these  studies 
are  pursued  at  the  same  time.  In  the  coU^ 
course,  one  of  the  three  regular  studies  for  the 
first  two  years  is,  almost  invariably,  mathematics. 
— So  far,  reference  has  been  had  exclusively  to 
pure  mathematics,  including  only  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra, geometry,  and  perhaps  a  little  of  general 
(analytical)  geometry  and  the  calculus.  What- 
ever of  applied  mathematics,  including  surveying, 
navi^tion,  mechanics,  astronomy,  etc.,  is  to  be 
studied,  must  find  additional  time  in  the  course. 
The  question  then  arises,  can  the  legitimate 
purposes  for  which  mathematical  studies  should 
be  pursued,  be  secured  in  any  less  time  ?  In  or- 
der to  answer  this,  let  us  observe  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  time  usually  given  to  the  pure  mathe- 
matics in  a  course  of  training  extending  through 
the  ordinary  college  course.  Arithmetic  has  from 
one-hdf  to  one-uiird  of  the  pupil's  time  in 
the  elementary  schools.  In  the  high-school  or 
academic  course,  to  obtain  any  creditable  knowl- 
edge of  algebra,  geometiy ,  and  plane  trigonometry, 
and  to  review  the  arithmetic,  at  least  one-third 
of  the  time  is  consumed.  Passing  into  the  col- 
lege with  this  knowledge  of  maniematics,  the 
student  finds  one-third  of  the  time,  for  the  first 
two  years,  scarcely  adequate  to  secure  a  respect- 
able knowledge  of  higher  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry,  the  elements  of  the  general 
geometry,  and  the  infinitesimal  calculus ;  and 
whatever  of  applied  mathematics  is  learned,  as 
of  surveying,  mathematical  drawing,  mechanics, 
astronomy,  etc.,  must  find  a  place  m  the  other 
two  years  of  the  collie  course.  Now,  all  this  is 
simply  inevitable,  unless  relief  can  be  found  in 
the  course  prior  to  entrance  upon  college  work. 
If,  however,  the  inordinate  demands  of  arithme- 
tic can  be  so  abridged  (see  ARrrmiRTic),  that  the 
grammar  school  course  shall  include,  at  least, 
eighteen  months*  study  introductory  to  algebra 
and  geometry,  the  high  school  can  save  this  time 
for  other  studies,  and  also  secure  such  thorough- 
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nesB  in  preparation,  that  the  student's  course  in 
college  will  be  far  more  rapid  and  satisfactoiy 
than  at  present.  With  the  quality  of  prepara- 
tion now  secured,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  student  comes  to  college  having,  it  is 
true,  been  over  the  requisite  amount,  but  with 
so  little  of  the  real  strength  and  knowledge  which 
that  course  should  impart,  that,  if  he  does  jus- 
tice to  his  mathematiail  studies  for  the  first  two 
years,  nearer  one-half  than  one-third  of  his  time 
IS  consumed  upon  them.  By  rigidly  confining 
the  study  of  elementary  arithmetic  to  its  proper 
domain,  giving  a  year  in  the  grammar  school  to 
an  introduction  to  algebra,  and  half  a  year  to 
the  definitions  and  facts  of  plane  geometry,  the 
pupil  may  come  to  the  high  school  so  thoroughly 
prepared  in  the  elements  of  the  three  great 
mathematical  studies, — ^arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry,  that  between  two  and  three  years  in 
the  high  school  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  secure 
such  further  proficiency  in  these  branches  as  is 
oonsiBtent  with  the  course  here  marked  out. 
Moreover,  if  the  pupil's  school  life  closes  with 
the  grammar  school,  the  course  thus  secured  will 
be  of  far  more  value  to  him  in  after  life,  both 
for  practical  uses  and  as  a  discipline,  than  the 
ordinary  one.  (See  ARrrHMETic,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry.) — In  the  above,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  general  geometry  and  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  are  included  in  the  college  course.  The 
elements  of  the  former  are  usualfy  required,  al- 
though it  is  quite  common  (for  no  good  reason) 
to  make  the  latter  elective.  By  omitting  the 
calculus,  the  graduate  leaves  college  without  ever 
haviug  looked  into  one  of  the  sublimest  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge,  or  having  even 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  language  and  methods 
of  the  mechanics  and  astronomy  of  the  day,  or 
being  able  to  read  an  advanced  treatise  upon 
any  scientific  subject  as  treated  by  the  modem 
mathematician.  Nor  can  the  beauty  and  power 
of  the  general  geometry  be  appreciated  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  <^culus.  Thus  the  pupil 
who  is  allowed,  at  his  option,  to  leave  this  out 
of  his  course,  leaves  college  a  hundred  years  be- 
hind his  time,  in  one  of  me  leading  departments 
of  human  knowledge. 

III.  What  general  principles  should  govern 
our  methods  of  teaching  mathematics?  —  This 
topic  has  been  quite  fully  treated  in  the  separate 
articles  ARrrHMEXic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry, 
to  which  reference  is  made.  It  is  proper  to 
add  here,  that,  from  first  to  last,  the  methods 
should  be  such  as  will  give  absolutely  clear  per- 
ceptions and  conceptions,  and  secure  facility, 
accuracy,  and  elegance  in  expression.  These  ends 
are  of  vastly  more  practical  importance  than 
the  mere  ability  "to  get  the  answer"  of  special 
problems.  The  notion  which  prevails  among 
some  teachers,  that  if  the  pupil  learns  the  proc- 
ess, and  becomes  expert  in  it,  he  has  obtained 
every  thing  that  is  essential,  and  that,  whatever 
of  the  rationale  may  be  desirable  will  be,  in 
some  way,  induced  by  this  mechanical  process, 
is  an  exceedingly  vicious  one.  Jn  the  fitst 
place,  it  is  far  more  important  that  the  pupil 


should  be  able  to  comprehend  the  logic,  and  to 
express  his  ideas  in  intelligible  language  than 
merely  to  solve  any  number  of  problems,  since 
the  former  ability  he  will  have  occasion  to  use 
every  day  of  his  life,  while  he  may  never  need 
the  latter  at  all.  But  we  are  not  driven  to  the 
alternative  of  securing  culture  at  the  expense  of 
mechanical  skill ;  the  very  best  means  to  acquire 
expertness  in  mathematical  manipulations  i& 
that  which  secures  the  best  results  in  culture. 
No  greater  intellectual  monstrosity  probably 
ever  presents  itself  than  he  who  is  usually 
known  as  a  mathematical  genius ;  that  is,  one 
who  has  a  wonderful  ability  to  do  what  nobody 
else  can  do,  or  cares  to  do— to  solve  knotty  and 
often  senseless  mathematical  problems.  On  the 
contrary,  the  object  of  mathematical  study  should 
be  to  develop  men  with  cultured  minds,  not  to 
make  them  mere  computing  machines. 

Mathematical  Literature. — It  is  designed,  un- 
der this  topic,  to  point  out  to  the  teacher  a  few 
treatises  which  may  be  helpful  to  him  in  extend- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry  beyond  the  mere  rudi- 
ments ;  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  these  branches;  and  in  providing  materul 
for  use  in  class-room  work.  It  is  rather  to  men- 
tion a  few  works  which  are  presumed  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  teacher  than  to  furnish  an  extended 
list  of  authors.  The  best  catalogues  of  writers 
on  algebra  and  ^ometry  acceasible  to  teachers 
are  those  in  the  Ertcycloptpdia  Britannica.  The 
list  of  writers  on  algebra  contains  171  names, 
and  extends  from  360  A.  D.  into  the  present 
century.  The  catalogue  of  geometrical  writers 
covers  the  period  from  272  A.  1).  to  the  middle 
of  the  present  century. — By  far  the  most  ccmd- 
plete  history  of  arithmetic  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  the  article  by  Dr.  Peacock  in  the 
Enctfdopcedia  Metropolitana  (vol.  i.  of  Fvn 
Science,  pp.  369 — 482).  The  Enci/clopctdia 
Britannica  also  contains  a  fair  history  of  thk 
branch,  together  with  as  good  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  algebra  and  geometry  as  the  teacher 
can  usually  find  acceraible.  The  Algebra  of 
AVallis.an  KngUsh  mathematician  (1616 — 1703), 
has  a  history  of  the  subject  prefixed. — Of 
Mathematical  Bictimiaries,  mention  may  be 
made  of  those  by  Hutton  (London,  1815); 
Barlow  (London,  1814);  and  Davies  and  Pedt 
(N.  Y.,  1856).— Montucla's  Hislon/  tf  Matlfe- 
matics  (4  vols.,  4to),  besides  being  too  volumi- 
nous for  most  readers,  is  brought  down  only  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  is 
only  to  be  had  in  Latin  or  French.  A  more 
recent  work  is  Geschichte  der  Mathematih  by 
Poppe  (Tubingen,  1828),  to  be  had  only  in 
German.  Among  other  woHm  in  the  German 
language,  especial  reference  should  be  made  to 
Diesterwegs  Wegiceiser  (Essen,  1851).  This 
may  be  called  a  treatise  on  the  Theory  and 
Priictice  of  Teaching,  discussing  not  only  the 
philosophical  principles  of  pedagogy,  but  treat- 
ing, quite  in  detail,  methods  and  even  text- 
b(X)ks.  In  the  second  volume  (pp.  343 — 394). 
may  be  found  a  full  list  of  German  text-boc^ 
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on  arithmetic,  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  methods.  The  succeeding  chapter  treats  in 
like  manner  of  geometry. — Among  arithmetics 
not  now  specially  candidates  for  popular  favor., 
the  foUowmg  will  be  found  interesting  and  yal- 
nable  in  a  teacher's  library  :  An  Introduction  to 
Arithmetic  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  by  John 
Ruton  (Albany,  1817);  Dana  P.  Colburn's 
Arithmetic  will  be  found  exceedingly  suggestive 
to  the  practical  teacher  ;  Window  s  Computisfs 
Manual  contains  a  large  amount  of  practical 
matter  very  useful  to  the  teacher;  Chase's 
Arithmetic  furnishes  a  vast  amount  of  material 
which  can  be  utilized  by  the  teacher  in  the  reci- 
tation room ;  Sangster  s  Ariilimetic  (Montreal, 
1864)  will  be  found  quite  instructive  in  many 
respe^its.  To  these  the  intelligent  teacher  will  add 
the  various  series  offered  to  the  public  by  lead- 
ing educators  in  the  United  States. — In  algebra, 
among  English  works,  Todhunter's  Algebra^ 
and  Theory  of  Equations;  Bland s  Examples; 
Wood's,  Young's,  Hind's,  and  Bonnycastle's  trea- 
tises on  algebra  will  afford  not  only  the  elements 
of  the  subject,,  but  an  exhaustless  mine  of  ex- 
amples for  practice.  Peacock's  Algebra  (2  vols., 
8vo,  London)  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
theoretical  treatises.  Serret's  is  one  of  the  best 
French  treatises.  Cirode's  and  Comberousses 
are  also  valuable.  Hackley  s  Algebra  (N.  Y., 
1849)  will  be  found  valuable  for  reference,  being 
one  of  the  most  complete  ever  published  in  this 
country.  In  reference  to  geometry,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  every  teacher  should  read  President 
Hill's  two  little  books.  First  Lessons  in  Geome- 
try, and  Second  Book,  Most  English  writers  on 
the  elements  of  geometry  have  contented  them- 
selves with  editing  Euclid  with  slight  modifica- 
tions. The  student  who  wishes  a  knowledge  of  the 
modem  methods  in  elementary  geometry,  vrill 
find  Mulcahy's  work  quite  satiiactory.  ttoucM 
et  Comberousse,  a  French  treatise  (2  vols.,  8vo), 
is  the  most  complete  modem  treatise  on  element- 
ary i^eometry  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  IS  a  complete  Hiesaurus  of  examples  for  in- 
dependent work.  All  of  De  Morgan's  (English) 
mathematical  works  are  exceedingly  valuable, 
containing  treatises  on  algebra,  geometry,  the 
calculus,  and  other  branches.  In  regard  to  the 
relative  value  of  mathematical  studies,  see  Sir 
WniLiAM  Hamilton,  Discussions  on  Philosophy 
and  Litsrature  (N.  Y.,  1858),  art.  On  the  Study 
4^  MatJiematics  as  mi  Ecercise  of  Mind;  J.  8. 
Mill,  Examinxdions  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  s 
Philosophy  (1865);  Grote,  Review  of  tliis  work 
(1868) ;  Barnard's  Journal  of  Educaiionj  vol. 
xin.;  Whkwell,  On  ^te  Principles  qf  English 
University  Education  (Lond.,  1838);  T.  H.  S af- 
ford, Modem  Mathematics  in  Oie  College  Course, 
in  Proceedings  of  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation,  at  St.  Louis,  1871 ;  T.  Hill,  True  Order 
of  Studies  (N.  Y.,  1876);  Todhunter,  The  Con- 
flict of  Studies  (Lond.,  1873). 

MATBICTJIiATE  (Lat.  matrictda,  a  public 
roll  or  register),  to  admit  to  membership  in  a 
college  or  university,  by  enrollment.  (See  Col- 
leob,  and  Univebsitt.) 


MEDICAIi  SCHOOLS.  The  earliest  prop- 
agation of  medical  science  was  effected  by 
means  of  tradition,  and  not  until  much  later  by 
written  records.  The  oldest  iustmctors  were  the 
priests  in  the  temples  of  yEsculapius.  Hippocrates, 
among  the  Greeks,  Galen,  among  the  Komans, 
and  Avicenna,  among  the  Arabs,  were  the  first 
savants  that  brought  into  scientific  shape  the 
written  fragments  left  by  their  predecessors.  The 
study  of  their  works  was  the  main  source  of  med- 
ical Knowledge  for  centuries.  The  ancients  had 
no  special  medical  schools,  but  their  schools  gave 
scientific  and  philosophical  instruction  in  general. 
Such  institutions  could  be  found  in  Athens, 
Alexandria,  Rome,  and  other  cities.  The  name 
medical  school  was  first  used  in  the  9th  century 
in  the  city  of  Salerno,  where  an  association  of 
several  medical  teachers,  of  the  Greek,  Jewish, 
Latin,  and  Arabian  nations,  lectured  on  tiie  heal- 
ing art.  Their  method,  substantially,  consisted  in 
the  reading  and  explanation  of  the  old  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Arabian  parchment  scrolls.  After  the 
foundation  of  universities,  in  the  13th  century, 
the  medical  schools,  as  a  rule,  were  united  wim 
them.  ^See  Unh  ersity.)  The  earliest  were  those 
of  Naples  and  Messina,  founded  in  1224,  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.  of  Germany.  The  division 
into  faculties  was  first  made  in  Paris,  Prague, 
and  Vienna.  Highly  celebrated  medical  schools 
of  the  early  middle  ages  were,  together  with  tlioso 
above  named,  at  Leipsic,  Basel,  MontpeUier,  Bo- 
logna, Padua,  Pavia,  and  Salamanca;  at  the  last 
named  of  which,  the  Jews  and  Arabs  taught 
mathematics  and  medicine.  In  all  these  institu- 
tions, the  writings  of  the  ancient  physicians 
named  above  formed  the  basis  of  teacning ;  and 
only  with  the  development  of  anatomy,  did  the 
scientific  efforts  attam  a  higher  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. In  1308,  ihe  Great  Council  of  Yenice  pro- 
vided, by  a  special  decree,  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  city  should,  once  a  year,  make  the 
dissection  of  a  human  body ;  and,  about  1320, 
the  first  work  on  anatomy,  based  on  his  own  dis- 
sections, was  written  by  Mondini  di  Luzzi.  It 
was  first  printed  in  Padua,  1478,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Still,  the 
dissection  of  human  bodies  remained  a  very  rare 
occurrence,  a  special  permission  of  the  pope  hav- 
ing to  be  obtained  in  each  case.  The  real  father 
of  anatomy  was  Andreas  Yesalius,  professor  in 
Basel ;  where  his  celebrated  work,  De  humani 
corporis  fabrica,  was  edited  in  1403.  Surgery, 
the  child  of  anatomy,  remained,  for  a  long  time, 
in  the  hands  of  empirics ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  17th  or  18th  century,  that  it  was  taught 
scientifically,  in  universities.  The  cidtivation  and 
development  of  anatomy  also  changed  the  meth- 
od of  teaching,  in  the  medical  schools,  from  a 
simple  lecturing  to  a  more  demonstrative  course; 
and,  with  the  accumulation  of  material  for  teach- 
ing, it  was  natural  that  medical  science  should 
be  more  and  more  divided  into  specialties,  for 
which  separate  instructors  were  appointed.  The 
first  stationary  clinics  were  organized  at  Leyden, 
by  Boerhaave,  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cent- 
ury, and  at  Yienna,  by  his  pupil  Yan  Swieten. 
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These  two,  together  with  Van  Ha§n  and  Jobann  {  4  years'  study,  and  a  certificate  showing  ihd 
Peter  Frank,  were  the  founders  of  the  practical  scientific  acquirements  of  the  applicant  to  be 
method  of  medical  instruction.  Previous  to  them,  sufficient  for  the  study  of  medicine.  The  differ- 
the  professors,  of  Aurgery  for  instance,  lectured  ent  degrees  that  may  be  obtained  at  the  En^sli 
before  their  audience  for  years,  without  even  universities  are  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.  B., 
touching  a  patient  with  the  knife,  lliis  to  us, '  Bachelor  of  Suigery  (B.  S.h  Master  in  buij^ 
nowadays,  seems  hardly  comprehensible.    The    (M.S.),  and  Doctor  of  Meaidne  (M.  D.).   Simi 


first  clinic  of  obstetrics  was  established  in  1720, 
in  Paris,  by  Gr^ire.  A  very  celebrated  school 
of  midwifery  was  founded,  about  1730,  at  Straa- 
bourg,   and  first  conducted  by  the  renowned 


lar  to  the  English  medical  schools  are  those  of 
India  and  Australia. — In  Italy,  17  nnirersitks 
are  maintained  by  the  state,  and  5  hy  municipal 
and  provincial  corporations.    Perfect  freedom  of 


Johaun  Jacob  Fried.    Separate  clinics  for  other    instruction  is  allowed,  the  only  control  exercised 
specialties,  as  ophthalmology,  otology,  skin  and    over  the  students  consisting  in  6  several  exami- 


venereal  diseases,  etc.,  are  of  more  recent  date. 

In  Germany,  every  medical  school  constitutes 
a  faculty  of  a  university ;  this  is  also  the  rule 
in  the  other  European  countries,  England  ex- 


nations  in  the  different  branches  of  medical  to- 
ence ;  after  passing  which  the  license  is  granted. 
For  the  diploma  Taurea  di  doUore  in  medidna 
e  chirurgia,  a  separate  examination  ia  required.— 


cepted.  Considering  the  degree  of  preparatory  I  Turkey  has  a  medical  school  in  Constantinople, 
instruction,  Germany  ranks  h^hest.  llie  stu-  |  divided  into  a  military  and  a  civil  departmeit, 
dents,  after  having  gone  successfully  throu^  the  and  organized  after  the  French  modeL  The  eame 
gymnasium,  receive  a  certificate  of  maturity,  is  the  case  with  the  medical  academy  in  Cairo, 
that  enables  them  to  matriculate  in  the  medi<^  '  Egypt,  established  by  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1827. 
faculty  of  any  of  the  German  universities  of  Medical  Education  in  America.  —  For  more 
the  German  Empire,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  than  a  century  after  the  American  colonies  bad 
No  time  is  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  course  been  planted,  they  did  not  contain  an  institution 
of  studies;  but,  generally,  it  takes  five  years.  At  of  medical  leamins.  Medical  instmction  ir^ 
the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year,  the  student  alone  conveyed  in  the  irr^^ular  form  of  medical 
has  to  undei^  an  examination  m  natural  philos-  I  pupilage.  A  few  physicians,  in  different  parts 
ophy;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  term,  a  rigid  of  the  country,  emment  for  their  skill  and  popo- 
examination  (rigoroaum)^  theoretical  as  well  as  I  larity,  attracted  to  themselves  numerons  pupiK 
practical,  takes  place  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  libraiy  and  the 
Besides  this,  the  several  states  require  what  is  conversation  of  their  preceptor,  compounded  lii? 
caUed  a  Staaisexamen  (state  examination]  before  medicines,  and  occasionally  attended  him  in  his 
granting  a  license  for  practice.  In  all  the  German  I  visits;  these  preceptore,  after  three  or  more  jeuh 
universities,  the  students  have  absolute  freedom  I  signed  certincates  of  attendance  which  suf^ilied 


to  select  such  lectures,  and  to  follow  them  in  such 
order,  as  they  please.  Very  nearly  the  same  are 
the  arrangements  in  the  universities  of  Austria, 


the  place  of  diplomas.  In  scnne  sections,  a  system 
of  apprenticesnip  existed;  the  young  medial 
pupil  being  indentured  for  a  period  of  time,  often 


Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  I  as  long  as  seven  years.  Those  students  who  vt 
the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium.  —  France  has  i  pired  to  a  regular  degree  in  medicine,  and  the 
only  three  medical  faculties  (Paris,  Montpellier,  j  high  public  favor  accorded  to  it,  were  obliged  to 
and  Nancy)  and  21  so-called  4cole8  pr4paratoires.  cross  the  ocean  and  to  attend  one  of  the  Europem 
At  the  former,  the  doctenrs  en  mMecine  et  chi-  universities,  a  step  not  unfrequently  taken  bf 
rurgie  are  educated  ;  the  latter  train  an  inferior  those  able  to  affora  the  great  expense  of  such  a 
class  of  physicians  {officiers  de  sanU),  licensed  course.  In  some  of  the  laiiger  towns,  an  occasioe- 
for  practice  only  in  certain  departments.  In  i  al  private  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  surgor. 
France,  no  freeaom  of  instruction  exists.  The  '  etc.,  was  attempted  with  success;  and  these  paTed 
lectures  and  their  order  are  strictly  prescribed,  the  way  for  the  regular  and  orderly  organizatkn 
The  time  of  study  is  fixed  at  3  years  for  the  offi-  of  medical  colleges.  The  first  medical  faculty  in 
ders  de  sante,  and  at  4  years  for  the  degree  of  the  country  was  instituted  in  1765,  under  tbe 
M.  D. — Enghmd  has  preserved  the  old  independ-  auspices  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
ent  institutions  of  the  middle  aces.    The  state    afterwards  mei^ged  in  the  far-famed  University 


has  no  influence  upon  the  education  of  medical 
students ;  and  only  a  weak  control  is  exercised 


of  Peniwlvania.    In  1767,  a  second  sdiod  ms 
founded  m  New  York,  as  a  department  of  Kii^s 


by  the  General  Medical  Council  of  London —  \  (now  Columbia)  CoUege,  having  six  chairs,  from 
the  highest  medical  authority  of  Great  Britain,  which  lectures  were,  from  the  outset,  read  apon 
This  body  appoints  the  corporations  that  have  anatomy,  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  exa&rj- 
the  right  to  educate  and  license  physicians.  All  i  chemistry  and  materia  medica,  and  midwucrr- 
medical  schools  are  private  institutions  main- ;  These  two  faculties,  the  only  ones  estabhshed  de- 
tained by  private  means.  Twenty-three  so-called  i  fore  the  Revolution,  were  posBessed  of  veir 
"licensing  bodies"  (7  in  England,  11  in  Scotland, '  meager  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  bat 
5  in  Ireland)  bestow  the  privilege  of  practicing  |  they  placed  their  standard  of  recjuirements  Toy 
the  art,  the  qualifications  tor  which  may  be  ob- 1  high,  much  higher  than  it  has  smce  been,  or  is 
tained  at  45  medical  schools.  Of  these,  27  are  in  i  even  now,  held.  The  principal  rules  <d  th^ 
England  (11  in  London  alone),  8  in  Scotland,  I  New  York  faculty  were  (1)  apreliminaiyezaini- 
and  10  in  Ireland.    The  licensing  bodies  require  I  nation,  in  Latin  and  some  branches  of  natonl 
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eloeophy,  was  reqidred  of  all  matriculants  who 
I  not  taken  a  degree  in  arts ;  (2)  after  three 
years'  study  and  one  complete  course  of  lectures, 
the  bachelor's  degree  was  allowed ;  (3)  after  an- 
other year  and  a  second  full  course,  situdents  22 
years  of  age  were  admitted  to  examination  for 
the  doctorate ;  and  th^  were  required  to  pub- 
lish and  publicly  defend  a  thesis  on  some  meoical 
subject.  The  examinations  were  conducted  after 
the  pattern  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the 
regnant  medical  school  of  that  day.  These 
schools  were  broken  up  by  the  Hevolutionaiy 
war,  in  1776,  at  which  time  they  had  graduated 
about  50  physicians.  With  the  return  of  peace, 
these  institutions  were  resuscitated ;  and  other 
faculties  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  principally  as  departments  of  previous- 
ly existing  literary  colleges  or  universities, — that 
of  Harvani  in  1782,  Queen's  in  1792,  and  Dart- 
mouth in  1796.  They  did  not  at  once  enjoy  the 
attendance  of  large  classes,  for  the  country  was 
impoverished  and  distressed  by  the  effects  of  a 
long  war ;  and  they  exercised  with  caution  and 
reserve  their  privilege  of  conferring  medical  de- 
grees, so  that,  with  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
uieir  graduates  did  not  exceed  253  in  number  ; 
and  the  honorary  M.D.'was  but  seldom  granted. 
Among  the  eminent  names  allied  to  these  pio- 
neer movements  are  those  of  Morgan,  Rush, 
Jones,  Biurd,  Bomayne,  Hosack,  Warren,  and 
Nathan  Smith.  Dimng  the  opening  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  as  national  prosperitv  re- 
vived, and  learning  began  to  flourish  ana  stuaents 
to  multiply,  a  great  degree  of  ener]gjr  marked  the 
progress  of  medical  ^ucation.  In  1825,  the 
nimiber  of  schools  had  increased  from  four  to 
sixteen,  well  distributed,  ceographicallv,  in  twelve 
states,  principally  the  >iomiem  and  sea-board 
states.  Three  were  south  of  the  Potomac,  and 
two  west  of  the  AUeghanies.  They  were,  as  a 
rule,  affiliated  with  some  previously  existing  col- 
lege, but  the  practice  of  seeking  private,  inde- 
pendent charters  had  commenced;  these  charters 
were  readily  granted  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  states.  The  American  medical  coUege 
then  began  to  take  shape  and  direction,  the  same 
essentially  that  it  retains  at  this  day.  Govern- 
ment, as  a  rule,  withheld  all  support,  endowment, 
or  control ;  and  what  little  protective  legislation 
had  previously  been  enacted  was  then,  or  soon 
after,  repealed ;  practical  anatomy  was  a  felony 
by  statute ;  the  populace  were  still  inimical  to 
dissection,  the  last  mob-rising  being  as  late  as 
1820.  Thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
recognizing  the  necessities  of  the  land  for  prac- 
titioners, the  colleges  broke  away  from  the  line 
of  European  tradition,  at  once  increasing  the 
facilities  and  lowering  the  standard  of  medical 
education.  The  minimum  of  recjuirements  was 
pretty  uniformly  adopted ;  prelimmaiy  qualifica- 
tions were  not  demanded;  the  time  of  studk  was 
shortened;  examinations  became  less  difficult; 
the  printed  thesis  and  its  public  defense  were 
remitted  except  on  special  occasions ;  and,  about 
1812,  the  primary  degree  of  M.  B.  ceased,  and 
all  diplomas  declined  in  appreciation.  Identified 


with  this  formative  period,  are  the  names  of 
Physick,  Mott,  Drake,  Mussey,  Caldwell,  God- 
man,  McDowell,  Knight,  and  Childs.  Unprom- 
ising as  this  system,  or  want  of  system,  in 
me<&cal  education,  seemed  to  the  conservative 
and  educated  part  of  the  profession,  and  despite 
protests,  in  great  variety,  made  as  early  as 
1827,  against  the  de^nerate  tendencies  of  the 
now  developed  Amencan  plan,  the  status  of  in- 
struction grew  worse  rather  than  better.  Char- 
tered coll^;es  of  an  inferior  grade,  often-times 
short-lived,  multiplied, — duplicated  even  in  the 
same  town;  indeed,  from  1825  to  1850,  their 
number  almost  ti^bled.  In  some,  inferior  pro- 
fessors lectured  to  benches  promiscuously  fiUed^ 
the  regulations  were  lowered,  the  lecture-term 
was  reduced  to  three  months,  and  the  attendance 
even  then  was  not  obligatory,  and  few  candidates 
were  rejected.  It  is  even  said  that  diplomas, 
with  lithographed  signatures,  were  sold.  About 
this  time  ri850),  lu^y  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  tiie  American  Medicm  Association,  the 
demand  for  reforms  gradually  made  itself  felt. 
No  radical  change  of  plan  has  been  adopted 
or  is  immediately  probable,  but  a  progressive 
growth  from  within  is  manifest.  Schools  of  the 
poorer  quality  are  still  unduly  multiplied;  there 
are  now  over  60  of  all  grades,  about  30  others 
having  been  discontinued.  The  time  of  study,  and 
the  length  of  the  lecture-term,  are  yet  too  short, 
alUiougn  additional  courses  have  been  added 
which  are  for  the  most  part  optional,  and  the 
number  of  branches  taught  has  oeen  increased. 
The  instructor  is  still  also  the  examiner  of  the 
candidates  for  graduation,  although  some  visiting 
censors  have  been  appointed.  The  curriculum, 
nominally  the  same  as  50  years  ago,  is  vastlv  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  clinical  teaching, 
by  demonstrative  methods  and  illustration  that 
excite  the  admiration  of  critics  from  abroad, 
and  in  a  few  cases  by  the  grading  of  classes.  The 
superior  appointments  of  the  more  modem 
schools  facihtate  the  work  of  the  student,  and 
many  of  them  have  their  buildings  close  to  the 
hospitals.  The  study  of  anatomy  by  dissection 
is  now  as  easy  as  formerly  it  was  difficult.  The 
American  plan  favors  the  production  of  a  superi- 
or teaching  corps.  The  success  of  a  school  is 
ordinarily  in  direct  proportion  to  the  merits  of 
professors;  the  brightest  and  most  progressive 
minds,  therefore,  are  diligently  sought  out,  and 
a  fruitful  emulation  is  excited  among  them  to 
render  their  lectures  at  once  practical  and  popu- 
lar. From  these  and  other  considerations,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable — that  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  are  destined  to  advance,  however 
defective  their  origin  and  place  may  be.  In  1874, 
the  number  of  instructors  was  780 ;  of  pupils, 
over  7.000,  of  whom  2,000  were  graduated  as 
doctors  in  medicine ;  one  student  in  ten  had  pre- 
viously obtained  a  degree  in  arts  or  science.  In 
the  above  enumeration  and  description,  only  the 
"regular"  schools  are  included.  In  this  centuiy, 
these  schools  have  ^^uated  fully  75,000  candi- 
dates. In  regard  to  the  education  of  women  as 
physicians,  a  favorable  sentiment  has  been  grow- 
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ing  up,  uid  aome  pi«gre«  has  been  made,  three 

Kood  schools  being  in  operatioD.  In  tlic  mndictil 
faculties  of  Suutu  jVmt^ricu  and  thi?  British  do- 
luiiiions,  the  acale  of  reguIatiouB  is  liiglitr  than  in 
the  U.  a,,  buth  aa  to  preiiuiinaiy  quatificationa 
and  the  t«rm  of  study.  In  Itrazil.  there  are  two 
departments  of  medicine;  in  Canada,  there  ar 
eoiiie  of  them  quite  small  and  poorly  susta 

The  subjuined  table  contains  a  list  of  the  med- 
ical colleges  and  departoienls  in  the  U .  S, 


MEIEROTTO 

Denial  CoBeffex.— In  the  United  Ststa.  the 
firet  institution  of  this  kind  wbb  the  Baltimore 
('otiege  of  Uental  Sui^iy,  which  received  iu 
charter  in  1839.  In  1876,  there  were  m  tk 
U.  a.  the  foUowioK  dental  schools : 


Hed.  CoU.  or  Al 


Coll.orPliTiiclmnaa 


Coll.DtPUxlduliuid 


is;iiidllii>pnlia.  iDd. 
n  Cltj.  Ion. '. 

IS  LoalivUle.  S.J.... 
..iLeilngiun.Ky.... 


tjDlT.  of  Louiilani 


Ootl.ofPbnlcluiaad' 

Burt-  of  Ualllmorc  n 
nnlT.'of  Hirrland. . ..  Bi 

iraahloglan  tlnlT IK 

HwiwdUnli. jBi 

Detroit  Med.^!!!!|l> 
Vmr.  of  Ui«i>arl....|c 
Xuiu   CltT   Coll.    Ofj 

Pbn.>iidSur. Ki 

Ha.lUd.CaU SI 

Bt.LonliMHLCDlL.  " 
Dartmouth  CoUage.. 

Union  tlQii ."... 

1.1.  Coll.  Hoipllal.. 
Dnlv.  of  Buflulo 

CoU.ofPtiTa.aii'jB'ui 
Fne  M.  C.  tor  Womei 
WnlT.ofCitjofK,  Y 

UiaN.r.  iDarmarj 


llHTlllB.K)'--.. 

w  OrluD*.  U.. 
uiawli^,  H*... 


Hadlcli 


.l.ufOliio,. 


ifllaudUed.  CaU..' 


Oiudiiutl,  Oblo.. 
-laclnnati.  Ohio.. 

«T«1aiid,  Ohio... 


..Oxford,  e%. , 

..PMlKlalphla.Pa.., 
ilaiPhUadeliibU.Pft... 


UalT.  ofKaibiHIUud 

VaiidBrbUtrnlT....'Si 
T«i.Uad.U.aDdUcap..iii 


ow  Yort,  N.Y 


Pa,  Coll.ofDtnt 


HomceopaAic  CoUega. —  The  .homceopathk 
system  of  medicine  was  first  definitely  propound' 
»i  by  Hahnemann  (bom  in  Meissen.  baiODj, 
1755 ;  died  in  Paris,  1843).     The  first  homo*- 

Kthic  college  was  founded  at  Ailentown,  Pa..bT 
■.  ^Vesaelhoeft,  but  it  no  longer  exkta.  In  1676, 
there  were  in  the  UDJted  ^1«te8  the  followiiig 
bomceopathio  ooUc^^  and  deparUnenta : 


CblcacoHomttop . 

emannMeS, 

HOBp.  of  Chicago 

m  Univ. 


.  Y,  Ued.  O 
Horo.  (or  n 
iltBtted.  Co 


Chicago.  HI 

Chicago,  m.... 


St.  Ixmla,  Ho. , 

■"nrYork.K.Y....,  IBM 

iwYort.N.Y |l 


or  Philadelphia Philadelphia.  Pa,,..  IS«9|1-1  V 

In  Europe,  there  are  chairs  of  homceopsthf 
in  the  universities  of  Munich,  Germany,  and  « 
liuda-Pesth,  HunKanr;  also,  a  school  of  homa^ 
atiiy  in  London,  ]:jigland. 

MBIXSOTTO,  Johann  Heinrich  Lad- 
wig,  a  German  educator,  bom  August  22.,1742r 
died  Siiptember  24,,  1800.  He  wss  appointed, 
in  1771,  professor,  and,  in  1775,  rector  of  the 
Joachimathal  Uynmasium.  in  Berlin;  in  which 
position  he  was  eminently  successful,  beii^  called 
the  Kiiig  of  Rectors.  While  a  member  of  tit 
school  council,  he  traveled  through  the  provincw 
of  Prussia,  Silesia.and  I'ueen.  and  displayed  greU 
talent  in  organizing  common  schools.  Besides 
numerous  works  on  various  subjects,  he  wrote  a 
I^tin  grammar  constructed  on  a  plan  which  bort 
some  resemblance  to  the  methods  of  Jacotot  and 
Hamilton,  and  which  attracted  considerable  tir 
tention  at  the  time  of  itfi  introduction,  but  soon 
fell  into  disuse. 
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MEULNCHTHON,   PhiUp,   one  of   tlie 
•church  reformers  of  the  16th  century,  and  one 
of  Germany  8  greatest  schoolmen  and  educators, 
was  bom  at  BretteUt  a  little  town  near  Heidel- 
berg, Feb.  16.,  1497;  died  at  Wittenberg,  April 
19.,  1560.    In  recognition  of  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  he  exerted  upon  the  schools 
of  Germany  in  his  own  and  the  following  cent- 
uries, he  has  been  honored  with  the  title  of  Prce- 
ceptor  GermanicE.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1507,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  his 
grandmother,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  celebrated 
Keuchlin,  and  lived  at  Pforzheim.     Reuchlin, 
who  frequently  visited  his  sister,  was  delighted 
with  the  progress  of  young  Melanchthon,  gave 
him  books,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
changed  his   original    name  Schwarzerd  into 
the  Greek  MeUvtcJiUion,    At  the  age  of  ovXj 
twelve  years,  Melanchthon  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  which  two  years  later,  in 
1511,  gave  him  the  baccalaureate  d^ree,  but, 
in  1512,  by  .reason  of  his  extreme  youth,  de- 
clined to  confer  upon  him  the  dt^ree  of  Master. 
While  at  Heidelberg,  Melanchthon  took  chai^ 
of  the  studies  of  the  two  sons  of  Count  Lowen- 
stein,  and  sketched,  probably  for  their  use,  the 
first  outlines  of  a  grammar  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.   In  1512,  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Tubingen,  where  he  was  involved  in  the  struggle 
between  the  old  and  the  new  era,  and  with  tne 
energy  and  ardor  of  youth  strove  to  compass  all 
branches  of  knowledge.    In  1514,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  was  made  a  Master,  and  at  once 
began  to  lecture  on  Latin  classics.     His  career 
^as  an  author  began  about  the  same  time ;  for,  as 
early  as  1516,  he  published  an  edition  of  Terence, 
and,  in  1518,  his  Greek  grammar,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  announced  "  that  he  intended,  in  con- 
junction with  a  number  of  his  friends,  to  edit 
the  works  of  Aristotle  in  the  original".    At  the 
same  time,  he  attended  mathematical  and  med- 
ical lectures,  and  studied  the  science  of  law. 
In  1518,  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
upon   the    recommendation    of    Reuchlin,   ap- 
pointed him  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university 
•of  Wittenberg.  When  he  left  Tubingen,  Simler, 
his  old  teacher,  said  of  him :  *^  As  many  learned 
men  as  the  university  can  boast  of,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  none  of  them,  learned  enough  to 
form  a  suitable  estimate  of  the  learning  of  him 
who  is  about  to  leave  us."  Melanchthon  entered 
Wittenbera  Aug.  25.,  1518,  and  remained  there 
imtil  the  close  of  his  life,  laboring  for  28  years  in 
intimate  connection  with  Luther.    He  lectured 
on  the  most  diverse  subjects,  —  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments,  dogmatics,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  ethics,  logic,  and  physics.    His 
fame  spread  throughout  Europe;  and  the  number 
of  his  hearers  reached  at  times  as  high  as  two 
thousand,   embracing  not  onlv  Germans,  but 
Frenchmen,    Englishmen,    Poles,    Hungarians, 
Italians,  and  Greeks.    Among  the  distinguished 
educators  who  were  formed  under  his  teaching, 
were  Trptzendorf  and  Neander.     He  was  often, 
and  in  various  ways,  appealed  to  for  counsel  in 
■school  matters.  The  people  of  Nurembeig  having 


resolved  to  establish  a  gymnasium,  invited  Me- 
lanchthon to  become  its  rector.  He  declined  this 
invitation,  lest  he  might  seem  to  be  ungrateful  to 
the  Elector ;  but  consented  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  gymnasium,  which  took 
place  in  1526.  At  the  third  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  this  event,  in  1826,  a  statue  of  Melanch- 
thon was  erected  in  front  of  the  building.  But 
the  most  important  event  of  his  life  in  connec- 
tion with  school  matters,  was  his  visitation,  in 
1527,  of  tlie  churches  and  schools  of  Thuringia, 
undertaken  by  order  of  the  Elector,  John  the 
Constant,  and  through  the  influence  of  Luther. 
In  company  with  Myconius  and  Justus  Thomas, 
he  traveled  over  the  whole  country,  and,  in  1528, 
published  his  i?e/>or/,  or  Book  of  Visitation,  a 
work  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  Germany.  This  book  describes  the  be- 
^nings,  as  yet  crude,  of  a  hi^h-school  system 
m  that  country,  without  organization,  or  well- 
regulated  activity.  Melanchthon  was  a  prolific 
author  of  text-books,  which  were  universally 
introduced,  and  were  perpetuated  through  many 
editions.  They  comprise  a  Greek  and  a  Latin 
grammar,  two  manuals  of  logic,  one  of  rhetoric, 
one  of  ethics,  and  one  of  physics,  all  character- 
ized by  mat  clearness  of  expression.  Under 
the  title  Veclamaiiones,  we  have  a  collection  of 
Melanchthon  s  orations,  which  contain  a  treasure 
of  educational  wisdom.  The  best  edition  of 
Melanchthon 's  numerous  works  is  that  of  Bret- 
schneider  and  Bindseil,  in  the  Corpus  R^orTna- 
tarum  (28  vols.,  1834—60).  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Ledderhose  (Heidelberg,  1847  ;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Krotel) ;  Schmidt  (1861); 
and  many  others. 

MEMORIZING,  committing  to  memory,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  learning  by  heart, 
generally  implies  repetition  or  rote-learning; 
though  It  need  not  be  without  an  imderstanding 
of  what  is  memorized.  The  law  of  repetition 
has  an  important  application  in  many  processes 
of  instruction  that  are  addressed,  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  the  memory.  The  mere  memorizing  of 
words  or  sentences,  in  order  to  produce  a  snow 
of  knowledge  is  a  great  abuse.  Children  may, 
however,  be  required  to  commit  to  memory  some 
statements  which  they  do  not  perfectly  under- 
stand, such  complete  understanding  reauiring  a 
more  mature  degree  of  intellectual  development. 
"No  doubt",  says  Calderwood  (Chi  Teaching^ 
Edin.,  1874),  "all  children  must  commit  to 
memory  a  good  many  things  they  do  not  rightly 
understand.  Such  storing  of  the  memory  be- 
longs less  or  more  to  all  study."  This  is  the  view 
also  of  Thring  (Educatioti  and  School^  Lon- 
don, 1864):  "'fnere  should  be  a  dear  perception 
how  far  it  is  wise  to  explain,  and  to  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  making  a  boy  thoroughly  under- 
stand his  lessons,  and  how  far  they  shoidd  be 
looked  on  as  a  mere  collecting  of  material  and  a 
matter  of  memory.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  with  the  young,  memory  is  strong,  and 
logical  perception  weak.  All  teaching  should 
start  on  this  undoubted  fact.  It  sounds  very 
fascinating  to  talk  about  understanding  eveiy 
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thiDg,  learning  every  thing  thoroughly,  and  all 
thoee  broad  phraaes,  which  plump  down  on  a 
difficulty,  and  hide  it.  Put  in  practice,  they  are 
about  on  a  par  with  exhorting  a  boy  to  mind  he 
does  not  go  into  the  water  till  he  can  swim."  The 
method  referred  to  in  this  citation  is  the  other 
extreme  from  mechanical  word  memorizing,  and 
while  not  as  injurious,  or  as  likely  to  be  adopted, 
is  equally  unphilosophical.  The  extent  to  which 
memorizing  is  to  be  carried,  and  the  branches  of 
instruction  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  constitute 
important  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  the  teach- 
er s  judgment  and  intelligence.  (See  Concebt 
Tkachinq,  Memory,  and  iS)te-Teachino.) 

MEMORY  is  often  represented  as  a  distinct 
faculty  of  the  mind ;  but  this  may  do  harm  in 
education.  The  mind  is  one,  and  has  no  sepa- 
rate faculties  distinct  from  each  other,  the  term 
faculty  being  used  merely  for  the  sake  of  con- 
yenience.  It  is  important  to  turn  away  from 
this  mode  of  conception,  and  to  look  at  the 
phenomena  as  they  arise  in  the  mind.  An  ob- 
ject and  a  mind  come  into  connection ;  what  is 
the  result  ?  An  impression  is  produced  on  the 
mind,  or  more  correctly  the  mind  forms  an  im- 
pression of  Uie  object.  What  becomes  of  this  im- 
pression ?  A  new  object  presents  itself,  and  then 
the  impression  disappears  before  the  new  impres- 
sion wnich  the  minct  forms  of  the  new  object.  Has 
the  former  impression  disappeared  altogether? 
No.  We  believe  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
it  still  remains  in  the  mind.  If  a  similar  ob- 
ject were  to  come  before  the  mind,  it  would  be 
conscious  that  it  had  formed  an  impression  of  it 
before,  and  the  two  impressions  would  blend  into 
one.  We  have  here,  then,  a  peculiar  power  of  the 
mind  to  retain  what  it  has  once  had ;  and  this 
power  does  not  apply  merely  to  perceptions  or 
other  inteUectual  acts,  but  to  feelings  and  denires. 
A  lonpinc  for  an  object  has  been  aroused  within 
us.  The  longing  is  displaced  for  a  time  by  some 
other  pressing  passion.  But  the  longing  is  still 
in  the  mind;  and  when  the  appropriate  causes  of 
^excitation  occur,  the  longing  will  come  back,  and, 
it  may  be,  blend  with  the  new  longing  which 
helps  to  awaken  it,  or  repel  the  new  longing 
which  has  aroused  it  by  contrast.  This  then  is 
the  first  feature  of  memory.  The  soul  has  the 
power  of  i^etainingfeelings,  volitions, perceptions, 
and  thoughts.  The  question  has  been  raised, 
can  these  feelings,  voutions,  and  thoughts  en- 
tirely and  absolutely  vanish  hx>m  the  mind?  A 
categorical  answer  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  ^iven  to  this  question ;  but,  certain 
facts  render  it  likely  that  the  mind  retains  every 
thing,  and  that  it  is  merely  the  power  of  resus- 
citation which  is  defective.  Many  circumstances 
which  seem  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten,  are, 
under  peculiar  conditions,  recalled  to  the  memory. 
It  is  said  that  often,  when  persons  have  been 
drowning,  they  have  seen,  as  in  a  rapid  vision, 
their  past  life  in  multitudinous  details  which 
they  had  entirely  forgotten.  People,  in  diseases 
of  the  brain,  have  remembered  languages,  which 
they  had  learned  in  early  days,  but  which  they 
veemed  to  have  loetcompktely.  Facts  like  these 


point  to  the  indestructibility  of  that  which  has 
once  had  a  place  in  the  soul. — But  besides  the 
power  of  retention,  there  is  the  other  power  of 
reproduction  ;  and  it  is  to  this  power  that  the 
educator  has  to  direct  his  attention.  What  are  tiu 
means  of  strengthening  the  reproductive  pover 
of  the  minds  of  children  ?    We  have  to  look  at 
the  conditions  of  its  exercise ;  and,  in  this  cod- 
nection,  we  must  consider  the  four  foUowiog 
principles:    (I)  It  is  plain  that  the  impresion 
will  be  reproducible  in  proportion  to  the  strengdi 
and  vivacity  with  which  it  is  first  made,  ^lia 
strength  depends  partly  on  the  natural  capacity 
of  tl^  child,  partly  on  whether  the  stimulus 
in  the  object  is  such  as  to  produce  a  strong 
impression.    The  educational  inferences  from 
this  statement  are  numerous.    Thus  it  foUovs 
that  wherever  a  real  object  can  be  presented 
to  a  child,  it  shotdd  be  used  in  preference  to 
any  picture  of  it,  and  that  a  picture  of  it  is 
better  than  a  mere  verbal  description.     Moie- 
over,  if  more  than  one  sense  can  be  employed,  so 
much  the   better.    If  any  object  is  to  be  re- 
membered, the  child  wiD  remember  more  eady, 
if  he  can  touch,  smell,  and  taste  it,  as  well  as  see 
it.     This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  tk« 
direct  sensations  produce  strong  impressioiis^btit 
partly  also  from  what  we  call  our  second  piiih 
ciple  of  memory: — (II)  Every  means  shc^be 
used  to  concentrate  the  attention  on  the  object 
If  we  wish  to  make  a  child  remember  an  ol^ 
the  object  must  be  allowed  to  lie  before  the 
child's  eye  or  mind  for  some  time.  In  the  percep- 
tion of  every  object  the  process  is  somewhat  as 
foUows :  the  perception  or  sensation  has  fii^  to 
displace  the  preceaing  perception  or  sensation. 
It  then  gathers  strength  and  occupies  for  a  time 
the  whole  mind.   But,  soon  after,  another  object 
of  perception  or  of  thought  presents  itself;  and 
the  mind  will  occupy  itself  with  this.    This  new 
perception  will  weaken,  and  finaUy  expel,  the 
other.     Each  perception  is  connected  with  tit> 
other  perceptions  or  mental  acts — with  the  one 
which  it  expels  and  the  one  by  which  it  ia  ex- 
peDed.  Now,  the  power  of  reproducing  the  men- 
tal act  depends  not  merely  on  the  strength  with 
which  the  act  is  executed  at  its  central  moment 
but  also  on  the  strength  of  the  connections  which 
it  may  form  with  the  antecedent  and  subsequent 
acts ;  and  this  stren^h  depends  partly  on  the 
time  and  attention  with  which  they  can  be  kept 
together  in  the  mind ;  for,  in  every  mental  act, 
there  are  subsidiary  simultaneous  acts  which 
scarcely  reach  the  point  of  consciousness.   For 
instance,  when  I  examine  a  house,  there  is  some 
slight  perception  of  the  intermediate  space  be- 
tween me  and  the  house,  of  the  objects,  such  is 
trees,  which  may  be  in  that  space,  and  of  the  ^ 
which  is  overhead.    These  pass  finom  the  one 
definite  perception  to  the  other,  and  in  a  ktent 
state  help  to  recall  the  one,  when  we  get  the 
other.    The  strength  of  the  connection  is  in- 
creased, if  there  be  a  natural  connection  between 
the  two  mental  acts,  such  as  that  of  cause  and 
effect,  means  and  end,  or  if  there  be  some  poin^ 
of  resemblance  between  them,  or  some  pMota  of 
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contrast  But,  in  all  cases,  time  must  be  given 
to  let  these  points  of  resemblance  or  contrast 
flow  oyer,  as  it  were,  horn  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  danger  to  which  the  educator  is  here  ex- 
posed, is  that  of  attempting  to  do  too  much  and, 
therefore,  doing  what  he  does  too  hurriedly.  He 
must  be  patient.  He  must  try  to  intensify  the 
impression  by  allowing  the  various  senses  to  deal 
with  it,  and  he  can  mus  concentrate  attention 
longer  on  it  than  he  could  otherwise  do.  And 
he  must,  as  far  as  possible,  bnn^  only  two  objects 
or  two  ideas  at  a  time  before  me  pupil's  mind. 
These  should  be  held  together  for  some  time ; 
and  they  should,  if  it  is  poasible.  be  naturaUy 
connected.  Of  course,  there  are  occasions  in 
which  this  is  neither  possible  nor  advantageous. 
There  are  some  occasions  in  which  the  t^her 
must  pass  over  a  good  deal  of  matter  in  a  short 
time.  He  does  not  wish  his  pupil  to  remember 
the  whole,  nor  would  it  be  cood  for  the  pupil  to 
do  so ;  but  these  cases  shouM  be  limited  to  those 
of  necessity.  And  a  warning  should  be  siven 
against  the  danger  of  indulging  too  much  in 
reading  books  which,  awakening  the  interest 
strongly  and  thus  disturbing  the  nervous  Sys- 
tran, do  not  demand  of  the  reader  an  accurate 
recollection.  This  is  specially  true  of  novels. 
The  Sequent  and  rapid  reading  of  these  worics, 
in  which  the  reader  has  no  stimulus  and  no  occa- 
sion to  remember  the  incidents  accurately,  fills 
the  mind  with  a  great  number  of  vague  mem- 
ories. These  memories  render  indistmct  what 
ought  to  be  distinct,  for  they  abstract  so  much 
of  the  valuable  power  that  the  mind  possesses 
for  reproduction;  and  the  habit  of  reading  with- 
out caring  to  remember,  is  apt  to  transfer  itself 
to  the  b(x>ks  and  acts  whicn  ought  to  have  the 
closest  attention. — (IH)  There  must  be  frequent 
repetition.  An  object  or  thought  is  reproducible 
easUy,  when  it  has  been  made  to  occupy  a  lai^ 
space  in  the  mind.  The  power  of  reproduction  is 
hmited  by  time,  and  the  mind  can  onhr  reproduce 
within  certain  limits  in  this  respect  K,  therefore, 
an  object  is  to  be  reproduced,  the  faded  impres- 
sion must  be  renewed ;  and  the  renewal  of  the 
impression  strengthens  its  hold.  It  is  thus  that 
a  fact  may  become  indehbly  imprinted  on  the 
memory.  The  value  of  the  repetition  cannot  be 
overestimated,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  make  it  wearisome. — (IV)  The  power  of  re- 
production greatly  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
nealth.  That  there  is  a  very  dose  connection 
between  this  power  and  the  body,  is  proved  most 
conclusively  by  the  numerous  instances  collected 
l^  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  which  abnormal  states 
01  'the  brain  were  accompanied  by  abnormal 
developments  of  memory.  When,  therefore,  a 
child  forgets,  it  must  not  be  always  attributed  to 
carelessness.  A  child  learns  a  word  on  Monday, 
and  knows  it  with  perfect  accuracy;  but  when  he 
comes,  on  Tuesday  morning,  to  repeat  it,  he  finds 
he  cannot  In  aU  probability,  the  impression  was 
too  weak  to  last  a  whole  day,  and  to  resist  the 
many  and  more  interesting  ideas  which  have 
intervened ;  but  the  lesson  is  not  lost.  The  orig- 
inal impression  is  there;  the  teacher  patient^ 


and  pleasantly  renews  the  impression;  and  the 
old  blends  with  the  new,  and  strengthens,  until 
repetition  fixes  it  in  the  mind  forever.  But  it 
may  be  merely  a  temponuy  suspension  of  the 
child's  power  of  reproduction,  in  consequence  of 
illness ;  and  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  latent  dis- 
ease Uian  when  a  child,  generally  readv  and 
quick,  stumbles  and  forgets.  Some  physiologists 
go  the  length  of  afi&rming  that,  owing  to  the 
&eshneBS  of  the  nervous  sy^m,  the  exercise  of 
the  memory  should  be  assigned  to  the  morning; 
while  other  mental  efforts,  such  as  *  those  of 
imagination,  should  be  reserved  for  the  evening. 
These  four  principles  lead  not  only  to  the  power 
of  reproduction,  but  to  the  power  of  ready  and 
accurate  reproduction.  In  order  that  the  mem- 
ory may  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  it  is 
essential  that  the  mind  shomd  devote  itself  to 
such  a  range  of  subjects.  The  power  of  reprodu- 
cing a  subject  depends  upon  the  frequency  and 
strength  with  which  it  has  come  before  the 
mind.  It  is,  therefore,  not  quite  correct  to  say, 
that  a  person  has  a  good  or  a  bad  memory.  Every 
one  has  many  kinds  of  memory.  If  he  has  exer- 
cised his  mind  in  words,  he  will  remember  words; 
if  he  has  given  much  attention  to  numbers,  he 
will  remember  numbers ;  if  to  any  other  class  of 
ideas,  he  will  remember  such  ideas.  But,  however 
great  his  practice  in  numbers  may  be,  that  prac- 
tice will  not  enable  him  to  remember  words;  and 
the  converse  is  also  true,  llie  teacher  must  care- 
fully exercise  the  pupil  in  each  group  of  notions, 
if  he  expects  him  to  remember  them  readily  and 
accurately.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  questions  which 
deserve  careful  consideration  in  education  is 
what  ought  to  be  foi^tten.  The  human  mind 
is  limited  in  its  range,  and  cannot  reproduce 
every  thing.  Ought  it  to  put  into  its  store-house 
an^  thing  that  it  cannot  hope  to  reproduce  ?  We 
think  that  it  ought.  Where  the  aim  is  to  pro- 
duce in  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  or  notion,  many 
particulars  must  be  adduced  which,  studied  atten- 
tively for  a  short  time,  will  render  the  notion 
dear  and  distinct ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
mind  should  retain  aU  these  particuliurs.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  geography.  In  order 
to  form  a  correct  notion  of  a  country,  many  par- 
ticulars must  be  carefully  weighed;  but,  after  the 
notion  has  been  attained,  the  pupil  will  wisely 
drop  a  great  deal  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has 
temporally  mastered,  deeming  it  enough  to 
know  where  he  can  get  the  knowledge  when  he 
wants  it.  Again,  when  the  object  is  to  inculcate 
a  great  principle  of  action,  the  same  course  may 
be  pursued.  If,  for  example,  a  teacher  wishes 
to  impress  upon  his  pupils  the  true  idea  of  tolera- 
tion, ne  may  choose  many  inddents  in  history 
to  bring  it  home  to  their  minds,  and  may  go  into 
the  minutest  details  of  these  inddents  in  order 
to  awaken  interest ;  but  he  succeeds  in  his  pur- 
pose, if  he  leaves  a  strong  and  accurate  general 
impression,  even  though  the  pupil  foists  most  of 
the  details  which  have  been  given  him.  The  power 
of  f  orgetf  ulness  is  one  that  can  also  be  directed,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  reproduction.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  tne  greater  the  effort  to  forget  any 
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tMng,  the  more  sorely  is  it  impressed  on  the 
memoxy;  but  this  holds  true  mainly  in  those  mat- 
ters in  which  there  is  a  strong  personal  element; 
and  just  as  a  man  who  sleeps  in  a  room  where  a 
clock  strikes  can  make  up  his  mind  not  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  striking  of  the  clock  in  his 
sleep,  so,  in  the  impersonal  matters  of  the  intel- 
lect, we  can  make  up  our  minds  to  let  such  and 
such  facts  fall  into  oblivion.  Kant  distinguished 
memory  as  the  mechanical,  the  ingenious,  and 
the  jucficious.  The  mechanical  is  employed  when 
the  only  bond  of  connection  is,  that  the  two  things 
are  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  the  one  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  other.  This  is  what  m 
called  committing  to  memory,  or  learning  by 
heart.  Such  kind  of  memory  must  be  frequently 
used  in  early  education.  It  is  important  for  the 
teacher  to  note  its  character,  it  depends  on 
simultaneity  and  succession,  and  any  disturbance 
of  these  circumstances  disturbs  the  memory.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  at 
first  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards.  He 
has  learned  it  forwards ;  he  has  not  learned  it 
backwards.  A  boy  learns  amo,  I  love.  He  may 
not  have  mastered  /  love,  amo.  If  you  ask  him  the 
I^tin  word  for  dea^,  he  cannot  tell  you ;  but  if 
you  ask  him  the  meaning  of  mora,  he  can  tell  you. 
The  third  method — that  which  Kant  calls  the 
judicious,  is  no  doubt  the  best;  since  by  it,  things 
are  remembered  by  means  of  their  natural  con- 
nection in  thought.  Thoughts  can  be  grouped,  and 
one  of  a  group  suggests  the  other.  Phenomena 
stand  in  ^e  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  llie 
cause  will  suggest  the  effect,  or  the  effect  the 
cause. — As  an  example  of  the  second  kind,  may 
be  mentioned  mnemonics;  which  is  an  attempt  to 
introduce  an  artificial  connecting  link.  Two  ideas 
are  unconnected,  but  they  may  be  linked  by  a 
third  which  is  familiar  to  the  mind.  Thus  a  clock 
has  no  real  connection  with  hope;  but,  having  re- 
solved to  make  a  speech,  I  fix  on  three  objects  in 
the  hall,  with  which  I  arbitrarily  connect  the  three 
heads  of  my  discourse.  The  first,,  for  example, 
is  a  pillar  in  the  hall,  and  with  it  I  connect  the 
idea  o!  faith ;  this  will  be  my  first  head,  and, 
when  I  see  the  pillar,  I  shall  know  how  to  begin. 
Hope  is  my  second  and  I  have  but  to  look  at 
the  clock  to  recall  it  to  mind;  and  a  third  object 
in  the  room,  in  the  same  manner,  will  remind 
me  that  my  third  head  is  charily.  Mnemonic 
systems  majr  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
(1)  those  which  connect  the  ideas  with  localities, 
such  as  the  parts  of  a  room,  tablets  divided  into 
different  compartments,  etc. ;  (2)  those  in  which 
the  ideas  are  connected  with  letters  or  words ; 
and  (3)  those  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
seize  hold  of  some  natural  connection ;  for  in- 
stance, ha^r,  mourir,  naUrej  plaire,  rirey  vivre, 
are  irregular  French  verbs,  having  no  connection 
with  each  other ;  but  the  meanings  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  easily  suggestive  of  each  other; 
thus,  die  suggests  live,  live  su^ests  to  be  born, 
to  be  bom  suggests  lattgk,  laugh  suggests  please j 
and  please  suggests  hate.  Now,  if  two  of  these 
ideas  be  kept  steadily  in  the  mind  together,  they 
will  remain  united  in  the  mind,  and  afterwards 


the  one  wiQ  suggest  the  other.  None  of  these 
mnemonic  systems  are  likely  to  be  of  mudi  use 
to  the  teacher.  They,  indeed,  often  add  to  the 
task  of  memory;  they  are  apt  to  create  confusion, 
after  a  time,  and  they  tend  to  displace  intelligent 
memory.  The  only  case  in  which  some  pood  may 
be  got  out  of  them  is  in  connection  with  dates. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  dates  are  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  remember  than  lettere  or  words  ;  and, 
therefore,  a  temperate  use  of  letters  or  words  for 
figures  may  be  recommended. — One  of  the  most 
noted  systems  employing  letters  i&  the  old  one 
of  Grey's  Memaria  Tedmica  (1730).  The  leUen 
employed  are  as  follows : 

aeiouauoieiouy 
12345        6        7R90 
b      d     t     f      I        8       p      k      n       z 
Uere  a  and  6  stand  for  1 ;   e  and  d,  for  2 ;  {  and  t, 
for  3;  and  so  on. 

These  letters  are  assigned  aii)itraiily  to  the 
respective  figures,  and  may  veiy  easily  be  re- 
membered. The  first  five  vowels  in  order  natu- 
rally represent  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  The  diphthcmg  ok, 
being  composed  of  a  (1)  and  u  (5),  stands  for  6 ; 
oi  for  7,  being  composed  of  0  (4)  and  t  (S);  ov  for 
9,  being  composed  of  o  (4)  and  u  (5).  The  di|ili- 
thong  ei  will  easily  be  remembered  for  eight,  bemg 
the  initials  of  the  word.  In  like  manner  with  the 
consonants ;  where  the  initials  can  conveniently 
be  retained,  they  are  made  use  of  to  signify  the 
number ;  as  ^  f or  three,  /  for  four,  8  for  six:,  and 
n  for  nine.  The  rest  are  assigned  without  any 
particular  reason,  unless  that  possibly  p  may  be 
more  easily  remembered  for  7  or  septem^  k  iot 
8  or  oKTu,  d  for  2  or  dtio,  5  for  I  as  being  the 
first  consonant,  and  /  for  five,  being  the  Roman 
letter  for  50,  than  any  others  that  could  have 
been  put  in  their  places.  A  much  more  ingenious 
and  more  effective  system,  is  that  tau^t  by  F. 
Fauvel-Gouraud  (Phreno-Mnemotechny^  or  Art 
cf  Memory,  N.  x .,  1846;  with  DiiMonwy,  for  a 
read^  application  of  the  system),  which  was  a 
modification  of  Fainagle's  New  Art  cf  Memory 
(London,  1812).  In  this,  as  in  other  systems,  the 
imderlying  principle  is  the  law  of  asBodation  of 
ideas ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  asBocia;tion, 
arbitrary  facts  and  dates  are  translated  into  Iht 
expressicms  of  ideas  or  thoughts.  Numbers  are 
transformed  into  words  and  sentences  by  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement  of  equivalents : 

012345S  7  89 

Btnmrlch         k  t       p 

z       d  g  (soft)  g  (hard)  ▼       b 

th  8h 

J 

The  vowel  and  the  aspirate  A,  with  the  quioi 
vowels,  w  and  t/,  are  not  represented;  and  h^ice, 
in  forming  a  word  for  the  mnemonic  representa- 
tion of  a  date  or  other  number,  any  of  tbese  can 
be  used.  Thus  the  number  32  may  be  represented 
by  mow,  moon,  many,  humane  woman,  etc  This 
feature  of  the  system  adds  greatly  to  the  facilities 
with  which  it  may  be  applied.  For  exam]^ 
suppose  it  is  desired  to  fix  m  the  memory  in  uiis 
way  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by 
the  Israelites  (1491  B.  C);  by  a  careful  sdection 
from  among  the  numerous  words  and  phrafies 
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that  may  be  taken  to  represent  this  number, 
the  phrase  waterif  bed  is  taken,  as  having  some 
connection  in  ideas  with  the  historical  fact  re- 
ferred to.  Then  Gouraud's  association  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  sentence,  "  At  the  Passage  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  the  armies  of  Pharaoh  met  their  death 
in  a  watery  bed";  and  as  long  as  this  phrase  is 
remembered,  the  date  involved  in  it  cannot  be 
forgotten.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that 
it  need  not  bring  into  association  heterogeneous 
ideas.  In  the  application  of  it,  many  oUier  cu- 
rious devices,  sucn  as  homophonic  analogies  etc. 
are  used.  —  Of  a  somewhat  similar  chiuracter  is 
Dr.  Alex.  Mackay's  Facts  and  Dates  (Edinburgh, 
1869).  In  this,  as  in  Gouraud*s  system,  every 
date  is  contained  in  a  sentence  which  is  approp- 
riate to  the  event.  Thus  the  sentence  which 
gives  the  date  of  Hannibal's  defeat  at  Zama  is, 
"The  formidable  warrior  is  defeated." — The  art 
of  mnemonics  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Greek  poet  Simonides.  It  is 
described  by  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Pliny.  In 
more  modem  times,  works  on  the  subject  have 
been  written  by  Schenkel  (1593),  Bruno  (1582), 
Mink  (1648),  Grey  (1730),  Aretin  (1810),  Fain- 
agle  (1812),  improved  by  Aimee  (Paris  1832), 
Bemowsky  (1842),  Otto  (1843),  Kothe  (System 
der  Mneinmiik,  Cassel,  1853),  rick  (1866),Sayer 

a 867).  Slater  (Sentential  GhranologiccBy  edit,  by 
iss  Sewell,  1868),  Mackav  (1869),  Minola, 
Nemos  (1875),  and  many  others.  A  short  his- 
tory of  Mnemonics  is  given  in  Pick's  work. 

MENNONITES,  a  denomination  of  Prot- 
testants,  which  originated  at  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
in  1525.  They  spread  to  Southern  Germany, 
and  soon  after  to  the  Netherlands,  where  Menno 
Syraons,  a  former  Roman  Catholic  priest,  joined 
them  in  1535.  From  him  they  took  their  name, 
though  he  was  not  their  founder,  but  only  re- 
organized them.  In  common  with  the  Friends, 
they  practice  non-resistance  and  abstinence  from 
oaths ;  and,  in  common  with  the  Baptists,  they 
reject  infant  baptism,  administering,  however, 
baptism  by  pounng.  In  the  Netherlands,  in  1700, 
they  numbered  150,000  members;  but  at  present 
have  only  20,000;  and,  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, even  less  than  that  number.  In  southern 
Russia,  whither  they  have  gone  from  Germany 
as  colonists,  they  form  a  population  of  more 
than  30,000.  Their  emigration  to  the  United 
States  began  in  1683,  and  continued  throughout 
the  entire  18th  century.  At  present  their  mem- 
bership in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  esti- 
mated at  60,000.  ITiey  are  all  of  (German  origin, 
and  most  of  them  still  employ  the  (rerman  lan- 
guage. Nearly  all  of  them  are  farmers,  being 
favorably  known  for  their  honesty,  industry,  and 
other  domestic  virtues,  but  greatly  behind  the 
age  in  the  matter  of  education.  Their  first  at- 
tempt to  found  a  high  school  took  place  in  1868, 
when  the  Chn'stliche  BUdungsanstalt  (christian 
institution  of  leamine;),  at  Wadsworth.  Medina 
Co.,  Ohio,  was  opened.  It  is  an  academy,  hav- 
ing for  its  principal  a  theological  teacher,  Rev. 
0.  J.  Van  der  Smissen,  but  besides  him  only 
teachers  of  German  and  English  grammar,  mu- 


sic, and  the  elementary  branches.  The  number 
of  pupils,  in  1876,  was  27.  Only  one  of  the 
vanous  divisions  existing  among  the  ]Menno- 
nites  of  this  country,  supports  this  school,  which 
is  under  the  control  of  an  "administrative  com- 
mittee," appointed  by  the  general  confwence  of 
the  body.  The  other  divisions  of  the  Mennonites 
have  no  institutions  of  learning  whatever.  Even 
Sabbath  schools  exist  only  in  a  minority  of  the 
churches,  and  are  of  quite  recent  origin.  In 
Europe  also,  little  is  done  by  the  Mennonites  for 
the  education  of  the  members  of  their  order. 
They  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools, 
but  support  a  theological  seminary  of  their  own, 
founded  at  Amsterdcuu.in  1812,  imder  the  name 
De  Kweeksckool  der  algemeene  Doopsqezinde 
Societeit  ter  bevordering  van  de  predikdienst, 
i.  e.y  Seminary  of  the  General  Society  of  Bap- 
tists for  the  furtherance  of  the  ministry.  I'his 
seminary  is  under  the  control  of  12  curators^ 
who  are  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  general 
society.  It  has  at  present  (1876)  3  professors 
and  about  30  students.  In  Germany  the  Menno- 
nites have  an  academy  at  Weierhof,  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  founded  in  1868. 

MEBCEB  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Macon,  Ga., 
under  the  control  of  Baptists,  was  founded  in 
1837.  It  has  a  fine  building,  on  grounds  com- 
.  prising  about  10  acres,  and  is  furnished  with 
valuable  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus. 
Its  endowment  amounts  to  $250,000.  The  li- 
braries contain  about  9,000  volumes.  The  cost  of 
tuition  is  $60  per  annum  ;  but  provision  is  made 
for  the  free  tmtion  of  the  sons  of  ministers  and 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  university 
comprises  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  with  a  classical 
course  of  four  years,  and  a  scientific  course  of 
three  years ;  a  department  of  theology  (not  yet 
separately  orgam'zed) ;  and  a  school  of  law.  In 
1874 — 5,  there  were  6  professors  in  the  college, 
and  3  in  the  law  school,  and  150  students,  of 
whom  7  were  in  the  law  school.  The  Mercer 
High  School,  at  Penfield,  Greene  Co.,  and  the 
Crawford  High  School,  at  Dalton,  are  connected 
with  the  university.  The  following  named  per- 
sons have  been  presidents  of  the  institution  : 
the  Rev.  Otis  Smith,  1841  —  2;  the  Rev. 
Jno.  L.  Dagg,  D.  I).,  1843  —  50;  the  Rev. 
N.  M.  Crawford,  D.  D.,  1850—60 ;  the  Rev.  H. 
H.Tucker.  D.  I).,  1867—71 ;  and  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald J.  Battle,  I).  D.,  appointed  in  1872. 

MEBOERSBXJBG  COLLEGE,  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.,  founded  in  1 865,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 
It  succeeded  Marshall  (>ollege  (founded  in  1835), 
occupying  its  buildings  and  grounds.  It  is  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  tuition  fees  and  contributions. 
It  has  an  endowment  of  81 8,000.  The  libraries 
contain  about  3,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  tui- 
tion is  S45  per  annum.  There  is  a  preparatory, 
a  collegiate,  and  a  theological  department.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  7  professors  and  75  students, 
(23  preparatory,  39  collegiate,  and  13  theological). 
The  presidents  have  been  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
G.  Apple,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  the 
present  incumbent  (1876). 
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METHODISTS,  the  coUectiye  name  of  a 
nuinber  of  Protestant  denominations  that  have 
sprang  from  the  peculiar  religious  character 
and  influence  of  John  Wesley,  a  Fellow  of  Ox- 
ford University,  and  ordained  as  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  As  early  as  1729,  while 
a  Fellow  at  Oxford,  Wesley  gathered  about 
him  a  number  of  persons  of  like  character,  and 
spent  much  time  in  reb'gious  worship,  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  active  benevolent  la- 
bors among  the  poor.  Their  fellow  students,  either 
in  derision  or  as  a  happy  expression  of  their  char- 
acter, called  them  Methodists,  a  term  which  has 
been  loosely  employed  not  only  to  describe  any 
who  are  extraoitlinarily  zealous  in  religion,  but 
as  the  recognized  name  of  several  denominations 
that  can  trace  their  origin,  more  or  lees  directly, 
to  the  influence  of  Jolm  Wesley.  The  principal 
Methodist  bodies  in  Great  Britain  are  the  Wes- 

Sran  Societies,  organized  in  1740 ;  tb«  Primitive 
ethodist  Church, oiganized  1819;  the  Methodist 
New  Connection  Church ;  the  United  Methodist 
F]»e  Churches ;  the  Bible  Christian  Church,  and 
the  British  Weslevan  Reform  Union.  'Diere  are 
also  affiliated  Methodist  bodies  in  France,  and  in 
Australia ;  and  large  and  flourishing  missions  in 
China,  India,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  under 
the  charge  of  British  Methodists ;  and  bodies  of 
American  Methodists,  which  promise  soon  in- 
dependent and  affiliated  organizations.  In  Amer- 
ica, the  oldest  is  the  Methocust  Episcopal  Church, 
from  which  sprung,  in  1844,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South;  the  African  Methocust 
Episcopal  Church;-  the  African  2iion  M.  E. 
Cnurch ;  and  the  Colored  M.  E.  Church  of 
America.  There  are  also  several  smaller  oigau- 
izations,  called  The  Methodist  Church,  Meth(^ist 
Protestant  Church,  American  Wesleyan  Church, 
Free  Methodist,  and  Evangelical  Association.  All 
these  bodies  are  substantially  identical  in  doc- 
trine, all  maintain  a  regular  itineracy  of  the 
Dreachers ;  and,  in  fact,  vie  M.  E.  Church,  and 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  embrace  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  aU  the  membership  among  the  white 
|>opulation.  The  general  summary  of  Methodists 
m  the  United  States,  in  1876,  gave  in  round 
numbers  19,000  itinerant  ministers  and  nearly 
3,000,000  members,  in  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches;  and  1,500  itinerant  ministers  and 
160,000  members,  in  non-episcopal  Methodist 
churches.  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  Methodists 
at  the  same  time  numbered  about  5,000  itin- 
erant ministers  and  1,000,000  members.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870,  the  Meth- 
odists had  21,337  church  edifices,  6,528,209 
sittings,  and  church  property  (edifices  and 
parsona^)  worth  $69,854,121 ;  but  they  have 
rapidly  mcreased  since  that  time. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  leading  body  of  Meth- 
odists in  England  and  Scotland  is  composed  of 
the  Wesl^an  Societies  under  the  control  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  Conference,  which  has  also  a 
branch  in  Ireland,  and  affiliated  Conferences  in 
the  British  colonies.  As  early  as  1744,  two 
schools,  the  Kingswood  and  the  Woodhouse 
Grove,  were  estaHished,  which  are  still  flourish- 


ing. Two  theological  instttutioDS  were  estab- 
lished in  1838,  which  are  lai^y  attended,  many 
of  the  ministers  now  reoeivuiff  their  education 
at  these  schools.  They  have  tuso  the  Weslejsn 
Proprietaiy  School  at  Sheffield,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  collies  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. What  are  called  day  schools  or  parish 
sdioois  are  established  numerouslv  in  Engkad, 
complying  with  the  terms  required,  and  sharing 
in  sovemmental  assistance.  Also,  to  fit  teadi- 
ers  for  these  schools,  the  Wesleyans  have  a  huge 
normal  sdiool  at  Westminster.  They  have  a£o 
a  college  designed  expressly  for  the  education  d 
those  who  are  preparinjz  to  be  foreign  mjaaion- 
aries.  By  means  of  a  Children's  Fund  and  other 
collections,  many  needy  students  are  aided  while 
securing  an  education.  The  Irish  We8le3ran  Con- 
ference bas  two  vigorous  schools  under  its  charge, 
—  the  Bdfast  Allege  and  the  Conventiintsl 
School  at  Dublin.  There  are  various  other 
branches  of  Methodists  in  Great  Britain,  all  of 
which  manifest  an  increasing  interest  in  edu- 
caticm.  The  Primitive  Methodist  Church  has 
a  theological  institute  at  Sunderland ;  tlie  Meth- 
odist New  Connection  Church,  has  one  at  Shef- 
field ;  the  United  Methodist  Free  Societies,  tt 
Manchester ;  and  the  Bible  Christians,  at  Sh^ 
bear. 

In  Canada  J  there  are  but  two  Methodist  bodies, 
the  one  called  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canadi 
and  Eastern  America ;  and  the  other,  the  M.  E. 
Church  of  Canada.  The  former  has  a  flourish- 
ing university  at  Cobourg,  with  coUeges  of  arte, 
theology,  law,  and  medicme ;  also  the  Mt.  Alli- 
son Wesleyan  College,  at  Sackville,  N.  B. ;  tlw 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  at  Hamilton;  H<Mne- 
stead  CoU^ ;  Theological  College,  at  Montreal; 
Coll^ate  Institute,  at  Dundas ;  Manitoba  Wes- 
leyan Institute,  and  Ontario  Ladies'  CoUege,  at 
Whitby.  ITiese  institutions  have  an  a^regate 
property  of  about  one  million  dollars.  They  are 
all  imder  the  care  of  a  board  of  education.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada  concen- 
trates its  educational  interests  at  Belleville,  where 
it  has  a  flourishing  institution  called  Albert  Col- 
lege, which  has  university  powers,  and  <1^P>'^ 
ments  in  arts,  theolo^,  law,  and  medicine.  There 
is  also  connected  with  it  a  school  for  females, 
caUed  Alexandra  College. 

In  Australia,  the  Methodists  have  several 
flourishing  academies  and  colleges. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Methodist  EjHSOopal 
Church  was  not  oiganized  till  1784;  but  Meth- 
odist Societies  were  established  in  New  York 
and  Maiyland  as  early  as  1766.  Rev.  Thomas 
Coke,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
first  conference,  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, and  deeply  interested  in  education. 
At  this  conference,  a  "Book  Concern",  which 
has  since  become  one  of  the  leading  publisb- 
ing  houses  in  the  country,  was  provided  for; 
and  it  was  ordered  that  ita  profits  should 
be  devoted  to  five  purposes,  one  of  which  was 
the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  a  ooQece 
particularly  designed  for  the  education  of  preach- 
ers.    A  collection  for  this  purpose  was  also  oi^ 
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•dered  to  be  taken  in  all  the  congregationB.  Thus, 
education  was  approved  as  a  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  its  oi^ 
ganization.  The  college  thus  established  was 
opened  in  Abingdon,  Md.,  in  1787,  and 
-called,  after  bishops  Coke  and  Asbury,  Cokes- 
bury  College,  and  was  well  attended  till  1797, 
when  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with- 
out insurance,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $50,000,  a 
great  calamity  for  the  feeble  church.  Immediately 
collections  were  ordered  in  the  societies,  and  the 
•college  was  re-opened  in  Baltimore;  but  the  new 
builcung  was  a&o  soon  consiuned  by  fire.  So 
disheartened  was  the  Church  by  these  losses  that 
.fiome  hastily  inferred  that  it  was  "not  the  business 
of  Methodists  to  build  colleges",  and  it  was  im- 
practicable to  resume  the  enterprise  at  once;  and, 
for  twenty  years,  all  the  educational  work  of 
the  church  was  carried  on  in  a  few  private 
.schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These 
schools  were  somewhat  numerous,  and,  in  some 
instances,  formally  recognized  by  the  Church;  but, 
for  the  want  of  system  and  permanent  foun- 
-dations,  the  most  of  what  they  accomplished  has 
not  been  recorded  in  history. — As  a  kind  of  sub- 
^tute  for  theological  schools,  the  general  con- 
ference ordered  that  all  who  entered  the  reg- 
ular ministry  should  pursue  for  four  years  a 
prescribed  course  of  literary  and  theological  study, 
and  be  examined  annually  in  the  same;  and  their 
promotion  in  the  conference  as  well  as  their 
ordination  was  dependent  on  their  passing  the 
•examinations.  This  custom,  the  course  of  study 
having  been  enlarged  and  improved  from  time 
to  time,  is  still  practiced;  and  all  Methodist 
ministers  pursue  a  uniform  course  of  reading 
and  study  for  the  first  four  years  of  their  min- 
istry. Tliis  has  greatly  contiibuted  to  harmony 
of  belief  and  theological  culture.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  a  great  educating  power,  every  young 
Methodist  preacher  being  specially  charged  to 
4spend  from  four  to  six  hours  in  study  daily. 

In  1817,  laroely  through  the  influence  of  Rev. 
Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.,  of  New  England,  an  alumnus 
•of  Brown  University,  an  academy  was  purchased 
by  the  Conference  in  New  England,  and  opened 
as  a  conference  seminary.     Students  of  both 
.sexes  were  admitted.     The  ensuing  general  con- 
ference approved   the    enterprise,  and    recom- 
mended   all    the  annual  conferences  to  follow 
the  example.    This  has  become  the  general  prac- 
tice.   The  greatest  educational  force  of  Meth- 
•odists  has  appeared  in  these  seminaries.    There 
have  been  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  conference 
seminaries  founded,  of  which  some  have  become 
extinct  after  doin^  a  noble  work,  some  have  be- 
<X)me    female  colleges,  and  some  have  grown 
into    regular    colleges;    but    more    than    fifty 
^ill  remain  in  a  flourishing  condition   on  the 
old    foimdation.      The    buildings    and    funds 
of  these  seminaries  are  valued  at  more  than 
$4,000,000 ;  and  they  employ  about  500  teachers, 
■and  are  attended  by  about  25,000  students  of 
both  sexes,  lliey  have  educated  at  least  300,000  ; 
pupils,  mostly  young  men  and  young  women 
irom  16  to  25  years  of  age,  many  of  whom  have 


become  preachers  or  teachers.  Of  late,  the  lead- 
ing conference  seminaries  are  making  efforts  to 
secure  endowments  in  addition  to  commodious 
buildings.  There  are  but  few  colleges  or  schools 
exclusively  for  women  under  the  care  of  the  M. 
E.  Church.  Perhaps  ten  such  institutions  may 
be  regarded  as  permanently  founded,  and  as  the 
property  of  the  Church.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  have  good  buildings,  but  no  considerable 
endowment  fund,  and  some  of  them  are  partly 
private  property. — The  first  regular  college  estab- 
lished by  the  Methodiste  in  America,  except  the 
Cokesbury  College  mentioned  above,  which  had 
an  existence  of  only  ten  years,  was  the  Wesleyan 
University,  at  Middletown,  Ct.,  in  1831.  This 
college  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  the 
character  of  its  alumni^  having  graduated  about 
1,200  in  45  years,  besides  partially  educating 
many  more,  a  large  portion  of  whom  have  en- 
tered the  ministry.  Other  colleges  soon  sprung 
up  imitating  its  example;  and  there  were,  in  1877, 
at  least  tmrty  institutions  having  university 
charters,  about  20  of  which  were  doing  respect- 
able college  work.  Four  or  five  had  sSbo  added 
to  the  literary  college,  schools  of  medicine,  law, 
or  theology.  The  Northwestern  University,  at 
Evanston,  111.,  has  associated  with  it  a  medical 
school  in  Chicago.  The  Boston  University  has  a 
medical,  a  law,  and  a  theological  department.  The 
Syracuse  University,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
medical  college;  and  a  college  of  missionaries  and 
a  law  school  are  a  part  of  its  plan.  The  buildings 
connected  with  all  these  colleges  cost  over 
$3,000,000;  the  endowments  a^  about$4,000,000, 
and  the  number  of  college  students,  about  2,500. 
The  number  of  professors  is  about  300;  of  volumes 
in  the  libraries,  200,000.  Several  of  these  colleges 
are  open  impartiaUy  to  both  sexes.  The  num- 
ber of  young  women  attending  them  and  pur- 
!  suing  thorough  college  courses  of  study,  is  com- 
;  paratively  small;  but  the  experiment  has  proved, 
m  all  respects,  a  success.  Even  the  medical 
[  schools  of  the  Boston  and  the  Syracuse  univer- 
sities are  open  equally  to  both  sexes,  and  are 
largely  attended  by  both  males  and  females. 

The  establishment  of  theological  schools  proper 
met  with  considerable  active  opposition  m  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  some  fearing  that 
the  teaching  would  tend  to  educate  for  the  minis- 
try, as  a  profession,  young  men  who  had  not 
beien  called  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  this  office  and 
work ;  others  maintaining:  that,  if  a  young  man 
were  well  grounded  in  academic  and  college  edu- 
cation, the  theological  training  might  be  well 
enough  obtained  by  the  course  of  study  and  read- 
ing furnished  for  young  ministers,  and  by  actual 
professional  work.  But,  in  spite  of  these  ob- 
jections, princi^Uy  through  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  John  Dempter,  D.  D.,  a  Biblical  In- 
stitute was  opened  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  in 
1847,  which  was  originally  attended  by  stu- 
dents who  had  not  pursued  a  college  course 
of  study,  Dr.  Dempster's  great  object  being  a 
school  exclusively  theological  for  young  ministers 
of  whatever  grade  of  scholarship.  Subsequently, 
this  school  was  removed  to  Boston,  and  its 
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courses  of  study  were  greatly  enlarged;  it  is 
now  a  department  of  tne  Boston  University. 
In  1855,  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  was 
opened  in  Evanston,  HI.,  founded  on  a  bequest 
by  a  Mrs.  Garrett,  of  Chicago.  In  1867,  the 
Drew  Theol(»ical  Seminary  was  opened  in 
Madison,  N.  J.  These  three  theological  schools 
are  now  largely  attended  by  college  grad- 
uates; but  they  furnish,  as  yet,  but  a  small 
portion  of  those  who  enter  the  conferences  as 
regular  preachers.  From  the  beginning,  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  admit  to  the  ministry  prom- 
ising young  men,  with  but  a  limited  school 
education ;  out  the  relative  proportion  of  coU^ 
graduates  is  rapidly  increasing.  Several  of  the 
colleges  offer  special  instruction  to  candidates 
for  the  ministry. 

In  the/oreign  missions  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  schools  have  been  established  ac- 
cording to  the  exigences  of  the  place,  some  ele- 
mentary, and  some  theological,  and  even  medical. 
Martin  Institute,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Ger- 
many, is  a  combination  of  a  conference  seminary 
with  a  theological  school.  There  is  also  a  flour- 
ishing India  ITieological  School,  at  Bareilly, 
British  India.  Several  schools  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  through 
the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  to  open  and  sup- 
port schools  for  the  freed  colored  people  of  the 
bouth.  About  twenty  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, employing  a  hundred  teachers,  and  edu- 
cating many  young  colored  people  for  teachers 
and  preachers.  In  eight  years,  more  than  half  a 
million  of  dollars  was  expended  for  this  purpose. 
Most  of  these  schools  will,  probably,  grow 
into  permanent  and  strong  seminaries  or  colleges. 

In  1869,  a  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  chartered  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  request  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, designed  to  hold  and  disburse  funds  for 
the  whole  Church,  particularly  to  aid  students 
for  the  ministry,  and  especially  for  missionary 
work ;  and  also,  to  assist  schools,  if  any  funds 
are  intrusted  to  it  for  that  purpose.  The  board 
is  designed  to  be  as  permanent  as  the  C^hurch  it- 
self, consisting  of  two  bishops,  four  preachers, 
and  six  laymen,  appointed  in  sections,  for  twelve 
years  each,  by  the  General  Conference.  In  1872, 
Rev.  E.  0.  Haven,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  by  the 
General  Conference  corresponding  secretary; 
and,  since  that  time,  many  students,  mostly  in 
colleges  and  theological  schools,  have  annually 
received  some  assistance  from  the  board  or  its 
auxiliary  societies,  in  obtaining  an  education. 
The  General  Conference  has  also  recommended 
the  observance  of  the  second  Sunday  in  June  as 
"  Children's  Day,"  and  that  collections  be  taken 
in  the  Sunday-schools  on  that  day  in  behalf  of 
the  board  of  education.  The  beneficiaries  of 
the  board  are  all  pledged  to  repay  the  money 
after  completing  their  school  education.  They 
receive  money  as  a  loan,  not  by  gift. 

The  General  Conference  of  1876  made  a  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  education,  which  was  desired 


to  render  the  action  of  the  Church  on  that  subject 
more  systematic  and  radical  than  ever  before.  It 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  presiding  elder  to  bring 
the  subject  of  education,  in  individual  churches^ 
before  the  first  quarterly  conference  of  each 
year,  and  secure  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  the  preacher  in  chaige  shall  be 
chairman ;  to  organize,  wherever  practicable,  a 
church  lyceum  for  mental  improvement ;  to  or- 
ganize free  evening  schools ;  to  provide  a  library, 
text-books,  and  b^ks  of  reference ;  to  popular- 
ize religious  literature  by  reading-rooms,  or 
otherwise  ;  to  seek  out  suitable  persons,  and,  if 
necessary,  assist  them  to  obtain  an  education, 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry ;  and  to  do  whatev^ 
shall  seem  best  fitted  to  supply  any  deficiency 
in  that  which  the  church  ought  to  offer  to  the 
varied  nature  of  man.  In  this  way,  it  is  hoped 
to  make  educational  work  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
every  preacher  and  of  eveiy  congregation. 

While,  in  the  aggregate,  the  educational  work 
accomplished  by  the  mrect  agency  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  appears  creditable,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  nitherto,  the  efforts 
of  the  denomination  have  not  been  so  systematic, 
and  so  thoroughly  wrought  out,  on  this  subject, 
as  in  manv  of  its  other  enterprises.  Its  numer- 
ous Sunday-schools  are  all  carefully  organized 
and  reported,  and  the  circulation  of  Sunday- 
school  literature  is  immense.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  S.  S.  Union,  nearly  every  Sun- 
day-school in  the  whole  Church  feels  the  power 
of  a  central  life  and  controlling  spirit.  The 
seminaries  and  colleges  have  acted  less  in  con- 
cert, and  some  conferences  have  done  compara- 
tively little  for  education ;  but,  at  last,  a  con- 
dition has  been  reached,  in  which  every  society 
is  requested  to  have  a  committee  on  education ; 
nearly  every  annual  conference  has  an  education 
society  practically  auxiliary  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation ;  every  congregation  is  requested  annually 
to  contribute  for  education ;  and  the  seminaries, 
coUeges,  and  theological  schools  are  nearly  all 
steadily  receiving  additions  to  their  property; 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  ministers  are 
graduates  of  colle^  and  theological  schools; 
and  the  sentiment  is  strong  in  the  Church  that 
education  will  be  far  more  thoroughly  advanced 
in  the  second  century  of  American  Methodist 
history  than  in  the  first. 

The  Methodist  (^hurch  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  public-school  system,  particularly  of  the 
elementary  schools  attended  by  children  residing 
at  home.  Several  times,  the  General  Conference 
has  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  against 
using  the  funds  of  the  state  to  aid  parochial  or 
sectarian  schools.  It  is,  however,  in  favor  of  fol- 
lowing the  practice  that  has  grown  up  among 
Amencans,  as  a  Christian  people,  of  having  the 
Bible  read  as  a  sacred  book  in  the  public  schools; 
though  some  leading  Methodists  do  not  reoom- 
mend  even  insisting  upon  that.  This  Church 
favors  supplementing  the  work  of  the  state  by 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  sectue 
popular  elementary  education.    It  claims  that^ 
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if  the  state  does  not  provide  for  education,  the 
Church  should.  Ck)lleges  and  universities  should 
not  be  trammeled  by  political  partisanship  or 
control.  The  Church  is  competent  to  establish 
and  sustain  coll^;es  and  universities  in  which 
itie  broadest  and  best  culture  shall  be  given  in 
science,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Neither  of 
these  should  be  absent  from  a  college  or  a  xmiver- 
sity ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  them  all  in  a 
college  controlled  by  the  state. — The  literary  in- 
stitutions of  eveiy  grade,  imder  the  care  of  the 
Church,  are  so- numerous,  and  their  condition  is 
so  constantly  changing  that,  for  an  exact  enu- 
meration of  these,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
Methodist  Almccnac  and  other  current  publica- 
tions of  the  Church. 

When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1844, 
divided  itself  into  two  sections,  that  which  be- 
came the  Methodist  Episcopal  (^urch,  South, 
retained  all  the  schools  of  every  grade  within  the 
boundary  created  by  what  was  called  the  Plan 
qf  iSeparation.  Among  these  schools,  were  several 
chartered  colleges  of  high  standing.  Randolph 
Macon  College  had  been  established  in  1832, 
one  year  after  the  Wesleyan  University  at 
Middletown,  Ct.,  and  is,  therefore,  next  to  the 
oldest  Methodist  College  in  America.  Emory 
College,  at  Oxford,  Ga.,  had  been  founded  in 
1837,  and  Emory  and  Henry  CoUege,  at  Emory, 
Va.,  in  1838.  Between  1844  and  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  other  institutions  were 
added.  Centenary  College,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  1825, 
passed,  in  1845,  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  Trinity  CoU^e,  in 
Randolph  Co.,  N.  C,  arose  (1852)  from  a  school 
commenced  by  the  Rev.  B.  Craven,  D.  D.  Wof- 
ford  College,  S.  C,  named  after  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Wofford,  who  gave  ^1 00,000  for  its  en- 
dowment, was  opened  in  1855 ;  Central  College, 
at  Fayette,  Mo.,  in  the  same  year;  the  Southern 
University,  at  Greenboro,  Ala.,  in  1856;  the 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  University,  at  Millersbuijg, 
Ky.,  in  1858.  The  civil  war  had  a  most  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  Methodist  as  well  as  upon 
the  other  literary  institutions  of  the  Southern 
states.  A  number  of  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions wholly  perished  ;  others  were  closed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  war,  and  have  been,  since 
then,  but  gradually  revived.  Thus,  there  were 
in  the  state  of  Alabama  three  collegia  for  males, 
all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  two  of  which  had 
their  entire  endowments  swept  away;  while  the 
third,  the  Southern  University,  was  greatly  re- 
duced in  its  means,  and  only  kept  open  in  some 
of  its  departments.  Since  the  close  of  the  war, 
great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Church  to 
enlarge  her  educational  work.  The  unfortunate 
condition  in  which  the  finances  of  most  of  the 
Southern  states  found  themselves,  proved,  of 
course,  a  great  obstacle;  but,  more  recently,  great 
strides  in  advance  have  been  made,  and;  at  pres- 
ent, the  Church,  possesses,  in  Yanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  best  endowed  in- 
stitution of  learning  in  the  South.  The  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  this  institution  b^an  in 


1871,  when  delegates  were  appointed  to  a  con- 
vention to  consider  the  subject  of  a  university, 
such  as  would  meet  the  wants  of  a  church  do 
manding  a  higher  Christian  education  than 
could  be  obtained  in  the  South  and  South-west. 
It  declared  that  one  million  of  dollars  was  neces- 
sary to  perfect  the  plan,  and  refused  to  author- 
ize steps  towards  the  selection  of  a  site,  until  the 
public  showed  itself  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, by  a  valid  subscription  of  half  that 
amount.  It  was  early  discovered  that,  in  the 
exhausted  condition  of  the  South,  so  soon  after 
the  war,  it  was  not  practicable  to  pursue  the  en- 
terprise.  The  project  was  in  abeyance,  when 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
donated  $500,000,  to  which  he  subsequently 
added  $200,000.  llie  institution  was  dedicated 
and  inaugurated  in  Oct.,  1875.  (See  Vander- 
bUjT  Universfty.)  In  Texas,  a  convention  was 
called  in  1869,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  con- 
solidating four  chartered  colleges  of  the  Church, 
the  oldest  of  which,  Rutersville  College,  had 
been  chartered  in  1860  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas.  The  convention  met  in 
1870,  resolved  upon  the  establishment  of  a  united 
central  institution,  and  declared  not  lees  than 
$500,000  necessary  to  carry  out  the  design.  The 
new  institution  was  opened,  in  1874,  as  Texaa 
University,  and,  in  1875,  chartered  as  South- 
western U niversity  (q.  v.) .  The  total  number  of 
chartered  colleges  enumerated  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  was  16. 
All  of  them  are  in  the  Southern  states,  with  the 
exception  of  one  in  California,  and  one  in  Ore- 
gon. The  latter,  Corvallis  College  (q.  v.),was 
opened  in  1865,  and  the  legislation  of  the  state, 
in  1869,  placed  the  agricultural  college  of  the 
state  in  connection  wiUi  it.  The  Church  has  a 
large  number  of  female  colleges  and  high  schools 
under  her  control.  The  W^eyan  Female  Col- 
lege, at  Macon,  Ga.,  is  the  oldest  institution  of 
this  kind  in  the  United  States,  having  been 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  in  1836,. 
under  the  name  of  the  Georgia  Female  College. 
The  Greenboro  Female  Coll^,  at  Greenboro^ 
N.  C,  is  only  a  few  years  younger,  having  been 
foimded  in  1841.  Other  prominent  institutions 
of  this  class  are,  the  Montgomery  Female  Col- 
lege, at  Christiansburg,  Va.;  the  Central  Female 
College,  at  Lexington,  Mo.;  the  Thomasville  Fe- 
male Collie,  at  Thomasville,  N.  C;  the  Wes- 
leyan Female  Institute,  at  Staimton,  Va.;  Dav- 
enport Female  College,  at  Lenoir,  N.  C.;  Mar- 
tin Female  College,  at  Pulaski,  Tenn. ;  the 
Martha  Washington  College,  at  Abington,  Va.; 
the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  at  Murrreesboro^ 
N.  C. — One  of  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant institutions  in  connection  with  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church,  is  the  Culleoka  Institute,  in 
Mora  Co.,  Tenn.  It  is  a  model  high  school,  as  well 
as  an  academy  affiliated  to  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. There  has  always  been  a  strong  feeling  in 
this  Church  against  special  schools  of  theology. 
Biblical  instruction  in  connection  with  the  reg- 
ular college  course  is,  however,  afforded  in  most 
Southern  Methodist  CoU^es. 
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MEXICO,  a  republic  of  North  America;  area, 
741,800  8q.  miles;  population,  about  9.276,000, 
made  up  of  whites,  Creoles,  Indians,  half-breeds, 
and  a  few  negroes.  The  language  of  the  country 
is  Spanish ;  and  the  ruling  religion,  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Mexico  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
early  in  the  16th  century,  and  was  conquered  by 
Cortes,  1519 — 21.  It  continued  in  the  poasession 
of  Spain  up  to  the  beginning;  of  the  present  oent- 
iuy,when  it  established  its  mdependenoe.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  passed  through  a  niunber  of  rev- 
olutions and  civil  wars.  When  the  Spaniards 
came  to  Mexico,  they  found  there  the  intelli- 
gent and  highly  cultivated  Aztecs.  This  people 
had  been  preceded  by  others  who  had  also  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  civilization.  In  many  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
when  conquered  by  Cortes,  had  made  great 
progress.  Their  calendar  was  more  correct  than 
"Uiat  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  They 
knew  how  to  manufacture  paper,  and  possessed 
maps,  on  which  even  the  roads  were  marked 
which  their  ancestors  had  used  when  they  came 
to  Mexico.  The  education  of  children  was  of  a 
very  severe  character.  In  each  family  of  the  higher 
daases,  the  boys  remained  with  their  momers 
up  to  the  6th  or  7th  year,  when  they  received  a 
oarefuUy  selected  companion ;  and  in  their  10th 
or  12th  year,  they  were  sent  to  the  temple,  to  be 
educated  by  the  priests.  Here  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  strict  discipline,  and  were  instructed 
in  the  liturgv,  and  in  various  other  subjects.  The 
girls  were  also  received  into  the  temple,  which 
they  did  not  leave  until  thev  were  married.  For 
the  boys,  there  were  also  military  schools.  As  in 
the  other  Spanish  colonies,  very  little  was  done 
for  education  by  the  Spaniards.  A  university  and 
it  number  of  colleges  had  been  established,  in 
which  the  teachers  were  generally  priests  who  had 
been  educated  in  Spain.  But  insufficient  as  the 
instruction  was,  under  Spanish  rule,  it  became 
worse  imder  the  repubbc.  The  continual  civil 
wars  prevented  all  pro^pness  in  education ;  while 
the  hatred  for  every  thing  that  came  from  Spain, 
tended  to  destroy  aJ  ^ucational  institutions 
previously  establii&ed.  Hence,  the  education  of 
the  whites,  who  alone  had  been  cared  for  by  the 
Spanish  government,  was  now  neglected  ;  while 
the  native  population  continued  to  be  neglected. 
By  the  law  of  1846,  the  federal  government 
transferred  the  care  of  the  schools  to  we  separate 
43tates,  in  some  of  which  considerable  progress 
has  been  made.  Recently,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  again  established  secondary  schools  in 
the  capital,  principally  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  Compulsory  education  laws  have  been 
passed  in  most  of  the  states ;  but  in  some  they 
Are  entirely  inoperative.  In  1875,  president  Lerdo 
de  Tejada,  in  his  message  to  congress,  referred 
to  education  in  the  foUowing  words ;  "Public 
instruction  has  continued  to  merit  particular  atr 
tention.  Both  in  the  primary  and  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  efforts  have  constantly  been 
made  to  afford  the  elements  of  instruction,  by 
■establishing  new  professorships,  as  well  as  by 
providing  all  the  instruments  and  other  useful 


apparatus  for  practical  teaching.  With  the  same 
desire  to  obtain  the  most  complete  practical  m- 
struction,  various  pupils  of  the  national  schools 
have  continued  to  be  sent  abroad  upon  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  their  studies."  —  Primaiv 
schools  have  now  been  introduced  in  almost  m 
of  the  states.  The  schools  are  supported  by  the 
state  governments,  with  pecuniaiy  aid  from  the 
f eder^  government,  the  munici{»dities,  and  ae?- 
eral  private  associations,  among  which  the  lan- 
casterian  Society  and  the  Benevolent  Society 
in  Mexico  occupy  a  prominent  position.  The 
Lancasterian  Society  supplies  the  government 
schools  with  teachers.  1  nere  are  also,  in  all  the 
principal  cities,  private  schools;  but  these  are 
open  only  to  the  children  of  the  rich,  llie  plan 
of  instruction  comprises  only  the  most  necenaiy 
subjects,  and  the  text-books  are  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  idan.  In  1874,  the  total 
number  of  private  scliools  was  8,040 ;  of  whid 
5,691  were  for  boys ;  1,615,  for  girls ;  and  the 
rest  were  common  to  both  sexes.  Of  the  total 
number,  603  were  supported  by  the  federal  and 
state  governments ;  5^40,  by  the  municipalities; 
378,  by  private  corporations ;  and  117,  by  rdig- 
ious  associations  ;  1,518  were  private  schools,  in 
which  tuition  ispaid  for ;  and  184  were  without 
classification.  Tne  proportion  of  the  numb^  of 
schools  to  the  population,  was  one  primary  scbod 
to  eveiy  1,141  inhabitants.  The  attenduice, 
durine  the  same  year,  was  about  349,000,  or 
something  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  duldren 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  years,  lliere  are 
also,  in  some  of  the  hunger  cities,  evening  schods 
for  adults  of  both  sexes.  The  total  exj^nditore 
for  primary  instruction,  during  the  year  1874, 
was  $1,632,436,  of  which  $1,042,000  was  fiu^ 
nished  by  the  municipalities  ;  $417,000,  by  the 
federal  and  state  governments ;  and  $1 73,000,  bj 
individuals  and  private  corporations. 

Secondary  irisij^cUon  is  imparted  in  national 
and  state  coUeges,  and  in  Catholic  seminaneB. 
The  course  of  studies,  in  these  institutions,  com- 
prises Spanish,  French,  and  Latin  grammar,  his- 
tory, geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  math- 
ematics. In  some  colleges,  other  branches  are 
added ;  as  the  English  &nguace,  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  agricmture,  and  uieologv.  In  1874, 
there  were  54  state  and  national  cmleges,  with 
9,337  students;  and  24  Catholic  seminaries;  with 
3,800  students.  Law  was  taught  in  33  of  the 
colleges;  medicine,  in  11;  engineering,  in  9; 
agriculture,  in  2 ;  and  theology,  in  24.  Hiere 
were,  also,  15  higher  schools  for  girls,  with  230 
students.  The  L  niversity  of  Mexico  only  grants 
diplomas,  no  studies  being  pursued  there,  as  aU 
the  instruction  is  given  in  the  colleges.  The  total 
expense  of  supporting  the  government  colleges, 
in  1874.  was  $1,100,000,  of  which  $200,000 
was  expended  in  fellowships,  which  entitle  th9se 
who  hold  them  to  free  boud  and  lodging  in  the 
coUege  building.  There  were,  in  the  same  year, 
5  spmal  schools  in  the  fed^al  district ;  1,  of 
mines  and  engineering ;  and  1,  each,  of  medicine, 
law,  agriculture,  and  the  fine  arts  ;  the  last  men- 
tioned was  attended  by  about  700  pupik  of  both 
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€6X68.  The  city  of  Mexico  has  also  a  school  for 
4eaf -mutes. — See  Schmid,  Fddagogische  Ency- 
clopddie,  art.  S'ud'America;  Report  of  the  U*  S, 
Commissianer  of  Education  for  1874. 

MIAMI  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
was  organized  in  1824.  It  has  a  preparatory,  an 
nndeigraduate,  and  a  post-graduate  course,  and 
is  composed  of  six  schools ;  namely,  Latin  lan- 
guage and  literature ;  Greek  langua^  and 
Bterature ;  modem  languages  and  English  phi- 
lology; ma^matics;  natural  science:  and  philos- 
ophy and  literature.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  340  a 
year.  The  libraries  contain  about  9,000  volumes. 
The  university  has  valuable  cabinets  and  appa- 
ratus. In  1872 — 3,  there  were  6  instructors  and 
86  students.  The  university  is  temporarily  closed. 

MICHIGAN,  one  of  the  western  states  of 
the  American  Union,  was  at  first  included  in 
the  North-west  Territory,  set  apart  by  the  ordi- 
luince  of  1787.  Subseouently  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  Indiana ;  but,  in  1805,  was 
organized  as  a  separate  territoiy.  In  January, 
1837,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 
Wisconsin  Territory  having  been  formed  from 
its  western  portion.  At  the  next  census,  in  1840, 
the  population  of  Michigan  was  212,267;  in  1870, 
it  was  1,184,059,  of  whom  11,849  were  colored 
persons,  and  4,926  Indians.  The  land  area  of  the 
Btate  is  56,451  so.  m. 

Educational  History, —  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  first  legislature  of  Michigan,  in  the  year 
1836,  required  the  governor  to  appoint  a  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  and  made  it  the 
duty  of  such  superintendent,  **  to  prepare  a  sys- 
tem for  the  common  schools  and  a  plan  for  a 
university  and  its  branches."  The  appointment 
was  given  to  the  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce,  who  still 
lives  (1876);  and  few  men  have  ever  lived  to  see 
so  abundant  fruit  finom  the  seed  of  their  plant- 
ing. In  1837,  he  reported  the  "system"  and  the 
"pTan,"  and  both  were  adopted,  without  material 
change,  by  the  legislature.  The  primary  school 
law  comprised  45  sections  originally ;  and  though, 
from  subsequent  legislation,  the  same  code  now 
numbers  nearly  two  hundred  sections,  yet  the 
general  features  of  the  system  have  been  changed 
m  no  essential  respect.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  original  plim  of  the  university ;  and  now, 
after  a  trial  of  forty  years,  the  educational 
system  of  Michigan  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Union.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  in  1850,  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  has  been  elected  bien- 
nially, with  other  state  officers.  He  has  a  general 
supervision,  without  much  actual  power,  over  all 
the  educational  institutions^  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing local  colleges  and  incorporated  private 
schools ;  and  all  such  institutions  are  required  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  him.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  office,  there  have  been  eight 
incumbents,  serving  in  the  order  and  for  the 
time  here  named  :  John  D.  Pierce,  5  years ;  F. 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  2  years ;  C.  C.  Cktmstock,  2  years ; 
Frauds  W.  Sherman,  6  years ;  Ira  Mayhew,  8 
years  ;  John  M.  Gregoiy,  6  years ;  Wamel  Hos- 
lord,  8  years  ;  and  l>uiiel  B.  Briggs,  the  present 


incumbent,4  y^uns. — A  state  teachers^  association 
was  oi^ganized  in  1852.  It  holds  its  meetings  an- 
nually, in  December ;  and  is  sustained  now,  as 
heretofore,  by  the  leading  teachers  and  educators 
in  the  state. — ITie  primary-school  fund  of  the 
state,  most  of  which  pays  7  per  cent,  is  $3,1 30r 
911.05.  There  are  398,080  acres  of  primary- 
school  lands  yet  unsold,  and  held  at  four  doUars 
per  acre. 

School  System. — Each  townsliip  has  a  board  of 
three  school  inspectors,  whose  main  duty  is  to 
organize  and  r^ulate  the  boundaries  of  school- 
diSjicts.  £ach  district  has  an  executive  board 
of  three  members,  who  make  provision  for  such 
length  of  school  terms,  as  is  determined  by  the 
votes  of  the  district ;  but  which  must  be  nine 
months,  in  districts  having  800  children  of  school 
age;  %nq  months,  in  distnds  having  30  children ; 
and  three  months,  in  aU  districts  containing  a 
number  less  than  30,  under  a  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure of  their  share  of  the  interest  derived  from' 
the  primaryHSchool  fund  (about  50  o&aiAper  car 
pita),  and  me  tax  of  2  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the 
property  in  the  district,  which  amounts,  on  an 
avera^,  to  about  one  dollar  per  child.  This  con- 
stitutional provision  assures  a  school  in  nearly 
every  district  in  the  state.  The  district  board 
determines  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  raised  each 
year  in  addition  to  the  statutory  two-mill  tax, 
and  primary  school  money  for  the  support  of  the 
school ;  but  taxes  for  building  purposes  must  be 
voted  by  the  district.  The  districts  are  not  com- 
pelled by  law  to  build  houses ;  but  the  greater 
portion  must  have  a  house  or  no  school,  and  few 
districts  are,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  a 
school-house.  The  district  boards  make  their  an- 
nual reports  to  the  inspectors,  bv  whom  these 
are  collated,  in  the  several  townships,  and  for- 
warded to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. AU  contracts  with  teachers  must  be  in 
writing,  and  no  public  money  can  be  legally  paid 
to  a  teacher  who  has  not  a  certificate  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  law.  All  school  officers  are  liable  to 
a  fine,  and  district  officers  to  removal,  for  delin- 
quency in  the  dischar;^  of  their  duty.  Parents 
are  liable  to  a  fine,  u  they  fail  to  send  their 
children  to  school  three  months  in  the  year, 
while  over  eight  and  imder  fourteen  years  of  age; 
but  little  respect  is  paid  to  this  law.  Districts 
having  100  children  of  school  ace,  may  have  a 
board  of  6  trustees ;  but,  since  me  enactment  of 
this  provision,  the  powers  of  all  districts  have 
been  so  enlarged  that  these  districts  —  styled 
gradjd-school  and  high-school  districts  —  have 
hardly  any  superior  privil^es,  except  that  they 
may  establish  a  high  school,  in  which  a  chaige 
may  be  made  for  tuition,  instruction  in  all  other 
departments  being  free.  A  very  small  number, 
however,  of  the  districts  (nearly  300)  organized 
under  this  law,  have  ever  charged  tuition  to  the 
resident  pupils.  These  high  schools  are,  many 
of  them,  of  a  superior  grade;  and  pupils  graduat- 
ing from  them  after  a  satisfactoiy  examination, 
are  admitted  to  the  state  university  without  re- 
examination. The  working  of  the  school  S3rstem 
is  generally  satisfactory,  except  in  regaid  to 
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supervision.  After  eight  years*  trial  of  a  county 
superintendence/,  the  state,  in  1875,  returned  to 
a  township  superintetidencyf  each  township  (not 
including  the  cities)  having  a  superintendent, 
who  examines  teachers,  grants  certificates,  and 
visits  schools.  The  present  system  of  supervision 
is  not,  however,  giving  that  satisfaction  which 
insures  its  long  continuance.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  the  supply  of  really  competent  teachers 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand  :  although  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
was  manifest  under  the  county  superintendency. 

Educational  Condition.  —  There  are  (1876) 
5,411  ungraded-school  districts,  each  employing 
a  single  teacher,  and  297  graded-school  districts 
requiring  about  2,000  teachers.  The  graded 
schools  £ive  regular  courses  of  study,  from  the 
lowest  primary  grade  to  that  of  the  senior  year 
of  the  tigh  school.  Tlie  whole  number  of  school 
buildings  in  the  state  is  5,787,  valued  in  the 
aggregate  at  ^9,115,354.  The  297  graded-school 
districts  have  539  buildings,  valued  at  35,775,790, 
showing  an  average  of  $10,716  each.  Twenty- 
five  of  these  buildings  cost  over  320,000  each,  and 
several  cost  from  350,000  to  3100,000  each. 

The  support  of  the  schools,  during  the  year 

1874 — 5,  was  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

Balance  from  preceding  year  $675,892.40 
Primary  Bchool  interest  fund     21H,036.29 

District  taxes 2.341,923.71 

Statutory  tax  (2  mills  on  $1).  50h,551.87 
Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  37.453.65 
All  other  sources 401,722.97 

Total $4,183,580.89 

Expenditures  during  the  year  1874 — 5  : 

Teachers'  salaries $1,95h,4H1.15 

Buildings 550,661 .64 

Bonded  indebtedness 398,106.41 

Other  purposes 619,112.98 

Total $3,526,302.18 

The  principal  items  of  school  statisticsy  for  the 
year  1875 — 6,  are  the  following: 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5—20) 449,181 

Number**        **       attending  school 343,981 

Number  of  teachers,  males 3,156 

females 9,120 

Total 12,276 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers,  males $51.29 

females.. ..$28.19 

Normal  Instruction. — The  state  normal  school, 
at  Ypsilanti,  was  opened  in  1 852.  Ft  is  under 
the  ^neral  supervision  of  a  board  of  education 
consisting  of  three  members,  elected  on  a  state 
ticket  for  six  years,  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  er  officio.  Ft  has  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  369,255,  the  balance  necessary  for 
its  support  being  derived  from  appropriations  by 
the  legislature.  The  value  of  its  buildings  and 
other  property  is  about  375,000.  The  annual 
current  expenses  are  nearly  325,000.  The  num- 
ber of  students,  in  1875,  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment, numbered  409,  —  187  males  and  222  fe-  | 
males;  in  the  experimental  department,  there 
were  200  pupils,  making  a  total  of  609.  AU  stu- 
dents, on  entering  the  normal  department,  are 
required  by  law  to  file  a  declaration  of  their  in-  ' 
tention  to  teach.  The  tuition  fee  is  310  per  year;  j 


but  each  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature may  appoint  two  students,  residents  of  bis 
district,  who  are  entitled  to  admission,  and  to 
receive  instruction  free  of  charge.  Many  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  diploma  of  the 
school  hcenses  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  state.  Nearly  7000  teach- 
ers have  received  instruction  in  this  school  diu^ 
ing  its  existence.  The  board  of  instructioii  con- 
sists of  a  principal  and  12  assistants. 

Secmuiary  Instruction. —  Under  this  head  may 
be  classed  high  schools  and  academies.    There 
were,  in  1874,  311  graded  schools  in  the  state 
Of  these,  144  made  reports  as  to  or^ization 
etc.,  and  84  were  reported  as  having  high-schooi 
I  departments,  with  an  aggregate  of  5,642  pupik, 
!  and,  in  1873,  303  graduates.  The  subject  of  high 
<  schools  has  assumed  unusual  interest  and  impor- 
tance in  this  state,   (1)  on  account  of  an  effoit 
recently  made  to  have  their  existence  dedared, 
by  the  courts,  illegal ;  and  (2)  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  status  as  direct  tributaries  to  the  state 
university.    The  first  effort  failed,  the  court  rul- 
ing that,  though  there  was  nothing  in  the  echo(4 
law  expressly  directing  their  estabushment,  there 
was  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  forbidding  it. 
This  decision  has  been  regarded  as  final,  not  only 
for  the  state  of  Michigan,  but  for  other  states  in 
which  the  school  law  is  so  worded  as  to  raise  & 
doubt  on  this  point.    (See  High  Schooia)   The 
peculiar  relation  of  the  public  high  schools  to  the 
state  university  is  the  result  of  an  arrangement 
by  which  high  schools  that  wish  to  be  recognized 
by  the  university  in  such  a  way  as  to  pennit 
their  graduates  to  enter  the  latter  without  further 
examination,  are  visited  and  examined  as  to 
course  of  study  and  methods  pursued,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty.     This  examination  h»t8 
one  day  for  each  school ;  and,  if  the  school  is 
rejecte  1  by  the  committje,  the  reasons  are  dis- 
tinctly stated.  If  the  school  is  accepted,  its  gndn- 
ates  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  of  the 
university  without  examination.     This  method 
facilitates  their  admission  only,  their  continuance 
dependinjf  entirely  upon  their  i)roficiency,  which 
is  tested  by  the  usual  term  examination.    The 
effect  upon  the  hich  schools  has  been  beneficial 
by  raising  the  ^^rade  of  scholarship  for  graduates, 
and  by  maintaining  the  schools  on  that  higher 
level  produced  by  the  dignity  of  their  positicm 
as  stepping  stones  to  the  university.  In  the  latter, 
the  direct  effect  has  been  uniformity  of  schohu'- 
ship,  and  a  decrease  of  necessary  watchfulness 
on  the  i)art  of  professors  and  tutors,  for  individ- 
ual deficiencies.     Though,  by  the  old  method, 
there  may  have  been,  in  individual  cases,  greater 
proficiency  at  the  time  of  admission,  the  great 
diversity  of  attainment  shown  by  membere  of 
the  same  class  was  likely  to  be  maintained  to 
the  end  of  the  college  course,  and  the  diplomas 
given  to  graduates  had,  therefore,  widely  difftr- 
ent  values.    By  the  new  method,  uniformity  of 
attainment,  by  being  insisted  on  at  an   earlier 
period,  produa*s   uniformity  of  attainment  at 
graduation.    I'his  plan,  though  r^;arded  at  first 
with  misgiving,  if  not  positive  disfavcnr,  is  gradu- 
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Ally  woridng  its  way  to  general  approTaL  Those 
more  immediately  interested  in  it  and  best  capa- 
ble of  judging  of  its  effects — the  teachers  of  the 
schools,  and  the  faculty  of  the  university —  r^ard 
its  success  in  the  near  future  as  assui'ed.  The 
private  schools  of  the  state  are  reported  by  the 
present  superintendent  of  instruction  as  "few 
and  feeble,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  our  free 
public  schools."  The  number  reported  in  1873 
was  133,  with  6,761  pupils.  This  is  thought  to 
be  much  below  the  actual  number.  Business 
-colleges  exist  in  several  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
13  being  reported  in  1874,  with  32  instructors 
and  1,506  students.  Of  the  latter,  196  are  fe- 
males. 

Denominational  and  Parochial  Schools.  — 
These  institutions  are  not  numerous.  A  few  are 
reported  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  managed 
by  Catholics  and  GUirman  Lutherans,  where  in- 
struction is  given  to  a  few  thousand  children,  but 
A  vast  majonty  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
Btate  find  their  only  source  of  education  in  the 
public  schools. 

Superior  Instrudion. — The  names  etc.  of  tiie 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  contained  in 
the  following  table.  For  further  information 
in  regard  to  them,  see  the  respective  titles. 


NAME 


.Vhcn 

Religious 

Location 

bund- 

denomina- 

ed 

tion 

Adrian 

1859 

M.  £pi8. 

Albion 

1861 

M.  EpiB. 

Battle  Creek 

1876 

Advent. 

Benzonift 

1865 

Cong. 

HiUfldale 

1855 

F.  W.  Bap. 
Ref.(D*ch) 

HoUand  City 

1863 

Kalamazoo 

1855 

Bap. 

Olivet 

1858 

Con.  k  Pr. 

Ann  Arbor 

1841 

Non-sect. 

Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Battle  Creek  College — 
Grand  Traverse  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College.. 

University  of  Michigan 

In  none  of  these  institutions  is  any  distinction 
as  to  sex  made  in  the  admission  of  pupils ;  but 
there  are,  besides,  several  institutions  specially  for 
the  education  of  females,  among  which  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  the  foUowing :  Michigan 
Female  Seminary,  at  Kalamazoo,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Presbyterians,  was  organized  in 
1867.  and  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  cele- 
brated Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  in  Mass.  Its  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  $70,000,  and  its  annual  income 
is  about  $10,000.  The  Young  Ladies'  Seminary 
and  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Monroe,  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  has  been 
in  operation  about  30  years.  It  holds  property 
valued  at  $40,000.  It  has  a  regular  coUe^ 
course,  besides  post-eraduate  courses.  Music, 
drawing,  painting,  and  the  modem  languages  are 
taught.  Degrees  are  conferred  as  in  colleges  for 
young  men.  The  number  of  instructors  is  8;  and 
the  number  of  students,  in  1875,  was  103. 

Prcfessional  and  Scientific  Instruction.  — 
ITiere  are  two  institutions  for  this  kind  of  in- 
struction,—  the  State  Agricultural  CoU^  at 
Lansing,  and  the  Detroit  Medical  College.  Near- 
ly all  the  institutions,  however,  enumerated  under 
superior  instruction  have  departments  in  which 
professional  or  scientific  instruction  is  given.  The 
Agricultural  College  of  Michigan  was  the  first 
state  institution  of  its  kind  established  in  the 


United  States.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in 
1855,  it  came  into  existence  and  was  opened  for 
students  in  the  spring  of  1857.  Until  recently, 
it  has  been  supported  wholly  by  appropriations 
from  the  state  treasury,  aside  from  $56,320  real- 
ized from  appropriated  state  lands.  The  appropri- 
ations from  the  state  treasury  for  tlie  college,  up 
to  the  present  time,  amount  to  $397,787.  llie 
farm  consists  of  676  acres,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Cedar  river,  three  miles  distant  from  the 
capital  of  the  state;  and  300  acres  are  under  cul- 
tivation, '^rhe  property  of  the  coUege  is  valued  at 
$250,000.  The  agricultural  land  grant  by  Con- 
gress, in  1862,  gave  Michigan  240,000  acres.  From 
this  has  been  realized  $228,933,  and  the  portion 
yet  unsold  is  valued  at  $496,543.  These  avails 
go  into  the  state  treasury  and  constitute  a  perma- 
nent fund,  on  which  the  state  pays  7  per  cent. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during 
the  past  year  (1875—6)  was  120.  The  students 
receive  board  and  lodging  at  the  institution  at 
cost,  which  is  about  $2.60  pr  week ;  but,  quite 
one  half  of  this  expense  is  met  by  allowances 
granted  the  students  for  manual  labor  performed. 
Tuition  is  free,  and  the  incidental  fees  are  a  mere 
trifle.  The  faculty  and  other  officers  number  14. 
The  control  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a  board 
of  agriculture,  the  members  of  which  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
The  governor  of  the  state  and  the  president  of 
the  college  are  members,  ex  officio. 

Special  Instruction. — The  State  Public  School 
at  Coldwater,  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a 
school  and  an  asylum.  The  object  is  to  educate 
the  dependent  children  from  the  poor-houses. 
It  originated  in  1871,  when  a  state  appropriation 
of  $30,000  was  made,  and  three  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  eflFect.  A  gift  of 
20  acres  in  the  town  of  Coldwater  and  of  $25,000 
towards  the  buildings,  led  to  its  location  at  that 
place,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $38,000  by  the  l^islature.  The 
plan  of  the  buildings  consists  of  a  large  central 
edifice,  and  surrounding  cottages  for  the  home 
residence  of  the  children.  It  receives  children 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years  from  the 
county  poor-houses,  and  provides  for  and  edu- 
cates them  till  good  homes  are  found  for  them. 
They  are  strictly  the  wards  of  the  state  till  21 
years  of  age.  There  is  an  agent  in  each  county 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  those  who  are  in- 
dentured to.  or  adopted  by,  individuals,  and,  in 
case  of  any  violation  of  the  terms  of  indenture, 
to  return  them  to  the  school.  The  school  was 
opened  in  1874,  with  nearly  200  children ;  the 
number,  in  September  1875,  was  171.  The  num- 
ber of  officers  is  18  consisting  of  a  superintend- 
ent, teachers,  matrons,  etc.  The  aim  of  the  insti- 
tution is,  to  give  a  fair  elementary  education. 
Since  its  estabushment,  the  legislature  has  made 
appropriations  for  its  support  to  the  amount  of 
$187,565.— The  State  Reform  School,  at  Lan- 
sing, was  established,  in  1856,  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing,  if  possible,  from  a  life  of  crime,  chil- 
dren and  youths  convicted  of  offenses  against  the 
law.    It  receives  boys  of  from  10  to  16  years  <rf 
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age,  and  is  strictly  an  industrial  school.  It  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  control,  consisting  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  aunual  appropriations  from  the  state 
treasury,  and  the  earnings  of  the  inmates.  Five 
hours  of  each  day  are  spent  in  school ;  and  four, 
in  manual  labor.  The  officers  are  a  superintend- 
ent and  an  assistant,  and  3  teachers,  besides  over- 
seers of  the  farm  and  shops.  The  annual  ex- 
penses are  from  $25,000  to  $30,000.  The  school 
has  at  present  220  inmates.  Over  1,600  bojs 
have  been  cared  for  by  the  institution  since  its 
establishment. — The  Michigan  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Bh'nd,  was  organized  at 
Flint  in  1854.  About  94  acres  are  contained 
in  the  grounds  and  the  farm  connected  with 
them.  It  is  managed  by  a  principal,  steward, 
matron,  assistant  matron,  physician,  and  1 7  teach- 
ers in  all  departments,  with  a  few  minor  assist- 
ants. In  addition  to  the  usual  mental  instruction 
given  in  such  institutions,  the  pupils  are  trained 
m  mechanical  and  industrial  occupations.  In 
some  of  these  departments  the  sale  of  wares  pro- 
duced has  more  than  paid  expenses,  and  the  sur- 
plus has  been  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  libra- 
ry. About  200  inmates  were  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  1874. 

The  educational  joumah  published  in  the  state 
are.  The  Michigan  Teacher^  a  monthly,  published 
at  Kalamazoo,  and  The  School^  a  monthly,  pub- 
lished in  Ypsilanti.  The  publication  of  the 
former  was  l^gun  nearly  20  years  ago.  Both  are 
ably  edited,  and  have  a  very  genend  circulation 
in  the  state. 

MICHIGAN,  University  of,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
owing  its  foundation  to  a  srant  by  Congress,  in 
1826,  of  two  township  of  land,  to  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  was  established  by  a  legislative  act, 
March  18.,  1837,  and  was  first  opened  for  stu- 
dents, Sept.  20.,  1842.  It  is  a  part  of  the  public 
educational  system  of  the  state,  and  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  resents,  elected  by  popular  vote, 
each  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  Under  certain 
conditions,  the  graduates  of  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  state  are  admitted  without 
examination.  The  university  comprises  the  de- 
partments of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts 
(including  tha  school  of  mines,  organized  in  1875) ; 
the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery,  organ- 
ized in  1850;  the  department  of  law,  1859  ;  the 
homoeopathic  medic^  coUe^.  1875,  and  the 
dental  college,  1875.  Each  of  these  departments 
and  colleges  has  its  special  faculty  of  instruc- 
tion, having  charge  also  of  its  management. 
The  University  Senate  is  composed  of  all  the 
faculties,  and  considers  questions  of  common 
interest  and  importance  to  tiiem  all.  The  de- 
partment of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  em- 
braces six  regular  courses  of  four  y^ars  each, 
and  two  shorter  special  courses.  The  regular 
courses,  with  the  degrees  that  are  conferred,  upon 
their  completion,  are  as  follows :  classical  ^Bach- 
elor of  Arts),  scientific  (Bachelor  of  Science), 
Latin  and  scientific  (Bacnelor  of  Philosophy), 
Greek  and  scientific  (Bachelor  of  Philosophy), 
civil  engineering  (Civu  Engineer),  mining  engi- 


neering (Mining  Engineer).  A  fuU  couree  in  at^ 
chitecture  and  design  was  opened  in  1876.  The 
special  courses  are  one  in  analytical  chemistnr, 
and  one  in  pharmacy.  On  the  completion  of 
a  two  years'  course  in  pharmacy,  the  degree 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  conferred.  Stu- 
dents may  also  pursue  selected  studies  for  anj 
,  period  not  less  tnan  one  term.  PostgraduAte 
courses  are  provided,  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts,  of  Philosophy,  or  of  Science, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  as  well  as  for  those 
not  candidates  for  a  second  degree.  After  1 877, 
the  master  8  d^rees  are  not  to  be  conferred  'nn 
course."'  The  technical  courses  of  the  depart- 
ment of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  are 
grouped  together  and  known  as  the  Polytechnic 
School.  The  regular  courses  in  the  proiessional 
departments  are  for  two  years.  Botn  sexes  are 
admitted  to  all  the  departments;  but  the  courses 
of  lectures  for  women,  in  the  medical  depart- 
ments, are  distinct  from  those  for  men.  The  only 
chai^  made  by  the  university  are  to  residents 
in  Michigan,  an  admission  fee  of  $10,  and  the 
annual  payment  of  $15;  to  those  who  come  from 
other  states  or  countries,  an  admission  fee  of 
$25,  and  the  annual  payment  of  $20.  The  num- 
ber of  instructors  and  students  in  the  different 
departments,  in  1875 — 6,  was  as  follows : 

Departments                Inatmctora  Students 

Literature,  etc.                        31  452 

Law                                          6  S21 

Medicine  and  surgery             10  312 

Dental  college                          3  20 

Homceopathio  med.  college      2  24 

Total,  deducting  repetitions    49  1,127 

The  students  in  the  department  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts  were  cUssified  as  follows : 
resident  graduates,  1 5 ;  in  the  rcHgular  classes,  339; 
in  selected  studies,  19 ;   in  pharmacnr,  79.    Of 
these,  149  were  in  the  Polytechnic  Sdbool.  TTw 
university  grounds  embrace  44^  acres,  and  con- 
tain an  astronomical  observatory;  a  central  build- 
ing, called  University  Hall,  for  the  depar^oit 
of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts;    ouildings 
for  the  departments  of  law  and  medicine;  a 
hospital ;  a  chemical  laboratory ;  and  residences 
for  the  pfresident  and  the  professors.  The  obeor- 
atory,  erected  by  citizens  of  Detroit,  was  opened 
in  1854,  and  is  supplied  with  the  most  appro?ed 
instruments,    llie  university  museund  containa 
valuable  and  constantly  increasing  collectionB, 
illustrative  of  natural  science,  ethnology,  art, 
history^  agriculture,  anatomy,  and  materia  med- 
ica.    The  geological,  zoological,  and  botanica} 
cabinets  together  are  estimated  to  contain  about 
57,250  entnes  and  255,000  specimens.    The  li- 
braries accessible  to  the  students  contain  about 
31,000  volumes.    TTie  university  fund,  being  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  univereity  lands, 
amounts  to  about  $550,000.    It  is  held  in  ^ust 
by  the  state,  which  pays  interest  thereon  at  tlie 
rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum.    The  present  an- 
nual income  of  the  university  amounts  to  neari/ 
$120,000. 

Previous  to  1852,  under  the  reenladons  then 
in  force,  there  was  no  president  of  uie  umveiatjr- 
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SiDoe  that  time,  the  office  has  been  filled  as  fol- 
lows :  Heniy  P.  Tappan,  D.  D.,  1852—63; 
Erastus  O.  Haven,  D.l).,  1863—9;  Henry  S. 
Frieze,  LL.  D.  (acting),  1869—71 ;  James  B. 
Angell,  LL.  D.,  appointed  in  1871  and  still  (1876) 
in  office. 

MIDDLEBUBT  COIJ:.EGE,  at  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  founded  in  1800,  though  not  denomi- 
national by  its  charter,  is  under  the  direction 
of  Congregationalists.  The  grounds,  embracing 
about  30  acres,  occupy  a  commanding  eminence. 
It  has  productive  funds  to  the  amount  of 
8180,000,  a  librwy  of  more  than  12,000  volumes, 
and  valuable  cabinets  of  natural  history.  The 
cost  of  tuition  is  945  per  annum.  There  are 
several  scholarships,  b^des  other  beneficiary 
funds,  for  the  aid  of  needy  students.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  8  instructors  and  53  students.  Ac- 
cording to  the  triennial  catalogue  of  1871,  there 
were  1,160  alumni,  of  whom  721  were  living. 
Of  the  whole  number  481  (274  living)  became 
dergpien.  The  presidents  have  been  as  follows : 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  S.  T.  D.,  1800— 
1809  ;  the  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  S.  T.  D.,  1810—17; 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  S.  T.  D.,  18ia— 39  ;  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Labaree,  S.  T.  D.,  L  L  D.,  1840 
— 66 ;  the  Rev.  Harvey  Dennison  Kitchel,  S.  T. 
D.,  1866—1875 ;  and  the  Rev.  Calvin  B.  Hulbert, 
D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent,  elected  in  1875. 

MILITABT  SCHOOLS.  Special  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  armv  officers  now  exist 
in  all  European  countries,  though  they  are  of 
comparatively  modem  orimn.  The  first  military 
school  in  France  was  established  by  Louis  XV., 
at  Vincennes,  in  1751.  It  was,  soon  after,  re- 
moved to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris,  but  it  has 
long  ceased  to  exist  as  an  institution  for  instruc- 
tion. The  Special  Military  School  of  St.  Cyr, 
near  Versailles,  was  founded  by  Bonaparte  in 
1802,  and,  for  the  first  few  years,  was  located  at 
Fontainebleau.  Candidates  are  admitted  by 
competitive  examination,  and  must  be  between 
17  and  20,  or,  if  from  the  army,  not  over  25 
years  of  age.  llie  course  is  for  two  years,  and 
embraces  geography,  German,  literature, drawing, 
legislation*  and  administration,  hygiene,  topog- 
raphy, military  art  and  history,  artillery,  for- 
tification, and  militanr  exercises.  The  pupils 
pass  either  to  the  Staff  School,  in  Pans,  the 
Cavalry  School,  at  Saumur,  or  to  the  army  as 
sub-lieutenants  of  infantry.  ITie  St.  (vvr  School 
has  about  700  pupils.  The  Polytechnic  School, 
in  Paris,  opened  m  1794,  and  organized  by  I^a 
Place  in  1799,  though  not  speciafiy  military  in 
character,  affords  theoretical  instruction  in  vari- 
ous military  and  related  branches.  There  are 
also  the  Artillery  and  Engineers'  School,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, for  officers;  for  the  education  of 
officers,  the  artillery  schools  at  Valence  and 
Nimes,  the  School  for  Non-commissioned  In- 
fantry Officers,  at  Camp  d'Avor ; — also  the  Mil- 
itary Orphan  School,  at  La  Flkihe,  the  Military 
School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  in  Paris,  the 
Military  Pyrotechnic  School,  in  Bour^,  and  the 
Normal  School  for  Gymnastics,  in  Vmcennes. — 
In  Great  Britain,  the  most  noted  institutions 


are  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  at  Woolwich, 
founded  in  1741,  and  the  Royal  Military  College, 
at  Sandhurst,  founded  in  1799.  The  former  is 
intended  for  officers  of  the  artillery  and  engineers. 
The  course  is  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  em- 
braces mathematics,  elementary  chemistry  and 
physics,  French  or  German,  military  drawing 
and  reconnoissonce,  fortification,  artillery,  mil- 
itary history  and  geo^phy,  drills,  and  exercises. 
Candidates  are  admitted  by  competitive  exam- 
ination, and  must  be  between  16  and  18  years 
of  age.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  200. 
'I  he  college  at  Sandhurst  is  intended  for  officers 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantiy.  Admission  is  by 
competitive  examination.  The  course  is  for  one 
year,  and  embraces  the  elements  of  tactics,  in- 
fantry and  field-artillery  drill,  the  regulations 
and  orders  of  the  army,  accounts  and  correspond- 
ence, gymnastics,  nding,  regimental  interior 
economy,  military  topography  and  reconnois- 
sauce,  field  fortincation  and  the  elements  of 
permanent  fortification,  and  military  law.  There 
are  250  students.  The  Staff  College;  at  the  same 
place,  for  the  instruction  of  staff  officers,  former- 
ly the  senior  department  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  is  now  a  distinct  institution.  The  course 
is  for  two  years,  and  embraces  French,  German, 
or  Hindoostanee,  military  administration  and  law, 
fortification  and  field  engineering,  geology,  mil- 
itary art,  history  and  geography,  artillery,  riding, 
topography,  reamnoissancey  and  military  teleg-  , 
raphy  and  signaling.  Admission  here,  also,  is 
by  competitive  examination,  open  to  officers 
of  all  arms  who  have  served  five  years.  The 
number  of  students  is  40.  Besides  these  insti- 
tutions, may  be  mentioned  the  Royal  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  at  Chatham,  the  School  of 
Gunnery,  at  Shoeburyness,  the  School  of  Mus- 
ketry, at  Hythe,  the  Military  Medical  School,  in 
London,  and  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military 
School,  in  Dublin. —  In  Germany,  military  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  following  institutions : 
for  officers,  Uie  war  academies  in  Berlin  and 
Munich  (for  higher  scientific  education,  especial- 
ly for  the  general  staff) ;  for  the  education  of 
officers,  the  united  artillery  and  engineers'  schools 
in  Berlin  and  Munich,  the  war  schools  at  Pots- 
dam, Erfurt,  Neisse,  Engers,  Kassel,  Hanover, 
Anclam  (Prussia),  Metz  (Lorraine),  and  Munich 
(Bavaria),  the  Prussian,  the  Bavarian,  and  the 
Saxon  cadet  corps ;  six  schools  for  the  education 
of  non-commissioned  officers ;  also  the  Medico- 
Sui^cal  Frederick  William  Institute,  the  Med- 
ico-Surgical Military  Academy  in  Berlin,  the  Mil- 
itary Veterinary  School  in  the  same  place ;  the 
musketry  schools  at  Spandau  and  Augsburg,  the 
School  of  Gunnery,  tiie  Superior  Pyrotechnic 
School,  and  the  Central  Gymnastic  institution 
in  Berlin  ;  and  the  military  riding  institutes  in 
Hanover,  Dresden,  and  Munich. — In  Prussia,  the 
senior  cadet  school  is  in  Berlin,  and  to  this  the 
junior  cadet  schools  are  preparatory.  The  usual 
course  is  for  four  years  in  the  junior  schools, 
and  two  years  in  the  senior  school,  from  which 
the  pupils  pass  to  a  war  school,  though  some 
remain  an  additional  year  in  the  senior  cadet 
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school.  There  is  an  examination  for  admission 
to  the  junior  schools,  and  to  the  senior  school  for 
those  who  have  not  passed  through  the  junior 
schools.  The  age  of  admission  to  the  junior 
schools  is  about  10  years;  to  the  senior,  about  1 5. 
In  the  former,  the  course  embraces  arithmetic, 
elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  German  gram- 
mar and  composition,  1^'rench,  Latin,  Bible  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  drawing,  writing,  his- 
tory, drill,  gymnastics,  fencing,  and  dancing :  in 
the  latter,  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  drill, 
fencing,  imitative  drawing,  Latin,  German, 
French,  history,  military  drawing,  religious  in- 
struction, riding,  and  gymnastics.  For  the  ad- 
ditional year,  the  branches  are  topography,  mil- 
itary service  and  correspondence,  science  of  arms, 
militaiy  exercises,  fortification,  tactics,  military 
surveying  and  drawing,  French,  etc.  Each  junior 
school  has  about  200  pupils;  and  the  senior 
school,  about  TOO.  The  war  schools  are  intended 
for  officers  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  as 
preparatory  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers' 
School,  llie  course  is  for  about  nine  months, 
and  embraces  musketry  practice,  tactics,  science 
of  arms,  riding,  fencing,  fortification,  miUtary 
surveying  and  drawing,  gymnastics,  manual  of 
the  piece  in  artillery,  drill  in  infantry  exercises, 
with  about  six  weeks'  field  exercise  in  applied 
tactics,  recon  noissance^  &nd  surveying.  The  War 
Academy  is  intended  for  the  education  of  officers 
for  the  staff,  as  military  instructors,  and  for 
other  high  duties.  Candidates  are  admitted  by 
competitive  examination,  open  to  officers  of  all 
arms  of  three  years'  active  service.  The  course 
is  for  three  years,  and  embraces  French,  Rus- 
sian, military  hygiene  and  law,  general,  physical, 
and  militaiT  geography,  tactics,  history  of  liter- 
ature, geodesy,  mathematics,  science  of  arms, 
history  of  the  art  of  war,  fortification,  military 
administration,  history,  surveying,  art  of  siege, 
chemistry,  staff  duty,  physics,  with  practical  field 
instruction  in  staff  duty,  surveying,  field-sketch- 
ing, etc.  There  are  about  275  students  in  this 
institution.  The  military  schools  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries  are  similar,  in  their  general  feat- 
ures, to  those  already  described.— In  Austria- 
Hungary,  there  are  the  following:  for  officers,  the 
War  School  (for  the  general  staff) ,  the  higher  Ar- 
tillery and  the  Higher  Engineering  Course,  the 
Preparatory  Course  for  Candidates  for  the  Artil- 
lery Staff,  the  Central  Infantry  Course,  the  Intend- 
ancy  Course  (affording  a  preparation  for  the  mili- 
tary intendancy),  all  in  Vienna,  and  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Landwehr-Cavalry  School,  at  Jasz- 
bereny ;  for  the  education  of  officers,  the  Mil- 
itary Academy,  in  Wiener-Neustadt  (for  infantry 
and  cavalry),  the  Technical  Military  Academy, 
in  Vienna  (for  the  artillery  and  engineers),  the 
Ludovica  Academy,  in  Buda-Pesth  (for  the  Hun- 
garian I^andwehr);  preparatory  to  the  academies, 
the  Military  Superior  Real  School,  in  Weiss- 
kirchen,  the  military  inferior  real  schools  at  St. 
Polten  and  GUns  ;  the  Military  Medical  Course 
and  the  Militanr  Riding  Institute,  in  Vienna. — 
The  Russian  Institutions  are  as  follows :  for 
officers,  the  Nicholas  Academy  (for  the  general 


staff),  the  Michael  Artillery  Academy,  the  Nidi- 
olas  Engineering  Academy,  the  Mihtanr  Jurid- 
ical Academy,  all  in  St.  Petersburg;   for  the 
education  of  officers,  six  war  schools  (two  for  in- 
fantry, and  one  each  for  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
engineers  in  St.  Petersbuiv,  and  one  for  infantiy 
in  Moscow),  the  imperial  Page  Corps,  in  St 
Petersburg,  the  Finnish  Cadet  Corps,  in  HelsiDg- 
fors,  eleven  infantry,  two  cavalry,  and  four  Coft- 
I  sack  schools  for  young  noblemen  ;  as  preparatcny 
institutions,  17  military  gymnasia  and  9  militaiy 
progymnasia ; — for  special  instruction,  the  Mil- 
itary l^w   School,  tne   Military  Topographical 
School,  the  Preparatory  School  for  the  Guards, 
the  Military  Sui^cal  School,  the  Technical  and 
Pyrotechnic  School,  all  in  St.  Petersburo.  and  two 
gunsmithery  schools. — Italy  has  the  Allowing: 
for  officers,  the  War  School,  in  Turin  (for  the  hi^ 
est  instruction  and  the  general  staff),  the  Ajtil- 
lery  and  P^gineers'  School,  at  the  same  place ; 
for  the  education  of  officers,  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, in  Ihirin  (for  the  artillery  and  engineers), 
the  Military  School,  in  Modena  (for  infantiy  and 
cavalry);  as  preparatory  institutions  to  the  Mil- 
itary Academy  and  Military  School,  the  nailitaiy 
coU^es,  in  Naples,  Milan,  and  Florence;  also 
the  Normal  Infantry  School,  in  Parma,  and  the 
Normal  (^avalry  School,  in  Pinerolo. — Besidei 
the  schools  for  officers  of  the  character  already 
indicated,  there  are  in  nearly  eveiy  European 
country  regimental  or  battalion  schools  for  the 
instruction   of    privates    or    non-commissioDed 
officers  in  the  common  branches  of  leainii^.— 
In  Brazil,  military  instruction  is  given  in  reg- 
imental schools,  for  training  non-commission^ 
officers ;  preparatory  schools ;  the  Militaiy  Schod, 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  the  Depot  of  Artilleiy  Ap- 
prentices, in  the  same  place ;  the  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  School  of  the  Province  of  Sao  Fetro 
do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  and  the  General  (irnt- 
nery  School  of  Campo  Grande. — In  the  Militaiy 
Academy,  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1802, 
the  United  States  has  an  institution  second  to 
none  of  its  kind  in  the  world.   The  oiganizatioo. 
course,  etc.,  are  described  under  the  appro[mte 
title.     (See  West  Point.)      There  is  alao  an 
Artillery  School  at  Fortress  Monroe,  organized 
in  1867.    The  act  of  Congress  of  1862,  donatii^ 
land  to  the  states  for  the  establishment  of  a^ 
cultural  and  mechanical  ooU^es,  includes  mibta- 
ry  tactics  among  the  branches  to  be  tau^t  in 
those  institutions.    An  act  of  1866  authorixeB 
the  president  to  detail  officers  of  experience  to 
act  as  professors  of  military  science  in  instito- 
tions  of  learning,  having  over  150  male  students. 
A  number  of  institutions  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.    By  the  same  act  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  instruction  of  enlisted  men 
in  the  common  English  branches  of  educHtioa  at 
every  post,  garrison,  or  permanent  camp    In 
nearly  every  military  department,    there  are 
schools  for  instruction  in  military  signaling  and 
telegraphy.      A  number  of  academies  or  h^ 
schools  in  the   United    States    are    oigani^ 
upon  military  principles,  in  imitation  of  ^Veet 
Point,  daily  drill  beiiig  roqtdied  of  the  popik 
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Some  of  these  are  designed  for  boys  not  ame- 
nable to  the  milder  discipline  of  the  ordinaiy 
flchooLi.    Several  institutions  providing  instruc- 
tion of  a  collegiate  grade,  in  classics,  modem 
languages,  and  scientiiic  branches,  have  a  similar 
organization.     Of  these  the  principal,  having 
separate  articles  in  this  work,  are  as  foUows : 
the  Kentucky  Military  Institute,  at  Farmdale, 
Ky. ;    Louisiana    Htate   University,    at    Baton 
Kouge,  La. ;  Norwich  University,  at  Northfield, 
Vt. ;  Pennsylvania  Militair  Aaidemy,  at  Ches- 
ter, Pa. ;  Texas  Military  Institute,  at  Austin, 
Tex. ;  and  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lex- 
ington, Va. — wn.  Hazen,  in  contrasting  (1872) 
the  French  and  Prussian  system  of  military  edu- 
cation, renutrks  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
French  officers  are  of  necessity  educated  men, 
while,  in  Prussia,  all  must  be.    In  the  French 
^hools,  there  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  moral 
control ;  while,  in  Prussia,  the  opposite  is  true. 
In  France,  the  great  lack  of  a  good  preparatory 
education  is  loumy  complained  of,  and  the  almost 
total  neglect  of  mathematical  subjects  in  the 
special  schools  is  noticeable ;  while  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  drawing  and  all  practical  subjects 
of  a  military  character.    In  the  French  system, 
the  entire  school  course  is  given  before  service 
is  seen;  but,  in  Prussia,  a  certain  amount  of 
actual  service  must  precede  any  theoretical  course 
at  the  schools;  nor  is  there  in  France,  t^  in 
Prussia,  any  provision  for  recognizing,  utilizing, 
and  educating  the  talent  of  young  men  who 
have,  by  a  few  years'  service,  developed  mental 
superioritv.    In  Prussia,  nothing  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  connection  between  the  military  and 
civil  education  of  the  country.    The  competitive 
system  is  almost  universally  objected  to,  and 
mathematics  are  thought  worthy  of  attention  up 
to  the  highest  grades  only  by  those  of  peculiar 
aptness.    The  Academy,  which  gives  a  superior 
eaucation  to  the  first  men  of  the  army,  is  of 
great  merit  and  usefulness.    The  greatest  pos- 
sible care  is  bestowed  upon  methods  of  study  and 
instruction ;  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
system  is  the  attention  paid  to  forming  and  dis- 
ciplining the  mind  ana  encouraging  habits  of 
reflection.  The  education  is  eminently  practical. — 
In  reference  to  West  Point  he  says  :  "After  see- 
ing much  of  the  best  European  armies,  I  believe 
that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  our  war,  our  little 
r^ular  army  was  officered  by  better  technical 
sokliers  than  any  army  in  the  world ;  and  this 
I  believe  to  be  due  to  West  Poinf^^ee  II. 
Barnard,  Military  Education;  an  Account  of 
JnstUutions/or  Militwry  Education  in  France^ 
Prussia^  Attstriaj  Russia,  Sardinia,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  England,  and  the   United  Slates 

i2  vols.). — A  list  of  the  military  schools  of  all 
iluropean  States  is  given  by  Brachelli,  Die 
Staaten  Europa^s  (1875).-.See  Gen.  W.  B.  Ha- 
zen, U.  8.  A.,  77ie  School  and  the  Army  in  Oer- 
many  and  France. 

MILTON,  John,  a  celebrated  English  poet, 
l)om  in  London,  Dec.  9.,  1608;  died  there  Nov.  8., 
1674.  His  father,  beins  disinherited  on  chang- 
ing his  religion  —  whidi  had  been  the  Roman 


Catholic, — followed  the  profession  of  a  scrivener, 
bv  which,  we  are  told,  he  "got  a  plentiful  estate.^ 
Young  Milton  was  carefully  educated.  A  private 
tutor  gave  him  instruction  in  Latin,  and  perhaps 
in  (jreek,  and  imbued  his  mind  with  a  love  for 
poetry,  and  the  writing  of  Latin  and  English 
verse.  He  next  iiassed  to  St.  Paul's  School,  where 
he  was  prepared  for  C'hrifit's  College,  Cambridge, 
which  he  entered  in  1625.  Here,  for  seven  years, 
he  devoted  himself,  with  jsreat  assiduity,  to  such 
studies  as  would  fit  him  tot  a  career  of  author- 
ship instead  of  the  usual  one  of  a  profession,  all 
desire  for  which  he  had  abandoned.  At  this 
time,  his  singular  personal  beauty  and  intellectu- 
al independence  made  him  a  marked  character 
among  nis  fellow  collegians.  On  leaving  Cam- 
brid^,  in  1632,  he  spent  five  years  in  study  and 
reading,  chiefly  classical,  and  the  composition  of 
poetry,  llie  most  beautiful  of  his  shorter  poems 
were  written  at  this  period  of  his  life.  In  1637, 
he  set  out  upon  his  travels,  visiting  France  and 
Italy,  in  botn  of  which  countries  he  formed  1^ 
acquaintance  of  men  eminent  in  science  and 
literature.  Paris,  Florence  and  Borne  were 
among  the  places  visited  by  him  at  this  time;  and 
Grotius  and  Galileo,  among  the  acauaintanoes 
thus  formed.  On  receiving  word  of  tine  struggle 
impending  between  the  people  of  England  and 
the  king,  he  abandoned  further  travel,  and  hast- 
ened home.  For  several  vears,  his  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  to  which 
he  contributed  many  pamphlets,  which  estab- 
lished not  only  his  great  ability  as  a  controver- 
sialist, but  bis  mastery  of  vigorous  and  eloquent 
English  prose.  In  1643,  he  was  married;  but, 
within  a  month,  a  separation  took  place,  owing 
to  incompatibility  of  temper.  This  led  to  an  at- 
tempt on  his  part  to  change  the  law  relating  to 
marriage,  in  the  course  of  which  he  publi^ed 
some  of  the  the  most  famous  of  his  prose  pam- 
phlets. In  1644,  he  published  his  Tractate  on 
Education  and  his  Arecpagitica,  a  Speech  /or 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  in  1645,  a 
reconciliation  took  place  between  him  and  his 
wife  ;  and,  for  several  years,  he  resided  in  Lon- 
don, devoting  himself  to  literature.  About  1 654, 
he  became  totally  blind,  the  malady  being  hast- 
ened by  his  zeal  in  writing  a  defense  of  the  people 
of  England  against  tl  e  usurpations  of  the  king. 
His  wife  dymg  in  1652,  or  1653,  he  marrira 
again  in  1656,  and  again  in  1663.  About  1665, 
he  completed  Paradise  Lost  and  began  Paradise 
Regained,  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  domestic  disquiet,  obloquy,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  the  defeat  of  the  public  measures  and 
principles  he  had  labored  so  long  to  establish. 
The  prominence  accorded  to  Milton  by  educa- 
tionists rests  principally  upon  his  Tractate  on 
Education,  addressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Samuel  Hartlib  (q.  v.).  In  this  tractate  is  pre- 
sented Milton's  view  of  ^'a  complete  and  generous 
education,  to  fit  a  man  to  perform  jusSy,  skill- 
fully, and  magnanimouly  all  the  offices,  both 
private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  His  first 
mjunction  is  ''  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and 
ground  about  it  fit  for  an  academy,  and  big 
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enough  to  lodge  120  persons,  whereof  20  or 
thereabouts  may  be  attendants,  all  under  the 
government  of  one  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert 


eign  travel,  are  recommended  to  supplemoit  the 
studies  and  exercises  of  the  academy.  Lastly,  the 
students'  food  should  be  *'phun,  healthful,  aod 


sufficient,  and  ability  either  to  do  all,  or  wisely  moderate,**  and  served  in  the  same  bouse.    The 

to  direct  and  oversee  it  done."  Such  an  academy  proper  age  in  which  to  pursue  this  curriculam  e 

is  to  be  both  "school  and  university"  —  the  sole  from  the  12th  to  the  21st  year.    It  will  be  eeen 

place  of  instruction  for  the  youth  it  contains,  from  this  synopsis,  that  Milton's  view  of  a  libenl 

from  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the  time  education  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  vhfxA- 

when  they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  mature  life,  men  of  his  day,  in  its  estimate  of  the  classicB  and 

Their  studies,  their  exercise,  and  their  diet  are  natural  science ;  while,  in  many  respects,  it  ex- 

separately  considered.    For  the  first,  grammar  is  oeeds  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  most  advaDcd 

to  be  used  as  an  introduction,  giving  special  at-  educators  of  the  present  time.  The  period  of  child- 

tention  to  the  practical  use  of  it,  as  m  correct  hood,  which  is  now  claiming  so  much  of  the  at- 

pronunciation  and  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  tention  of  the  educators  throughout  the  civilized 


most  commonlv  used.  Advantage,  also,  should 
be  taken  to  cultivate  indirectly  me  mond  sense 
by  the  use,  as  text-books,  of  such  works  as  have 
become  classics.  For  this  he  recommends  several 
in  the  Greek  language.  He  attaches  great  im- 
portance, also,  to  the  personal  magnetism  of  the 
teacher,  as  a  means  for  inciting  his  pupils  to  an 
**  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor."  Arithmetic  is  to 
be  taught  at  this  period;  and,  shortly  after, 
geometiy.  In  the  evening,  the  instruction  is  to  be 
moral  only.  The  next  step  is  the  study  of  agri- 
culture, as  found  in  the  writings  of  Cato,  Varro, 
and  Columella.  These  authors  are  chosen  for  the 
double  purpose  of  acquiring  a  mastery  of  '*  any 
ordinary  prose,"  and  for  inciting  in  the  pupils  a 
desire  in  after  life  to  ''improve  the  tillage  of  their 
country."  It  will  then  be  proper  to  go  on  to 
the  study  of  maps,  globes,  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. Greek  shoidd  then  be  taken  up,  and  in  a 
short  time,  trigonometry,  fortification,  architect- 
ure, enginery  or  navigation,  and  anatomy.  Medi- 
cine, both  theoretical  and  practical,  should  next 
be  pursued.  These  studies  should  all  be  supple- 
mented, as  far  as  possible,  by  an  observation  of 
their  application  in  practical  pursuits.  Moral 
instruction  should  now  predominate.  The  les- 
sons inculcated  should  oe  enforced  by  reading 
the  moral  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  etc.,  endins  at  evening  with  the  Bible. 
The  next  study  shomd  be  that  of  political  econo- 
my, followed  by  politics  and  law.  Sundays  and 
evenings  shoidd  be  devoted  to  theology,  church 
history,  and  the  study  of  Hebrew — ^the  latter  in 
order  that  the  Scriptures  may  be  read  in  the 
original.  Then  follow  "choice  histories,  heroic 
poems,  and  attic  tragedies,"  with  '*  political  ora- 
tions," some  of  which  should  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  declaimed.  Rhetoric,  the  art  of 
composition,  logic,  and  poetry  next  succeed;  after 
which,  he  says,  "whether  they  [the  students]  bei 
to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  honor  and  at-i 
tention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips."  He  next  \ 


world,  is  not,  indeed,  considered  by  him ;  not 
however,  because  it  was  overlooked,  nor  becaoBe 
he  undervalued  its  importance;  but,  because 
"brevity"  was  his  "scope."  On  nearly  all  of  the 
great  subjects  that  now  agitate  the  educatioDal 
world,  this  tractate  is  silent.  Compulsorv  educi- 
tion,  sectarianism,  the  relation  of  sehook  to  ik 
state,  the  education  of  women,  the  co-educaticn 
of  the  sexes — none  of  these  are  mentioned.  Yet 
if  the  reader  of  to-day,  wondering  at  its  fame,  and 
doubting  its  claim  to  special  consideration,  will 
transport  himself  to  Milton's  time,  and  note  the 
influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded  —  the 
almost  universal  disregard  of  the  practical  is 
education,  and  the  blind  worship  of  book  know}- 
edaq — this  "  Letter  to  Master  Samuel  Hartlib" 
wiB  appear  almost  i^  daring  innovation;  and  the 
moral  courage,  as  well  as  the  sagacity,  of  iti 
author  will  l^  unquestioned. 

MILTON  COLLEOB,  at  Milton,  Wis. 
founded  as  an  academy  in  1844  and  as  a  cdlege 
in  1867,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Seventh-I% 
Baptists.  It  is  supported  chiefly  by  tuitioD 
fees.  Its  endowment  amounts  to  $6,000.  The 
libraries  contain  about  2,100  volumes.  It  hiB 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  and  cab- 
mets  of  botany,  mineralogy,  etc.  The  academic 
department  has  a  teachers'  course,  an  Englisk 
and  business  course,  and  a  preparatory  coune; 
the  collegiate  department  has  a  claasical  and  i 
scientific  course.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  260 
students  in  all  courses.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
The  princirals  and  presidents  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Kev.  Bethnel  C.  CTiurch,  1  year;  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Bicknell,  3  years  ;  the  Rev.  Amos  W. 
Coon,  2  years ;  Prof.  A.  C.  Spicer,  7  yean ;  and 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford,  the  present  incumbent 
(1876),  18  years. 

MILWAUKEE,  the  chief  dty  and  port  d 
entry  of  the  state  of  Wi^conflin,  was  settled  in 
1835,  and  incorporated  as  a  dty  in  1846.  hi 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was 


spealu  of  physical  exercise.  Wrestling  and  the  ^89,930 ;  and  its  school  population  (between  the 
use  of  the  sword  are  speciaUy  commended,  the  Ages  of  4  and  20  yeare)  27,369,  which,  in  August 
breathing  spells  to  be  mied  with  music.  About  ljB75,  had  increased  to  33,919.  The  total  popu- 
iT^^'''^^  *r.^PP^'*.'  ^^  students  are  to  be  latlipn  of  the  city,  at  present  (1876),  is  about 
^h^^t^  ^  •  T  "^^"^  exercises,  on  foot  or  12o5tOO.  Of  the  sdiool  population,  in  1875.  the 
«vi^  IT^oi  ""  *^  "^^^f  ?''  ^^^  Th««e  will  numbV  attending  the  pu^Tschools  was  3a7 
Silto^^^a  P^if®/"^  hardihood,  and  ac-  per  ceA;  attendii^ private  sdiools,  21.3  percent 
^  th«  ni^i?"*^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  discipline,  ft  theTbt^ldrenfetween  the  a^  of  4^Ddl5 
th^JoiLfc^l^  Ti^"^*  ?{  "^*^-  ^^^  ^  yeare.  nA^  than  75  per  cent^tended  either 
the  country,  aJso,  at  favorable  seasons,  and  for-   public  or7j>rivate  schoolT 
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Educatumcd  HisUny.  —  The  hiatory  of  the 
pablic  schools  of  Milwaukee,  in  its  general  char- 
acter, does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  other 
western  cities  which  have  grown  into  importance 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  In  all,  the  adrance 
has  b^  from  the  rude  frontier  school  of  the 
early  settlers,  in  which  only  the  rudiments  of  a 
common  Enghsh  education  were  taught,  to  the 
highly-organized  system  of  the  large  city,  with 
its  severai  grades  of  sehools,  crowned  with  its 
high  or  normal  school,  and>  sometimes,  with  a 
university.  The  first  school  taught  in  the  city, 
was  the  private  school  of  a  Methodist  minister, 
opened  m  the  winter  of  1835 — 6,  in  a  building 
in  East  Water  Street.  The  following  year,  the 
first  public  school  organized  under  the  school 
laws  of  the  territory,  was  opened  in  Third  Street. 
Since  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  in  1846,  the 
progress  of  the  schools  has  been  rapid  and  steady. 
Two  steps  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noted, 
are  the  introduction  of  German  as  a  regular 
study  in  the  district  schools,  which  took  pl^  in 
1857,  and  the  introduction  of  drawing  and 
music,  in  1873.  llie  present  school  system  was 
oi^nized  in  1846.  The  first  school  superintend- 
ent was  Rufus  King,  1859 — 60.  His  successors 
were,  Jonathan  Ford,  1860—62;  A.  C.  May, 
8  days  in  1862;  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  1862—3; 
Edwin  De  Wolf,  1863—5;  F.  C.  Pomeroy, 
1865—70  ;  G.  H.  Paul,  1 870—71 ;  F.  C.  Law, 
1871 — 4;  James  MacAlister,  the  present  in- 
cumbent (1877),  elected  in  1874. 

School  oi/fUem. — ^The  supervision  and  control 
of  the  public  schools  are  vested  in  a  board  qf 
0C?e<ca/ion,  consisting  of  26  members,  2  from  each 
ward,  who  are  appointed  biennially  by  the  alder- 
men, subject  to  confirmation  by  the  common 
council.  The  board  elect  annually  from  their 
number  a  president,  who  is  required  to  preside 
at  all  meetings,  and  to  deliver  an  annual  ad- 
dress. The  school  board  is  required,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  common  council,  to  establish 
and  organize  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  children  of  the  city, 
for  which  the  common  council  must  purchase,  or 
lease,  lots  and  building,  erect  school-houses,  and 
provide  the  necessaiy  furniture.  The  board,  is,  al- 
so, authorized  to  define  the  boundaries  of  school- 
districts,  to  adopt  suitable  text-books,  which  must 
be  uniform,  and  must  continue  in  use  without 
frequent  change,  and  to  enforce  uniformity  in  the 
mtem  of  instruction  employed  in  the  schools. 
They  also  elect  biennially  a  stiperintendeiU  of 
schoolSf  whose  duties  are  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  public  schools,  to  examine 
into  their  organization  and  condition,  to  suggest 
to  the  teachers  such  changes,  consistent  with  the 
school  law,  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and,  in 
connection  with  a  committee  of  the  board,  to  ex- 
amine teachers,  to  employ  and  classify  them,  and  < 
to  dismiss  them  when  necessaiy.  The  school  law 
requires  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  high  school,  in  which  must  be  organized  an 
academic  department  and  a  normal  course  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  ci^.    The  course^  of  study  in 


the  academic  department  embraces  four  years; ' 
that  in  the  normal  course,  three.  Pupils  from 
the  district  schools,  who  are  15  years  of  age  or 
overt  of  studious  habits  and  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  who  have  passed  an  examination  of 
the  first  grade,  and  received  the  superintendent's 
diploma  for  such  examination,  are  admitted  to 
the  high  school ;  but  candidates  who  have  not 
attended  the  district  schools,  may  be  admitted 
to  the  high  school  upon  passing  a  special  ex- 
amination. A  certificate  of  graduation,  entitling 
the  holder  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  may  be 
given  to  each  student  in  the  normal  department 
of  the  high  school,  who  is  not  less'  than  18  years 
of  a^,  and  who  has  maintained  a  satisfactory 
standing  in  that  department  for  one  year.  There 
are  thr^  kinds  of  schools, — branch  schools,  dia- 
trict-schools,  and  the  high  school.  The  first  are 
only  adyuncts  of  district  schools,  and  are  opened 
whenever  any  of  the  latter  are  not  adequate  to 
the  public  needs.  'Vhe  work  in  the  branch 
school  is  graded,  but  is  of  an  elementary  char- 
acter. In  the  district  schools,  there  are  ten 
grades,  occupying  about  eight  years.  The  course 
of  study  embraces  all  the  ordinary  branches  of 
an  English  education,  together  with  German 
(graded  like  the  other  studies,  and  taught  by  a 
special  teacher^,  and  music,  free-hand  drawing, 
and  calisthemcs,  graded  and  systematically 
taught  by  the  class  teachers.  There  are  special 
superintendents,  however,  for  each  of  these 
branches,  who  regularly  inspect  and  supervise 
the  work,  and,  in  me  case  of  drawing  and  music, 
hold  all  the  examinations  for  promotion.  In 
the  high  school,  there  are  two  courses — the  clas- 
sical and  the  English  —  each  occupying  four 
years.  Three  grades  of  certificates  are  granted 
to  teachers,  examinations  for  which  are  held  in 
March,  June,  August,  and  December.  The 
schools  are  supported  principally  by  an  annual 
city  tax,  levied  by  the  common  council  on  all 
taxable  property.  In  1875 — 6,  this  tax  amounted 
to  1.85  mills  on  the  doUar.  The  school  age  is 
from  4  to  20  years,  llie  number  of  schools, 
in  1875 — 6,  was  21,  consisting  of  the  following: 
high  school,  1;  normal  department,  1;  district 
schools,  13 ;  branch  schools,  6. — ITie  following 
are  the  principal  items  of  school  statistics  for 
the  same  year: 

Namber  of  papibi  of  school  age 34,934 

"        "      **      enrolled  in  public  schools. . .  13,881 

Average  daily  attendance 8,453 

Namber  of  teachers 197 

Total  receipts $168,949.22 

"      expenditures $164,210.15 

*'      valuation  of  school  property $486,500.00 

Connected  with  the  public  schools,  is  a  teach- 
ers' library,  the  privileges  of  which  are  free  to 
all  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  and 
to  the  pupils  of  tne  normal  department  of  the 
high  school.  In  addition  to  the  means  of  in- 
struction afforded  by  the  public  schools,  there 
are  many  private  and  denominational  schools. 
The  number  of  the  former,  in  1 873,  was  47,  in 
which  instruction  was  given  to  7,000  pupils,  the 
number  of  whom,  in  1875,  was  increased,  to 
9,269. 
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Under  the  head  of  min- 
eral substances^  or  those  which  constitute  the 
mineral  kin^om,  are  included  all  inorganic 
bodies;  that  is  to  say,  by  strict  definition,  all  sub- 
stances that  are  not  the  products  of  life.  By  a 
similar  strictness,  we  might  be  led  to  say  that, 
the  mineral  kingdom  being  a  division  of  nature, 
artificial  products  should  be  excluded  from  it. 
Nature,  nowever,  is  not  to  bo  limited  by  our 
verbal  definitions;  oi^ganisms  appropriate  and 
use  mineral  substances  without  altering  their 
composition,  or  they  may,  in  the  complex 
chemical  reactions  of  vitality,  give  rise  to  a  min- 
eral substance,  especially  as  a  result  of  organic 
decomposition.  Ihus  i^e  have  in  bones  mineral 
matter ;  and  the  carbonic  acid  breathed  out  by 
the  visitor  to  the  QroUo  del  Cane  belongs  as 
much  to  the  mineral  kingdom  as  that  evolved 
from  the  floor  of  the  cave.  Again,  nature  right- 
fully claims  as  true  mineral  substances  many 
which  owe  their  existence  to  the  art  of  man,  be- 
ing altogether  identical  in  form,  composition, 
and  character  with  those  of  her  own  production. 
We  can  make  no  distinction  between  the  crystal 
of  salt  formed  by  the  artificial  evaporation  of 
brine,  and  a  similar  crystal  produced  by  the 
natural  evaporation  of  sea-water ;  or  between 
the  crystals  of  augite  formed  as  furnace  products 
and  those  of  volcanic  origin.  Hence  we  see  that, 
in  reality,  the  mineral  kingdom  embraces  all  sub- 
stances, m  their  constitution  essentially  inorganic, 
which  occur  in  nature,  even  though  they  may 
have  been  formed  under  oivanic  or  under  artifi- 
cial conditions;  and  we  &us  include  in  this 
kingdom,  not  merely  all  solid  bodies  formed  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  also  all  inorganic 
fluids,  whether  liquid  or  gaseous,  within,  upon, 
or  above  the  earth.  Among  these,  we  are  at 
once  caUed  upon  to  recognize  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  different  kinds  of  molecules  that  are 
presented  to  our  notice,  and  the  different  forms 
under  which  these  are  aggregated ;  in  ordinary 
language,  we  recognize  maleridls  and  structures. 
To  the  materials  we  apply  the  term  minerals, 
A  material  must  be  homogeneous;  hence  the 
definition  of  a  mineral  is  "  a  natural  homogene- 
ous substance  of  inorganic  origin."  To  mineral 
aggregates  we  apply  the  term  rocks;  but  as  fluid 
minerals,  whether  gaseous  or  liquid,  can  hardlv 
be  said  to  have  structure  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  geologist  uses  the  term,  he  defines  a  rock  as 
**  any  aggregation  of  solid  mineral  particles  which 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  earth's  crust." 
Imbedded  within  rocks,  we  meet  with  certain 
mineral  bodies  that  present  forms  and  structures 
undoubtedly  of  organic  origin ;  to  these,  provided 
they  are  of  a  certain  geological  antiquity,  is  ap- 
plieid  the  term  fossil,  (^e  Paljwntolooy.) — 
Each  mineral  is  theoreticidly  assumed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  taking,  imder  favorable  circumstances, 
the  form  of  a  geometrical  solid.  This  capability 
is  due  to  forces  inherent  in  inorganic  matter, 
which  causes  its  molecules  to  arran^  themselves 
according  to  fixed  laws  about  certain  mathemat- 
ically related  axes.  A  perfect  crystal  is  thus 
the  outward  expression  of  symmetrical  internal 


structure,  and  is  defined  as  "  an  inoi^ganic  aolM 
bounded  by  plane  surfaces  symmetricallj  ar- 
ranged, and  resulting  from  the  forces  of  the  con- 
stituent molecules."   (See  Dana,  System  of  AUn- 
eraUtgy,  vol.  i.)  As  the  molecules  of  different  kiixk 
are  variously  affected  by  the  molecular  forces,  the 
crystalline  forms  of  different  minerals  vajy  ac- 
cordingly,   llie  form  of  the  same  mineral  is 
always  constant ;  not  that  it  always  occors  in 
crystals  of  identical  form,  but  that  aU  its  forms 
are  referable,  under  mathematical  conditions,  to 
one  fundamental  type.    Its  crystalline  fonu  is, 
therefore,  regarded  as  an  essential  charactensdc 
of  a  mineral  species,  which  will  embrace  vari- 
eties resulting  from  modifications  of  the  type ; 
and,  in  this  %ht,  any  particular  crystal  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mineral  individuaL   'i  he  existence 
of  such  mineral  structures  lb  not  incompatible 
with  the  definition  of  a  rock  given  above,  since 
crystals  are  not  structures  esBential  in  the  earth's 
crust.    The  formation  of  a  crystal  is  interfered 
with  by  so  many  external  and  vaiying  influences. 
that  forms  of  exact  symmetry  are  ahnost  im- 
probabilities ;   or,  to  quote  Dana,  "  this   sym- 
metrical harmony  is  so  uncommon  that  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  other  than  an  ideal  pieriiec- 
tion." — ^The  law  that  the  same  mineral  is  always 
limited  to  its  own  oystalline  form  is  apparently 
contravened  in  many  instances ; — ^thus,  we  may 
have    minerals  of   similar   composition,  as  ol 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  even  elements,  as  carfooe 
and  sulphur,  crystallizing  under  two  or  UKxe 
different  fundamental  forms  (dimorpkism,  poly- 
morphism)., or,  we  may  have  minerals  of  diffier- 
ent  but  related  chemical  composition  assuming 
identical  or  similar  forms  (isovMrphisvn^  honuxo- 
morphism);  or,  finally,  we  may  nave  a  mineral 
assuming  the  form  of  another  mineral  of  essen- 
tially dSferent  chemical  composition   {pseudo- 
morphism).      As  the   molecular  arrangement 
known  as  crystalline  structure  is  thus  intunat^ 
controlled  by  the  laws  that  govern    chemical 
combination,  the  explanation  of  the  above  men- 
tioned apparent  exceptions  to  law  lies  withiD 
the  provmce  of  the  diemical  physicists     Thus, 
whilst  the  mathematician  deals  with  the  forms 
of  crystals  and  their  properties  as  geome^-kal 
solids,  to  the  chemist  and  physicist  must  be  as- 
signed that  part  of  crystaUologyj  or  the  scierioe 
of  crystals,  which  treats  of  the  laws  and  condi- 
tions that  eive  rise  to  such   forms.     To  the 
mathematicfu  branch,  is  assigned  the  name  cr^ 
tonography,  to  the  physical,  crysiallogeny.    Ae 
ciystallme  form  and  chemical  composition  are 
the  essential  characteristics  of  mineral  ^ledea, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  solid  geometry  are  the 
sciences  upon  which  mineralo^  is  based.    la 
turn,  it  IB  an  essential  subordinate  of  gBokigj, 
necessarily  throwing  li^t  upon  the  character 
and  history  of  ro<^     From  a  more  geneml 
educational  stand-point,  mineralogy  is  important 
as  making  us  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the 
forces  that  are  restricted  in  their  action  to  in- 
organic   matter,  and  enabling  us  to  oontiart 
them  with  the  results  of  that  oombinaticm  of 
forces  which  we  call  vitality.     The  propertieB 
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of  minerals  also  throw  light  on  physical  problems 
by  affording  data  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
affecting  li^ht,  electricity,  magnetism,  etc. — In 
its  apphcations  to  the  arts,  the  value  of  mineral- 
ogy rests  upon  a  chemical  basis.    It  may  thus 
be   regarded,    educationally,  as    supplementing 
chemistry,  as  complementary  to  geology,  as  of 
^reat  technical  importance  to  the  practical  chem- 
ist and  as  a  necessary  study  to  the  metallurgist 
and  mining  engineer. — It  will  be  at  once  apparent 
that  the  study  of  mineralogy,  with  whatever  end 
in  view,  must  be  deferred  to  a  late  stage  in  ad- 
vanced education.    At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
noted  that  minerals,  regarded  merely  as  the 
materials  of  which  the  earth  s  crust  is  composed, 
offer  examples  of  so  many  physical  properties 
that  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses, 
either  unaided  or  aided  by  the  simplest  experi- 
ments, that  they  afford  excellent  material  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation  in 
the  lower  stages  of  education.    Minerals  present 
these  properties  in  the  simplest  conditions,  un- 
complicated, as  in  vesetable  or  animal  materials, 
by  the  effects  of  vitality;  and  they  are  superior  to 
artificial  objects  for  objective  teaching,  because, 
if  rightly  used,  they  may  be  made  to  elucidate 
all  tmit  can  be  elucidated  by  the  former,  whilst 
the^  become,  in  addition,  foundation  stones  upon 
which  a  more  advanced  and  scientific  study  may 
be  satisfactorilv  based.  In  this  manner,  they  may 
be  used  to  inculcate,  in  its  most  elementary  form, 
a  scientific  method  of  research.    Thus,  by  means 
of  the  physical  characters  of  minerals,  observa- 
tion, accurate  as  far  as  our  unaided  senses  can 
make  it,  and  exactness  of  thought,  and  conse- 
quently of  speech,  may  be  cultivated  in  regard 
to  external  farm^  irUeriial  structure  (including 
elementary  notions  of  crystalline  structure  and 
cleavage)  y  cedar ,  diaphaneity,  luster,  Tiardness, 
tenacity,  fracture,  etc.  Observations,  elementary 
it  is  true,  but  still  of  a  fundamental  character, 
regarding  specific  gravity,  solubility,  BHidi fusibil- 
ity, may  be  induced  by  simple  experiments  with 
the  balance,  the    testrtube,  and  the  blowpipe. 
Such  knowledge,  acquired   from  the  common 
minerals  around  us,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  val- 
uable stepping-stone  to  further  acquisitions.   At 
a  later  stage,  if  practicable,  instruction  in  the  use 
of  the  blowpipe  might  be  made  to  yield  a  further 
insight  into  simple  chemical  phenomena,  and,  if 
carried  far  enough,  might  be  made  an  excellent 
starting-point  for  systematic  scientific  investiga- 
tion by  analysis. 

In  connection  with  mineralogy,  attention 
should  be  given  to  lithology,  or  the  science  of 
mineral  aggregates,  or  rocks.  This  subject 
presents  many  points  of  interest  both  from  a 
scientific  and  an  educational  point  of  view  ;  and 
in  its  connections,  on  the  one  hand,  with  geology, 
and,  on  the  other,  with  mineralogy,  affords  the 
materials  for  practical  study  as  well  as  useful 
mental  culture,  thus  constituting  an  element  of 
both  technical  and  liberal  education.  The  works 
necessary  to  the  genei^  reader  for  reference  on 
topics  of  mineralogy  and  lithology  are  few  ;  and 
those  only  are  here  named  that  are  perfectly  ac- 


cessible.— See  Dana,  A  System  cf  Mineralogy ; 
and  A  Manual  of  Mineralogy ;  the  former  is 
the  standard  work  of  reference  on  minerals ;  the 
latter  is  a  brief  compendium  for  b^inners,  but 
requiring  adaptation  to  late  advances;  Nicol, 
Elements  qf  Mineralogy ;  Bristow,  Glossary 
of  Mineralogy;  Mitchell,  Mineralogy ^  in 
Orr's  Circle  qf  the  Sdetices,  useful  in  presenting 
the  subject  of  crystallography.  Elementary  and 
concise  information  will  be  found  in  the  standard 
manuals  of  geology.   (See  Gfx)Looy.) 

MINES,  SCHOOL  OF.  See  Scientifio 
Schools. 

MINISTBY  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION. How  far  it  is  right  or  expedient  for 
state  governments  to  assume  the  control  of  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  superior  schools  of  a 
country,  is  a  question  which  is  still  unsettled, 
receiving  various  answers  in  different  countries. 
(See  Statk  and  School.)  This  difference  of 
views  finds  an  expression  m  the  way  in  which 
the  different  national  governments  have  arranged 
the  administration  of  those  educational  affairs  of 
which  they  have  taken  charge.  Some  states  have 
a  special  minister  of  public  instruction  who  has 
charge  only  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
coimtrv.  Such  states  are,  in  Europe,  France, 
Italy,  Kussia,  Norway,  Turkey;  among  the  Amer- 
ican states,  only  Nicaragua  was  reported  (in  the 
Ootha  Abmmac  for  1876)  as  having  a  special 
minister  of  public  instruction.  In  many  other 
coimtries,  one  of  the  members  of  the  state  min- 
istry bears  the  title  of  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, but  performs  also  the  duties  of  some 
other  department.  1  bus,  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, Wtirtemberg,  Denmark,  Greece,  Sweden, 
Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Costa  Rica,  the  minister  of 
education  was,  in  187^5,  also  minister  of  public 
worship ;  and,  in  some  of  these  states,  even  a 
third  ministerial  department  was  connected  with 
the  office.  In  Spain,  commerce,  education,  and 
public  works ;  in  Guatemala,  foreign  affairs  and 
education ;  in  San  Salvador,  the  interior  and 
education,  were  assigned  to  one  member  of  the 
ministry.  In  none  of  the  other  states  of  Europe 
or  America,  do  any  of  the  members  of  the 
ministry  bear  the  special  title  of  minister  of  edu- 
cation, either  exclusively  or  jointly  with  that  of 
another  ministerial  department.  In  Belgium  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  there  is  a  special  bureau  for 
educational  affairs  in  the  ministry  of  the  inte- 
rior ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  in  the  United  States, 
a  bureau  of  education,  with  a  commissioner  of 
education  at  its  head,  as  a  section  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  interior.  In  England,  there  is  a 
committee  of  the  council  on  education ;  in  Po]> 
tugal  a  supreme  study  council ;  and,  in  the  new 
German  Ffmpire.  an  imperial  school  commission. 
Fuller  information  on  this  subject  may  be  found 
in  the  special  articles  in  this  work  on  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  globe. 

MINNESOTA,  one  of  the  north-western 
states  of  the  American  Union,  formed  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  same  name,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  Congress  in  1849.  The  state  of  Min- 
nesota was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1858, 
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taking  rank  as  the  19th,  in  the  order  of  admifldon. 
Its  area  is  83,531  sq.  m. ;  and  its  population,  in 
1870,  was  439,706,  including  438,257  whites,  759 
colored  persons,  and  690  Indians. 

EduaUional  History.  —  The  importance  of 
general  education  was  recognized  in  Minnesota 
at  the  commencement  of  its  existence,  the  first 
constitution  of  the  state  making  provision  for  a 
free  public-school  system  and  a  state  university. 
Every  township  containing  not  less  than  five 
families  was  constituted  a  school  -  district,  in 
which  school  tmstees  were  annually  elected ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  voters  had  authority  to  levy 
a  tax  not  exceeding  $600  ;  besides  which  a 
county  tax  was  also  sanctioned  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  general  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  school  system  was  assigned  to  a  state  super- 
intendent. In  1860,  there  were  879  puolic 
schools,  having  31,083  pupils,  and  4  colleges 
having  366  studdnts.  The  income  of  the  pubuc- 
schoolfund  was  $27,712,  besides  which  $56,608 
was  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  In  1858.  the  first  normal  school  was 
established,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature ;  and,  in 
1860,  it  was  organized  and  opened  at  Winona. 
This  school  was  suspended  from  March,  1862,  to 
November,  1864,  when  it  was  re-opened  in  pur- 
suance of  a  law  passed  in  February  of  that  year. 
A  second  state  normal  school  was  opened  at 
Mankato,  in  1868 ;  and,  the  following  year, 
$30,000  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  fop 
a  permanent  bmldmg  for  its  accomodation.  A 
third  normal  school  was  opened  at  St.  Cloud  in 
1869.  A  state  normal  board  was  constituted  by 
law  to  have  the  supervision  of  these  institutions, 
the  state  superintendent  being  made  a  member, 
ex  officio,  riie  preparatory  department  of  the 
state  university  was  opened  in  1867,  but  the  in- 
stitution did  not  receive  its  charter  till  1868.  It 
was  fully  organized  in  1870.  After  several  years' 
experience  of  the  system  as  originally  estdbhshed, 
the  legislature,  in  1873,  subjected  it  to  a  thorough 
revision,  prescribing  the  system  mainly  as  it 
now  exists.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature 
in  that  year,  a  bill  was  proposed  providing  for 
universal  compulsory  education  ana  for  the  pre- 
vention of  truancy;  but  it  was  not  passed. — llie 
state  school  fumij  at  that  time,  amounted  to 
nearly  3  millions  of  dollars,  realized  from  the 
sale  of  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  land  belong- 
ing to  it. — Since  1870,  the  slate  superintendents 
have  been  Horace  B.  Wilson,  who  in  that  year 
succeeded  Mark  U.  Dunnell,  and  served  until 
1875 ;  and  David  Burt,  the  present  incumbent 
(1876). 

School  System. — 1l\\q  supervision  of  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  state  is  committed  to  a 
superinlemleiit  of  public  instruction,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  for  two  years.  His 
duties  are  similar  to  those  of  state  superintendents 
generally  ;  while  his  powers  are  greater  from  the 
fact  that  he  \&  called  upon  to  perform  the  func- 
tions usually  intrusted  in  other  states  to  state 
boards  of  education.  He  establishes  normal 
training  schools,  convenes  teachers'  institutes, 
apportions  the  school  funds  among  the  several  { 


I  counties  twice  a  year,  and  issues  to  teacben, 

'  upon  examination  by  himself,  or  by  a  committee 
of  teachers  appointed  by  him,  state  certificates. 

I  This  officer,  the  secretaiy  of  state,  and  the  laieB- 
ident  of  the  university,  constitute  a  board  for 
the  recommendation  of  text-books  to  be  used 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  lie  ia  also 
a  member  and  secretary,  e.r  officio^  of  the  state 
normal  board,  which   has  charge  of  the   state 

\  normal  schools. — County  commissioners  are  ako 

I  chosen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  appoint  coutiiy  super- 
intendents for  two  years,  at  a  salary  of  not  less 
than  $10,  for  each  oi^ganized  district.  'Vhe  duties 
of  the  latter  are  to  examine  teachers  and  grant 
certificates,  to  visit  the  schools  in  their  reflective 
counties  once  during  each  session,  and  each  to 

i  make  an  annual  report  to  the  state  supenntend- 
ent.  No  one  is  eligible  to  the  position  of  county 
superintendent  who  cannot  obtain  from  the  state 

'  superintendent  a  first-^de  certificate.     In  eadi 

district,  there  is  a  director,  a  treasurer,  and  a 

clerk  elected  for  three  years.    Their  duties  are 

the  same  as  those  of  sudi  officers  in  other  states, 

and  relate  to  the  special  and  immediate  wants  ol 

the  schools  imder  their  chaise.     Independent 

districts  may  also  be  oi^ganized  in  any  city,  town, 

township,  or  viUage.    In  such  cases,  the  goyern- 

ment  of  these  districts  is  intrusted  to  a  boazd  ol 

six  directors,  who  perform  the  duties  usually 

belonging  to  the  officers  of  school-districts.  They 

also  appoint  three  school  examiners    for    tl^ 

independent  district,  who  examine  applicants  for 

the  position  of  teacher.    The  school  age  is  from 

5  to  21  years. 

Educational    Condition.  —  The   number  of 

school-districts,  in  1875,  was  3^62 ;  the  namba' 

of  school-houses,  2,975 ;  the  number  of  winto^ 

schools,  2,t'82;  of  summer  schools,  2,643.     The 

number  of  graded  schools  reported  in  that  year 

was  222.    'i  he  receipts  for  the  support  of  the 

schools,  were  derived  from  the  followmg  sources: 

Balance  from  previoiu}  year  .  .$231,089.^ 

Special  tax  collected 659,427.60 

A  pportioned  by  county  auditor  551 ,837.17 

Sale  of  bonds 48,870.51 

Other  sonrces 84,«66.34 

ToUl $1^76,061.C9 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  teachers'  wages $702,662.66 

Famishing  and  supplieti 57,568.92 

Repairing  houses  and  grounds    64,206.96 
Purchasing  sites  and  building 

houses 187,667.74 

Rent  of  sites  and  rooms 3,158.64 

Favment  of  distiict  bonds 151,567.79 

For  other  purposes 132.71>6.30 

Total $12»9,GJ9.03 

The   other    important   items  of    the   S4^ooi 
sf4fti sties,  for  1 875,  are  the  following: 

Pupils  enrolled 107,044 

Average  attendance  in  summer 32jQSd 

**  "winter 3«,«3 

*•  "  mean,  for  the  year 35j&4€ 

Nuntber  of  teachers  in  ungraded  school?: 

winter,  males 1,252 

females 1J47 


Total 

BQDuner,  males 352 

females l.<M9 


Total... 


3.39f 
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Number  of  teachers  in  graded  schoola: 

males 120 

females  . . . .    444 

Total...!  6«4 

Nnmber  of  different  teachers  employed: 

males 1,372 

females. . . .  .l,5i)l 

Total 2,963 

Karmal  Iiistructian. — The  normal  schools  of 
the  state  are  three  in  number,  located  at  Winona, 
Mankato,  and  St.  Cloud.  In  that  at  Winona, 
the  course  of  study  embraces  the  English  lan- 
guage, mathematics,  physical  and  naturaisciences, 
political  economy,  vocal  music,  and  the  theoir 
and  practice  of  teaching.  The  number  of  pupils 
enrobed  in  the  normal  department  was  (in  1875), 
males,  75;  females,  226.  The  number  enrolled 
in  the  model  classes  was,  males,  105;  females,  93; 
total  enrollment,  499;  the  number  in  actual 
attendance  in  the  normal  department,  220.  The 
faculty  consists  of  a  principal  and  ten  assistants. 
The  class  of  graduates  of  May,  1875,  numbered 
18;  the  whole  number  of  graduates,  since  its 
oi]Kftiu2ation,  was  227. — The  second  state  normal 
scnool  is  at  Mankato.  It  is  divided  into  a  nor- 
mal and  a  model  department,  and  has  a  faculty 
of  one  principal  and  five  professors  or  assistants. 
Both  sexes  are  admitted.  Its  course  of  study  is 
fumilar  to  that  pursued  in  the  normal  school  at 
Winona.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  in  1 875, 
was,  in  the  normal  department,  males,  63;  fe- 
males, 150 ;  in  the  model  department,  males,  30; 
females,  16.  The  average  attendance  in  the  nor- 
mal department  was  59 ;  in  the  model  depart- 
ment, 20.  ITiere  were  11  graduates  during  the 
year. — The  normal  school  at  St.  Cloud  is  the 
youngest  of  the  three  state  institutions,  having 
been  established  in  1869.  Its  organization  and 
course  of  study  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  two 
older  schools  at  Mankato  and  Winona.  It  is  open 
to  both  sexes,  and  has  a  faculty  consisting  of  a 
principal  and  six  instructors.  The  enrollment  was 
as  follows:  in  the  normal  department,  males,  50; 
females,  124;  in  the  model  department,  males,  16; 
females,  32 ;  average  number  in  the  normal  de- 
partment, males,  28 ;  females,  64 ;  average  in 
model  department,  males,  10 ;  females,  15.  In 
addition  to  the  privileges  afforded  by  these  three 
institutions,  special  instruction,  to  those  desiring 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  is  given  in  sever^ 
of  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  A  large  number 
of  teachers  of  both  sexes  is  supplied  annually 
from  this  source. —  Teachers'  institutes  are  con- 
vened by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  are  presided  over  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  county  in  which  they  are  held.  The  effort 
made  by  the  normal  board  to  induce  teat^hers 
and  pupils  in  the  normal  schools  to  attend  the 
annual  institutes,  and  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, has  been  successful.  Eleven  institutes  were 
convened  in  1875,  the  exercises  in  which  were 
conducted  largely  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  schools  referred  to;  and  the  increased  interest 
manifested,  and  the  good  feeling  produced  by 
bringing  together  the  county  teachers  and  those 
of  the  normal  schools,  are  thought  to  be  full  of 
promise. 


Secondary  Instruction, — The  number  of  high 
schools  in  the  state  is  not  reported.  They 
are  confined  principally  to  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  many  of  the  222  graded  schools  having 
high-school  courses  attached.  Recommendations 
have  been  made  that  the  high  schools  be  pro- 
vided with  a  uniform  course  of  study  so  as  to 
constitute  them  stepping-stones  to  the  state 
university,  as  in  some  other  states ;  but  decide  d 
action  in  this  regard  has  not  yet  been  taken. 
Many  private  schools  exist  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  which  were  reported,  in  1875,  as  em- 
ploying 145  professors  and  teachers,  and  afford- 
mg  instruction  to  5,447  pupils.  The  Baldwin 
iScnool,  the  preparatory  department  of  Macalister 
College,  was  incorporated  in  1853.  Its  curric- 
ulum is  reported  as  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  PhiUlDs  Academy,  in  Massachusetts.  The 
St.  CV)ix  Valley  Academy,  at  Afton,  received 
its  charter  in  1867  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
regularly  incorporated  academy  in  the  state.  This 
institution  has  fitted  a  large  number  of  teachers, 
who  are  Fatisfactorily  employed  in  the  district 
schools.  Among  the  most  important  private  in- 
stitutions for  secondary  instruction,  are  Taylor^s 
Select  Graded  School,  at  St.  Paul,  organized  in 
1674 ;  the  Minneapolis  Business  College,  and  the 
St.  Paul  Business  College,  the  latter  established 
in  1865,  said  to  be  the  ddest  and  the  lar^^  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the  i^ortk- 
west.  The  number  of  teachers,  in  1875,  was  6  ; 
lecturers,  3  ;  students,  209. 

Denomi7wtional  and  Parochial  Schools. — The 
chief  institutions  of  this  character,  according  to 
the  report  of  1875,  are  the  Schools  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  at  Faribault,  including  Shattuck 
Scnool,  a  coUegiate  and  business  school  for  boys, 
which  has  a  military  organization,  under  the 
care  of  an  experienced  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army; 
and  St.  Mary's  Hall,  now  in  its  eleventh  year, 
established  to  provide  a  Christian  home  for  young 
ladies,  with  opportunities  for  the  highest  ment^ 
culture.  The  Seabury  Divinity  CoUege  is  con- 
nected with  this  group  of  institutions ;  also  a 
cathedral,  which  cost  $50,000,  in  which  the  stu- 
dents meet  for  public  worship.  Besides  these, 
there  is  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Wasioja,  under 
the  control  of  the  Minnesota  conference  of  Uie 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  which  in  1875,  had  98 
students;  and  St.  Johns  Seminary,  near  St. 
Joseph,  Steams  Co.,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Benedictine  Fathers,  and  provides  five  courses  of 
study:  an  elementary,  a  scientific,  a  commercial,  a 
a  classical,  and  an  ecclesiastical  course.  (See  below.) 

Supei^or  Instruction.  —  Tlie  University  of 
Minnesota  (q.  v.),  at  Minneapolis,  is  the  only 
institution  of  this  grade  controlled  by  the  state. 
The  following  table  includes  all  the  institutions 
for  superior  instruction  :  


NAME 


Location 


CarletoD  College |  Northfleld 

Hamline  University Red  Wing 

Macallster  College I  Bfinneapolis 

St.  John's  Seminary I  St.  Joseph 

University  of  Minnesota . . ;  Minneapolis 


When 
found- 
ed 


Oenomi* 
nation 


1866  Cong. 
1854    M.  ]^s. 
1874    Presb. 

1867  B.  C. 
1870  iNon-sect. 
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Prqfessional  and  Scientific  Insirvction, — The  Agriculture ;  (2)  an  elementary  oourae,  ooincid- 
Seaburj  Divinity  College,  Episcopalian,  and  St.  ing,  to  a  consiaerable  extent,  with  the  scientific 
John's  Seminary.  Roman  (.*athouc,  already  re-  course  of  the  collegi&te  department.  1  he  college 
ferred  to  as  institutions  for  superior  instruction,  of  mechanic  arts  offers  three  advanced  or  ani- 
have  full  courses  in  theology  ;  and  besides  these,  versity  courses,  leading  to  appropriate  baoca> 
there  is  Augsburg  Hemioary,  at  Minneapolis,  laureate  degrees :  a  course  in  civil  engineerins; 
under  Evangelical  Lutheran  control.  Scientific  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering :  a  couTBe  m 
instruction,  in  several  grades  and  departments,  is  architecture.  These  courses  are  based  on  the 
afforded  by  the  State  L'ui versity  (q.  v.).  scientific  course  of  the    collegiate  department. 

Special  huitrujctioti. — The  Minnesota  Institu-  Tuition  is  free,  the  institution  being  supported 
tion  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  the  annual  income  of  its  endowment,  amount- 
and  the  Blind,  located  at  Faribault,  was  opened  in^,  in  1875,  to  $14,000,  and  an  annual  appro- 
in  1863,  for  residents  of  the  state,  between  the  pnation  of  J^l  9,000  from  the  state.  The  univer- 
ages  of  10  and  25  years.  The  course  of  study  .  sity  grounds  comprise  about  25  acres,  well  wooded 
embraces  all  the  ordinary  branches,  with  the  I  with  native  trees,  and  contain  two  fine  build- 

rial  teaching  of  industrial  pursuits.    During    ings.    There  is  also  an  experimental  fiyrm.  The 
year  1875,  there  were  109  oeaf -mutes  and  21  ,  library  contains  nearly  10,000  bound  volumes, 
blind  pupils  in  the  institution.  The  general  museum  comprises  the  collections  of 

The  only  educational  journal  published  in  the  |  the  geological  and  natural  histoiy  survey  of  the 
state  was  The  Minnenota  Teacher  and  Journal  of  i  state  (carried  on  by  the  professors  of  the  uni- 
.£2it<cr7/ton,which,in  June,  1875,  was  consolidated  I  versity),  augmented  by  purchases  and  donadons. 
with  The  Chicago  TeacJier  and  published  at  Chi-  !  The  chemical  and  physical  apparatus  is  valuable. 


cago,  under  the  title  of  T?ie  Western  Journal  ff 
Edwuttion. 
MINNESOTA,   University    of,  at   Min 


Both  sexes  are  admitted.  In  1875 — 6,  there  woe 
16  instructors  and  267  students  (196  males,  and 
71  females),  of  whom  118  were  of  the  college 


neapolis,  Minn.,  was  established  upon  grants  j  grade;  111,  preparatory;  and  39,  special.  William 
of  land  by  (>>ngreBB  for  the  endowment  of  a  |  VV.  Folwell,  M.A.,  has  been  the  president  of  the 
university  and  of  a  college  of  agriculture  and  i  university  since  its  organization 


the  mechanic  arts,  amotmting,  in  all.  to  202,000 
acres.    The  first  act  for  its  organization  was 


MISCHIEV0X7SNESS,  as  api)lied  to  the 
disposition  of  a  child,  or  school  pupil,  is  the  oc- 


passed  by  the  territorial  legislattu^  in  1851.  casional  transgression  of  an  established  rule  in  a 
The  present  charter  was  granted  in  1868,  and  i  pla^ul  spirit,  out  without  a  malicious  intentioo. 
amended  in  1872.    A  preparatory  school  was    This  disposition  is  usually  the  result  of  the  union 


opened  in  1867;  and,  in  1869,  the  first  coU 
cuisB  was  oiiganized.  Under  the  organic  law,  t£e 
board  of  regents  are  authorized  to  establish  any 
desired  number  of  departments  or  colleges,  the 
following,  however,  being  specified  :  "A  depart- 
ment of  elementary  instruction ;  a  coUege  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts;  a  college  of 
agricidture;  a  college  of  mechanic  arts ;  a  col- 
lege or  department  of  medicine ;  a  college  or 


of  humor,  or  love  of  fun,  with  sound  bodily 
health,  llie  exuberance  of  spirits  thus  produced 
generally  finds  vent  in  actions  which  are  denom- 
inated mischievous.  This  spirit  is  so  widely 
different  from  the  willful  breiudng  of  rules  with 
an  evil  intent,  that  the  easy  suppression  of  a  con- 
tinued exhibition  of  it  rests  entirely  with  the 
teacher ;  the  good  nature  with  which  the  mi^ 
chievous  act  is  accompanied  generally  causing  the 


dep^ment  of  law."  The  colleges  of  law  and  !  perpetrator  to  desist  on  a  slight  warning.  1  o 
medicine  have  not  yet  been  organized.  The  de-  fcring  the  mischievous  spirit  under  speei^r  con- 
partment  of  elementary  instruction,  otherwise  troi,  two  qualities  only  are  necessary  in  the 
oesignated,  by  virtue  of  a  by-law  of  the  board  of  teacher : — quick  discernment  of  its  real  nature, 
regents,  the  "coUegiate  department,"  is  intro-  and  tact  in  correcting  it.  The  want  of  these 
ductory  to  the  permanent  colleges  of  the  uni- 1  sometimes  leads  to  needless  irritation  on  both 
versity.  It  includes,  together  with  the  work  of  :  sides,  and  may  end  disastrously  to  the  teacher  & 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  the  or- 1  infiuence,  and,  through  that,  to  the  discipline  of 
dinary  college  courses,  the  preparatory  depart-  the  school.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  good 
ment.  The  coUeges  provide  for  the  junior  and  i  humor  of  the  transgressor  is  met  by  a  similar 
senior  years  and  K>r  post-graduate  courses.  The  <  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  task  of 
first  preparatory  year  has  been  dropped ;  and  a  correction  is  usually  easy,  and  causes  no  offend ; 
rule  has  been  adopted  excluding  from  the  re-  while,  in  the  end,  it  secures  a  respectful  obedience 
maining  preparatory  classes  all  students  who  can  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  If,  however,  the  mis- 
obtain  tlie  same  instruction  in  their  local  high  chievous  disposition  is  not  corrected  in  this  way, 
schools.  The  collegiate  department  offers  thm;  it  may  lead  to  vicious  habits,  which  will  tend  to 
courses  of  study,  csdled  classical,  scientific,  and  undermine,  or  permanently  deprave  the  moral 
modem.    The  college  of  science,  literature,  and    character. 

the  arts  presents,  likewise,  three  courses  of  study:  MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  southern  stata^ 
a  course  in  arts;  a  course  in  science;  and  a  course  of  the  American  Union,  formed  at  first  a  pcut  of 
in  literature.  The  college  of  agriculture  offers  the  Mississippi  Territory,  which  was  organized 
two  courses:  (1)  an  advanced  or  university  course,  by  act  of  Congress,  April  7.,  1798,  and  included 
based  on  the  scientific  course  of  the  collegiate  nearly  all  the  territory  now  comprised  within 
department,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of    the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  This 
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enlaiged  by  succefisive  additions,  in  1802  and 
1812;  and,  in  1817,  Alabama  Territory  was 
formed  from  the  eastern  portion  of  it,  and  in 
the  same  year  Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state,  its  area  is  47,156  sq.  m.; 
and  its  population,  in  1870,  was  827,922,  of 
whom  382,896  were  whites;  444,201,  colored 
persons;  809,  Indians;  and  16,  Chinese. 

Educational  History. — llie  constitution  of 
the  state,  at  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the 
Union,  recognized  the  importance  of  encouraging 
education  as  the  means  of  promoting  "  liberty 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind;"  but  no  effective 
or  properly  organized  system  of  public  schools 
was  established  in  the  state.  In  1840,  the  census 
returns  showed  that  there  were  382  common 
and  primary  schools,  with  8,263  pupils,  and  71 
academies,  with  2,5,53  students.  There  were 
also  several  colleges  in  the  state,  having,  in  the 
aggregate,  250  students.  In  1850,  the  number 
oFpublic  schools  had  increased  to  762  ;  and  the 
number  of  academies,  to  189.  In  1860,  there 
were  reported  1 ,116  public  schools,  having  30,970 
pupils,  and  an  income  of  $385,679.  llie  number 
of  academies  and  other  schools  was  169,  with 
7,974  pupils ;  and  there  were  13  colleges,  with 
856  students.  The  state  constitution  of  1868 
recognized  the  need  of  providing  the  means  of 
popular  education,  and  hence  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  establish  "a  uniform  system  of 
free  public  schools  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  for 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years," 
and  also,  as  soon  as  practicable,  '*to  establish 
schools  of  a  higher  grade."  The  same  constitu- 
tion also  required  the  election  of  a  "superintend- 
ent of  public  education,"  to  hold  office  for  four 
years,  and  alao  that  there  should  be  a  "  board  of 
education."  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
attorney-general,  and  thj  state  superintendent; 
and  that  there  should  Ik*  a  school  superintendent 
in  each  county,  and  that  school  should  be  kept 
in  each  district  for  at  least  four  montlis  in  each 
year.  It  also  provided  for  a  school  fund  from 
the  proceeds  of  lands  belonging  to  the  state, 
granted  by  the  United  States,  and  the  lands 
Known  as  stcatnp  lands j  and  authorized  a  poll- 
tax  not  exceeding  $2  a  head,  in  aid  of  the  scnool 
fund.  It  prescribed  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  coll^^e,  and  that  **  no  religious  sect 
is  ever  to  control  any  part  of  the  school  or  uni- 
versity funds  of  the  state".  In  pursuance  of 
these  constitutional  requirements,  the  legislature, 
at  its  session  of  June,  1870,  passed  a  school  law, 
organizing  the  present  school  system,  except  as 
amended  in  some  particulars  by  the  revised  code 
of  1871. — The  first  state  superintendent  under 
this  law  was  H.  R.  Pease,  who  served  till  1874; 
his  successors  being  T.  W.  Cardozo,  from  1874  to 
1876;  T.  S.  Gathright,  from  Jan.  to  Sept.,  1876; 
and  Rev.  Jos.  Bard  well,  now  in  office  (1876). 

School  System. — ^'I'he  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  are 
committed  to  a  state  board  of  education^  consist- 
ing of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  the  superindendent  of  public  education. 
Tlus  board  has  charge  of  all  property  and  funds 


devoted  to  school  purposes,  the  income  of 
which  they  pay  to  the  local  authorities.  They 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  education,  which  is  incorporated  in  hia 
report  to  the  legislature-  The  immediate  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  schools  are  entrusted 
to  the  snpetHutendent  of  public  education,  who 
is  elected  every  four  years.  There  is,  in  each 
county,  a  county  sujterintendentt  appointed  by 
the  board  of  education,  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate,  for  two  years.  The  duties  of  these  officers 
are  similar  to  those  of  county  supetintendents 
in  other  states.  Each  county  constitutes  a  school- 
district,  which  is  governed  by  a  board  of  school 
directorsj  elected  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
the  children  attending  school.  1  he  number  of 
schools  in  each  coimty  must  be  one  or  more, 
and  the  school  session  not  less  than  four  months. 
Each  city  of  3,000  inhabitants,  also,  forms  a 
school-district,  governed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
counties,  by  six  school  directors  chosen  by  the 
resident  voters.  Each  county  is  required  to 
furnish  a  free  scholarship  to  each  of  the  uni- 
versities of  the  state ;  and  to  each  normal  schooU 
as  many  students  as  it  has  representatives  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  it  is  provided  by 
law  that  *'  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
the  schools  of  the  state".  The  school  age  is  from 
5  to  21  years. 

Educational  Condition,  —  The  number  of 
schools,  in  1875,  was  3,434, — first  grade,  764; 
second  grade,  2,670;  high  schools,  8;  private 
schools,  606.  The  support  of  the  schools  waa 
derived  from  the  following  sources: 

State   four-mill  tax $489,443.88 

City  and  county  taxes 354,872.40 

Chickasaw  fund 63.466.6,^ 

Collected  on  loans  of  school  funds 20,000.00 

Sale  and  rental  of  school  lands 60,000.00 

Aid  from  Peabody  Fund 9,500.00 

Total $987,282.80 

'  Expenditures : 

For  teachers*  salaries $857,950.44 

^  alaries  of  county  superintendents 48,650.00 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 80,000.00 

Total    T7$9H(>,H00.44 

The  other  items  of  school  statistics  are  the 

following: 

Number  of  children  of  school  age: 

Whites, 141,514 

Colored 17«,945 

Total 318,45* 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 168,217 

Average  monthly  enrollment 133,330 

Average  daily  attendance 106,894 

Number  of  teachers 4,968 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teacheris $55.47 

Normal  Instruction. — There  are  two  normal 
schools  in  the  state,  one  at  Holly  Springs,  the 
other  at  Tougaloo.  The  first  was  opened  in 
1870,  and  tliree  years  after,  graduated  3  pupils. 
The  limited  appropriation  made  for  its  support, 
has  impaired  its  efficiency  by  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  persona 
as  instructors.  The  normal  school  at  Tougaloo 
is  a  part  of  the  Tougaloo  University,  to  which, 
the  American  Missionary  Association  contributed 
815,000,  and  the  state  810.000.  The  faculty  of 
the  school  consists  of  a  principal,  preceptress^ 
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and  fiye  teachere.  Manual  labor  is  a  feature  of 
the  curriculum^  each  student  being  required  to 
occupy  himself  one  hour  daily  in  this  way  In- 
struction is  given  principally  in  the  En^ish 
branches  and  mathematics.  Facilities  are  also 
afforded  for  the  study  of  toc^  and  instrumental 
music.  There  is  a  reference  library  of  1,000 
volumes,  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

SecmicUiry  Instruction. — The  reports  received 
from  high  schools  and  academies  have  been  so 
few  in  number  as  to  give  very  little  ground  on 
which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  in  this  grade  of  instruction. 

Superior  Instruction,  —  The  chief  institu- 
tions of  this  grade  are  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


NAME 


MluiMippi  College. . . 
Pm8  ChristUii  CoUege 

Shaw  University 

Toogaloo  University.. 
Univ.  of  MiBsistippi. . 


Location 


Clinton 

Pass  Christian 

Holly  Springs 

Tongaloo 

Oxford 


When 

found' 

ed 


Religious 
denomina- 
tion 


1830    Bap. 
1866   R.  C. 

1868  JMeth. 

1869  Union. 
1844  jNons^t. 


The  report,  for  1874,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  mentions  7  coUe^  for  the  superior 
instruction  of  women,  of  which  6  were  authoiv 
ized  to  confer  degrees.  These  colleges  are  located 
at  Brookhaven  (Whitworth),  Clinton  (Central 
Institute),  Columbus  (Female  Institute),  Holly 
Springs  (Franklin),  Meridian,  Oxford  (Union), 
and  Pontotoc  (Chickasaw). 

Prqfessionat  cnid  Scientific  Instruction, — 
Alcorn  University,  at  Rodney,  was  created  by 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1871,  and  occupies  the 
site  of  the  institution  formerly  known  as  Oak- 
land College,  the  oldest  academic  institution  in 
the  state.  To  the  university  was  granted  three- 
fifths  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  agricult- 
ural college  Land-scrip,  amounting  to  8113^00, 
besides  a  legislative  appropriation  of  $5*000 
for  ten  years.  It  is  open  to  students  of  either 
race,  it  has  an  agricultural  department,  with 
a  farm  of  275  acres.  Its  philosophical  and 
ohemical  apparatus  is  very  elaborate  and  com- 
plete. Means  for  scientific  instruction  is  also 
afforded  by  the  College  of  Aflpnculture  and  Me- 
chanic Alts,  a  department  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi.  This  institution  has  also  a  law  de- 
partment; and  there  is  a  theological  class  in 
Tougaloo  University. 

Spedfd Instruction. — The  Mississippi  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  at  Jackson,  is  the  only  institution 
of  this  character  in  tha  state.  It  was  founded  in 
1852,  and  is  supported  by  state  appropriations. 

MISSISSIPPI,  University  of,  at  Oxford, 
Miss.,  was  chartereti  in  1844  and  opened  in  1848, 
receiving  the  proceeds  of  the  grant  of  land  by 
Congress  to  the  state  for  the  support  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning.  In  1 871 ,  it  was  awarded  by 
the  l^islature  two-fifths  of  the  congressional 
land  grant  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  insti- 
tution possesses  complete  chemical,  philosophical, 
and  astronomical  apparatus  ;  a  cabinet  of  shells 
and  mineral(^cal  specimens ;  collections  of  fos- 


sils, soils,  and  other  geological  apparatiw ;  be- 
sides instruments  to  illustrate  mathematics 
and  engineering,  and  a  lai^  farm.  The  library 
contains  more  than  6.000  volumes.  The  in- 
vested resources  of  the  university  do  not  ex- 
ceed $200,000.  The  income,  in  1876,  from  en- 
dowment and  state  appropriations  was  $30,000. 
The  plan  of  instruction  embraces  three  general 
dep^ments;  namely,  (1)  preparatory  educa- 
tion (including  a  commercial  couise) ;  (2)  sd- 
ence,  hteratore,  and  the  arts ;  (3)  profeaedonal 
education.  The  second  department  indiudet 
five  distinct  courses  of  stuay,  three  of  which 
are  undergraduate  parallel  couraes,  two  beii^ 
post  -  graduate  courses.  The  undergraduate 
courses  are  known  as  (1)  The  Course  lor 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (4  yrs.) ;  (2)  The  Coorae 
for  Bachelor  of  Science  (4  vrs.);  (3)  The 
Course  for  Bachelor  of  Philosopfhy  (3  yrs.).  A 
student  has  free  choice  of  these  courses,  but  tl^ 
studies  prescribed  for  each  course  are  all  com- 
pulsory for  that  course.  The  post-graduate 
courses  are  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Under  the  third  genenl 
department  are  embraced  three  profeasiooal 
schools ;  namely,  (1)  law ;  (2)  medicine  and 
suroery  (not  yet  oi^ganized)  ;  (3)  agriculture 
and  tne  mechanic  arts,  in  which  the  regular 
course  is  for  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  (B.  S.  A-). 
The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  first  general  depart- 
ments is  $25  a  year ;  in  the  law  school,  S50  a 
year.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  13  instructois 
and  131  students.  The  presiding  officers  hare 
been  as  follows :  Geoiye  F.  Holmes,  LL.  D. 
(president),  1848 — 9 ;  the  Rev.  Augustus  R 
Longstreet,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (president),  1849 — 56; 
the  Itev.  Frederick  A.  P.Bamaid,  D.  D^  LI^  I>, 
1856 — 9  as  president,  and  1859 — 61  as  cfaan- 
ceUor ;  the  Rev.  John  N.  Waddel,  D.  D.,  LL.D^ 
(chancellor)  1865 — 74  ;  and  Gen.  Alexander  P. 
Stewart,  the  present  chancellor  (1 876),  appoiotoi 
in  1874. 

MISSISSIPPI  COUi^EGE,  at  C^HntOT, 
Miss.,  under  Baptist  control,  was  chartered  in 
1830.  It  has  libraries  containing  3,000  volumes, 
and  extensive  apparatus  and  cabinets.  Its  f»D- 
ductive  funds  amount  to  $50,000.  The  regular 
tuition  fee  is  $25  a  year.  The  college  consists 
of  a  preparatory  department,  and  the  following 
six  schools :  (1)  mental  and  moral  sejeooe^ 
(2)  Greek,  (3)  Latin,  (4)  mathematics,  (5)  natonl 
sciences,  and  (6)  English.  Any  student  complet- 
ing the  six  schools  is  entitled  to  the  degree  of 
A.  B. ;  those  completing  the  schools  of  UK»al 
science,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  iht 
English,  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.;  those  complet- 
ing the  schools  of  moral  science,  Greek.  Latin, 
and  English,  to  the  degree  of  B.L.  In  1873 — 4, 
there  were  7  instructors  and  163  students^  The 
Rev.  W.  S.Webb,  A.  M.,is  the  president  (1876). 

MISSOXJBI,  one  of  the  western  sUtes  of  ti^ 
American  Union,  was  originally  a  part  of  Ute 
Louisiana  purchase  of  1803,  and  on  tlie  adnus> 
sion  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  in  1812,  fonoed 
part  of  the  Missouri  Territory.  It  was  admitted 
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into  the  Union  as  a  state,  with  its  present  limits, 
in  1821.  Its  area  is  65,350  sq.  m. ;  and  its  popu- 
lation, in  1870,  was  1,721,295,  of  whom  1,603,146 
were  whites,  118,071  colored  persons,  75  Indians, 
and  3  Chinese. 

Educational  History, — This  subject  will  be 
considered  under  three  heads :  (I)  The  establish- 
ing of  schools;  (II)  The  mode  of  maintaining 
them  ;  (III)  The  mode  of  supervising  them. 

I.  The  first  recorded  school  estabbshed  in  the 
present  state  of  Missouri,  was  an  academy  in  the 
town  of  Genevieve.  There  are  no  means  of 
knowing  when  it  was  established ;  but,  in  1808, 
it  was  incorporated  under  a  board  of  trustees, 
the  act  of  incorporation  requiring,  '*tnat  an  insti- 
tution for  the  eaucation  of  females  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  trustees  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the 
academy  will  admit  of  it ;  and  that  the  trustees 
shall  cause,  at  all  times,  the  French  and  English 
Itoguages  to  be  taught  in  the  said  academy."  In 
1812,  Conffress,  in  erecting  the  territoiy  of  Mis- 
souri, made  seneral  provision  for  the  cause  of 
education,  which  took  practical  shape  shortly 
after  in  special  grants  of  town  lots  and  other 
lands  to  specially  named  commimities,  or  school 
corporations;  but  the  territorial  government 
made  no  efifort  to  establish  a  general  system  of 
public  schools.  It  contented  itself  with  extend- 
mg  aid,  encouragement,  and  protection  to  all 
communities  showing  enterprise  in  this  respect ; 
but  further  than  this  it  could  not  prudently  eo, 
owing  to  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  popula- 
tion and  its  widely  scattered  character.  An  act 
was  approved  January  22.,  1817,  establishing  "a 
lottery  for  the  benefit  of  Potosi  Academy,"  wmch 
institution  consisted  of  two  houses,  built  and  in 
part  furnished  by  the  inhabitants  of  Washington 
county  at  Mine  a  Burton.  On  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  same  year,  an  act  to  incorporate 
trustees  of  this  academy  was  approved.  The 
board  was  to  consist  of  seven  members.  Two 
classes — junior  and  senior  —  were  established, 
the  instruction  given  in  the  former  being  prepar- 
atoiy,  that  in  the  latter,  "the  Knglish  language, 
with  such  other  languages  and  sciences  as  were 
usually  taught  in  seminaries  of  learning."  The 
name  of  the  school  had  previously  been  Mine  k 
Burton  Academy.  This  is  the  first  school  men- 
tioned in  the  public  records  between  1812  and 
1820.  On  the  same  day  (January  30.,  1817),  an 
act  was  approved  authorizing  the  commissioners 
of  public  buildings,  in  the  town  of  Jackson,  Cape 
Girardeau  Co.,  to  convey  to  five  persons, 
named  in  the  act,  four  acres  of  land  on  which  to 
erect  a  school-house.  They  were  permitted  to 
dispose  of  a  portion  of  this  land,  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  building  fund.  On  the  same  day,  an 
act  to  incorporate  a  board  of  trustees  for  the 
superintendence  of  schools  in  the  town  (now  city) 
of  St.  Louis  was  approved.  The  board  was  lim- 
ited to  thirteen  members,  and  when  incorporated, 
consisted  of  William  Clark,  William  C'.  Carr, 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  Bernard  Pratte,  Auguste 
Chouteau,  Alexander  McNair,  and  John  P. 
Cabanne  —  names  ever  after  prominent  in,  and 
intimately  associated  with,  the  development  and 


history  of  St.  Louis  and  the  state.  They  were 
authorized  to  take  and  hold  all  real  and  personal 
property  given  to  the  schools  by  individuals  or 
Congress,  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  to  advan- 
tage, by  lease  or  sale.  The  establishment  of  these 
schools  embraces  the  whole  educational  histoiy 
of  the  eight  years  of  territorial  existence,  so  far 
as  is  indicateid  by  the  public  records.  Five  yeai-s 
elapsed,  after  the  formation  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, before  any  effort  was  made  to  establish  a 
general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 
During  this  period,  the  three  acaaemies  already 
mentioned  were  re-incorporated,  with  slight 
modifications  and  improvements  of  the  acts  of 
incorporation,  and  several  new  ones  were  estab- 
lished, lliis  closed  the  first  period  of  the  state's 
educational  histoiy ;  since,  tnereafter,  the  legis- 
lature pursued  the  policy  of  encouraging  edu- 
cation by  the  establisnment  of  a  ^eral  system, 
and  by  the  enactment  of  general  instead  of  spe- 
cial laws.  In  the  act  of  Congress,  March,  1820, 
authorizing  the  people  of  Missouri  Territoiy  to 
form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  prop- 
ositions were  offered  providing  for  the  estaDlish- 
ment  and  support  of  common  schools,  which 
were  accepted  oy  the  state  and  incorporated  into 
the  constitution,  the  first  section  of  the  sixth 
article  of  which  reads,  ''Schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this 
state ;  and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  meas- 
ures to  preserve  from  waste  or  damage  such  lands 
as  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the 
United  States,  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each 
township  in  the  state,  and  shall  apply  the  funds 
which  may  arise  from  such  lands  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  object  of  the  grant ;  one  school 
or  more  shall  be  established  in  each  township  as 
soon  as  practicable  and  necessary .  where  the  poor 
shall  be  taught  gratis."  h'ection  2d  of  the  same 
article  provided  that  the  assembly  should  take 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  such  land  as 
had  been  already,  or  might  be  thereafter,  granted 
by  the  United  States,  the  funds  accruing  from 
the  rent  or  lease  of  which,  together  with  all 
other  funds  given  for  the  same  purpose,  were  to 
constitute  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of 
"a  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and 
the  arts  and  sciences."  The  state  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  upon  the  terms  of  this 
constitution;  and,  hence,  a  general  public-school 
system,  of  a  high  or  a  low  grade,  is  one  of  her 
permanent  institutions.  The  statutory  provisions 
m  relation  to  school  lands  and  public  education 
have  been  very  numerous,  being  suggested  from 
time  to  time  by  the  condition  ofthe  rapidly 
growing  state,  and  by  the  needs  of  its  increas- 
ing population.  In  1820,  the  legislature  directed 
the  several  county  courts  to  appoint  five  commis- 
sioners of  school  lands,  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  same,  to  rent  or  lease  them, 
and  to  invest  the  proceeds,  but  without  power  to 
sell.  In  1822,  the  act  of  1820  was  amended  so 
as  to  require  the  appointment  by  the  courts  of 
two  commissioners  in  each  township,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  erect  "a  sulficient  school-house  for 
the  benefit  of  education,"  whenever  the  funds 
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derived  from  the  renting  or  leasing  of  the  school 
lands  were  sufficient  to  justify  it.  In  1824,  an 
act  was  passed  by  which  each  township  was  con- 
stituted a  school-district,  and  a  boa^  of  five 
trustees  was  appointed  in  each,  who  were  em- 
powered to  *'build  or  procure  school-houses,  and 
repair  the  same,"  **to  appoint  teachers  and  visit- 
ors of  schools,  aud  to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools."  All  subsequent  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  common  schools  consists  of  modi- 
fications of  the  law  of  1824.  In  1835,  there  was 
a  general  revision  of  the  statutes.  Among  them 
was  a  revised  school  law,  reported  by  a  commit- 
tee of  three,  appointed  by  the  governor,  **to  form 
a  system  of  common  primaiy-school  education  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible  throughout  the  state." 
By  this,  each  congressional  township  constituted 
a  school-district,  m  which  three  trustees  were 
elected  annually,  who  were  empowered  to  build 
school-houses,  employ  teachers,  and  maintain 
schools  six  months  in  the  year,  or  throughout 
the  year,  if  a  m<gority  of  the  patrons  petitioned 
therefor.  The  constitution  adopted  in  1865  con- 
tains still  further  provisions  for  the  establishment 
of  free  schools  for  all  persons  in  the  state  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21,  and  permits  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  schools  for  children  of  African 
descent,  requiring  the  distribution  of  all  public- 
school  moneys  (not  funds)  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children,  without  re^uti  to  color.  Sec- 
tion 4.  of  the  state  constitution  requires  the  legis- 
lature to  establish  and  maintain  a  state  univer- 
sity with  departments  for  teaching  *'affriculture 
and  natural  science,"  as  soon  as  the  public-school 
fund  will  permit.  The  school  law  was  still  further 
amended,  but  not  materially,  in  1870,  and  again 
by  the  new  constitution,  adopted  in  convention, 
in  1875. 

II.  The  earliest  record  of  measures  taken  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  in  Missouri  extends 
back  to  the  school  incorporated  in  St.  Genevieve, 
in  1808.  The  first  means  employed  for  creating 
a  school  revenue  was  by  grants  of  land,  in  1812, 
already  referred  to.  In  1817,  the  income  of  the 
Mine  a  Burton  Academy  was  increased  by  the 
election  of  seven  trustees,  each  of  whom  was  re- 
quired to  pay  $10  as  a  necessary  qualification 
for  the  office,  and  by  a  fee  of  $5  previously  paid 
by  each  elector  voting  for  said  trustees.  When 
the  people  of  Missouri  applied,  in  1820,  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  Congress,  for  the  sake 
of  providing  for  the  establidiment  of  schools, 
submitted  the  following  proposition  :  **  that  the 
section  numbered  16  in  every  township,  and 
when  such  section  has  been  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and  rs 
contiguous  as  may  be,  shall  be  granted  to  the  state 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  township, 
for  the  use  of  schools";  that  "thirty-six  sections, 
or  one  entire  township,  which  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  other  lands  heretofore  reserved  for  that 
purpose,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning,  and  vested  in  the  legislature  of 
said  state,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of 
such  seminary  by  the  said  legislature."  This  prop- 


osition was  accepted,  and  embodied  in  the  state 
constitution;  and  the  same  year  five  conimis- 
sioners  were  appointed  to  rent  or  lease  the  school 
lands,  and  securely  invest  the  pi-oceeds.  In  1824. 
similar  measures  were  adopted,  three  commis- 
sioners bein^  appointed  in  ^ujh  township.  They 
were  authonzed  to  assume  control  of  and  manage 
the  school  lands  of  the  township,  to  ''loan  mon- 
eys," and  "lease  real  estate."  Thev  could,  also, 
on  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  householders, 
levy  and  collect  a  special  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  schools,  or  of  those  sending  pupils  to  th»n« 
when  the  public  funds  were  insufficient.  In  1831, 
an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  sale  of  the 
saline  lands  given  by  Congress  to  the  state.  In 
the  same  year,  the  sale  of  the  16th  section  was 
directed  by  law,  by  an  agent  appointed  by  the 
coimty  court  of  each  county,  when  three-fourths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  township  petitioned  for 
such  sale.  The  interest  of  the  money  thus  de- 
rived was  to  be  used  for  school  purposes.  The 
sale  of  the  "seminary  lands" —  two  entire  town- 
ships— was,  in  1832,  directed  by  the  legislature 
for  not  less  than  $2  per  acre.  It  is  estimated 
that  $400,000  was  lost  by  this  sale  alone ;  and 
that  the  losses  by  injudicious  saks  of  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  state,  and  by  insecure  investments 
of  the  proceeds,  have  amounted  to  a  sum  suffi' 
dent  to  have  supported  the  public  schools  of  tlw 
state  forever,  exclusive  of  any  local  taxation. 
I'he  revised  school  law  of  1835  empowered  town- 
ship trustees  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  the  purpoet 
of  Keeping  the  schools  open  as  long  as  a  majority 
of  the  patrons  desired,  whenever  two-thiras  of 
the  voters  of  the  school-districts  demanded  it 
These  trustees,  also,  were  required  to  subscribe 
$1  each  to  the  school  fund.  1  he  state  constita- 
tion,  adopted  in  1865,  established  a  permanent 
school  fund,  and  provided  for  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  same,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  annual  revenues  as  might  be  necessary 
to  maintain  free  schools  three  months  in  the  3rear. 
These  funds  were  to  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the 
United  States.  In  case  the  public  school  funds 
should  prove  insufficient  to  sustain  free  schodi 
at  least  four  months  every  year,  power  is  given 
to  increase  the  school  revenue  by  local  taxation. 
The  general  assembly,  also,  was  required  to  re- 
duce all  property  in  the  state  held  for  scbocd 
purposes  into  the  public  school  fund,  and  in  the 
annual  distribution  to  equalize  apportionments 
by  a  consideration  of  the  amount  of  county  or 
city  funds  appropriated.  1  he  constitution,  adopted 
in  1876,  does  not  materially  alter  the  provisioDS 
of  that  of  1 865 ;  like  that,  it  perpetuates  the 
public-school  fund,  setting  apart  annually  25  per 
cent  of  the  state  revenue,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund,  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  It  places  in  the  county  school  fund  the 
net  proceeds  of  estrays,  fines,  forfeitures,  and 
penalties;  while  the  constitution  of  1865  placed 
this  in  the  state  school  fund.  All  moneys  paid 
for  exemption  from  military  duty,  also,  are  plaoed 
in  the  coimty  fund.  The  article  on  Revenue  and 
Taxation  in  the  new  constitution  Hmits  taxatkio 
for  school  purposes  to  40  cents  on  the  ^100,  un- 
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less  increased  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  tax-payers. 
By  such  vote,  it  may  be  increased,  in  cities  and 
towns,  to  $lf  and,  in  country  districts,  to  65  cents. 
For  building  purposes,  it  can  be  still  further  in- 
creased. 

The  permanent  public-school  funds  of  the  state 
are  the  following : 

The  Sfr  te  Fund,  consisting  of  U.  S.  RegM 
6  per  cent  boads,  U.  S.  6  per  cent  coupon 
bonds,  Mo. 6  per  cent  coupon  bonds,  and 
Mo.  6  per  cent  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness  (1900,000) $2,634,854.00 

Seminary  I'itnd  (University),  consist'ng 
of  U.  D.  Reg'd,  and  coupon  tf  per  cent 

bonds $108,700.00 

Ibumship  Funds $2,079,182.96 

County  Funds  (including  swamp  land)..  .$2,257,716.83 

Township  and  county  funds  under  the  control 
of  the  county  courts,  may  be  invested  in  state  or 
U.  S.  bonds,  or  loaned  upon  personal  and  real 
estate.  It  is  an  almost  inyariame  custom  to  loan 
them.  The  proceeds,  like  the  proceeds  of  the  state 
fund,  and  25  percent  of  the  revenue,  are  annually 
distributed  to  the  districts  in  which  schools  were 
taught  the  previous  year  for  not  less  than  three 
months,  in  the  ratio  of  school  population. 

m.  For  many  years,  the  method  of  super- 
vising the  few  schools  and  academies  in  the  ter- 
ritorv  was  by  local  trustees,  specifically  named 
for  the  purpose,  or  elected  by  the  people.  Their 
power,  also,  was  very  great,  comprehending  al- 
most all  that  is  now  divided  among  several 
^des  of  officers.  Thus,  the  board  appointed, 
m  18 1 7,  to  supervise  the  schools  of  Dt.  Louis, 
was  authorized  not  only  to  establish  schools,  but 
to  take  and  hold  all  real  and  personal  property 
given  to  the  schools  by  individuals  or  by  Con- 
gress, and  to  dispose  of  the  same  to  advantage  by 
lease  or  sale.  In  1820,  the  division  of  duties  first 
appears,  county  commissioners  being  then  ap- 
pointed to  manage  the  school  lands;  but,  in  1824, 
the  boards  of  trustees  are  azain  required  to  as- 
sume control  of  the  school  lands,  in  addition  to 
their  other  duties,  among  which  duties  was  that 
of  appointing  visitors  to  the  schools.  These  visit- 
ors were  nine  in  number  in  each  district.  They 
were  required  to  visit  the  schools  once  in  three 
months,  to  examine  teachers,  and  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  qualification,  without  which  no  one  was 
allowed  to  teach,  and  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
visoiy  power.  In  1835,  the  revised  school  law 
placed  the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  the  hands 
of  three  trustees  annually  elected  for  the  purpose 
in  each  school-district,  who  reported  to  the 
county  courts,  the  latter  reporting  biennially  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  The  first  s^tem  of  gener- 
al supervision  of  the  schools  was  inaugu- 
rated at  this  time,  the  law  constituting  the 
governor,  the  auditor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  at- 
torney-general, a  state  board  of  education.  In 
1853,  an  act  was  passed,  requiring  the  election 
of  a  state  superintendent.  The  constitution 
adopted  in  1865,  created  a  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  consist  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  at- 
tomev-general,  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  the  latter  being  chairman  of  the  Doard 
and  eligible  for  four  years.    In  1874,  the  school 


law  was  again  chan^,  the  ceneral  supervision 
of  the  schools  remaining  witn  the  state  board, 
and  the  immediate  supervision  with  district 
directors.  The  state  superintendents  have  been 
as  follows:  (1)  Peter  G.  Glover  (of  "Common 
Schools"),  elected  bjrthe  legislature  in  1839,  for 
two  years.  After  his  term  the  ofiice  was  abol- 
ished, and  its  duties  devolved  on  the  secretary 
of  state..  In  1853,  the  office  was  re-estabUshed, 
and  (2)  John  W.  Henry  (of  "Public  Instruction) 
was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  serve  until 
after  the  election,  in  1854,  when  (3)  E.  C.  Da- 
vis was  elected.  He  was  succeded  by  (4)  Wil- 
liam B.  Starke, elected  in  1856,  and  reelected  in 
1858  and  1860.  From  December,  1861 ,  to  March, 
1863,  the  duties  of  the  office  were  dischaiged  by 
the  secretary  of  the  state,  who,  at  the  latter  date, 
became,  by  law,  superintendent,  ex  officio.  In 
1865,  the  office  was  restored,  and  (5)  James 
L.  Robinson  was  appointed  by  the  governor 
superintendent  of  puolic  schools.  The  succeed- 
ing incumbents  have  been  :  (6)  T.  A.  Parker, 
elected  in  1866  fw  four  years  (office  then  consti- 
tutional) ;  (7)  Ira  Divoll.  elected  in  1870,  died  in 
1871  ;  (8)  John  Monteith,  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy ;  and  (9)  Richard  D.  Shannon,  elected 
in  November,  1874,  and  still  in  office  (1876J. 

School  System, — The  general  control  ot  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state  is  lodged  with 
a  state  boated  of  education,  which  consists  of  the 
secretaiy  of  state,  the  attorney-general,  and  the 
state  superintendent.  In  addition  to  a  super- 
visory power,  it  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investing  all  moneys  received  by  the  state  for 
educational  purposes.  The  state  sitpenntendeni 
is  elected  for  four  vears,  and  is  chairman  of  the 
state  board.  He  has  general  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  school  system,  with  power  to  compel 
all  school  officers  to  furnish  him  with  any  statis- 
tics or  information  respecting  their  trusts  be  may 
deem  proper.  In  addition  to  the  duties  usually 
performed  by  this  officer,  he  is  required  to  estahn 
lish  needed  schools  whenever  the  proper  officers 
fail  to  do  so.  He  makes  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislature,  or  to  the  governor  when  the  legislature 
is  not  in  session.  County  commissioners  —  one 
in  each  county —  are  elected  biennially,  in  April. 
Their  duties  are  to  examine  teachers,  grant  certif- 
icates (graded,  limited  to  one  county,  and  valid 
for  one  or  two  years),  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  schools  of  the  county.  Dis- 
tinct directors,  three  in  number,  are  elected  for 
three  years,  one  being  chosen  annually.  They 
are  required  to  examine  into,  and  report  upon, 
the  condition  of  the  schools,  to  purchase  the  nec- 
essaiy  apparatus  and  furniture,  to  employ  teach- 
ers, and  to  make  all  regulations  requisite  for  the 
proper  oraanization  and  management  of  the 
schools.  They  may  borrow  monev  when  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  one  per  cent  of  the  taxable  proper- 
ty of  the  di^ct,  for  teachers'  salaries ;  and  not 
exceeding  the  same  rate,  for  buildings  and  inci- 
dental purposes ;  but  no  tax  can  he  levied  for 
the  continuance  of  the  schools  for  more  than  four 
months  in  the  year,  except  by  a  majority  vote  of 
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the  district  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  school 
STStem  is  divided  into  departments  as  follows : 
(I)  the  university,  supported  by  a  distinct  fund 
and  legislative  applropriations;  (2)  normal  schools, 
supported  by  permanent  legislative  appropria- 
tions of  $10,000  each;  (3)  schools  in  "cities,  towns, 
and  villages,"  under  the  general  law  of  1870  for 
their  organization.  These  schools  have  boards  of 
education,  with  special  privileges,  each  consisting 
of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are  elected  annual- 
ly in  September.  The  schools  must  be  taught  not 
less  than  30,  nor  more  than  40,  weeks  each  year; 
(4)  schools  in  cities  having  special  school  char- 
ters, which  charters  confer  almost  unlimited 
powers  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  school 
interests ;  (.0)  general  district  public  schools :  and 
(6)  colored  schools,  specially  provided  for ;  those 
belonging  to  the  classes  marked  above  (3),  (4), 
(5j,  and  (6)  being  supported  by  the  state  public- 
school  fund  and  local  taxation.  ''Central  schools'* 
may  be  established  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
districts  for  that  purpose.  These  are  graded 
schools  kept  for  six  mouths,  or  longer,  if  the  dis- 
tricts interested  so  vote.  They  are  controlled  by 
boards  —  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the 
boards  of  these  districts  — ana  by  the  districts 
themselves,  to  about  the  same  extent  that  the 
district  schools  are  managed  by  their  boards,  llie 
tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colored  schools 
is  levied  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  townships 
in  which  the  schools  are  located .  To  these  schools, 
persons  over  21  years  of  age  are  admitted.  The 
legal  school  year  is  4  months ;  the  school  month, 
4  weeks  of  5  days  each  ;  and  the  school  day,  6 
hours.  The  legal  school  age  is  from  5  to  21  years. 
A  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  various  boards 
of  directora,  with  the  county  commissioners,  is 
held  at  every  county  seat  once  in  4  years,  to  se- 
cure uniformity  in  text-books.  Sectarian  instruc- 
tion is  prohibited. 

Educaiiomd  Condition. — The  estimated  num- 
ber of  school-districts,  in  1875,  was  7,932  ;  the 
number  of  public  schools,  for  whites,  7,061 ;  for 
colored  persons,  326 ;  the  number  of  private 
schools,  661,  in  which  there  were  enrolled 
33,525  pupils.  The  support  of  the  schools  was 
derived  from  the  following  sources : 

From   public  funds  (state,  county,  and 

township)    $H67,785 

Prom  taxation ^'i.lS^.wiO 

Total $3,013,596 

Ejqtenditnres. 

For  salaries,  buildings^  rent,  etc $1,638,353 

School  tStatistics. 
Number  of  persons  of  school  age  (5—21): 

Whites 678,270 

Colored 41.916 

Total 720,186 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools: 

Whites 379,948 

Colored ....14,832 

Total ■    394,780 

Average  daily  attendance 192,904 

Number  of  teachers,  ma  lea 5,904 

*'  ♦*  females,. 3.747 

Totol 9,651 

The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers,  males.  $38.00 
•'  **  **^  "       females,  $29.60 


Normal  Instruction, — There  are  four  nonnal 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  state,  and  one 
at  St.  Louis,  the  latter  intended  principally 
for  supplying  teachers  to  the  schools  of  the  city. 
This  school  nas  recently  been  made  more  useful 
by  the  addition  of  a  model  department.  The 
course  is  for  two  years,  and  instruction  is  given, 
during  the  first  vear,  in  the  higher  branch^, 
the  second  being  devoted  to  review,  vrith  special 
reference  to  the  methods  of  teaching.  Pupils 
of  the  high  school  are  admitted  to  the  nor- 
mal school  without  examination.  In  1 874 — 5, 
the  total  enrollment  was  254.  The  Fruitland 
Normal  Institute,  at  Jackson,  was  organized  in 


1 864.  It  reported,  in  1 874 , 3  resident  and  2  non>i>ee- 
ident  instructors,  53  male,  and  24  female  students. 
llunee  years  constitute  the  school  course.  The 
North  Mo.  State  Nonnal  School,  at  Kirksvilk, 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  teacheis 
for  the  country  district  schools.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  admission  are  those  necessary  to  secure 
a  teachers'  certificate  of  the  lowest  grade.  In 
1875,  the  number  of  instructors  was  9  ;  number 
of  students,  709  ;  number  of  graduates,  72.  The 
South  Mo.  State  Normal  School,  at  Wairenabuig, 
provides  three  courses  of  study,  —  an  elementair, 
an  advanced,  and  a  professional.  Two  teraoa.  or 
twenty  weeks,  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
coiunse  of  study.  Some  embarrassment  has  been 
occasioned  to  the  institution  from  lack  of  fuiuis. 
It  reported,  in  1875, 11  instructors,  and  408  stu- 
dents. The  South-east  Mo.  State  Normal  Bcbod. 
at  Cape  Girardeau,  was  opened  in  1873,  with  35 
students.  In  1875,  it  had  5  instructors  and  164 
students.  Each  of  the  state  normal  schools  is  un- 
der the  care  of  a  state  board  of  regents.  Linoohi 
Institute,  at  Jefferson  City,  was  organized  in 
1866,  for  the  instruction  of  colored  teachers.  It  u 
supported  by  a  permanent  state  appropriation  d 
85,000,  and  by  private  subscriptions.  It  is  divided 
into  a  primary  and  a  normal  department,  and 
in  1874,  had  6  instructors  and  40  students.  Its 
graduates,  according  to  the  report  of  the  state 
superintendent,  for  1875,  are  teaching  colored 
schools  in  a  laige  number  of  counties,  and  ane 
giving  general  satisfaction. 

Teac/iers'  Institutes. — The  practice  of  holding 
teachers'  institutes  was,  in  1875,  comparatively 
abandoned,  the  law  not  requiring  them  exo^ 
in  counties  which  employ  the  whole  time  of  the 
commissioner,  and  there  being  only  one  (Javier) 
in  which  this  is  the  case.  Probably  not  over  20 
institutes  were  held  during  the  year.  Efforts, 
however,  are  to  be  made  to  increase  the  number 
and  efficiency  of  the  institutes. 

Secondiiry  Instruction. — The  question  of  the 
support  of  high  schools  by  the  state  has  been 
raised  in  Missouri,  as  it  was  in  Michigan,  and 
Superintendent  Monteith,  in  1873,  in  diseua&- 
ing  this  question,  expressed  tlie  opinion,  that, 
though  their  existence  is  the  logical  result  of  the 
establishment  of  a  public-school  system  and  a 
state  university,  yet  as  the  need  of  them  is  local, 
their  establishment  should  rest  with  the  local 
school  boards,  and  their  support  be  derived  from 
local  taxation.    There  are  several  business  col- 
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le^eSt  situated  in  yarious  parts  of  the  state,  but 
chiefly  in  St  Louis,  8  of  wnich,  in  18fF4,  reported 
to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  48  tciuihers 
and  6,077  pupils.  Their  courses  of  study  range 
from  three  months  to  4  years. 

Superior  InsirudUm. — The  universities,  col- 
leges, and  institutions  for  higher  education  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  table : 


!Whcn 

Religious 

NAME 

Location 

found- 

denomina- 

ed 

tion 

Central  Colleae 

Fayette 

1871 

Afl..      Cia      H. 

Christian  University. . . 

Canton 

1856 

Chrutian 

College  of  the  Ohristisu 

Brothers 

St.  Louis 
Springfield 

1859 
1873 

R.  C. 

Drury  College 

Hannibal  College 

Cong. 

Hannibal 

1868 

M.  £.  S. 

Lewis  College 

Glasgow 

1865 

M.  Epis. 

Lincoln  College 

Greenwood 

1870 

M.  Epls. 

McOee  Colleue 

Coll.  Mound 

1853 

U.  Presb. 

St.  Joseph  College 

St.  Joseph 
St.  Louis 

1867 

Cumb.  Pr. 

St.  Louis  University — 

1832 

B.C. 

St.  Paul's  CoUege 

Palmyra 

1844 

Prot.  Ep. 

St.  Vincent's  College 

C.  Girvdeau 

1844 

R.  C. 

Washington  University. 

St.  Louis 

1857 

Non-sect. 

Westminster  College... 

Fulton 

1852 

Presb. 

William  Jewell  OoUe ^e  . 

Liberty 

1853 

Bap. 

Woodland  College 

Independence 

1869 

Chriitian 

Besides  these  institutions,  there  are  II  acad- 
emies and  colleges  for  the  higher  education 
of  women,  9  of  which,  in  1874,  reported  97  in- 
structors and  1,136  students. 

PrcfessUmcd  and  SdenHfic  Instrvction, — 
Many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  furnish 
opportunities  for  professional  and  scientific  in- 
struction, but  special  schools  have  been  established 
for  the  same  purpose  in  many  places.  Of  these, 
the  principal  are  the  Vardeman  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, at  laberty;  the  Kansas  City  College  of 
^ysicians  and  surgeons ;  the  Missouri  Medical 
College,  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Missouri,  the 
Missouri  Dental  College,  and  the  College  of 
Pharmacy — the  last  five,  at  St.  Louis. 

Special  Instruction. — The  Missouri  Asylum 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Diunb  was 
organized  at  Fulton,  in  1851.  It  is  supported  by 
state  appropriations,  which  have  not  been  lar^ 
enough,  thus  far,  to  admit  of  giving  instruction  m 
the  trades — a  prominent  feature  in  several  other 
institutions  of  the  kind.  Board  and  tuition  for 
all  deaf  and  dumb  persons  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  30  years  are  furnished  free  of  cost,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  only  about  one  half  the  persons  so 
afflicted  in  the  state  can  be  accommodated,  lliere 
were  8  instructors,  in  1874,  and  1 53  pupils — 75 
males,  and  78  females.  Besides  this,  there  is  an- 
other institution  (St.  Bridget's  Institute),  founded 
in  St.  Louis,  in  1860,  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  was  opened  in  St.  Louis,  in  1851 .  It  receives 
from  the  state  an  annual  appropriation  of  about 
$21,000.  In  addition  to  the  branches  of  an 
ordinary  education,  instruction  is  given  in  music, 
and  the  pupils  are  taught  some  kind  of  industrial 
or  mechanical  occupation.  A  normal  class  has 
also  been  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  some 
of  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  There  were,  in  1874,  27  instructors 
and  employes  of  all  kinds,  and  93  pupils. 


Educational  Journals.  —  There  are  several 
journals  either  wholly  or  partly  educational 
published  in  the  state,  among  which  may  be 
specially  mentioned  Tlie  Westeryiy  a  monthly 
published  at  St.  Louis,  and  now  in  its  elevenm 
year ;  and  the  American  Journal  of  Educaiioti, 
a  monthly,  also  published  at  St.  Louis,  and  at 
present  in  its  ninth  year.  These  journals  are 
well  conducted,  and  have  exerted  an  important 
influence  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  state. 

MISSOXJBI,  University  of  the  State 
of,  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  was  chartered  in  1839, 
and  organized  in  1840,  receiving  the  proceeds  of 
the  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  the  state  for 
the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning.  In  1870, 
it  was  awarded  the  benefit  of  the  coDgressional 
land  grant  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  of 
a^culture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  During  the 
civil  war,  the  university  was  partially  suspended; 
but  after  its  close,  it  was  re-oiganizea,  and  it  now 
consists  (besides  the  preparatory  department)  of 
(I)  the  College  proper,  with  courses  in  arts,  sci- 
ence, letters,  and  philosophy,  and  of  the  following 
poofessional  schools:  (II)  The  Normal,  or  College 
of  Instruction  in  Teaching,  opened  in  1868; 
(III)  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege, 
1870  ;  (IV)  The  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 
(at  RoUa),  1871 ;  (V)  The  College  of  Law,  1872 ; 
(yi)  The  Medical  CoU^,  1873;  (Vm  The 
Department  of  Analytical  and  AppUed  Chem- 
istry, 1873.  Both  sexes  are  admitted  to  all  the 
de^Murtments.  The  university  has  appropriate 
buildings,  all  necessary  apparatus,  and  an  ex- 
tensive farm.  The  libraries  contain  about  8,500 
volumes.  The  income  of  the  institution  (from 
endowment  and  state  appropriations)  is  $68,467 
per  annum.  The  charges  to  students  who  are 
residents  of  Missouri,  cannot  exceed  $20  a  year. 
The  school  of  mines  and  metallur^  has  exten- 
sive and  valuable  lands  in  the  mining  district 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  state.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were,  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
univeraity,  29  instructors  and  391  students.  The 
presidents  have  been  as  follows :  John  H.  La- 
throp,  LL.  D.,  1840 — 50 ;  James  Shannon,  LL. 
D.,  1850—56  ;  W.  W.  Hudson,  A.  M.,  1856—7  ; 
B.  B.  Minor  1858—60  ;  and  Daniel  Read,  LL. 
D.,  the  present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1866. 

MNsMONIOS.     See  Mrmoby. 

MODEL  SCHOOLS.  See  Normal  Schools. 

MODERN  LANQUAQES,  in  the  Uteral 
and  widest  sense  of  the  term,are  the  languages  now 
in  use,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  were 
formerly  spoken,  but  are  now  extinct.  Taken  in 
this  sense,  the  term  embraces  the  mother-tongue, 
in  which  the  home  education  of  the  child  is  con- 
ducted, the  national  or  ruling  language  of  the 
countiy,  which  is  the  medium  of  instruction  in 
the  schools,  and  the  living  languages  of  foreign 
nations.  It  is  the  genenJ  tenckncy  of  the  age, 
to  make  a  thorougn  knowledge  of  the  national 
language  the  center  and  the  chief  aim  of  all 
school  instruction ;  though  it  has  been  demanded, 
from  an  educational  pomt  of  view,  that  whe]> 
ever  the  mother-tongue  of  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
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inhabitanta  of  a  coontiy  is  different  from  that  of 
the  national  language,  the  dainis  of  the  mother- 
tongue  should  not  he  ignored.  When  the  modem 
languages  are  spoken  of  as  a  branch  of  school  in- 
struction, they  are,  however,  generally  understood 
in  the  sense  of  the  languages  of  foreign  nations. 
The  admission  of  modem  forei^  languages  into 
a  regular  course  of  instruction  is  of  comparative- 
ly recent  date,  and  the  credit  of  having  first  ob- 
tained this  recognition  belong  to  the  French 
language  (q.  v.).  Until  very  recently,  French 
has  enjoyed,  in  this  respect,  an  acknowledged 
superiority  over  any  other  language  of  the  globe; 
and  it  is  but  recendy  that  English  and  German 
have  to  any  considerable  extent  begun  to  com- 
pete with  it.  At  present,  French,  English,  and 
German  are  studied  all  over  the  world,  as  the 
chief  representatives  of  modem  culture.  The 
Italian  language  (q.  v.)  is  learned  by  nmny  of  the 
students  offine  arts  and  of  music  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  three  principal  modern  languages; 
but  more  in  courses  of  private  instruction  than 
in  schools.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  the  second- 
ary schools,  that  the  studv  of  modem  languages 
has  now  been  generally  admitted.  There  are  but 
few  colleges,  gymnasia,  lyceums,  Latin  schools, 
real  schools,  academies,  seminaries,  or  boarding- 
schools  which  do  not  provide  for  instruction  m 
one  or  two  of  the  modern  languages,  llie  adop- 
tion of  more  than  two  modern  languages,  in  a 
regular  course  of  studies,  is  met  with  in  omy  a  few 
cases,  and  finds  but  few  advocates.  Scientific  and 
real  schools  (or  departments), especially  the  latter, 
cultivate  the  modem  languages,  frequently  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  classical ;  out  even  classical 
schools  have  now  quite  generally  opened  their 
gates  to  the  at  first  unwelcome  rival. — In  the 
highest  institutions  of  learning,  such  as  the  Euro- 
pean universities,  the  modern  languages  are  still 
far  from  occupying  a  position  of  equidity  with 
the  classical,  or  even  some  of  tbe  oriental  lan- 
^ages.  In  England,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had, 
m  1875,  professorships  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Sanskrit;  Oxford,  also  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  comparative  philology,  but  not  of 
either  French  or  German.  In  the  21  universities 
of  Germany  (including  the  academy  of  Miinster), 
classical  philologists  had,  in  1874,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  134  courses  of  lectures,  which 
occupied  an  aggregate  of  400  hours  weekly. 
Besides,  theexercises  in  the  philological  seminaries 
occupied  128  hours,  making  a  total  of  528  hours. 
Of  the  professors  teaching  thedaasical  languages, 
64  were  ordinaiy,  1 6  extraordinary,  besides  II  pri- 
vat-docenien  (lecturers);  total  91.  To  the  oriental 
languages,  330  hours  were  devoted;  but  to  French 
and  English,  only  172  hours.  The  German  govem- 
ments  rfiow,  however,  a  readiness  to  reconsider 
the  claim  of  modem  languages  to  a  better  repre- 
sentation; and  a  num&r  of  new  chairs  were, 
therefore,  created  during  the  years  1875  and 
1876. — In  regard  to  the  lowest  classes  and  schools 
in  which  the  study  of  modem  languages  may 
advantageously  be  admitted,  there  is  a  variety 
of  opinion  at  present  in  school  legislation,  and 
among  educational  writers.  It  is  evident  that,  in 


this  respect,  a  marked  difference  exists  between 
those  localilies  where  only  one  language  is  spoken, 
and  those  where  two  or  more  languages  are  in 
^e  daily  use  of  lai^  portions  of  tl^  people.    In 
the  latter  case,  the  language  which  is  spc^Len 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  cnildren  who  attend 
school,  is  by  many  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
foreign  language;    and  school  regulations  for 
giving    instruction    in    it    are    often   different 
m)m  those  for  the  teaching  of   languages  to- 
tally  foreign.      The    latter,  according    to   the 
opinion  of  most  educators,  should  not  be  begun 
too  early.    It  is,  however,  on  the  other  huid, 
urged  that  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  best  leamed  at  a  time  when  the  organsof 
speech  are  still  flexible,  and  that  a  good  pro- 
nunciation of  a  foreign  tongue  is  rarely  acquired 
except  by  those  who  learn  it  in  childhood. — 
The  French  language  had  been  long  and  exten- 
sively studied  in  other  European  countries  before 
it  was,  in  the  1 7th  centuiy,  introduced  in  some 
of  the  German  schools  as  a  part  of  tlie  regular 
course  of  studies.    Toward  the  dose  of  the  16tfa 
century,    the    German    real  schools  made    the 
superior  advantages  of  the  study  of  French,  in 
comparison  with  the  dassical  languages,  a  nudn 
issue  of  their  war  against  the  ckssical  schools; 
and,  from  that  time,  the  admission  of  French  into 
the  schools  of  other  countries  has  been  rapid  and 
extensive.   In  Prussia,  tbe  efforts  made  to  secure 
to  the  French  language  a  prominent  place  in  tbe 
course  of  instruction  were  so  successful,  that  the 
Prussian  govemment  became  alarmed,  and,  in 
1816,  excluded  it  altogether  from  public  inetmc- 
tion.    A  rescript  of  1837  re-admitted  it,  how- 
ever,/'out  of  regard  for  its  usefulness  for  practidal 
life."    That,  from  the  stand-point  of  practical 
usefulness,  modem  languages,  as  a  braiK^  of 
instruction,  have  an  advantage  over  the  claaacal. 
is  now  scarcely  disputed.    French,  En^ish,  and 
German  bring  the  student  into  living  contact 
with  the  great  standard-bearers  of  modem  civ- 
ilization, and  thus  afford,  in  many  cases,  mental 
enjoyments,  material  and  business  advantages, 
and  impulses  to  esthetic  culture,  which  daasica] 
studies  obviously  cannot  afford. — Being  the  keys 
to  the  three  great  literatures  of  the  worn,  the  En- 
glish, German,  and  French  languages,  as  brancdies 
of  instruction,  have   challenged  a  companBon 
with  the  Latin  and  the  Gr^ek.    Here  also  it 
will  be  readily  and  generally  admitted,  that 
modem  literatures  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
information   unknown    to   the   andenta;    and 
that,  viewing  their  contents  as  a  whole,  they  are, 
in  many  respects,  vastiy  superior  to  the  liter- 
atures of  the  ancient  worid.    Classical  achc^ars, 
in  fact,  are  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
great  value  of  uKKlem  literatures;  and  tbei« 
are  few  among  them  who  cannot  read  the  ^ree 
great  modem  languages,  at  least,  as  fluently  as 
the  two  classical.  The  contest  has  been  narrowed 
down  to  the  question  whetiier  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  as  literary  master-works,  and  in  view^  ol 
the  superior  advantages  claimed  for  the  lansnaees 
themselves,  still  afford  such  advantages  rorde- 
veloping  the  mental  faculties  as  to  reoonuneiid 
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their  retention  in  every  ooorBe  of  studies.  (See 
Classioal  Studies.) 

Upon  the  field  of  comparative  linguistics,  the 
superior  value  of  the  ricnly  inflected  Latin  and 
Greek  by  the  side  of  the  less  inflected  German 
and  the  mutilated  Kngliah  and  French,  is  not 
likely  to  be  ever  disput^.  But  since  the  labors 
of  Bopp,  Grimm,  and  their  numerous  followers, 
have  opened  an  insight  into  the  degree  of  kin- 
ship existing  between  the  prominent  languages 
of  the  present  and  former  times,  the  Question 
has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  flpram- 
marians,  how  far  a  comparison  of  kindred  lan- 
guages mav,  even  at  an  early  stage  of  instruc- 
tion, elucidate  Uie  structure  of  the  native  tongue, 
and  thus  be  made  serviceable  in  giving  to  the 
youthful  scholar  a  better  command  even  of  his 
native  speech  than  otherwise  would  be  attain- 
able. Tne  elucidative  power  which  belongs  to 
comparison,  in  grammar  no  less  than  in  other 
branches  of  instructioui  cannot  be  disputed; 
though  the  precise  point  of  time  when,  and  the 
manner  in  which,  it  may  be  put  to  use  in  the 
oouTde  of  instruction,  still  remain  open  ques- 
tions. It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  d^^ree 
of  usefulness  which  may  be  attributed,  from  this 
point  of  view,  to  one  particular  language,  is  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  the  advantages 
which  the  same  lan^ua^  may  afford  as  the  key 
to  the  superior  civilization  or  the  rich  literature 
of  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  globe.  It  will, 
on  the  contrary,  be  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
relationship  exi^ng  between  the  language  to 
be  studied  and  the  mnguage  of  the  student.  In  a 
French  school,  the  latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages  will,  in  this  respect,  be  of  more  use 
than  English  or  German;  in  German  schools,  the 
English  will  be  more  important  than  French  or 
Latin;  and  in  English  schools,  the  German  more 
than  Latin  or  French. 

Since  modem  languages  have  come  to  be 
studied  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  than  the 
classical,  a  great  variety  of  methods  have  been 
proposed.  1  he  authors  of  some  of  these  methods 
are  by  no  means  distinguished  for  modesty,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  decliu:e  ail  former  modes  of  in- 
struction absolutely  useless,  as  having  been  wholly 
superseded  bv  their  own.  In  most  cases,  they 
have  wholly  forgotten  that  the  method  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  a  modem  language  must,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  be  dependent  upon  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  learned.  If  the  student  chiefly 
aims  to  acquire  the  abilitv  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  the  langua^  of  another  person  belonging  to 
a  foreign  nation,  the  methoos  which  make  con- 
versation the  basis  of  instruction  will  justly  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  in- 
structor. AVhen  a  foreign  language  is  learned 
as  a  means  of  understanoing  the  literature  of  a 
particular  nation,  an  early  knowledge  of  the 
inflectional  part  of  the  language,  of  all  its  pecu- 
liarities in  etymology  and  syntax,  and  of  its 
vocabulary,  will  be  leit  as  an  urgent  want ;  and 
grammar  lessons  connected  with  translating  exer- 
cises, will  form  the  chief  means  of  instruction. 
In  the  combination  of  grammar  and  translationi 


everv  possible  method  has  been  tried:  the  strictly 
synthetical,  which  starts  from  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  teaches  them  singly,  before  proceeding  to  a 
regular  system  of  tnuishitions ;  the  strictly 
analytical,  which  begins  with  the  analysis  of 
foreign  sentences,  and  from  them,  by  degrees, 
derives  the  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms;  and 
the  sr|rnthetico-analytical,oranalytioo-fiynthetical, 
which,  from  the  first,  endeavors  to  combine  in- 
struction in  the  grammaticid  structure  wiUi 
practice  in  using  the  foreign  language.  Of  these, 
the  former  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost 
entirelv  abandoned,  the  latter  being  the  one 
generally  preferred  in  schools.  In  re^uti  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  grammatical  nues,  an  in- 
finite variety  may  be  observed  in  the  numerous 
grammars  of  modem  languages.  It  was  espe- 
ciaUy  Mager  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
writers  on  the  subiect  of  lan^uage^  who  attacked 
the  traditional  order  of  article,  noun,  adjective, 
pronoun,  and  verb,  and  demanded  the  first 
place  for  the  verb,  so  as  to  be  able  to  begin 
with  whole  sentences,  that  is,  with  a  complete 
thought.  In  regard  to  translating  exercises,  in- 
structors generally  agree  in  intnxlucing  their 
students  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  reading 
of  standard  writers  in  the  foreign  language.  The 
8hortDe»  of  time  aUo^red  forthe  study  of  foreign 
languages  will  recommend  the  use  of  a  good 
reading-book  in  order  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  peculiar  style  of  several  writers. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  article  to  attempt  an 
enumeration  or  a  criticism  of  the  different  meth- 
ods which  have  been  specially  proposed  for  teach- 
ing modem  languages.  Among  those  whose  sys- 
tems have  obtained  any  ^neral  reputation  or 
acceptance,  may  be  mentioned  Aim,  Jacotot, 
Hamilton,  Mager,  Ollendorff,  and  Robertson. 
Ahn*s  and  Ollendorff's  methods  have  had 
numerous  imitations,  of  very  unequal  value,  and 
have  b^n  applied  to  nearly  all  the  b  ving  languages 
of  Europe,  and  even  to  Latin  and  Gredc.  Of  3ie 
elementary  books  based  on  Ahn's  method,  P. 
Henn  s  Kudiments  (f  th^  German  Language 
(4  parts.  New  York),  written  with  a  special 
view  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  United  States,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  has  deservedly  gained  very  great 
popularity.  Among  recent  attempts  to  teach 
living  languages  *' without  grammar  or  dictionary,'* 
solely  by  means  of  conversation,  that  by  Heness 
(Introduction  to  the  Leitfaden;  a  Guide  for  In- 
strudion  in  German  without  Cframmar  or 
Dictionary y  Boston,  1874)  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  won  the  approval  of  many  eminent 
scholars.  Prendeigast's  The  Mastery  (f  Lan^ 
guages  (London,  1 872)  is  a  new  effort  to  introduce 
the  pupil  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  language  in 
an  analyticEd  way,  by  proceeding  from  sentences 
committed  to  memoiy  and  learning  the  inflec- 
tional forms  from  their  position  in  sentences. 
Whitney's  CompencHous  German  Grammar 
rSew  York,  1869),  to  a  higher  degree  than  any 
lormer  English  grammar  of  a  foreign  language, 
embodies  Sie  results  of  comparative  grammar, 
and  directs  special  attention  to  the  points  of 
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correBpondenoe  between  English  and  German.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  the  study  of  modem 
lanmiages,  and  especially  that  of  their  pronun- 
ciation, should  be  pursued,  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible, under  the  giudanoe  of  an  intelligent  pro- 
fessional teacher.  Among  the  attempts  to  teach 
these  languages  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher, 
the  meth(^  proposed  by  Toussaint  and  Lan^en- 
Scheldt  has  received  the  best  recommendation. 

ISee  the  special  articles  on  French,  German, 
TALTAN,  Spanish.)  See  also  Whitney,  Language 
and  the  Study  of  Language  (1 867) ;  and  Life  and 
Chrowth  qf  Langttage  (New  York,  1875)  ;  Quick, 
First  Steps  in  Teaching  a  Foreign  Language 

! London,  1875) ;  Marcel,  Study  cf  Languages 
New  York,  1874) ;  Schmitz,  Encydopddie  des 
philologischen  Studiums  der  neueren  Sprachen 
(2d  ed., Leips.,  1875  ;  4  parts  and  3  supplements); 
Pflanz,  Ueber  den  Bildungswerth  der  /remden 
Sprachen  im  Schulunierrichi  (Leips.,  1875)  ; 
Maoer,  Ueber  den  Unterricht  in  f remden  Spra- 
chen (E(Ken,  1838).  A  periodical  specially  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  modem  languages  is  the 
Archivfvur  das  Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen 
by  Herrig  (2  vols.,  in  4  parts  annually,  55th 
and  56th  vols.,  1876.). 

MONITOBIAL  SYSTEM,  sometimes  caUed 
the  Madras  system^  because  it  was  introduced 
into  En^and  from  Madras,  by  Andrew  Bell; 
also  the  Lancasterian  system^  after  one  of  its 
most  enthusiastic  advocates,  Joseph  Lancaster. 
It  is,  moreover,  often  designated  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction,  because  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  requiring  the  pupils  of  a  school  to 
teach  each  other.  The  name  monitorial  instruc- 
tion is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
pupil  teachers  employed  to  carry  on  the  system 
were  called  monitors. — Thia  plan  of  teaching  is 
very  old ;  but  whether  Bell  or  Lancaster  deserves 
the  merit  of  first  introducing  it  into  Europe,  has 
been  warmly  disputed.  (See  Bell,  and  Lan- 
caster.) By  means  of  the  efforts  and  publications 
of  these  ardent  philanthropists,  the  system  met 
with  a  rapid  and  extensive  adoption  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
free  schools  were  organized  upon  this  plan,  which 
continued  to  be  the  prevailing  method  of  organ- 
ization and  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  Philadelphia 
and  other  lai^  cities  of  the  Union,  it  was  also 
employed ;  in  Boston,  it  was  soon  pronounced  a 
failure,  and  abandoned.  The  25th  Report  (1830) 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  (Lan- 
casterian) stated  that  measures  had  been  taken 
by  the  governments  of  Belgium,Denmark,Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Russia,  to  introduce  the  system ; 
that  more  than  30  monitorial  schools  had  been 
for  some  time  in  operation  in  Tuscany;  and  that 
the  duke  of  Lucca  had  also  caused  several  of 
such  schools  to  be  established;  that  even  the 
government  of  Naples  had  opened  20  of  these 
schools  in  Sicily,  and  designed  to  establish  one 
in  each  parish.  The  report  also  stated  that  the 
society  had  constantly  a  number  of  persons  in 
training  as  teachers,  and  at  the  previous  anni- 
versary, had  imder  its  care  20  Arab  youths,  sent 


to  England  for  education  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
The  rivalry  that  had  existed  for  years  between 
this  society  and  the  National  School  Society, 
which  favored  BeU's  system,  increased  the  efforts 
of  both.  In  the  American  Annals  qf  Education. 
(1831),  it  was  stated  that,  in  Denmark,  2,000 
monitorial  schools  were  establi^ed  in  the  coura^ 
of  four  years;  in  Sweden,  there  were  1300 of 
such  schools,  in  many  of  which  music,  liDear 
drawing,  and  gymnastics  were    taught.     The 
system  had  also  been  introduced  into  Fraooe, 
Spain,  and  Sardinia.    The  French  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Education  sent  books  and 
tables  of  the  system  to  the  principal  countries  of 
South  America  and  to  Hayti,  and  opened  sdiook 
at  St.  Louis  and  Senegal,  in  Africa,  which  wer& 
attended  by  the  native  chiefe.    There  were,  also, 
numerous  schools  in  Cape  Colony,  Madagascar, 
and  the  East  Indies,  both  continental  and  insular. 
The  system  was  also  said  to  have  been  adopted  in 
one  of  the  first  classical  schools  of  Paris,  and  in 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.-^— The  opinions 
entertained  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  were 
at  first  very  extravagant.    Dr.  Bell  said, "the 
system  has  no  paraUefin  scholastic  history.  In  a 
school,  it  gives  to  the  master  the  hundred  eyes  of 
Argus,  the  hundred  hands  of  Briareus,  and  the 
wings  of  Mercury.  By  multiplying  his  ministen 
at  pleasure,  it  gives  him  indefinite  powers ;  in 
other  words,  it  enables  him  to  instruct  as  many^ 
pupils  as  his  school  room  will  contain."    Thia 
principle  was  carried  into  effect  by  Lancaster, 
whose  school  had  1,000  pupils,  he  being  the  onhf 
adult  teacher.    "Crowds",  says  Donak&on  (hdr 
ures  on  Education^  1874),  "flocked  to  see  this 
performance :  one  master  with  a  thousand  schol- 
ars.   It  seemed  to  solve  the  question  of  educa- 
tion." De  Witt  Clinton,  in  New  York,  expresspd 
the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  tins  system 
as  an  instrument  for  educating  large  masses  of 
children.    But  not  only  as  a  means  of  teaching 
large  numbers  was  it  commended.    The  system 
of  mutual  instruction  was  thoroughly  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  held  in 
New  York,  in  1836  ;  and,  while  the  New  England 
members  seemed  to  condemn  it  as  unsatisfactory 
an^  defective,  others  gave  it  their  unqualified  ap- 
proval. "If", said  S.  w.  Seton,  the  public-school 
agent  of  New  York  city,  "  I  had  a  school  of 
twenty,  nay  of  ten,  I  would  make  one  teach 
another.    If  I  had  but  three,  I  would  make  two 
of  them  monitors." — This  system,  when  carried 
into  operation  by  a  master  of  enei^gy  and  tact, 
was  showy  and  attractive  ;  and,  doubtless,  vas 
an  effective  instrument  in  giving  an  elementaiy 
education  to  many  thousands  of  children ;  that 
is,  in  teaching  them  to  read,  write,  and  cipher; 
but,  as  remarked  by  Donaldson,  it  "ignored  alto- 
gether the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  to 
evolve  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  that  for  this 
work  a  wise  and  cultivated  mind  is  required." 
"Vhe  arguments    advanced    in    its    favor  were 
(1)  that  it  provided  for  the  tuition  of  a  far 
greater  number  of  pupils  than  could  be 
by  the  ordinary  methoa  of  managing  an 
school,  in  which  only  one  teacher  was  em] 
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(2)  that  this  was  accomplished  by  an  economy  of 
the  time  and  labor  of  the  teacher;  (3)  that  it  kept 
every  pupil  of  the  school  constantly  employed ; 
(4)  that  the  monitors,  or  pupil  teachers,  were 
benefited  by  giving  instruction  to  their  fellow 
"jpupils ;  (5)  that,  as  children  learn,  by  a  kind  of 
natural  sympathy,  from  each  other,  the  pupils 
made  rapid  progress.  ITiese  principles,  without 
doubt,  are  sound  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  and 
under  circumstances  which  prevented  a  thor- 
oughly organized  system  of  instruction  by  compe- 
tent teachers.  The  monitorial  system  required 
very  remarkable  ability  in  the  master  —  such  an 
ability  as  few  could  be  found  to  possess.  The 
monitors  required  a  special  training;  and  the 
whole  school,  when  thus  conducted,  needed  a 
peculiarly  efficient  discipline,  and  an  adroit  man- 
agement, to  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  the 
most  chaotic  condition ;  and  this  was  often  the 
case.  That  the  system  was  an  expedient,  and  a 
very  useful  one,  is  obvious.  That  it  is  applicable 
to  Uie  condition  of  a  large  ungraded  school  under 
a  single  teacher,  is  also  indisputable.  "When", 
said  a  writer  in  the  American  Annals  of  Edu- 
cation (1831),  in  a  despairing  tone,  "will  our 
common  and  primary  schools  be  so  divided  into 
different  departments  in  regard  to  age  and 
studies,  and  so  furnished  with  a  competent  sup- 
ply of  assistant  teachers,  as  to  keep  each  pupil, 
during  school  hours,  cheerfully  and  industriously 
employed  ?"  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
means  for  such  an  organization,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  monitorial  system;  but,  wherever, 
at  the  present  time,  as  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  such  means  are  alforded,  mutual 
instruction  is  found  not  to  have  even  a  modified 
existence ;  indeed,  the  reaction  against  it  has 
been  so  strong,  that,  for  years,  it  has  not  only 
made  no  progress  anywhere,  but  has  been  very 
generally  abandoned. 

MONMOUTH  OOLLEQE,  at  Monmouth, 
Dl.,  chartered  in  1857,  is  imder  United  Presby- 
terian control.  It  has  a  fine  collie  building,  a 
library  of  about  2,000  volumes,  a  cabinet,  and 
extensive  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus. 
Besides  the  colle^ate  department,  with  a  clas- 
sical and  a  scientific  course,  there  is  a  prepara- 
tory school,  a  grammar  and  high  school,  and  a 
normal  course,  and  a  musical  and  an  art  depart- 
ment. Both  sexes  are  admitted.  The  tuition 
fee  in  the  collegiate  department  is  $30  a  year. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  16  instructors,  and  397 
students,  of  whom  200  (128  classical  and  72 
scientific)  were  in  the  coll^iate  department. 
The  Rev.  David  A.  Wallace,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

MONTAiaNE,  Michei,  Seigneur  de,  a 
celebrated  French  essayist,  bom  at  the  chateau  of 
Montaigne,  in  Perigord,  in  1533  ;  and  died  there 
September  13.,  1592.  His  father,  having  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  education  far  in  advance  of  his 
age,  proviaed  for  his  son  a  German  tutor,  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  French,  conversed  with  him 
entirely  in  Latin,  so  that  the  young  Montaigne 

Soke  that  language  with  ease  at  the  a^  of  six. 
e  graduated  at  the  College  of  Guienne,  in 


Bordeaux,  and  studied  law;  but,  bein^  possessed 
of  ample  means,  and  having  no  inclination  for 
public  life,  he  retired  to  his  castle  at  Montaigne, 
where  he  wrote  his  famous  essays.  The  subject 
of  education  is  touched  upon  incidentally  all 
through  the  works  of  this  writer;  but  his 
conclusions  are  nearly  all  condensed  into  one 
remarkable  essa^,  addressed  to  the  Countess  of 
Gurson,  and  entitled  Of  the  Education  of  ChUr 
dren.  Many  of  the  principles  there  announced, 
were  afterwards  amplified  by  John  Locke.  In 
this  essay,  a  scheme  of  education  is  laid  down 
for  a  young  gentleman  of  quality,  which  is.  in 
nearly  every  essential  respect,  in  accordance  with 
our  most  advanced  modem  ideas.  The  subject 
is  considered  in  its  various  branches, — physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral.  The  dominant  idea 
throughout,  is  the  modem  one,  derived  from  the 
etymology  of  the  word  education^  t.  e.,  a  draw- 
ing out  or  development  of  the  mind  according  to 
its  individual  bent,  rather  than  a  moulding  of 
all  minds  after  a  preconceived  pattern.  He  would 
have  the  pupil  educated  away  from  home,  be- 
cause his  parents  "  can  neither  find  in  their  hearts 
to  give  him  due  correction  for  the  faults  he  com- 
mits, nor  suffer  him  to  be  brought  up  in  those 
hardships  and  hazards  he  ought  to  be,"  and  be- 
cause "  the  respect  the  whole  family  pay  him,  aa 
their  master's  son,  and  the  knowledge  he  has  of 
the  estate  and  greatness  he  is  heir  to,  are,  in  my 
opinion  no  sm^l  inconveniences  at  these  tender 
years."  He  would  have  him  taught  to  use  the 
knowledge  he  has  gained,  illustrating  his  position 
as  follows  :  "  I  could  wish  to  know  whether  Le 
Paluel  or  Pompey,  famous  dancing-masters  of 
my  time,  could  nave  taught  us  to  cut  capers  by 
only  seeing  them  do  it,  without  stirring  from 
our  places,  as  these  men  pretend  to  inform  our 
understandings  without  ever  setting  them  to 
work,  etc."  Physical  education,  also,  was  fully 
appreciated  by  Montaigne,  his  conclusions  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  being  quite  up  to  the 
standard  in  our  day.  The  advantages  of  sound 
moral  instruction  also  are  strenuously  insisted 
upon  and  admirably  set  forth  in  many  weighty 
sentences.  The  advantages  of  foreign  travd,  in 
freeing  the  mind  from  narrowness,  receive  full  at- 
tention, though  the  age  at  which  this  should  be 
undertaken  will  probably  be  excepted  to  by 
modem  educators.  Finally,  the  idea,  more 
peculiarly  modem,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  that 
education  should  not  end  with  school  or  college, 
but  should  be  continued  through  life,  is  every- 
where enforced.  This  entire  essay,  indeed,  is 
worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  educators;  and, 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  condition 
of  the  civilized  world  in  Montaigne's  days  and 
ours,  it  may  be  considered,  generally  speaking, 
an  admirable  rSsumd  of  all  that  has  been  settled 
in  regard  to  educational  aims  up  to  the  present 
time. — In  1 580 — 81 ,  Montaigne  visited  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  for  fis  health,  and  wrote 
a  journal  of  his  tour,  which  remained  hidden  in 
the  family  chest  at  Montaigne  till  1774,  when  it 
was  published  at  Paris.  The  principal  English 
translation  of  his  works  is  that  of  Charles  C<^n 
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(publiahed  about  1680),  revised  in  1842,  by  the 
younger  Hazktt  (PhUa.,  1849).  An  edition  in 
5  volumeB,  by  De  (Joste,  was  published  at  the 
Hague,  in  1772;  and  one  by  Victor  Le  Clerc,  at 
Paris,  in  1826.  Bayle  8t  John  publishod  a  bdog- 
raphy  of  Montaigne  (London,  l857j. 

MONTANA,  one  of  the  temtories  of  the 
United  States,  set  off  from  Idaho,  and  oiganized 
with  an  independent  territorial  government  in 
1864.  Its  area  is  145,776  9q.  m.,  and  its  popu- 
latioQ,  in  1870,  was  20,595,  of  whom  183  were 
colored,  1,949  Chinese,  and  157  civilized  Indians. 

JBduccUioncd  History. — The  legislature  of  the 
territory,  at  its  finst  session,  pasMd  a  law  for  the 
establishment  of  schools,  but  the  sparseness  of 
the  population  and  its  migratory  cnaracter,  de- 
prived the  law  of  its  practical  value.  In  1872, 
the  subject  was  again  taken  up,  and  a  new  law 
was  passed,  under  which  about  80  schookiistricta 
were  oraanized.  In  1874,  the  law  was  again 
amended,  resulting  in  the  present  system.  The 
first  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
Cornelius  Hedges,  appomted  in  1872,  re-ap- 
pointed in  1874,  and  still  in  office  (1876). 

School  System, — ^The  supervision  of  the  schools 
is  entrusted  to  a  superintendent  <f  instruction^ 
who  is  nominated  by  the  governor  for  two  years, 
and  confirmed  by  the  council,  lie  prescribes 
all  needful  regulations,  designates  the  course  of 
study  and  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools,  and  makes  a  biennial  report  of  their  con- 
dition to  the  governor.  County  superintendents 
are  elected  each  for  two  years.  They  are  eisht  in 
number,  and  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such 
officers.  They  make  annual  visits  to  the  schools 
in  their  counties,  and  receive  not  more  than  $10 
for  each  district  under  their  supervision.  They 
are  also  allowed  to  char^  $2  for  each  teacher's 
certificate  granted.  Under  the  present  law,  these 
certificates  are  of  one  grade  only,  and  are  given 
for  only  two  years  ;  but  the  character  of  the  ex- 
amination, depending,  as  it  does,  upon  the  caprice 
of  the  county  superintendent,  leacb  to  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  value  of  the  certificates,  which 
has  been  a  cause  of  complaint  District  trustees 
are  also  chosen  for  three  years,  three  in  each 
district  constituting  a  board.  Thdr  duties  are  to 
employ  teachers,  furnish  books,  take  chaige  of 
school-houses,  furniture,  etc.,  and  exercise  an  im- 
mediate supervision  over  the  schools,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  territorial  superintendent. 
With  these  boards,  also,  resta  the  power  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  voters  of  the  district  the  question, 
whether  money  shall  be  raised  by  taxation,  when- 
ever additional  school  facilities  are  needed.  They 
may,  also,  establish  a  high  school  in  each  district, 
grade  it,  and  employ  teachers  to  conduct  it, 
whenever  such  school  is  needed.  Resident  voters 
may  decide,  at  the  annual  election,  what  amount 
they  shall  raise  by  taxation  for  the  building  of 
school-houses;  but  they  are  not  authorized  to 
issue  bonds,  nor  incur  any  indebtedness  for  the 
purpose.  Provision  is  made  for  the  separate  edu- 
cation of  colored  children  in  each  county,  by  the 
establishment  of  special  schools,  on  application  of 
the  i>arents  or  guardians  of  not  lees  than  ten 
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ool<»ed  diildren,  to  the  board  of  trustees, 
than  ten  may  be  provided  for  in  any  manniy 
deemed  advisable.  The  school  age  is  between  4  aiMl 
21  years ;  the  legal  school  year,  3  months ;  and  the 
school  day,  6  hours.  The  school  revenue  is  derived 
from  the  school  fund,  which  is  the  interest  on  all 
moneys  derived  from  land  grants,  and  irook.  the 
school  tax,  which  is  levied  by  the  county  com- 
missioners annually,  at  a  rate  of  from  three  to 
five  mills  on  every  dollar  of  taxable  proper^. 
The  school  fund  is  apportioned  according  to  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age. 

Educational  (Condition, — ^The  number  of  or- 
ganized school-districts,  in  1875,  was  96 ;  the 
number  of  school-houses,  76 ;  the  averagie  dura- 
tion of  schools,  92  days.  The  school  revenue  was 
derived  from  the  following  sources : 

Goanty  tax $30,011.01 

Local  tax  for  Bohool-hooses    17,059.63 
Other  sources 4,043.62 

Total 77.  $31,114.26 

Expendttores  for  the  year.  ...<.. $31,821,68 

School  population 3837 

Number  enrolled  in  Bchools 2337 

Number  of  teachers,  males. 66 

females 43 


Total. 


99 

Normcd  Instructiofn. — No  provision  has  yet 
been  made  for  the  special  instruction  of  persons 
intending  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  teriitoiy. 

Teachers'  Institutes, — The  first  convention  of 
school-teachers  in  the  territory  was  held  in  1874. 
This  was  composed  of  the  teachers  of  Deer  Ixxte 
Co.,  and  the  territorial  superintendent  was  & 

S resident  during  its  temporary  oi^ganigation. 
[easures  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  teachers'  institute,  and  several  edu- 
cational subjects  were  discussed. 

Secondary  Instruction. — In  1875,  the  number 
of  private  sdiools  was  14,  with  292  pupils.  Thoe 
are,  besides,  a  small  number  of  high  schoc^  and 
denominational  schools  and  academies. 

Superior^  Professional  and  Scientific^  and 
Special  Instruction. — No  opportunities  for  tbis 
kind  of  education  are,  as  yet,  afforded,  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people  beins  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  mines  and  tlie  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  In  the  report  for  1873,  the 
superintendent,  Cornelius  Hedges,  said :  ^Our 
people  are  generally  poor  and  very  scatt^^ed. 
Many  of  our  school-districts  are  of  greater  ajrea 
than  whole  counties  in  the  Eastern  states."  AgUii, 
in  1875,  he  said:  "Only  6  states,  and  none  of  the 
territories,  unless  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
so  reckoned,  surpass  Montana  in  the  amount  of 
money  raised  per  capita  of  its  sdiool  population, 
and  Uiis  without  any  aid  derived  from  perma- 
nent funds,  such  as  most  of  the  older  states 
possess." 

MOOBE'S  HILL  COLLEGE,  at  Mooie^ 
Hill,  Ind.,  founded  in  1856,  is  under  Methodist 
Episcopal  control.  It  is  supported  hv  tuition 
fees,  and  an  endowment  of  $18,000.  It  has  ap- 
paratus, a  cabinet,  and  a  small  library.  Both 
sexes  are  admitted.  There  is  a  prepan^oiy  and 
a  collegiate  department,  with  a  clasBioal  anyd  a 
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scientific  course,  and  also  a  moBical,  a  normal, 
and  a  commercial  department,  llie  cost  of  tui- 
tion in  the  collegiate  department  is  930  per  an- 
num. In  1875---6,  there  were  5  instructors,  and 
120  students,  of  whom  23  were  of  the  collegiate 
grade.  The  presidents  have  been  as  follows: 
the  Rev.  Samuel  R  Adams,  A.  M.,  8  years ;  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  A.  M.,  6  years ;  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Martin,  A.  M.,  2  years ;  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Hester,  D.  D.,  4  years ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  D. 
John,  A.  M.,  the  present  incumbent  (1876). 

MORAL  EDUOATION  has  for  its  sphere 
of  operation  the  culture  of  those  principles  which 
influence  or  control  the  voluntaxy  action  of  hu- 
man beings.  The  elements  of  self-control  exist, 
in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  in  every  mind,  as  a 
part  of  its  original  constitution.  They  are  dis- 
tinct from  its  mtellectual  faculties,  and  need  a 
special  education,  which  is  far  more  important 
than  intellectual  education,  because  it  contributes 
in  a  much  higher  degree  to  ihe  good  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  society.  The  subject  of  moral 
education  is  duti/^  and  its  office  is  both  specula- 
tive and  active;  that  is  (1)  to  implant  correct 
principles  of  rectitude  in  the  pupil  s  mind  —  to 
teach  what  dut^  is,  and  (2)  to  cultivate  a  desire 
to  do  what  is  right  for  its  own  sake —  to  respect 
duty,  or  moral  obligation ;  in  other  words,  to 
feol  a  sense  of  right  —  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
conscience  (q.  v.);  to  which  may  be  added,  as  an 
important  additional  object,  to  implant  in  the 
youthful  mind  such  motives  as  will  aid  the  moral 
sanse,  and  enable  it  to  triumph  over  the  natural 
propensities  and  desires,  when  the  latter  are  in 
conflict  with  it.  The  means  employed  in  moral 
education  are  the  following:  (1)  precepts^  ad- 
dressed both  to  the  understanding  and  to  the 
conscience,  the  object  being  to  enlighten  the  lat- 
ter, which  of  itoelf  does  not  recognize  specific 
right  and  wrong ;  (2)  ecampley  appealing  to  imi- 
tation as  well  as  to  conscience,  and  enforced  by 
the  love  and  respect  felt  by  the  child  toward  its 
educator,  leading  the  former  to  feel  that  whatever 
is  done  by  the  latter  is  right,  and  hence  should 
be  imitated  (see  Example)  ;  (3)  habity  inducing, 
by  means  of  repetition,  an  inclination  to  act  in 
the  same  way  under  the  same  circumstances  (see 
Habit);  (4)  ccercisct  for  the  purpose  both  of 
strengthening  the  moral  feelings  brought  into 
play,  and  of  forming  habits.  Exercise,  m  moral 
education,  is  just  as  important  as  in  physical  or 
intellectual  education ;  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
training  or  culture  without  it ;  and,  in  carrying 
this  on,  the  teacher  must  avail  himself  of  every 
possible  circumstance  that  arises  in  connection 
with  his  intercourse  with  the  pupils,  or  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  to  give  occasion  for 
this  exercise,  and  thus  form  a  basis  for  the  desired 
culture  of  the  moral  faculties.  This  culture  or 
training  must  have  a  twofold  object :  (1)  to  cul- 
tivate virtues,  and  (2)  to  correct  vices.  Among  the 
former,  as  especially  necessary,  may  be  enumer- 
ated truthfulness,  honesty,  justice,  candor  and 
modesty,  kindness  or  benevolence,  diligence,  obe- 
dience to  proper  authority,  gratitude,  fidelity  to 
every  promise  or  trust,  and  patriotism;  and 


among  the  latter,  the  opposites  of  these,  as  lying 
and  deceit,  a  disposition  to  steal,  cruelty  to  am- 
mals,  unkindness  and  injustice  to  playmates, 
violence  and  combativeness,  ill  temper,  anger 
and  irritability,  obstinacy,  laziness,  irresolution, 
leading  to  procrastination,  excessive  self-esteem, 
leading  to  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  etc.  These 
are  specific  quiQities  of  character  which  need  a 
particular  recognition  and  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  educator  ;  but  when  the  moral  sense  has 
been  thoroughly  developed,  the  Christian  moral 
principle,  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that 
they  snould  do  unto  us,  will  comprehend,  in  ap- 
probation or  condemnation,  everv  class  of  actions, 
and  ffive  the  means  of  a  just  discrimination  as 
to  what  is  virtuous  and  what  is  vicious.  I^ut 
the  conscience  is  not  developed  in  children ;  and 
very  often,  not  even  in  adults.  Hence,  the  need 
of  moral  discipline,  in  order  to  afford  to  the  edu- 
cator the  means  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  his 
pupils  external  restraint,  as  preliminary  to  self- 
restraint  ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  anv 
government  that  does  not  contemplate  the  culti- 
vation of  the  elements  of  Eelf-control  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  moral  educa- 
tion. The  three  elements  of  sensibility  usually  ap- 
pealed to  in  connection  with  moral  discipline  or  re- 
straint, are  fear  (q.  v.) ,  hope  (q.  v.) ,  and  love  (q.  v.). 
(See  also  Authority.)  The  conscience  being 
very  imperfectly  developed  in  childhood,  second- 
ary motives,  such  as  the  love  of  approbation,  the 
hope  of  reward,  the  desire  to  excel,  may  properly 
be  appealed  to,  in  order  to  promote  weU-doing  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  good  habits.  Caution  should  be  exer- 
cised, however,  in  employing  such  incentives;  and 
the  educator  should  always  Keep  in  view  the  just 
limits  of  their  use,  the  injurious  consequences  of 
depending  too  exclusively  upon  them,  and  the  im- 
portance of  so  employing  them  that  they  may 
lead  on  to  the  primary  motive — the  desire  to  do 
right  for  its  own  sake.  (See  Emulation.)  The  prac- 
tical application  of  the  system  here  briefly  out- 
lined, IS  attended  with  very  great  difliculty,  and 
requires  peculiar  intelligence  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  educator ;  and  not  alone  this,  but 
moral  culture,  involving  self-control,  patience, 
and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  moral  distinctions, 
as  well  as  a  full  sympathy  with  the  general  pecu- 
liarities and  wants  of  childhood.  I'o  this  may  be 
added,  with  emphasis,  the  ability  to  discern  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  character,  as  depend- 
ent on  both  mental  and  physical  constitution ; 
for  the  processes  of  moral  education  cannot,  like 
many  of  those  employed  in  intellectual  training, 
be  applied  to  children  in  large  masses.  Suitabb 
modifications  must  be  made  in  the  application 
of  general  principles  and  rules,  or  much  injury 
may  be  done.  (See  Disci rnment  of  Character.) 
In  this  important  department  of  education,  the 
teacher  may  find  very  useful  suggestions,  both 
for  information  and  guidance,  in  the  following 
works:  Spencer,  Education;  Inieliectual,  Moral, 
and  Physical  (N.  Y.,  1866) ;  Currie,  Common' 
School  Education  (Edin.  and  London) ;  Aber- 
CROMBIB,  The  Philosophy  cf  the  Moral  Feelings^ 
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edited  by  Jacob  Abbott  (Boston,  1836) ;  Dy- 
uosDf  Principles  of  Morali(u(^ ,Y .,  1851);  Gow, 
Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners  (Cincinuati, 
1873) ;  RosENKRANZ,  Pedagogics  as  a  St/stem, 
trans,  by  Anna  C.  Brackett  (St  Louis,  1872). 
(See  also  Morauzino.) 

MOBALIZINO,  the  formal  inculcation  of 
moral  truth  by  means  of  precept,  or  of  stories 
related  for  the  sake  of  tne  moral,  with  the 
view  of  influencing  conduct,  lliis  practice, 
common  in  the  home  circle  and  in  the  school,  is 
the  result  of  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  or  teacher  of  a  duty  unperformed,  the  dis- 
charge of  which  is  attempted  m  this  perfunctory 
way.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  almost 
always  fails;  since  it  is  either  an  attempt  to 
reason  with  the  young — a  process  for  which 
their  minds  are  not  yet  suflSciently  mature — or 
an  efifort  to  impose  mechanically  on  their  minds 
generalizations  which  can  only  be  reached  natu- 
rally after  the  observation  of  many  individual  in- 
stances. In  either  case,  the  abstract  nature  of 
the  appeal  is  so  far  beyond  their  powers,  that 
the  attention  which  is  given,  if  indeed  it  is  given, 
is  only  the  amiable  toleration  of  a  disburse 
which  arouses  no  interest  Of  course,  moral 
lessons  received  in  such  a  spirit  accomplish  no 
useful  purpose,  if  indeed  they  are  not  positively 
hurtful ;  smce  they  tend  to  produce  disgust  for 
an  important  branch  of  education,  which  in 
maturer  years,  would  be  interesting.  ITie  con- 
ceptions existing  in  the  minds  of  children  and 
youth  being  in  large  measure  concrete,  the  true 
method  of  approaching  their  intelligence  is 
through  concrete  images.  In  intellectual  train- 
ing, this  is  usually  done,  and  is  always  the  most 
successful  method.  In  one  of  the  methods  of 
moral  training  above  referred  to — that  of  moral 
stories — this  is  attempted,  and  doubtless,  it  is 
supposed,  with  success ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  interest  aroused  is  not  extended  to  the 
moral  deductions  drawn  from  the  acts  of  the 
persons  introduced,  but  ends  with  the  acts  or 
actors  themselves.  Thus  the  fables  of  ^Esop  are 
interesting  to  the  young  only  as  long  as  the 
men  and  animals  are,  so  to  speak,  in  motion. 
When  the  moral  is  reached — which  is  not  till 
after  the  narrative  has  been  brought  to  a  climax, 
and  the  actors  have  been  dismissed — their  inter- 
est is  at  an  ebb;  and  not  till  many  years  later  is 
that  moral  brought  home  to  them  by  the  mani- 
fold experiences  of  life,  lliis,  therefore,  is  the  pe- 
culiar value,  and  the  only  proper  use  of,  the  fables 
of  ^Esop,  namely,  that  they  present  in  a  striking 
way  the  truth  desired  to  be  impressed  on  the 
mind,  not  with  the  design  of  making  it  imme- 
diately influential,  but  with  an  effort  which, 
for  the  moment,  is  apparently  without  result — 
the  feeling  which  attends  the  planting  of  a  seed, 
t.  e.,  the  certainty  of  future  development.  It  is 
difficult,  of  course,  for  the  par2nt  or  teacher  who 
has  the  well-being  of  a  child  sincerely  at  heart, 
to  leave  him  in  tlmt  seeming  neglect  which  a  for- 
bearance from  moral  discourse  appears  to  coun- 
tenance; and  the  pseudo-maxim,  that  some  train- 
»ing  is  better  than  none,  here  intervenes  to  in- 


crease the  difficulty  ;  but  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  object  to  be  attained  is  not  a 
present,  but  a  future,  and  a  far  more  important, 
one — the  determination  of  the  pupil's  conduct 
through  life  ;  and  any  course  which  shall  hazaid 
this  is  not  only  valueless,  but  eviL  The  mind  of 
youth,  in  fact,  is  not  siven  to  that  sober,  con- 
templative process  which  we  call  moralizing.  Its 
natural  disposition  is  one  of  gaiety,  ceaueles 
activity,  and  even  boisterousneas.  Ihe  exuber 
anoe  of  spirits  natural  to  this  period  of  life,  there- 
fore, makes  the  child  indisposed  to  give  patient 
attention  to  any  purely  speculative  process  <rf 
thought.  That  this  is  a  wise  provision  c4  nature 
for  the  development  of  the  physical  powers,  h» 
long  been  recognized  by  observant  educitorB; 
and  any  attempt  to  curb  this  spirit,  with  the 
view  of  inculcating  moral  truth,  only  inverts  the 
natural  order  of  development,  and,  in  healthj 
children  is  apt  to  result  disastrously.  The  only 
method  of  moral  training  effective  with  youth 
is  that  which  discards  formal  precepts,  and  by 
restraint  of  actual  vice,  or  practice  of  the  desired 
virtue,  engrafts  it  insensibly  on  the  daily  conduct 
The  habit  of  right  acting  is  thus  unconfidoody 
acquired,  but  not  till  a  much  later  period  is  tk 
mind  disposed  to  survey  criticaUy  this  action, 
and  pass  judgment  upon  its  propriety.  The 
maturity  of  the  mind  is  an  indication  of  the 
proper  season  for  moralizing. 

MOBAL  SUASION.     See  Corporal  Pck- 

ISHMENT. 

MO&AVIAN  BBETHBEN,  or  Moravi- 
axui,  a  common  designation  of  the  Dhiias  Fro- 
trum^  a  body  of  Protestant  Christians,  distin- 
guished for  activity  in  missionary  work  anxHig 
the  heathen,  and  also  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  church  was  founded  in  1457  A.  D.,  by 
followers  of  John  Iluss,  the  Bohemian  refbnner 
and  martyr  (died  at  Constance,  July  6.,  1415); 
and  flourished  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland 
until  the  anti-reformation  under  Ferdinand  H, 
1621 — 7.  A  **  hidden  seed,"  however,  remained ; 
and,  in  1722 — 7,  descendants  of  die  ancient 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  to  the  number  of  about 
300,  settled  at  Hermhut,  in  Saxony,  on  an  estate 
belonging  to  Count  Zlnzendorf ,  forming  the 
nucleus  of  the  Renewed  Bretiirens  Churai,to 
which  other  emigrants  from  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia, with  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  of  Europe,  joined  themselves.  Since 
that  time,  the  church,  though  still  small  in 
numbers,  has  sjiread  over  the  world,  canyin^  on 
a  vast  mission  work ;  and,  at  the  present  time, 
it  supports  many  educational  institutions.  There 
are  three  chief  missionary  provinces:  Continental 
Europe,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

I.  Ancient  Churdi  (1457— 1627).— Veiy 
soon  after  the  fotmding  of  the  church,  tk 
brethren  began  to  devote  themselves  to  educa- 
tion ;  the  first  schools  were  held  in  the  parson- 
ages of  the  ministers,  the  scholars  being  chiefly 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  Soon,  however, 
parochial  schools  were  established  for  tboroogh 
training  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  includi^ 
the  Latin  language ;  many  of  the  pupils  were 
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^lot  members  of  the  church.     Classical  schools 
-or  colleges  were  founded  at  Eibenschiitz  (under 
Esrom  Riidinger,  of  Wittenberg),  Meserritsch, 
^nd  Fulneck,  in   Moravia;    Li^,  in  Poland; 
^nd  other  places;  these  colleges  were  well  at- 
tended, many  of  the  students  being    Roman 
Catholics.  In  1585,  there  were,  in  addition,  three 
theological  seminaries, — at  Jungbunzlau,  Bohe- 
mia ;  and  Prerau  and  Eibenschiltz,  in  Moravia ; 
to  these  was  afterwards  added  one  at  Lissa,  in 
Poland.  The  most  distinguished  educators  in  the 
ancient  Church  of  the  Brethren  were  Blahoslav, 
the  author  of  a  Bohemian  grammar,  still  in  use ; 
Riidinger;  and  John  Amos   Comenius.     The 
latter  was  a  skillful  educator,  and  his  new  meth- 
ods of  teaching  gained  him  great  celebrity.    He 
is  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  soK»dled  *' mod- 
cm  "  system  of  object-teaching  and  of  the  kin- 
dergarten.   He  was  in  constant  correspondence 
with  prominent  educators  throughout  Europe, 
■and  traveled  much  in  the  cause  of  education. 
He  finally  settled  at  Amsterdam,  in  Holland, 
where  he  died  Nov.  22.,  1670.     Up  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  he  was  unwearied  as  a  writer  in  be- 
iialf  of  education  and  of  his  beloved  church,  of 
which  he  had  become  the  senior  bishop.    (See 
Comenius.)     Though  that  church  was  now  seem- 
ingly stamped  out  of  existence,  he  hoped  against 
hope  that  it  would  be  restored.    And  this  hope 
was  fulfilled.    Emigrants,  for  conscience'  sake, 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  were  the  first  settlers 
of  Hermhut,  in  Saxony.    The  first  little  band 
ju-rived  in  June,  1722  ;  and,  on  May  12.,  1724,  the 
comer-stone  of  the  first  school-house  was  laid. 
This  building  was  erected  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
formed  by  Zinzendorf  to  establish  institutions 
^milar  to  those  at  Halle,  where  he  had  studied 
under  Francke.    Though  the  project  was  soon 
abandoned,  particularly  as  this  first  school  in 
llerrnhut  proved  a  failure  ;  still,  from  that  day, 
May  12.,  1724,  dates  the  educational  activity  of 
the  Renewed  Brethren's  Church. 

II.  Renewed  Brethren's  Church  (1727—1876). 
The  school,  therefore,  preceded  the  organization 
/of  the  church.  As  additional  congregations  were 
iounded,  parochial  schools  were  mtroduced ; 
with  the  spread  of  missions,  schools  for  the  in- 
•stmction  of  the  converts  were  begun ;  theolo^cal 
^£chools  were  needed  for  the  education  of  minis- 
ters ;  and  friends  of  the  church  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  boarding-schools.  The  most  promi- 
nent educators  within  the  church,  and  especially  in 
the  German  province,  have  been  Johann  Nitsch- 
mann,  Sr.;  Polycarp  Miiller,  the  founder  of  the 
scientific  internal  development;  Paul  Eugen 
Layritz  (author  of  a  Latm  dictionary  long  in 
use),  who,  with  his  son-in-law,  Christian  Theodor 
Zembsch,  the  latter  for  55  years  teacher  and 
president  of  the  Pcpdagogium,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  real  founder  of  the  Moravian  school 
svstem.  Bishop  Johann  Friedrich  Reichel, 
though  not  directly  employed  as  an  instructor, 
Reserves  special  mention,  as  he  was  very  active 
in  the  establishment  of  boarding-schools,  the 
Pcedagogiumy  and  the  theological  seminary.  By 
iiis  wise  counsel  he  assisted  tnose  more  actively 


enjG»ged  in  teaching  to  overcome  many  of  the 
dimculties  which  attended  the  establishment  of 
the  new  school  enterprises. — Up  to  the  year 
1769,  the  Hallean  or  pietistic  mode  of  educa- 
tion prevailed.  With  the  rise  of  the  philan- 
thropic school  (Voltaire,  Basedow,  etc.),  the 
Brethren  adopted  those  of  the  new  ideas  which 
seemed  to  them  good,  suitable,  and  not  in  con- 
flict with  Christian  principles ;  and,  thus,  in 
place  of  the  pietistic  asceticism  of  Halle,  there 
came  a  tendency  which  was  more  humanistic, 
and  more  frienaly  disposed  toward  the  culture 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  present 
educational  activitv  of  the  church  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  six  heads : 

(1)  Primary  ScJuxAs, — Great  stress  is  laid  by 
the  Brethren  on  the  importance  of  home  train- 
ing; and  it  is  officially  recognized  that  "the 
foundation  of  the  future  good  or  evil  conduct  of 
a  child  is  laid  at  home,  and  that  the  faults  and 
defects  which  there  develop  themselves  are  sel- 
dom or  never  remedied  elsewhere." 

(a)  Infant  schools — up  to  the  7th  year  of  ace. 
In  many  of  the  congre^tions,  especially  in  Eu- 
rope, infant  schools  are  kept,  the  main  object  of 
whidi  is  "  to  employ  the  little  ones  with  diort 
and  easy  lessons,  and  to  awaken  their  faculties, 
— not  to  burden  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  their 
health,  and  of  the  future  development  of  mind 
and  body."  The  main  requisite  is  held  to  be  "a 
suitable  teacher,  fond  of  children,  who  can  enter 
into  their  feelings,  and  understand  how  to  man- 
age and  interest  them." 

(b)  Parochial  schools — from  the  7th  to  the  14th 
year.  In  Europe,  generally,  and,  in  America,  in 
several  places,  tnere  are  parochial  schools,  open 
to  children  of  the  congregation,  and  also  to 
others.  Beligious  instmction  forms  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  education,  the  object  being  to 
care  for  the  heart  and  soul  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
tellect. In  these  schools,  all  the  fundamental 
branches  are  taught;  too  rapid  development  is,  on 
principle,  avoided.  Wherever  parochial  schools, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  kept, 
other  schools,  public  or  private,  are  used,  prefer- 
ence being  had  for  those  in  which  Christian 
principles  prevail.  In  these  cases,  religious  in- 
struction is,  in  part,  supplied  by 

(c)  Sunday-schools,  which  are  more  common  in 
America  than  in  England  or  Germany.  In  these 
latter  countries,  they  are  more  confined  to  their 
original  purpose, — to  impart  instruction,  secular 
or  religious,  to  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  it 
during  the  week. 

(2)  Boarding-Schools— from  the  7th  to  the  1 8th 
year,  and  upward.  The  first  boarding-school 
was  opened  at  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine,  Prussia, 
in  1756.  The  number  of  church  boarding- 
schools  had  increased  to  51  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1875.  The  number  of  scholars,  each  year, 
ranges  from  2,500  to  3,000.  In  the  German 
province,  there  are  30  schools,  14  for  boys  (600 
pupils),  16  for  girls  (759),  includii^  the  two 
boarding-schools  and  the  primary  (Apartment 
for  the  children  of  missionaries.  In  the  British 
province,  there  are  15  schools ;  6  for  boys  (281 
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impils),  and  9  for  giik  (302),  one  of  those  for 
Doys  being  a  primary  boarding-echooL  In  the 
American  province,  there  are  6  schools ;  2  for 
boys  (180  pupils),  namely,  Nazareth  Hall,  Naza- 
reth, Northampton  Co.,  Pa.  (125  to  150  pupik) ; 
Salem  Boys'  School,  Salem,  Forsyth  Co.,  N.  C. 
(30  pupils);  and  4  for  girls  ^750  pupils);  namely, 
Semmary  for  Young  Ladies,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
(250  pupils) ;  Linden  Hall,  litiz,  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.  (80  to  100) ;  Salem  Female  Academy 
^bout  225  pupils);  and  Hope  Seminary,  Hope, 
Bartholomew  Co.,  Ind.  (60  to  80  pupils).  The 
oourse  of  study,  in  all  tnese  schools,  embraces, 
first,  the  fundamental  branches,  and  after  that, 
whatever  accomplishments  are  deemed  necessary 
by  the  parents,  and  by  the  demands  of  the  times. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  music,  mathematics, 
and  the  classical  and  modern  languages.  As  far 
as  is  known,  the  Seminary  at  Bethldiem,  which 
was  opened  as  a  school  for  j^irls  in  1749,  and  as 
a  boarding-school  in  1785,  is  the  pioneer  school 
in  America  in  the  education  of  women.  At 
Nazareth  Hall,  there  are  special  classes  to  prepare 
boys  to  enter  either  a  college  or  a  polytecnnic  or 
scientific  school ;  the  former  with  a  special  view 
to  the  theological  seminary.  One  peculiarity  of 
the  method  of  training  is  the  constant  super- 
vision of  all  the  scholars  by  the  teachers,  the 
ideal  being  the  watchful  care  of  parents  over  the 
family.  Tliough  irksome  to  boys  and  girls,  this 
principle  of  Moravian  education  still  commends 
itself  to  those  who  have  the  responsible  charge 
of  the  pupils.  The  aim  of  all  the  boarding- 
schools  is  not  brilliancy  of  attainments,  but  a 
solid  foundation;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
equal  to  the  standard  of  modem  requirements. 
Due  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  moral  and 
religious  training.  Besides  the  church  schools, 
there  are  other  private  boarding-schools  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  church,  notably  those 
for  boys  at  Litiz.  The  same  principles  of  edu- 
cation prevail  in  all. 

(3)  iHassical  Schools  and  Colleges. — ^The  prin- 
cipal college  is  that  at  Nisky,  in  Prussia,  omcial- 
ly  styled  the  v(Bdmogium,  with  60  students. 
The  course  oi  study  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
German  g^nasia  of  the  higher  class,  and  special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  Hebrew  language,  in  the 
schools  at  Fulneck,  England,  and  Nazareth,  Pa., 
classical  studies  are  pursued  by  the  higher  classes 
of  boys  who  prepare  for  college  or  the  university. 
Many  of  those  at  Nazareth  Hall,  especially  those 
who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  Mo- 
ravian Church,  continue  their  classical  studies  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The 
preparatory  classical  course  continues  two  years. 

(4J  Theological  Seminaries.  —  The  seminaij  ' 
of  tne  Grerman  province,  founded  in  1735,  is 
now  located  at  Gnadenfeld,  Prussia.  The  num- 
ber of  students  averages  25,  in  3  classes,  with  4 
professors.  The  theological  course,  of  three  years, 
18  very  thorough.  The  seminary  of  the  British 
province  is  the  Training  Institution,  founded  in 
1860,  at  Fairfield,  near  Manchester;  it  combines 
a  seminary  proper  and  a  normal  school.  The 
Beminary  of  the  American  province,  founded  in 


1 807 ,  at  Nazareth,  since  1 858  permanently  located 
at  Bethlehem,  incorporated  in  1864  as  The: 
Moravian  Coll^  and  Theological  Seminary, 
though  familiarfy  known  by  m%  latter  half  of 
its  title,  averages  30  students,  with  4  profeas- 
ors.  The  course  of  study,  after  two  years*  ^pK^f^r- 
atory  training  at  Nazareth,  is  for  6  years ;  taree 
and  a  half  devoted  to  the  classics,  mathanatics, 
natural  science,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy,  and  two 
and  a  half  years  to  theologiod  studies.  Special 
attention  is  paid,  throughout  the  course,  to  the 
study  of  German.  The  full  course  of  tnuniiig 
for  a  minister,  therefOTe,  occupies  8  years,  ot  its^ 
e<}uivalent  in  work.  Classes  are  fcomed  Ineii- 
niaDy.  llie  endowment  fund  is  very  small ;  bat 
the  charge  for  students  preparing  for  the  Mo- 
ravian ministry  is  nominal,  the  expenses  being^ 
defrayed  by  the  church. 

(5)  Special  Schools. — In  Germany,  ^nete  are 
two  normal  schools  for  training  young  men  and 
women  as  teachers ;  a  missionary  institiite  for 
training  missionaries ;  and  a  teclmical  sdioc^  at 
Gnadenberg,  Prussia.  In  connection  with  the 
mission  work,  there  are  normal  and  induatrial 
schools ;  in  the  latter,  instruction  is  siven  in  agri- 
culture, mechanics,  printing,  bookbinding,  etc 

(6)  Schools  in  the  Missionary  Provinces. — Thfr 
instruction  of  old  and  yx)ung  m  religion,  genend 
knowledge,  and  industrial  art,  is  a  cnief  part  ci 
the  duty  of  the  missionaries  of  the  church.  Their 
labors  m  education  cover  the  following  fidd: 
Greenland,  Labrador,  the  North  American  In- 
dians, Mosquitia,  the  Enslish  and  Danish  West 
Indies,  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  West  Himalaya.  In  these  mission 
provinces,  there  are  the  following  schools:  (1)  a 
theological  seminary,  in  Jamaica,  W.  I.;  (5)  ncxr- 
mal  schools — 2  in  Jamaica,  1  each  in  Antigna, 
in  Surinam,  and  in  South  Africa;  in  Greenland^ 
4  normal  classes;  and  in  Labrador,  3,  at  dif- 
ferent stations,  as  the  isolation  pnevents  com- 
plete imion  in  a  normal  school.  The  pupils  num- 
ber, in  all,  about  100 ;  but  the  number  mcreaees 
each  year.  There  are  maintained  217  day  sdnx^ 
at  or  near  the  92  mission  stations.with  756  teach- 
ers and  15,173  scholars;  besides  sunday-schoc^ 
With  the  most,  infant  schools  are  also  connected; 
manv  adults  attend  special  classes.    Many  of  the 
scholars  are  not  connected  with  the  church.  The 
instruction  »n«8  from  a  primair  to  «  gnminiir- 
school  grade.    It  may  be  mentioned  that  ^among 
1 ,200  colonial  schools  in  Gippsland,  Australia,  the 
school  for  natives  at  Bamahyuk,  consisting  of 
perhaps  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  heathen 
tribes,  the  aborigines  of  Australia  gained,  in  1 873,. 
the  highest  prize  offered  by  the  govCTmnent." 

Principles  of  Education. — The  schools  of  the- 
Brethren  are  conducted  on  religious,  though  not 
sectarian,  principles.  In  regard  to  the  method 
of  teaching,  the  General  Synod  of  1869  reiterates: 
"While  we  would  earnestly  endeavor  to  keep 
pace  with  other  schools  in  imparting  a  store  oi 
solid  useful  knowledge,  we  would  not  aim  at 
that  extent  or  display  of  learning  which  tends 
to  foster  vanity,  to  lead  to  the  ne^ect  of  pix^Kr 
regard  for  heall^,  and  to  destroy  that  simplicity 
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of  mind  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  sucoess  of  oitr  efforts.'' 

The  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  pro- 
duced no  educator  with  a  world-wide  influence  like 
Comenius ;  the  energies  of  her  school-men  have 
been  directed  to  the  improyement  of  the  church 
schools.  Indirectly,  however,  the  Moravians  have 
done  much  for  the  cause  of  general  education, 
by  impressing  on  all  their  schools  the  essential 
points  of  the  German  method  of  instruction, 
"which  is  unostentatious,  patient,  laborious,  and 
therefore,  likely  to  be  thorough."  (W.  C.  Rei- 
chel,  Nazareth  Hall  and  Us  I^unions,)  In  the 
minority  of  the  schools,  there  is  instruction  in 
physical  training.  There  is  no  opposition  to  the 
common-school  system.  On  the  question  of  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes  there  has  been  no  dis- 
cussion or  action,  as  no  necessity  for  it  has  arisen. 

Statistical  Summary, — On  the  1st  of  January, 
1875,  with  a  home  membership  of  17,993  com- 
municants (total  membership,  including  children, 
29,305),  there  were  under  the  care  of  the  Mo- 
ravians 4  theological  seminaries,  with  83  students; 
4  colleges  and  classical  schools,  with  140  students; 
9  nonmd  schools  and  7  normal  classes,  wit^  150 
students ;  51  boarding-schools,  with  about  2,700 
pupils;  217  common  schools  in  the  nussion 
provinces,  with  15,173  pupils;  also  about  200 
pupils  in  the  technical  and  industrial  schools; 
and  about  3,000  pupils  in  parochial  and  infant 
schools — a  total  of  persons  under  instruction  of 
21,446.  Adding  the  sunday-school  pupils,  the 
grand  total  swells  to  43,500.  The  number  of 
professors  and  teachers  in  the  seminaries,  colleges, 
boarding-schools,  and  parochial  schools  ranges  l)e- 
tween  500  and  600 ;  of  teachers  in  the  mission 
field,  750;  of  sunday-school  teachars,  about  1,500. 
Further  information  in  regard  to  the  Moravian 
schools  and  school  ^stem  may  be  found  in 
Comenius,  Srhool  cf  infancy  (London,  1858); 
pLrrr,  Das  theologische  SeminaHum  (of  the 
German  province) ;  Gammbrt,  Ghschicnte  des 
Pasdagogiums  (at  Nisky,  Prussia) ;  W.  C.  Rei- 
CHBL,  History  of  Bethlehem  Female  Seminary^ 
and  Nazareth  HaU  and  its  Reunions,  which 
contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Theolo^cal  Semi- 
nary  of  the  American  province ;  Vkrbeek,  An- 
leitung  /Ur  Lehrer  und  Lehrerinnen;  and  the 
Synodal  Results  of  1869. 

MOBOCOO,  or  ICarocco,  an  empire  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Africa;  area,  259,000 
sq.  m.;  population,  about  6,000,000.  In  ancient 
times,  it  formed  part  of  the  territory  known  as 
Mauritania,  and  subsequently  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, with  wliich  it  remained  up  to  429  A.  D., 
when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Vandals.  After  its 
reconquest,  in  534  A.  1).,  it  fonned  a  province  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.  Upon  its  conquest  by  the 
Arabs,  in  the  7tn  century,  Mohammedanism  was 
introduced ,  to  which  religion,  at  present,  the  whole 
population,  with  the  exception  of  several  hundred 
thousand  Jews,  belongs.  Education,  in  Morocco, 
is  in  a  very  low  state.  All  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  universities,  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
university  of  Dar-el^bn,  which,  in  the  middle 
ages,  had  an  extensive  reputation,  and  was  at- 


tended by  Arabs  from  all  parts  of  Africa.  It 
still  confers  academic  degrees  ;  and  its  head,  the 
Mufti,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
empire.  Young  men  destmed  to  letters,  law,  or 
the  service  of  religion,  are  instructed  here  in 
grammar.  Arabic  poetry,  and  Mohammedan  law 
and  religion;  otherwise,  education  is  confined  to 
reading  and  reciting  passages  of  the  Koran. 
The  libraries  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  which  were 
once  celebrated  throughout  the  Arabic  world 
have  disappeared;  and  the  study  of  medicine,, 
which  at  one  time  had  been  brought  to  a. 
great  desree  of  proficiency,  has  completely  de- 
generated. As  in  other  Mohammedan  countries^ 
wh.teyer  prinuay  inirtTUCtion  i.  afforded  is  givea 
in  schools  connected  with  the  mosques;  but, 
there  are  no  statistics  to  show  io  what  extent 
thisexists. 

MOTHER.    See  Home  Education. 

M0THEB-T0NOX7E,  the  language  in  which, 
the  child  utters  the  first  articulate  sounds,  and  in 
which  his  education  is  conducted  until  he  is  sent 
to  schooL  It  is  so  called  because  the  mother  is 
the  child's  natural  teacher  during  this  period; 
and  it  is  the  mother's  vocabuluy,  construc- 
tion, and  pronimciation  that  are  copied  by 
the  child,  and  that  constitute  the  germ  from 
which  the  child's  own  langua^  graduafiy  develops 
itself.  That  this  prerogative  of  the  mother- 
tongue  should  be  sao^edly  respected,  and  that  no 
circumstances  should  be  permitted  to  weaken  its 
influence,  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  educator^ 
It  is,  however,  no  inteiterence  with  this  that 
children,  by  associating  with  companions  who- 
speak  a  different  language,  should  learn,  at  aa 
early  period,  to  converse  in  a  second  tongue; 
since,  when  the  mother  exerts  her  legitimate  in- 
fluence, the  language  in  which  she  communes 
with  the  child  wifi  continue  to  be  the  first 
moulder  of  the  youthful  mind. — ^llie  privileged 
position  of  the  mother-tongue  during  the  first 
years  of  a  child's  life,  ceases  with  the  beginninflp 
of  school  instruction.  I'he  language  of  the  scho<H 
is  not  necessarily  the  mother-tongue,  but  th& 
national  language.  The  terms  are  by  no  means 
identical,  as  is  frequently  assumed.  It  is  obviously 
a  great  advantage  that  children,  on  entering^ 
school,  should  find  there  the  language  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  and  through  which  the  first 
development  of  their  mental  powers  has  been 
conducted,  and  their  little  stock  of  knowledge  has 
been  obtained.  It  is  thus  easy  for  the  intelBgent 
teacher  to  establish  at  once  the  most  complete 
harmony  between  family  education  and  school 
instruction.-  But  millions  of  children,  even  in. 
civilized  countries,  are  still  growing  up  without 
this  advantage ;  and,  upon  being  sent  to  school, 
are  placed  under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher  whose 
language  they  understand  either  very  imperfectly 
or  not  at  all.  In  consequence  of  Uie  extensive 
intermigration  which  characterizes  this  age, 
the  children  of  foreigners,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  are  quite  frequently  received  into  public 
schools  the  language  of  which  is  unknown  to 
them;  and  it  is  evident  that  all  that  is  i>08- 
sible,  in  such  cases,  is  some  special  attenticoi 
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on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  the  educational 
wants  and  to  the  progress  of  the  little  strangers. 
But  as  few  countries,  at  the  present  time,  are 
inhabited  by  people  of  only  one  nationality,  it  is 
also  very  common  to  find  localities,  or  even 
large  districts,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  chil- 
<iren — indeed,  sometimes  tne  miyority — speak  at 
home  a  language  different  from  that  in  which 
they  are  instructed  at  schooL  llius  the  Celtic 
and  the  German  mother-tongues  are  extensively 
met  with  in  English  schools ;  the  Polish,Wendish, 
and  French,  in  German  schools ;  the  German, 
Polish, Finnish,  and  many  other  language8,in  Rus- 
sian schools ;  and  the  Italian,  in  French  schools. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that 
nearly  all  the  young  pupils  understand  some  other 
language  better  than  that  through  which  thev 
receive  their  school  instruction,  and  in  which 
they  are  expected  to  reach  the  highest  state  of 
perfection.  Wherever  this  state  of  things  exists. 
It  forces  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school 
legislators  the  question  to  what  extent  any  claims 
in  behalf  of  the  mother-tongue,  either  as  a  means 
or  as  a  branch  of  public  instruction,  deserve  con- 
sideration. The  legislation  on  this  subject  has 
been  very  vacillating,  and  still  greatly  differs  in 
various  countries ;  but  the  general  tendency,  at 
present,  is  to  extend,  by  means  both  of  school  1^- 
islation  and  school  education,  the  domain  of  the 
national  language.  (See  National  Language.) 

MOUNT  SAINT  MART'S  COLLEGE, 
a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  chartered  in  1830, 
is  situated  about  2  miles  from  Emmettsburg, 
Md.  It  has  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment, and  possesses  excellent  philosophical  and 
•chemical  apparatus,  a  mineralogical  collection, 
and  libraries  containing  about  11,000  volumes. 
The  regular  charge  for  tuition,  board,  etc.,  is 
$150  per  session  of  five  months.  The  system 
of  education  is  a  combined  classical  and  com- 
mercial one,  including  the  various  arts  and  sci- 
•ences  usually  taught  in  colleges  of  the  first  class. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  12  professors,  18  other 
instructors,  and  180  students.  The  Rev.  John 
McCloskey,  D.D.,  is  the  president  (1876). 

MOUNT  SAINT  MARY'S  SBMINABT 
OF  THE  WEST,  a  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tion in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  founded  in  1848. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  of  two  grades, 
preparatory  and  theological.  In  the  preparatory 
department,  all  branches  pertaining  to  a  regular 
coOegiate  course  are  taught  in  seven  different 
classes,  embracing  as  many  years  of  study ;  of 
these,  the  last  four  correspond  to  a  regular  col- 
lege course,  the  first  three  embodying  the  pre- 
paratory studies.  The  theological  course  em- 
oraces  a  period  of  three  years.  The  library 
oontains  about  15,000  volumes.  All  students 
are  required  to  pay  ^1 60  a  year  toward  board 
And  tuition.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  instruc- 
tors, and  111  students,  all  preparing  for  the 
priesthood.  The  Very  Rev.  F.  J.  Pabi^h,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  has  been  the  president  of  the  institution 
dnce  1863. 

M0T7NT  X7NI0N  COLLEGE,  at  Mount 
Union,  near  Alliance,  Ohio,  was  organized  as  a 


seminary  in  1846,  as  a  college  in  1858.  Among  its 
distinguishing  features  are  entire  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  studies,  the  prominence  given  to  practical 
studies,  its  Christian,  but  not  sectarian  nor  par- 
tisan character,  the  admission  of  females  to  equal 
privileges  in  all  the  departments,  and  its  econ- 
omy for  students.  The  college  has  productive 
funds  to  the  amount  of  over  ^51,000,  and  valu- 
able apparatus  and  exttmsive  cabinetB.  There 
are  four  general  courses  of  four  years  each, 
namely,  science,  philosophy,  liberal  litcratiue 
and  arts,  and  classics.  The  special  couxses  ace 
music,  fine  arts,  normal,  and  commerdaL  There 
is  a  preparatory  department.  The  deigrecB  of 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Sdenoe,  and  Master 
or  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  are  not  honorazy  de- 
grees, but  are  conferred  on  those  who  have  com- 
pleted, and  sustained  an  actual  examination  in,  a 
suitable  post-sraduate  course  of  one  year's  ^ndy. 
In  1875---6,  uiere  were  18  instructors  apd  842 
students,  of  whom  344  were  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment. The  Rev.  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  UL.  D^ 
IS  (1876)  the  president. 

MUHLENBEBG  COLLEGE,  at  ABea- 
town,  Pa.,  is  under  Evangelical  Lutheran  con- 
trol. It  was  opened  as  a  seminary  in  1B48,  and 
as  a  college  under  its  present  name  in  1867.  It 
is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  ^nodical  aid,  and 
the  income  of  an  endowment  of  $50,000.  The 
buildings  are  surrounded  by  about  five  acres  of 
ground.  The  libraries  contain  about  3,600  vol- 
umes. The  institution  embraces  a  collegiate  de- 
partment, with  a  course  of  four  years,  and  an 
academic  department,  with  a  course  of  three 
years.  The  cost  of  tiution  in  the  coUegiate  de- 
partment is  $50  a  year.  In  1874 — 5,  there  woe 
8  instructors  and  111  students  (42  collegiate ajid 
69  academic],  llie  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Muhkn- 
beig,  D.  D.,  nas  been  the  president  of  the  ooQ^ 
from  its  omnization. 

MXTBBJlT,  Lindley,  was  bom  in  1745  at 
Swetara,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.;  died  near  York. 
England,  in  1826.    He  at  first  devoted  himself 
to  the  law,  but  abandoned  it  for  commeixse  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  disputes  with  the  mother 
country,  and  retired  with  a  competency,  on  the 
establishment  of  American  independence.     In 
1784,  he  went  to  England  for  his  health ;  and, 
after  some  months,  fixed  his  residence  at  Hold- 
eate,  near  York,  where  he  remained  until  hts 
death.  Murray  never  was  a  professional  teach^. 
His  Grammar  arose  out  of  some  lessons  which 
he  cave  to  the  assistants  at  a  girls'  sdiool  in 
York.    His  pupik  appreciated  his  efforts,  and 
ui^ged  him  to  write  an  English  grammar.     Thk 
appeared  in  1795,  was  followed  by  a  book  <^ 
exerciser  and  a  key,  and  has  passed  throng  a 
great  number  of    editions,    both    in    EngUnd 
and  America.    It  was  compiled  from    Harrk, 
Lowth,  Blair,  Campbell,  and  others ;  and   the 
larger  edition,  at  least,  contains  many  good  points. 
Its  faults  are  too  frequent  vagueness  ana  want 
of  simplicity  in  the  hmguage,  toeether  with  de- 
ficiencies in  the  accidence,  which  were  perhaps 
inseparable  from  a  work  written  at  that  date. 
A  good  teacher  might  occasionally  gather  useful 
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matter  from  Mniray^s  Grammar,  but  would  not 
use  it  as  a  class-book.  Mr.  Washington  Moon,  in 
Bad  English  (London,  1868),  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  passages  in  the  Grammar  in  which  Mur- 
ray has  violated  his  own  rules.  A  few  of  Mr. 
Moon's  criticisms,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
agree  with.  Murray  published  several  reading 
books  also,  besides  some  works  of  a  religious 
nature.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  man  of  great  benevolence.  The 
Autobiography/  of  Murray,  down  to  1809,  ap- 
peared after  his  death,  with  a  continuation  by 
Elizabeth  Frank.  This  autobiography  was  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  letters,  and  contains  some  in- 
teresting passages,  llie  continuation  is  an  undis- 
criminating  emogy  of  Murray  and  his  works; 
it  heaps  up  testimonies  as  to  their  value,  but 
says  not  a  syllable  of  those  who,  like  Crombie, 
had  criticised  various  points  in  the  Grammar. 

MUSIC,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  was 
<niltivated  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
«arth.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  imques- 
tionable  proof  that  Joseph,  and  further  on  in 
Hebrew  history,  Moses  and  his  sister  Miriam, 
were  well  versed  in  the  customs,  and  were 
measurably  acquainted  with  the  arts,  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  included  the  use  of  the  lyre 
and  other  musical  instruments,  rude  sculptuired 
forms  of  which  may  be  seen  in  ancient  E^rptian 
temples  to  this  day. — It  is  an  interesting  study, 
to  trace  the  progress  of  music  among  the  waelites, 
who  not  only  employed  it  religiously  to  express 
their  joy  and  gratitude  to  Jehovah  for  their  safe 
<leliverance  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but 
in  war  and  on  social  occasions,  sought  its  in- 
spiriting power  to  encourage  the  soldier  to  re- 
newed effort,  on  the  one  hand ;  or,  in  friendly 
gathering,  to  assuage,  pacify,  and  amuse,  on  the 
other.  The  priests  Uiemselves  assisted  in  this 
work  among  the  ancient  people  of  God.  These 
musical  influences  were  cultivated  and  advanced 
with  the  increasing  number  and  power  of  the 
Jews,  until  they  arrived  at  the  height  of  their 
^lory  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 
The  immortol  lyrics  of  King  David  are  called  the 
national  songs  and  hymns  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
Much  has  been  written  to  show  the  character  of 
the  music  formerly  sung  in  the  temple  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly varied  sense  of  the  psalms.  Antiphonal 
effects  were  probably  produced  by  choirs  under 
separate  leaders,  but  the  grand  director  of  them 
all  was  David  himself.  The  instrumental  ac- 
<X)nipaniments  must  have  been  of  no  mean  order. 
We  find,  on  examination,  that  the  harp,  the  psal- 
tery, the  shawm,  the^  comet,  the  lute,  the  tabret, 
the  (^mbals,  —  "every  thing  that  has  breath," 
that  is,  every  thing  that  had  a  resonant  body 
which  would  vibrate  through  the  action  of  the 
air  upon  it, — all  were  to  be  used  in  carrying  out 
the  divine  injunction,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord ! " — 
Four  hundred  years  later,  while  Daniel  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the 
court  of  Babylon,  we  read  of  the  setting  up  of 
a  golden  image  by  the  king,  which  Daniel  was 
required  to  worship  at  the  moment  when  he 
«hould  hear  the  sound  of  the  "  comet,  flute,  harp. 


sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
music."  Of  these  ancient  musical  instruments, 
the  harp,  the  psaltery,  the  lute,  and  the  dulcimer 
were  stringed;  while  the  cornet,  the  trumpet,  the 
flute,  and  the  sackbut  were  wind  instruments. 
The  sackbut  was  the  precursor  of  the  trombone,  as 
the  tabret  or  timbrel  was  of  the  tambourine  and 
drum.  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Phoeni- 
cian, as  well  as  Hebrew,  were  fanuliar  with  the 
use  of  these  instruments,  their  music  being  prob- 
ably of  a  unisonant  character,  and  destitute  of 
what  is  known  to  modem  Christian  nations  as  har- 
mony, technicallv  so  called.  All  these  elder  peoples 
contributed  to  that  beautiful  imion  of  the  arts 
and  letters  which  found  in  Greece,  during  con- 
temporary and  later  days,  a  perfection  of  detail 
and  a  consummate  working  of  available  means 
to  desirable  ends,  which  all  succeeding  time  must 
recognize  as  more  thoroughly  harmomous,  in  the 
sense  of  combining  all  departments  of  human 
labor  to  produce  effective  results,  than  any 
which  preceded  them.  Pythagoras  was  the  orig- 
inator of  those  ideas  of  harmony  which,  tested 
by  vibrations  produced  by  the  mathematical 
divisions  of  a  string,  have  no  clearer  foundation 
for  the  whole  modem  system  of  concords  and 
discords  than  his  simple  theory.  Laws  and  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  fine  arts,  and  the  customs 
of  social  life,  seemed  blended  together  for  intel- 
ligent recognition  by  means  of  the  chanted,  in- 
toned, or  musical  presentation  of  the  leaders. 
We  cannot  look  toward  more  remote  Eastern  or 
Asiatic  nations  for  so  magnificent  results,  nor 
indeed  for  any  thinff  that  deserves  the  name  of 
music,  as  this  word  is  now  understood  by  the 
civilized  European  or  American.  Modem  Asiatic 
music  is  unmitigated  "confusion  worse  con- 
founded." The  musical  succession  did  not  pro- 
ceed in  that  direction.  The  mantle  of  Greek 
scholarship  and  Etruscan  art  fell  upon  Rome. 
Homer  walked  with  Vii^,  Demosthenes  with 
Cicero,  Pythagoras  with  Si^neca.  Subsequently, 
the  Christian  bishop  linked  the  logic  of  AristoUe 
and  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  Plato  with 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophecies  of  the  elder 
dispensation,  and  sang  without  unrest  his  love 
of  Christ  in  Latin  lines  surmouu^  with  Greek 
letters,  to  denote  the  rising  and  the  falling  inflec- 
tions. St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  (A.  D.  386) 
composed  many  hymns;  and  the  tradition  of  a 
minority  of  the  western  European  churches 
assigns  the  authorship  of  the  le  Deum  to  his 
pen,  lovingly  memorizing  that  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Augustine  chanted  it  antiphonally  at  the 
baptism  of  the  latter.  This  statement  does  not 
assume  the  certainty  of  an  historic  fact ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Ambrose  improved 
the  church  music  of  his  day  by  adopting  the 
four  authentic  modes  founded  upon  the  Greek 
tetrachords.  The  Ambrosian  chant  continued 
to  be  used  as  the  music  for  the  hymns  and  dox- 
ologies  of  the  church  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  until  St.  Gr^;ory  added  four  more,  thus 
completing  what  have  since  been  known  as  the 
Eight  Gregorian  Tones.  Thirteen  hundred  years 
have  only  served  to  make  the  Gregorian  Ton^ 
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as  acceptable  as  thej  were  in  the  earlier  aces  of 
the  church.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Whether 
it  be  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  the  Anglican  ser- 
yioe,  intoning  can  be  more  distinctly  heard  than 
ordinary  speaking ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  more  ef- 
fective to  lai^3  auditories.  The  vehicle,  or  agree- 
able musical  sounds,  employed  for  this  purpose, 
must  necessarily  move  within  a  limited  compass, 
so  that  the  celebrant,  of  either  bass  or  tenor  voice, 
can  render  the  service  acceptably,  llie  Fight 
Gregorian  Tones  contain  all  the  variety  of  mel- 
ody and  pitch  suitable  for  this  purpose;  and  priest, 
choir,  and  people  can  all  participate  in  the  ser- 
vice, by  using  these  ancient  chants,  without  extra- 
ordinaiT  effort,  if  onlv  the  gift  of  a  correct  ear 
be  vouchsafed  them.  The  Anglican  Church  has  a 
rich  and  beautiful  variety  of  single  chants  founded 
directly  upon  the  Gregorian  'I'ones,  and,  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  h^  used  them  more  ^ner- 
ally  than  at  any  period  since  the  Reformation. — 
St.  Gregory's  pontificate  was  also  distinguished 
musical^,  by  the  erection  of  the  organ,  as  the 
permanent  musical  instrument  of  the  church.  Its 
origin,  according  to  some  writers,  was  the  syrinx, 
or  Pandean  pipes ;  although  others  mention  as 
a  fact  that  Ctesiphon,  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  constructed  a  plain,  rude  **chest  of 
whistles",  with  water  as  the  motive  power  for 
the  supply  of  wind.  Not  until  St.  Gi-egorv's  day, 
however,  did  it  assume  proportions  sufficiently 
dignified  to  take  its  place  as  the  combined 
orchestral  support  of  the  music  of  the  church,  so 
far  as  wind  blown  through  pipes  could  make  it 
orchestral.  It  never  can  yield  the  intense,  pen- 
etrating tone  of  the  violins  and  other  stringed 
instruments,  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  the 
application  of  the  motive  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  approaches  more  nearly  the  tone  of  the 
human  voice ;  and  organ  -  builders  and  organists 
are  vying  with  each  other  in  developing  its  la- 
test achievement,  the  vox  kumana,  to  a  degree  so 
near  to  perfection  in  the  beautiful,  that  some  have 
ventured  to  pronounce  it  angelic  and  heavenly. 
— The  history  of  concords  and  discords  as  em- 
ployed in  music. — in  other  words,  the  origin  of 
the  whole  system  of  modem  harmony,  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  use  of  the  organ  in  tho 
church.  Not  until  the  pressing  of  one  key  with 
another,  producing  the  pure  harmony  of  thirds, 
or  sixths,  did  the  idea  of  a  science  of  concords 
and  discords,  remotely  outlined  a  thousand  years 
before,  present  itself  to  the  human  mind  through 
the  tympanum  of  the  human  ear,  acted  upon  by 
the  living,  breathing  tones  that  came  from  the 
pipes  of  an  organ.  Thenceforth,  music  began  to 
assume  the  aspect  and  proportions  of  a  positive 
language.  But  the  progress  was  slow.  After 
St.  Gregory,  ten  parallel  Hnes  were  used  instead 
of  one,  to  denote  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
musical  phrase;  and  points  on  the  lines  only,  op- 
posite to  each  other,  were  used  to  represent  the 
agreement  of  the  parts  with  each  other.  Hence 
the  term  counterpoint.  The  staff  was  afterward 
reduced  to  five  lines,  and  the  spaces  were  used 
as  well,  through  the  teaching  of  Guido  d'Arezzo, 
a  monk  of  the  11th  oentuiy,  who  must  be  cred- 


ited also  with  the  establishment  of  the  g»Diit,or 
scale,  through  the  use  of  the  syllables   rt,Rf, 
Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si,  selected  from  Latin  wonk 
in  honor  of  the  apostle  John. — A  period  of  two 
centuries  followed,  in  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Rimbault,  no  remnants  or  records  of  secular 
music  can  be  found,  except  those  of  the  Tronttt- 
dours.    These  Pravenpal  miosiieki  served  to  in- 
crease both  the  fancy  and  the  language  of  Dante. 
Petrarch,  and  other  Tuscan  poets,  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.    Little  variety  of  notation 
appears,  and  no  time  is  marked  in  their  jprodn> 
tions.  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  them 
germs  of  the  future  melodies,  as  weU  as  the  poetiy. 
of  France  and  Italy.    The  stanza  and  the  ihyiit 
crept  into  the  church  also;  and  the  troduic 
measure  generally  prevailed,  by  reason  of  tbe 
boldness  of  the  accent  at  the  commenoement  of 
the  lines,  and  by  reason  also  of  the   inherent 
superiority  of  twofold  over  threefold  messare. 
The  Latin  hymns.  Dies  Irat  and  Stabat  Makr, 
are  well-known  examples  of  this.  The  hannooia 
of  the  church  music  and  of  the  secular,  thus  in, 
had  been  entirely  founded  upon  pure  coocorda, 
save  an  occasional  mild  discord  by  snspensioD. 
llie  union  of  this  sweet  harmony  with  quaini 
and  charming  rhythmical  devices  resulted  m  the 
construction   of    a    form    of   composition,  lb 
madrigal,  than  which  nothing  more  iratisfactoiT 
for  human  voices  has  yet  been  heard.    Roper 
Norths  history   of  the  rise,  development, Md 
decline  of  this  delightful  music  is  one  of  the  moit 
interesting    contributions    to    English    mnscai 
literature  which  the  ar^student  can  possess.    In 
Italy,  it  rose  with  Tasso ;  and  in  En^and,  with 
Spenser  and  Fhakespeare,  and  the  grand  gakij 
of  poets  and  authors  who  have  shed  immortal 
luster  upon  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    j4nd 
it  declined  with  them.  Although  immense  strkks 
in  variety  of  harmonic  progre^ion    have  betn 
taken  since  these  lovely  idyls  were  compoeed ; 
although  Palestrina,  Pergolesi,  Scarlatti,  Badu 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Men- 
delssohn have  left   immortal  works  whidi  can 
hardly  be  equaled,  and  can  never  be  excelled ; 
although  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Rubinstein  hare 
written  as  representative  composers  of  a  scbcol 
of  music    founded    upon  sudden  and    straofe 
transitions  and  ear  splitting  discords;  yet  tte 
madrigal  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  remains 
a  living,  breathing,  visible  proof  that  the  troert, 
sweetest,  most  permanent  progressions  in  vocal 
harmony   are  those  which  recognize   this  fun- 
damental axiom  as  a  necessity;  namely,  that  (xm- 
cfjrds  are  the  ride,  and  discords  are  the  excep- 
tion.   And  here,  again,  the  Church  is  the  source 
of  the  harmony  employed  in  constamcting  the 
madrigal.     One  ne«i  not  examine  long  with- 
out a  thorough  conviction  of  this  fect^    Com- 
pare the  harmony  of  Palestrina's  church  moac 
with  that  of  the  earliest  madrigal  composemand 
the  origin  of  the  latter  is  apparent     The  difo^ 
ence  lies  not  so  much  in  the  harmonic  progreaBon* 
as  in  the  words  and  the  cunning  rhythmic  flow.— 
With  the  Reformation,  came  the  choral,  ^ 
people's  congregational  song.  And  here  stands  ont 
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Martin  Lntber,  ^o  as  singer  and  musician,  as  well 
as  theologian  and  preacher,  exerted  an  influence 
£eoond  to  none  in  his  day.  From  the  time  when, 
as  a  boy,  he  san^^  the  song  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
birth  of  Christ  in  Madam  Cotta's  house,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of   sixty-four,  he 
ceased  not  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  this 
beautiful  art,  in  the  family,  in  the  parish  school, 
in  the  church,  in  the  social  gathering,  and  in  the 
united  conferences  of  the  churches.  Every-where 
the  people's  congregational  song,  the  choral,  was 
used  to  arouse,  to  animate,  to  incite  to  new  and 
enduring  effort  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life,  lliat 
this  view  of  the  important  p»art  which  Luther  and 
bis  music  bore  in  mat  terrible  religious  struggle 
is  shared  by  impartial  judges,  will  be  obvious  to 
the  student  of  music  who  examines  the  treatment 
of  Luther's  grand  old  choral,  Eine  /este  Burg 
iiU  unser  OoUy  by  Meyerbeer  in  his  opera,  Tke 
HuguenotH,  which  is  the  deliberate  and  admiring 
testimony  of  a  Hebrew  who  has  composed  the 
most  elaborate  operas  of  modem  times.  German 
scholars  truthf  ulfy  refer  to  the  examples  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  as  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, literature,  and  art,  in  modem  Germany; 
and  musicians  can  certainly  point  to  Luther's 
establishment  of  the  study  and  practice  of  music 
in  his  native  land  as  the  particular  cause  of  the 
nearly  general  and  complete  musical  intelligence 
of  that  people  in  modem  times. — Germany.  £kig- 
land,  and  America  may  be  said  to  constitute  a 
triple  alliance  for  the  preservation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  choral.  It  was  the  sacred  song  that  came 
to  this  country  with  ^e  pilgrims  of  New  Eng- 
land, with  the  Hollanders  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  with  the  loyalists  of  Maryland  and  Vii^nia. 
Events  which  transpired  previous  to  and  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  quickened  and  invigorated 
its  rhythmic  pace,  as  we  see  and  fee]  when  we 
sing  Old  Coronation ;  but  it  is  so  strongly  in- 
trenched within  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that 
wars  cannot  silence  its  perpetual  vibrations,  nor 
misfortune  and  disaster  impede  its  steady,  irre- 
sistible course.     Innovations,  in  the  shape  of 
rhythmic  irregularities  and  too  extended  melodic 
compass,  may  occasionally  mar  its  stately  pro- 
portions ;  but  it  finally  returns  to  its  original  and 
permanent  form,  one  note  to  each  salable  of 
words,  supported  by  a  pure,  chaste  harmony  of 
concords.     He  who  softened  and  elaborated  the 
choral  until  it  became  to  the  ear  what  a  picture 
of  ever  varying  tints  is  to  the  eye,  was  J ohann 
Sebastian  Bach,  a  tower  of  musical  strength  to 
his  own  and  to  every  other  civilized  Wid.    Of 
all  who  have  striven  to  preserve  a  lofty  and  en- 
during style,  in  the  musical  treatment  of  sacred 
subjects,  none  occupies  higher  ground  than  does 
this  modem  king  of  harmony  and  the  organ. 
It  is  impossible  to  review  the  state  of  music 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century,  without  recognizing  in 
almost  superlative  terms  his  claims  to  the  most 
genuine  and  unbounded  admiration.  From  single 
air  and  accompaniment,  through  movements  of 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight,  and  even  twenty- 
two  parts,  this  tireless  musician  spent  fifty  years 


of  continuous  labor  for  the  pleasure  and  instroc- 
tion  of  his  sons  and  the  circle  in  which  he  moved. 
Originally  of  a  musical  family,  he  oommeno^ 
his  active  life  with  the  fullest  preparation  for  his 
work ;  and  never  did  he  falter  for  a  moment  in 
considering  his  efforts  as  little  less  than  a  divine 
duty.    Not  all  of  his  manuscripts  have  yet  been 

Eublished ;  and  a  new  and  deep  interest  has,  of 
kte,  been  developed  in  every  thing  that  emanated 
from  his  prolific  brain  and  pen. — This  new  and 
larger  liberty,  ushered  in  by  the  Reformation,  ap- 
peared in  the  masses  of  the  Roman  Cathouc 
Church,  and  in  the  services  of  the  Anglican 
(vhurch.  C/omposers  have  generally  been  willing 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  musical  exigencies  of 
the  occasion.  When,  under  the  r^me  of  pope, 
bishop,  or  stalwart  reformer,  the  boy  ana  uie 
man  singer  could  be  confined  to  the  Gregorian 
Tones,  the  strict  canon  and  fugue,  imd  the  digni- 
fied choral,  the  music  was  certainly  irreproach- 
able in  form,  the  effect  was  direct  and  strong, 
and  the  people  were  satisfied.  When,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  ecclesiastical  regime  became 
less  rigid  ;  when  composers  were  less  tied  to  strict 
contrapuntal  effect;  and  when,  especially,  the 
female  voice  was  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
separate  musical  services  of  the  sanctuary,  then, 
indeed,  the  church  music,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
music  felt  the  force  of  the  new  influence.  The 
beautiful  masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, give  evidence,  as  Geo.  Hogarth  remarks, 
of  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  clanges  which 
have  been  named ;  but,  it  may  be  qfUestioned 
whether,  with  all  the  grace  and  symmetry  which 
these  compositions  possess,  they  can  excel  the 
Gregorian  Tones  in  simplicity,  strength,  and 
directness,  or  in  permanency  of  effect. 

After  the  Gregorian  Tones,  the  canon,  the 
fugue,  and  the  choral,  associated  with  the  ser- 
vices, liturgical,  psalmodic,  and  hymnic,  of  the 
Church,  arose  a  new  combination,  dating  from 
the  mysteries^  or  portions  of  biblical  narrations 
in  dramatic  and  musical  form.     I'hese  were 
presented  for  the  contemplation  of  the  faithful, 
with  the  brilliant  accessories  of  costume, scenery, 
and  instrumentation.    This  seems  to  have  been 
the  thought  which  moved  the  religious  teachers 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries:  since  those  who 
were  to  be  instructed  in  religious  knowledge 
could  not  see  Moses,  and  Joshua,  and  Samuel 
and  the  prophets,  and  David,  and  Solomon,  and 
the  apostles,  in  their  living  visible  forms,  what 
more  proper  than  that  their  young  imaginations 
and  memories  should  be  asusted  with  the  next 
most  obvious  and  most  effective  instrumentality? 
Poesy  lent  her  inexhaustible  attraction  to  the 
scene ;  and  music,  that  is,  poetry  sung,  fired  the 
emotions  with  an  ardor  and  an  inspiration  that 
reached  to  heaven.     Costume  and  scenery,  in 
the  secular  musical  drama,  the  opera,  were  ad- 
ded to  make  this  new  development  in  music 
more  natural  and  picturesque ;  while  the  relig- 
ious drama,  the  oratorio,  was  content  to  appear 
in  a  certain  lofty  and  spiritual  attitude  without 
these  adjuncts,    llie  opera  indulged  in  melodic 
flights  which  dazzled  and  bewilckred — a  con- 
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siatent  musical  reflection  of  the  wild  licenfie  of 
most  of  its  libretti;  but  the  oratorio  could  not 
depart  from  the  truth  of  sacred  history,  nor 
could  it  allow  those  fantastic  flights  of  melody 
and  rhythm,  which  characterized  the  opera.  Now 
appeared  the  man  who  succeeded  in  reconciling 
these  apparently  antagonistic  elements  of  the  two 
styles.  Georee  Frederick  Handel  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  operatic  school  of  his  day.   He 
was  violinist,  pianist,  organist,  and  operatic  com- 
poser, when  he  attempt^  this  bold  experiment, 
bepressed  by  the  competition  of  his  contemporary 
Italian  enemies,  and  even  neglected  by  his  former 
royal  and  noble  friends,  this  great   musician, 
whom  Beethoven  called  ''  the  musical  father  of 
us  all,"  deliberately  proposed  and  carried  out  ths 
plan  of  appropriating  all  that  was  then  worthy 
of  being  preserved  of  the  free  style  of  music,  and 
combined  with  it  the  stricter  forms  to  give  it  a 
solidity  and  character  which  could  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way.   Nothing  daunted  by  the  cold 
and  indifferent  reception  which  he  at  first  met 
with,  he  continued  to  work  on  until  he  achieved 
an  entire  success.     No   one  who  has  studied 
and  heard  his  Israel  in  Egypt  and  his  Messiah 
can  doubt  the  reason  of  his  triumph.     Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Neukomm,  8ponr,  and  Men- 
delssohn have  left  verbal,  and  above  all,  writ- 
ten musical  testimony  of  their  admiration  for 
him;  and  succeeding  students  of  music  continue 
to  swell  the  numlSr  of  his  devoted  disciples. 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn  should  prob- 
ably be  placed  next  in  the  order  of  composers  of 
the  first  rank.   In  the  United  States,  during  the 
first  fifty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
national  independence  of  the  country,  attention 
was  chiefly  given  to  the  study  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  psalmody,  and  to  the  appropriation 
of  whatsoever  of  European  melody  could  be 
roAdft  to  subserve  a  local  or   temporary  pur- 
pose.    Music,  during  the  second  fifty  years  of 
the  century,  has  signally  advanced  as  an  art;  but 
as  a  science,  except  in  a  few  localities,  it  has 
made  little  progress.    Musical  instruments  of  all 
kinds  have  been  improved,  from  a  piccolo  fluto 
to  a  hundred  thousand  dollar  organ ;  but  this 
impi-ovement  by  no  means  implies  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  harmony  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  has 
correspondingly    advanced.      How    many    can 
write  in  strict  two-part,  three-part,  and  four-part 
harmony  ?  How  many  can  write  the  four-part 
harmony  for  the  quartet  of  strings  lying  at  the 
base  of  orchestral  work  ?  How  many  can  write 
in  chaste,  pure,  and  simple  harmony  for  four 
mixed  voices  ?    Rather,  it  is  suspected  and  even 
asserted,  that  the  number  of  good  readers  of  vocal 
music,  taking  into  consideration  our  larger  pop- 
ulation as  compared  with  that  of  fifty  years  ago, 
is  less  in  proportion  than  it  was  at  that  time. 
The  multiplication  of  pianos,  melodeons.  and  other 
instruments  has  tended  to  produce  this  result. 
There  is,  therefore,  the  greater  necessity  for  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  scnools  and  families,  where- 
by the  rising  generation  may  be  so  drilled  in 
exercises  on  the  scale,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  key- 


notes, the  relationship  of  the  keys,  the  ywatm 
signs  of  notation,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of 
harmony,  that  they  may  be  able  to  sing,  that »» 
to  read  music,  with  or  without  an  instroment 

Musical   Education.  —  From  the  preceding 
sketch  of  the  general  history  and  advancanoit 
of  music  in  the  church,  on  the  rosdimi,  and  in 
the  family,  the  transition  to  the  systematic  music 
school  or  conservatory  of  music,  is  natural  aikI 
easy.    This  institution  had  an  earlier  foundation 
ihixi  is  generally  supposed.     Originally  designed 
as  a  high   learning  hall  for  music,  in  wbid 
young  and  inexperienced  persons  were  built  ap 
in  musical  knowledge,  the  name  shows  the  object 
of  such  an  institution — to  cultivate,  and  to  pR> 
serve  in  their  purity,  the  science  aiid  the  art  of 
music.    The  entire  contrivance  of  this  sort  of 
music  school  sprung  from  Italy,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  an  eariier 
time  were  located  ;  and  the  Italian  nation,  before 
all  others,  had,  in  that  respect,  the  fonuatioD  of 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  artists  and  art-is- 
spiring  nestling-places,  and  diffused  veiy  psxa- 
ally  sweet  songs,  the  whole  land,  indeed,  rejoidng 
in  the  cultivation  and  possession  of  good  musk. 
The  oldest  conservatories  were  frequently  aao- 
ciated  with  hospital  and  orphan  asylums,  throogjt 
the  contributions  of  private  persons  supporting 
pious    establishments,  whereby  the    musicallj- 
gifted  scholais,  bovs  and  girls,  were  distinguished, 
and  enjoyed  free  lodging,  board,  and  doling,  as 
well  as  instruction,  parUy  in  singing,  and  putlj 
in  instrumental  music.    Boarding  scholarB  were 
associated  for  the  payment  of  fees  toward  sap- 
porting  the  establishment ;  but  boys  and  giri» 
were  not  indiscriminately  received  into  the  house. 
The  oldest  and  most  renowned,  and,  at  the  ume 
time,  the  pattern  of  all  others,  was  that  founckd 
in  Naples,  by  a  Spanish  clergyman  named  Gio- 
vanni di  Tappia,  m  1537,  called  Conservatorio 
Santa  Maria  di  Loretto,     This  conservatory 
became,  in  succession,  the  foundation  of  three 
others,  afterward  established  in  Naples,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  boys.    Leo,  Durante,  Scarktti, 
Porpora,  and  others,  were  here,  in  course  of  time, 
instructors;  Piccini,  Sacchini,  Cimaro6a,.Gugiie}- 
mi,  Anfossi,  Paisiello,  and  others,  fellow-t^cb- 
ers.    Next  to  these,  the  more  advanced  sdidan 
of  Tappia's  Institute  established  gradually  the 
Conservatorio  San  On(frio^  later,  the  Omser- 
vaiorio  delta  Pietd,  and  lastly,  in  1589,  the 
Conservatorio  dei  JPoveri   di   Gesii.  Crisio,  in 
which  last-named    Durante  was  chapd-master, 
about  1715  or  1718,  and  which  continued  until 
within  a  short  time  since.    Bumey  (Generd 
History  of  Music,  1789)  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  these  conservatories,  showing  that  the  fiist 
had  90,  the  second,  120,  and  the  third,  300 
scholars ;  and  the  fourth  was  extinct    Each  of 
these  three  establishments  had  thirty  laws,  and 
stood  under  the  direction  of  two  guardians,  who 
severally  bore  the  title  of  High  Chapel-Master; 
and  of  the  two,  one  examined  and  corrected  the 
compositions  of  the  scholars,  and  the  ot^^j!! 
lessons  and  superintended  the  singing,    fioe^ 
these  scholars,  were  chosen  teachen,  with  the 
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title  of  maestri  scolari,  to  assist  in  instruction 
upon  instrumenls.  The  general  call  was  only 
for  pupils  from  8  to  20  years  of  age;  and 
the  time  that  each  one,  for  himself  or  for  her- 
self, must  swear  to  remain  was  firmly  fixed  at 
eight  years  for  the  younger  members.  Mean- 
while, if  a  member  exhibit^  aught  of  a  different 
kind  of  talent,  he  was  quickly  accommodated 
with  a  chance  in  lus  new  capacity.  During  the 
political  inquietude  of  1789,  the  conservatories 
of  Lorelio,  ihu/riOy  and  Pietd  were  reduced  to 
one,  which,  in  1813,  was  called  the  Real  CoUegio 
di  Mmica ;  and,  in  1818,  was  removed  to  the 
former  nunnery  of  San  Sebastiano,  The  director 
of  this  institution,  from  1861  to  his  death,  in  1870, 
was  the  blind,  but  highly  and  deservedly  distin- 
guished, Saverio  Mercadante ;  and,  in  his  place, 
Lauro  Rossi,  from  the  conservatory  of  Milan, 
was  appointed  in  1871. — In  Venice,  are  found 
four  conservatories,  established  upon  a  basis 
similar  to  those  in  Naples,  which,  in  their  time, 
have  been  very  celebrated  for  their  education  of 

S'rls,  who,  through  the  rigid  standard  and  or- 
naiy  usages  of  those  institutions,  became  often 
wedded  to  them  for  life.  The  names  of  these 
four  conservatories  are,  Ospedale  delta  Pietdt 
de'  Mendicanti,  degV  Incurabili^  and  Ospedaletto 
di  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Bumey,  in  his  his- 
tory, and  Mayer,  in  his  description  of  Venice, 
relate  the  following  details  in  regard  to  theee 
institutions.  Immediately  upon  oeing  placed 
in  them,  pupils  were  instructed  in  singing,  and 
in  playing  upon  all  kinds  of  instruments,  by 
the  best  masters.  A  chapel-master  controlled 
the  higher  conduct  of  the  institute;  and,  on 
each  Simday,  was  prepared  a  public  music  offer- 
ing, lliese  sathenngs  for  song  were  heightened 
and  enriched  by  accompaniments  upon  instru- 
ments, in  which  the  pupils  all  joined.  In  con- 
nection with  the  varied  and  beautiful  effects  thus 
produced,  many  voices,  not  decayed  and  worn 
out  but  fresh  and  pure,  were  constantly  devel- 
oped and  firmly  built  up.  'llie  result  was  the 
continued  binding  together  of  a  large  comoany  of 
brilliant  amateurs  and  connoisseurs.  AU  other 
conservatories  in  Italy  are  of  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  The  most  important  among  the 
latter  is  that  of  1809,  founded  by  the  viceroy 
Eugene,  in  Milan,  of  which  the  first  director 
was  Bonifazio  Asioli ;  and  which,  in  1872,  re- 
mained under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  A.  Muzzu- 
cato.  Against  the  decay  which  has  come  upon 
more  or  less  of  the  Italian  conservatories  of  mu- 
sic, there  has  recently  been  inaugurated  an 
effective  check.  A  commission  of  experienced 
musicians  was  recognized  by  the  minister  of 
instruction,  in  May,  1871.  This  commission  was 
organized  under  the  presidency  of  G.  Verdi,  and 
offered  as  the  result  of  their  consultations  a  mem- 
orandum with  proposals  for  reform.  This  reform 
is  already  producing  a  practical  and  visible  effect. 
The  conservatory  of  Milan  bestowed  upon  this 
movement  toward  reform  the  character  of  an 
international  influence,  while  that  of  Naples 
supported  it  rather  as  a  strictly  national  effort. 
The  most  brilliant  and  artistic  musical  institu- 


tion, either  of  old  or  modem  time,  is  the  Conserv- 
atory of  Paris,  which,  in  regular  order,  secured 
the  presence  of  artists  of  the  first  rank.  The 
want  of  a  preparatory  school  for  singers  had  been 
felt  and  indicated  by  the  Grand  Opera;  and 
through  its  elevating  influence,  a  first  institute 
for  musical  instruction  was  started,  which,  imder 
the  particular  protection  of  the  Baron  de  Bre- 
teuil,  in  1784,  was  denominated  V4cole  royale  de 
chofiit  et  de  declamation.  But  in  successive  years, 
and  through  the  want  of  instrumental  musicians 
in  the  fourteen  French  army  corps,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Nov.,  1793,  at  wnich  it  was  decreed . 
that  the  primary  establishnieiit  already  alluded 
to  should  be  enlarged,  and,  by  imion  with  the 
instrumentalists  in  170.5,  should  be  entitled  the 
Conservatoire  de  musique.  The  yearly  expense, 
about  240,000  francs,  was  fully  pledged,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  was  fixed  at  115.  Pupils 
were  admitted  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twenty 
years,  the  number  of  whom  rose  to  600,  their 
social  condition  being  that  of  comparative  pover- 
ty. Notwithstanding  these  certain  signs  of  prac- 
tical usefulness,  the  raising  ot  a  special  sum  of 
100,000  francs,  in  1802,  seemed  doubtful,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  and  scholars  became  limited. 
Napoleon  I.  had  already,  in  1803,  presented  the 
conservatory  with  richer  appropriations,  and  these 
he  confirmed  and  extendi  on  being  raised  to  the 
imperial  power.  Following  the  new  r4gime,  chil- 
dren s  schools  were  permitted  to  be  established, 
in  which  gratuitous  musical  instruction  was  im- 
parted. Subsequently,  the  Bourbons  withdrew 
the  greater  part  of  their  contributions,  and  the 
fate  of  the  conservatory  was  inextricably  inter- 
woven wiUi  all  of  the  old  dismal  forebodings  of 
those  eventful  days ;  but  these  temporary  obstruc- 
tions could  not  impede  the  steady  advancement 
of  this  noble  school  of  music;  ana  it  remains,  to 
this  day,  what  it  ever  has  been,  the  most  brill- 
iantly artistic  preparatory  musical  establish- 
ment in  the  world.  Its  first  director  was  Sarette, 
who  had  received  the  largest  reward  in  its  organ- 
ization; and  with  this  also  the  excellent  idea  of 
the  accomplishment  and  extension  of  the  prepa- 
rations toward  making  it  a  national  institution. 
With  him  were  associated,  for  the  formation  and 
execution  of  the  new  plan,  five  other  members 
of  the  administration ;  namely,  the  secretary,  the 
chef  du  materiel^  the  cashier,  the  librarian,  and 
the  board  inspector,  who  altogether  were  required 
to  be  scientific  musicians,  and  distinguished 
through  the  approbation  oJt  the  national  Art 
Society.  In  the  year  1800,  these  positions  were 
filled  by  Cherubini  (afterward  director  imtil  hia 
death,  m  1842),  Gossec,  Mehul,  Martini,  and  Le 
Sueur.  Of  other  celebrated  directors  and  instruct- 
ors, who,  in  course  of  time,  have  gone  forth  from 
it,  were,  Gossec,  Garat,  Paer,  BaiUot,  Berlioz, 
Rode,  Kreutzer,  L.  Romberg,  Tulon,  Habeneck, 
Catel,  Caraffa,  Halevy,  Choron,  Plantade,  Bor- 
dogni,and  others.  The  successor  of  Cherubini  was 
Auber;  and,  in  1871,  director  Ambroise  Thomas 
followed,  who,  through  a  special  leadership  in 
musical  history,  esthetics,  acoustics,  and  prepara- 
tory studies,  had  justly  acquired  merit    lorty- 
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four  claaaeB  of  male  pupDs  were  generally  instmct- 
ed  in  every  style  of  composition,  upon  subjects 
appertaining  to  all  kinds  of  practical  music,  in 
singing,  in  playins  upon  instruments,  in  declama- 
tion, tne  French  Unguage,  and  stage  manner,  or 
carriage ;  twenty-two  closes  of  female  pupils  re- 
ceived instruction  in  enunciation,  harmony, 
piano-playing,  accompaniment,  stage  carriage, 
and  declamation.  In  preparing  for  study,  it  is 
an  indispensable  sdpulation  that  pupils  begin 
at  the  b^inning.  The  course  commences  on  the 
1st  or  2d  of  October  in  each  year.  Four  grand 
yearly  examinations  are  appointed, — in  January, 
April,  July,  and  the  midcUe  of  October,  at  which 
the  minister  of  instruction  and  female  artists 
are  present.  Bv  the  middle  of  July,  a  concourse 
stand  for  the  nrst  prize  in  composition,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  pnze  following  in  November, 
at  the  Opera  House.  Whoever  obtains  the  first 
prize,  next  publicly  directs  his  work  with  a  grand 
orchestra,  and  is  called  the  laurd-winnerjOeing 
solemnly  crowned.  In  almost  all  the  department 
of  music,  this  conservatory  achieves  careful  and 
diligent  developments,  the  most  trustworthy 
text-books  and  appropriate  methods  being  thor- 
oughly used,  as  tne  whole  continent  of  hurope 
is  made  constantly  to  contribute  to  its  success  m 
these  respects.  The  institution  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  chief  point  of  union  for  all  European 
lovers  of  magnificent  musical  effects  ;  while  the 
yearly  public  exercises  of  its  pupils,  14  and  some- 
times 20  in  number,  beginning  in  October  and 
continuing  through  the  entire  winter,  including 
the  moderate  penormances  of  Sunday  evening, 
alto^ther  confer  upon  these  dazzling  concerts  of 
Pans  the  praise  and  the  fame  which  are  unex- 
ceptionally  conceded  to  them.  Seven  of  the  al- 
ready named  children's  schools  of  the  Parisian 
Conservatory  are  estabUshed  in  Dijon,  Lille, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nantes,  Rouen,  and  Toulouse. 
Strasbourg  had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  an  independent  town-like  con- 
servatory, conducted  till  1870  by  Hasselmans ; 
the  same  was,  in  1871,  resuscitated,  and  carried 
on  by  director  Franz  Stockhausen.  After  the 
example  of  the  Parisian  Conservatoire^  was  ren- 
ovated the  conservatory  in  Madrid,  in  1831; 
but  in  circumscribed  compass,  though  with  ju- 
dicious powers.  Music  and  declamation  were 
taught  under  its  first  director,  an  Italian  singing- 
master  by  the  name  of  Francesco  Piermarini; 
but  the  present  director  is  Emilio  Arrieta.  This 
school  has  suffered  through  the  political  fluctu- 
ations of  late  years,  and  oy  contmued  disadvan- 
tageous animadversions ;  but  it  now  appears  in 
its  own  proper  strength,  having  received  the  favor 
of  the  late  king  Amadeus,  offering  an  important 
barrier  against  decline.  likewise,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  French,  four  Belgian  conservatories, 
those  of  Brussels,  Liege,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent,  are 
established,  of  which  the  first  two  are  entirely 
sustained  by  state  means  and  are  royal  institu- 
tions ;  the  third  subsists  by  contributions  only; 
while  that  of  Ghent  is  simply  a  town  institute. 
In  connection  with  the  Conservatory  of  Brussels, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  labors  of  Director 


Fetis,  whose  earnest  and  useful  service  ¥m 
continued  from  1838  until  his  death,  in  18TL 
The  conservatory  in  liege,  although  limited  in 
its  maJtiridy  is  yet  constantly  advancing  to  i 
higher  rank  throu^  additional  musicians,  io- 
struments,  and  musical  means,  t^^ther  with  the 
aspiring  ideals  and  activities  of  the  directcn 
Daussoigne-Mehul  and  Soubre;  and  it  rejoioee  io 
having  for  its  foundation-plan  of  study  tfae 
works  of  the  grand  masters  in  harmony,  Bidi 
and  Handel,  who  in  Brussels  are  sumdentlj 

rred ;  the  instructing  power  in  li^  ak 
ws  the  Brussels  conservatoiy  qpiXe  into  the 
shade.  The  attendance  of  scholara  is  fully  lOOa 
A  highly  honorable  reputation,  long  known  in 
Germany,  and  worthily  appreciated  not  smplj 
in  Belgium  but  throughout  the  entire  ait-worii 
attaches  to  the  conservatory  of  Antwerp,  fiere 
Director  Pierre  B^oit  flourished.  This  Ix^ 
out-spoken  man,  alike  teacher,  composer,  and 
director,  assumed  a  position  so  impregnate  in 
right,  and  showed  a  faith  so  dauntJess,  that  he 
is  entitled  to  the  sinoerest  admiration.  Said  he, 
"Music  is  the  most  perfect  national  speedi;  in  it 
all  civilized  races  find  their  fuUest  and  most  €d- 
ipyable  impressions;  and  a  music-school  should  be 
like  unto  a  temple  in  the  father-land*',  lliese  pro- 
ciples  have  been  realized  with  energy,  and  W 
secured,  in  the  conservatory  of  Antwerp,  a  siflii- 
fication  so  general  and  so  important,  that  &5 
constitute  a  central  influence  m  the  poIitialaDd 
intellectual '  r^neration  of  the  oountiy.  The 
name  of  Benoit  has  a  familiar,  popular  ring  ia 
the  ears  of  at  least  two  and  a  half  millioDS  of 
Belgians,  conveying  to  his  disciples  a  certaio 
lofty  inspiration,  which  is  self-supporting,  and 
b^  association  is  communicated  to  the  townswd 
cities  of  the  Flemish  lands. — ^Tbe  kingdom  d 
the  Netherlands  possesses  many  excellent  moaxv 
schools  of  their  kmd  ;  but  the  name  of  its  ooe- 
servatory  only  can  be  mentioned — the  inatitn- 
tion  in  Rotterdam,  conducted  by  W.  BaigieL 
since  1865.  There  is  also  a  consaratory  in 
Luxemburg,  founded  in  1864,  and  since  tha 
directed  by  E.  Zinnen.  Both  of  these  estaMab- 
ments  have  raised  themselves  to  a  hi^  and  oote 
worthy  position. 

The  most  celebrated  Austaian  conservatoiy  b 
that  in  Prague;  the  most  munifiooit  in  organia- 
tion,  and  me  beet  in  other  respects,  is  that  of 
Vienna.  In  the  year  1808,  it  occurred  to  some 
high-minded  patron  of  music,  formerly  flonrah- 
ing  in  Bohemia,  to  develop  the  depreied  art  d 
music,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  mtelligent  (x- 
chestral  players;  tne  resolution  required  that  an 
academy  should  be  founded  in  Prague,  of  which 
the  essential  features  should  be  elaborate  instro- 
mental  effects,  combined  with  a  universal,  artis- 
tic, and  humanitary  knowledge.  The  Pragtie  con- 
servatory was  celebrated  throughout  Europe;  the 
singing-school,  too,  in  this  institution,  bwi  ft* 
concert  and  for  opera,  begins  to  show  satisfad^ 
ry  results.  In  the  year  1871,  the  school  had  137 
pupils,  129  of  whom  were  Bohemians ;  of  this 
number  14  were  singing  scholars,  and  123  ip- 
strumentalists,  the  latter  divided  into  61,  in 
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the  lower,  and  62,  in  the  upper  division.  The 
Austrian  minister  of  instruction  included  in  the 
finance  budget  a  yearly  appropriation  of  three 
thousand  florins  for  the  conservatory  in  Vienna; 
■and  this  sum  was  raised  to  ten  thousand  florins  ' 
by  the  house  of  deputies,  and  immediately  ap- ' 
proved  by  the  house  of  peers.  The  conservato^  ' 
m  Vienna  is  a  creation  of  the  Society  of  Music 
Friends,  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, ' 
growing  out  of  the  simple  beginnings  of  a  singing- ' 
school,  m  the  year  1B16 ;  but,  since  1869,  it  has  ! 
developed  into  very  comprehensive  and  brilliant  I 
surroundings  through  the  noble  principles  upon  | 
which  it  was  organized.  The  artistic  director  of 
the  institution  (in  1876,  Jos.  Hellmesbeitter)  is 
assisted  by  35  instructors  in  the  musical  depart/- 
ments,  accompanying  whom  are  lecturers  upon  the 
history  of  music,  on  oral  discourse,  declamation, 
esthetics,  the  history  of  literature,  the  Italian 
language,  mimics,  and  the  dance.  The  establish- 
ment possesses  a  theater  for  drilling  purposes, 
and  was  attended,  in  the  year  1871,  by  445 
scholars,  of  whom  ^^25  were  males,  and  220  fe- 
males.— With  a  lofty  and  stirring  splendor,  made 
familiar  and  exercised  at  a  memorial  to  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  Richard  Wagner  presented  his 
course  of  teaching,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
royal  conservatory,  in  Munich,  October,  1865, 
upon  the  ground  of  a  previous  re-organizadon  of 
his  own.  This  institution  is  the  only  German 
-establishment  for  teaching  the  science  and  art  of 
music  not  endowed  by  state  appropriations;  but 
it  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  court  musical 
superintendent.  The  conservatory  in  Munich  is 
divided  into  three  chief  departments,  with  rela- 
tive individual  subdivisions,  each  having  its  own 
assigned  work.  These  chief  departments  are, 
the  singing,  the  instrumental,  and  the  theoretic. 
At  the  head  of  the  singing-school  stands  the 
professor  of  solo-sin^ng ;  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
strumental school,  bkewise  a  professor,  who  is 
also  the  chief  of  the  piano  or  the  violin.  The 
particular  ensemble  orilling  of  the  singers,  on 
the  one  side,  or  of  the  instrumentalists,  on  the 
other,  was  conducted  by  both  of  these  profess- 
ors ;  while  the  control  of  the  ensemble  drilling 
of  all  the  pupils  became  the  duty  of  the  chief 
director.  In  tnose  general  studies,  as  well  as  in  the 
previously  mentioned  particular  ensemble  studies, 
the  scholars  were  enstbled,  at  the  same  time,  to 
obtain  a  methodical,  practical  guidance  to  the 
techniqtie  of  the  directors.  In  the  theoretic  de- 
partment, a  professor  of  counterpoint,  and  a 
I)rofessor  of  music-history  worked  independent- 
y.  Near  these  four  professors,  are  also  the  fol- 
lowing exponents  of  the  teaching  force :  in  the 
siuging-school,  a  teacher  of  solo-singing,  an  as- 
sistant teacher  of  chorus-singing,  and  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  and  mimics ;  in  the  instrumental  school, 
a  teacher  and  an  assistant  teacher  for  the  four 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  a  teacher  of  organ- 
playing;  in  the  theoretic  school,  a  teacher  of  har- 
mony. So  excellent  and  complete  in  all  respects 
was  this  organization,  and  so  did  it  continue  to  be, 
as  long  as  Hans  von  Billow,  from  1866  to  1868, 
retained  the  position  of  its  guide  and  director. 


After  his  departure,  the  institution  fell,  more 
and  more  behmd  its  former  acknowledged  devel- 
opment, the  attendance  having  considerably  di- 
minished.   In  WUrtzburg,  there  is  also  a  royal 
conservatory,  founded  by  Frohlich,  and  led  by 
Bratsch. — ^'fhe  conservatory  at  Stuttgart  is  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg, 
and  has  just  claims  to  superior  merit  in  its  devo- 
tion to  classic  German  music.    Under  the  name 
of  the  Stuttgart  Music  School,  it  was  founded,  in 
the  autumn  of  1856,  by  Siegmund  Leb^  of 
Stuttgart,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Brachmann 
and  Kd.  Laiblin  of  Ripa,  and  called  a  coneerva- 
toiy  in  1865.  This  institution  has  two  divisions, — 
an  artists'  and  an  amateurs'  school.     The  de- 
X)artment8  of  instruction  are  confined  to  ele- 
mentary, choral,  and  solo  singing ;  piano,  or]^, 
violin,  and    violoncello    playing;    composition, 
esthetics,  musical  history,  and  the  Itauan  lan- 
guage.     Frankfort  on  the  Main  has  a  music 
school,  built  in  1860,  and  approved  by  the  state, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  its  first  director, 
Heinrich  Henkel.     The  most  celebrated  music 
school  of  northern  Germany  is  that  in  Leipsic, 
established  upon  Easter^lay,  1843,  tmder  the  pro- 
tection and  contributions  of  the  king  of  Saxony, 
and  under  the  co-operation  of  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy.    It  stood  at  the  summit  of  its  splen- 
dor, with   Mendelssohn,  Moscheles,  Hauptmann, 
Richter,  Ferd.  David,  Klengel,  Plaidy,  etc.,  as 
instructors;  and  its  scholars  steadily  streamed 
out  upon  all   European  and  American  lands, 
llie  iiistruction  extends  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally over  all  the  branches  of  music,  scientific  and 
artistic.    The  theoretic  instruction  embraces  har- 
mony doctrine,  forms  and  composition,  partition 
playing,  leading  or  directing,  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  the  history  and  esthetics  of  music, 
combined  in  one  complete  course  of  musical  theory 
and  the  art  of  composition,  which  was  finished  by 
male  scholars  in  three,  and  by  female  scholars  in 
two  yeara.  The  practical  instruction,  and  the  im- 
provement in  mechanical  skill,  extended  over 
singing  and  instrumental  playing,  by  preference 
over  the  piano,  oi^gan,  violin,  viola,  violoncello  in 

?[uartet,  and  solo  playing  with  accompaniment, 
n  Dresden,  stands  a  conservatory  founded  and 
directed  by  Pudor,  which,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
has  exhibited  good  results,  and  which,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  instruction  upon  orchestral  in- 
struments, imparted  by  the  able  members  of  the 
royal  Saxon  court  chapel,  is  even  highly  distin- 
guished.— The  Prussian  kingdom  possesses  only 
two  local  conservatories, — those  of  Cologne  and 
Berlin.  The  conservatory  in  Cologne  was  opened 
onEaster-day,  in  1 850,  and  remains,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  chapel- 
master,  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  amon^  young  German  composers,  up 
to  the  present  time,  have  gone  forth  from  the 
halls  of  this  institution.  The  instructors  formed, 
in  1869,  a  joint  musical  association,  having  for  its 
main  object  the  development  of  a  powerful 
music  liie  on  the  Rhine;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
an  equal  regard  for  other  districts  than  their 
own,  inspired  them  in  the  production  of  their  sub- 
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sequent  compositions.  In  Berlin,  exists  another 
conservatory,  founded  by  J.  Stem,  A.  B.  Marx, 
and  Th.  Kullak,  at  present  directed  by  the  first- 
named  ;  out  of  its  branches,  was  formed  the  new 
academy  of  music,  of  which  Th.  Kullak  is  the 
director.  In  1869,  by  means  of  the  minister  of 
instruction,  and  in  close  connection  with  the 
royal  academy  of  arts,  a  royal  high  school  was 
founded,  for  exercise  in  the  art  of  music,  in  Ber- 
lin. Beside  the  director,  stands  the  celebrated 
violin  virtuoso,  professor  Joachim.  In  this  insti- 
tution, still  in  tne  introductory  phases  of  devel- 
opment, the  violin  school  is  quoted  as  among 
the  best;  while  care  is  taken  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  high  musical  instruction,  except  per- 
haps piano  phiying,  preparation  for  which  is 
qmte  insufficient  —  Switzerland  possesses  high 
music  schools,  in  Berne  and  Geneva. — England 
has  a  royal  institution  in  London,  former^  di- 
rected by  C/ipriani  Potter,  but  more  recently  by 
Stemdale  Bennett,  of  which  MacFarren  is  the 
most  distinguished  CTaduate.  There  are  also 
conservatories  in  >jdinburgh  and  Ddblin. — 
Copenhagen  also  has  a  conservatory ;  and,  since 
18(>5.  there  is  one  even  in  Christiania,  while  the 
royal  musical  academy  in  Stockholm  is  already 
a  new  development.  In  the  remaining  parts  of 
Europe  are  still  to  be  named  the  conservatory 
in  Wansaw,  founded,  in  1821,  by  Elasner,  and 
further  directed  by  A.  Kontski,  and  then  by 
Moniusczko  with  imperial  assistance;  and  also 
conservatories  in  Klausenburg,  Pesth,  and  Lis- 
bon.— In  the  Russian  empire,  both  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  in  Moscow,  are  conservatories,  founded 
by  the  Grand-Duchess  Helen.  These  have  an 
excellent  foundation,  and  are  liberally  supported. 
The  elder,  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  successively 
directed  by  Anton  Rubinstein,  b^  Zaremba,  and 
hj  Assantachewsky ;  and  that  m  Moscow,  by 
Nicholas  Rubinstein. 

In  the  United  States,  conservatories  are,  al- 
most without  exception,  private  speculations, 
and,  as  .compared  with  similar  efforts  in  Europe, 
neither  in  management  nor  in  performances,  can 
venture  to  compete  with  the  elder  institutions. 
New  York  possesses  man^  of  these ;  also  Bal- 
timore, Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities.  In  justice 
to  these  Amencan  efforts,  however,  it  must  be 
stated  that,  as  government,  in  the  United  States, 
whether  natioiml,  state,  or  municipal,  makes  no 
appropriation  for  conservatories  of  music,  these 
enterprises,  at  present,  must  necessarily  be  pri- 
vate ones ;  and  the  instruction  in  music,  chiefly 
elementary  vocal,  and  elementary  piano  playing. 
Advanced  pupils  are  occasionally  found,  who  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  both  of  these  de- 
partments. Doubtless,  a  better  day  is  dawning 
for  the  real  lovers  of  the  higher  styles  of  music, 
since  a  proposition  has  been  made  to  establish  and 
munificently  endow  a  musical  college  for  young 
women  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  would  be, 
from  many  points  of  view,  a  highly  useful,  benev- 
olent, and  art-elevating  institution.  In  succeeding 
days,  the  state  may  possibly  step  in  to  secure  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  musical  instruction  for  her  chil- 


dren, and  thus  rescue  this  noble  acienoe  and  an 
from  many  of  the  prolific  causes  of  saperfid&litf, 
perverted  tastes,  and  degrading  associaticuia,  ulti- 
mately producing  a  complete  indifference  to  tlte 
higher  claims  of  music. 

Of  the  methods  employed  in  the  Europeu 
music  schools,  it  can  confidently   be  said  thai 
they  differ  as  much  from  each  otiier,  in  thar 
woridng  details,  as  the  literary,  scientific,  aod 
higher  professional  and  special  infitituti<Mis  do  io 
the  presentation  of  the  important  subjects  Irou^ 
under  their  notice.     Differences  arising  from 
climate,  a^,  precocity,  natural  aptitude,  earjj 
oppcH*tunitie8,  physical  organization,  and  asod- 
ation  with  intelligent  persons  of  artistic,  genial. 
and  mobile  tendencies,  display  themselves  in  do 
department  of  human  labor  more  frequoitly.or 
with  more  prominent  demonstrations  of  entiiit 
siasm,  than  among  the  lovers  and  students  of 
music.     But,  whatever  may  be  the  difference 
of  details  in  the  methods  employed,  or,  howerEr 
great  may  be  the  disparity  arising  from  theotber 
causes  named,  these  music  schools,  without  ex- 
ception, agree  in  selecting  the  plastic  and  im- 
pressible   age  of  youth,  and  often  very  etiij 
and  tender  youth,  as  the  heaven-appointed  time 
when  eye,  ear,  hand,  and  voice  must  simoltAoe- 
ously  begin  their  never-ending  work  of  cnltiTi- 
tion.    llie  early  lives  of  celebrated  musidaDB. 
the  moderate  success  of   those  inclined  to  me- 
diocrity, and  even  the  more  feeble  atteni{it8  of 
those  who  have  learned  to  play  and  sing  bat 
little,  are  a  standing  proof  that,  to  achieve  aoj 
audible  or  distingmshable  result  in  music,  the 
child  must  commence  at  its  mother's  knee  to 
lisp  the  melody  that  shaU  perpetually  link  the 
memory  of  these  child-like  enorts  to  the  matorer 
accomphshments  of  a  later  season,  llie  ChristiaD 
Church  has  never  been  unfaithful  to  herself  or  to 
her  cause  in  this  important  matter.    As  one  (rf 
the  results  of  her  ministrations,  has  sprung  doc 
only     the    music    especially    adapted    to  tk 
purposes    of    divine    worship,    but   the    tcit 
first  and  highly  successful  plan  of  a  systematic 
music  school  worthy  of  a  name  and  of  historical 
record.  Giovanni  di  Tappia  should  be  gratefoHj 
remembered  by  eveiy  musician,  as  well  is  by 
eveiy  one  interested  in  musical  progress,  for  it 
was  he  who  took  the  girl  with  hernatunlij 
flexible  voice,  and  the  boy  with  his  inflexib^ 
voice,  and  led  them  by  degrees  to  pass  from  the 
imisonant  rendering  of  we  Gregorian  Tones  tD 
part^singing  in  the  lofty  counterpoint  of  Pal*- 
trina.     Almough  a  hundred  years  had  ekfeed 
before  the  lovely  and  more  emotional  voioe  of 
the  mature  woman  was  permitted  to  be  heard  in 
public,  and  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuaiy;  aod 
although  its  use  is  still  denied  by  many  eccle- 
siastics in  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Andean  com- 
munions, yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  shonW 
be  trained,  at  first,  in  the  pariah  scbocJsud 
Sunday-schools,  which  are  the  musical  nuraerieB 
of  the  church,  and  from  which  pupils  paffi  into 
the  choir  by  a  very  natural  and  easy  way.  No  mvBC 
teachers  are  so  successful  as  they  who  bare  tke 
religious  sympathy  and  oo-opermtion  of  the  p•^ 
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ents;  and  qo  pupils  render  more  effective  music 
than  thej  wno,  to  intelligent    reading  and  a 
certain  decree  of  cultivation,  unite  the  higher 
merit  of  bdieving  in  the  truth  of  the  words  they 
utter.     But  even  where  the  religious  idea  is  not 
8o  apparent,  or  where  it  maj  not  be  required 
and  msisted  upon,  as  in  the  case  of  the  children's 
schools,  in  which  gratuitous  musical  instruction 
was  given  as  a  preparation  for  entrance  into  the 
grand  conservatory  at  Paris,  or  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  United  States,  where  music,  in 
cities  of  considerable  size,  is  taught  gratuitously, 
there  exists  the  imperative  necessity  that  it  be 
commenced  in  the  pnmaiT  departments,  where 
the  faith  and  implicit  ooedience  of  the  child 
make  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  music  a 
delight  instead  of  a  task.  A  limited  and  stipulated 
portion  of  the  ordinary  semi-annual  term,  of 
about  five  months,  can  be  spent  in  tri-weekly 
exercises  upon  the  scale,  including  melodies  of 
limited  compass,  which  is  simply  oral  and  imi- 
tative work  on  the  part  of   the  teacher  and 
scholar,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
musical  sign-langua^  during  the  second    five 
months  of  the  year.  Two  grac&e  are  thus  created 
in  the  primary  departments, — ^the  oral,  which  is 
purely  mutative,  through  the  ear,  and  the  oral- 
written,  which  is  the  union  of  the  oral  with  the 
eye-knowledge  of  the  musical  sign-language.    In 
vocal  compass,  these  exercises  must  be  umited, 
either  ascending  or  descending,  and  in  expression 
without  forced  or  blatant  effect,  to  modify  which 
at  least  four  vowel  sounds,  dhy  ee,  oh^  and  oo 
may  be  used;  but,  in  rhythmical  variety  and  in 
change  of  key,  they  mav  be  quite  extended, 
depending  upon  the  knowled^,  stdll,  and  tact  of 
the  teacher.   Care  must  be  taken  that  the  young 
voice  be  not  fatigued,  and  that  boys  especially 
be  early  taught  to  avoid  carrying  the  chest  tones 
too  high.    Three  lessons  of  hmf  an  hour  each 
during  the  week  are  more  effective  than  two 
lesBons  of  an  hour  each,  to  pupils  under  twelve 
years  of  a^;  and  five  lessons  of  twenty  minutes 
each,  dunng  the  week,  are  better  than  either. 
Beating  time   should    accompanv  the  written 
exerdses  in  the  second  term  of  the  primary  de- 
partments ;  and,  in  the  higher  departments,  the 
written  exercises  should  be  copied  by  the  pupils 
for  two  years  consecutively,  with  more  extenaed 
practice  in  rhvthm  and  melody,  and  plain  singing 
m  two  and  tnree  parts.     Drilling  like  this  has 
been  practiced  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  ten  years;  and 
the  plan,  if  earnestly  encouraged  and  carried  out, 
will  enable  every  pupil,  of  sufficient  ear  and  age, 
to  become  a  reader  of  plain  music. — ^The  place  of 
music  as  a  branch  of  superior  instruction  must 
also  be  referred  to.    The  gre»t  universities  of 
England — Oxford  and  Cambridge,  do  not  teach 
music  systematically ;   nor  do  tney  care  where 
the  musical  student  acquires  his  information; 
but  they  always  have  superior  musicians  to  ex- 
amine the  musical  aspirant,  and  these  examina- 
tions are  thorough  and  severe.    In  the  United 
States,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
/this  direction.    Harvard  University  has  always 


shown  a  commendable  love  of  music  in  the 
amateur  orchestral  line,  and  in  sundry  vocal 
organizations ;  but  not  until  1871 — 2,  was  music 
established  as  an  elective  study  by  the  faculty. 
The  first  year  exhibited  a  class  of  9  students, 
who  devoted  two  lessons  a  week  to  an  elective 
course  in  harmony;  succeeding  this,  an  elective 
course  was  added  each  year,  until  1875 — 6, 
when  there  were  five  courses ;  namely,  hannony, 
ooimterpoint,  canon  and  free  thematic  music, 
fugue,  and  the  history  of  music.  The  number 
of  students  has  steadily  increased  year  by  year, 
until,  in  1875-^6,  there  were  32.  The  fact  that 
this  instruction  is  purely  in  the  science  and  art 
of  musical  composition,  and  in  musical  history , 
and  that  the  students  in  music  who  pursue  this 
elective  course  are  required  to  possess  consider- 
able preliminary  knowledge  and  familiarity  with 
the  piano  or  oigan,  will  account  for  the  small ness 
of  the  number  of  students.  Music  is  now.  at 
Harvard,  included  among  those  studies  for 
which  honors  are  ^en  at  graduation.  The  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  and  Fh.  D.  are  also  open  to  bache- 
k)rs  of  arts  who  pursue  the  required  course,  and 
pass  the  examination  in  music.  For  the  degree 
of  A.  M.,  one  year's  exclusive  study  is  required 
after  graduation;  for  the  degree  of  Fh.D.,  sever- 
al years.  Thus  far,  2  graduates  have  taken  the 
degree  of  A.  M.,  in  music,  and  will  probably  ap- 
ply for  the  highest  degree,  that  of  Fh.  D.  The 
instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  J.  K. 
Payne,  author  of  the  OrcUorio  of  St.  Peter.  At 
Yale  College,  music  is  restricted  to  instruction 
in  singing,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  good 
vocal  music  for  mommg  and  Sabbath-day  devo- 
tions. For  this  object,  Joseph  Battell,  in  1854,  gave 
35,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  devotm  to 
this  purpose.  A  chapel  -  master  (Prof.  G.  J. 
Stoecxel)  was  then  appointed,  and  services  for 
male  voices  were  introduced.  In  1 861 ,  M  rs. Wm.  A. 
Lamed,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Battell,  gave  the  college 
$1,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  expend^ 
in  the  purcliase  of  musical  works.  By  this 
means,  and  by  the  donations  of  friends  of  the 
institution,  a  musical  library  has  been  formed. 
In  1862,  Mrs.  learned  donated  to  the  coll^ 
$5,000  for  the  support  of  a  teacher  of  music,  in 
1874,  after  the  death  of  Lowell  Mason,  his  family 
gave  the  library  of  that  weD-known  composer — 
comprising  8,000  titles — to  the  Yale  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1876,  when  the  new  Battell 
Chapel  was  supplied,  through  the  munificence  of 
Mrs.  Lamed,  with  a  new  oigan,  the  old  organ, 
after  being  repaired  and  emaiged,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Calliope  Hall,  which  mus  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  musical  students  of  the  college. 
A  musical  professorship  has  not  yet,  however, 
been  established.  —  The  College  of  Music  of  the 
Boston  University  (q.  v.),  which  was  organized 
in  1 872,  presents  superior  advantages  for  students 
of  music.  It  admits  only  students  having  the 
average  proficiency  of  graduates  of  American 
conservatories,  and  includes  four  regular  courses. 
Many  other  American  colleges  contain  musical 
departments  as  a  part  of  the  full  curriculum. 
— For  authorities  on  the  history  of  music,  and 
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on  moBical  science  and  composition,  see  Burnet, 
General  History  of  Music  (1789) ;  Hawkins, 
A  General  History  of  the  Science  ctnd  Practice 
of  Music  (new  edit.,  London,  1853) ;  Chappell, 
TJte  History  of  Music  (London,  1874);  George 
HoQXKTBf  Musical  Histori/,  etc,  (1836) ;  H.  Men- 
del, Musikalisches  Canrersalions-Lexicon  (Ber- 
lin, 1871);  Callcott,  Musical  Grammar  (1805); 


Albrecbtsbbrger  and  Wbber,  Course  qf  Har- 
mony ^  in  Souikards  Digest  (Boston,  1854);  AR 
Marx,  Die  Lehre  von  der  musikalischen  Compo- 
sition (Leipsic,  1834  45),  Eng.  trans,  by  SABon 
(N.Y.,  1852);  and  AUgemeineMusiklehre  (1839). 
(See  also  Singing-Schooi^,  and  Voiob  Cultuie.^ 
MUTUAL  SYSTEM.  See  MoNmHuiL 
System. 


NASHVILLE,    UNTVEBSITY  OF,   at 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  founded  by  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  Dec.  29.,  1785,  as  Davidson 
Academy.  It  became  Cumberland  CoUege,  and 
the  University  of  Nashville,  in  1826.  It  is  an 
eleemoeynary,  self-perpetuating  conx,ratioii,  and 
is  under  the  control  of  neither  church  nor  state. 
In  1855,  Montgomery  Bell  beaueathed  to  the 
institution  a  fund  of  §20,000.  This  now  amounts 
to  nearly  850,000;  and  endows  a  grammar  school. 
In  1850,  the  medical  coUege,  then  and  now  the 
only  one  in  Tennessee,  was  oivanized.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees  alone.  In  1875,  the  col- 
legiate department  was  suspended;  and  its 
grounds,  buildings,  and  funds,  appropriated  to  a 
normal  college,  under  state  countenance,  and 
mainly  supported  by  the  Peabody  education 
fund.  Tmtion  is  free  for  young  women  and 
young  men  alike.  Twenty  three  acres  and  four 
large  buildings,  all  within  the  city  limits,  con- 
stitute the  property  of  the  university,  and  are  val- 
ued at  about  $150,000.  The  college  fund  is  within 
a  fraction  of  350,000.  The  nomml  college  closed 
its  first  session  with  51  students.  The  medical 
college  averages  from  175  to  200  students,  and 
has  nearly  2,000  alumni.  The  normal  college  is 
the  only  first-class  school  of  its  description  in  a 
region  occupying  at  least  800,000  square  miles. 
The  heads  of  the  university  have  been  as  follows : 
James  Priestly,  LL.  D.,  president,  1809 — 15; 
and  again  1819—20 ;  Philip  lindsley,  D.  D., 
president,  1824 — 50;  John  Berrien  Lindsley, 
M.  D.,D.D.,  chancellor,  1855—70;  Gen.  Edmund  j 
Kirby  Smith,  1870—75;  Eben  Sperry  Steams, 
D.  D.,  appointed  in  1875. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  or  State 
Education,  a  system  of  education  or  schools, 
established  by  the  state,  for  the  benefit  either  of 
the  whole  people,  or  of  a  particular  class.  Civil- 
ized nations,  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times, 
have  had  systems  of  education  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  favored  few ;  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  three  centuries  that,  in  Europe  or 
America,  any  thin^  like  a  properly  organized 
system  for  educating  the  masses  has  existed. 
(See  Education.)  Germany,  Scotland,  and 
some  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  may 
claim  precedence  for  putting  into  operation  gov- 
ernmental schemes  for  general  education,  both 
elementary  and  advanced.  Many  other  nations 
followed  in  their  wake ;  and,  at  present,  national 
education,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  prevails  in 
most  civilized  countries  in  the  world.  Among 
the  Asiatic  nations,  the  Chinese  may  claim  great 


antiquity  for  their  remarkable  syst^n  of  natioDal 
education  (see  China);  while  the  Japanese,  in 
quite  recent  times,  have  exhibited  a  wondetfol 
intelligence  and  energr  in  the  establishment  d 
state  schools.  (See  Japan.)  In  En^and,  not- 
withstanding the  ace  of  her  great  univeraitieB 
and  public  and  endowed  schools,  there  was  do 
national  system  imtil  recently.  (See  Engla5i>.) 
For  an  account  of  the  national  systems  in  other 
countries  and  states,  see  the  respective  titles. 

The  importance  of  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation is  now  generally  conceded,  as  a  coroUaij 
to  the  demonstrated  benefit  to  a  ccmimnnify  d 
affording  to  each  of  its  members  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary school  education.     Herbert  SDcnoer, 
indeed,  has  assailed  these  first  principles,  k 
denying  the  right  of  the  state  **  to  administer 
education,  inasmuch  as  the  taking  away,  hj 
^vemment,  of  more  of  a  man's  proper^  than 
IS  needful  for  maintaining  his  ngnts,  is  an  in- 
fringement of  his  rights,  and,  therefore,  a  re- 
verb of  the  government's  function  toward  him; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  taking  away  of  his  prop- 
erty to  educate  his  own  or  other  pec^e's  chil- 
dren is  not  needful  for  the  maintainii^  of  his 
riffhts,  the  taking  away  of  his  property  for  sodi 
a  purpose  iTwrong."    Given  th^  pr^isa  of 
this  alignment,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable; 
but  the  premises  are  denied.    School  educatioD, 
widely  diffused,  is  held  to  be  not  only  a  benefit 
but  a  protection  to  the  community ;  and  jnst  as 
it  is  proper  for  the  state  to  enact  laws  to  pre- 
vent crimes  by  punishment,  taxing  the  dtiiens 
to  support  a  penal  system,  so  it  is  also  proper  to 
establish  educational  systems  the  general  tend- 
ency of  which,  by  cultivating  the  minds  and 
improving  the  morals  of  the  people,  is  to  pie- 
vent  crime,  and  Uius  erect  a  bamer  against  aw- 
less  violence,  imperiling  the  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ri^tsaamdi. 
The  principle  of  national  education  has  been 
attacked  by  asserting  that  school  education  does 
not  greatly  affect  the  character  of  Aoee  who 
receive  it ;  while  the  community  can  only  be 
benefited  by  improving  individual    character. 
The  extent  to  which  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation affects  character  will,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  kind  of  education  imparted ;  but,  certainly, 
the  inefficiency  of  a  bad  system  is  no  argoment 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  all  systems.   "Al- 
though," says  Morley, "  effective  instruction  does 
not  cover  nor  touch  the  whole  field  of  characte 
and  conduct,  it  does  most  manifestly  touch 
some  portions  of  it.    It  adds,  for  instance,  to 
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the  ooDsciousness  of  power  and  facul^,  and  this 
increases  the  invaluable  and  far-reaching  quality 
of  self-respect.    Hence,  even  if  a  great  effort  to 
provide  our  people  with  the  instruments   of 
knowledge  did  not  reduce  the  number  of  crimi- 
nals, it  would  still  improve  the  tone  of  those 
who  are  not  criminals." — But,  as  has  been  well 
said,  school  education,  however  excellent  and 
however  widely  diffused,  cannot  prove,  of  itself, 
a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  social  state. 
Education  is  much  more  than  lemming  to  ''read, 
write,  and  cipher."     "Whatever,"  says    Mill, 
*'  hel^  to  shape  the  human  being — ^to  make  the 
individual  wnat  he  is,  or  hinder  him  from  being 
what  he  is  not — is  part  of  his  education." 
Hence,  there  is  an  education  of  the  home  and 
family,  the  street,  the  workshop,  the  church,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  school ;  and,  it  is  contended 
by  some,  that,  as  the  influences  which  emanate 
from  these  are  more  potent  than  those  of  the 
school,  the  state  should  control  these  influences 
as  well,  or  its  system  of  education  will  be  more 
or  less  nugatory.    "  Whatever,"  says  Rigg,  "  be 
the  merit  and  efficiency  of  the  school  teaching 
and  training,  whatever,  also,  the  regularity  of 
attendance  funder,  let  us  suppose,  an  effective 
compulsory  law),  it  is  certain  that  adverse  home 
influences  will,  to  a  lamentable  and  most  dis- 
couraging extent,  counteract  the  ^ood  effects  of 
school  attendance."    All  this  bamg  admitted, 
the  necessity  of  a  thoroughly  effective  system  of 
education  by  state  school,  m  order  to  diminish 
as  much  as  possible  the  evil  influences  of  home, 
street,  etc.,  is  still  apparent.    Giving  merely  the 
ability  to  read,  in  this  age  of  books,  is  opening 
the  portal  to  knowledge — elaborating,  refining, 
ennobling,  and  thus  to  an  enlightenment  which 
often,  if  not  always,  leads  to  moral  improvement. 
(See  Illiteracy.)      The  need  of  adapting  na- 
tional education  to  the  peculiar  condition  or  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  in  which  it  exists,  is 
very  generally  recognized.    Thus,  in  A  State- 
ment  of  the  TJieorj/  of  Education  in  the  U.  S. 
(Wash.,  1874),  it  is  said,  "  In  order  to  compen- 
sate for  lack  of  family  nurture,  the  school  is 
obliged  to  lay  more  stress  upon  discipline,  and 
to  make  far  more  prominent  the  moral  phase  of 
education.    It  is  obliged  to  train  the  pupil  into 
habits  of  self-control  in  its  various  forms,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  prepared  for  a  life  where- 
in there  is  little  police  restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  constituted  authorities." — Other  questions 
have  also  arisen  in  relation  to  national  educa- 
tion, or  the  education  afforded  in  national  schools, 
as  (1)  Whether  it  should,  to  any  extent,  be  on  a 
religious  basis,  or  should  be  exclusively  secular ; 
(2)  Whether  it  should  extend  to  higher  educa- 
tion, or  be  confined  to  elementary  instruction ; 
and  (3)  Whether  it  should  embrace  technical  and 
professional  instruction,  or  not.    In  regard  to 
these  points,  respectively,  see  Denominational 
Schools,  High  Schools,  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion.— See  also  Spencer,  Social  Statics  (N.  Y., 
1866) ;  RiGo,  National  Education  (London,  1873;) 
MoRLBY,  The  Struggle  for  Natianal  Education 
(London,  1873). 


NATIONAL  LANGUAGE.  There  are 
but  few  among  the  civilized  countries  of  tiie 
world  in  which  all  the  people  speak  the  same 
language.  In  most  coimtries,  two  or  more  Ian* 
guages  predominate  in  different  districts.  Thus, 
m  Belgium,  50  per  cent  of  the  population  speak 
FlemiSi ;  42  per  cent,  French  ;  and  8  per  cent, 
Flemish,  French,  or  German.  -  In  Switzerlamd, 
69  per  cent  speak  German;  24  per  cent,  French; 
5^  per  cent,  ItaUan;  and  1^  per  cent,  Eomansch. 
In  rrussia,  10  per  cent  of  tne  population  speak 
Polish  ;  in  Austria  proper,  the  German  language 
prevails  in  7  of  the  14  provinces ;  the  Czechic, 
m  2 ;  the  Slovenic,  in  1;  the  Croatian  or  Ser- 
vian, in  1 ;  and,  in  3  provinces,  no  language  is 
spoken  by  an  absolute  majority'  of  the  people. 
This  mixture  of  languages  is,  in  some  instances, 
due  to  political  events  of  comparatively  recent 
date ;  such  as  the  dismemberment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  which  placed  large  Polish-speak- 
ing countries  under  German  and  Bussian  rule; 
but,  in  most  cases,  the  various  languages  have 
co-existed  for  centuries.  Thus,  the  Celtic  has  been 
generally  spoken  in  Wales,  down  to  the  present 
time,  although  the  country  has  been  for  six 
centuries  un(&  English  rule ;  and,  in  the  center 
of  Germany,  a  smwl  Slavic  tribe,  the  Wends, 
have  for  many  centuries  preserved  their  language, 
though  they  have  all  the  time  been  politicaSy 
united  with  Germany. — iAs  long  as  the  education 
of  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  ahnost  wholly  con- 
ducted by  the  family  and  the  church,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  different  languages  of  a  country 
appear  to  have  been  remark^ly  steady;  but, 
the  extension  of  school  education  to  all  classes 
of  the  people,  the  progress  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation, the  more  general  participation  of  the 
people  in  political  affairs,  the  introduction  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  especially  the  centraliza- 
tion of  school  legislation  and  the  progress  of  the 
state  or  public  school  system,  have  in  modem 
times  worked  a  remarkable  change.  In  selecting 
the  langua^  which  was  to  serve  as  the  medium 
of  instruction,  the  difference  between  cultivated 
and  uncultivated,  literary  and  non-literary,  ruling 
and  subordinate  languages,  made  itself  greatly 
felt.  When  a  language  was  spoken  in  a  small 
district  only,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  unculti- 
vated and  without  a  hterature,  it  was  natural  that 
little  or  no  attention  should  be  given  to  it  in 
the  school,  that  the  rising  generation  should  look 
upon  the  national  language  as  the  more  impor- 
tant, and,  consequently,  that  the  latter  should 
steadily  gain  ground,  and  crowd  out  the  sub- 
ordinate langui^ges.  This  process,  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  has  been  in  active  operation. 
Thus,  in  England,  the  Cornish,  the  Celtic  dia- 
lect of  Cornwall,  has  become  extinct  within  the 
remembrance  of  men  now  living.  In  Italy,  the 
(jerman  dialect  of  two  clusters  of  seven  and 
thirteen  communities,  which  had  maintained  it- 
self for,  at  least,  one  thousand  years,  has  at  last 
given  way  to  the  Italian.  In  Germany,  the 
linguistic  territory  of  the  Slavic  Wends,  who 
stifi  comprise  a  population  of  about  140,000 
persons,  nas  been  largely  reduced  within  the 
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last  hundred  years.    The  increasing  strength,  in 
modern  times,  of  the  principle  of  nationality, 
which  has  achieved  its  greatest  triumphs  in  the 
establishment  of  a  united  Germany  and  a  united 
Italy,  has  caused   many  governments  to  look 
upon  the  universal  ascendency  of  the  national 
language,  and  the  suppression  of  all  others,  as  a 
means  of  strengthenmg  national  unity.    From 
this  point  of  view,  great  efforts  have  been  made 
in  many  countries,  to  force  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  language  of  the  government  upon  all  schools, 
as  the  sole  medium  of  instruction.    Where  these 
measures  were  directed  against  languages  spoken 
by  lai^  bodies  of  the  people,  or  even  against 
smaller  portions  of  the  population,  speaking  the 
language  of  another  large  country,  they  have  pro- 
voked resistance,  more  or  less  violent,  and  have 
in  many  instances  led  to  controversies  which  are 
not   yet  ended.     The  principles  according  to 
which    different  governments  have  proceeded, 
are  veiy  different.     None  has  gone  so  far  in  the 
use  of  force  as  Russia,  which,  in  its  attempts  to 
crush  out  the  language  of  some  eight  million 
Poles,  has  manifested  a  disregard  of  the  first 
rights  of  families  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, that  has  deservedly  met  with  imiversal 
disapproval.     No  country  of  the  world  has  been 
so  greatly  embarrassed  in  its  legislation  by  the 
co-existence  of  a  number  of  languages,  as  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.    The  two  ruling 
languages,    Uerman    in    Austria    proper,    and 
Magjrar  in  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown, 
are  both  the  languages  of  only  a  minority  of  the 
population  in  their  several  sections ;  and  while 
the  two  governments  have  been  anxious  to  extend 
the  domain  of  the  ruling  languages,  the  Czechs  in 
Bohemia  and   Moravia,  the  Slovens  in  Htyria 
and  Camiola,  the  Italians  in  the  Tyrol,  the  Poles 
and    Ruthenians  in  Galicia,  Silesia,   and    the 
Bukovina,  the  Roumanians,  Croats,  and  Ger- 
mans in  Hnngary,  have  insisted  that  for  the 
schools  in  those  (flstricts  in  which  a  majority  of 
the  people  speak  their  language,  it  shall  be  made 
the  medium  of  instruction  of  all  grades.     The 
conflict  is  at  present  fiercer  than  ever.    The 
Hungarian  government  has  thus  far  successfully 
continued  its  efforts  to  extend  the  ascendency 
of  the  Magyar  language ;  while  the  government 
of  Austria  proper  has  conceded  nearly  all  the 
demands  of  the  non-German  nationalities.    The 
idea  of  an  imperial  language  has,  in  Austria 
proper,  been  given  up;  and  what  remains  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  German,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
great    sui)eriority   of    Gennan    literature    and 
scholarship.    The   Czechs,   Slovens,   Poles,  and 
other  non-Grerman  nationalities,  have  not  only 
secured  the  general  introduction  of  their  lan- 
guages as  mSliums  of  instruction  into  all  the 
primary  schools  of  their  districts ;  but  the  same 
has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  gymnasia.   The 
two  universities  of  Lemberg  ana  Cracow  have 
been  fully  surrendered  to  the  Poles ;   and,  in 
Prague,  the  division  of  the  university,  the  oldest 
in  Germany,  into  two,  one   Czechic  and  one 
German,  is  under  consideration. — The  Prussian 
government,  which  sustains  non-German  schools 


in  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  Posoi, 
Prussia,  and  the  northern  part  of  8chle6wig,ha8 
devoted  to  the  principles  miderlying  this  question 
a  greater  attention  than  any  other  EuropeaD  gor- 
ernment,  and  has  evidently  endeavored  to  ef^e 
principles  which  will  admit  of  applicaticm  in 
more  than  one  country,  and  which  will  reooDcile 
the  cla^iing  claims  of  the  motiier-tongue  and 
the  nation^  lan^age.    It  expreasly  nWlaimi 
any  intention  to  introduce  the  study  of  Gennm 
into  the  non-German  schools  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  Germanizing  districts  speaking  a  non-GennaD 
language ;  but  it  demands,  ^'for  the  purpose  d 
securing  in  these  parts  and  membero  of  the 
monarchy  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  progres 
of  civilization  in  the  fatherland,  and  a  coosdous 
and  enei^tic  co-operation  in  this  progress,  thit 
the  pupik  of  the  national  schools  oe  instmcted 
in  the  German  language  as  far  as  is  necetearj 
to  facilitate  a  busmess  and  social  interoomse 
with  their  German-speaking  fellow-citizens."  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  purely  Wendish,  Polish.  litira- 
anian,  and  Masnric  schools,  the  mother-tongue 
is  used  exclusively  for  instruction  in  religion  and 
singing,  and  for  the  lower  stages  of  instruction 
in   reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic     In  the 
higher  classes,  the  German  gradually  takes  tlie 
place  of  the  mother-tongue.    Even  m  the  gym- 
nasia, a  similar  regard  for  the  mother-tongue  is 
shown;  for,  in  all  those  gymnasia  in  which  the 
minority  of  the  pupils  is  of  the  Polish  national- 
ity, the  Polish   language  is,  at    least    partly, 
used  as  medium  of  instruction  in  the  lown* 
classes.  —  Within  the  bounds  of  the  present 
United   States,  the  Spanish,  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  the  German,  have  all,  at  one  time,  been 
the  predominant  languages  among  the  white 
settlers  in  large  tracts  of  coimtry ;  but  all  hare 
gradually  given  way  to  the  Knglish.     A  dialect 
of    Gennan,    commonly   called    Fennsyhania 
Dutch,  is  still   extensively  qx)ken  am<»g  the 
descendants  of  the  old  German  settlers  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and,  in  the  new  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory in  the  South  and  on  the  Pacific,  Spani^ 
is  still  the  language  chiefly  spoken  in  many  sec- 
tions; bu^  ^e  strong  ties  of  oommerdal  and 
social  interests,  and  the  educational  influence  of 
the  national  schools  rapidly  spread  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  and  cause  it  to  be  un- 
derstood and  spoken  1^  the  entire  populatioo. 
The  desire  to  share  in  this  imiversal  knowled^ 
of  English  pervades  all  classes  of  the  American 
people,  including  the  most  recent  immigrants; 
and,  in  this  respect,  the  English  language  is  the 
national  language  of  ^e  United  States  to  s 
probably  wider  extent  than  the  ruling  language 
of  any  of  the  lai^  countries  of  Europe.    Thoe 
is  a  very  generd  wish  on  the  part  of  the  d^ 
scendants  of  the  old  non-English  settlers  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  recent  immigrants,  to 
cultivate,  by  the  side  of  the  English,  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country  from  which  ^ 
or  their  ancestors  emigrated.  (See  Gebman-Ahib- 
ICAN  Schools,  and  German  Language.) 

NATURAL  SCIBNCE.    See  Scienct,  thr 
Teaching  of. 
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UAUnCAL   SOHOOLS,   or  SchooLs  of 
ll'avig^tion,  are  institutions  for  educating  and 
traimn^  pupils  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
navigation.    Schools  of  this  kind  have  long  been 
in    existence   in   European   countries,  and  are 
of  various  grades.     One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  theoretical  instruction  given  in  them,  is  to 
teach  the  pupils  how  to  use  the  instruments  of 
observation,  and  how  to  apply  the  results  for  the 
purpose  of  finding,  at  any  instant,  the  exact 
position  of  a  vessel  at  sea.    The  calculations  nec- 
essary  for  this  purpose    require  a  knowledge 
of  various  branches  of  mathematics,  especiauy 
trigonometry;    hence,   mathematics  must  con- 
stitute the  chief  part  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools  of  navigation.     Li  those  schools 
in  which  most  of  the  pupils  lack  the  amount  of 
knowledge  necessary  for  a  scientific  understand- 
ing of  these  nautical  calculations,  thev  receive  a 
merely  mechanical  instruction,  which  is  found 
to   be   generally  sufficient   for  the  mercantile 
marine.    The  course  of  instruction  varies  con- 
siderably.     In  Prussia,  where  prominence    is 
given  to  scientific  instruction,  it  lasts  eighteen 
months,  of  which  twelve  are  spent  in  the  mates' 
•class,  and  six  in  the  navigators'  (captains')  class. 
Before  pupils  can  be  jSmitted  to  the  latter 
<ilaaSy  they  must  have  been  for  eighteen  months 
in  active  service  as  mates.     In  other  schools, 
less  attention  is  given  to  theoretical  studies,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  lasts  only  from  four  to 
six  months.     In  1875,  the  German  Empire  had 
21   navigation  schools,   14  of  which  were   in 
Prussia,  4  in  the  Ilanse  towns,  2  in  Mecklen- 
burg, and   1   in   Oldenburg.     In   the   Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  there  were  8    nautical 
schools,  in  France  42,  in  Italy  23,  in  Russia  4, 
in  Finland  6,  in  Sweden  9,  in  Norway  6,  in 
Denmark  1,  in  Holland  9,  in  Belgium  2, in  Spain 
9,  in  Portugal  l,in  Greece  5.     England  also  has 
a  large  number  of  navigation  schools  of  various 
grades.    In  some  of  the  countries  named,  these 
^hools  are  called  nanliatl  schools;  in  others, 
navigcUion  schools;    and   France  prefers   the 
name  hydrographiad  schools.    In  the  United 
States,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  1873,  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  nau- 
tical school  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  be  under 
the  charge  of  the  board  of  education  of  that  city. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  its 
members  to  serve  as  a  council  for  this  school,  and 
to  co-operate  with  tlie  board  of  education  in 
its  management.     (See  Nkw  York.)  The  U.  S. 
congress,  in    an  act  approved  June  8.,  1874, 
authorized  the  use  of   certain   national  vessels 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  detailing  of  naval 
officers  to  act  as  superintendents  and  instructors 
in  such  schools,  but  with  the  special  provision, 
*'that  no  person  shall  be  sentenced  to,  or  re- 
ceived at,  such  schools  as  a  punishment,  or  com- 
,  mutation  of    punishment,    for    crime."      The 
course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  from 
18  months  to  2  years.   The  pupils  who  complete 
it  successfully,  receive  a  certificate ;  and  efforts 
are  made  to  obtain  positions  for  them  on  board 


of  the  best  ships.  If,  after  their  first  voyage, 
they  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  posi- 
tion of  mate  or  captain,  instruction  is  given 
them  in  practical  ana  theoretical  navigation,  and 
in  such  other  branches  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary. A  school  similar  to  that  in  New  York,  is 
conducted  in  a  government  vessel  in  the  port  of 
San  Francisco. 

NAVAL    SCHOOLS   are  schools  for  the 
training  of  midshipmen  in  all  the  theoretical  and 
practical  branches  requisite  to  fit  them  for  their 
profession.     In  the  United  States,  there  is  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  which  was 
established,  in  1845,  by  George  Bancroft,  then 
secretary  of  the  navy.     Originally  little  more 
than  a  school  of  practice  on  boiund  ship,  and 
intended  to  afford  comparatively  slight  men- 
tal training,  it  was,  in  1850,  reoi^nized  im- 
der  its  present  name.    The  course^w  study  was 
materially  enlarged,    and    the  institution  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance and  Hydrography.    In  1851,  a  four  years' 
course  of  instruction  was  adopted.     In  March, 
1867,  the  school  was  placed  imder  the  care  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy;  but  its  administration 
continued  to  be  mainly  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which 
had  been  formed,  and  put  in  charge  of  it,  in  July, 
1862.     Since  March,   1869,  the  supervision  of 
the  secretary  over  it  has  been  without  this  inter- 
vention.    March  3.,  1873,  a  law  was  passed  ex- 
tending the  course  of  study  to  six  years. — The 
course  of  instruction  comprises  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  driU,  not  only  in  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  but  in  the  English,  French, 
and  Spanish  languages,  in  histoiy,  international 
law,  seamanship,  ship-building,  gunnery,  steam< 
enginery,  and  drawing  (both  mechanical  and  free- 
hand), especially  in  its  applications  to  naval  con- 
struction, machinery,  and  map-making.     Three 
times  a  week,  exercises  in  practical  seamanship, 
on  board  ship  or  in  boats,  vary  the  courses  of 
the  lecture  and  recitation  room;  while,  from  the 
middle  of  Jime  till  the  middle  of  September,  a 
cruise  along  the  coast,  in  a  United  States  sailing- 
ship  or  steamer,  gives  opportunity  for  putting 
into  practice  all  the  nautical  knowledge  tnat  has 
been  acquired.    The  number  of  cadet-midship- 
men, in  1874 — 5,  was  297;  the  number  of  in- 
structors, 58. — Since  1§64,  classes  of  naval  con- 
structors, of  civil  and  steam-engineers,  called 
cadet-engineers,  have  been  permitted  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  academy,  the  number  of  such  being 
limited  to  50,  and  the  course  for  them  being 
two  years  at  the  school,  and  two  years  on  board 
ship.  .  During  the  civil  war,  the  academy  was  re- 
inove<l  to  Newport,  R.  I.;  but,  soon  after  its  close, 
was  brought  back  to  Annapolis. — In  England, 
the  Royal  Naval  Coll^  was  erected  in  1729,  at 
Portsmouth.    There,  formerly,  youths  intended 
for  the  navy  were  instructed  in  navigation  etc.; 
but,  in  1839,  the  college  was  remodeled,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  instruction  of  junior  naval  and 
marine  officers  in  the  higher  branches  of  science 
connected  with  their  profession,  and  especially 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  naval  gunnery. 
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In  1872,  the  college  was  transferred  to  Green- 
wich.— On  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  are 
naval  schools  at  Flume  (Hungary),  Kiel  (Prus- 
sia), Brest  (France),  Naples  and  Hpezia  (Italy), 
St.  Petersburg  (Russia),  Stockholm  (Sweden), 
Christiania  (Norway),  Copenhagen  (Denmark), 
Willemsoord  f Netherlands),  Ferrol  (Spain),  Lis- 
bon (Portugal),  the  Piraeus  (Greece),  and  on  the 
island  of  Khalki  (Turkey). 

NEBRASKA,  one  of  the  western  states  of 
the  American  Union,  to  which  it  was  admitted 
in  1867,  as  the  24th.  Its  area  is  75,995  sq.  m.; 
its  popiilation,.  in  1870,  was  129,322,  of  whom 
789  were  colored,  and  6,416  were  Indians. 

Educational  History.  While  yet  a  territory 
(1854 — 67),  Nebraska  adopted  a  liberal  school 
system  which,  as  early  as  1865,  when  the  popu- 
lation was  only  50,000,  furnished  free  tuition  6 
months  in  the  year.  In  1869,  a  general  school 
law  was  passed,  which  has  been  modified  from 
time  to  time  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  of  the  state ;  and  on  this 
law,  siibstantially,  is  based  the  present  system. 
The  intention  of  the  school  law  of  Nebraska  is 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  finished  education 
to  every  child  in  the  state.  To  this  end,  tuition 
is  free  from  the  day  of  admission  to  the  primary 
school  to  the  completion  of  the  course  in  the 
university.  The  state  superintendents  have  been 
as  follows:  S.  D.  Beals,  1869—71;  J.  M.  McKen- 
zie,  1871—77;  and  S.  R.  Thompson  from  1877. 

School  System, — There  is  no  state  board  of 
education,  ^e  constitution  provides,  that  there 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  every  two  years,  a 
state  superintendent,  whose  principal  duties  shall 
be,  to  apportion,  twice  each  vear  (in  June  and 
December),  the  state  school  fund  to  the  several 
counties,  the  basis  of  apportionment  being  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
21  years  ;  to  recommend  for  the  use  of  the  public 
schools  a  list  of  text  -  books ;  to  examine  appli- 
cants for  state  certificates;  to  hold  teachers*  insti- 
tutes ;  to  designate  the  forms  of  all  blanks  for 
the  use  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  reports  of 
school  officers ;  and  to  make  a  full  annual  report 
to  the  governor,  of  the  educational  condition  of 
the  state.  Each  county  elects  a  countjt/  sm/>p/*- 
intendeni  biennially,  whose dutv  it  is  to  divide  the 
ooimty  into  school-districts,Jf  this  has  not  al- 
ready been  done.  He  has  no  power,  however, 
to  change  any  district  line,  unless  petitioned  so 
to  do  by  one-third  of  the  legal  voters  in  the 
districts  affected — a  legal  voter  being  any  male, 
or  unmarried  female  21  years  of  age,  residing 
in  the  district,  and  subject  to  pay  a  district 
school-tax.  It  is  the  county  superintendent's 
duty,  also,  to  examine  teachers,  to  visit  each 
school  in  the  county  at  least  once  each  term*  to 
hold  teachers'  institutes,  to  apportion  to  the 
several  districts,  twice  each  year,  the  public 
school  money,  and  to  report  to  the  state  super- 
intendent annually  the  condition  of  the  schools. 
For  this  service,  he  receives  not  less  than  $3, 
nor  more  than  $5,  per  day  for  every  day  actually 
employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  county 
superintendent  issues  three  grades  of  certificates 


to  teachers:  the  first  grade  valid  for  2  jtMiK 
the  second,  for  one  year — both  entatling  the 
holder  to  teach  in  any  district  in  the  comity; 
the  third  grade  being  valid  for  6  months,  and 
entitling  the  holder  to  teach  only  in  a  specified 
district,  lliree  third-grade  certificates,  howerer, 
may  be  issued  to  the  same  person.  Each  school- 
district  has  three  officers, — a  director ^  a  modero- 
toTy  and  a  treasurer.  One  of  these  is  elected  etdi 
year  at  the  April  meeting.  These  officers  bi?« 
full  control  of  all  school  mattero  pertaining  to 
the  district,  except  the  building  of  school-bousefi, 
and  the  issuing  of  school  bon&.  1  hey  are  Doi 
permitted  to  pay,  out  of  the  public  fimds,  tor 
teacher  not  holdung  a  certificate  from  the  proper 
authority.  Relatives  of  these  officers  are  in- 
eligible as  teachers.  The  director  must,  within 
10  days  after  the  annual  meeting,  report  to  th& 
county  superintendent  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  district,  the  appropriation 
of  the  state  fund  being  based  upon  tnis  return, 
and  not  payable  without  it.  The  permanent 
school  fund  consists  of  all  moneys  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  16th  and  36th  sections  in  each 
township,  the  five  per  cent  granted  by  Congreft 
on  the  sale  of  pubhc  lands  within  the  state,  and 
all  escheats,  gifts,  grants,  etc.,  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated. This  fund  is  at  present  invested 
principally  in  state  securities.  Some  of  it,  bow- 
ever,  is  in  school-district  and  county  bonds,  and 
bond  and  mortgage,  but  all  draws  10  per  cent 
interest.    The  items  are  as  follows : 

School  fhnd  now  invested $497,937.34 

Unpaid  principal  of  ecbool  lands  sold       637,8b7.80 
Value  of  Bchool  lands  leased 272,169.16 

Total »1,407,994  JO 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  fund  shaD  be 

invested  hereafter  only  in  United  States  and 

state  securities,  or  in  registered  county  bonds. 

The  number  of  acres  of  ^ool  lands  amountB  to 

more  than  2,500,000,  none  of  which  can  be  sold 

at  less  than  $7  per  acre.     The  apporticmaUe 

school  fmid  arises  from  the  10  per  cent  intovst 

on  all  moneys  forming  a  part  oi  the  permanent 

school  fund,  the  6  per  cent  rents  of  scnool  lands 

leased,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  ooe- 

mill  tax.    The  other  sources  of  income  for  the 

support  of  schools  are  the  moneys  arising  from 

fines,  licenses,  dog-tax,  and  the  special  distnettax. 

School  districts  are  prohibited  from  levying  for 

school  purposes  a  greater  tax  than  25  millBOo 

the  dollar  in  any  one  year.  Three  months'  school 

must  be  maintained  in  each  school-district  to 

entitle  it  to  any  portion  of  the  public  fond. 

Educational    Condition.  —  The    number  of 

school-districts  in  1876,  was  2,567  ;  the  number 

of  school-houses  of  all  kinds,  1,980 ;  the  number 

of  districts  in  which  graded  schools  exist,  55. 

The  principal  items  of  school  statistics  for  1875 

are  tne  following: 

Nomber  of  children  of  school  age 96,191 

"       "        "  enroUcd 69,971 

**       •*  teachers,  males 1,468 

"        "       "  females 1,893 

Total 8.361 

Average  monthly  salary,  males $37.74 

"  "  **       femalea tStW 

Amoimt  of  spportionable  school  ftmd....$241,167i3> 
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Narmcd  Instruction, — ^The  state  normal  school 
was  opened  at  Peru,  in  1867.    It  was  originally 
organized  with  three  departments,  the  time  re- 
quired to  complete  the  course  being  13  yeais.  In 
1873 — 4,  this  was  modified  so  as  to  comprise 
2  departments,  the  preparatory  and  the  normal, 
5  years  being  necessary  to  complete  the  coarse. 
In  the  preparatory  department,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  elementary  studies  pursued  the  first 
year,  botany  is  taught ;  in  the  second,  zoClocy ; 
in  the  third,  latin,  Algebra,  physical  geography, 
physiology,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  also  taught.    In 
the  normal  department,  the  branches  peculiar  to 
schools  of  this  description  are  pursued.      The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  present 
time  (1876),  is  about  190. 

Teachers'  Inslituies. — ^These  bodies  have  been 
convened,  from  time  to  time,  at  such  places  as  the 
state  and  county  superintendents  niave  deemed 
necessary.  The  annual  attendance  of  teachers, 
since  1863,  has  been  large,  and  the  interest 
aroused  has  extended  very  generally  among  the 
people  in  the  localities  where  the  meetings  nave 
been  held.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  meets 
annually  about  the  last  of  March. 

An  educational  journal,  The  Nebraska  Teacher, 
was  begun  in  1871,  and  is  now  one  of  the  agen- 
cies for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state.  Its  editor  is  the  president 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  A  similar 
publication  is  issued  by  the  faculty  and  students 
of  the  state  university. 

Secondary/  Instruction. — There  are  several 
high  schools  in  the  state,  principalljr  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns,  where  the  great  interest  awak- 
ened in  the  subject  of  education  has  led,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  erection  of  costly  buildings,  the  most 
noted  of  which,  the  high  school  building  of 
Omaha  City,  with  a  seatmg  capacity  for  more 
than  700  pupils,  was  erected  at  an  expense  of 
more  than  $200,000.  Similar  schools,  but  not 
so  costly,  exist  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska  City,  Ash- 
land, Beatrice,  BrownviUe,  and  Pawnee  City. 
The  intention  of  the  school  law  was  to  connect 
the  high  schools  directly  with  the  state  univer- 
sity, according  to  the  system  estabhshed  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  by  making  the  graduates  of  the 
former  admissible  to  the  latter  without  further 
examination.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  high  schools,  however, 
for  some  time  led  to  such  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  admission  as  seriously  to  threaten 
the  efficiency  of  the  university.  Measures  have 
already  been  taken  to  remedy  this. 

The  numheT  of  private  schools  in  the  state  has 
very  much  decreased  since  1870.  The  number  at 
that  time  was  70,  but  increased  confidence  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  had  dimin- 
ished the  number,  in  1874,  to  30.  There  are  but 
few  denoininaiional  schools  in  the  state, — 
Brownell  Hall  (Episcopalian),  a  ladies'  seminary 
at  Omaha,  a  Roman  Catholic  school  in  the  same 
place,  and  another  in  Nebraska  City.  One 
business  college,  at  Omaha,  reported,  in  1874,  a 
total  of  135  pupils,  of  whom  17  were  females. 


Superior  Instruction. — The  institutions  in- 
tended to  furnish  an  advanced  education  are  aa 
follows : 


NAME 


Location 


Crete 

NebrMkft  City 
Lincoln 


Religious 

denominai* 

tioQ 

Cong. 
Pr.  Bpls. 
Non-Beet. 


Doane  College 

Nebraska  College.... 
UniT.  of  Nebraska 

Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction. — The 
Agricultural  College  is  a  department  of  the  state 
imiversity,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  board 
of  regents.  The  mided  endowment  of  both  in- 
stitutions amounts  to  134,800  acres  of  land, 
which  at  present  is  not  available.  The  course 
of  study  requires  3  years  for  its  completion,  the 
ordinary  provision  being  made  for  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, with  special  attention  paid  to  those 
branches  of  natural  science  necessary  to  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.  Connected  with  the  college  ia 
a  farm  of  320  acres,  on  which  the  instruction 
given  in  the  college  is  put  to  practical  test  The 
number  of  students  at  present  is  12.  A  divinity 
school  exists  as  a  department  of  Nebraska  Col- 
lege, which  prescribes  a  course  of  3  years.  In  1874, 
the  number  of  its  students  was  2. 

Special  Instruction. — The  Nebraska  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  sitiiated  near  Omaha. 
It  was  organized  in  18G9,  for  the  free  education 
of  all  deiS  and  dumb  children  in  the  state,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  25,  of  sound  mind,  of 
good  moral  habits,  and  free  from  contagious 
disease.  The  course  of  study  comprises  8  years 
of  40  weeks  each.  The  studies  pursued  are  those 
common  to  such  institutions.  The  instruction 
in  the  first  class  is  purely  elementary ;  in  the 
second  clara,  language  and  arithmetic  are  taught; 
in  the  third,  language,  arithmetic,  and  geography; 
in  the  fourth,  arithmetic,  geography,  the  science 
of  common  things,  and  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Daily  exercises  in  written  language  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  instruction  in  all  the  ^radea 
durine  the  entire  course.  Special  instruction  in 
articiuation  is  given  to  semi-mutes.  The  in- 
stitute has  at  present  3  instructors,  and  about 
40  pupils  in  all  the  classes.  The  Asyliun  for  the 
Blind  was  opened  near  Nebraska  City,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1875.  it  has  a  fine  building  and  grounds, 
but  its  organization  is  so  recent  that  but  little  ia 
generally  Known  in  regard  to  it. 

KEBBASKA,  TJNIVEBSITY  OF,  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  was  chartered  in  1869,  and  opened  in 
1871.  It  was  established  upon  grants  of  land, 
amounting  to  134,800  acres,  made  by  Congress 
to  the  state  for  the  support  of  a  imiversity  and 
a  coll^  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  charter  provides  for  six  departments,  or 
colleges,  namely :  (1)  a  college  of  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural 
science ;  (2)  a  college  of  agriculture ;  (3)  a  col- 
lege of  law ;  (4)  a  college  of  medicine ;  (5)  & 
college  of  practical  science,  mechanics,  and 
civil  engineering;  (6)  a  college  of  fine  arts. 
Only  the  first  two  have  yet  (1876)  been  oigan- 
ized.  In  the  first  there  are  four  courses  of  study 
of  four  years  each ;  and,  in  the  second,  there  are 
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two  couraes,  one  of  three  years,  and  a  course  of 
one  year.  In  the  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  Art,  the  courses  are  the  classical,  the  scien- 
tific, the  Latin  scientific,  and  the  Greek  scien- 
tific. There  is  a  Latin  or  preparatory  school 
connected  with  the  university.  It  has  a  farm 
of  320  acres,  and  extensive  chemical  and  phys- 
ical apparatus.  Tuition  is  free.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  8  instructors  and  132  students,  of 
whom  117  (48  collegiate  and  69  preparatory) 
were  in  the  department  of  literature,  science, 
and  arts,  and  15  in  the  department  of  agricult- 
ure. Both  sexes  are  admitted.  Allen  R.  Benton, 
A.  M.,  LL  D.,  is  (1876)  the  chancellor. 

NSB&ASKA  COLLEGE,  at  Nebraska 
City,  Neb.,  under  Protestant  Episcopal  control, 
was  organized  in  1865,  and  chartered  in  1868. 
It  is  supported  by  the  fees  of  students.  The 
institution  has  a  valuable  mineral  cabinet,  and 
libraries  containing  about  2,000  volumes.  It 
comprises  a  coU^^te  course  and  a  grammar 
school,  with  a  preparatory  and  a  business  course. 
Facilities  are  afforded  for  instruction  in  theology. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  instructors  and  70 
students  (3  coll^ate,  13  preparatory,  and  54 
business).  P.  L  Woodbury,  M.A.,  is  (1876)  the 
head-master  in  charge. 

NEEDLE- WO^K.  See  Female  Education, 
and  Industrial  Schools. 

NETHERLANDS,  the  name  of  a  kingdom 
in  western  Europe,  which  has  an  area  of  12,680 
square  miles,  and  the  population  of  which,  in 
1874,  was  3,767,263,  exclusive  of  its  colonial 
possessions,  the  total  area  of  which  amounts  to 
more  than  660,000  so.  m.;  and  the  population, 
to  over  24,000,000.— The  independence  of  the 
Netherlands  was  established  in  1579,  when  the 
people  revolted  against  the  rule  of  Spain,  and 
proclaimed  the  republic  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands. Napoleon,  in  1806,  erected  the  kingdom 
of  Holland;  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815, 
united  Belgium  and  Holland  under  the  title  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1830,  the 
southern  provinces  seceded,  and  formed  the  king- 
dom of  Belgium;  and,  since  that  time,  the  name 
Netherlanck  has  been  applied  exclusively  to  the 
kingdom  formed  of  the  northern  provinces. 
About  61  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  are  Protestants;  and  nearly  37  per 
cent,  Roman  Catholics. 

History  of  Education, — ^The  earliest  school  of 
which  there  is  any  ret^ord  was  that  of  St.  Martin 
at  Utrecht,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
time  of  Charles  Martel.  This  school  enjoyed 
great  renown,  and  large  numbers  of  pupils  from 
the  neighboring  countries  attended  it.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century,  Utrecht  pos- 
sessed no  less  than  five  flourishing  schools,  several 
of  which  had  each  a  rector,  in  addition  to  the 
priests,  who  had  the  general  control  of  them.  At 
that  time,  several  convent  schools  gained  great 
reputation,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  at 
Esmond,  Nimeguen,  Middelburg,  and  Admoert, 
near  Groningen.  Schools  were  also  established 
at  this  time  by  the  more  flourishing  towns,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  citizens.    Authority  to 


{  open  these  schools  was  always  derived  from  the 
I  courts,  and  the  supervision  and  instruction  were 
entirely  secular.    The  best-known  school  of  this 
I  class  was  at  Zwolle,  which,  in  the  14th  centorr. 
is  reported  to  have  had  over  1,000  pupils,    b 
Holland,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  the  Brethren  of 
I  the  Conomon  Life  did  much  to  promote  educa- 
tion.    (See  HiEHONYMiANs.)     During  the  15tb 
,  century,    this   country  was   rich    in    eminoit 
scholars,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  John 
Wessel,  Rudolf  Agricola,  Alexander  Hegius,  and 
I  Erasmus.    A  new  era  was  inaugurated  with  the 
opening  of  the  Leyden  Universi^,  in  1575,  which 
awakened  a  new  zeal  for  all  departmente  of 
learning.    Other  universities  were  establisheti 
at  Franeker  (1575),  at  Groningen   (1614),  at 
Utrecht  (1638),  and  at  Harderwidt  (1648),  all 
of  which  greatly  added  to  the  reputation  d 
Dutch  scholarship  throughout  the  worid,  and 
rendered  their  people  one  of  the  best  educated 
nations  of  the  globe.    During  the  18th  centuiy. 
there  was,  however,  a  visible  decline;  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  (1811),  Cuvier 
m^e  a  rather  unfavorable  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  imiversities  and  Latin  schools  of  Hol- 
land. The  French  government  which  NapoleoD  L 
established  in  HolWd,  introduced  some  refomis. 
which  were  subsequently  sanctioned  and  further 
developed  by  King  William  I.    Since  that  thne, 
the  Netherlands  have  regained,  in  some  depart- 
ments of  superior  instruction,  especially  in  that 
of  the  ancient  languages,  their  former  reputation. 
The  Dutch  legislation  in  regard  to  pnmary  in- 
struction has  attracted  the  attention  of  edaca- 
tional  writers  and  the  governments  of  varioos 
countries,  chiefly  by  its  outspoken  oppoeitaon  \o 
the  principle  of  denominational  scnoob.    The 
basis  of  the  Dutch  system  was  laid  in  the  o^ 
ebrated  law  of  1806,  drawn  up  by  M.  Van  der 
£nde,  who  was,  for  nearly  thirty  years  (until 
1833),  at  the  h^ad  of  the  common-school  depart- 
ment of  the  Dutch  ministry.  Articles  22  and  23 
of  this  law  provide  that  pupils  shall  be  trained 
"  in  the  practice  of  all  the  social  and  Chrigtian 
virtues,"  and  that  they  shall  '^  not  remain  with- 
out instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  that  leligioos 
faith  to  which  they  belong;"  but  that  the  teftcber 
of  the  school  ''shidl  not  have  charge  of  this 
branch  of  instruction."    The  principle  of  secular 
and  mixed  schools  had,  at  first,  the  co-operatiaQ 
of  ministers  of  every  creed,  even  of  the  Roman 
Catholics;  but,  after  1848,  sharply-defined  parties 
arose  in  mutual  opposition.    The  new  constitu- 
tion of  1848,  which  is  still  in  force  (1876],  pro- 
vides that  instruction  shaU  be  free,  and  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  government.    At  this 
time,  a  party  of  orthodox  Protestants  had  been 
founded,  named  after  Groen  van  Prinsterer.a 
prominent  professor  and  writer,  who  asserted 
that  the  Roman  Catholics,  wherever  they  had 
any  influence,  were  strictly  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  laws  of  1806;    that  is,  excluding 
from  the  schools  every  thing  of  a  doctrinal  cha^ 
acter,  even  the  Bible  itself.    As  the  best  method 
to  check  the  anticipated  advances  of  that  Chuich. 
the  Groeniflts  attacked  the  principle  of  naixed 
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'Schools,  denouncing  them  as  hreedmg-plaoes  of 
■atheism  and  immorality,  and  demanding  in  their 
place  denominational  schools,  which  mi^t  afford 
religious  instruction.    This  party  was  m  a  smaU 
minority  in  the  chambers,  m  1857,  when  the 
new  educational  law  was  framed,  which  still  re- 
mains in  operation  (1876).    ITie  majority  was 
composed,  m  the  first  place,  of  CathoUcs  who 
preferred  to  exclude  religious  instruction  entirely 
trom  the  schools,  rather  than  have  it  of  a  more  or 
less  Protestant  character;  secondly,  of  the  Liber- 
als, who  were  in  favor  of  the  total  separation  of 
church  and  state ;  and,  finally,  of  Dissenters  of 
-every  kind.    This  question  was  disposed  of  by 
the  law  of   1857,  which  provided  that,  while 
public  instruction  should  communicate  all  nec- 
essary secular  knowledge,  and  develop  the  un- 
"derstanding  of  the  pupns,  it  should,  *'at  the  same 
time,  train  them  to  the  practice  of  every  (liris- 
tian  and  social  virtue."    It  also  enjoined  upon 
the  teacher  to  refrain  "from  teaching,  doing,  or 
permitting  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  tne  religious  convictions  of  the  non- 
<x>nformi3ts."  Instruction  in  religion,"  it  stated, 
*•  is  left  to  the  different  sects.  The  use  of  the  school 
buildings  may,  however,  be  granted  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  accommodate  the  children  that  attend 
these,  at  hours  not  appropriated  to  other  classes." 
The  Catholics,  however,  left  their  liberal  allies, 
and  at  present  are  united  with  the  orthodox 
Protestants  and  Conservatives,  in  an  attempt  to 
divide  the  school  fund,  a  scheme  which  is  op- 
posed by  the  liberals  only.   This  question  of  de- 
nominational schools  has  since  formed  the  chief 
issue  at  the  general  election.     In  the  election  of 
1875,  for  members  of  the  second  chamber,  the 
Liberals  obtained   a   majority  of  two  over  the 
united  opposition. 

Primarif  Instruction. — Primary  instruction, 
as  stated  above,  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  1857. 
'llie  immediate  supervision  ot  the  schools  is  in 
the  hands  of  local  school  committees.  Above 
each  committee,  there  is  a  district-school  super- 
intendent, above  him  a  provincial  inspector,  and 
finally,  as  the  highest  authority,  the  minister  of 
education.  Every  community  has  a  local  commit- 
tee; communities,  however,  which  have  united 
to  ratablish  and  sustain  a  school,  have  a  commit- 
tee in  common.  In  communities  with  lees  than 
3,000  inhabitants,  the  burgomaster  and  the  coun- 
cilors perform  the  duties  of  the  committee.  In 
tlie  other  communities,  the  members  of  tie  com- 
mittee are  appointed  by  the  common  council.  The 
district  supenntendents  and  wovincial  inspectors 
are  appointed  by  the  king.  The  common  schools 
are  eitner  public  or  private.  Among  the  former, 
are  those  which  are  sustained  by  the  parishes, 
provinces,  or  state,  either  alone  or  conjointly ; 
private  schools  may,  in  case  of  need,  be  aided  by 
the  parish,  but  must  then  be  open  to  children  of 
all  oenominations.  The  parish  decides  how  many 
schools  are  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  their  number  may  be  increased 
by  the  provincial  or  state  authorities.  Teachers 
are  of  two  classes :  assistants,  who  must  be  18 
years  of  age,  and  principal  teachers,  who  must  be 


23  years  of  age.  If  a  teacher  has  over  70  scholars, 
he  receives  an  aspircmiy  that  is,  a  young  man 
who  has  not  reached  the  requisite  age  to  be  an 
assistant  teacher.  When  the  number  of  scholars 
reaches  100,  he  is  entitled  to  a  regular  assistant; 
and  when  it  reaches  150,  to  an  assistant  and  an 
aspirant;  and  so  on,  receiving  for  every  ad- 
ditional 100  pupils  an  assistant,  and  for  eyery  50, 
an  aspirant.  Instruction  in  the  common  schools 
is  of  two  kinds, — common  and  higher.  Com- 
mon instruction  comprises  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry,  the  Dutdi 
language,  geography,  history,  the  natural  sci- 
ences, and  music.  Higher  instruction  comprises 
a  course  in  the  elements  of  living  languages, 
elementary  mathematics,  the  first  elements  of 
agriculture,  gymnastics,  drawing,  and  needle- 
work. The  number  of  schools,  Dec.  31.,  1872, 
was  3,728,  of  which  2,608  were  public.  ITie 
pubUc  schools  had  6,538  male  teachers,  and  477 
female  teachers ;  and  the  private  schools,  2,332 
male  teachers,  and  1,565  female.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  both  pubUc  and  private  schools,  was 
228,145  boys,  and  208,496  girls.  In  1873,  there 
were  3,790  primary  schools,  with  500,059  pupils. 
There  were  also  5  teachers'  seminaries,  supported 
by  the  government,  besides  a  number  of  private 
and  communal  institutions.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  primary  instruction  in  1870,  both 
by  the  state  and  the  communities,  was  4,984,533 
florins  (1  florin  =  ^0.385],  or  $1,919,045. 

Secondary  instruction  is  regulated  by  the  law 
of  1863.  The  schools  of  this  grade  are  either 
public  or  private.  The  law  includes  amons  the 
secondary  schools  the  higher  burgher,  schools 
(corresponding  to  the  German  real  schools),  the 
burgher  schools  for  trades-people  and  farmers, 
and  the  poljrtechnic  school,  at  Delft.  The  gym- 
nasia and  Latin  schools  are  classed  with  the  uni- 
versities. The  higher  burgher  schools  are  of  two 
kinds,  one  having  a  five  years'  course,  and  the 
other  a  three  years'  course.  The  average  age  of 
the  scholars  in  the  lowest  class  is  13  years.  An- 
cient languages  are  excluded  entirely ;  while 
French,  German,  and  English  are  studied  with 
considerable  thoroughness.  The  course  of  study 
comprises  mathematics,  the  elements  of  mechan- 
ics, technology,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  chemistry,  cosmography,  Dutch 
constitutional  history,  political  economy,  statis- 
tics, geography,  history,  modem  languages,  book- 
keeping, penmanship,  drawing,  and  gymnastics. 
'^Ilie  examination  for  graduation  comprises  all 
these  subjects,  and  is  conducted  by  a  committee 
chosen  from  all  the  teachers  of  the  province.  The 
rules  of  the  royal  schools  are  determined  by  the 
royal  decrees  of  1864  and  1873.  The  teachers  of 
the  state  schools  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
those  of  the  communal  schools,  by  the  magis- 
trates. The  course  of  study  is  arranged  by  the 
director  and  the  teachers,  and  must  be  approved 
by  the  minister.  The  yearly  tuition  fee  is,  at  the 
most,  60  florins.  Buigher  schools  are  established 
chiefly  for  the  children  of  trades-people  and  farm- 
ers, and  consist  of  d^  and  evening  scnools.  Every 
community  of  niQ|i^han  10,000  inhabitants,  must 
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have  at  least  one  burgher  school,  both  day  and 
evening.  The  course,  in  the  day  school,  com- 
prises two  years.  If  the  attendance  does  not  war- 
rant the  establishment  of  a  day  school,  a  com- 
munity may  be  excused  from  having  such  a 
school ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  the  evening  school 
must  comprise  a  two  years'  course.  The  teachers, 
in  these  schools,  are  appointed  by  the  common 
coimcils,  and  are  paid  by  the  communities.  They 
are  also  entitled  to  a  pension  from  the  state, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  officers  of 
the  government  The  cost  of  the  bui^her  schools 
is  borne  by  the  communities,  who  may  charge  a 
fee  not  to  exceed  12  florins  per  year.  In  1871, 
the  number  of  bui^her  schools  was  43,  and  of 
higher  burgher  schools  and  commercial  schools, 
47.  The  number  of  teachers  was  338,  in  the 
burgher  schools,  and  542,  in  liie  higher  bui^her 
schools;  of  pupils,  3,801,  in  the  bureher  schools, 
and  3,285,  in  the  higher  burgher  sdiools.  The 
polytechnic  school  at  Delft  is  intended  for  those 
who  wish  to  follow  the  business  of  engineering 
in  any  of  its  various  branches.  This  school, 
in  1875—6,  had  26  professors  and  260 
students.  The  following  schools  are  also  classed 
among  secondary  institutions :  4  schools  of  agri- 
culture, with  18  professors  and  53  students;  9 
schools  of  navigation,  with  20  professors  and 
200  students;  30  drawing  schools,  with  108  pro- 
fessors and  2,500  students;  seven  secondary 
schools  for  girls,  with  74  teachers  and  472  stu- 
dents ;  and  78  secondary  schools  for  mechanics. 
The  sum  total  expended  on  secondary  instruction 
amounted  to  $557,002,  of  which  $278,192  was 
paid  by  the  state;  $4,845,  by  the  provinces; 
$190,945,  by  the  municipalities;  and  $83,018  was 
derived  from  tuition  fees. 

Superior  Instruction. — According  to  the  law 
of  1815,  the  institutions  for  superior  instruction 
are  classed  as  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia,  athe- 
naeums, and  high  schools.  The  Latin  schools  and 
the  gymnasia  correspond  to  the  German  gymna- 
sia; and  the  athenaeums  and  high  schools^  to  the 
universities,  of  which,  however,  only  the  high 
scJtools  are  entitled  to  confer  academic  degrees. 
Each  Latin  school  and  gymnasium  has  a  rector  and 
conrector  and  one  or  more  preceptors  and  docenfs, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  mstitution.  The 
studies  comprise  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics, 
history,  and  mythology.  The  following  studies 
are  taught  in  only  a  part  of  the  schools :  the 
modem  languages,  Hebrew,  and  natural  history. 
The  gymnasia  have  pretty  much  the  same  course 
of  study  as  the  Latin  schools.  In  1873,  the  num- 
ber of  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia  was  54,  with 
227  professors  and  1,185  students.  There  are 
three  universities, — at  Levden,  Utrecht,  and  Gro- 
nincen,  which,  in  1871,  had  732,  488,  and  146 
stuaents,  respectively,  making  a  total  of  1,366 
students.  Of  these,  585  studied  law ;  302,  theolo- 

fy;  242,  medicine;  157,  natural  sciences ;  and 
17,  literature.  The  two  athenaeums,  at  Deven- 
ter  and  Amsterdam,  had  together  261  pupils.  In 
1876,  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  athenaeum  of 
Amsterdam  to  a  full  university.  In  1875 — 6, 
Leyden  had  45  professors  and  942  students; 


Utrecht,  34  professors  and  527  students;  Gro- 
ningen,  30  professors  and  188  students ;  and  the 
I  athenaeum  of  Amsterdam,  40  professors  and  399 
students. 

Special  Instruction. — Besides  the  special  athoak 
classed  among  the  secondary  schools,  there  aie 
the  following:  five  Catholic  theological  semi- 
naries; an  OM  Catholic  (Jansenist)  seminaiy,  in 
Amersfoort;  a  Lutheran  seminary,  and  seminano 
for  Remonstrants  and  Mennonites,  in  Amster- 
dam; a  seminary  of  Sepaiatists,  in  Kampen;  two 
Jewish  seminaries,  in  Amsterdam;  a  schod  of 
veterinary  sui^sery,  and  a  school  of  East  Indian 
languages,  in  Delft ;  a  school  for  army  soigeoD&. 
at  Utrecht;  schools  of  art,  in  Amsterdam,  Bcas- 
le-Duc,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  Groningen; 
and  a  school  of  music,  at  the  Hague.  In  IbTl 
there  were  three  institutions  for  deaf-mutes,  with 
391  inmates ;  three  asylums  for  the  blind ;  and 
an  a^lum  for  idiots,  having  19  girls  and  23  boys, 
and,  m  connection  with  it,  there  is  a  day  sdiool 
for  idiots. 

Lujcemhurg. — This  country  is  governed  by  the 
king  of  Holland  as  grand-duke  of  Luxemburg. 
It  mul,  in  1874,  644  primary  schools,  with  28^437 
pupils ;  one  teachers'  seminary ;  an  athensetinu 
composed  of  a  gymnasium  and  a  trade  school  of 
6  classes  each  ;  and  2  progymnasia,  having  to- 
gether 42  professors  and  911  pupils ;  a  Catholic 
seminary  and  an  agricultural  aiool,  in  Edrter- 
nach.  —  For  further  information  in  regard  to 
education  in  the  Netherlands,  see  Barxabd,  3V 
iiondL Education,  vol.  n.;  Corsm,  DeTinstnictim 
puhlique  en  HoUandCy  1836—7;  BrDDDfGB, 
Geschiedenis  van  Opvoeding  en  Ondermj$  in 
de  Nederlanden  (Hague,  1847) ;  Laveleti. 
D4bats  sur  Venseignement  dans  les  chambres 
hoUandaises,  session  of  1857  (Geneva,  1858). 

NEVADA,  one  of  the  extreme  western  states 
of  the  American  Union,  originally*  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Utah,  from  which  it  was  set  off  as 
a  sepa^te  territory, Mar.h  2..  1861,and  enUrprf 
by  a  further  portion  of  Utah,  in  1862.  It  w» 
admitted  as  a  state  in  1864.  It  was  furth^  en- 
larged by  added  territory  from  Utah  and  Ari- 
zona, in  1866.  In  1859,  the  population  was  about 
1,000;  but,  in  August,  1861,  it  was  estimated  at 
1 6,000.  In  1870,  it  was  42,491 ,  of  whom  38.959 
were  whites ;  357,  colored  persons ;  3,152,  Chi- 
nese ;  and  23,  civilized  Indians. 

Educational  History. —  Notwithstanding  the 
almost  exclusive  absorption  of  the  energies  of 
the  people  in  mining  and  kindred  operations,  the 
interests  of  education  have  not  been  overlooked. 
The  first  constitution  of  the  state  directed  the 
legislature  to  organize  a  public  school  system,  to 
found  a  state  university,  to  establish  graded  and 
normal  schools,  and  to  promote  by  aU  apprt^ 
ate  means  the  cause  of  education.  To  ttus  aid, 
the  state  was  to  be  divided  into  school-distncts, 
and  schools  were  to  be  established  therein.  For 
the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  there  were  to 
be  set  apart  the  50,000  acres  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  all  the  new  states,  30,000  acres  for  eadi 
senator  and  representative,  the  16th  and  36th 
section  in  each  township,  a  half-mill  tax  on  all 
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OTOi>erty  subject  to  taxation,  and  all  escheats,  and  [  dispenaing  with  rate-bills,  68 ;  the  total  number 
nnes  for  personal  ofifenses.  The  interest  of  all  the  j  of  schools,  108.  Of  these  schools,  21  are  primaiy; 
money  derived  from  the  above  sources  (except  4,  intermediate;  12,  grammar;  2,  high ;  and  69, 
the  half-mill  tax,  of  which  five  per  cent  is  taken),  unclassified.  The  support  of  the  schools  was  de- 
together  with  two  per  cent  of  the  receipts  from  '  rived  from  the  following  sources ; 
all  toll-roads  and  bridges,  is  devoted  to  school 
purposes,  at  the  present  time.  The  method  of  rate- 
bills  is,  in  some  cases,  employed.  The  permanent 
school  fund,  in  1874,  amounted  to  3250,000.— 
The  method  of  supervision  was,  from  the  first, 
the  same  as  now  employed ;  but  the  original  pro- 
visions of  law  in  this  regard  have  been  modified 
somewhat  by  successive  legislatures,  notably  in 
1873,  when  a  compulsory  education  law  was 
passed.  From  1866  to  1874,  the  state  superintend- 
ent was  A.  W.  Fisher,  who,  at  the  latter  date,  was 


From  taxes $93,431.23 

rate-bills 317.69 

state  apportionments 

and  other  sources 52,432.40 


Total 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

For  teachers'  salaries $83,548.88 

sites,  buildings,  etc 22.241.05 

other  purposes 18,511.71 


$146,181.32 


Total. 


$124,301.64 


succeeded  by  S.  P.  Kelly,  elected  for  four  years.  ^     '^averagewagesofteacherspermontii  was  $100.00 

School  Syslem.-The  supervision  and  manage-  i      ^®  principal  items  of  school  staitshcs  for  the 

ment  of  the  educational  system  of  the  statew^   ^^  ^^"^  ^®  following  : 

'-    -  Number  of  pupils  emrolled  (6— 18) 4,811 

Average  attendance 2,884 

Nnmber  of  teachers,  males. 35 

females. 80 

Total 116 

Normal  Instruction, — No  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers  are  yet  reported.  The  legis- 
lature, however,  in  1875,  passed  an  act  authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  normal  school. 

Secondary  Insirttction, — A  preparatory  school 
in  connection  with  the  university,  provided  for 
by  an  act  of  liie  legislature,  in  1873,  has  been 


<x>nfided  to  a  state  hoard  of  education,  consisting 
of  the  governor,  surveyor-general,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  Its  duties  are  to 
organize  schools,  prescribe  a  uniform  list  of  text- 
books, and  devise  all  needful  measures  for  the  con- 
duct and  improvement  of  the  schools.    The  state 
superintendent  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board. 
He  performs  all  the  duties  generallv  appertain- 
ing to  the  office,  and  makes  a  biennial  report  to 
the  governor.  County  superintendents  are  elected 
throughout  the  state,  each  for  two  years.  Boards 
(f  trustees  are  elected  in  the  several  school-dis- 
tricts, and  are  so  constituted  as  always  to  con- 


opened  at  Elko;  and  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 

was,  in  1875,  made  for  its  support.    This,  and 

tain  at  least  one  experienced  member.    Each  '  two  high  schools,  are  the  only  means  for  free 


board  consists  of  three  trustees  in  districts  hav- 
ing less  than  1 ,500  voters,  and  of  five  in  all  others. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  pertaining  to 
such  officers,  they  are  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  levying  taxes  in  order  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  the  school  moneys  received  rrom  the  state. 
They  are  required  not  only  to  keep  a  public  rec-  j 
ord  of  their  proceedings,  but  to  publish,  in  some 
newspaper,  full  minutes  of  those  proceedings. 
The  county  superintendent  appoints  two  com- 
petent persons,  who,  with  himself,  constitute  a 
Doard  of  examiners  of  which  he  is  chairman.  A 
certificate,  either  from  this  county  board  or  from 
the  state  board,  is  necessary  before  a  teacher 
can  receive  any  compensation  for  services  ren- 


secondary  instruction  now  known  to  be  in 
existence  in  the  state. 

Superior  Instruction. — By  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  1873,  the  state  university  was  estab- 
lished ;  but  little  has  as  yet  been  done,  except  the 
organization  of  the  preparatory  department, 
arove  referred  to. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction.  —  In 
1875,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  college,  and  for  colleges  of  arts 
and  mines,  endow^  with  the  congressional 
land  grant  of  90,000  acres  ;  but  this  action  was 
so  recent,  that  no  report  has  been  made  of  their 
organization. 

Special  Instruction.  —  The  settlement  of  the 


dered.  A  life  certificate  of  any  state,  or  a  diplo- '  state  is  so  new,  and  the  population  so  small,  that 
ma  from  a  California  state  normal  school,  entitles  no  efforts  have  yet  been  made  to  establish  special 
the  holder  to  a  county  certificate  without  exami-  institutions,  for  the  blind,  or  for  the  deM  and 
nation,  if  presented  within  five  years  from  the  dumb.  Those  afflicted  in  this  way  have  thus  far 
date  of  its  issuance.  The  compulsory  school  law  been  cared  for,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in 
requires  parents  or  guardians  to  send  all  children    institutions  provided  for   the  purpose  by  the 


between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  unless  other- 
wise educated,  to  the  common  schools  for  not  less 
than  sixteen  weeks  each  year,  eight  weeks  of 
which  must  be  consecutive.  A  penalty  of  not  | 
less  than  $50,  nor  more  than  $100  for  the  first 
offense,  and  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$200  for  each  subsequent  offense,  is  imposed  for 
a  violation  of  this  law.  The  schools  are  required 
to  be  kept  open  at  least  six  months  each  year  in 
every  school-district. 
Educational  Condition — The  number  of  school- 


neighboring  state,  Calif omia.  Several  deaf-mutes 
are  under  instruction  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  near  Oakland. 

NEWARK,  the  chief  city  of  New  Jersey, 
first  settled  in  1666,  by  Puritan  families  from 
Connecticut,  who  were  joined  the  next  year  by 
other  settlers  from  the  same  colony,  led  by  their 
minister,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,who  named 
the  settlement  after  Newark,  in  England,  where 
he  had  formerly  preached.  Newark  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city  in  1836.    Its  population,  in  1840, 


districts,  in  1874,  was  71 ;  the  number  of  schools  .  was  17,200;  but,  in  1870,  it  was  105,059,  of 
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whom  69,175  were  natives,  and  35,884  foreigners, 
including  15,873  Germans,  the  largest  foreign 
element  The  population,  according  to  the  state 
census  of  1875,  was  123310. 

Ediicationcd Histort/. — In  1 676,  ten  years  after 
its  settlement,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  "agreed 
with  Mr.  John  Catlin  that  he  should  do  his 
faithful,  honest,  and  true  endeavor  to  teach  the 
children  of  those  as  have  subscribed,  the  reading 
and  writing  of  English,  and  also  of  arithmetic, 
if  they  desire  it,  as  much  as  they  are  capable  to 
learn,  and  he  capable  to  teach  them."    About 
1700,  a  small  scnool-house  was  built  in  Market 
Street,  which,  it  is  thought,  was  the  only  school 
building  in  the  city  for  many  years.   From  1 747 
to  1756,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  was  located 
in  Newark,  but,  in  the  latter  year,  was  removed 
to  Princeton.    In  1769,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  should  be  ''constantly  sent 
to  school  at  the  expense  of  the  person  that  takes 
them,"  it  being  tne  custom,  at  that  time,  to 
award  annually  the  keeping  of  the  poor,  by  pubh 
lie  auction,  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.   In 
1792,  the  Newark  Academy  was  opened  in  Broad 
Street,  and  three  years  after,  was  incorporated. 
It  remained  in  its  original  location  till  1856, 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  present  site  in  High 
Street.  The  next  school-house  was  built  in  1797, 
near  the  South  Park.    This  was  followed  by 
another,  in  1804,  in  Market  Street ;  another,  in 
1807,  in  Fair  Street ;  one  in  New  Street,  in 
1809 ;  and  one  in  Orange  Street,  in  1820.  These 
were  aU  built  by  private  enterprise,  and  the 
schools  held  in  them  were   consequently  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees.  In  1813,  the  sum  of  $500, 
for  the  schooling  of  the  childrwi  of  the  poor,  was 
voted  by  the  people,  the  practice  of  requiring 
the  person  who  supported  the  poor  to  provide 
for  the  schooling  of  their  children,  being  at  that 
time  discontinue,  and  never  revived.  This  sum, 
or  a  larger  one,  was  voted,  for  the  same  purpose, 
annually  thereafter  till  1836,  when  Newark  was 
incorporated  as  a  city.    This  method  of  provid- 
ing for  the  education  of  a  special  class  of  children 
proved  to  be  the  entering  wedge  which  opened 
the  way  for  a  system  of  public  schools  free  to  all 
the  children  of  the  city.    The  first  public-school 
house  was  built  in  1 843  or  1 844,  and  was  located 
in  the  third  ward,  between  Hill  and  Court  streets. 
It  was  a  building  of  two  stories,  the  first  being 
occupied  as  a  girls'  school,  the  second  as  a  boys'. 
From  that  time  till  1848,  six   similar  school- 
houses  were  built.  In  1 850,  the  legislature  passed 
an  act,  to  establish  public  schools  in  the  city,  the 
population  of  which,  at  that  time,  was  38,894. 
Plus  was  supplemented,  in  1853,  by  an  act  in- 
corporating the  board  of  education,  with  ample 
powers  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  public  schools.    In  1855,  there  were  7  pubhc- 
school  houses,  and  16  public  schools,  including 
one  primary  school  for  white  children,  and  one 
of  the  same  grade  for  colored  children,  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  being  2,461  pupils.    TTie 
public  high  school,  which  was  opened  in  1855, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  the  schools, 
reeulting  in  the  establishment  of  a  graded  system 


of  primary,  grammar,   and  hi^   achooh.     la 

1865,  with  a  population  of  87,428,  the  cstj  had 
16  school-houses,  and  the  estimated  value  of  m 
school  property  was  $200,000.  The  first  city 
superintendent  was  Stephen  Congar,  ^who  h^ 
the  office  from  1853  till  1859.  Ue  was  Buooeeded 
in  the  latter  year  by  George  B.  Seare,  who  has 
held  the  office  without  interruption  to  the  pii£- 
ent  time  (1876). 

School  System. — The  general  management  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  dty  is  ccmuzii^^  to 
a  board  qf  educcUion,  composed  of  two  cosumig- 
sioners  from  each  ward,  who  are  elected  by  the 
people  biennially.    They  elect  annually  a  diy 
superiniendeniy  whose  principal   duties    are  to 
enforce  the  regulations  of  the  board,  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  to  report  to  the  board,  from  time  to 
time,  concerning  their  condition.     The  adboo! 
money  is  derived  chieflv  from  a  special  citj  tax, 
which  varies  annually  m  such  a  way  as  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  of  the  state  tax.    The  ooorae 
of  study  in  the  primary  schools  comprises  read- 
ing, sp:;lling,  writmg,    arithmetic,    ^eogn^ihy^ 
drawing,  and  vocal  music.    The  additioiial  stud- 
ies in  the  grammar  schools  are  grammar,  histo- 
ry, composition,  and  declamation ;  in  the  high 
school,  uie  studies  pursued,  in  addition  to  thas^ 
of  the  grammar  schools,  are  chemistry,  physiol- 
ogy, astronomy,  algebra,  book-keening,  geomeCzy, 
geoloey,  drawmg,  gymnastics,  and  certain  other 
brancmes,  chiefly  languages,  which  are  pieacribed 
by  the  board  of  e(mcation.    The  school  age  is 
from  6  to  IH ;  the  school  year  is  10  months,  ex- 
cept in  the  evening  schools,  in  which  ihB  teim  is. 
3  months.  The  day  schools  are  opened,  and  the 
evening  schools  closed,  by  the  reaaing  of  a  pcv- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  without  comment,  and  the 
saying  of  the  Ijord's  Prayer.  In  1875,  the  number 
of  schools  was  44 :  1  normal  and  1  high  ediool, 
12  grammar  schools,  22  primary  schools  (inchid- 
ing  1  colored  school],  2  industrial  schools,  and 
6  evening  schools. — 1  he  principal  items  of  school 
statistics  for  the  year  1875  are  as  follows  : 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 35,1S 

<<       <*        <*       enrolled  in  public  schools, 

including  eveninff  schools 184t87 

Average  number  of  nupils  on  the  roll 12,58$ 

Average  daily  attendance lojss 

Number  of  teachers,  males 54 

"        "        "  females 218 

Total 271 

Total  receipts S209,707U)^ 

"     expenditures $209,700.96 

Total  value  of  school  property $900,000.00 

Besides  the  public  schools,  there  are  many  acad- 
emies, and  private  and  denominational  schools, 
the  Roman  Catholics  alone  having  several  of  ihe 
latter.  There  are,  also,  two  libraries,  that  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  which  oontaiDS 
6,000  volumes,  10,000  pamphlets,  and  some  man- 
uscripts of  great  age  and  value ;  and  that  of  the 
Newark  library  Association,  which  contains 
20,000  volumes.  Courses  of  instruction,  chi^y 
in  elementary  branches,  are,  also,  provided  at 
nearly  all  of  the  orphan  a^lums,  of  which  there 
are  several 
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KSWBEBBT  COLLEGE,  at  Walhalla, 
Oconee  Co.,  S.  C,  founded  in  1858,  is  under 
Evangelical  Lutheran  control.  It  was  removed 
from  Newberry  in  1868.  The  college  library 
contains  about  4,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  tm- 
tion  in  the  collegiate  department  is  845  per  year. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  5  instructors  and  101 
students  (35  collegiate  and  66  preparatory).  The 
Rev.  T.  Stork,  D.]).,  was  the  president  until  1861, 
when  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Smeltzer,  D.  D.,  the  present 
incumbent  (1876),  was  chosen. 

NEW  BBTJNSWTGK,  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  having  an  area  of  27,322 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  in  1870,  of  285,594. 
It  was  first  settl^  by  the  French,  in  1639,  and 
continued  to  form,  with  Nova  Scotia,  a  part  of 
Acadia,  \mtil  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  BriUsh. 
The  first  British  settlers  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land in  1764;  and,  in  1784,  New  Brunswick 
was  separated  from  Xova  Scotia,  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate province.  In  1867,  it  joined  the  Domimon 
of  Canada. — The  present  school  law  (1876)  was 
passed  in  1871,  and  amended  in  1873.  Accord- 
mg  to  this  law,  the  schools  are  governed  by  a 
board  of  education,  composed  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  the  members  of  the  executive  council, 
the  president  of  the  university  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  duties 
of  the  bosud  are,  to  establish  a  training  and  model 
school,  appoint  14  inspectors  of  schools,  divide 
the  provmce  into  school-districts,  and  alter  the 
districts  as  may  be  necessary*  make  r^ulations 
for  schools  and  the  examination  of  teachers,  and 

Erescribe  text-books  and  library  books,  and  school- 
ouse  plans.   The  superintendent  has  the  general 
supervision  of  the  schools,  subject  to  the  board. 
The  inspectors  visit  and  examine  the  schools, 
advise  teachers,  and  report  to  the  superintend- 
ent as  often  as  the  board  may  direct.  No  school- 
district  can  contain  less  than  50  children,  imless 
the  area  be  four  miles.    There  must  be  three 
trustees  in  a  district,  elected  at  the  annual  dis- 
trict meeting,  one  each  year.    "VVTien  a  district 
fails  to  elect,  or  a  trustee  fails  to  act,  one  or  more 
trustees  may  be  appointed  by  the  inspector,  on 
the  requisition  of  seven  rate-payers.  The  trustees 
have  under  their  charge  the  local  management 
of  the  schools,  may  empoy  and  suspend  teachers, 
and  must  furnish  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  with  a  list  of  the  persons  liable  to  be 
rated.  Male  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher 
must  be  at  least  18,  and  females  16,  years  of  age, 
and  must  have  attended  a  term  at  some  normal 
Bchool,  or  else  be  graduates  of  some  university. 
Licenses  are  provincial,  valid  during  good  beha- 
vior, and  are  issued  by  the  board  of  education. 
Examinations  are  held  at  Fredericton,  in  March 
and  September,  and  at  St.  John  and  Chatham, 
in  September,  on    the  third  Tuesday  of  the 
month;  and  are  presided  over  by  the  super- 
intendent or  his  deputy.    The  teacher  opens  and 
closes  the  school  daily  by  reading  from  either 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the  saying  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.   Any  other  prayer  permitted 
by  the  trustees  may  be  used,  but  no  pupil  can 


be  compelled  to  be  present  on  these  occasions 
against  tne  written  request  of  his  parents  or  guard- 
ian. Evening  schools  may  also  be  established. 
Besides  the  district  schools,  there  is  a  grammar 
school  in  every  county.  These  schools  are  al- 
lowed to  unite  with  the  district  schools  under 
the  joint  management  of  the  grammar  and  the 
district-school  trustees,  so  as  to  secure  a  proper 
eradation  of  schools.  A  B3rstem  of  superior  schools 
has  also  been  established,  in  which  the  course  of 
study  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Only  one  such  school  may  be  established 
in  a  parish,  and  it  must  not  be  in  the  same  dis- 
trict as  the  grammar  school.  Teachers'  salaries 
are  provided  for  from  the  provincial  treasury > 
the  county  school  fund,  and  the  district  assess- 
ment. After  1876,  the  amount  paid  to  a  teacher 
from  the  provincial  treasury,  must  be  regulated 
partly  by  the  license,  and  partly  by  the  quality 
of  instruction,  as  tested  semi-annually  by  an  in- 
spector, llius,  males,  in  class  i.,  receive  $110  per 
year;  in  class  n.,  $80  ;  in  class  ni.,  $60 ;  females^ 
in  class  i.,  70  ;  in  class  ii.,  $50 ;  in  class  iii.,  $40; 
and  for  the  quality,  of  instruction,  if  ranked  l, 
at  the  rate  of  $40;  n.,  $25;  iii.,  $10;  assistants, 
at  one-half  of  such  rates.  Of  the  county-school 
fund  one-half  must  be  apportioned  to  the  trust- 
ees for  teachers' salaries  in  the  following  manner: 
every  qualified  teacher,  besides  assistants,  to  re- 
ceive $30  per  year,  and  the  balance  to  be  distrib- 
uted acconiing  to  average  time  and  attendance. 
The  schools  in  the  cities  of  St.  John  and  Freder- 
icton are  under  special  city  government.  Each  of 
these  cities  forms  one  district  with  a  board  of 
seven  trustees,  which  must  be  a  corporate  body. 
Three  of  the  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  four  by  the  city  council. 
All  schools  conducted  under  tne  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1871  are  non-sectarian.  The  school  year 
is  divided  into  a  summer  and  a  winter  term ;  the 
former,  from  May  1.  to  Oct.  31.;  the  latter,  from 
Nov.  1.  to  April  30.  On  April  30.,  1875,  there 
were  1,053  schools  in  operation,  with  1,116  teach- 
ers and  46,039  pupils  (25,646  boys  and  20,393 
girls).  Of  these,  271  were  under  five  years  of 
age;  39,075,  between  five  and  fifteen;  and  6,693, 
over  fifteen  years  of  age.  During  the  year  end- 
ing April  30.,  1875,  there  were  141  districts 
with  schools  in  the  summer  term,  but  without 
schools  in  the  winter;  and  144  districts  with 
schools  in  the  winter,  and  without  schools  in  the 
summer.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  dur^ 
ing  the  winter  term,  ending  April  30.,  1875,  was 
466  males  and  626  females,  inaking  a  total  of 
1,092.  In  addition,  4  male  and  20  female  assist- 
ants were  employed.  The  number  of  grammar 
schools,  in  the  scnoolyear  ending  April  30.,  1875, 
was  14,  with  37  teachers  in  the  summer  term, 
and  39  in  the  winter  term.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  registered  in  the  summer  term  was 
1,776,  and  2,027  in  the  winter  term.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  on  register  was  716  in  the  summer 
term,  and  809  in  the  winter  term;  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  434  in  tlie  summer,  and  531 
in  the  winter.  The  number  of  superior  schools, 
April  30.,  1875,  was  50,  with  3,053  pupils.  The 
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provincifd  normal  school  in  Fredericton  had  4 
teachers  and  130  students  during  the  year,  of 
whom  108  received  licenses  to  teach.  Connected 
with  the  nonnal  school  is  a  model  school. — The 
University  of  New  Bnmswick,  at  Fredericton,  is 
composed  of  three  classes, — freshman,  junior,  and 
senior.  The  university  confers  the  decrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mon Law,  and  Doctor  of  Common  Law.  llie  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.  D.)  is  strictly  honor- 
ary. The  Mount  Allison  Weeleyan  College  and 
Academies  in  Sackville,  belong  to  the  Methodist 
Church,  but  are  also  extensively  patronized  by 
students  from  other  denominations.  They  are 
the  result  of  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Chas.  F. 
Allison,  and  comprise  a  male  academy,  founded 
in  1842,  a  female  academy,  founded  in  1854,  and 
the  college,  founded  in  1862.  They  are  imder  a 
board  of  governors,  appointed  by  the  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 
The  college  has,  besides  its  regular  course,  a  liter- 
ary or  scientific  course^  from  which  Latin  and 
Greek  are  omitted.  A  faculty  of  theology  is 
also  connected  with  the  college,  which  confers  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  (^^onnected  with 
the  male  academy,  is  a  commercial  college,  which 
is  designed  to  insure  thorough  preparation  for 
college,  or  for  entrance  upon  a  course  of  special 
training  for  agricultural,  mechanical,  or  commer- 
cial purstdts,  or  of  specific  study  for  professional 
life.  In  the  female  academy,  there  are  two 
courses  of  study.  The  first  is  the  regular  course 
for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  while  the  other 
course  is  designed  for  those  who  prefer  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  classics,  the  modem  languages 
and  natural  science.  —  See  Marling,  Canada 
Edxicatianal  Directory  and  Yearbook  for  1876, 
LovELL,  Directory  (f  British  North  America 
(1873). 

NEW  CASTLE  COLLEGE,  at  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  was  established  in  1872,  and  chartered  in 
1875.  It  is  non-sectarian,  and  admits  both  sexes. 
It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees.  The  college  has 
a  preparatory,  a  classical,  a  scientific,  a  com- 
mercial, a  telegraphic,  a  musical,  an  art,  and  a 
normal  department.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  15  in- 
structors and  325  students,  of  whom  121  were  in 
the  preparatory  and  coUegiate  departments.  John 
B.  Steeves,  A.  B.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  island  of  North 
America,  belonging  to  Great  Britain;  area,  40,200 
square  miles;  popmation,  in  1874, 161,381.  New- 
foundland is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
by  the  Northmen,  about  the  year  1,000.  It  was 
rediscovered  by  the  Cabots,  in  1497,  and  has  re- 
mained with  the  British  crown  ever  since.  The 
first  governor  was  appointed  in  1728,  and  the 
first  legislative  assembly  met  in  173^.  It  is  the 
only  part  of  British  North  America  not  yet  in- 
corporated in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
public-school  system  is  based  on  the  denomina- 
tional principle,  and  was  re-organized  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1876.  According  to  this  law, 
each  denomination  represented  on  the  island  is 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  school  money.  In  those 


districts  in    which  a  particular  d^KmiiDaticni 
forms  a  m^ority  of  the  inhabitants,  the  governor 
appoints  a  board  of  education  of  from  5  to  7 
members  of  that  denomination,  lliese  boards  may 
establish  schools  in  their  respective  districts,  make 
rules  for  their  government,  and  appro{Hiate  all 
moneys  granted  to  such  districts.  A  proportionate 
amount  of  the  government  grant  must  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  denomination  forming  a  minority 
in  any  district    A  certain  fee  must  be  paid  by 
each  child  to  the  teacher.  The  governor  appoints 
three  superintendents  of  education, — cme  f(»>the 
Church  of  England  schools,  one  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  and  one  for   the   Methodkt 
schools,  who  supervise  and  inspect  the  schook  of 
their  respective  denominations.    The  Church  of 
England   and  Methodist  superintendents   also, 
every  year,  alternately,  inspect  the  other  Prot- 
estant board  schools,  belonging  to  the  Pre^- 
terians  and  Congregationalists.  The  superintend- 
ents are  required  to  visit  annually,  if  poasible,  all 
the  schools  and  training  institutions  of  their 
respective  denominations,  and  carefully  examine 
into  their  condition.    They  must  present  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  schools  under  their  charse, 
with  the  statistics  of  such  schools,  and  detaikd 
accounts  of  income  and  expenditure.    They  are 
also  required  to  give  such  advice  as  they  may 
deem  proper  to  teachers  and  boards  of  education, 
to  do  all  m  their  power  to  carry  out  a  uniforiD 
system  of  education,  and,  by  public  addresses  or 
otherwiae,  to  improye  the  character  imd  effidency 
of  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  to  pitHnote  the 
establishment  of  other  public  schools  in  destitnte 
localities.  There  are  two  hi^er  grammar  scLoqIs, 
in   Harbor    Grace    and    Carbonear,    governed 
by  their  own  boards  of  education.  There  are  also 
four  academies  in  St.  John's,  belonging  respect^ 
ively  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  tl^  Chnidi 
of  England,  the  Methodists,  and  other  ProteBtant 
denominations.  The  governor  appoints  for  eadi  of 
these  a  boaid  of  directors  of  seven  or  nine  mem- 
bers, llie  Roman  Catholic  and  Church  of  England 
academies  are  connected  with  collegiate  institu- 
tions belonging  to  those  denominations — ^the  fb^ 
mer,  with  Bonaventure  College,  the  latter,  with 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Institute.  Pupil  teadh 
ers  are  trained  in  these  academies,  who.  upon  com- 
pleting their  studies,  are  bound  to  teadi  a  sped* 
ned  time  in  the  public  schools.     Candidates  for 
the  position  of  teacher  must  be  at  least  16  yens 
old,  and,  must  have  either  been  pupil  teadieis, 
or  must  have  been  trained  in  some  normal  or 
training  school  abroad,  or  miist  have  served  u 
teachers  for  at  least  two  years.    In  1874,  there 
were  157  Protestant  schools,  with  7,805  pnpife, 
and  136  Roman  Catholic  schools,  with  5,792 
pupils.    Besides  these,  there  were  7  comm^rial 
schools,  with  502  pupilfi^  aiid  13  convent  sdiook. 
with  1,965  pupils.  Tne  inspectors  of  the  Churdi 
of  England  ana  Methodist  schools,  in  their  joint  re- 
port of  Dec.,  1875,  deplore  that,  "notwithstanding 
the  large  amounts  which  have  been  granted  by 
the  le^ature  for  educational  purposes,  many 
large  communities,  especially  in  Notre  Dame  Bay 
and  Trinity  Bay,  have  been  hitiierto  witboat 
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.schools,  and  the  youth  growing  up  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  are  unable  to  read  and  write." 
In  most  of  the  schools  which  they  visited,  "read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  have  been  the  only 
•  subjects  taught,  even  in  some  of  the  largest  settle- 
ments; and,  in  most  cases,  the  attainments  of  the 
scholars  have  not  been  very  satisfactory." — See 
The  Educaiion  Act^  1876;  Lovell,  Gaz^ieer  of 
Briiish  North  America  (Montreal,  1873);  and 
the  official  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  (f  ochoois. 
NBW  HAMPSHIBE,  one  of  the  thirteen 
•original  states  of  the  American  Union,  was  the 
third  in  the  order  of  settlement.  It  ranks  among 
the  smallest  states  in  regard  to  area,  containing 
only  9,392  sq.  m.    Its  population,  in  1870,  was 
318300,  of  whom  580  were  colored  persons,  and 
23,  Indians. 

JSducational  History, — It  was  the  prevailing 
custom  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, like  those  of  Massachusetts,  to  make  im- 
mediate provision  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting- 
house, and  of  a  school-house  beside  it  Iklany  of 
the  immigrants,  especially  the  Scotch-Irish  set- 
tlers of  Londonderry  and  vicinity,  had  received 
a  ^ood  elementary  education.  Having  been  united 
with  Massachusetts,  in  1641,  it  became  subject  to 
the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  province 
in  1642.    (See  Massachusetts.)    The  nrst  act 
of  the  government  of  New  Hampshire,  in  regard 
to  schools,  after  it  became  a  separate'  provmce, 
in  1680,  was  passed  in  1693.     Tnis  law  required 
the  selectmen,  in  the  respective  towns,  to  raise 
money,  *'by  equal   rate  and  assessment,  upon 
the  inhabitants,"  for  the  support  of  schools.    In 
1719,  a  law  was  passed,  which  was  almost  an 
exact  copy  of  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1647, 
with  an  amendment  increasing  the  penalty  to 
£20.  The  original  constitution  of  the  state  made 
it  the  special  duty  of  '^the  legislators  and  magis- 
trates to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and 
the    sciences,  and  all  seminaries  and   public 
schools."    An  act  of  the  state  legislature,  in 
1789,  established  the   rate  of   assessment  for 
'School  purposes,  and  provided  for  the  examination 
of  teadiers.    In  1805,  towns  were  authorized  to 
form  school-districts ;  and,  three  years  later,  the 
system  of  town  superintendence  was  established 
Vfj  law,  every  town  being  required  to  appoint  a 
superintending  school  committee,  whose  duty  was 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  public  sdiools.    In  1 807, 
the  rate  of  school  assessment  was  increased;  and, 
in  1818,  was  fixed  at  990;    in  1840,  it  was 
raised  to  9100 ;  and  by  further  change,  in  1870, 
to  $350,  for  eadi  dollar  of  the  apportionment  for 
state  taxes.    Provision  was  made  for  a  state  lit- 
erary fund  in  1821,  which  was  created  from  the 
income  arising  from  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  upon  the  capital  of  all  banking  corporations 
in  the  state.    In  1827,  the  school  law  was  re- 
vised, and  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  It 
recognized  the  office  of  a  superintending  school 
committee  in  each  of  the  several  towns,  who 
were  reauired  to  examine  and  license  teachers, 
visit  and  inspect  schools,  select  school  books,  etc. 
District  or  prudential  committees  were  chosen, 
who  constituted  the  legal  agency  to  hire  teach- 


ers, and  to  havs  the  care  of  the  school  proberty. 
In  1846,  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  teachers'  institutes 
in  each  county,  which  continued  in  force,  wiUi 
little  interruption,  until  1 874,  when  the  law  was 
repealed.  A  stringent,  law,  made  more  effective 
by  further  legislation,  was  enacted  in  1848,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  public  instruction  to 
children  engaged  as  factory  operatives.  Another 
important  act  of  that  year  established  the  office 
of  state  commissioner  of  common  schools.  This 
office  was  modified  four  years  later,  and  a  state 
board  of  education  was  established,  to  consist  of 
a  commissioner  of  schools  for  each  ooimty ;  and, 
in  1867,  a  further  change  took  place,  creating 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
the  governor  and  the  council  with  the  superintend- 
ent to  constitute  the  board  of  education.  In 
1874,  the  state  board  was  abolished,  and  the  duties 
of  the  superintendent  were  somewhat  enlarged. 
In  1870,  a  law  was  enacted,  establishing  a  state 
normal  school ;  and  another  act,  in  the  same 
year,  required  that  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  15  yean,  unless  excused  by  reason  of 
ill  health,  should  attend  a  public  school  or  receive 
private  instruction,  at  least  12  weeks  annually. 
An  act  of  1872  ordained  that  "female  citizens  of 
adult  age  may  hold  the  office,  and  dischaige  the 
duties  of  prudential  committee  in  any  district,  or 
of  superintending  school  committee."  The  sUite 
school  (fffkers  have  been  as  foUows:  Q)  Ckmimis- 
sioners  qf  common  schoolSy — Charles  B.  Haddock, 
D.  D.,  1846—7 ;  and  Richaid  8.  Rust,  1847—50.  • 
(2)  Secretaries  of  board  of  county  commissioners: 
the  office  of  state  commissioner  was  succeeded, 
in  1850,  by  the  board  of  county  conunissioners 
of  common  schools,  who  organized  annually, 
electing  a  chairman  and  a  secretair,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  board,  and  pre- 
pared the  report  to  the  state.  The  successive 
secretaries  were,  John  S.  Woodman,  A.  M., 
1850—51;  Hall  Roberts,  A.  M.,  1851—4;  Rev. 
King  S.  Hall,  1854 — 5 ;  Jonathan  Jenney,  A.M., 
1856—7;  James  W.  Patterson,  A.M.,  1857—61; 
William  D.  Knapp,  1861—2;  John  Wingate, 
Jr.,  A.  M.,  1862 — 3 ;  Rev.  Roger  M.  Saigent, 
A.M.,  1863—4;  Rev.  Charies  A.  Downs,  1864— 5; 
George  W.  Gate,  1865—6 ;  Rev.  R.  M.  Sargent 
(second  term),  1866^7.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  existence  of  this  office,  the  cause  of 
education  made  considerable  progress,  in  effectiiu^ 
which  the  teachers'  institutes,  conducted  with 
great  ability  and  efficiency,  were  an  important 
auxiliary.  The  annual  reports  of  the  first  five 
secretaries  are  especially  reterred  to  as  documents 
of  permanent  value.  (3)  State  superintendents: 
in  1867,  the  office  of  commissioner  was  abolished, 
and  that  of  state  superintendent  of  pubUc  in- 
struction was  instituted,  which  has  been  filled  by 
the  following  persons:  Amos  Hadley,  A.M.,  1867 
—9 ;  Rev.  Anthony  C.  Hardy,  1869—71;  John 
W.  Simonds,  A.  M.,  1871—3 ;  Daniel  Q.  Beede, 
who  held  office  for  only  six  months,  when  Mr. 
Simonds  was  re-appointed,  and  is  still  in  office 
(1876). — The  teachers'  institutes,  suspended  for 
a  few  years,  were  revived  during  Mr.  Hadley's 
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term,  and  were  contmued  under  Supt.  Hardy 
and  during  the  first  term  of  Supt.  Simonds  ;  but 
during  Supt.  Beede's  term   (July,  1874)    they 
were  aboliBued. — Many  interesting  changes  have 
occurred  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  state.  For  the  first  century  and 
a  half,  the  teachers  were  almost  ezdusiyely  males; 
and  the  school-masters  employed  were  well  edu- 
cated,   lliey  were  characterized  b^  inflexible 
severity  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  ;  and 
flogging  was  a  common  practice.    The  metiiods 
of  instruction  employed  were  mechanical,  and 
the  text-books  cruae;  among  the  latter,  the  most 
noted  were  the  Columbian  Oratory  ihid  American 
PreceptoTf    the    English    Reader,    Dillworth's 
Speller y  and  Webster's  SpeUing-Bookt  with  Da- 
toll's  or  Pike's  Ariihmetic,  In  1758,  the  town  of 
Newton  made  provision  for  employing  "school- 
dames"  ;  but  the  school-mistress  was  not  recog- 
nized by  the  laws  of  the  state  till  1808.  In  then: 
infancy,  and  on  accoimt  of  poverty,  many  towns 
were  compelled  to  hire  female  teadiers,  but  the 
prevailing  ideas  were  against  that  practice.    The 
legal  quidification  of  the  mistress  was  limited, 
by  an  act  passed  in  1808,  "to  teaching  the  various 
sounds  and  powers  of  the  letters  of  the  EngUsh 
language,  reading,  writing,  and  English  gram- 
mar." Masters  were  further  required,  by  the  same 
law,  to  teach  "arithmetic,  geography,  and  such 
other  branches  as  may  be  necessary  to  teach  in 
an  En^sh  school."  After  the  Revolution,  many 
foreipi  emiffrantB  became  school-masters,  and  so 
continued  for  several  years,  often  performing 
excellent  service.    The  wages  of  masters,  previ- 
ous to  the  present  century,  varied  from  ^  to  ^10 
per  month,  with  board,  which  was  usually  "given" 
by  the  families  who  patronized  the  school.    The 
mistress  received  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
and  a  half  per  week,  with  board.  For  about  two 
hundred  years,  the  division  of  towns  into  school- 
districts  was  unknown,  the  situation  of  the  school 
depending  upon  the  location  of  the  population, 
not  upon  any  territorial  limit.  The  teacner  went 
from  one  section  of  the  town  to  another,  holding 
a  school  wherever  pupils  could  be  found ;  and 
when  the  people  required  the  services  of  more 
than  one  teacher,  they  were  divided  into  classes, 
or  "squadrons."    Although,  in  1805,  the  towns 
were  empowered  to  form  school-districts,  the 
work  of  subdivision  was  not  completed  until 
1843,  when  an  act  peremptorily  ordered  it.   For 
a  time  the  district  system  worked  well ;  but,  in 
1870,  ihQ  legislature  passed  a  permiasory  act, 
authorizing  any  town  to  abolisn  the  division 
into  schom-districts,  and  to  organize  the  whole 
town  as  a  single  district.    This  act  has  been 
adopted  in  several  of  the  towns.    A  compulsory 
attendance  law,  passed  in  June,  1871,  went  into 
operation  July  14.,  the  same  year. 

School  System.  —  The  state  superintendent  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  public-school  system. 
With  limited  powers  and  means,  he  is  expected 
to  "guide  and  direct  the  interests  of  popular 
education."  He  prepares  and  distributes  the 
school  registers  and  blanks  for  statistical  reports; 
and  is  required  to  make  a  report  to  the  general 


court,  containing  an  ''abstract  of  the  retnniB  of 
school  committees,"  a  "detailed  report  of  his  own 
doing3,  and  the  condition  and  progress  of  popu- 
lar education  in  the  state."  Eaxm  town  has  a 
superintending  school  ccnnmiUee,  chosen  by  the 
people  "  in  such  manner,  for  such  terms,  with 
such  title,  and  such  powers  relating  tb  sdioois. 
as  they  may  think  proper."  These  committees 
are  required  to  examine  and  license  teachoB. 
visit  and  inspect  schools,  select  school  books,  and 
report  in  writing  upon  the  ccmdition  of  the 
schools,  at  the  annual  town  meeting.  They  may 
also,  when  necesssry,  withdraw  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, and  dismiss  teachers  and  scholan.  No 
teacher  can  receive  pay  from  the  treasurer  who 
cannot  produce  a  certificate  of  license  from  tbe 
committee.  Teachers  of  common  schods  Dinst 
be  examined  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  Engiyi 
grammar,  arithmetic,  uhI  the  dements  of  geog- 
raphy and  history,  and  in  other  branches  usual- 
ly taught  in  these  schools.  The  school  committee 
may  prescribe  for  any  school,  when,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  may  be  proper,  the  study  of  surreyiog, 
geometry,  algebra,  book-keeping,  philosophy, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  and  ph^o]ogy,or  aoj 
of  them,  and  other  suitable  studies ;  uid  teach- 
ers, proposing  to  teach  in  such  schools,  must  be 
examined  in  those  branches.  Applicants  bedd- 
ing certificates  of  graduation  from  the  state  nor 
mal  school,  may  teach  in  the  puUic  scbook 
without  further  examination,  in  those  bimodieft 
which  are  covered  by  such  certificates.  The 
cities  of  Concord,  Dover,  Manchester,  Nashua, 
Keene,  and  Portsmouth  have  each  a  city  svper- 
intendent  qf  public  i?tstruciion.  In  each  d^tiict, 
there  is  a  prudential  committee,  chosen  at  the 
annual  meeting,  whose  duties  are  to  empk)f  aod 
pay  teachers,  and  have  the  care  and  safe-keepii^ 
of  the  school  property  of  the  district.  A  number 
of  the  memb^  of  both  superintending  and  pru- 
dential committees  are  women.  The  seledmeo 
in  each  town,  and  the  assessors  of  each  city  are 
required,  in  April  of  each  year,  to  make  an  enu- 
meration of  the  children  of  each  sex  betweoi  the 
ages  of  5  and  15  years,  in  their  req)ectiTe  towns 
and  cities,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  school 
committee  of  the  town  or  dty. 

School  Revenue. — ^The  public  schools,  free  to 
all  attending  them,  draw  their  support  finom  three 
sources ;  namely,  taxation,  the  state  literaiy  fond, 
and  the  income  from  local  funds.  Towns  are  re- 
quired to  raise  by  taxation  at  least  $350  foreadi 
dollar  of  the  apportionment  to  the  town  lor 
the  state  tax.  Towns  and  districts  are  authcv^ 
ized  to  raise  by  vote  larger  sums  for  tbe  snppoft 
of  schools ;  and  towns  are  authorized  to  a|^ 
priate  monev  from  the  tax  on  railroads.  The  as- 
expended  balance  of  the  tax  upon  dqgs  is  devoted 
to  the  support  of  schools,  at  the  expiration  of 
every  two  years.  The  state  literary  fund  is  dih 
bursed  to  the  towns  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  scholars  attending  the  schools.  The  inoome 
from  local  funds  arises  from  the  interest  od  the 
donations  of  individuals  to  towns  and  scfaool- 
districts,  the  original  gifts  of  "school  lots,"  and 
the  contributions  of  individuals  in  order  to  jio- 
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long  the  schools.  The  moneys  received  from  town 
taxes  and  the  literary  fund  are  disbursed  to  the 
sevetal  districts  in  proportion  to  their  valuation, 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  town  may  deter- 
mine. The  revenue  from  the  tax  on  dogs  is  di- 
vided equally  among  the  districts.  The  various 
amounts  derived  from  local  funds  are  expended 
agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  gift. 

Educational  Condition. — ^llie  whole  number 
of  organized  school-districts  in  the  state,  in  1876, 
was  2,102;  of  districts  formed  under  a  special  act, 
31.  The  total  number  of  schools  was  2,498 ;  the 
ntimber  of  graded  schools,  458,  of  which  18  were 
town  high  schools,  and  21  district  high  schools. 
The  number  of  school-houses  was  2,223.  The 
amount  of  school  revenue  for  the  year  1875  was 
as  follows : 

Raised  by  town  taxes $465,186 

Raised  by  districttaxes 71,600 

Literary  fond 24,600 

Local  funds 32,340 

Railroad  tox 6,781 

Dog  tax  and  contributions 15,460 

Other  sooroes 37.741 

Total $662,714 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  teachers'  salaries $450,440 

"    new  boildings 110,709 

**    permanent  repairs. 31,880 

'*    miscellaneons  expenses 75,017 

Total $668,046 

The  following  are  the  principal  additional 
items  of  school  skUisHcs  for  the  year  ending 
March  14.,  1876*: 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages 

of  6  and  16  (April,  1876),  males,      37,314 

females,  34.008 

Total 71,322 

Nomber  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  (1876). . .  66,699 
"     of  those  enrolled  pursuing  higher  branches   4,982 

Average  daily  attendance 48,857 

Number  of  pupils  attending  academies  and 

select  schools 4,982 

Average  length  of  the  public-school  vear.  18.75  weeks 

Nomber  of  teachers  employed,  males 555 

**  "  •*  females. . . .  3.107 

Total 3,662 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers,  males $41.93 

"  "  •*  "       females.  ...$25.72 

• 

Normal  Instruction, — ^The  state  normal  school, 
established  by  a  legislative  enactment,  in  1871, 
is  located  at  Plymouth.  Two  courses  of  study 
are  provided,  extending  over  one  year  and  two 
years,  respectively.  Certificates  of  graduation 
from  these  courses  entitle  the  holders  to  teach, 
the  former  for  a  term  of  three  years,  ike  latter 
for  five  years.  The  school  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  and  taught  by  a  principal  and  4  as- 
sistants. Teachers'  institutes  were  formerly  held 
in  the  different  towns  ;  but,  in  1874,  they  were 
abolished  by  state  law.  Supt.  Simonds,  in  his 
annual  report  for  1875,  strongly  reconmiends 
the  general  court  "to  appropriate  a  sum  for  the 
proper  expenses  of  teachers*  institutes  to  be  held 
onder  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  at  times  and  places  approved 
by  the  governor  of  the  state." 

Secondary  Instruction, — This  grade  of  instruc- 
tion is  represented  chiefly  by  the  academies  and 


I  public  high  schools.  The  former  are  usually  in- 
corporate. The  necessary  buildingr.  and  appur^ 
tenances  have  been  furnished  by  individual  liber- 
ality ;  but  the  schools  are  sustained  by  the  tui- 
tion fees  received  from  students,  and  the  income 
from  endowments.  Phillips  Academy,  at  Ex- 
eter, chartered  1781,  was  tne  first  established  in 
the  state;  but  academies  were  chartered  and 
opened  at  Ipswich,  Chesterfield,  Al^nson,  and 
Gilmanton  oefore  the  close  of  the  last  century  ; 
and,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  present  century, 
academies  were  estaolished  in  nearly  all  the  lai^r 
towns  of  the  state.  Many  of  these  have  bwn 
displaced  by  the  higher  jgrades  of  public  schools. 
Ihmn^  the  year  1876,  t&  number  of  academies 
in  active  operation  was  47,  several  of  which  are 
permanently  endowed  with  commodious  build- 
mcs,  and  supplied  with  excellent  instructors  and 
all  the  necessary  appliances  for  efficient  work. 
PhiUips  Academy,  at  Exeter,  and  St.  Paul's 
School,  at  Concord,  for  males  exclusively,  are 
devoted  to  the  work  of  fitting  their  students  for 
college ;  the  other  academies  are  open  to  pupils 
of  either  sex,  and  furnish  the  means  of  a  com- 
mon, higher  English,  classical,  and  ornamental 
education.  The  Adams  Female  Academy,  at 
East  Deny,  the  first  incorporated  school  of  its 
class  in  New  England,  Tilden  Seminary,  at 
West  Lebanon,  and  the  Robinson  Female  bemi* 
nary,  at  Exeter,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
education  of  females.  The  number  of  high 
schools  proper,  maintained  at  public  expense,  is 
39,  including  19  town  high  schools,  and  20  dis- 
trict high  schools.  The  report  of  the  state  super- 
intendent for  1876  enumerated  86  hich  schools, 
seminaries,  academies,  etc.,  affording  higher  in- 
struction to  5,418  pupils.  Several  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  classical  or  preparatory  schools ;  and 
there  is  one  business  college,  at  Manchester,  hav- 
ing 286  male  students,  and  90  female  students. 
Denominational  and  Parochial  Schools. — Sev- 
eral of  the  academies  are  fostered  by  distinctive 
religious  denominations,  prominent  among  which 
may  be  named,  Kimball  Union  Academy,  at 
Meriden,  Gilmanton  Academy,  and  Pinkerton 
Academy,  at  Derry,  which  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Congregationalists ;  the  New  Hampton 
Conference  Seminary  and  Female  College,  at  Til- 
ton,  under  the  Methodists ;  the  New  Hampton 
literary  Institution,  under  the  Freewill  Baptists; 
the  New  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion, under  the  Baptists ;  and,  St.  Paul's  School, 
at  Concord,  imder  the  Episcopalians.  In  the  city 
of  Manchester,  the  Roman  Catholics  support 
parochial  schools  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. These  schools  are  graded.  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
Academy  is  designed  for  the  higher  education  of 
females. 

Superior  Instruction  j  etc. — Dartmouth  College 
(q.  v.),  at  Hanover,  "the  pride  of  the  state,"  is 
the  sole  representative  of  this  grade  of  instruc- 
tion. In  1796,  a  medical  department  was  organ- 
ized; and,  more  recently  (1852),  scientific  schools 

j  (Chandler  Scientific  Department),  besides  which 
there  is  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering, 
oiganized  in  1870,  and  the  New  Hamp^ure  Coi 
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lese  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  estab- 
lished by  the  l^islature,  in  1866,  on  the  bams  of 
the  congressional  land  CTant,  and  as  a  depart- 
ment of  Dartmouth  Colfege. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association^  incorporated 
in  1854,  was  designed  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 
and  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  education. 
During  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  it  held 
two  meetings  annually,  in  the  spring  and  in  the 
fall,  in  different  sections  of  the  state ;  but,  later, 
only  one  annual  meeting  has  been  held.  Many 
of  the  most  important  measures  connected  witn 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  state  have  ema- 
nated from  its  discussions ;  such  as  the  creation 
of  the  office  of  state  superintendent,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  state  normal  school,  etc.  For  a  few 
years,  the  association  maintained  a  state  journal 
of  education.      

NEW  JEBSET,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  the  first  settle- 
ment in  which  by  Europeans  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made,  about  1618,  at  Bemn,  oy  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam. 
Its  area  is  8,320  sq.  m.;  and  its  population,  in 
1870,  was  906,096,  of  whom  30,658  were  colored, 
16  Indians,  and  15  Chinese. 

Educaiional  History,  —  The  history  of  the 
school  system  in  New  Jersey  begins  just  one 
hundred  years  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  Presbyterians  and  Congregation- 
alists,  who  were  the  earliest  immigrants  under 
English  authority,  came  to  this  province  bring- 
ing preachers  and  school-teachers  with  them. 
By  the  side  of  the  log  church,  the  primitive 
school-house  was  erected;  and  schools,  superrised 
and  supported  by  the  church  authorities,  were 
estabUsned  in  the  early  settlements  of  Newark, 
Woodbridge,  Elizabeth,  Middletown,  Freehold, 
Shrewsbury,  Piscataway,  Perth  Amboy,  and 
Other  places  in  East  New  Jersey.  The  pioneers 
in  West  New  Jersey  were  Quakers.  To  them 
the  school-house  was  scarcely  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  church  or  meeting-house,  and  both 
were  usually  under  the  same  roof.  The  earliest 
record  of  any  action  of  a  public  nature  for  ^e 
establishment  of  schools  is  dated  November  21., 
1676,  when  the  people  of  the  town  of  Newark 
resolved  at  town  meeting,  "  that  the  town's  men 
have  liberty  to  see  if  they  can  find  a  competent 
nimnber  of  schoUars,  and  accommodations  for  a 
school -master."  "The  town's  men"  found  the 
"competent  number  of  schollars",  accordingly, 
and  made  partial  arrangements  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  ^'school-master."  Further  instructions 
were  given  at  the  next  town  meeting,  in  the 
form  of  the  following  resolution:  "The  town  hath 
consented  that  the  town's  men  should  perfect  the 
bargain  with  the  school-master  for  this  year, 
upon  condition  that  he  will  come  for  this  year, 
and  do  his  faithful,  honest,  and  true  endeavor 
to  teach  t^e  children  or  servants  of  those  who 
have  subscribed,  the  reading  and  writing  of  En- 
glish, and  also  of  arithmetick  if  they  desire  it,  as 
much  as  they  are  capable  to  learn,  and  he  ca- 
pable to  teach  them,  within  the  compass  of  this 
year ;  nowise  hindering  but  that  he  may  make 


what  bargain  he  please  with  those  as  have  not 
subscribed."    From  tins  date,  the  peo^e  of  ^ 
town  of  Newark  never  failed  to  provide  for  the 
schooling  of  their  children.    The  superior  daims 
of  the  church,  however,  were  reoosoized;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  order  given  in  town 
meeting,  September  28.,  1714 :  "ftdered  by  v(rte 
that  ye  old  floor  in  ye  meetinff  house  shoidd  be 
made  use  of  for  ye  making  a  floor  in  ye  school- 
house  in  the  middle  of  ye  town."    In  March, 
1689,  the  town  people  of  Woodbridge  resolved, 
''that  James  Fullerton  should  be  entertained  as 
school-master;"  and,  in  1694,  we  are  informed 
that  John  Brown  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of 
£24  sterling  to  keep  a  free  school  for  the  next 
year.  In  1 701 ,  the  people  of  Woodbridge  farther 
resolved  that  a  piece  of  land,  "about  10  rods," 
be  allowed  for  a  school-house, "provided  it  did 
not  prejudice  the  hi^way."    A&  early  as  1667, 
George  Pox  advised  nis  brethren  in  New  Jerny 
to  esSiblish  boarding-schools,  "  that  3roiing  men 
of  genius,  in  low  circumstances,  may  be  famished 
wim  means  to  procure  requisite  eaucation,''  and 
the  Shackelweu  school  was  opened  about  this 
time, "  for  the  teaching  of  whatsoever  thing? 
were  civil  and  useful  in  creation."    In  1683,  an 
island  in  the  Delaware,  opposite  the  settiemeiit 
of  Burlington  was  set  apfurt  for  educational  pa^ 
poses,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  rent  <»-  sale 
of  which  was  reserved  for  the  educaticm  dL 
children  in  the  adjoining  settlements.    The  in- 
come of  the  fund  uius  derived  is  still  used  to  as- 
sist the  cause  of  education  by  the  schod  offioers 
of  the  present  city  of  Burlii^^n.    This  was  Uie 
first  scnool  fund  established  m  the  province,  and, 
it  is  believed,  in  America.    The  firat  schod  law 
of  the  state  was  enacted  by  the  general  aasemUv 
of  East  New  Jersey,  at  Perth  Amboy,  on  ^  12ta 
of  October,  1 693.    It  reads  as  foUows :  "Where- 
as the  cultivating  of  learning  and  good  mannen 
tends  greatly  to  the  good  aind  benefit  of  man- 
kind,  which  hath  hitherto  been  much  neglected 
within  this  province,  Be  it,  therefore,  encutedhj 
the  governor,  councdl,  and  deputies  in  eenenl 
assembly  now  met  and  assembled,  and  oy  the 
authorify  of  the  same,  that  the  inhabituitB  of 
any  town  within  this  province  shall  and  may, 
by  warrant  from  a  justice  of  peace  of  that  county, 
when  they  think  fit  and  conv^ent,  meet  to- 
gether and  make  choice  of  three  more  men  of 
said  town,  to  make  a  rate  for  the  salary  and  main- 
tenance of  a  school-master  within  the  said  town, 
for  so  long  time  as  they  think  fit ;  and  the  con- 
sent and  agreement  of  the  major  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  town  shall  bind  and  obli^ 
the  remaining  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
town  to  sati£^  and  pay  their  shares  and  Im»o^ 
tion  of  the  said  rate;  and,  in  case  of  rerosal  or 
non-payment,  distress  to  be  made  upon  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  such  person  or  persons  so  refus- 
ing or  not  paying,  by  the  constable  of  the  said 
town,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  a  justioe  of 
the  peace  of  that  ooun^,  and  the  dis&ess  so  to 
be  sold  at  public  vendue,  and  t^e  ovnphis,  if 
any  be  after  payment  of  the  said  rate  and  chai^ 
ges,  to  be  returned  to  the  owner."   In  1695,  this 
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act  -was  amended,  providing  that  three  men 
should  be  chosen  yearly  in  each  separate  town 
to  have  "power  to  appoint  the  most  convenient 
place  or  places  where  the  school  shall  be  kept, 
that  as  near  as  may  be  the  whole  inhabitants 
may  have  ihe  benefit  thereof."  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law,  schools  were  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  province,  whenever  a  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  desired  them.  The  first  step  to- 
wfurd  the  establishment  of  a  state  school  fund 
was  the  passage  of  an  act,  on  the  9th  of  Febroary, 

1816,  which  directed  the  treasurer  to  invest  in 
the  public  6  per  cent  stocks  of  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  $15,000,  which  arose  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  funded  debt,  and  from  the  dividends 
of  the  stocks  held  by  the  state  in  the  Trenton 
Bank,  and,  at  the  end  of  every  year  to  invest  the 
interest  on  the  canital  in  the  same  manner.  This 
sum  was  increased  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in 

1817.  In  1 818,  the  governor,  the  vice-president  of 
councils,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  the  attor- 
ney-general, and  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
w^th  were  appointed  "  trustees  for  the  control 
and  management  of  the  fund  for  the  support  of 
free  schoou."    The  whole  amount  of  the  fund 
was  then  increased  to  the  sum  of  $113,2.S8.78. 
In  1820,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  inhab- 
itants   of    any  township  to  raise  by  taxation 
money  for  the  education  of  paupers  and  tho 
children  of  such  poor  parents  residing  in  the 
township  as  are,  in  the  judnnent  of  the  township 
committee,  unable  to  pay  lor  schooling  the  same. 
This  was  the  first  ^neral  act  which  authorized 
the  townshi][)  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of 
schools.  The  idea  that  the  money  raised  under  this 
law  was  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
paupers  and  poor  children  only,  became  general 
at  this  time,  and  remained  a  feature  of  all  school 
enactments  in  the  state  till  the  year  1838.     In 
1824,  the  legislature  provided  that  one-tenth  of 
all  the  state  taxes  should  every  year  be  added  to 
the  school  fund;  and,  four  years  later,  the  people 
were  authorized  to  raise  funds  in  town  meetings, 
to  erect  or  repair  school-houses.     In  1828,  a 
"central  committee"  on  education  was  appointed 
by  a  convention  held  at  Trenton,  to  canvass  tho 
state  and  collect  statistics  from  eveiy  county; 
and  committees  were  appointed  in  the  several 
counties,  and  in  the  majority  of  townships,  to 
aid  the  central  committee.    A  summing  up  of 
the  reports  of  these  committees  revealed  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  in  the 
state  were  without  schooling  of  any  kind.    One 
of  the  county  reporte  made  at  that  time  was  re- 
markable from  tne  fact  that  in  it  was  embodied 
the  idea  of  a  normal  school.    Among  other  sug- 
gestions, the  chairman  of  the  Essex  county  com- 
mittee said  :  "I  very  much  wish  that  some  plan 
of  improvement  may  be  attempted  to  raise  the 
tone  of  feeling  respecting  our  common  schools. 
I  have  thought  of  no  plan  better  than  to  estab- 
lish a  high  school  for  the  sole  purpose  of  educat- 
ing young  men  for  teachers."    The  result  of  the 
labors  of  this  "central  committee"  was  an  awak- 
ened public  interest,  which  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  Bcnool  law  of  1829  —  the  first  comprehensive 


and  practical  school  enactment  of  the  state  l^is- 
lature.  This  provided  for  an  annual  appropri^ 
ation  of  $20,000,  to  be  apportioned  for  school 
purposes  among  the  several  counties  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  each.  It 
also  provided  for  the  election  of  school  commit- 
tees m  each  township,  who  were  required  to  di- 
vide the  township  into  convenient  school-districts, 
to  examine  and  license  teachers,  to  visit  and  in- 
spect the  schools  at  least  once  every  six  months, 
and  to  make  a  report  of  their  condition,  which 
report  was  read  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  and 
was  then  sent  to  the  governor  to  be  laid  before 
the  legislature.  They  were  also  empowered  to 
call  annual  district  meetings,  at  which  three 
trustees  were  chosen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
vide suitable  school-houses,  and  to  determine 
how  many  months  during  the  year  the  schools 
should  be  kept  open.  Tney  also  prepared  a  list 
of  children  in  the  district  between  the  a^  of  4 
and  16  years,  which  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  public  money.  In  1831 ,  the 
act  of  1829  was  repealed,  and  a  new  law  enacted, 
the  most  important  features  of  which  were  that 
the  state  appropriation  should  be  applied,  to  the 
education  of  poor  children  exclusively,  and  that 
the  public  money,  which  had  before  bieen  paid  to 
the  trustees  of  the  school-districts,  should  now 
be  paid  to  the  several  schools  in  the  township, 
whether  they  were  public,  private,  or  parochi^. 
This  latter  change  was  made  in  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
state,  under  whose  auspices  schools  had  been 
established  throughout  tne  state.  By  this  law, 
also,  district  boundary  Hues  were  abolished,  and 
teachers  were  not  re(][uired  to  be  examined.  In 
1838,  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  school  system 
was  so  general  that  a  convention  was  called  to 
re-organize  it.  This  convention  assembled  at 
Trenton,  on  the  16th  of  January,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  issue  an  address  to  the  people. 
The  result  of  this  spirited  action  was,  that  the 
legislature,  thoroughly  informed  of  the  temper 
of  the  people,  repealed  the  pernicious  act  of 
1831,  and  re-enacted  a  law,  which  contained,  in 
an  improved  form,  all  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  act  of  1829.  The  state  appropriation  was 
increased  to  $30,000 ;  district  boundaries  were 
restored;  money  was  appropriated  to  districts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  exclusively ; 
and  townships  were  required  to  raise  bv  taxation, 
for  school  purposes,  a  sum  equal  to  double  the 
amount  received  from  the  stete.  The  minimum 
age  of  school  children  was  changed  from  4  years 
to  5;  and  a  board  of  examiners  for  each  county 
was  created,  with  authority  to  examine  teachers 
and  to  issue  coimty  certificates.  No  reference  was 
made  to  pauper  or  poor  children.  In  1845,  a 
supplementary  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
trustees  of  the  school  fund  to  appoint  a  state 
superintendent  of  public  schools  for  the  counties 
of  Essex  and  Passaic ;  but  other  counties  mi^ht, 
at  any  time,  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
by  resolution  of  the  board  of  freeholders.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  superintendent  was  not 
extended  over  the  whole  state  till  1846.   In  that 
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year,  all  previous  school  enactments  were  re- 
pealed ;  and  a  comprehensive  law,  including  the 
most  important  features  of  the  repealed  acts, 
with  several  new  provisions,  was  enacted.  This 
law  remained  in  force  till  1867.  Its  distinctive 
feature  was  the  creation  of  township  superintend- 
ents, who  were  required,  in  addition  to  other 
duties,  to  visit  the  schools  once  every  quarter, 
and  to  make  a  report  of  their  condition  to  liie 
state  superintendent.  In  1851,  the  annual  appro- 
priation was  increased  to  $40,000.  llie  act  of  that 
year  provided,  also,  that  the  public  money  should 
oe  apportioned  to  the  counties  in  the  ratio  of 
their  population,  and  to  the  townships  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  18  years ;  and  no  township  was  allowed 
to  raise  by  taxation,  for  school  purposes,  more 
than  33  annually  for  each  child  of  school  age. 
In  1854,  teachers'  institutes  were  established  by 
law,  and  $100  was  annually  appropriated  to  each 
institute.  The  following  year,  the  legislature 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  for  each  school  in  the  state;  and,  the 
next  year,  for  a  copy  of  lippinoott's  Gazetteer. 
In  1850,  the  normal  school  was  established.  In 
1858,  the  annual  appropriation  was  increased  to 
$80,000.  The  state  board  of  education  was  es- 
tablished in  1866.  It  consisted  of  the  govcnior, 
attorney-general,  comptroller,  secretary  of  state, 
president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and 
the  treasurer  and  trustees  of  the  normal  school. 
In  1867,  the  act  of  1846  and  its  amendments 
were  repealed,  and  the  law  now  in  force  was  en- 
acted. In  1871,  all  the  public  schools  of  the  state 
were  made  free ;  and,  in  1874,  a  compulsory 
school  law  was  enacted,  by  which  every  person 
having  charge  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
13  years  is  required  to  see  that  such  child  has, 
at  least,  twelve  weeks'  schooling  in  each  year,  six 
weeks  of  which  must  be  consecutive.  The  state 
superintendents  have  been:  T.  F.  King,  1845 — 52; 
J.  H.  PhiUips,  1852— 60;  F. W.  Ricord,  1860—64; 
C.  M.  Harrison,  1864 — 6 ;  and  Ellis  A.  Apgar, 
from  1866  to  the  present  time  (1876). 

School  System. — ^llie  sicUe  hoard  of  education 
is  intrusted  with  liie  educational  interests  of  the 
state.  It  is  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  attomey-i^neral,  comptroller,  president 
of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  assembly,  treasurer 
of  the  state  normal  school,  and  the  trustees  of 
the  same,  at  present  14  in  number.  This  board 
exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools, 
appoints  county  superintendents,  prescribes  rules 
for  holding  teachers'  institutes,  and  makes  an 
annual  report  to  the  legislature.  It  appoints,  also, 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction^ 
who  is,  ex  officio,  its  secretary.  Ilis  term  of  office 
is  3  years.  He  is  required  to  have  his  office  in 
the  state  house,  to  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  the  schools,  and  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  state  board.  County  superintendents  are 
required  to  examine  teachers  and  grant  certifi- 
cates«  to  apportion  the  school  money,  and  to  per- 
form the  other  duties  usuaUy  devolving  upon 
such  officers.  In  addition  to  the  certificates 
granted  by  county  superintendents,  a  state  board 


of  examiners^  conrfsting  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent and  the  prindpu  of  the  normal  sdiool, 
is  authorized  to  grant  certificates  valid  in  any 
part  of  the  state.  ComUy  hoards  of  extmin- 
ers^composed  of  the  county  superintendent  ind 
3  associates  chosen  by  him,  and  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  boards  of  education,  also 
grant  teachers'  certificates  valid,  respectively,  in 
we  counties  and  cities  where  issued.  Tottnship 
hoards  are  composed  of  the  district  trustees  of 
each  township,  and  meet  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  county  superintendents  deasnate. 
for  the  purpose  of  con^tation  ¥nth  the  latter 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  schools.  Eacb 
city  m  the  state  constitutes  one  schocd-district; 
but,  in  the  oountiy,  a  district  usually  compraa 
only  the  territory  and  inhabitants  neoessaiy  to 
support  one  school. — The  schools  are  suppoded 
mainly  by  a  direct  state  appropriation,  whdk 
amounts  to  about  $1 ,300,000  annually.  This  som 
is  raised  by  a  tax  of  2  mills  on  eveir  dollar  of 
the  property  of  the  state.  In  case  the  amount 
thus  derived  from  the  state,  however,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  miuntain  the  schools  nine  months  in 
the  year,  the  townships  are  still  authorized  to  vote 
school  money ;  and  the  money  needed  for  build- 
ing and  repairi^  school-houses  is  still  raised  b^ 
district  tax.  The  amount  of  the  permanent 
school  fund  was  largely  increased,  in  1871,  by  a 
gift  from  the  state  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  and 
rent  of  all  riparian  lands  between  high  and  hw 
water  mark — a  sum  the  future  value  of  which 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  $5,000,000 
to  $10,000,000.  A  free  library  system  exists  in 
the  public  schools,  and  state  aid  is  extended  to 
such  districts  as  raise  money  for  the  purpoee. 
Nearly  400  free-school  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  this  way.  The  school  age  is  from  5  to 
18  years.  Corporal  pimishment,  and  all  religious 
exercises,  except  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the 
saying  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  are  forbidden. 

Educational  Condition.  —  The  number  of 
school-districts,  in  1876,  was  1,368  ;  the  number 
of  school  buildings,  1,532  ;  of  school  departments 
imder  the  charge  of  one  teacher  each,  3,046. 

The  school  revenue  for  the  year  1876  was : 

Two  mill  tox  ftom  the  state. $1,225,462.19 

Additional  state  appropria- 
tion, including  income  irom 
permanent  fund 100,000.00 

Townsliip  school  tax 26,548.60 

Interest  of  surplus  revenue.        30,523.54 

District  and  city  tax  for 
teachers'  salaries 324,988.34 

District  and  city  tax  for 
buildings  and  repairs....      407,767.70 

Total  appropriated  for  school  purposes.. 12,116,390.^ 
Total  value  of  school   property $6,449,518.00 

School  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  3U 

1876: 

Number  of  children  of  school  apje  in  the  state  314^ 

"       "        "        enrolled  iu  public  schools  \%^^ 

Average  attendance  in  public  schools ^^^^ 

Number  attending  private  schools *!»** 

Number  of  teachers,  males 978 

"         «*       "         females 2,306 

Total 3,384 

Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers. . .    I65-^ 

**  female  teachers. .    $37.39 
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Normal    Instruction,  —  Besides    the   state 
normal  school  at  Trenton,  normal  schools  or 
<;la88es  have  been  established  at  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  Paterson,  and  in  some  other  cities  of  the 
state.  The  state  normal  school,  with  its  adjuncts, 
the  model  school,  and  the  Famum  preparatory 
school,  at  Beverly,  constitutes  the  special  means 
employed  by  the  state  for  the   education    of 
teachers.    The  normal  school  is  supported  partly 
by  an  annual  appropriation  of  ^20,000.     The 
course  of  instruction  occupies  3  years.  Graduates 
from  the  advanced  course  receive  state  certificates 
of  the  second  grade,  valid  for  7  years ;  graduates 
from  the  elementary  course  receive  certificates 
of  the  third  ^rade,  valid  for  5  years.    These 
^certificates  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state,  without  further  ex- 
amination.   The  number  of  the  former  class,  in 
1B75,  was  28  ;  of  Uie  latter,  14.    The  Famum 
preparatory  school  receives  aid  from  the  state, 
and  serves  as  a  stepping-stone    to    the    state 
normal  school.   The  students  from  its  normal 
department  receive  no  diplomas,  and  are  not 
authorized  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  without 
examination. 

Secondary  Instruction. — High  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  public-school  system  have  been 
established  in  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Paterson, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Trenton.  Besides  the 
high  schools  and  academies,  secondary  instruction 
is  given  at  many  of  the  private  schools  and 
seminaries  in  the  state.  Three  business  colleges 
exist  in  the  state,  one  each  at  Trenton,  Newark, 
and  Elizabeth.  Two  of  them,  in  1874,  reported 
10  instructors  and  353  students. 

PrivatCy  Denmninationalj  and  Parochial 
Schools. — The  number  of  non-fiectarian  private 
schools  is  240 ;  of  denominational  schools,  106. 
SujjeHor  Inslructian. — The  colleges  of  the 
state,  exclusive  of  those  for  females,  are  the 
following: 


NAME 

Location 

When 
found- 
ed 

1            =^ 

Denomi- 
nation 

Bariington  Ck)llege 

College  of  New  Jersey, . . . 
Rutsers  CoUeae 

Burlington 
Princeton 
N.  Brunswick 

1846 
1748 
1771 

P.  £piB. 

PresD. 

Reform. 

Seton  Hall  College 

So.  Orange      1  1866 

R.  0. 

There  are  five  colleges  for  the  superior  in- 
struction of  women :  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burling- 
ton ;  Trinity  HaU,  Beverly;  Bordentown  Female 
College  ;  Ivy  Hall.  Bridgeton ;  and  the  Penning- 
ton Seminary  and  Femaue  Collegiate  Institute. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction. — 
The  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton. 
It  provides  two  courses  of  study,  and  confers 
degrees  expressive  of  proficiency  in  each.  Nearly 
8600.000  have  been  expended  on  this  school,  its 
name  indicating  the  pnncipal  contributor.  The 
scientific  school  of  Rutgers  College,  endowed 
principally  by  the  sale  of  agricultural  land  scrip, 
to  the  amount  of  $116,000,  has  been  constituted 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  the  coll^ii^  for  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.  It  has  a  course 
in  chemistry  and  agriculture,  and  one  in  civil 


engineering  and  mechanics.  Connected  with  the 
former,  is  a  model  farm,  on  which  the  claims  of 
different  systems  are  put  to  a  practical  test.  State 
students,  to  the  number  of  40,  are  admitted  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents, and  are  instructed  free  of  chaiqge.  The 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Hoboken,  was 
founded  by  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  by  a  gift  of  land, 
and  $650,000  for  buildings  and  endowment.  It 
was  opened  in  1871  as  a  school  for  special  scien- 
tific training,  but  provides  instruction  in  other 
branches  as  well.  Connected  with  it  is  a  high 
school,  which  is  designed  as  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  the  Institute.  The  uitter  has  extensive 
collections,  and  a  library  of  5,000  volumes.  Its 
course  is  4  years,  on  the  completion  of  which  it 
confers  degrees.  The  theological  seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  is  substantially  a  department 
of  Rut^rs  Colle^,  and  is  the  principal  training 
school  m  the  United  States  for  ministers  of  that 
denomination.  In  1874 — 5,  it  reported  4  pro- 
fessors and  39  students.  The  theological  semi- 
nary of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Princeton 
was  organized  in  1812,  and  has  a  4  years'  course 
for  graduates  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  or 
for  othera  who  have  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion. In  1874,  it  had  7  instructors  and  9 7  students. 
The  German  Theological  School  at  Bloomfield 
was  founded  in  1869,  by  the  Presbyterians,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  Uerman- speaking  in- 
structors for  the  lame  and  rapidly  increasing 
German  population  ot  the  United  States.  It  has 
a  theological,  and  an  academic  department,  the 
principal  study  in  the  latter  being  the  German 
language.  In  1874 — 5,  it  had  5  instructors  and 
24  students.  The  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Madison,  was  opened  in  1867  bjr  a  fund  of 
8250,000,  given  by  Daniel  Drew  for  its  establish- 
ment, to  which  additions  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  made,  making  a  total  of  nearly 
$1,000,000.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  bishops  of  which 
are,  ex  officio,  menibers  of  its  board  of  supervision. 
The  grounds  are  95  acres  in  extent.  There  are 
3  seminary  buildings,  besides  professors'  resi- 
dences, and  a  library  containing  12,000  volumes. 
The  introductory  course  is  2  years;  the  regular,  3. 
To  the  latter,  only  college  graduates  are  ad- 
mitted. In  1 874 — 5,  it  reported  9  instructors, 
9  lecturers,  and  127  students. 

Special  Instntctian. — No  provision  has  thus 
far  (1876)  been  made  by  the  state  for  the  in- 
struction of  deaf-mutes,  blind,  or  feeble-minded 
persons;  but  about  $40,000  is  annually  expended 
by  the  state  for  their  care  in  the  institutions  of 
other  states.  Their  number,  according  to  an  in- 
quiry instituted  by  the  legislature  in  1873,  was 
500  deaf-mutes,  600  blind,  and  more  than  1,000 
feeble-minded. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  was 
established  at  Trenton  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
in  1871,  "for  the  reformation  of  girls  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  16  years."  In  1874,  there  were 
19  inmates.  The  State  Reform  School  was 
opened  at  Jamesburg,  in  1867.  The  institution 
is  rather  reformatory  than  penal,  and,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  moral  training,  provides  intellectual  in- 
struction in  elemental  branches.  In  1874,  the 
total  number  of  its  inmates  was  298;  the  average 
attendance,  184. 

NEW  JERSEY,   College    of   (popularly 
called  Princeton  College), at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  New  York,  which  then  included  New 
Jersey  under  its  jurisdiction,  was  opened  in  May, 
1747,  at  Elizabethtown  (now  Elizabeth)  and  the 
same  year  was  removed  to  Newark,  whence  it 
was  transferred  to  Princeton,  in  1757,  upon  the 
completion  of  a  college  edifice,  which  at  the 
su^estion  of  €k)v.  Belcher  was  named  Nassau 
HaU,  ''to  the  immortal  memory  of  the  glorious 
King  William  HI.,  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Nassau."    From  this  circumstance  the  college 
itself  is  often  called  Nassau  Hall.    It  obtained  a 
charter  in  1746,  and  a  more  liberal  one  in  1748. 
The  college  buildings,  including  a  library,  gym- 
nasium, observatory,  society  hiQls,  and  the  presi- 
dent's house,  besides  various  college  halls,  are 
mostly  of  stone,  and  occupy  a  well-shaded  cam- 
pus on  the  main  street  of  the  town.    The  con- 
tributions to  the  college  within  the  last  eight 
years  amount  to  91,500,000.    The  college  and 
society  libraries  contain  about  55,000  viSumes. 
The  institution  comprises  an  academic  depart- 
ment and  the  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science 
(opened  in  1873),  and  has  a  preparatory  school 
connected  with  it.    In   the   academic  depart- 
ment, all  the  studies  of  the  freshman  and  the 
sophomore  year  are  required ;  in  the  junior  and 
the  senior  year,  a  considerable  range  of  elective 
studies  is  provided.     The  School  of  Science  has 
two  regular  courses,  one  of  two  years,  for  grad- 
uates of  colleges,  on  the  completion  of  which  the 
dcm-ee  of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred,  and  the 
other  of  four  years,  for  others,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
is  conferred.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  academic 
department  is  S75per  annum  ;  in  the  School  of 
Science,  3120.     There  are  several  prizes  and 
scholarships  obtainable  by  deserving  students. 
Six  fellowships  have  been  established,  four  of 
which  yield  $600  each,  the  other  two  yielding 
$250  each.    These  are  open  for  competition  to 
members  of  the  graduating  class  who  intend  to 
pursue  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year.    In 
1876,  there  were  18  professors,  6  other  instruct- 
ors, and  483  students  (438  in  the  academic  de- 
partment, and  45  in  the  School  of  Science). 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  about  4,850, 
of  whom  nearly  2,750  survive.     The  presidents 
of  the  college  have  been  as  foUows :   Kev.  Jon- 
athan Dickinson,  May  to  Oct.,  1747  ;  Rev.  Aaron 
Burr,  1748 — 57  ;  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Jan. 
to  March,  1758 ;  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,1759— 61; 
Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  1761— 6;   Rev.  Dr.  John 
Witherspoon,  1768—94 ;  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stan- 
hope   Smith,  1795—1812;    Rev.    Dr.    Ashbel 
Green,  1812 — 22  ;   Rev.  Dr.  James  Camahan, 
1823—54 ;  Rev.  Dr.  John  Maclean,  1854—68 ; 
Rev.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  from  1868. 

NEW  JEBTJSAUIM,  Societies  of  the, 
the  name  assumed  by  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 


tions of  the  followers  of  Swedenborg,  the  Swedish 
theoeophist,  who  died  in  1772.  Swedenborg  him- 
self did  not  make  any  provisions  for  oiganizuog 
his  followers  into  an  independent  religious  body, 
and  the  first  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  was 
not  formed  until  1788,  when  Robert  Hindmanh 
and  others  established  public  worship  in  London. 
At  present,  there  is  a  general  conference  of  the 
New  Church  in  England,  with  about  4,000  mem- 
bers, and  another  in  the  United  States,  which,  in 
1875,  had  about  5,000  members.  There  are,  be- 
sides, a  number  of  independent  sodeties  in  the 
United  States  and  on  the  continent  of  Eunme, 
with  an  aggregate  of  about  1,000  members,  llie 
^neral  conference  in  the  United  States  founded, 
m  1866,  a  theological  sdiool  at  Waltham,  Mas- 
sachusetts; but  no  term  was  held  in  the  year 
1875 — 6,  as  no  students  applied  for  admingon. 
A  college  under  the  control  of  the  Clmrdi  was 
chartered,  in  1850,  and  organized,  in  1851,  at 
Urbana,  Ohio ;  and,  in  1874,  it  had  14  studentB. 
There  is  also  a  school  under  the  contnd  of  the 
general  conference  of  England.  Sunday-scfaoob 
are  connected  with  nearly  all  the  societies,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  En^and. 

KEW  MEXICO,  one  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  first  made  known  to  Euro- 
peans, about  1537  ,by  the  visit  of  a  Spanish  expedi- 
diton  under  Alvar  Nunez.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1848,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war,  and  was  oiganized  as  a  territoiy  in  1850. 
Its  area  is  121,201  sq.  m.;  its  population,  in  1670. 
was  91,874,  of  whom  90,393  were  whites ;  172 
colored  persons;  and  1,309,  non-tribal  Indiam. 

Educational  HiaUny,  —  Provision  was  first 
made  for  giving  elemental^  instruction  to  the 
youth  of  the  province  of  ^ew  Mexico  in  1822. 
Owing  to  the  sparsely  settled  condition  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  peons,  or  serfs, 
not  included  within  the  privileges  of  the  ad^ 
constituted  a  minority  of  tne  inhabitants  in  the 
country  districts,  the  operation  of  the  law  was 
confined  to  the  cities  and  towns.    The  salaries 
of  the  teachers  were  small,  those  in  the  capital 
being  paid  by  appropriations  from  the  pohlie 
treasury ;  while  those  in  the  country  were  paid, 
by  the  district  officers,  from  money  taken  either 
from  the  general  treasury,  or  derived  from  local 
taxation.     Under  this  system,  no  permanent  in- 
stitution of  learning  was  founded.  In  1852«  how- 
ever, the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Lidit  wag 
established  at  Santa  Febythe  Sisters  of  Loretto; 
and,  from  an  experimental  beginning,  with  7 
boarders  and  a  few  other  scholars,  it  has  now 
become  firmly  established  as  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, with  an  influence  which  nas  not  only  led 
to  the  establishment  of  branch  schools  under  its 
own  direction,  but  to  the  foundation  of  other 
independent  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  te^ 
ritory.    In  1855,  and  again  in  1861,  attempti 
were  made  by  the  legislature  to  organize  a  system 
of  public  schools  by  general  taxation;  bat  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  people  was  opposed  to 
the  measure,  and  the  laws  were  repealed.    No 
other  school  law  was  enacted  till  1871—2.  In 
that  year,  the  assembly  passed  an  act,  which 
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ratified  by  the  people  at  the  polls,  and,  which, 
^with  slifi^ht  modifications,  iu  1873 — 4,  is  the  pres- 
ent pubuo-school  law  of  the  territory.  In  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor, in  1875,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  coun- 
cil, proposing  a  nonnsectarian  system  of  public- 
school  education,  but  it  was  defeated  m  the 
house  by  a  vote  of  14  to  10. 

School  System, — The  school  law  provides  that 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state  shall  be  in- 
trusted to  local  boards  of  supervisors  and  direct- 
ctrs  qf  the  public  schools,  to  be  elected  for  two 
years,  in  each  county,  respectively.  These  boards 
consist  of  three  members  each,  with  the  probate 
judge  of  the  county,  who  is  president,  ex  officio, 
rhey  have  the  entire  control  of  tK6  'schoois  and 
of  the  school  funds,  each  member  receiving  for 
his  services  S3  a  day.    The  want  of  uniform- 
ity, thus  engendered,  in  the  administration  of 
the  schools,  has  been  a  serious  cause  of  com- 
plaint. The  area,  however,  over  which  each  board 
exercises  supervision  being  limited,  the  existence 
of  any  other  officers  is  rendered  unnecessary.  The 
territorial  superintendenty  an  officer  created  in 
1873 — 4,  receives  the  annual  reports  from  the 
local  boards,  and  transmits  them  to  the  governor. 
He  is,  also,  territorial  librarian,  ex  officio.    The 
school  fund  consists  of  25  per  cent  of  the  tax  on 
property,  81  poll  tax  for  every  male  citizen  above 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  any  surplus,  of  more 
than  $500,  in  the  treasury  of  any  county,  after 
paving  the  current  expenses  of  such  county. 

The  public  schools  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  teaching  of  elementary  branches. 
Owing  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Mexicans,  and  its  almost 
exclusive  possession,  till  very  recently,  by  them 
or  their  descendants,  Spanish  is  the  language 
spoken  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  The 
control  of  the  schools,  also,  being  entirely  local, 
that  language  has  been  introduced  into  them,  in 
some  cases  exclusively,  and  in  others  jointly  with 
the  English  language.  The  Catholic  religion, 
also,  is,  for  the  same  reason,  generally  taught  in 
them.  The  legal  school  ace  is  between  7  and 
18  ^ears.  The  secretary  of  the  territory  is  the 
acting  superintendent  oi  public  instruction.  W. 
Q.  Ritch  has  been  the  secretary  since  1873. 

Educaiionnl  Condition. — The  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  territory,  reported  in  1875, 
was  138,  of  which  97  were  for  boys ;  8,  for  girls; 
and  33,  mixed.  Some,  however,  were  not  re- 
ported. English  and  Spanish  were  taught  in  38 
schools;  Spanish  alone,  m  86;  and  English  alone, 
in  7.  The  revenue  for  the  support  of  9ie  schools, 
derived  from  the  sources  above  mentioned, 
amounted,  in  1875,  to  $25,473.46.  The  principal 
items  of  school  statistics  are  the  following: 

Nomber  of  pupils  in  attendance 5,151 

"     "   teachers,  males 132 

"      "  "        females 16 

Total 147 

Averaffe  number  of  months  schools  were  kept. .    6.6 
Ezpendltnres  for  teachers' wages. .  $15,432 
"        **    rent  and  books. .      1,800 
"        '*    other  purposes. .      1,657 

Total $18,889 


Average  teachers'  wages  per  month $16.58 

Namber  of  public  schools  supported  out  of 
the  school  fund,  but  controlled  by  re- 
ligious societies 10 

Private  and  Parochial  Schools. — Under  this 
head  must  be  classed  all  the  convent  and  mis- 
sion schools  and  academies,  and  many  private 
schools.  Of  these,  12  are  Roman  Catholic,  6  for 
boys  and  6  for  girls;  8  Protestant,  for  both  sexes; 
exclusive  of  13  non-sectarian  schools,  including 
7  Pueblo  Indian  schools,  in  which  there  were 
enroUed,  at  the  close  of  1875,  242  pupils;  and  of 
this  number,  180  were  in  daily  attendance  during 
the  winter  months,  and  about  one-half  that  num- 
ber during  the  summer  months,  llie  number  of 
scholars  able  to  read  and  write  was  47,  and  15 
loould  work  in  the^first  four  rules  of  arithmetic ; 
while  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
geography  were  all  successfimy  taught  in  En- 
ghfin.  But  few  of  the  children,  however,  imder- 
stand  English  to  any  extent.  Of  the  Protestant 
schools,  4  are  Methodist  Episcopal  31  ission  schools. 
Only  3,  in  all  this  number,  teach  the  higher 
branches.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils,  in  all 
these  schools,  in  1875,  was  1,259;  the  number  of 
male  teachers,  41 ;  female  teachers,  40.  The  average 
number  of  months  the  schools  were  kept  was  9.4. 
Many  of  these  schools  receive  a  yearly  donation 
from  the  public-school  fund. 

No  special  prolusion  has  been  made  for  supe- 
rior instruction.  Of  the  schools  above  refeired 
to,  3  give  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  in- 
cluding I^tin.  The  want  of  a  uniform  public- 
school  system  in  the  territory  has  long  been  felt, 
and  has  been  a  subject  of  consideration  by  its 
governors  and  many  of  its  leading  men.  The 
present  school  law,  though  faulty  in  many  re- 
spects, is  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  decided  step 
in  advance  of  the  position  taken  as  late  even 
as  1861,  when  a  public-school  law  was  voted 
down  almost  unanimously.  "AVhile  the  parochial 
schools,"  says  secretary  Rich,  "are,  without  doubt, 
the  best  schools  we  have  had  in  New  Mexico^ 
there  is  rather  more  than  a  suspicion  that  the 
advocates  and  supporters  of  some  of  them  have 
a  special  interest  m  paralyzing  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  schools,  and  in  keeping  them  in  bad 
repute,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  their  own 
superiority";  and. again, ''make  the  public-school 
system  of  New  Mexico  all  it  is  practicable  to  be 
made  at  this  time,  and  the  result  will  be  pre- 
paratory schools,  not  only  for  the  state,  but  for 
higher  education.  The  present  denominational 
schools  would  then,  tmder  the  free  push  of  these 
preparatory  schools,  be  forced,  like  the  sects  they 
represent,  to  stand  on  their  own  merits,  to  en- 
large and  liberalize  their  curriculum  of  study,, 
and  binish  up  their  diction  and  scholarship." 

NEW  ORLEANS,  the  capital  and  metrop- 
olis of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  nearly  co-exten- 
sive with  the  parish  of  Orleans.  It  was  first 
permanently  settled  in  1723,  under  the  French, 
who  held  possession  of  it  till  1769,  when  it 
passed  under  Spanish  rule,  and  so  continued  till 
1801,  when  the  French  regained  possession  of  it, 
but  ceded  it,  as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  to  the  United 
States,  in  1803. 
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EdficaHonal  HisUny, —  As  m^t  be  expected 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  city  was  founded, 
the  first  instruction  given  was  in  connection 
with  the  religious  establishments  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  earliest  school  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  which  was 
founded  by  the  French  government  in  1733,  and 
<:arried  on  in  the  same  place  till  1824,  when  it 
was  removed  to  its  present  location,  about  two 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  city.  It  was  a  semi- 
nary for  young  ladies,  and,  in  1845,  had  120 
pupils.  The  city,  during  all  the  early  years  of 
Its  existence,  had  no  pm)lic-school  system,  the 
instruction  of  children  and  youth  bein^  ffiven 
in  private  or  denominational  schools,  or  m  onari- 
table  institutions.  Of  schools  of  the  first  class, 
many  existed,  but  no  record  of  them  remains. 
In  1836,  the  Female  Orphan  A^lum  was 
opened  with  6  children.  In  1840,  more  extensive 
building  were  completed  for  it,  in  which  it  gave 
instruction  to  about  100  children.  Since  uien, 
an  average  of  145  have  been  annually  instructed 
there,  and,  at  a  suitable  age,  apprenticed.  In 
1845,  the  Carmelite  Convent,  which  was  oc- 
<nipied  by  nuns  of  that  order,  supported  two 
schools,  one  white,  the  other  free  colored.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Poydras  Female  Orphan 
Asylum  gave  instruction  to  120  children  an- 
nually. Other  institutions  of  the  kind,  which 
have  taken  a  greater  or  less  part  in  the  work  of 
education,  are  the  Male,  the  Catholic  Male,  and 
the  Milne  Orphan  Asylums — the  last  endowed 
by  Alexander  Milne,  in  1839.  Two  reading- 
rooms,  also,  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years. — I'he  first  decided  change  in  the  common- 
•school  system  was  in  1841,  the  city  being  divid- 
ed into  3  municipalities  and  containing,  at  that 
time,  about  103,000  inhabitants.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  184L,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  each  mimicipality  to  establish 
^hools,  each*  parish  being  controlled  by  a  board 
of  5  administrators,  who  reported  annually  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  The  2d  municipality 
selected  12  citizens  as  a  board  of  directors  of 
public  education,  granting  them  almost  unlimited 
powers.  They  employed  as  superintendent,  J. 
A.  Shaw,  who  was  thoroughly  acc^uainted  with 
the  New  England  system  of  public  schools,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  proposed  to  re-organize 
the  schools  of  New  Orleans.  Under  his  super- 
vision, the  schools  began  with  13  pupils,  and,  in 
2  years,  numbered  1,061  in  actual  attendance, 
with  an  enrollment  of  double  that  number.  These 
■efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  en- 
oouutered  strong  opposition,  at  first,  but  were 
attended  with  such  unqualified  success  as  ulti- 
mately to  secure  general  approbation.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  improvement,  also,  soon  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  municipality  in  which 
the  movement  had  its  origin.  In  the  3d  munici- 
pality, the  old  method  was  pursued  for  a  long 
time,  instn^ction  being  given  in  English,  French, 
and  Spanish;  but  here,  as  well  as  in  the  1st 
municipality,  the  improvement  in  school  organ- 
ization and  methods  gradually  made  progress, 
and,  in  1844,  the  system  throughout  the  city  had 


become  uniform.  By  the  state  constitutaon, 
then  recently  adopted,  the  establishment,  in  New 
Orleans,  of  a  college  to  be  called  the  University 
of  Louisiana  was  directed.  It  was  to  coosist  of 
four  faculties;  and  one  of  them,  that  of  medicine, 
was  immediately  opened.  The  Public  School 
Lyceum  and  Society  Library  was  oi^gauized  in 
1844.  The  object  was  to  provide  a  Ebrary  for 
the  youth  of  the  2d  municipality  by  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  the  public  school  children  and 
others.  The  officers  were  those  of  ihe  public 
schools,  with  the  addition  of  the  mayor,  recx>rder, 
and  aldermen  as  members,  ex  officio.  The  People's 
Lyceum  and  the  Young  Men  s  Literary  Associa- 
tion were  similar  institutions. 

School  System,  —  The  public  schools  of   the 
dty  are  governed  by  a  bouti  of  school  directorB 
consisting  of  twenty  members,  one  from  each 
representative  district,  one  additional  from  each 
municipal  district ;  the  administrator  of  finance 
of  the  the  city,  ex  o^^cio;  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  sixth  division,  ex  officio,  who  has  the 
right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote,  in  the  board.  The 
district  members  are  appointed  by  the  state 
board  of  education,  each  for  a  term  of  three 
vears,  one-third  of  the  number  retiring  annually. 
The  superintendent  of  the  sixth  division  is  the 
city  superintendent.  The  board  of  school  directors 
appoints  a  committee  on  teachers,  who,  with  the 
city  superintendent,  examine  applicants  for  em- 
ployment as  teachers.    Thus  tne  public-school 
system  of  the  city  is  under  state  control,  though 
supported  by  a  city  tax.     The  salaries  of  tea<3i- 
ers  vary  from  ^2,400  a  year  for  the  principal 
and  31,500  for  associate  teachers,  in  the  boys* 
high  school,  to  an  average  of  ^814  for  teachers 
of  a  lower  grade. — The  number  of  public  schools 
is  76,  including  a  central  high  school  for  boys,  2 
high  schools  for  girls,  and  73  schools  of  an  in- 
ferior grade.    The  course  of  instruction  in  the 
central  high  school  for  boys  embraces  Fjiglish 
studies,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  the  clas- 
sics,  French,  and  book-keeping;  that  of    the 
girls'  high  schools  is  similar,  wim  the  exception 
of  book-keeping  and  classics.  The  principal  items 
of  school  statistics  for  1875  are  as  follows : 

Xamber  of  children  of  school  age 70,093 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools 26,251 

Averai^e  daily  attendance 18,719 

Number  of  teachers,  males 33 

"      *♦         "        females .417 

Whole  number  of  teachers 4M 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes $373,847.99 

"    expenditures    "  '*        $460,128.83 

Average  salary  of  teachers  per  month $67.82 

Total  value  of  the  school  property $776,000.00 


^^._,  giving  employment    ,_     

Most  of  these  schools  are  attached  to  religious 
bodies,  and  the  great  majority  are  for  females. 
The  schools  for  colored  children,  both  public 
and  private,  are  separate ;  though  a  few  colored 
pupils  attend  the  schools  for  white  children. 
There  is  great  opposition  to  mixed  schools.  (For 
an  account  of  the  higher  educational  institutions 
of  New  Orleans,  see  Louisuna.) 
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The    objection  is  fre- 
•quently  made  to  the  character  of  the  instruction 
ordinarily  imparted  at  school,  that  it  has  little 
relation  to  the  concerns  of  daily  life,    lliis  want 
of   relation  sprung  originally  from  the  fact  that 
the   literary  class,  in  earlier  times,  was  a  class 
■apart,   having  only  slight  connection  with  the 
mass  of  people  who,  possessing  few  political  rights, 
^Rrere  unworthy  of  consideration.    The  instruc- 
tion given,  therefore,  was  purposely  of  a  kind  to 
^emphasize  theexclusivenessof  the  educated  class. 
Under  the  changed  political  conditions  of  our 
day,  however,  the  tendency  has  steadily  been  to 
-equalize  the  two  classes  in  intelligence —  to  lift 
up  the  masses  to  the  level  of  the  educated,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  bring  the  studies 
of  the  school  and  college  more  into  accordance 
with  the  daily  life  of  me  majority.    Traces  of 
the  original  ezclusiveneas  still  remain,  however, 
in  the  antiquated  and  unpractical  character  of  the 
instruction,  as  mentioned  above.     Almost  every 
youth,  on  entering  upon  the  business  of  life,  be- 
<x>mes  conscious  of  this  with  chagrin.  The  arith- 
metic that  he  studied,  for  instance,  seems  to  have 
little  application  to  the  concerns  of  daily  life;  the 
book-keeping  which  he  mastered  with  so  much 
difficulty,  seems  now,  at  this  later  date,  to  have 
been  filled  with  theoretical  cases  which  have  no 
parallels  iu  actual  experience;   even  the  geog- 
raphy, in  which  he  attained  such  proficiency, 
ha^  httle  place  in  his  daily  routine ;  while  algebra, 
geometry,  and  many  other  studies,  have  none  at 
All.    The  result  is  a  feeling  of  inferiority  when 
he  is  brought  into  contact  with  others  of  his  age 
whose  training  has  been  entirely  that  of  practi(^ 
life,  which  leads  him  to  suspect  that  his  time 
has  been  wasted.     Not  till    long    afterwards, 
perhaps,  does  he  recognize  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which   both  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  are  based,  are  the  same,  and  that  the 
ability  to  apply  these  principles  was  his  chief 
want.    The  feeUng  of  disappointment  referred 
to  might  have  been  entirely  removed,  if,  in  his 
instruction,  the  teacher    had    kept  constantly 
in  mind,  not  the  mental  discipline  alone,  but 
the  mental  discipline  and  the  adaptability  to  the 
affairs  of  life  of  the  knowledge  used  in  acquir- 
ing that  discipline.    One  of  the  most  useful  in- 
struments for  accomplishing  this  double  purpose 
is  the  newspaper.     The  arithmetic  which  is  now 
taught  by  the  use  of  unusual  and  improbable 
examples,  could  be  made  a  living  and  interest- 
ing thing,  by  the  use  of  problems  to  be  found 
in  its  pages,  which  introduce  the  actual  prices  of 
articles  in  daily  use.  Interest,  discount,  exchange, 
the  price  of  bonds  and  stocks,  could  be  made  so 
familiar  to  the  pupil  in  this  way,  that  the  change 
from  school  to  counting-house,  which  is  now  at- 
tended with  such  a  want  of  ease  and  so  much 
disappointment,  would  seem  but  the  continua- 
tion of  study  in  another  class. — Reading,  also,  if 
taught  from  the  newspaper,  would  familiarize 
the  pupil  with  the  terms  used  in  the  daily  con- 
versation of  professional  and  business  men;  and, 
through  the  reports  of  proceedings  in  every  fieki 
of  human  activity,  fresh  interest  could  be  aroused 


in  studies  already  taken  up,  while  attention  could 
profitably  be  called  to  those  which  are  ordin^ly 
pursued  in  more  advanced  courses;  and  a  partial 
preparation  for  them  could  thus  unconsciously  be 
made.  Thus  the  study  of  geography  would  receive 
increased  attention,  if  it  could  be  connected  with 
the  reports  of  the  interesting  events  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  which  are  daily  chronicled,  by  in- 
quiring into  the  position  on  the  map,  population, 
form  of  government,  etc,  of  the  different  coun- 
tries referred  to.  By  foUowing,  in  this  way,  the 
records  of  campaigns  and  battles,  a  knowledge 
of  the  topography  of  the  country  could  be 
obtained  almost  without  effort,  which  would  be 
easily  retained  in  the  memory  of  the  most  ap- 
athetic scholar ;  while  opportunity  could,  at  the 
same  time,  be  taken  for  digressions  into  its  history. 
Through  its  reports  of  strikes,  labor  troubles, 
and  co-operative  associations,  the  newspaper 
could  also  be  made  the  medium  for  inculcating, 
in  a  familiar  and  practical  way,  the  rudiments  of 
political  economy,  usually  so  dry  and  uninterest- 
mg;  while  the  accounts  of  great  engineering 
feats,  astronomical  discoveries,  exploring  expedi- 
tions, and  voyages  of  discoveiy,  would  be  more 
eagerly  listened  to,  if  the  pupil  were  made  to  un- 
derstand that  the  algebra,  geometry,  or  geography 
which  he  dail^  studies  has  an  intimate  and  funda- 
mental relation  to  them  all.  1'he  thought,  also, 
that  he  might  one  day  take  part  in  simikr  work, 
would  act  as  a  spur  to  renewed  exertion.  Any 
means  within  the  teacher's  reach  of  divesting 
the  studies  pursued  of  their  dry,  text-book  char- 
acter should  be  taken  advantage  of;  and  this  can- 
not be  done  in  any  way  so  easily  as  by  investing 
them  with  a  human  interest,  by  showing  that 
men  and  women  similar  to  those  with  whom  he 
daily  associates  are  the  actois  in  all  these  stir- 
ring events.  For  this  purpose,  hardly  any  medium 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  daily  paper.  The  ob- 
jections formerly  made  to  its  use,  that  some  of  the 
facts  were  unfit  for  youthful  minds  to  know,  and 
that  the  hasty  manner  in  which  they  were  re- 
ported rendered  their  accounts  not  only  worth- 
less as  models  but  iniurious,  are  no  longer  valid. 
To  the  first,  it  may  be  said  that  newspapers  are 
now  so  universally  read  that  pupils  can  hardly 
fail  to  see  them  or  hear  their  contents  discussed; 
and  to  the  second,  that  active  competition  hav- 
ing brought  into  the  employ  of  the  newspaper 
so  large  a  share  of  the  best  talent,  specimens  of 
composition  may  now  be  found  in  any  influen- 
tial paper,  not  only  unexceptionable  in  matter, 
but  worthy  of  imitation  for  lucid  statement  and 
grace  of  expression.  The  ability,  independence, 
and  rapidly-increasing  circulation  of  the  daily 
press  are  fast  constituting  it  a  powerful  educator; 
and,  in  countries  where  the  necessities  of  daily 
life  leave  little  time  for  that  higher  education 
which  demands  leisure  and  a  competency  for  its 
accomplishment,  a  double  purpose  would  be 
served  by  using  it  as  a  means  oi  instruction,  as 
not  only  giving  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
practical  ciuture,  but  also  habituating  them  to 
the  constant  use  of  the  newspaper  as,  perhaps, 
their  chief  source  of  intelligence. 
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KEW  TOBK,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  having  an  area  of 
47,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1870,  of  4,330,210,  of  whom  52,081 
were  colored  persons;  439,  Indians;  and  29, 
Chinese.  Of  tne  total  population,  the  number, 
10  years  old  and  upwara,  reported  as  unable  to 
read  was  163,601 ;  unable  to  write,  239,271.  Of 
the  latter,  168,569  were  foreign  bom.  According 
to  the  state  census  of  1875,  the  poptilation  was 
4,705,208. 

Educational  History. —  This  topic  will  be 
treated  under  the  following  heads :  (I)  The 
establishing  of  schools ;  (II)  The  mode  of  main- 
taining them ;  (III)  The  mode  of  supervising 
them ;  (IV)  Special  provisions  of  legislation. 

I.  The  Imtch,  by  whom  the  first  settlements 
were  made  in  the  state,  brouj^ht  with  them  the 
ideas  and  institutions  of  the  father-land,  among 
which  those  of  the  church  and  the  school  were 
not  the  least  prominent  As  early  as  1629,  the 
West  India  Company,  in  its  charter,  enacted 
that  the  patroons  and  colonists  should,  "  in  the 
speediest  manner,  endeavor  to  find  out  ways  and 
means "  whereby  they  might  supply  a  minister 
and  a  school-master.  This  is  the  first  official  act 
relating  to  public  education  in  the  state.  ITie 
first  r^ular  school-master  in  New  Amsterdam 
was  Adam  Roelantsen,  who  commenced  his 
school  in  1633,  and  continued  it  till  1639,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Jan  ComeUaBen,  and  he  by 
William  Vestius,  during  whose  administration 
of  this  school,  a  second  was  established,  in  1652. 
(See  New  York  Crrv.)  The  Company  and  the 
church  united  in  paying  for  the  services  of 
these  early  masters.  The  first  school  in  Brook- 
lyn was  established  in  1661.  (See  Brooklyn.) 
The  first  school  at  Flatbush  was  established  in 
1659,  under  Adrian  Hegeman ;  and  one  was 
opened  in  Newtown,  in  1661,  under  Richard 
Mills.  The  first  school-master  in  Albany  was 
Andries  Jansz,  in  1650.  In  1659,  a  Latin  school 
was  established  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  Alex- 
ander Carolus  Curtius  was  sent  out  by  the  Com- 
pany to  serve  as  rector,  with  permission  also  to 
practice  his  profession  as  physician.  His  services, 
particularly  in  regard  to  discipline,  were  not 
satisfactory,  and  he  was  superseded,  the  Rev. 
.^S^dius  Luyck  being  appointed  in  his  place, 
under  whom  the  school  flourished,  children  be- 
ing sent  thither  from  Virginia,  Fort  Orange,  and 
the  Delaware,  to  receive  a  classical  education. — 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  English  occupation,  the 
fundamental  idea  was  that  of  the  h^ee  school. 
The  proper  authorities  provided  a  certain  salary, 
and  the  school-master  was  bound  by  his  contract, 
to  the  limit  of  a  specified  number,  to  instruct 
his  pupils  free  of  tuition ;  and  so  faithful  and 
earnest  were  the  authorities  and  clergy,  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  final  surrender  to  the  English 
(1674),  schools  existed  in  almost  every  town  and 
village  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.  The 
branches  generally  taught  were  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  catechism  of  the  Dutch 
Church. — Private  schools  also  existed  during 
the  entire  period,  at  least  from  a  time  anterior 


to  1644;  but  no  one  was  allowed  to  teach  » 
school  without  permission  from  the  directo]>gi^ 
eral  and  council,  who  acted  in  conjunction  ^th 
the  church  authorities.    This  custom  was  after- 
ward foUowed  by  the  English,  who  substitated 
the  archbishop,  bishop,  or  ordinary,  in  idaoe  of 
the  minister  and  consistory.    The  En^ish,  on 
their  accession,  paid  no  great  attention  to  edn- 
cation,  for  obvious  reasons.     The  settlements 
were  all  Dutch.  The  prevailing  religion  was  that 
of  the  Church  of  Holland.    The  charter  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  America  gave  to  the 
minister,  and  the  elders  and  deacons  Sie  right  to 
*'  nominate  and  appoint  a  school-master."     Thtt 
charter  was  carefully  protected  in  the  articles  of 
surrender.    An  English  school-master  could  not 
be  placed  in  the  Dutch  school  without  the  coo- 
sent  of  the  consistory.    The  English  knew  of  ik> 
public  schools  except  those  in  connection  with 
the  church.    They  did,  however,  all  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  practicable.  The  very  next 
year  after  Stuyvesants  capitulation  (1665),  Got. 
Nicolls  licensed  John  Shute  to  open  an  Knglish 
school  in  Albany;   and  frequent  licenses  for 
private  schools,  at  various  places,  were  granted 
by  the  succeeding  governors.    In  1687,  a  Latin 
school  was  opened  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
under  the  sanction  of  the  English  government ; 
and,  in  1702,  an  act  was  p^sed  for  the  ^en- 
couragement of  a  grammar  free  school  in  the 
city  of  New  York,"  and  for  the  raising  annualhr 
of  £50  for  its  support  for  seven  years.     lliK 
school  does  not  seem  to  have  been  established 
previous  to  April,  1704,  when  Mr.  Geoi^  Muir- 
son  was  duly  licensed  by  Gov.  Combuiy  as  its 
master.     Combury  is  also  credited,  at  this  time, 
with  the  establishment  of  two  other   English 
schools  in  the  city.  Of  all  the  English  governors, 
he  was  the  most  zealous  and  aggressive  in  behalf 
of  the  English   Church   and    schools.      What 
Andros  and  Fletcher  would  fain  have  accom- 
plished legally,  or  by  persuasion,  he  boldly  at- 
tempted by  an  exercise  of  authority.    He  pro- 
hibited the  ministers  of  other  denominations^ 
and  school-masters,  from  officiating  without  his 
special  license.     The  Dutch  schools  on  Loz^ 
Island,  too  weak  or  too  timid  to  contest  the 
matter,  were  broken  up  by  him ;  but  the  Dutch 
church  in  New  York  stood  up  for  its  chartered 
rights,  and  called  and  settled  its  own  school- 
masters.   The  act  of  1702  expired  by  its  own 
limitation  in  1709,  and  was  not  renewed;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  legal  provision  for  schools 
of  any  kind  was  made  for  several  years.     Ck)m- 
bury  was  gone,  and  he  transmitted  to  none  of 
his  immediate  successors  any  of  his  misguided 
zeal.    In  1704,  the  Society  for  the  Prraagation 
of  the  (Tospel  established  a  school  at  Kye,  and 
employed  as  its  master,  Joseph  Geator.  In  1710,. 
the  society  established  Trinity  School  in  Ner 
York,  and  employed  William  Huddlestone  to 
teach  it,  who  served  until  1724,  at  a  salaiy,  first 
of  £10,  and  afterwards  of  £15;  for  which  be 
was  required  to  teach  40  pupils  free.  ITiis  school 
still  continues,  and  had  72  boys  on  its  founda* 
tion  in  1875.    It  appears  from  a  table  in  Pratt's 
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An^tcOs  <f  PuqHc  Education  (1872),  that  at  the 
-dose  of  the  colonial  period,  the  society  had  estalv 
liahed,  and  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  21 
«choola  in  7  counties.    The  standard  studies  in 
4ill  these  schools  were  similar  to  those  in  the 
Dutch  schools, — treading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
the  catechism  of  the  Knglish  Church.  In  1732,  an 
.act  was  passed,  '*  to  encourage  a  public  school  in 
the  city  of  New  York  for  teaching  Latin,  Greek, 
.and  mathematics."    This  school  was  free  for  20 
pupils,  of  whom  New  York   City  and  County 
were  entitled  to  ten,  Albany  County  to  two,  and 
^e  coupties  of  Dutchess,  lunss,  Orance,  Queens, 
KichoAond,  Suffolk,  Ulster,  and  Westchester  each 
to  one.     The  act  expired,  by  a  provision  con- 
tained in  it,  Dec.  1.,  1737 ;  but  was  extended, 
by  the   assembly  and  council  of  that  year,  to 
Dec.  1.,  1838.    Hon.  B.  F.  Butler  of  New  York, 
in  an  address  before  the  Albany  Institute,  in  1830, 
states  that  the  act  "was  not  afterwards  renewed; 
but  the  school  was  again  continued,  and  is  said 
to  have  proved  the  germ  of  Columbia  CoUege." 
This  is  very  probable,  since  the  establishment  of 
a  college  began  to  be  agitated  soon  after;  and 
an  act  was  passed,  in  1746,  for  raising  by  lottery 
£2,250  '*  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and 
toward  the  founding  of  a  college."     By  similar 
■acts,  this  had  increased,  in  1751,  to  £3,443,  and 
trustees  were  appointed  to  guard  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  embryo  institution.  The  trus- 
tees, in  1753,  invited  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson 
to  become  the  president  of  the  proposed  college, 
at  a  salary  of  £250,  with  the  assurance  mat 
Trinity  Church  would  make  a  prop^  addition 
thereto.    The  royal  charter  establishing  King's 
College,  bears  date  Oct  31.,  1754.    Its  functions 
were  suspended  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
•ence,  and  its  building  was  used  for  a  hospital. 
Eobert  R.  Livingston,  (Jouvemeur  Morris,  and 
-John  Jay,  were  among  its  early  graduates ;  and 
Alexander  Hamilton   was  one  of  its  students 
whose  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  opening 
.scenes  of  the  Revolution.     From  the  founding 
of  the  college  to  the  dose  of  the  colonial  perio<^ 
little  was  done  in  behalf  of  public  education. 
Immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  number 
•of  the  governors  of  Eling's   College,  being  so 
lessened  by  death  and  absence  as  to  require  the 
interposition  of  the  legislature,  an  act  was  passed 
in  1784,  investing  a  new  corporation,  under  the 
title  of  the  R^nts  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  all  the  rights,  fran- 
•chiaes,  privileges,  etc.,  vested  in  the  governors  of 
the  college  by  its  charter,  and  changing  its  name 
to  Columbia  College.    This  act  required  that  all 
the  estate  real  and  personal,  held  by  King's  Col- 
lese  by  virtue  of  its  charter,  should  be  applied 
solely  to  the  use  of  Columbia  CoUe^,  and  em- 
powered the  regents  to  hold  additional  estate, 
for  the  use  of  said  college,  to  the  amount  of  an 
annual  income  of  £3,500 ;  and,  **  for  iihe  further 
promotion  of  learning,"  to  hold  estates  real  and 
personal  to  the  annufd  amount  of  40,000  bushels 
of  wheat ;  "  to  found  schools  and  colleges  in  any 
part  of   the   state,"    which    colleges   properly 
founded  should  **  be  considered  as  composing  a 


part  of  the  said  university."  The  act  of  1784 
proving  unsatisfactory,  another  act  was  passed 
in  1787,  declaring  "  That  an  university  be  and  is 
hereby  instituted  within  this  state,  to  be  called 
and  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  **The  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York." 
This  act  reduced  the  number  of  regents,  re- 
manded Columbia  coU^  and  all  its  estates  to  a 
board  of  trustees,  contmued  the  power  to  hold 
proper^  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  income  of 
40,000  bushels  of  wheat,  granted  authority  to  in- 
corporate colleges,  continued  the  power  to  confer 
degrees,  repeated  the  provision  making  such  col- 
leges a  part  of  the  university,  made  provision  for 
the  incorporation  of  academies,  and  placed  both 
academies  and  colleges  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  regents  In  tins  year,  and  subse- 
quent to  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  first  two 
academies  were  incorporated,-  Clinton  Academy, 
at  East  Hampton,  and  Erasmus  Hall,  at  Flat- 
bush.  The  latter  is  still  in  existence. — In  1789, 
the  legislature  set  apart  certain  portions  of  the 
public  lands  for  gospel  and  school  purposes;  and, 
m  1793,  the  resents,  in  their  report,  recom- 
mended the  estabUshment  of  a  general  ^tem  of 
common  schools.  In  1795,  Governor  Chnton,  in 
his  message  to  the  legislature,  uiged  the  establish- 
ment of  common  schools  throughout  the  state. 
On  the  9th  of  April,  the  eame  year,  a  law  was 
passed  ''for  the  purpose  of  encoura^g  and 
maintaining  schools  in  the  several  cities  and 
towns  in  the  state,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state  shall  be  instructed 
in  the  English  langua^,  or  be  taught 
Enelish  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and 
such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most 
useful  and  necessary  to  complete  a  eood  English 
education;"  and  the  sum  of  $50,000  a  year,  for 
five  years,  was  appropriated  for  their  support 
In  1798,  the  returns  snowed  that  1,352  schools 
were  in  operation,  with  59,660  pupils.  In  1805, 
the  Free  School  Society,  afterwaras  the  Public 
School  Society,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
founded,  its  first  school  oeing  opened  in  1 806. 
(See  New  York  Crrr.)  The  first  act  contem- 
plating a  permanent  system  of  common  schools 
was  passed  in  1812.  The  foUowing  table  exhibita, 
by  decades,  the  progress  made,  under  this  and 
subsequent  laws,  in  the  establishing  of  schools. 


Year 


1815... 
1835... 
1835... 
1845... 
1855... 
1866... 
1875. . . 


Number  of 

No.  of  chil- 

Popubtion 

KhooU 

dren  of 

districts 

school  age 

1.035.910 

2,631 

176.449 

1.614,458 

7.642 

895.586 

2.174.517 

10.207 

688.898 

2.604.495 

11.018 

708,899 

3.466.212 

11.798 

1.214.118 

3.831.777 

11,780 

1.398,757 

4,706.208 

11,291 

1.583,064 

No.  of 

children 

taught 

140.106 
402.940 
641.401 
742.488 
945.087 
916.617 
1.059.288 


It  will  be  observed  that,  for  several  years,  more 
children  were  reported  in  school  than  were 
enumerated.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  until 
1851,  ^e  legal  school  age  was  between  4  and  16 
years,  after  which  it  was  from  4  to  21  untO 
1864,  when  it  was  dedared  to  be  from  6  to  21. 

n.  The  acts  of  1789  and  1795,  as  before 
stated,  made  provision  for  the  support  of  schools. 
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The  former  set  apart  two  lots  in  each  township 
of  the  public  land  thereafter  to  be  surveyed,  for 
gospel  and  school  purposes.  According  to  the 
comptroller's  report,  it  appears  that,  in  pursuance 
of  the  law,  8100,000  was  appropriated  in  1799 
and  1800;  but  this  was  never  distributed.  The 
act  expired  in  1800,  and  an  attempt  to  revive  it 
failed.  But  though  these  appropriations  were 
not  paid,  some  effort  was  made  to  provide  means 
for  the  support  of  the  schools.  Lotteries  were 
authorized,  m  1799  and  1801,  to  raise  money 
"for  the  joint  benefit  of  academies  and  common 
schools,  but  chiefly  the  latter".  An  act,  passed 
AprQ  8.,  1801,  "to  divert  certain  moneys  to  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  free  schools  in  the  city  of 
Isew  York",  directs  the  school  moneys  appor- 
tioned to  New  York,  to  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of 
the  several  churches  in  that  city,  eleven  being 
enumerated,  and  each  receiving  one-eleventh  part. 
The  law  of  1812  appropriated  «50,000  annually, 
to  b3  distributed  among  the  counties  of  the  state; 
and  authorized  the  towns  to  raise  by  tax  a 
sum  equal  to  their  distributive  share.  The 
law  passed  in  1814  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
boards  of  supervisors  to  levy  on  each  town  a 
sum  equal  to  its  distributive  share  of  the  money 
from  the  state,  and  made  the  forfeiture  of  the 
school  money  for  the  county,  the  penalty  for 
a  n^lect  or  refusal  to  make  such  levy.  No 
provision  was  made  by  the  original  act  of  1812, 
for  raising  any  money  by  district  taxation,  or  by 
rate -bill  to  supply  deficiencies,  because  it  was 
believed  that  the  mcome  of  the  school  fund  and 
the  tax  for  the  same  amount  would  maintain  a 
school  in  each  district  for  three  months  in  the 
year.  But  the.  amended  act  of  1814  required 
the  trustees  to  cause  a  school  to  be  kept  three 
months  each  year,  to  apply  the  school  moneys 
to  the  payment  of  teachers'  waces,  and,  if  there 
should  be  a  deficiency,  to  coflect  it  from  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  in  proportion  to  the  at- 
tendance of  their  children.  As  the  ^neral  school 
law  of  1812  did  not  apply  to  New  York  City,  a 
supplementary  act  was  passed  March  12.,  1813, 
permitting  the  city  to  share  in  the  revenue  of 
the  school  fund.  The  city  was  required  to  raise 
a  sum  equal  to  its  share  of  such  school  money, 
which  was  "to  be  apportioned  and  paid  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Free  School  Society  oi  New  York, 
the  trustees  or  treasurer  of  the  Orphan  Asyliuu 
Society,  the  Society  of  the  Economical  School, 
the  Anrican  Free  School,  and  of  such  incorpo- 
rated religious  societies  in  said  city  as  now  sup- 
port, or  shall  hereafter  establish,  charity  schools 
within  the  said  city."  The  distribution  was  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  average  number  of  children 
taught,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  15  years.  Nine 
months*  schooling  during  the  previous  year  was 
required ;  and  the  children  were  to  be  taught 
free  of  expense.  —  In  1805,  the  common-school 
fund  was  established  by  an  act  providing  that 
the  net  proceeds  of  500,000  acres  of  the  vacant 
and  unappropriated  lands  of  the  state  which 
should  be  first  thereafter  sold  by  the  surveyor- 
seneral  should  be  appropriated  as  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools.    Thia 


amounted,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  to  826,774. 
The  law  provided  that  none  of  theinaHnesbookl 
be  distributed  until  it  should  amount  to  $50,000 
annually ;  and,  accordingly,  no  distribution  was 
made  until  1815.  In  1849,  the  l^islature  passed 
an  act  establishing  free  schools.  The  main  feature 
of  the  act  was  the  abolition  of  the  rate-bill^  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  district  taxation.  On 
a  submission  of  this  act  to  popular  vote,  it  was 
approved  by  a  large  majority.    The  next  year, 
however,  it  was  re^^ed,  out  the  repeal  was  not 
sustained  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  The  contro- 
versy was  temporarily  settled  in  1851,  by  an  act 
repelling  the  law,  and  levying  a  state  tax  of 
$800,000,  to  be  distributed  in  beu  of  the  comity 
tax  required  by  the  law  of  1814;  it  also  restored 
the  rate-bill  and  extended  the  sdiool  year  to  six 
months.    In  1856,  a  tax  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  property 
in  the  state  was  substituted  for  the  9800,000 
state  tax.    In  1867,  the  rate-bill  was  finally 
abolished,  and  the  state  tax  f(»r  ibe  support  d 
common  schools  was  fixed  at  one  and  oneH^uarter 
mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  the  state.   The  act  authorizing  the 
formation    of    union    free-school  districts  was 
passed  in  1853.  In  1864,  the  school  year  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  28  weeks,  as  at  present 
In  1838,  the  income  of  the  U.  S.  deposit  fund 
was  by  law  appropriated  as  follows :  $110,000, 
for  the  payment  of  teachers'  saUiries ;  $55,000, 
for  the  support  of  district  libraries;  $28,000, 
to  the  literature  fund,  to  be  expended  for  the  edu- 
cation of  common-school  teachers ;  and  $15,0C0, 
to  colleges.  The  balance,  which  it  was  estimated 
would  annually  amount  to  about  $50,000,  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  common- 
school  fund.    The  constitutional  convention  of 
1846  ordained  that  $25,000  should  annually  be 
set  apart  from  the  revenues  of  the  U.  S.  deposit 
fund,  and  become  a  part  of  the  capital  of  tbe 
school  fund.  From  1840  to  1846,  the  amount  of 
the  fund  derived  from  this  source  had  increased 
from  $1,932,422  to  $2,090,632 ;  but,  from  1846 
to  1866,  it  increased  to  $2,799,630.  In  1834,  the 
regents  of  the  university  were  required  by  law 
to  apply  the  surplus  income  of  the  literature 
fund,  beyond  the  sum  of  $12,000,  to  the  educatioQ 
of  common-school  teachers,  by  the  distribution 
of  it  to  such  academies  as  should  undertake  their 
instruction.    In  1866,  a  law  was  passed  author- 
izing the  taking  of  land  for  school-house  sites  bjr 
right  of  eminent  domain. — ^The  following  taUe 
e^ibits  by  decades  the  finandal  progress  of  the 
common-school  system. 


Year 


Valuation  of 

real  and 

personal 

estate 


1806. . . 
1815... 
1825... 
1836... 
1845... 
1865... 
1865... 


$293,888,827 

299,197.721 

627.631.634 

606,646.095 

1.402.849.304 

1,660.879.685 


1876 a,367»780,102 


Capital  of 
common- 
school  fund 


$36,774 
934,016 
1.319.886 
1.876.192 
2.090.632 
2.467.621 
2,768,761 
8^060,1061 


School- 
fund  in- 
come dis- 
tributed 


Moorv 
raised  by 
state  and 

ooaatj 
tazatioo 


$60,000. 
80,000 
100,000; 
110,000 
166,000' 
166,000. 
170^060 


$80.0» 
100,000 
1S9,80S 
800^009 
1.148.133 
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III.    According  to  the  law  of  1795,  each  town 
was  to  ekct  three  or  more  commissioners  to  have 
general  charge  of  the  schools,  to  license  teachers, 
and   to  apportion   the   public  moneys  to    the 
districts,  m  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  of 
instruction  given  in  each.    The  people  in  each 
district  were  to  elect  trustees,  to  employ  teachers, 
and  to  provide  for  the  schools.    The  act  of  1812 
also  required  each  town  to  elect  three  commis- 
sioners of  common  schools,  whose  first  duty  was 
to  form  the  town  into  school-districts,    They  re- 
ceived, and  distributed  to  the  districts,  the  public 
moneys ;  and  the  trustees  were  required  to  re- 
port to  them.    Each  town  was  also  required  to 
elect  from  one  to  six  inspectors,  who,  with  the 
'^commissioners,  had  the  supervision  of  the  schools, 
and  the  examination  of  teachers.    This  law  also 
created  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools ;  and  the  first  annual  report  was 
made  in  1813.  In  1821,  the  legislature  abolished 
the  office,  and  made  the  secretary  of  state,  ex 
oJfUnOy  superintendent  of  common  schools.    In 
1822,  an  important  amendment  to  the   school 
law  gave  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  superintend- 
ent on  all  questions  arising  under  any   of  its 
provisions.    In  1841,  an  act  was  passed  creating 
the  office  of  deputy  superintenaent,  and  also 
that  of  county  superintendent,  to  whom  all  ap- 
peals were  first  to  be  made,  his  decisions  being 
subject  to  review  by  the  state  superintendent. 
In  1843,  the  offices  of  town  commissioner  of 
schools  and  inspector  of  schools  were  abolished, 
and  that  of  town  superintendent  ci'eated  in  their 
*    stead.    The  office  of  county  superintendent  was 
abolished  in  1847,  and  appeals  were  required  to 
be  brought  directly  to  the  state  superintendent; 
and  the  returns  of  the  town  superintendents  were 
to  be  made  to  the  county  clerks.  In  1854,  the 
legislature  created  a  department  of  public  in- 
struction, and  placed  at  its  head  a  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  to  be  elected  by  joint 
ballot  of  the  senate  and  assembly.    In  1856,  the 
office  of  school  commissioner  was  created,  that 
of  town  superintendent  being  abolished ;  and  the 
supervisors  of  the  towns  were  made  the  financial 
agents,  to  hold  and  pay  out  the  moneys  appor- 
tioned by  the  school  commissioners  to  the  towns 
and  districts.    The  school-commissioner  districts 
were  originally,  and  are  now  nearly,  the  same 
as  the  assembly  districts ;  but  they  are  not,  like 
the  latter,  required  to  be  reconstructed  after 
each  census. 

SkUe  Superintendents. — The  following  is  a  list 
of  those  who  have  served  as  superintendents  of 
common  schools  :  Gideon  Hawley,  from  Jan.  14., 
1813  until  Feb.  22.,  1821 ;  William  Meeck, 
until  April  3.,  1821,  when  the  office  was  abol- 
ished, its  duties  being  performed  by  the  follow- 
ing persons,  holding  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state:  John  Van  >fess  Yates,  from  April,  1821 
until  Feb.,  1826  ;  Azariah  ('.  Flagg,  until  Feb., 
1833;  John  A.  Dix,  untU  Feb.,  1839;  John  C. 
Spencer,  until  Oct.,  1841;  when  Mr.  Spencer 
being  called  to  take  a  place  in  the  cabinet  at 
Wauiington,  the  position  of  superintendent  was 
filled  by  the  deputy,  Samuel  U.  Randall,  until 


Feb.,  1842;  Samuel  Young,  until  Feb.,  1845; 
Nathaniel  S.  Benton,  until  Dec.  31..  1847;  Chris- 
topher Moigan,  until  Dec.  31.,  1851;  Henry  S. 
Randall,  until  Dec.  31.,  1853;  and  FJiasW.  I^v- 
enworth,  until  April  8.,  1854,  when,  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  being  cre- 
ated, Victor  M.  luce  was  elected,  and  served 
until  April,  1857,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  fol- 
lowing persons:  Henry  H.  Van  Dyck,  until  April 
19.,  1861;  Emerson  W.  Keyes  (acting),  until  Feb. 
1.,  1862;  Victor  M.  Rice  (again),until  April,  1868; 
Abram  B.  Weaver,  until  Apnl.  1874 ;  and  Neil 
Gilmour,  the  preseiit  incumbent  (1876). 

IV.  In  1830,  A.  C.  Flagg,  in  his  report,  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  district  libraries; 
and,  in  1838,  a  law  was  passed,  providing  for 
this,  and  authorizing  each  district  to  raise  by  tax 
320  for  the  first  year,  and  $10  for  each  succeed- 
ing year,  for  the  purchase  of  books.  This  was 
increased,  in  1875,  to  350  a  year.  The  act  of 
1838,  appropriating  the  income  of  the  U.  S. 
deposit  ftmd,  set  a|^rt  $55,000  a  year  for  district 
libraries,  and  required  each  county  to  raise  for 
the  same  purpose  a  sum  equal  to  its  distributive 
share  thereof.  By  an  amendment  paired  in  1875, 
this  is  reduced  to  $50,000.  The  total  number 
of  volumes  in  these  libraries  was  reported  in 
1845  as  1.203,139;  in  1855,  as  1,418,100;  in 
1865,  as  1,181,811 ;  and  in  1875,  as  809,141.— 
Ample  means  have  been  provided  for  the  edu- 
cation  qf  teachers.  Classes  for  the  instruction 
of  common-school  teachers  were  established  by 
'  the  regents  in  certain  academies,  in  1834,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  that 
year  already  referred  to.  The  sum  now  annually 
appropriated  by  the  regents  for  these  classes  is 
$18,000.  In  1844,  the  first  state  normal  school 
was  established,  at  Albany,  and  opened  on  the 
18th  of  December,  in  that  year.  In  1863,  the 
Oswego  Training  School  was  taken  under  the 
patronage  of  the  state,  and,  by  the  acts  of  1866 
and  1 867.  was  constituted  a  state  normal  school. 
By  Chap.  466  of  the  laws  of  1866,  normal  schools 
were  established,  respectively,  at  Brockport, 
Cortland,  Fredonia,  and  Potsdam;  and,  by 
special  acts,  in  1867,  a  normal  school  was 
established  at  Buffalo,  and  another  at  Geneseo, 
the  latter  under  the  title  of  the  Wadsworth 
Normal  and  Training  School.  —  Teachers'  in- 
stitutes have  been  an  important  agency  for  the 
improvement  of  common-school  teachers.  The 
first  teachers'  institute  in  the  state  was  held  at 
Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co.,  April  4.,  1843 ;  other 
counties  soon  followed,  and,  in  1847,  teachers* 
institutes  were  re-organized  by  the  l^islature,  an 
appropriation  of  $60  to  each  county  being  made 
for  their  encouragement. — A  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  was  passed  May  11.,  1874,  entitled 
"an  act  to  secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  ele- 
mentary education."  This  law  requires  that  every 
child  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  shall  be  in- 
structed in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  and  arithmetic,  at  least  14  weeks  each 
year,  at  a  day  school,  or  at  home,  or  28  weeks  in 
an  evening  school.  All  persons  are  prohibited, 
under  a  penalty  of  $50  fine,  horn,  employing 
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children  of  the  ace  mentioned  without  being 
certified  that  such  instruction  was  given  the 
previous  year.  This  law  was  amended  in  some 
respects  in  1876 ;  but  it  is  to  a  great  extent  in- 
operative.— In  1875,  a  law  was  passed  providing 
that  *Hndusirial  or  free  -  Jiand  drawing  shafi 
be  included  in  the  course  of  study  in  each  of  the 
normal  schools ;  shall  be  taught  in,  at  least,  one 
department  of  the  schools  under  the  charge  of 
the  board  of  education  in  each  city,  in  each  union 
free  school,  and  in  each  freewschool  district  in- 
corporated by  special  act  of  the  legislature." — 
The  general  school  law  was  also  amended  so  that 
state  certificates  should  be  granted  by  the  super- 
intendent only  on  examination,  either  by  him- 
self or  by  proper  persons  appointed  by  him.  The 
first  exalmmation  under  tnis  law  was  held  at 
Albany,  Dec.  16.,  187.5;  nine  candidates  were  ex- 
amined, and  four  certificates  awarded. 

Educational  Si/stem,— The  officers  having 
charge  of  the  common  schools  are  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  the  school  com- 
missioners,  and  the  district  trustees.  The  super- 
intendent is  elected  for  three  years  on  joint  bal- 
lot of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  He  has 
the  general  supervision  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
state;  apportions  the  school  money,  superintends 
the  apportionment  by  the  commissioners,  and 
sees  that  it  is  paid  by  the  supervisors  and  ex- 
pended bv  the  trustees  according  to  law.  He 
hears  and  decides  all  appeals  regarding  school 
matters,  and  his  decision  is  final.  He  is  charged 
¥rith  the  control  and  management  of  teachers' 
institutes,  and  makes  rules  concerning  district 
libraries.  He  makes  appointment  of  state  pupils 
to  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind,  and  has  the  supervision  of  those  institu- 
tions. He  has  the  chaige  of  all  the  Indian 
schools  in  the  state,  and  employs  agents  to  super- 
intend them.  He  is,  ex  officio,  a  r^nt  of  the 
universi^,  a  trustee  of  the  asylum  for  idiots,  and 
of  the  Uomell  University.  He  receives  and 
compiles  reports  from  all  the  school-districts, 
and  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature. 
The  school  commissioners  are  elected  for  the 
term  of  three  years  by  the  people  of  their  several 
districts.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  bound- 
aries of  districts  are  correctly  described ;  to  visit 
and  examine  the  schools ;  to  advise  with  and 
counsel  the  trustees ;  to  look  after  the  condition 
of  the  school-houses,  and  condemn  such  as  are 
unfit  for  use ;  to  recommend  studies  and  text- 
books; to  examine  and  license  teachers;  to 
examine  charges  against  teachers,  and,  on  suffi- 
cient proof,  to  annul  their  certificates;  and,  when 
required  by  the  superintendent,  to  take  and  re- 
port testimony  in  cases  of  appeal. 

District  trustees,  one  or  three  in  each  district, 
are  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  The  term  of 
office  of  a  sole  trustee  is  one  year;  of  each  of  a 
board  of  three  trustees,  three  years,  one  being 
elected  annually.  The  powers  and  duties  of 
these  officers  are,  to  make  out  tax  lists  and  war- 
rants; to  purchase  or  lease  sites,  to  build  or 
hire  school-houses,  and  to  insure  and  have  the 
custody  of  all  district  property ;  to  employ  and 


pay  teachers;  and  to  report  annually  to  the  ac^uMd 
commissioner  school  statistics  and  sach  otlier  in- 
formation as  may  be  required. — The  school  ttU- 
trict  is  the  smallest  territorial  subdivision  of  tJie 
state.     It  is  formed  by  the  school  oomm  ifiRJoncr, 
who  makes  an  order  defining  its  boundaries,  and 
files  it  in  the  office  of  the  derk  of  the  Uywn  in 
which  the  district  is  situated.    He  may  change 
the  limits  of  districts  by  a  similar  ordear.  A 
joint  district  is  one  that  lies  partly  in  trvro  or 
more  counties.     Union  free-school  distrietB  are 
formed  under  the  law  of  1853,  authorizing  the 
inhabitants  to  organize  a  school  in  a  district 
comprising  more  territory  and  population,  and 
possessing  greater  powers,  than  an  ordinary  ds- 
trict.    About  100  districts  have  been  formed  by- 
acts  of  the  legislature  granting  special  powezB 
and  privileges.    The  in£sibitants,  at  the  annual 
district  meeting,  have  power  to  elect  a  chaii^ 
man,  one  or  three  trustees,  a  district  cleric  a 
collector,  and  a  librarian ;  to  designate  a  site 
for  a  school-house,  to  vote  taxes  to  pay  for  a 
site,  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  fuel  and  appendages,  akso  to 
make  up  deficiencies  for  teachers*  wages.    Thej 
may  also  vote  taxes,  not  exceeding  ^25,  for  ap- 
paratus and  tex^books,950  for  a  ubraiy,  f25  for 
contingent  expenses,  and  any  sum  neoesBaiy  to 
insure  the  district  propertjr,  and  to  pay  the  costs 
and  reasonable  expenses  of  suits  at  law  in  whkh 
the  district  may  oe  interested.    The  libraiian 
serves  one  vear,  and  has  charge  of  the  district 
library.     Tne  collector  serves  for  a  year,  givii^ 
a  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  in 
collecting  the  moneys  due  on  tax  lists,  and  hold- 
ing them  subject  to  the  order  of  the  trustees. 
The  derk  holds  office  for  one  year.  It  is  his  duty 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  district  meetings,  to  attend 
meetings  of  trustees,  and  keep  a  record  of  pro- 
ceedings; to  notify  persons  elected  as  dktiict 
officers ;  to  report  to  the  town  clerk  the  names 
and  post-office  address  of  district  officers;  to 
give  trustees  notice  of  every  resignation  accepted 
by  the  supervisor ;  and  to  keep  and  preserve  all 
records,   books,  and  papers  belongmg  to  the 
office. — The  toum  clerk  is  required  to  keep  in 
his  office  all  books,  maps,  papers,  and  records  re- 
lating to  the  schools ;  to  record  the  certificate 
of  apportionment  of  sdiool  moneys,  and  to  notify 
trustees  of  such  certificate;  to  obtain    tem 
trustees  their  annual  report;  to  furnish  the 
commissioner  with  the  names  and  post-office  ad- 
dress of  ail  district  officers ;  to  distribute  books 
and  blanks  to  the  trustees ;  to  file  and  record 
the  final  accounts  of  supervisors ;  to  preserve 
the  supervisor's  bond ;  to  file  and  keep  the  de- 
scription of    district  boundaries ;  and|    when 
c^ed  upon,   to   take  part  in  the  formation 
or  alteration  of  a  school-district.    The  school 
moneys  apportioned  to  the  several  towns  are 
paid  by  the  county  treasurer  to  the  supervisor, 
who  gives  a  bond,  with  two  sureties,  for  double 
the  amount  of  money  set  apart  to  the  town,  for 
the  safe-keeping,  disbursement,  and  accounting 
for,  of  such  moneys,  and  all  other  school  moneys 
that  may  come  into  his  hands.  The  school  moa- 
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'ejs  apportioned  to  a  county,  or  to  a  dty,  are  paid 
by  the  state  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the 
■superintendent  of  public  instiniction ;  and  the 
treasurer's  check  in  payment  must  be  counter- 
signed by  the  superintendent.    All  children  in 
the  district  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years, 
may  attend  school ;  and  non-residents  may  also 
attend  it  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees  may  pre- 
scribe.   None  but  a  qualified  teacher  can  receive 
public  money,  or  money  raised  by  tax,  in  pay- 
ment of  his  wages.    A  qualified  teacher  is  one 
who  holds  a  state  normal  school  diploma,  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  superintendent.  m>m  a  school 
commissioner,  or  from  a  city  or  village  officer 
empowered  to  grant  licenses. — The  great  major- 
ity  of  the  schoob  in  the  rund  districts  employ 
but  a  single  teacher,  and  are  not  graded ;  but 
the  pupils  are  generally  so  arranged  in  classes  as 
in  part  to  <x>mpensate  for  this.    In  the  larser 
villages,  where  most  of  the  "union  free  schoob," 
and  the  ''free  schools"  by  special  acts,  are  found, 
the  schools  are  more  or  less  accurately  CTaded, 
and  the  system  culminates  in   academical  or 
high-school  departments.    In  the  cities,  each  of 
which,  though  under  the  general  law,  has  special 
provisions  of  law  applicaUe  to  its  own  schools, 
the  schools  are  well  graded,  and  generallv,  ¥rith 
the  exception  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  have 
at  their  head  a  high  school.    The  system  in 
Brooklyn,  finds  its  culmination  in  the  academ- 
ical grades  of  its  grammar  schools;  and,  in  New 
York,  in  the  CoUece  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
connected  with  which  there  is  an  introductoir 
department,  which  performs  the  office  of  a  hi^h 
school,  a  business  or  commercial  school,  ana  a 
preparatory  school.    This  department  is  under 
the  supervision  and  management  of  a  special 
principal. 

Secondary  and  superior  instruction  is  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  regents  of  the 
vniversity  who   were    originally  incorporated 
May  1.,  1784;  and  were  re-oiganized  and  re- 
incorporated by  the  act  of  April  13.,  1787 ;  with 
power  to  incorporate  coUeges  and  academies ;  to 
appoint  a  president  for  any  college,  or  a  prin- 
cipal for  any  academy,  in  case   ih&  trustees 
should  leave  the  office  vacant  for  a  year ;  to 
hold  property  to  the  amount  of  the  aimual  in- 
come of  40,000  bushels  of  wheat ;  and  to  confer 
sach  degrees,  above  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  as 
are  granted  by  any  college  or  university  in  Eu- 
rope.   They  were  also  authorized  and  required 
to  visit  and  inspect  all  academies  and  colleges 
established  or  to  be  established ;  to  inquire  into 
the  system  of  education  and  discipline  therein, 
and  make  an  annual  report  thereof  to  the  legis- 
lature; all  of  which  powers  and  duties  still  re- 
main.   The  board  as  re-organized,  consisted  of 
the  governor  and  lieutenant^vemor,  ex  officio^ 
and  19  other  persons  named  in  the  act.    In 
1842,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  in  1854,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  were  made 
regents,  ex  officiOy  making  the  number  of  the 
board,  as  at  present  constituted,  23.  Vacancies, 
except  in  case  of  ex  officio  members,  are  filled 
by  tne  legislature;  and  the  term  of  office,  unless 


forfeited,  is  for  life.  The  officers  of  the  board 
are,  a  chancellor,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  secretary, 
and  an  assistant  secretary.  The  annual  meeting 
is  fixed  by  statute,  and  is  held  in  the  senate 
chamber  at  Albany,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
Thursday  of  January  of  each  year.  Other  meet- 
ings are  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
chancellor  may  appoint.  Six  members  consti- 
tute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
They  serve  without  salary.  Other  duties  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  imposed  upon  them  by 
law.  In  1844,  they  were  made  trustees  of  the 
state  library;  and,  in  the  same  year,  in  con- 
junction with  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, were  placea  in  charge  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany.  In  1845,  they  were 
made  trustees  of  the  state  cabinet,  and,  in  1856, 
were  chai^ged  with  what  remained  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  colonial  history  of  the  state.  In 
1855,  they  were  authorized  to  prescribe  a  course 
of  study  for  teachers'  classes  in  academies ;  and 
have  prescribed  the  following :  reading  and  > 
orthography;  writing;  arithmetic,  intelfectual 
and  written ;  English  grammar;  and  geogr^>hy. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  must  be 
combined  with  these  studies.  When  any  of  the 
above  subjects  have  been  thoroughly  mastered, 
one  or  more  of  the  following  may  be  pursued: 
algebra,  geography,  natural  history,  natural  phin 
losophy,  hi^ry  of  the  United  States,  science 
of  government,  and  physioloffv.  In  1853,  the 
regents  were  required  to  establish  general  rules 
for  the  incorporation  of  academies,  colleges,  and 
universities,  in  conformity  with  existing  laws. 
Academies,  colleges,  and  universities  are  corpo- 
rations, under  the  management  of  trustees,  who 
usually  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in  their  num- 
ber. Tliey  hold  the  property,  appoint  the  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
special  agreement,  dismiss  them  at  pleasure. 

As  shown  by  tLe  statistics  given  below,  much 
dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  with  the  double 
feature  of  this  educational  system,  as  shown  in 
the  existence  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  of  the  board  of  regents ; 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  to  it  a  imitary 
character ;  but  thus  far  without  suocees.  A  bill 
miylring  the  regcuts  subordinate  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  requiring  them  to  report  to  him, 
pas»3d  both  houses  of  the  legislature  in  1870, 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor.  Since  then, 
each  of  the  parties  in  interest  has  tried,  through 
the  aid  of  the  law-making  power,  to  secure  for 
itself  the  sole  supervision  of  education;  and 
each  has  expressed,  by  these  acts,  the  conviction 
that  the  welfare  of  the  schools  demands  a  uni- 
tary sjTstem. 

Financial. — ^The  schools  derive  their  support 
from  the  following  sources:  (1)  The  income  of  the 
common-school  fund,  which,  in  1875,  amounted 
to  about  $180,000.  (2)  The  amount  the  legislature 
may  annually  set  apart  from  the  income  of  the 
United  States  deposit  fund.  This  has  been  for 
many  years  ^165,000.  (3)  The  state  tax  of  one 
and  one-fourth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar.  (4)  District, 
village,  and  city  taxation.   (5)  The  income  from 
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local  fands,  mainly  eoB{)el  and  school  lands. — 
The  mode  of  distribution  is  as  follows:  The 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  after  ascer^ 
taming  the  amotmt  to  be  apportioned,  sets  apart, 
from  the  income  of  the  United  States  deposit 
fund,  (1)  The  amount  necessary  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  school  commiaaioners ;  (2)  to  each 
city  having  a  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
or  a  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  performing 
the  du^  of  superintendent,  the  sum  of  cdcht 
hundred,  dollani,  and  in  case  any  city  is  entiued 
to  more  than  one  member  of  assembly,  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  additional  member,  for  the 
support  of  the  common  schools  of  the  city; 
(3)  for  library  moneys,  such  sums  as  the  legis- 
lature shall  appropriate.  (4)  He  then  sets  apirt 
from  ihe  free-school  fund,  four  thousand  dollars 
for  a  contingent  fund.  (5)  He  then  sets  apart 
for  the  support  of  Indian  schools  an  equitable 
sum,  the  same,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
as  is  apportioned  to  schools  for  white  children. 

S6)  He  ascertains  the  total  so  apportioned,  and 
ieducts  it  from  the  total  school  moneys  ap- 
propriated, and  divides  the  remainder  into  two 
parts,  one  equal  to  one-third  thereof,  and  the 
other  to  two-thirds.  (7)  The  one-third  of  the 
money  is  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  quali- 
fied teachers  in  the  state,  employed  for  twenty- 
eight  weeks  or  more  during  the  school  year,  to 
ascertain  the  "district  quota ;"  and  is  disdibuted 
to  the  districts,  one  quota  for  each  qualified 
teacher  employed  for  the  required  time.  (8)  He 
apportions  the  remaining  two-thirds,  and  also 
tne  library  mone^,  among  the  counties  according 
to  their  population,  as  shown  by  the  last  state 
or  Unitea  States  census,  excluding  Indians.  In 
counties  where  there  are  cities,  separate  appor- 
tionments are  made,  one  to  the  city,  and  one  to 
the  rest  of  the  county.  (9)  He  apportions  an 
equitable  sum  for  three  separate  neighborhoods 
from  the  contingent  fund.  He  certifies  to  the 
county  clerk,  county  treasurer,  and  school  com- 
missioners, and  to  city  chamberlains  or  treasurers 
the  amount  apportioned  to  each  county  and  city. 
The  apportionment  is  payable  on  the  first  day 
of  April  next  after  it  is  made.  —  The  school 
commissioners  having  received  such  certificate, 
meet  at  the  court-house  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties on  the  third  Tuesday  in  March,  and,  ap- 
portion the  money  to  the  districts.  (1)  They 
set  apart  to  each  oistrict  the  "  district  quotas  " 
allowed  by  the  state  superintendent.  (2)  They 
set  apart  any  money  assi^ed  to  districts  as 
equitable  allowances.  (3)  They  divide  the  re- 
mainder into  two  equal  parts ;  one  of  which 
they  apportion  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to 
the  children  of  school  age  residing  in  each ;  and 
the  other,  to  the  districts  according  to  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  resident  pupils.  (4)  They 
apportion  the  library  money  according  to  the 
number  of  resident  children  of  school  age.  They 
sign  their  apportionment  in  duplicate,  send  one 
copy  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  deliver  the  other  to  the  county  treasurer. 
They  also  certify  to  each  supervisor  the  amount 
ai^rtioned  to  each,  district  in  his  town,  desig- 


nating the  libraiy  money,  and  that  for  tead^n 

wages. 

The  capital  of  the  common'SchcKd  fund  Sept 

30.,  1875  amounted  to  ^,080^107.68,  ORiaigd^ 

of  the  following  items  : 

Bonds  for  lands tsa?^".*' 

Bonds  for  loans 150,12».'] 

Loan  of  1840 l%mm 

Bank  stocks 50,flefiji» 

Comptroller's  bonds Z^m^ 

State  stock 1,165,05:^1 

Oswego  city  bonds 10!,4».» 

Money  in  the  treasury 1,381,791^ 

The  income  for  ^  year  ending  8ept.  30.,  18T5 

was  $179,303.66.      The  freeschoU  fwnd.  cr 

income   derived    from  1^  niill    school  tax  <s 

$2,367,780,102— equalized  valuation  of  the  red 

and  personal  property  in  the  state,  amonntedtd 

$2,950,725.13.    The  capital  of  the  U.  S.  dep» 

fund  amounted  to  $4,014,520.71,  consistii^c^ 

the  following : 

Mortgages  for   loans,    and   invested    in 

county  bonds $3,436,407.Si 

State  stocks 3U,m« 

;  U.  S.  5  per  cent  stocks,  1881 mjmM 

Money  in  the  treasury 12,871ii 

The  revenue  from  which,  in  1875,  was  $236,000. 

as  follows : 

Set  apart  by  statute  for  common  schools Il65,m 

For  dividenas  to  academies ^M 

For  addition  to  capital  of  common-school  fbnd   25,1(9 
For  teachers*  classes  in  academies ISjM^ 

The  state  has  provided  no  funds  for  the  8Bp> 
port  of  colleges.  For  aid  to  academic,  a  fooj 
Known  as  the  literature  fund,  was  derived  froBi 
the  sale  of  certain  tracts  of  land  res^red  ^ 
literature,  and  was  lai^y  increased  by  fosr 
lotteries,  authorized  in  1801,  to  raise  $100^ 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  academies  and  ccd- 
mon  schools. 

The  capital  of  this  fund  consists  of 

1.  State  stocks  :--7  per  cent 157,066^ 

'*       ••  6  per  cent 1«5^» 

"        «'  6  per  cent »),54T.» 

2.  Comptroller's  bond  payable  on  demand    26,330.M 

3.  One  nundred  shares  in  the  Albany  In- 
surance Company 


The  income  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.,  1875, 
was  $17,979,49. 

School  StaiisticB, — ^The  following  are  the  6ad 
items  of  statistics  of  the  common  ^hools  for  tk 
year  ending  Sept.  30.,  1875 : 

Number  of  districts U^l 

Number  of  children  of  sobool  age,  (5~2l ), 

cities,  728.948 
towns,  854.116 

Total ]J^^ 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
conunon  schools,  cities,   445^2 

towns.  61.3,686 


Total 1,059,»5 

Average  daily  attendance,     cities,  226;980 

towns,  304,865 

Total W1,S35 

Number  of  male  teachers,     cities,  613 

towns.      6^P16 

Total 7,4» 

Number  of  fomale  teachers,  cities,      5.724 

towns,    lej^l 

Total n^ 
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Total  namber  of  teachers  in  the  Btate 30,013 

dumber  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same 

time  for  28  weeks  or  more 19,073 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 809,141 

'Whole  number  of  school-houses 11,788 

'Whole  number  of  pupils  taught,  in 

Common  scnools 1,059,238 

Normal  schools 6,348 

Academies 29,983 

Colleges 2,921 

Private  schools 134,644 

Law  schools 663 

If  edical  schools .1.472 

Total 1.235,269 

The  following  statistics  of  Indian  schools  were 
reported  in  1875 : 

Number  of  school  districts 29 

Number  of  teachers,  whites 23 

*•       *•        *♦  Indians 32 

Total 65 

Number  of  children  of  school  age.  1,663 

Number  taught  duriug  some  part  of  tlie  year       1,114 

Average  daily  attendance 669 

Expenditures  for  Indian  schools $9,946.86 

The  school  moneys  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
Sept.  30.,  1876,  were  from  the  followmg  sources: 

Common-school  fund $170,000 

U.  8.  deposit  fund 165,000 

State  school  tax 2,712,000 

Total $3,047,000 

The  apportionment  for  1876  was  as  follows : 

For  salaries  of  school  commis-  

sioners $89,600.00 

For  snpermion  in  cities 30,200.00 

For  libraries 60,000.00 

For  contingent  fund,  including 
$89.01  for  separate  neighbor- 
hoods       2,683.13 

For  Indian  schools 3,370.99 

For  district  quotas 967,081.96 

For  pupil  and  average  attend- 
ance quotas. 1,914.163.92 

Total $3,047,000.00 

Aggregate  expenditures  for  school  purposes, 

cities $6,292,737.30 

towns 6,166,616.13 

Total $11,469,363.43 

Normal  Instruction. — ^The  state  normal  school 
at  Albany  is  under  the  joint  supervision  and 
management  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  regents  of  the  university, 
who  arrange  the  studies,  fix  the  number  and 
compensation  of  teachers,  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions on  which  pupils  shall  be  received  from 
each  county,  giving  to  each  its  proportion  accord- 
ing to  population.  ITiey  appoint  an  executive 
committee  of  five  persons,  one  of  whom  is  the 
superintendent,  who  is  also  the  chairman  for  the 
management  of  the  school  imder  the  prescribed 

Xlations.  The  supervision  and  control  of  the 
r  normal  schools  are  exercised  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  who  appomts 
local  boards  for  their  management.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  the  general  statistics  of  the 
normal  schools  for  1875  : 

Number  of  normal  schools,  state 8 

••     "         •*  "       city  (N.y.  Normal 

CoUege) 1 

Total 9 


Number  of  teachers  in  state  normal  schools 1 12 

No.  of  pupils,  including  those  in  training  dents. .  6,348 
No.  of  students,  in  normal  departments. .  .2,965 
in  N.Y.  Normal  College.  .1,310 

Total 4,265 

No.  of  graduates,  state  normal  schools 256 

N.  Y.  Normal  College. . ...168 

Total TT:~.~  424 

Cost  of  state  normal  Schools $163,892.03 

*'    *'     "     N.  Y.  Normal  College 88,873.23 

The  state  normal  school  at  Albany,  in  1875, 
had  an  attendance  of  433  students,  representing 
fifty  counties  of  the  state ;  the  number  of  grad- 
uates was,  the  first  term,  27;  the  second  term,  46; 
total,  73,  of  whom  23  were  males,  and  50  females. 
A  school  of  about  100  pupils,  principally  from 
the  city  of  Albany,  furnishes  a  means  of  practice 
in  teaching  to  the  students  of  the  normal  school. 
The  numl^r  of  instructors  in  the  normal  school 
was  14. — The  normal  school  at  Buckport  had  an 
enrollment  of  886 :  normal  department,  325 ; 
academic  department,  221 ;  intermediate  and 
primary  departments,  340.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  469,  of  whom  170  belong^  to  the 
normal  department.  The  number  of  graduates 
was  14. — In  the  normal  school  at  Buffalo,  the 
average  attendance  was  180,  out  of  an  en- 
rolhnent  of  314;  academic  students,  16.  The 
number  of  graduates  was  75. — In  the  normal 
school  at  Cortland,  the  enrolhnent  was  807, — 
in  the  normal  department,  370 ;  training  school, 
437.  The  average  attendance  was,  respectively, 
179  and  328. — In  the  normal  school  at  Fredonia, 
the  enrollment  was  805, — in  the  normal  depart- 
ment, 230 ;  academic,  185  ;  senior,  116 ;  junior 
and  primary,  274 ;  the  average  attendance  was, 
respectively,  147, 189, 103,  and  188 ;  total,  627.— 
In  the  normal  school  at  Geneseo,  the  enrollment 
was  902, — in  the  normal  department,  347 ; 
academic,  intermediate,  and  primary,  555.  The 
number  of  graduates  was  24.  The  normal  and 
training  school  at  Osw^o  had  13  instructors ; 
an  enrollment  of  460  pupils,  and  59  graduates, — 
6  males  and  53  females. — In  the  normal  school 
at  Potsdam,  the  enrollment  was  776, — normal 
department,  362 ;  academic,  163 ;  primary  and 
intermediate,  251.  The  average  attendance  was, 
respectively,  183,  38,  and  149.  ITie  number  of 
instructors  was  15.  In  the  Normal  College  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  number  of  students 
on  register  was  1,310,  exclusive  of  the  training 
school;  and  the  average  attendance  was  1,071. 
The  number  of  pupils  enroUed  in  the  training 
department  was  803;  average  attendance,  761. 
The  number  of  instructors  in  the  normal  college 
was  34;  in  the  training  school,  18. — Teachers' 
institutes  are  held  for  one  or  two  weeks  (in  the 
majority  of  the  counties,  for  two  weeks),  under 
the  instruction  of  persons  employed  by  tne  state 
superintendent.  The  followmg  statistics  of  in- 
stitutes are  reported  for  1875  : — 
Number  of  conn  ties  in  which  institutes  were  held.  .68 

Number  of  institutes 58 

No.  of  teachers  in  atttendance,  males      3,638 

females,  7.295 

Total 10,933 

Average  number  from  each  county 188 

Average  expense  per  ooonty $279.44 
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In  1875,  the  number  of  academies  which  main- 
tained teachers'  classes  was  95,  at  which  the  at- 
tendance was  619  males  and  1,275  females. 

Denominational  and  Parochial  Schools, — 
The  convention  journals  of  the  various  dioceses 
of  the  Protestant  Episco]^  Church,  for  1875, 
excepting  the  dioceses  of  >iew  York  and  Central 
New  York,  state  the  number  of  schools,  church 
and  parochial,  as  16,  with  804  pupils;  Sadlier's 
Catholic  Directory  for  1876,  gives  cUxta  from 
which  are  derived  the  following :  the  number  of 
schools,  select  and  parochial,  was  292 ;  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  94,430. 

Secondary  Instruction, — The  whole  number 
of  academies  in  the  state  reporting  to  regents  is 
222,  of  which  more  than  one-half  are  connected 
¥rith,  and  form  a  part  of,  the  free-school  svstems 
of  their  respective  localities.  This  numoer  in- 
creases annually,  under  a  law  of  1864,  which 
authorizes  the  trustees  of  any  academy,  by  a 
majority  vote,  to  surrender  their  property  to 
the  board  of  education  of  any  union  free-school 
district  in  the  same  place,  and  thus  pass  out  of 
existence  as  a  corporation.  The  acaaemies  still 
exercising  their  corporate  rights  depend  mainly 
upon  tuition  fees  for  their  support.  In  1870, 
examinations  were  instituted  by  the  r^enta  to 
test  the  attainments  and  determine  the  classifi- 
cation of  academic  pupils.  Printed  lists  of 
questions  are  furnished  on  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  arithmetic,  and  a  list  of  100 
words  to  be  spelled.  Certificates  are  issued  to 
those  who  pass  the  examination  successfully. 

The  following  items  of  statistics  are  for  the 
year  1875 : 

Number  of  academies  and  scbools  reportiDg. .  222 

Number  of  teachers  employed 1,151 

Whole  number  of  scholars 31,463 

Average  attendance  by  terms 20,742 

Number  of  academic  scholars 8,012 

Average  age  of  scholars 17.3  yrs. 

Receipts,  from  tuition $431,660 

other  sources 754,925 

Total $1,186,686 

Expenditures,  for  salaries $788,246 

other  purposes. . . .  372.599 

Total ...$1,160,844 

Value  of  academic  property $6,492,050 

At  the  regents'  examination  in  1873 — 4,  the 

number  of  candidates  examined  was  as  follows : 

In  arithmetic,  18,856  ;  passed,  3,947 

"  geography,  17,376;  "  8,649 

"  grammar,  17,330 ;  "  7,300 

*'  spellhig,  17,182;  "  8,830 

Of  private  institutions  for  secondary  instruc- 
tion, 38  for  boys,  47  for  girls,  and  121  for  both, 
reported  to  the  IT.  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  in 
1874,  a  total  of  1,400  teachers,  with  25,620  pu- 
pils ;  of  whom  14,721  were  represented  as  pur- 
suing English  studies,  3,131,  classical  studies, 
and  3,791,  scientific  studies.  There  are  also 
many  preparatory  schools,  included  in  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  introductoiy  department 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorfc.  These 
schools  contain,  in  the  aggregate,  upward  of 
6,000  pupik.  Business  coU^es  are  also  numeiv 
ous,  15  making  return,  in  1875,  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau,  of  72  teachers  and  2,919  pupils.  Besides 


these  institutions,  several  of  the  cities — Albany, 

Buffalo,  Oswego,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Troy,Utica, 

etc, — support  free  academies  or  hi^  schools. 

Superior  Instruction, — ^The  following  is  a  fist 

of  the  principal  colleges  and  universities. 

[Those  exclusively  for  the  higher  educalioD  of 
women  are  printed  in  itaUcs ;  tiiose  in  small  caps 
admit  both  sexes.] 


NAME 


Alfsxd  Univebsxtt 

Brooklyn  OoUegiste 

and  Polyt.  Ixut.. . 

Canisiiu  CoU. 

CoU.ofCityofN.  Y. 
Coll.of  St.Fr  .Xavier . 
Coltunbia  College.. . 

COBMELL  UlOYEBfilTT 

ElmiraFemaU  ColUge 
Hamilton  CoUege. . . 

Hobart  €k)llege 

Inborn  UnivertUy.. 
Madison  UniTersity. 
Manhattan  College. . 
St.BonaTentiireCoU. 
St.  John's  College. . 
St.  Joseph's  Coll... 
St.  Lawhknoe  Uniy. 
8t.  Stephen's  Coll. 

Stkacusk  Uioy 

Union  University  ) 
Union  CoUege     ) 
Univ.  of  N.Y.  City 
Univ.  of  Bochester. 

Vcusar  Oottege 

Wells  ColUge 


Location 


Date 

of 

Charter 


Alfred  Centre.. 
Brooklyn. 


Bui&lo 

New  York... 
New  York... 
New  York... 

Ithaca 

Elmira 

Clinton 

Oenev*-. 

LeRoy 

Hamilton... 
New  York... 
Allegany .... 
Fordham. . . . 

Bnifalo 

Canton 

Anandale.... 
Syracuse.... 
Albany  and 
Schenectady 
New  York... 
Bochester  .. 
Po'keepsie . . 
Aurora 


DenoiD- 
inatkm 


1857    3.D.a 
1854    iNon-Met 


1870 
1866 
1861 
1764 
1866 
1856 
1813 
1894 
1867 
1846 
1863 
1876 
1846 
1861 
1866 
1860 
1870 

1795 

1881 
1846 
1861 
1870 


\ELC. 

'Non-fleet 

■B.C. 

JNon^ect 

Non-sect 

Preab. 

'Presb. 

^.  B^. 

iPresb. 

Bap. 

B.C. 

IRC. 

|B.C. 

R.a 

UniT. 
P.  ^is. 
M.£^ 

Non-seet. 

Non-iect 
Bap. 

.Non-sact. 
JNon-sect. 


For  further  information  in  rewd  to  these  in- 
stitutions, see  their  respective  tiUes. 

Scientific  and  'Pr(^essional  Instruction^— 
Under  this  head,  are  included  7  schools  of  adenoe, 
having,  in  the  ag^precate,  84  instructors  and  2,311 
students;  14  medical  schools,  with  199  instnic^ 
ors,  and  2,206  students ;  4  schook  of  law,  wi& 
15  instructors  and  589  students;  and  12 theo- 
logical schools,  with  68  intructors  and  652 
students.  The  following  tables  contain  listi  of 
these  several  institutions : 


Medical  Schools. 


NAME 


Location 


Wheo 
found-.  . 


uL 


a  of 
in-  I 
ruct- 
ors 


Kaof 

ito. 


College  of  PhyB.tk  Surg. 

of  City  of  New  Yoik. . 
CoUege  of  Pharmacy  of 

City  of  New  York. . . . 
Medical  Dept.  of  Univer- 

Bityof  Cltyof  N.Y... 
Albany  Medical  College 

of  union  UniverBity.. 
Medical  Dept.  of  theUni- 

▼ersity  of  BhISbIo.  . . . 
Long  Island  OoUegeHos- 

pital 

HomcBopathic  Med.  CoU. 

of  theStoteof  N.Y... 
BeUevne  Hospital  Med- 
ical CoUege 

New  York  Sfod.  ColL  and 

Hospital  for  Women 
New  York    CoUege  of 

Dentistry 

Eclectic  Medical  CoUege 
New  York    Free    Med. 

Coll.  for  Women 

New  York    CoUege    of 

Anesthesia 

College  of  Physicians  k 

Surg.,  Syracuse  UniY.^Sjraonse 


New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Albany 

BoflUo 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 
New  York 

New  York 

New  York 


1807 
1831 
1837 
1889 
1846 
18S8 
1860 
1861 


U 
6 

ai 

19 

9 

St 

19 
19 


m 


w 
les 
m 

107 


1863 

16 

fl 

186S 
1866 

8 

10 

80 

1871 

IS 

iS 

1873 

1870 

15 

« 
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Schools  of  Scibnce. 


When 

No.  of 

• 

No.  of 

NAME 

Location 

found- 

in- 

stu- 

ed 

struct- 
ors 

dents 

CoUega   of  AgricnltTire 
and   Mechftnic    Arts, 

Cornell  Univemity... 

Ithaca 

1865 

18 

306 

I>ept.  of  Science,  Univ. 

of  City  of  New  York. 

New  York 

1831 

a 

15 

Xngineering  Sohool,  Un- 

ion College 

Schenectady 

1796 

2 

33 

BensselAer  Polytechnic 

Inetttnte 

Troy 

1826 

12 

181 

School  of  Mines,  Oolom- 

biA  College 

New  York 

1864 

16 

162 

Schools  of  Science  and 

Art.  Cooper  Inetltnte 

New  York 

1859 

26 

1.486 

U.  8.  MiUtwy  Academy. 

West  Point 

180a 

9 

278 

Law  Schools. 


NAME 


Albany  Law  Sohool,  Un- 
ion University 

Columbia  College,  Law 
Sohool 

Department  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity, City  of  N.  Y. 

Law  School  of  Hamilton 
College 


Location 


Albany 
New  York 
New  York 
Clinton 


When 
found- 
ed 


No.  of 
in- 

stnict- 
ors 


1851 
1858 
1831 


6 

4 
6 
1 


109 

438 

32 

10 


Theological  Schools. 


NAME 


Delancey  Divinity  School 

Oeneral  Theol,  Sera,  of 
Prot.  Episcopal  Church 

Hamilton    Theol.    Sem. 
Madison  University. . . 

Hartwick  Seminary 

Theological  Dept..  Mar- 
tin Luther  College. . . . 

Newburgh     Theological 
Seminary 

Rochester      Theological 
Seminary 

St.  Joseph's   Provincial 
Seminary 

Seminary  of  our  Lady  of 
Angels Susp.  Bridge 

Auburn  Theological  Sem- 
inary  

Theological     Dept.,    St. 
Lawrence  University. . 

Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary  


Location 


Oeneva 


New  York 

Hamilton 
Hartwick 

Buf&do 

Newburgh 

Rochester 

Troy 


Auburn 
Canton 


When 
found- 
ed 


New  York 


1817 

1820 
1816 

1853 

1836 

1850 

1864 

1863 

1820 

1858 

1836 


Religious 

denomina- 

tion 


No.  of 
stu- 
dents 


P.  Epis. 

P.  Epis. 

Bap. 
Luth. 

GerXuth. 

Ass.B.  Pr. 

Bap. 

B.C. 

R.  C. 

Presb. 

Univ. 

I 

I 
Presb. 


The  New  York  Nautical  School,  under  the 
managment  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  seamen  for  the  mercantile 
marine,  and  occupies,  in  conformity  with  an  act 
of  CJongress,  passed  June  2.,  1874,  the  U.  S. 
ship  St.  Mary's  in  N.  Y.  harbor.  In  1875,  the 
whole  number  taught  was  185 ;  the  average  at- 
tendance, 97.  1'his  institution  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  first  class,  consisting  of  60  pu- 
pils, graduated  in  November,  1876. 

Special  Instruction. — There  are  4  institutions 
for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes :  (1)  The  N.  Y. 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  incorporated  in  1817, 
and  opened  in  1818  ;  (2)  The  N.  Y.  Institution 
for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  in 
New  York,  established  in  1870 ;  (3)  the  Cou- 


teulx  St.  Mary*s  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  in  Buffalo,  recognized 
by  the  state  in  1872:  and  (4)  the  Central  New 
York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  in  Bomci  in- 
corporated and  oi^ganized  in  1875. 

Any  parent  having  a  deaf  and  dumb  child 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  though  able  to  sup- 
port him  at  tiome,  being  without  sufficient  means 
to  pay  for  his  support  at  a  proper  institution 
where  he  may  be  instructed,  may  present  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  a  certificate 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  poor,  stating  his 
inability  to  pay,  and  thereupon  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent  to  give  to  said  child 
an  appointment,  for  five  years,  to  one  of  the 
above  named  institutions.  The  overseer  of  the 
poor  of  the  town,  if  any  deaf-mute  child,  over 
six  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  is  liable  to  be- 
come a  county  charge,  or  becomes  such,  may  send 
such  deaf-mute  chiM  to  '*any  institution  in  this 
state  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes".  (Laws 
(f  1875.)  A  boarding-school  for  female  deaf- 
mutes  is  connected  with  St.  Joseph's  Academy, 
located  at  Fordham,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  I'he  following  statis- 
tics in  relation  to  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes 
are  reported  for  1675: 

No.  of  pupils  supported   by  the  state 355 

"  **  '*  by  counties  in  the  ktate  162 

♦*  "  "         by  New  Jersey 47 

**  "  "         by  parents  or  guardians    19 

"  "  "         by  the  FiMellftind. ...      1 

Whole  number  of  pupils,    males 337 

females  . . . .    247 

Total 684 

The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind 

are  the  following:  (1)  The  New  York  Institution, 

in  the  city  of  New  York,  incorporated  in  1831, 

which,  in  1875,  had  8  instructors,  and  173  pupils; 

SThe  New  York  State  Institution,  located  at 
tavia,  incorporated  in  1867,  and  receiving  its 
support  from  legislative  appropriations.  In 
187o,  the  number  of  instructors  was  10 ;  of  pu- 
pils, 166. — The  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots 
was  first  established  at  Albany  in  1848,  by  H. 
B.  Wilbur  as  a  private  institution.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  state,  and  continued  at  Albany,  for  a  few 
vears,  and  removed  to  Syracuse,  in  1854.  The 
building  was  erected  by  the  state,  in  1853 — 4,  at 
a  cost  of  $70,000,  on  a  site  donated  by  residents 
of  Syracuse.  This  institution  has  deservedly  at- 
tained an  exceUent  reputation,  as  among  the  best 
of  its  kind. — The  number  of  pupils,  in  1875,  was 
207  ;  average  attendance  for  the  year,  183. 

EdticntioTial  Asaociaiians, — The  first  teachers' 
association  in  the  state,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, was  The  Teachers'  Association  for  Mutual 
Improvement,  of  the  town  of  Charlton.  Its  first 
meeting  was  held  Jan.  5.,  1836;  and  it  continued 
until  1839.  In  July,  1836,  J.  Orville  Taylor 
issued  a  call,  in  the  Common  School  Assistant, 
for  a  convention  of  the  ''common-school  teachers 
of  the  state"  to  be  held  at  Albany;  and  the  meet- 
ing, Sept  20.,  1836,  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Society.  This  association 
held  a  meeting  Feb.  18.,  1837,  and  a  convention 
at  Utica  on  the  11th  of  May  following ;  but,  for 
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some  xmexplained  reason,  no  subsequent  meeting 
was  held.  The  next  moveuient  to  form  an  associa- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  the  state  was  made  in 
March,  1845,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Albany  County 
Teachers*  Association.  A  call  for  a  convention 
was  issued;  and  a  meeting,  July  30.  and  31.,  1845, 
at  Syracuse,  resulted,  attended  by  more  than  150 
teachers.  This  association  has  held  an  annual 
convention  each  year  since  that  time,  except  in 
1849.  The  addresses,  reports,  resolutions,  and 
discussions  have  taken  a  wide  range,  covering 
the  entire  field  of  public  education,  and  have  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  both  in  the  school 
room  and  in  legislative  halls.  Other  associations 
have  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  llie 
pirincipals  of  the  normal  schools  have  an  associa- 
tion wnich  holds  an  annual  meeting.  The  State 
Association  of  School  Commissioners  and  City 
Superintendents,  organized  in  1856,  also  holds  an 
annual  meeting.  The  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is,  ex  officio^  its  president  The  Uni- 
vei'sitt/  6bnvoca/ia/i,  organized  in  1863,  is  an  asso- 
ciation composed  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
regents,  of  all  teachers  in  colleges,  normal  schools, 
and  academies  that  are  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  the  regents,  of  the  trustees  of  such  institu- 
tions, and  of  the  president  and  other  officers  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association.  The  chancellor 
is  the  permanent  president,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  r^nts  is  the  permanent  secretary. 
The  convocation  meets  annually  at  Albany. 

School  Journals. — The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal school  journals  which  have  been  published 
in  the  state :  The  Common  School  Assistant 
(monthly),  published  at  Albany,  in  1836,  by  J. 
Orville  Taylor,  discontinued  in  1839  ;  The  Bis- 
trict  School  Jouimal  (monthly),  commenced  at 
Geneva,  in  1840,  by  Francis  D wight,  removed,  in 
1841,  to  Albany,  discontinued  in  1852;  The 
Teachers*  Advocftte  (weekly),  first  published  at 
Syracuse,  in  1845,  by  L.  W.  H^,  in  1847, 
united  with  the  American  Journal  of  Education 
(monthlv),  commenced,  in  1846,  in  New  York, 
edited  by  Joseph  McKeen,  afterwards  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  (1854 — 6)  assist- 
ant city  superintendent  in  New  York ;  this  jour- 
nal was  mei^ged  in  The  Teachers'  Advocate, 
united  with  which  was,  subseauently.  The  Dis- 
trict School  Journal,  and  publisned  in  New  York 
till  1851 ;  The  Monthlyikiucaior,  published  at 
Rochester,  1847—8  ;  The  Free  Sdkool  Qarion 
(monthly),  publishetl  at  Syracuse,  1849 — 50;  The 
I^ew  York  Teacher  (monthly)  commenced  in 
Albany,  in  1852,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association,  assumed,  in 
1856,  by  James  CVuikshank ;  united,  in  1867, 
with  The  American  Educational  MoTithlt/,  which 
was  established,  in  1864,  in  New  York,  by  J.  W. 
Schermerhorn  ;  The  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation and  College  Review  (monthly),  edited  by 
Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  and  S.  S.  Randall,  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  1855—7  ;  The  NeiP  York 
School  Journal  (serai-monthly),  established  in 
New  York,  1869  ;  The  Journal  (f  Education, 
first  published  in  Brooklyn,  in  1875,  afterwards 
in  New  York,  until  1876 ;   The  New  Yor/c  State 
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EducatioTial  Journal  (monthly),  commenced  at 
Fredonia,  in  1872,  united,  in  1875,  with  7%« 
School  Btdletin,  established  in  1 874,  at  Syracuse; 
and  The  National  Teachers'  Monthly,  commenoed 
at  New  York,  in  1875. 

For  further  information  in  r^ard  to  tlie 
histoiy  of  education  in  this  state,  see  A.  Ru^ell, 
An  Account  of  New  York  Schools  (1847) ;  S.  S. 
Randall,  History  qf  Uie  Common-School  System 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (1871) ;  RepoH  <m 
Education  in  the  City  of  New  Yorkj  issued  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Education  (1869);  Bourkb, 
History  of  the  Public  School  Society  (1870); 
DuNSHEE,  History  of  the  School  of  Die  Reformed 
Prot,  Dutch  Church  (1853);  D.  J.  Pratt,  AnnaU 
(f  Public  Education  in  the  State  (f  N.Y,  from 
1626  to  1746  (1872);  V.  M.  Rice,  Si)ecial  Bth 
port  on  the  Present  State  of  Education  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  (1867). 

NEW  TOBK  (City),  the  metropdUs  of  tlie 
state  of  New  York,  the  chief  emporium  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  most  populous  city  of  the 
western  continent.    Its  population,  according  to 
the  state  census  of  1875,  was  1,046,037.— The 
history   of  education  in  this  city  commenceB 
almost  with  •  its  first  settlement  by  the  Dutch, 
who,  in  their  own  country,  had  already  realized 
the  importance  of  popular  education.    **  Neither 
the  perils  of   war,"  says  Brodhead,  **nor  the 
busy  pursuit  of  gain,  nor  the  excitement  of 
political  strife,  ever  caused  them  to  ne^ect  the 
duty  of  educating  their  offspring.    Schools  were 
every-where  provided,  at  the   public  expense, 
with  good  scnool-masters  to  instruct  the  chil- 
dren of  all  classes  in  the  usual  branches  of  edu- 
cation ;   and  the  consistories  of  the  churches 
took  zealous  care  to  have  their  youth  thorough- 
ly taught   the  catechism  and  the   articles  of 
religion."    The  offices  of  minister  and  school- 
master were  at  first  united,  and  the  school  was 
under  the  control  of  the  established  church.     In 
1 633,  these  offices  were  separated ;  but  it  was 
several  years  before  a  school-house  was  built.  At 
the  end  of  Stuyvesant's  administration,  there 
were,  in  New  Amsterdam,  3  public  schools,  a 
dozen  or  more  private  schools,  and  a  Latin  school 
of  great  repute.    The  first  public  school  estab- 
lished in  New  Amsterdam  by  the  Dutch  has 
continued  to  the  present  time,  under  the  title  of 
the  School  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutdi 
Church.    After  the  conquest  of  New  Netha^ 
lands  by  the  English,  in  1664,  the  schools  of  New 
Amsterdam,  or  New  York,  were  still  continued, 
though  without  governmental  aid.    In  1702,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  colonial  le^slature  for  the 
"  encouragement  of  a  Grammar  Free  School  in 
the  City  of  New  York ;"  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  school  was   immediately  established. 
This  act  expired  by  limitation  in  1709 ;  and,  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years  thereafter,  no  effort 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  revive  it,  nor  any 
measures  taken  in  behalf  of  primary  educatiim 
during  the  subsequent  history  of  the  colony. 
King's  (now  Columbia)  CoUese  was  established 
in  1754.     During  the  Revolutionaiy  war,  the 
schools  of  the  ci^  were  closed ;  and,  for  Bsveal 
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^'eaiB  after  the  termination  of  the  war  and  the 
^establishment  of   the  federal  government,  no 
measures  were  taken  to  provide  schools  for  the 
people,  except  by  benevolent   societies.     The 
Manumission  Society  opened  a  school  in  1778, 
for  the  instruction  of  colored  children.    Other 
Bchools  were  afterward  established  by  this  soci- 
ety, which  continued  to  exist  till  1834,  when  its 
schools  were  transferred  to  the  Public  School 
Society,  which  had,  at  that  time,  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  common  schools  of  the  city,    lliis 
society  was  founded  in  1805,  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Society  for  Establishing  Free  Schools  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  Education  of 
^uch  poor  Children  as  do  not  belong  to,  or  are 
not  provided  for,  by  any  Religious  Society."   De 
Witt  Clinton  was  elected  the  first  president  of 
the  society.    ITie  first  school  was  opened  by 
the  society  May  17.,  1806.    In  1808,  the  name 
of  the  society  was  changed  to  the  Free-School 
Society  of  New  York.    In  1815,  it  received 
33,708.14  from  the  school  fund,  the  quota  of 
the  city  under  the  first  apportionment  of  the 
fund.    Then  the  whole  number  of  pupik,  un- 
der its    care   was   933,   taught   in  3  schools. 
These  schools  were  orcaniztd  under  the  Lan- 
<;asterian   or  mouitoritd    system,   and  so  con- 
tinued to  a  considerable  extent  up  to  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  society.    In  1826,  the 
society  received  a  new  charter,  under  which  its 
name  was  changed  to  The  Public  School  Society. 
Any  citizen  could  become  a  member  of  this 
-society  by  the  payment  of  310 ;  and  the  trustees 
were  annually  elected  by  the  members.    The 
members  of  the  city  corporation  were  members, 
ex  officio,  of  the  society ;  and  the  mayor  and  re- 
•corder,  of  the  board  of  trustees.     In  1831,  the 
legislature  authorized,  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  one-twentieth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
city  property.    The  commissioners  of  the  com- 
mon-school fund,  consisting  of  one  person  from 
-each  ward  of  the  city,  appointed  by  the  common 
eouncil,  received  and   distributed    the   school 
moneys  of  the  city  and  the  state ;  and  it  was 
their  duty  to  visit  every  school  twice  in  each 
jear.    In  addition  to  these  means  of  support, 
considerable  donations  of  money  and  lana  had 
been  made  to  the  society  from  the  commence- 
ment of  its  beneficent  career.      In  1840,  the 
trustees  of  the  Catholic  Free  Schools  applied  to 
the  common  council  to  be  permitted  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  school  moneys,  and,  in  that  appli- 
•cation,  took  occasion  to  find  considerable  fault 
with  the  internal  management  of  the  schools, 
and  the  text-books  used,  which  they  denounced 
as  practically  sectarian,  and  referred    to    the 
Society  as  a  "gigantic  and  growing  monopoly", 
to  which  it  was  unwise  to  intrust,  to  so  large  an 
extent,  the  interests  of  public  instruction.    An 
exciting  discussion  ensued,  first,  in  the  common 
coancil,  afterwards,  in  the  legislature ;  and,  in 
1842,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor, 
William  H.  Seward,  an  act  was  passed  author- 
izing the  election  of  school  commissioners  who 
were  to  constitute  a  board  of  education  for  the 


city,  and  local  school  inspectors  and  trustees  in 
each  ward ;  but  still  allowing  the  Public  School 
Society  and  other  corporations  to  continue  their 
schools,  and  participate  in  the  school  moneys, 
prohibiting,  however.such  participation  in  the  case 
of  every  school  in  which  *any  r^igious  sectarian 
doctrine  or  tenet  should  be  taught,  inculcated,  or 
practiced."  Important  amendments  were  made 
to  this  law  in  1844,  and  again  in  1851,  at  which 
latter  date,  the  system  was  more  fully  oi^ganized; 
and  the  board  of  education  was  empowered  to 
appoint  a  city  superintendent  of  schools,  and  as- 
sistant superintendents,  in  place  of  the  county 
superintendent  appointed  by  the  board  of  supers 
visors  in  pursuance  of  the  state  law  passed  in 
1841.  Under  this  new  and  popular  system, 
additional  schools  were  rapidly  established,  and 
upon  a  more  liberal  basis,  the  old  monitorial 
^tem  being  either  greatly  restricted  or  aban- 
doned entirely,  the  buildings  being  constructed 
with  a  greater  number  of  class  rooms,  and  a  much 
lai^r  number  of  teachers  bein^  employed,  llie 
two  systems  continued  to  exist  side  by  side ; 
but  there  was  very  great  rivalry,  and  the  popular 
and  hberal  features  of  the  ward  schools,  as  they 
were  called,  gave  them  a  great  advantage  over 
those  of  the  JPubHc  School  Society.  The  latter 
suffered  from  financial  embarrassment,  its  an- 
nual deficiencies  becoming  larger  every  year,  and 
new  legal  difficulties  being  constantly  developed 
in  its  obtaining  monetary  relief.  Its  character 
as  a  private  corporation  was  necessarily  a  con- 
stant obstacle  to  this.  The  only  remedy  was 
to  merge  the  systems,  and  transfer  the  property 
of  the  society  to  the  city.  With  singular  mag- 
nanimity, the  society  agreed  to  do  this ;  and,  in 
1853,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  con- 
summating the  union.  No  body  of  men,  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  can  justlv  claim  greater  credit 
for  sincere  philanthropy  and  noble  public  spirit, 
than  the  Public  School  Society.  1  ney  had  ad- 
ministered the  school  affairs  of  the  city  with  the 
utmost  integrity  and  fidelity;  and,  at  the  close, 
they  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  municipality, 
as  their  contribution  to  the  cause  of  common- 
school  education,  property  amounting  to  no  less 
than  ^600,000.— Previous  to  this  event,  in  1847, 
an  act  had  been  passed  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Free  Academy,  for  boys,  in  case  the 
act  should  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  of  the  city.  Such  approval  having 
b^n  given,  by  a  very  large  majority  ^19,400 
against  3,400j,  the  institution  was  oi^ganized  in 
1848,  under  Horace  Webster,  as  the  first  presi- 
dent. In  1868,  this  institution,  6y  a  special  act 
of  the  legislature,  became  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York. — In  1870,  the  Female  Normal 
Coll^  was  organized ;  previous  to  which  time, 
there  was  no  normal  school  in  the  city  except  a 
Saturday  school  for  teachers.  There  is,  at  present, 
no  provision  for  the  instruction  of  male  teachers, 
except  through  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. — Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  system  in  New  York  since  1853. 
Then  the  board  of  education  consisted  of  two 
school  commissioners  from  each  ward,  one-half 
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elected  annually;  and  there  were  also  elected  in 
eaxh  ward  eight  trustees,  and  two  school  inspect- 
ors; the  twelve,  including  commissioners,  trustees, 
and  inspectors,  constituting  a  ward  board  of 
school  omcers.  This  continued  until  1864,  when  an 
act  was  passed  dividing  the  city  into  seven  school- 
districts,  for  each  of  which  three  commissioners 
of  schools  were  elected  for  a  term  of  office  of 
three  years,  one  third  retiring  each  year.  Five 
trustees  were  elected  in  each  ward;  and  three 
inspectors  were,  on  the  nomination  of  the  mayor, 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education  for  each 
district.  In  1869,  the  system  was  again  changed, 
the  board  of  education  being  composed  of  twelve 
commissioners  appointed  from  the  city  at  laige 
by  the  mayor.  In  1871,  the  educational  system 
^was  made  a  department  of  the  city  government, 
all  the  officers — commissioners,  inspectors,  and 
trustees  being  appointed  by  the  mayor.  In  1873, 
the  law  was  passed  under  which  the  schools  are 
now  (1876)  conducted. 

County  and  City  Superintendents. — The  first 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York  was  William  L.  Stone,  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  the  state  law  passed  May  26., 
1841,  creating  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors in  each  county.  Gol.  Stone  served  until 
his  death,  in  1844,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
David  M.  Reese,  till  1847  ;  William  A.  Walker, 
till  1848;  Joseph  Mc Keen,  till  1853,  as  county 
and  city  superintendent,  the  latter  from  1851 ; 
S.  S.  RandaU,  till  1870 ;  Henry  Kiddle,  from 
1870  until  the  present  time,  —  elected  for  the 
third  time  in  1876.  Mr.  Kiddle  had  previously 
served  as  chief  assistant  supeiintenaent  from 
1856  to  1870. 

School  System. — ^The  board  (f  education  con- 
sists of  twenty-one  members  appointed  from  the 
city  at  large  by  the  mayor ;  each  ward  board 
consists  of  five  trustees  appointed  by  the  board 
of  education;  and  three  inspectors  are  appointed 
by  the  mayor  for  each  of  the  eight  school-districts 
into  which  the  city  is  divided,  one  consisting  of 
the  district  annexed  to  the  city  in  1874.  The 
board  of  education  has  the  general  control  of  the 
system,  making  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
schools,  and  f^r  the  trusleesy  whose  duty  it  is  to 
have  the  care  and  safe-keeping  of  the  school 
property,  to  manage  the  schools,  and  appoint  the 
teachers,  except  principals  and  vice-principals, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  on 
the  nomination  of  the  trustees,  or,  after  such 
nomination  m  jnade,  in  disregard  of  it,  if  they  so 
please.  The  inspectors  supervise  the  schools, 
audit  bills  incurred  by  the  local  officers,  and 
have  concurrent  authority  with  the  city  super- 
intendent in  granting  teachers'  licenses. — ^The 
city  supeHntendent  is  elected  by  the  board  of 
education  for  a  term  of  office  of  two  years;  and 
it  is  his  duty,  under  such  rules  as  the  board  may 
establish,  to  visit  and  examine  schools,  and  report 
the  result  to  the  board  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  proper;  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two  inspectors  to  grant  licenses  to  per- 
sons proposed  as  teachers;  and  to  report  annually, 


or  oftener  if  required,  to  the  state  supermtendent. 
He  may  also  revoke  licenses,  with  the  oondUTence 
of  two  of  the  inspectors  of  the  district  in  whicb 
the  teacher  is  employed ;  but  ^e  teacher  has  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  state  superintendent.  There 
are  also  seven  assistant  supermteudents,  elected 
in  the  same  manner  and  for  die  same   term  as 
the  city  superintendent,  whose  duties  are  to  ex- 
amine schools  and  assist  in  the  examinatkm  of 
teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  saper- 
intendent. — llie  schools  are  supported  fnnn  the 
general  tax  levied  on  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty  of   the  city  for  the  support  of  the  city 
government,  etc.    The  city,  it  is  true,  receives 
from  the  state  its  distributive  portion  of  die 
state  school  moneys  (see  New  Tobk)  ;   bat   its 
contribution  to  the  state  for  school  purpoeee  ta- 
greatly  in  excess  of  all  that  it  receives  in  reton, 
the  difference,  in  1875,  amounting  to  $827^253^7. 
— Teachers*  certificates  are  conferred,  after  ex- 
amination, by  the  city  superintendent,  bat  must 
also  be  signed  by  at-  least  two  school  inspectoTB, 
certifying  that  uiey  were  present  at  the  exami- 
nation and   that  they  concur  in  granting  the 
same.    These  certificates  are,  at  fii^,  proviskMk- 
al,  and  attest  only  the  scholarship  aiid  moral 
character  of  the  holders;  and  no  permanent 
certificate,  attesting  the  ability  to  teach,  can 
be  conferred  until  at  least  six  months'  experi- 
ence has  been  had  in    the  public  schools  of 
the  city.     No  person  is  permitted  to  perform 
service  in  any  position  as  a  teacher  until  duly 
licensed,  and  no  certificate  is  valid  after  a  dis- 
continuance of  service  of  two  years.    Candidates 
for  provisional  licenses,  or  certificates,  most  be 
examined  in  reading,  spelling,  English  grammar, 
history  of  the  Unitei  States,  £n^Lsh  literature, 
arithmetic,  algebra  (through  quadratics),  plane 
geometry,  descriptive  astronomy,  physics,  zoology 
or  physiology;,  and  the  principles  and  methods 
of  teaching.     In   order  to  obtain  a  permanent 
certificate  for .  any  position  or  grade,  the  candi- 
date's practical  efficiency  must  be  attested,  and  be 
must  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  par- 
ticular subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
grade,  as  well  as  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
same. — The  schools  are  divided  into  grammar 
and  primary  schools.    Some  of  the  school  build- 
ings contain  three  schools —  a  male  grammar 
scnool,  a  female  grammar  school,  and  a  prinuury 
school  or  department  (mixed) ;  others  contain  two 
schools — a  grammar  school,  male  or  female,  and 
a  primary  school,  male,  female,  or  mixed;  others 
contain   only  one  school,  which  is  a  primary 
school  (mixed).    Each  school,  or  department,  is 
under  a  separate  principal,  the  other  grades  of 
teachers  being  vice-principals  and  assistants. — 
There  are  al»D  evening    schools,  including  an 
evening  high  school,  and  corporate  schools,  the 
latter  being  under  the  chai^  of   their   own 
trustees,  although  participating  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  state  school  fuml.    These  schoc^. 
include  those  of  the  orphan  asylums,  the  Juve- 
nile Asylum  and  House  of  Refuge  (reformatories), 
the  schools  of  the  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  the 
Female  Guardian  Society,  etc. — The  sakaries. 
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paid  to  teachers  are  as  follows ;  to  principals 
of  male  grammar  schools — maximum^  $3,000; 
minimum,  $2,250 ;  of  female  grammar  schools — 
max.y  $2,006;  mtn.,  $1,200 ;  of  primary  schools 
— max.y  $1,800;  min.,  $1,000;  to  vice-principals 
of  male  grammar  schools — max.,  $2,500;  min., 
$2 ,000;  of  female  grammar  schools — ^tuzo;.,  $1,298; 
mm.,  $1,200;  of  primary  schools — max.,  $1,200; 
min.,  $900;  to  nude  assistants,  an  average  not 
exceeding  $1,652;  to  female  assistantn  in  male 
grammar  schools,  an  average  of  $850,  in  female 
grammar  schools,  an  average  of  $767;  in  primaiy 
schools,  an  average  of  $600.  The  minimum  of 
salary  payable  to  any  teacher  is  $500. — The 
school  age  is  from  4  to  21  years;  and  "par- 
ents, guardians,  or  other  persons  having  the 
care  or  custody  of  children,"  residing  in  the 
city,  are  entitled  to  send  such  children  to  any 
of  the  public  schools. —  The  course  (f  study 
of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  embraces 
reading,  spelling,  English  grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
astronomy,  algebra,  book-keeping,  penmanship, 
drawing,  and  vocal  music.  German  or  Frencn 
may  be  taught  in  the  three  higher  grades  of.  the 
grammar-s^ool  course,  whenever  me  parents  or 
guardians  of  at  least  thirty  pupils  desire  it.  Pu- 
pils to  be  promoted  to  the  grammar  schools,  must 
De  able  to  read  in  a  Third  Header,  to  cipher  as  far 
as  long  division  (with  divisors  not  exceeding  25), 
have  learned  the  elements  of  geography,  and 
have  made  some  progress  in  penmanship  and 
drawing.  Sewing  may  oe  taught  in  the  grammar 
schools  for  girls.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  given 
to  each  studv  is  carefully  fixed  by  the  rules  of 
the  board  of  education. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  under  the  care  of 
the  board  of  education  is  308,  as  follows :  46 
grammar  schools  for  males;  46,  for  females;  13,  for 
both  sexes  (mixed  schoolsj ;  66  primary  depart- 
ments (in  the  same  buildings  with  grammar 
schools) ;  45  separate  primary  schools ;  7  colored 
schools;  46  corporate  schools;  35  evening  schools; 
besides  the  Normal  College,  the  Saturday  Nor- 
mal School,  for  teachers,  the  Training  School, 
and  the  N.  Y.  Nautical  School.  The  following 
table  presents  the  school  statistics  for  1875  : 


Grade  of  sohooU. 

No.  of 
schooUi 

.Vo.  or 

teach- 
en 

No.  o! 
pupils  en- 
rolled 

Average 
attend- 
ance 

Normal  College 

Training  School 

Saturday  Normal 
School 

1 

1 

1 
105 

111 

7 

1 

34 

18 

9 
1,112 

l,3ft8 

37 

3 

2,031 
803 

560 
46,813 

109,003 

1,482 

185 

1,071 
517 

393 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Departments 

and  Schools 

Colored  Schools 

Nautical  School 

36,672 

62,418 

872 

97 

Total  in  day  schools. . 

227 
35 

2,601 

160,877 

101,940 

Evening  Schools. 

408 

24,149 

10,343 

Total  in  public  schools 

262 

3,009 
195 

185,026 

112,283 

Corporate  Schools 

46 

22,812 

9,092 

(Jrand  total 

306 

3,204 

207,838 

121,376 
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Receipts  (for  1875—6): 
Apportioned  to  the  citv  by 

the  state  snperinienaent  $  584,654.68 
Raised  by  local  tax 2,964,486.98 

Total 7.  $3,549,141.6^ 

Payments : 

For  teachers^  salaries $2,439,696.36 

**    buildings,  sites,  re> 

pairs,  etc 390,296.22 

*'   scnool  apparatus, 

books,  etc 144,273.29 

Colored  schools 39,503.82 

Corporate  "      103,126.06 

Other  expenses 432,245.82 

ToUl 7  $3,649,141.56 

Private,  Parochial,  and  Denominaiional 
Schools. — No  complete  and  reliable  statistics  in. 
relation  to  private  schools  in  the  city  have  been 
collected  since  1867,  in  which  year  there  were 

23  Roman  Catholic  free  schools,  having  16,342 
pupils  ;  24  R.  C.  pay  schools,  with  6,070  pupils ; 

24  schools  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
with  2,367  pupils;  22  schools  connected  with, 
other  Protestant  denominations,  with  5,713  pu- 
pils ;  12  Hebrew  schools,  with  998  pupils ;  25 
Gennan  schools,  free  and  private,  witn  3,641 
pupils ;  and  1 68  other  private  schools,  with  11,875 
pupils ;  making,  in  all,  298  schools,  with  47,006 
pupils.  This  class  of  schools  has  considerably 
increased  in  number  and  attendance  since  that 
time.  At  the  close  of  1875,  the  Catholic  paro- 
chial schools  numbered  57,  with  an  enrollment  of 
30,732  pupils,— 13,062  boys  and  17,670  cirls, 
taught  by  about  380  religious  and  lay  teachers. 
Besides  these,  there  were  18  select  schools  belong- 
ing to  this  denomination,  which  gave  instruction 
to  about  1,500  pupils.  For  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  educational  institutions  of  a  higher 
grade,  see  Nkw  York  (State). 

NEW  TOBK,    College  of  the  City  of, 

is  the  only  free  college  as  yet  established  by 
any  city  of  the  United  States  which  is  supported 
wholly  by  annual  taxation.  It  was  originally 
oiganlzed  as  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  in. 
the  year  1848,  the  subject  having  been  first  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  citizens,  who  approved  it 
by  an  overwhelming  minority.  In  the  year  1866, 
by  act  of  the  lejjislature,  it  was  "erected  into  the 
doUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  but  the  course 
of  study  remained  imchanged.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  common-school  system  of  the  city,  and  ia 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  college.  The  law  also  establishes  an 
executive  committee  of  nine  trustees,  including 
the  president,  for  the  *'  care,  management,  and 
government  of  the  college."  An  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000  is  made  for  its  support. 
Every  thing  is  free, — tuition,  books,  and  station- 
ery. The  expenses  for  commencement  exercises 
and  junior  class  exhibitions  are  paid  by  the 
board,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200  is 
made  to  each  of  the  two  hterary  societies  of  the 
college.  Its  students  are  drawn  from  the  com- 
mon schools.  The  candidates  for  admission  must 
have  attended  one  year  at  a  common  school  in 
the  city,  and  must  be  14  years  of  age.    Jhe  sub- 
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jects  in  which  they  are  examined  in  June  of 
each  year  are  those  taught  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  college  curriculum  extends  through 
5  years,  and  comprises  two  full  courses  of  study, 
— the  ancient,  and  the  scientific.  The  former  has 
for  its  main  feature  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek ;  the  latter,  that  of  French  and  German. 
The  calculus  and  mixed  mathematics  are  taught 
only  in  the  scientific  course.  There  is  a  partial 
course  for  introductory  or  first-year  students, 
finished  in  one  year,  and  known  as  the  com- 
mercial course.  The  students  are  arranged  in 
^ve  classes,  introductory,  freshman,  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior.  In  the  collegiate  year,  1876 
— 7,  there  were  in  the  introductory  class,  512; 
freshman,  163;  sophomore,  80;  junior,  57;  senior, 
60 ;  total,  862.  Of  these,  there  were  in  the  an- 
cient course  348 ;  in  the  scientific  course,  276 ; 
in  the  commercial  course,  238.  As  there  is  no 
requirement  in  ancient  or  modern  languages  for 
admission,  these  are  begun  in  the  college,  lliere 
are  14  professors,  who  with  the  president  form 
the  faculty.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  1 8 
tutors;  total  number  of  instructors,  32.  The 
subjects  taught  are  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  English,  history,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  philosophy, 
political  economy,  and  drawing;  and,  m  the  com- 
mercial course,  phonography,  book-keeping,  and 
penmanship.  Two  degrees  are  conferred.  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of  Sciences.  There 
is  also  a  post-graduate  course  in  engineering.  In 
1875 — 6,  this  had  no  students ;  in  the  present 
year,  1876 — 7,  there  are  3.  The  library  con- 
tains 18,000  volumes,  and  its  support  is  de- 
rived from  the  interest  on  two  bequests, — the 
Grosvenor  fund  of  ^30,000,  and  the  Holbrook 
fund  of  $5,000.  The  apparatus  of  all  kinds, 
illustrating  the  principles  of  chemical,  physical, 
and  mechanical  science,  is  valued  at  ^20,000. 
The  cabinet  of  natural  history  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  S3.000. — One  of  the  best  collections,  in 
the  United  States,  of  casts  from  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, is  in  the  department  of  drawing ;  and,  to- 
gether with  other  casts  from  the  antique,  is  val- 
ued at  J$3,000.  ITie  fund  for  annual  medals 
donated  by  citizens  is  85,250.  The  college 
buildings  together  with  the  site  are  valued  at 
8190,000,  and  belong  to  the  city.  There  have 
been  but  two  presidents  since  ^e  organization 
of  the  institution :  Horace  Webster,  IjL.  1).,  ap- 
pointed in  1848;  Alexander  S.  Webb,  LL.D., 
the  present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1869. 

NEW  YORK,  University  of  the  City  of, 
was  founded  in  1830.  It  is  not  denominational, 
nor,  as  its  name  might  imply,  a  city  institution. 
It  comprises  the  following  departments:  arts, 
science,  medicine,  and  law.  Tuition  in  the  de- 
partments of  arts  and  science  is  free.  The  in- 
stitution is  supported  by  the  rents  of  the  uni- 
versity building  and  the  mcome  of  an  endowment 
of  8200,000,  with  tuition  fees  in  the  departments 
of  law  and  medicine.  The  course  in  the  depart- 
ment of  arts  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  college 
<»ur8e  in  the  older  colleges.  A  school  of  civil 
engineering  and  a  school  of  art  are  connected 


with  the  scientific  department.  In  1874 — 5.  the 
number  of  instructors  and  students  was  as  fol- 
lows: arts  and  science,  14  instructors  and  140 
students ;  fine  arts,  1  instructor  and  13  students; 
medicine,  34  instructors  and  385  students ;  law, 
5  instructoro  and  55  students;  total,  54  instructors 
and  593  students.  The  chimcdlorB  of  the  uni- 
versity have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  James  M. 
;  Mathews,  D.  D.,  1830—38  ;  the  Hon.  Theodwe 
Frelinghuysen,  LL.  D.,  1838 — 49;  the  Rev.  Issac 
Ferris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1852—70 ;  and  the  Rev. 
Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, appointed  in  1870. 

NEW  ZEATiATn).     See  Australia. 

NIEMETEB,  Augxist  Herxnann,  a  Ge^ 
man  educator  and  author,  bom  Sept.  I.,  1754; 
died  July  7.,  1828.  In  1779,  he  was  appointed 
extraordmary,  and,  in  1784,  ordinary  professor 
of  theology  m  the  university  of  HaJle,  hokiing 
at  the  same  time  the  position  of  inspector  of  the 
theological  seminary.  He  was  a  great-grandsoo 
of  A.  IL  Francke  (q.  v.),and  gained  great  cdeb- 
rity  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  institutioo 
of  Francke,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed 
in  1785;  and  when,  in  1787,  a  teachers'  senii- 
naiy  was  added  to  these  institutions,  Niemejer 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  In  1807,  owing  to 
his  exertions,  the  university  which  had  l^en 
closed  by  Napoleon,  was  re-oj)ened  by  King 
Jerome;  and  Niemeyer  was  appointed  chancellor 
and  rector  perpetuus.  In  this  office,  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  held  it  with 
great  success  for  nine  years.  Niemeyer  ia  the 
author  of  an  important  work  on  the  principles 
of  education  and  instruction  (Grundsdize  der 
Erziehung  unci  des  UnterricJUSj  1799),inwhidi, 
for  the  first  time,  Gennan  pedagogy  was  brought 
into  a  83r8tem,  and  which  contained  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  at  a  history  of  education.  As 
the  first  principle  of  education,  Niemeyer  re- 
gards the  harmonious  development  of  the  facul- 
ties with  which  we  are  endowed.  His  Gnmd- 
sdlze  der  Erziehung  etc,  gradually  grew  from 
one  to  three  volumes,  and  he  himself  edited 
eight  editions  of  the  work. 

NOBMAIi  COLXJBGE.  See  NewYcak 
(City). 

NORMAL  SCHOOL,  the  name  giveo.  in 
the  United  States  and  some  other  countries,  to 
a  school  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  teach- 
ers, being  a  translation  of  the  French  term  ecde 
normale  (from  the  Latin  norma,  a  rule  or  model), 
applied  to  such  schools  on  their  establishment  in 
l^'rance.  ^''^The  term  nortnal  school,*'  says  Hart 
{In  tlie  School-Room,  PhU.,  1868)  "  is  an  unfort- 
unate misnomer,  and  its  general  adoption  haskd 
to  much  confusion  of  ideas."  In  England,  these 
institutions  are  styled  ti^aining  colleges,  and  in 
(Germany  seminaries.  Connected  with  these 
schools  there  are  usually  morfe/scAoofe,  or  schools 
of  practice,  in  which  the  theoretical  principles 
and  methods  taught  are  applied  to  the  actual 
work  of  instruction  and  discipline.  For  foil  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  history,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  plan  of  organization,  of  normal  sdiook, 
see  Teachers'  BBMiNARisa. 
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NORTH  0 ABOLINA,  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  states  of  the  American  Union,  having 
An  area  of  50,704  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  in 
1 870,  of  1 ,071,361,  of  whom  678,470  were  whites, 
391,650  colored  persons,  and  1,241  Indians. 

Educational  History. — The  constitution  of 
1776  provided  that  "a  school  or  schools  shall  be 
established  by  the  legislature  for  the  convenient 
instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the 
masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  mav  enable  them 
to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  that  all  useful 
learning  shall  be  encouraged  in  one  or  more 
universities."  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
declaration  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  state 
in  the  interest  of  education.  Nineteen  years  after, 
the  state  university  was  oiganized;  but  no  action 
was  taken  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools 
till  1816,  when  the  general  assembly,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  governor,  took  meaBures  to  pro- 
vide a  general  system  of  public  instruction.  For 
this  purpose,  a  committee  of  three  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  devising  such  a  system,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  assembly,  previously  made.  The 
result  of  their  action  is  best  discussed  under  the 
three  following  heads:  (I)  The  establishing  of 
schools ;  (U)  The  mode  of  maintaining  them; 
(III)  The  mode  of  supervising  them. 

I.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  was 
thorough,  beginning  with  the  establishment  of 
primary  schools,  to  be  followed  by  academies 
which  should  prepare  the  way  for  admission  into 
the  university  already  established.  In  their  de- 
liberations, they  considered  the  organization  of 
the  schools,  their  discipline  and  government,  the 
course  of  studies  to  be  pursued,  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, the  creation  of  a  permanent  school 
fund,  and  the  constitution  of  a  board  for  its 
management.  Their  report  was  favorably  con- 
sider^ by  the  assembly,  and  passed  to  its  first 
reading,  but,  unfortunately,  went  no  further, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  money 
needed  to  make  the  proposed  system  effective. 
Nothing  further  was  oone  till  1825,  when  a  fund 
was  created  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
'-common  and  convenient  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state." 
For  this  purpose,  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 
that  year  constitutes  the  governor,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  the  speakers  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  commons,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  state,  a  board,  "for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  instruction  of  youth".  Under  the 
name  of  The  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  th^y  were  empowered  to  hold 
real  and  personal  property,  ancl  to  sell,  dispose  of, 
and  improve  the  same,  in  1832,  Joseph  Cald- 
well, the  president  of  the  university,  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  state  to  the  need  of  public 
schools,  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  con- 
sisting of  eleven  letters  which  had  been  fumi^ed 
by  him  to  a  local  paper.  In  these  letters,  he 
called  attention  to  the  progress  made  by  the  com- 
mon schools  of  other  states  and  countries,  enumer- 
ated the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  progress 
in  North  Carolina,  and  suggested  means  for  sur- 


mounting them.  In  1836,  the  board  was  changed 
so  as  to  consist  of  the  governor  and  three  other 
members  appointed  by  him  biennially.  In  1837, 
the  legislature  made  it  their  duty  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  common  schools,  suited  to  the  resources 
and  condition  of  the  state.  In  obedience  to  this 
act,  the  board,  in  1838,  submitted  an  exhaustive 
report,  in  which,  after  comparing  the  educational 
condition  of  the  state  witn  that  of  others,  and 
of  the  countries  in  Europe  most  advanced  in 
this  respect,  thev  proposed  to  divide  the  state 
into  1,250  school-distncts,  and  to  erect  in  each  a 
school-house  of  the  best  materials,  and  according 
to  the  most  approved  method  in  recard  to  size, 
plan,  and  location.  According  to  tne  condition 
of  the  school  fund  at  that  time,  it  was  estimated 
that  each  of  these  schools  would  receive  about 
$240  annuallv.  With  the  scanty  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  people,  they  could  hope  only  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  system,  trusting  to  after 
years  to  establish  also  schools  and  collies  for 
more  advanced  instruction.  In  January,  1839, 
the  legislature  took  positive  action  upon  the  re- 
port, directing  that  counties  should  be  divided 
mto  school-districts  six  miles  square,  and  that  an 
election  should  he  held  in  each  county  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  schools. 
Nearly  every  coimty  voted  in  favor  of  their 
establishment.  In  all  such  counties,  the  county 
court  was  directed  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  building 
of  a  school-house  in  each  district,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  at  least  fifty  pupil&  It  was 
also  made  the  duty  of  the  court  to  choose  not 
less  than  five  superintendents  for  the  county, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  make  the  division  into 
school-districts  according  to  the  plan  already 
mentioned,  and  to  appoint  not  less  than  three 
school-committee  men  in  each,  "to  assist  the 
superintendents  in  aU  matters  pertaining  to  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  their  respective 
districts." — In  1840,  a  school  law  was  passed 
which  substantially  continued  in  force  till  1865. 
By  an  act  passed  in  1844,  county  superintend- 
ents were  permitted  to  lay  out  school-districts  of 
such  form  and  size,  for  one  school  each,  as  they 
might  deem  most  convenient  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county.  As  the  money  appropriated  by  the 
state  was  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  dis- 
tricts, the  effect  was  to  increase  greatly  their 
number.  TTie  result  was,  that  about  ^250,000 
was  annually  divided  among  the  districts,  the 
number  of  which  had  increased  to  3,000,  but 
without  accomplishing  the  best  results. 

II.  There  have  been  two  principal  sources  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools:  (1)  the  income 
of  permanent  funds;  and  (2)  taxes. 

(1)  The  Income  of  Permanent  Funds. — In 
1825,  the  legislature  created  a  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  to  consist  of  the  dividends  re- 
ceived from  stock,  then  held  or  afterwards  ac- 
quired by  the  state,  in  banks  and  works  of  inter- 
nal improvement;  the  liquor  tax;  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  agricultural  fund;  money  paid  to 
the  state  for  entries  of  vacant  lands ;  money  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands;  and  such 
sums  as  the  legislature  might,  from  time  to  time» 
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appropriate.  In  1837,  the  state  received,  by  the 
removal  of  its  deposits  from  the  United  States 
treasuiy,  the  sum  of  $1,433,757.39.  This,  with 
the  exception  of  $300,000,  was  transferred  to  the 
Hteraiy  fx)ard,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  the  in- 
come thence  derived,  with  the  amounts  received 
from  sources  above  specified,  constituting  the  an- 
nual school  fund  of  the  state.  The  revenue  from 
this  source,  in  1638,  amounted  to  $100,000.  In 
1840,  the  permanent  fund  was  $2,000,000,  yield- 
ing an  annual  income  of  $120,000.  The  present 
permanent  fund  amounts  to  $2,190,564.60. 

(2)  Taxes. — In  the  report  made  to  the  l^is- 
lature  in  1838,  by  the  literary  board,  the  in«if- 
ficiency  of  the  income  of  the  permanent  fund 
for  school  purposes  was  plainly  pointed  out  In 
1840,  a  tax  was  levied  in  each  mstrict  sufficient 
to  build  a  school-house;  and,  in  1 844,  each  county 
was  required  to  levy  a  tax  equal  to  one  half  of  the 
amount  annually  received  from  the  literary  fund. 
In  1868,  the  constitution  of  the  state  directed  that 
''the  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  under 
this  constitution,  shall  provide,  by  taxation  and 
otherwise,  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of 

Eublic  schools."  The  following  year,  the  school 
kw  provided  that,  in  case  any  township  should 
fail,  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  provide  for  schools 
to  be  taught  four  months  in  the  year,  the  school 
committee  should  immediately  forward  to  the 
county  commissioners  an  estimate  of  the  neces- 
sary expenses;  and  a  tax  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  estimate  should  be  levied  on  the  township  by 
the  county  commissioners  at  the  same  time  that 
the  county  taxes  were  levied.  The  act  of  1871 — 2 
required  that  a  tax  of  6  f  cents  on  the  $100,  and 
20  cents  special  tax,  should  be  levied ;  and  this, 
with  75  per  cent  of  the  state  and  county  poll  tax, 
and  all  other  public  school  funds,  should  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  month,  for  each 

Eupil  attending  the  public  schools.  The  present 
kw,  enacted  in  1872 — 3,  levies  an  annual  tax  of 
8i  cents  on  the  $100,  and  a  special  poll-tax  of 
25  cents;  and  this,  with  75  per  cent  of  the  state 
and  county  poll-tax  and  all  other  school  money, 
is  distributed  among  the  school-districts  according 
to  the  number  of  diildren  of  school  age  in  each. 
III.  The  report  of  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  literaiy  fund  to  the  le^slature,  in  1838, 
called  attention  to  the  h/ct  that  no  supervision  of 
the  schools  was  maintained  by  the  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  community,  on  account  of  their  want 
of  pecuniary  responsibility,  and  suggested  that 
the  portion  of  the  literary  fund  due  each  county 
should  not  be  distributed  till  the  county  court 
should  have  levied  and  collected  twice  the  amount 
due  from  the  fund  to  the  county.  They  recom- 
mended a  thorough  organization  and  supervision 
of  the  schools.  In  1852,  Rev.  Calvin  H.  WUey 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  schools,  and  re- 
tained the  position  till  1865.  At  that  time  the 
public  schools  were  closed  for  want  of  funds,  and 
remained  so  till  1870.  His  successors  have  been 
S.  S.  Ashl^,  till  1872;  Alexander  Mclver,  till 
1875;  and  Stephen  D.  Pool,  the  present  incum- 
bent (1876). 


School  System, — The  general  sapervisioii  of 
the  schools  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  state  board 
of  education,  which  consists  of  the  governor,  tbe 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  Becr^ 
tary  of  state,  the  treasurer,  the  auditor,  and  the 
attomey-ceneral.    Of  this  board,  tlie  governor  k 
tlie  president,  and  the  state  superintc^ent,  the 
secretary.    The  immediate  control  of  the  scbook 
is  committed  to  the  state  superintendent,  who  is 
elected  by  the  people  for  four  years.    Coiat^ 
commissioners  are  also  chosen,  who  are  diaipi 
with  "a  general  supervision  and  control  ol  the 
schools  in  their  respective  counties".  Their  dutieg 
relate  chiefly  to  the  financial  management  of  the 
schools ;  though,  in  other  respects,  they  have 
considerable  dScretionary  power.  Their  eflfeencr, 
however,  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that  their  dntiei 
are  confined  entirely  to  office  business,  there 
beinff  no  visiting  of  Uie  schools  on  ^eir  p«rt.  as 
in  other  states.    In  each  township,  a  school  am- 
mittee  of  three  is  elected  biennially.    This  com- 
mittee is  empowered  to  purchase  and  hold  real 
estate  and  personal  proper^,  to  receive  any  gift 
grant,  or  donation  made  for  the  use  of  any  school 
within  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  sell  or  transfer  the 
same  for  school  purposes.  It  is  required  to  make, 
for  the  use  of  the  county  board,  an  annual  ceDsos 
of  all  children  of  school  ace,  designating  race  td 
sex,  of  all  public  schools,  and  the  number  of 
children  who  do  not  attend  school.    It  is  also  re- 
quired to  divide  the  township  into  suitable  dk- 
tricts,  and  to  establish  separate  schools  for  vhite 
and  colored  children.    This  committee,  also,  has 
the  power  to  employ  and  to  dismiss  teachers. and 
to  regulate  their  salaries,  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions as  to  grade.    Public  schools  muet  be 
maintained  not  less  than  four  montiis  each  year. 
The  school  age  is  from  6  to  21  years.  The  choioe 
of  text-books  rests  partly  with  the  teachcn  and 
partly  with  the  state  board ;  but  no  sectarian  or 
political  text-books  are  permitted. 

Educational  Condition,  —  The  numbff  of 
schools  in  the  state,  as  reported  in  1874,  was 
4,020,  of  which  2,820  were  for  white,  and  1.200 
for  colored  children.  The  support  of  the  acbools 
was  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

From  the  8Ute  treasury $  30,230.67 

From  poll-Ux US,609.92 

From  property-Ux 109.434.94 

Balance  f^om  previous  year.. .  202.129.70 

Total W96,40SJ3 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 
For  salaries    of   teachers  of 

white  schools $182,646.53 

For  salaries  of  teachers  of  col- 
ored schools 77,616.25 

For  county  examioers 2,854.55 

For  school-houses 22,676.46 

For  county  treasurers'  com- 
missions      11.802.06 

Total |297;>94i5 

In  addition  to  this  amount,  $12,450  was  dis- 
tributed among  30  public  schools  from  the 
Peabody  educational  ^md. 

The  principal  items  of  school  stoHsUcs'^^ 
the  following : 

No.  of  children  of  school  age,  white,     243,768 

colored,  127,192 
Total "' 
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No.  of  children  attending  Bohool,  white,  119,083 

colored,   66,000 

Total 176,083 

No.  of  teacbeiB  employed,  white  male,      1,496 

white  female,      613 

Total  white 2,108 

colored  male,         616 
colored  female,      262 

Total  colored 767 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed 2,876 

N(yrnial  Instruction, — In  the  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  president  of  the  state  university, 
referred  to  above,  special  attention  was  called  to 
the  need  of  qualified  teachers,  and  a  plan  was 
proposed  for  supplying  this  deficiency.  No  im- 
mediate action,  nowever,  was  taken.  The  report 
of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary 
fund,  in  1838,  also  called  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  ui^ntly  recommended  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and 
advised,  also,  the  establishment  of  a  normal  de- 
partment in  the  state  university.  The  Ashboro' 
Normal  School  was  organized,  in  1873,  by  the 
Randolph  County  Educational  Association,  and 
was  conducted  by  the  superintendent  of  the  as- 
sociation, one  month  in  1873,  and  one  in  1874. 
In  the  former  year,  100  teachers  received  in- 
struction; in  the  latter,  75.  The  Lexington 
Normal  School  was  organized  by  the  Davidson 
County  board  of  education,  under  a  special  act  of 
the  legislature,  in  August,  1874,  and  continued 
in  session  25  days,  under  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  of  the  county  board  of  examiners.  In 
this  scho  1,  separate  instruction  was  mven  to  36 
white  teachers,  and  35  colored  teacners.  The 
normal  department  of  Shaw  University,  at  Ra- 
leish,  in  1874,  had  3  resident  instructors 
and  60  pupils,  of  whom  40  were  males,  and 
20  females.  Besides  these,  teachers'  institutes  are 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  WilHston 
Academy  and  Normal  School,  at  Kaleigh,  also 
affords  special  instruction  to  teachers.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Missionary  Aasociation. 
— ^The  Slate  Educational  Association  was  estab- 
lished July  11.,  1873. 

Secondary  Instruction,  —  Of  institutions  of 
tins  grade,  there  were  reported,  in  1875,  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  27,  with  84  teachers 
and  1,638  pupils,  of  whom  478  were  in  classical 
studies,  201  in  modem  languages,  217  preparing 
for  a  classical  course  in  college,  and  53  for  a 
scientific  course.  There  are  al^  preparatory  de- 
partments in  several  of  the  colleges,  which,  in 
1875,  reported  426  students. 

Superior  Instruction. — ^The  institutions  which 
furnish  instruction  of  this  grade  are  included  in 
the  following  table. 
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Davidson  Ck>Uege 

Dav.  Coll. 

1837 

Presb. 

North  Carolina  Coll.. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

1859 

Luth. 

Rutherford  College.. 

Excelsior 

1870 

Non-sect. 

Trinity  College 

Trinity 

1853  ;M.  Epis. 

Univ.  of  N.  Carolina. . 

Chapel  Hill 

1796 

Non-sect. 

Wake  Forest  College. 

Wake  Forest 

1834 

Bap. 

Wilson  College. ..... 

Wilson 

1872 

Non-sect. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  institutions  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  Of  these,  6  re- 
portecC  in  1874,  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 70  instructors  and  580  students. 

Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction, — Con- 
nected with  the  state  university,  there  are  schools 
of  natural  science,  including  chemistry,  physics, 
and  engineering,  and  a  school  of  agriculture,  en- 
dowed with  the  congressional  land  grant.  Shaw 
University  has  a  theological  department;  Trinity 
Coll^,  a  theological  and  a  law  department;  and 
Rutherford  College,  a  law  school. 

Special  Instruction, — The  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind,  was 
founded  at  Raleigh  in  1847.  It  had,  in  1875,  a 
carvs  of  12  instructors,  and  208  pupils,  of  whom 
132  were  deaf-mutes,  and  76  were  blind.  Spedal 
attention  is  given  to  music,  and  there  is  a  mechan- 
ical department,  in  which  practical  instruction 
is  given  in  several  industrial  branches.  The  edu- 
cation of  colored  children  of  this  class  was  first 
imdertaken  in  this  institution.  The  Oxford  Or- 
hans'  Uome,  at  Oxford,  imder  the  care  of  the 

arion  Fraternity,  affords  an  asylum  for  115 
orphans.  It  is  sustained  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. There  is  a  branch  asylum  at  Mars  Hill. 

NORTH  CABOLINA,  University  of,  at 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  was  chartered  in  1787,  and 
;  organized  in  1795.  Exercises  were  resumed, 
after  a  period  of  suspension,  in  Sept.,  1875.  It 
comprises  six  colleges ;  namely,  of  mathematics, 
of  hterature  (including  the  schools  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  modem  languages),  of  philosophy 
(schools  of  metaphysics,  and  of  history  and 
political  science),  of  natural  science  (schools  of 
chemistry,  applied  chemistry,  and  physics),  of 
engineering,  and  of  agriculture  (enaowed  with 
the  congressional  land  grant,  and  including; 
schools  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  mih- 
tary  tactics).  Three  regular  courses  have  been 
established :  the  classical  (4  years),  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  the  scientific 
(3  years),  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science ;  and  the  course  in  agriculture  (3  years), 
leading  to  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 
The  university  has  an  extensive  coUection  of 
geological  and  mineraloffical  specimens,  and  a 
library  of  about  5,000  volumes  and  2,000  pam- 
phlets; the  hbraries  of  the  two  literary  societies 
contain  about  7,000  volumes  each.  The  cost  of 
tuition  is  360  a  year.  In  1876^7,  there  were 
9  instructors  and  100  students  (45  classical,  31 
scientific,  7  agricultural,  and  17  optional).  Kemp 
P.  Battle  is  p.876)  the  president. 

NOBTHEBN  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE,  at 
Fulton,  m.,  was  first  opened,  in  1861,  as  the  Wes- 
tern Union  College  and  Military  Institute.  In 
1866,  it  was  chartered  and  opened  as  the  Illinois 
Soldiers'  CoUe^  for  the  education  of  disabled 
soldiers  and  saOors  of  the  state.  The  name  was 
changed  in  1873,  when  the  college  was  thrown 
open  to  both  sexes.  It  is  supported  by  tuition 
fees  and  the  income  of  an  endowment  of  about 
$20,000.  The  college  building  originally  cost 
aiOO,000.  ITie  library  consists  of  over  1000  vol- 
umes; the  cabinet  is  well  furnished  with  spec- 
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imens  in  geologj,  miDcralogy,  and  paleontology; 
and  the  kiboratoiy  has  a  valuable  set  of  phuo- 
Bophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  llie  regular 
tuition  fees  vary  from  S27  to  332 ^  per  year.  The 
coU^e  has  a  preparatory  collegiate  course,  an 
academic  course  (designed  especially  for  those 
preparing  themselves  for  teaching  or  business), 
and  a  regular  graduating  course  of  four  years, 
which  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  courses  of  the 
higher  female  seminaries.  Female  students  who 
complete  the  full  course,  or  its  equivalent,  receive 
the  degree  of  Mistress  of  Liberal  Arts  (M.L.A.); 
those  oompletins  the  English  studies  of  the 
course,  that  of  Alistress  of  English  litemture 
(M.E.  L.);  and  male  students  completing  the 
course,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.). 
In  1875 — 6.  there  were  10  instructors  and  111 
students  (66  males  and  45  females).  The  pres- 
idents have  been,  Leander  H.  Potter,  A.  M.,  1866 
—73;  William  D.  F.  Lummis,  A.  M.,  1873—5; 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Hubbard,  A.  M.,  the 
present  incumbent,  appointed  in  1875. 

NORTH  WESTERN  CHRISTIAN  TTNI- 
VERSITY,  at  Irvington,  Ind.,  founded  in  1853, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Christian  denomina- 
tion. It  was  removed  from  Indianapolis  to  its 
present  site,  about  four  miles  east  of  that  city, 
m  1875.  It  has  a  fine  new  building  and  a  cam- 
pus of  25  acres,  situated  in  a  natural  grove  of 
forest  trees.  It  is  supported  by  the  interest  on 
an  endowment  of  $300,000,  the  tuition  fees  be- 
ing merely  nominal.  The  endowment  property 
of  the  institution  amounts  to  nearly  31,000,000. 
The  university  is  open  to  all  without  distinction 
of  sex,  race,  or  color.  It  comprises  a  college  of 
literature  (classical),  a  college  of  sciences,  a  col- 
lege of  the  Bible  (theological),  and  a  college  of 
business,  with  classes  preparatory  to  the  claRaical 
and  scientific  departments.  In  1875 — 6,  the  stu- 
dents were  as  follows :  college  of  literature,  25 ; 
college  of  science,  12;  preparatory,  48 ;  college 
of  the  Bible,  23 ;  college  ot  business,  44  ;  total, 
deducting  repetitions,  129.  There  were  11  in- 
structors. The  presidents  of  the  university  have 
been  aa  follows:  John  Young,  LL.D.,  1855 — 7; 
8.  K.  Hoshour,  D.D.,  I8.08— 61;  A.  R.  Benton, 
LL.  D.,  1861—8 ;  Otis  A.  Burgees,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1868—70;  W.  F.  Black,  A.M.,  1870—73;  and 
Otis  A.  Burgess  again,  since  1873. 

NORTH  VtTESTERN  COLIiEGE,  at  Na- 
perville,  III.,  organized  in  1861,  and  chartered  in 
1865,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Evangelical  As- 
sociation. It  admits  both  sexes.  The  productive 
funds  amount  to  385,000;  the  value  of  its  grounds, 
buildings,  and  apparatus  is  $50,000.  The  in- 
stitution has  a  German  course,  an  English-Ger- 
man course,  a  commercial  department,  and  an 
art  department,  in  addition  to  the  usual  classical 
and  scientific  courses.  In  1873 — 4,  there  were 
11  instructors  and  405  students,  including  42  of 
collegiate  grade.  The  Rev.  A.  A.  Smith,  A.  M., 
is  (1876)  the  president.  

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  at 
Evanston,  III,  under  Methodist  Episcopal  con- 
trol, was  chartered  in  1851,  organized  m  1853, 
and  opened  in  1855.  It  ooDBista  of  the  following 


I  departments,  or  colleges:  (1)  Uteratnre  and 
science ;  (2)  technology ;  (3)  literature  and  art 
(Woman's  College) ;  (4)  conservatoiy  of  music ; 
(5)  college  of  theology  (Garret  Biblical  Insti- 
tute) ;  (6)  law  (Union  CoUege  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Chica^  and  the  Northwestern 
University);  (7)  medicine  (Chicago  Medical  Cd- 
lege);  (8)  preparatory  school.  Departmenta  (6)  and 
(7)  are  located  in  Chicago.  The  university  has 
a  library  of  about  25,000  volumes,  including 
pamphlets,  and  valuable  apparatus  and  cabinets. 
The  value  of  its  buildings,  hbrary,  and  apparatus 
is  $400,000  ;  of  other  unproductive  property, 
$500,000;  productive  property,  $440,000.  In 
the  theolofficftl  department,  tuition  is  free;  in 
the  first  £ree  departments  enumerated  aboire, 
the  cost  is  $45  per  annum.  There  are  six  paral- 
lel courses  of  four  years  each,  three  in  the  ed- 
lege  of  literature  and  science  (classical,  Latin, 
and  scientific,  and  a  course  in  modem  lan- 
guages), and  three  in  the  college  of  technology 
(a  course  in  chemistry,  a  course  in  engineering, 
and  a  course  in  natural  history).  The  oouises 
in  the  Woman's  College  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  colleges  of  literature  and  science,  and  of  tech- 
nology. In  1 873 — 4,  the  number  of  instructon. 
in  aU  the  departments,  was  62 ;  and  of  students, 
866.  The  presidents  of  the  university  haTe  been 
as  follows :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark  T.  Hinman, 
1853—6;  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Foster,  1856—^; 
Prof.  Henry  S.  Noyes  (vice-president),  1860 — 67; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  O.  Haven,  1869—72  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  U.  Fowler,  since  1872. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVEBSITY,  at 
Watertown,  Wis.,  chartered  in  1864,  is  nnder 
the  control  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod 
of  Wisconsin.  It  comprises  a  collegiate,  a  pre- 
paratory, and  an  academic  department.  The 
library  contains  about  2,000  volumes.  The  oort 
of  tuition  is  830  per  annum.  In  1874 — 5,  there 
were  6  instructors  and  180  students:  colksiater 
22 ;  preparatory,  61 ;  academic,  97.  Hie  Bev. 
A.  F.  Ernst,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the  presidents 

NOBWAT.     See  Sweden. 

NORWEGIAN  LTJTHEB  C0IJ:J50B, 
at  Decorah,  Iowa,  founded  in  1861,  is  under 
Lutheran  control.  It  is  supported  by  coUectkns 
in  the  congregations  of  the  Norwegian  Luthena 
Synod  of  America.  It  contains  7  claases  or 
grades,  of  one  year  each.  Instruction  ia  free, 
except  in  the  two  lower  classes,  where,  since 
Sept.  1.,  1876,  ^30  a  year  is  paid  for  tuitiofi. 
The  value  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  m 
8120,000 ;  the  libraries  contain  about  4,000  vd- 
umes.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  instructors 
and  200  students,  the  greater  part  in  the  pre- 
paratory department.  The  Rev.  Laur  Laneo 
has  been  the  president  from  the  oi^ganization  ol 
the  college,  

NORWICH  X7NIVEBSITY,  a  mihtarr 
college,  at  Northfield,  Vt.,  founded  in  1834,  m 
under  Protestant  Episcopal  control.  It  has  a 
preparatory,  a  business,  and  a  collegiate  depaitr 
ment,  with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  couiae,  d 
four  years  each,  and  a  philosophical  courae  of 
three  years,  leading,  respectively,  to  the  dflgieea 
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of  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  and  B.  Ph.  Drawing  and  military 
science  are  pursued  throughout  the  three  courses. 
The  charge  for  tuition,  board,  etc.,  is  9300  per 
year.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  8  instructors  and 
49  students.  The  Key.  Josiah  Swett,  D.  D.,  is 
(1876)  the  president. 

NOTBE  DAME  DU  LAO,  University 
of,  a  Roman  Oatholic  institution  at  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  was  founded  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  1842,  and  chartered  in  1844.  It 
has  commodious  buildings  finely  situated.  The 
libraries  contain  nearly  30,000  volumes.  The  reg- 
ular charge  for  board,  tuition,  etc.,  is  $300  peryear. 
The  university  has  a  classical,  a  scientific,  a  civil 
endneering,  a  law,  and  a  commercial  department, 
with  preparatory  and  poet-graduate  courses.  In 
1875---6,  there  were  38  instructors  and  324  stu- 
dents. The  Very  Rev.  Edward  F.  Sorin,  the 
founder  of  the  institution,  was  its  president  for 
twenty-two  years.  The  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Colovin, 
0.  S.  C,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

NOTT,  Eliphalet,  an  American  educator, 
bom  at  Ashfoni,  Ct.,  June  25.,  1773 ;  died  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29.,  1866.  He  studied 
theology,  and  was  sent,  as  teacher  and  missionary, 
to  central  New  York,  locating  himself  at  Cher- 
ry Valley.  He  was  soon  alter  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany, 
where  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  Hamilton 
made  him  celebrated.  In  1804,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  Union  College,  at  Schenectady, 
which  position  he  held  till  his  death.  During 
this  long  period,  nearly  4,000  students  were 
graduate.  Dr.  Nott's  principal  works  are  Coun- 
sels to  Young  Men  (1810),  often  republished, 
and  Lectures  on  Temperance  (1847),  besides 
many  addresses,  discourses,  and  sermons.  Physical 
science,  also,  received  a  large  share  of  his  atten- 
tion, about  30  patents  for  inventions  having  been 
obtained  by  him. 

NOVA  SCOTIA^  a  British  province  of 
North  America,  formmg  a  part  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  It  has  an  area  of  21,731  sq.  m.;  and 
its  population,  in  1871,  was  387,800.  It  was 
first  settled,  in  1605,  by  the  French  under  De 
Monts,  at  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis) ;  but, 
in  1621,  the  country  being  claimed  as  a  part 
of  Virginia,  James  I.  granted  it  to  Sir  WilBam 
Alexander,  under  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia,  It, 
however,  continued  in  the  possession  of  France 
until  1713,  when  it  was  formally  ceded  to  the 
English  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  island 
of  Cape  Breton  was  annexed  to  it  in  1763,  and 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick  separated  from 
it  in  1784.  In  1867,  it  became  a  member  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Educational  History. — The  highest  school 
authority  in  the  province,  is  the  council  of  public 
instruction,  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  council.  The  superintendent,  who  is 
also  a  member,  and  the  secretary  of  the  council 
are  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor.  The 
council  appoints  an  inspector  for  each  county, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent, 
and  with  his  concurrence  prescribM  text-books, 
library  books,  and  school-house  plans.  The  coun- 


cil also  makes  regulations  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  school  grants,  for  the  location,  construction, 
and  control  of  ooimty  academies,  and  the  dassi- 
ficatiott  of  teachers ;  appoints  four  provincial 
examiners  for  teachers'  licenses ;  determines  ap- 
peals from  trustees,  and  may  take  such  action 
as  any  special  exigencies  require.  The  super- 
intendent has,  subject  to  the  coimcil,  the  super- 
vision of  the  inspectors,  the  normal  and  the 
common  schools,  and  the  county  academies,  also 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  He  inspects  the 
academies,  and,  if  directed,  other  schools ;  holds 
meetings  and  teachers'  institutes ;  reports  on 
school  management  and  teachers'  qualifications ; 
furnishes  printed  regulations  and  instructions  to 
school  officers,  and  makes  an  annual  report  with 
suggestions.  The  lieutenant-governor  appoints 
for  the  several  districts,  corresponding  to  the  civil 
counties,  a  board  of  seven  commissioners.  The 
commissioners  are  required  to  name  a  day  when 
all  semi-annual  school  returns  will  be  received  at 
the  inspectors  office,  and  to  endorse  on  each  of 
such  returns  their  approval  or  disapproval,  and 
they  may  authorize,  on  the  inspector's  recom- 
mendation, the  payment  of  a  grant  to  a  licensed 
teacher  of  a  poor  section.  Tne  commissioners 
may  settle  disputes  in  regard  to  teachers'  sala- 
ries, and  may  appoiot  trustees  in  certain  cases. 
They  may,  upon  the  inspector  s  report,  declare 
school  premises  to  be  unfit  for  use  ;  and  in  such 
a  case,  the  provincial  aid  to  the  section  is  with- 
held unless  the  necessary  improvement  is  pro- 
vided. They  may  cancel  or  suspend  the  license 
of  a  teacher  for  sufficient  cause  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  incapacitv  or  negligence,  they  must  notify  the 
trustees  and  the  superintendent.  The  inspector 
is  required  to  inspect  semi-annually  each  school 
and  academv  in  his  district,  and  report  thereon 
to  the  supermtendent.  He  must  also  give  such 
information  to  trustees  and  teachers  as  may  be 
required,  and  assist  in  improving  the  methods 
of  school  management.  He  must  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  superintendent  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, specifying  the  work  performed  and  its 
results.  Every  section  has  a  board  of  three  trust- 
ees, one  elected  each  year,  from  among  the  qual- 
ified voters  at  the  annual  meeting.  If  a  section 
fails  to  elect  a  trustee,  or  a  trustee  refuses  or  fails 
to  serve  for  twenty  days,  the  commissioners  are 
required  to  fill  such  vacancy.  If  a  person  elected 
a  trustee,  refuses  or  fails  to  serve,  he  is  liable  to 
a  fine  of  320,  which  is  applied  to  aid  the  erec- 
tion of  sdiool-houses.  The  school  year  consists 
of  two  terms :  the  winter  term,  from  Nov.  1.  to 
April  30.,  and  the  summer  term,  from  May  1.  to 
Oct.  31.  The  school  time,  holidays,  and  vaca- 
tions are  regulated  by  the  coimcil.  Trustees  must 
employ  a  licensed  teacher,  and,  if  necessary,  an 
assistant,  for  not  less  than  five  months,  or  in  a 
poor  section,  three  months  in  a  year.  No  teacher 
can  establish  a  school  without  an  agreement  with 
the  section  trustees.  The  annual  grant  from  the 
provincial  treasury  for  the  puWic  schools  is 
3117,000,  of  which  the  city  of  Halifax  receives 
$7,500.  This  grant  is  divided  according  to  the 
total  days'  attendance  of  registered  pupils  at  the 
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common  schools,  the  distribution  for  each  term 
being  made  for  the  corresponding  term  of  the 
preceding  year.  Halifax  constitutes  one  school 
section,  with  a  board  of  thirteen  commissioners, 
who  form  a  corporation,  and  of  whom  seven  are 
appointed  bv  the  government,  and  six  by  the  city 
council.  The  governor  may  appoint  principals 
of  the  normal  and  model  schools,  who  with  the 
Approval  of  the  council,  may  appoint  their  assist- 
ants. The  general  control  of  tne  normal  school 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  An  an- 
nual grant  of  $600  is  made  to  each  county  acad- 
emy. The  normal  school  has  but  one  term, 
commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Novem- 
ber, and  (£)6ing  on  the  Friday  preceding  the 
annual  provincial  examinations,  in  July.  Sefore 
entering,  every  student  must  declare  his  or  her 
intention  to  teach  three  years  in  the  schools  of 
the  province ;  otherwise,  a  fee  of  $20  is  charged. 
The  chief  town  of  each  county  is  entitled  to  a 
grant  for  an  academy,  on  complying  with  certain 
conditions.  The  first  or  highest  department  is 
open,  free  of  charge,  to  all  children  of  the  county 
who  are  able  to  piuss  the  required  examination. 
Whenever  the  chief  town  fails  to  obtain  the 
grant,  or  to  maintain  an  efficient  academy,  the 
council  reserves  the  right  to  treat  with  any  other 
section  in  the  county  for  the  establishment  and 
proper  maintenance  of  such  academy. — The  an- 
nual examination  of  teachers  takes  place  on  ihe 
first  Tuesday  after  July  15.  All  licenses  are 
valid  in  any  part  of  the  province  until  revoked 
for  cause  ;  but  nobody  imder  15  years  of  age  is 
allowed  to  teach  unless  with  the  express  approval 
of  the  inspector.  A  system  of  evening  schools 
is  authorized  for  persons  over  13  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  teachers,  in  1874,  was  686.  "Die 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was 
93,512 ;  and  the  number  present,  of  each  100 
registered,  was,  in  the  winter,  52.9  ;  and  in  the 
sununer,  57.1.  The  normal  school  had  118  pu- 
pils under  instruction  and  training,  of  whom  80 
received  licenses  to  teach.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  examined  was  1,198,  of  whom  594  were 
licensed.  'I'he  expenditure  for  the  public  schools 
was  $552,221,  of  which  the  government  grant 
was  $157,481;  and  for  the  normal  and  model 
schools,  $4,733,  all  of  which  expense  was  borne 
by  the  government.  In  1875,  there  were  10 
county  academies,  with  43  teachers  and  2,614 
pupils.  There  are  also  a  number  of  special  acad- 
emies, of  which  the  Ilorton  Collegiate  School, 
with  145  pupils,  and  the  Picton  Academy,  with 
120  pupils,  in  1875,  are  the  largest  The  latter 
institution  was  founded,  in  1816,  on  the  plan  of 
a  Scoteh  college,  but  without  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees.  In  addition  to  these  academies, 
there  is  a  nigh  school  at  New  Glasgow,  founded 
in  1860.  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
is  almost  entirely  free ;  in  1875,  it  had  5  teachers 
and  42  students.  The  University  of  Dalhousie 
now  virtually  fills  the  place  for  many  years  oc- 
cupied by  the  academy ;  and  the  latter  is  now 
oi^nized  as  the  highest  or  academic  grade  of  the 
schools  of  the  town.  There  were,  in  1875,  five 
colleges :  Dalhousie  College  and  University,  Hali- 


fax ;  St.  Mary's  College  (Roman  Catholic),  Hali- 
fax;  Acadia  ooll^  (Baptist),  Wolfville ;  St. 
Francis  College  (Itoman  Catholic),  Antigoninh ; 
and  King's  College  and  University  (Cliurch  of 
England] ,  Windsor.  Of  these,  filing's  College  and 
Damousie  College  are  the  largest.  The  farmer 
originated  in  a  recommendation  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  1 787.  It 
was  founded  by  an  act  of  pariiament,  in  17B8, 
and  received  a  royal  charter  from  George  ILL, 
in  1802.  Connected  with  it,  is  a  school  of  drU 
engineering,  a  library  of  6,000  volumes,  and  a 
museum  containing  fine  coUections  in  the  TariovB 
departments  of  natural  histoiy.  A  oalkgiate 
school,  whidi  is  also  connected  with  it,  prepares 
boys  for  the  college.  It  had,  in  1875, 5  mofeeacxa 
and  an  endowment  fund  of  $106,891.  Dalhoasie 
College  had,  in  1875, 6  ^ofessors  and  an  endow- 
ment firnd  of  $99,233.  There  is  a  medical  facul- 
ty in  connection  with  the  college,  in  which,  is 
1875,  there  were  11  professors. — See  MAMJire, 
Ckmada  EdtuxUUmal  Yearbook  for  1876; 
LovELL^s  QazeUeer  of  British  North  America. 

NOVELS.     See  Fiction. 

NUHBEB  is  here  considered  as  a  branch  <^ 
elementary  or  object  instruction.    Great  impor- 
tance should  be  placed  on  the  means  by  which 
children  acquire  their  first  ideas  of  number. 
Since  a  chila's  knowledge  of  this  subject  begim 
with  counting,  the  first  exercises  for  teac^iing  ii 
should  be  the  counting  of  objects.     The  d^ 
may  first  be  taught  to  count  as  far  as  ten  by  n»- 
ing  the  numeral  frame  (q.  v.),  or  buttons,  pendk, 
the  fingers,  sticks,  marks,  or  other  objects.  Next 
he  should  be  taught  to  coimt  groups  of  baQs, 
buttons,  sticks,  or  othi^  objects,  used  to  repre- 
sent the  several  numbers,  on€,  tvjOt  tkrecy  few, 
five,  etc.    B^  using  the  groups  of  objects  tfans 
counted  as  illustrations  of  the  several  niunben. 
figures  may  readily  be  taught.    Let  ihe  piqiil 
count  one  ball  on  the  numeral  frame,  one  pencfl, 
one  finger,  one  mark,  and  then  show  bun  the 
figure  1  to  represent  the  number  of  each  object 
2^ext  let  him  count,  in  grou^,  two  balls  on 
the  numeral  frame,   iv>o  pencils,  two  fingezs, 
two  marks,  ete.;  then  show  the  figure  2  as  a 
symbol  of  the  number  of  objects  in  eadi  group. 
Afterward,  require  the  pupil  to  count  baDs,  p^ 
cils,  and  other  objects  m  groups  of  three,  and 
then  show  the  figure  3  as  the  representative  of 
the  number  counted  in  each  group.  In  a  similar 
maimer,  the  several  figures  from  2  to  9  may  be 
associated,  and  their  value  learned  by  means  of 
counting.    In  order  to  teach  children  tlie  value 
of  the  several  figures  by  personal  experience,  let 
them  count  in  groups  tvoo  balls,  or  buttons,  etc, 
and  observe  that  each  group  contains  two  cmes, 
—  that  two  is  equal  to  one  and  one  more,  or  two 
ones.    After  the  pupils  have  counted  several 
kinds  of  objects  in  groups  of  three^  lead  them  to 
notice  that  one  and  one  and  one^  or  three  ovtcs. 
make  three,  also  that  two  and  one  make  ikree. 
Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  to  count  in  groups 
four  objects,  let  the  pupils  obs^-ve  that  four  ones, 
or  two  and  one  and  one^  or  three  and  on«,  or  tuo 
and  twoj  or  two  times  twOf  jsakefoitr»  Bjr  means 
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-of  similar  exercises,  the  value  of  each  number 
from  two  to  7iifie  may  be  thoroughly  learned  by 
chilJren.  As  additional  exercises,  or  a  review 
of  previous  lessons,  let  the  pupils  count  as  many 
balls  on  the  numeral  frame,  or  hold  up  as  man^ 
fingers,  as  the  given  figure  represents.  By  this 
means,  all  the  %ures  from  1  to  9  may  be  learned 
as  symbols  of  numbers.  In  subse<^uent  lessons, 
for  teaching  figures  as  representatives  of  num- 
bers greater  than  nine,  let  the  figures  be  arranged 
in  groups  as  follows : 

First  groupy  0,  1,  2.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 
Second  group,  10, 1 1, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 
Third  group,  20,21, 22, 23,  24, 25, 26,27, 28,29 

and  so  on  to  99.  Requiring  the  pupils  to  count 
as  manv  balls,  or  other  objects,  to  represent  in 
order  the  numbers  symbolized  by  each  of  these 
groups,  will  lead  them  to  understand  the  value 
of  the  numbers  that  are  expressed  with  two 
figures.  This  part  of  the  instruction  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  giving  the  pupil  several 
small  sticks,  like  matches,  and  reqmring  him  to 
count  and  tie  in  bundles  as  many  sticks  as  each 
of  the  figures  from  1  to  9  represents.  Then  to 
furnish  the  pupil  with  favorable  opportunities 
of  learning,  oy  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ence, that  each  number  represented  by  two  fig- 
ures in  the  second  group  is  composed  of  one 
bundle  of  ten  ones^  and  one  or  more  single  ones 
added,  let  him  count  and  tie  in  a  bundle  ten 
sticks  to  represent  the  number  10  ;  and  then  tie 
ten  sticks  m  a  bundle  and  add  to  it  one  single 
49tick  to  represent  the  number  11 ,  and  so  on  to  19. 
Two  bundles  of  ten  sticks  each  may  be  made  for 
the  number  20,  and  two  similar  bundles  and  a 
single  stick  for  21;  and  so  on  to  29.  In  this 
manner,  children  majr  be  taught  to  comprehend 
the  value  of  all  the  smiple  numbers  to  100.  The 
knowledge  obtained  by  means  of  the  exercises 
describea  above  will  prepare  the  pupils  to  learn 
readily  and  intelligently  both  the  value  and  the 
form  of  writing  numbers  through  hundreds,  and 
thereby  to  understand  the  principles  of  numera- 
tion and  notation.  See  Currik,  Principles  and 
Practice  <^  Early  and  Infant  JSchool  Iklucation 
(Edin.  and  Lond.) ;  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  Primary 
Object  Lessons  (N'ew  York,  1871). 

NITMEBAL  FRAME.  Tms  simple  appa- 
ratus has  been  in  use  for  many  centuries.  In 
some  form  or  other,  it  is  now  used  for  teaching 
number,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  some- 
times employed  to  represent  units,  tens,  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  etc.,  in  numeration.  This  use  of 
the  numeral  frame  renders  it  necessary  to  give  ar- 
tificial values  to  the  balls  on  different  wires;  and 
notwithstanding  that  this  is  analo^us,  in  order, 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  numerical  system  of 
figures,  there  is  danger  that  young  children,  by 
the  use  of  it  for  this  purpose,  may  become  con- 
fused between  the  actual  numerical  value  of  a 
ball  and  its  several  artificial  values.  Inasmuch 
as  numeralion  can  be  illustrated  much  more  in- 
telligently by  the  method  described  under  Num- 
ber (q.  v.),  if  aided  by  the  use  of  the  black- 
boara,  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  an  explana- 


tion of  it  by  the  numeral  frame ;  not,  at  least, 
until  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  definite  under- 
standing of  the  relation  between  the  value  of 
single  figures,  and  their  values  as  dependent  upon 
their  relative  positions  in  regard  to  other  figures. 
The  most  important  uses  of  the  numeral  frame 
are,  to  teach  a  class  of  pupils  to  count,  and  to 
illustrate  the  value  of  numbers  and  figures;  also 
to  teach  the  first  steps  in  adding,  subtractinjg, 
multiplying,  and  dividing.  For  the  first  steps  m 
adding,  let  the  pupils  add  balls  on  the  numeral 
frame,  by  OTies  as  far  as  ten.  When  they  can  do 
this  readily,  let  them  add  on  the  blackboard  a 
column  composed  of  Is;  then  let  them  add  a  like 
column  of  figures  on  their  slates.  Subsequently, 
teach  them  to  add  balls  on  the  numeral  frame  by 
twos ;  then  to  add  a  column  of  figure  2s  on  the 
blackboard ;  and  then  on  their  slates.  When  the 
adding  of  Is  and  2s  has  thus  been  learned,  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  with  threes^  fours,  etc. 
After  the  pupils  have  learned  to  add  threes  as 
above,  they  may  be  taucht  by  these  three  steps 
to  add  Is  and  2s  in  the  same  column ;  then  to 
add  Is,  2s,  and  3s  in  the  same  column.  In  this 
manner  the  pupils  may  be  taught  to  add  readily 
and  rapidly  single  columns  composed  of  such 
figures  as  6,  7,  8,  9.  To  give  chOdren  an  idea  of 
subtraction,  teach  them  to  count  backward  on 
the  numeral  frame  from  ten ;  thus,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6, 
6,  4,  3,  2, 1,  0.  Subsequently,  call  on  a  pupil  to 
hold  the  numeral  frame,  to  take  one  ball  from 
two  balls,  and  tell  how  many  remain ;  then  one 
ball  from  three  balls,  etc.  Proceed  in  a  similar 
manner  with  other  numbers,  taking  care  to  ar- 
range the  exercises  so  as  to  give  the  pupils  as 
much  actual  practice  as  possime  in  taking  balls 
or  other  objects  from  a  lar^r  number  of  ob- 
jects. To  illustrate  the  first  ideas  of  multiplica- 
tion to  a  class  of  young  pupils,  arrange  the  balls 
on  the  numeral  frame  in  groups  of  twos,  threes, 
etc.  Place  on  one  wire  two  groups  of  two  each, 
and  lead  the  pupils  to  perceive  that  they  may 
say  that,  "two  and  two  make  four;"  or  that 
*'two  twos  make  four";  also  that  **two  times 
two  make  four. "  Place  on  another  wire 
three  groups  of  two  each,  and  let  the  pupils 
observe  that  "two  and  two  and  two  make 
six  ;"  or  that  "  three  twos  make  six,"  also  that 
*'three  times  two  are  six."  Proceed  in  a  similar 
manner  with  numbers,  and  so  arrange  the  exer- 
cises as  to  furnish  the  pupils  as  much  individual 
practice  as  possible.  After  each  step  has  been  illus- 
trated by  the  numeral  frame,  place  figures  on 
the  blackboard  to  represent  what  has  l^n  thus 
taught.  To  illustrate  the  first  ideas  of  division, 
arrange  balls  in  groups  of  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  etc., 
on  the  different  wires.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that 
each  of  these  groups  can  be  divided  into  groups 
of  twos.  Then  require  them  to  divide  the  groups 
thus  and  tell  how  many  groups  of  twos  can  be 
made  from  four  baUs,  six  balls,  eight  balls,  etc. 
Let  the  pupils  also  find  how  many  threes  there 
are  in  six,  nine,  twelve  ;  and  how  msnj fours  in 
eight,  twelve,  etc.  That  which  is  learned  in  each 
step  may  be  represented  by  figures  on  the  black- 
board.— (See  Is  UMBER.) 
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OBERLIN,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  noted 
philanthropist,  and  the  originator  of  infant 
schools,  was  bom  in  Strasbouig,  Aug.  31.,  1740; 
died  at  Waldbach,  in  Alsace,  June  1.,  1826.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  city,  was  occupied  as 
private  tutor  for  several  years,  and,  in  1766,  be- 
came Protestant  pastor  of  a  district  in  Waldbach, 
whidi  had  been  induced  to  a  condition  of  poverty 
by  the  devastations  of  the  lliirty  Years'  War. 
His  office  as  pastor  of  Waldbach,  in  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche,  in  which  district  the  people  had  been 
brought  to  a  condition  of  helpIessnesB  by  igno- 
rance and  want,  enabled  him  to  exerdse  the  power 
almost  of  a  dictator;  but  this  power  he  used 
solely  for  their  good.  His  first  measures  were 
purely  philanthropic.  He  introduced  better 
methods  of  cultivating  the  soil,  caused  good 
roads,  bridges,  and  dweUings  to  be  constructed, 
and  established  schools,  hospitals,  and  various 
new  branches  of  manufacture.  With  the  in- 
crease of  material  prosperity,  the  moral  condition 
of  the  people  was  steadily  advanced,  till,  at  the 
dose  of  his  sixty  years'  labors,  the  population, 
originally  500,  had  increased  to  more  than  5,000; 
and  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts,  led, 
in  after  years,  to  an  unquestioned  recognition  of 
his  claim  to  a  place  among  the  world's  benefact- 
ors. His  distmctive  educational  work  was  the 
establishment  of  schools,  since  known  as  infant 
schools,  but  then  termed  asylums,  resembling  the 
creche  (q.  v.).  In  these,  he  gathered  together  the 
children  of  his  parishioners  for  amusement  and 
instruction,  while  their  parents  were  at  work. 
The  idea  of  instruction  seems  ori^nally  to  have 
been  secondary  in  Oberlin's  mmd,  his  first 
thought  being  to  occupy  the  children  so  as  to 
leave  their  parents  free  to  carry  out  his  plans  for 
the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  The  idea  of 
instructing  them,  however,  must  have  presented 
itself  almost  immediately;  and  his  method,  by 
combining  these  two  ideas,  was  productive  of  the 
happiest  results.  In  all  his  efforts,  he  was  affec- 
tionately seconded  by  his  housekeeper,  Louisa 
Schepler.  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  ODerlin  have 
been  published  as  follows:  T.  Sims,  Brief  Memo- 
rials of  Oberlin  (London,  1830);  Memoirs  qf 
Oberlirif  with  a  short  notice  qf  Louisa  Schepler 

gondon,  1838  and  1852) ;  and  a  biography  by 
.  Ware,  Jr.  (Boston,  1845). 
OBEBLIN  OOLIiEGE.  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
was  opened  in  1833  as  theObei^  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, and  received  its  present  title  in  1850.  It 
is  under  Congregational  control.  Both  sexes  have 
been  admitt^  from  the  first;  and,  in  1835,  it  was 
resolved  to  admit  colored  students.  It  has  valu- 
able apparatus  and  cabinets,  and  libraries  con- 
taining about  14,000  volumes.  The  value  of  its 
buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  is  $170,000 ; 
the  amount  of  its  productive  funds,  $115,000.  The 
tuition  fees  are  small.  The  college  embraces  four 
departments:  (1)  theology;  (2)pmlo80phyandthe 
artSi  with  a  classical  and  scientinc  course,  a  literary 


cooTBe,  and  select  coureeB;  (3)  preparatorr  instTne- 
tion,  including  a  classical  and  an  EngliA  school  \ 
and  (4)  a  conservatory  of  music  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  33  instructors,  llie  number  of  stu- 
dents was  as  follows:  theological,  51;  olasRical  and 
scientific,  147  ;  literary,  145  ;  select,  66 ;  daswcal 
schools,  250 ;  English  school,  379  ;  oonservatoiy 
of  music,  288 ;  total,  deducting  repetitions,  1,216 
(648  male  and  568  female).  The  following  ai» 
the  names  of  the  presidents  :  the  Rev.  Asa  Ma- 
han,  1835^50;  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finneyr 
1851—66 ;  and  the  Rev.  James  H.  Fairchild, 
the  TOesent  incumbent,  appointed  in  1866. 

OBJECT  TEACHIKa,amethodofin8troc- 
tion  in  which  objects  are  employed  by  means  of 
which  to  call  into  systematic  exercise  the  obeerv- 
in^  faculties  of  young  pupils,  with  the  threefold 
object,  [1)  to  cultivate  the  senses,  (2]  to  train  the 
perceptive  faculty,  so  that  the  mmd  may  be 
stored  with  clear  and  vivid  ideas,  and  (3),  simul- 
taneously with  these,  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
expression  by  associating  with  the  ideas  thus 
formed  appropriate  lan^age.  The  merit  of 
introducing  object  teachmg  as  a  snecial  method 
of  elementary  mstruction,  is  usually  attributed 
to  Pestalozzi;  but  Comenius,  Locke,  RousBeau, 
Basedow,  Rochow,  and  others  based  their  systems 
of  education,  more  or  less,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple; that  is,  they  reco^iized  the  necessity  of 
communicating  ideas,  or  of  affording  to  the  mind 
the  means  to  grasp  ideas  from  objects,  by  actual 
perception,  before  attempting  to  teach  the  verbal 
expression  of  those  ideas,  and  that,  without  such 
ideas,  mere  '*book-leaminc"  is  useless.  Pestalozzi 
appears,  however,  to  have  had  only  adight  knowl- 
edge of  the  works  of  those  educationists.  In- 
spired by  the  reading  of  Rousseau  s  £miie  to- 
study  the  phases  of  mental  growth,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  Caching  of  his  day 
was  fundamentally  wrong,  from  its  violation  of, 
or  inattention  to,  the  laws  of  mental  develop- 
ment. These  laws  he  believed  to  be,  (1)  that 
the  knowledge  of  things  should  precede  that  c^ 
words;  (2)  that,  for  the  acquisition  of  this  knowl- 
edge, the  only  effective  agents,  in  the  first  stages 
of  mental  growth,  are  the  senses,  chief  of  which 
is  the  eye ;  (3)  that  the  first  objects  to  be  stiKlied 
by  the  child  are  those  immediately  surroundii^ 
it,  and  these,  only  in  their  simpiest  forms  ana 
relations;  and  (4)  that  from  ihese  obiects  aa  m. 
center,  the  sphere  of  knowledge  should  be  wid- 
ened by  a  gradual  extension  of  the  powers  of  c^ 
servation  to  more  distant  objects.  The  first  in- 
struction, therefore,  according  to  this  plan,  should 
consist  in  concentrating  the  attention  upon  con- 
crete things,  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  a 
thorough  training  of  the  observing  faculties,  so 
that  the  conceptions  with  which  the  mind  u^ 
stored  may  be  as  well  defined,  and  as  true  to 
nature,  as  possible.  So  impressed  was  Pestalooi 
with  the  correctness,  and  the  supreme  importance, 
of  this  method,  that  he  declares  in,  Wie  Cferirud 
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ihre  Kinder  Jehrt  (1806),  tLat  the  sum  of  his 
achievementB  in  education  is  the  establishment 
of  the  truth  that  "the  culture  of  the  outer  and 
inner  senses  is  the  absolute  foundation  of  all 
knowledge — the  first  and  highest  principle  of 
instruction."  The  failure  of  the  first  attempts  of 
Pestalozzi  and  his  followers,  however,  in  the 
practical  application  of  his  theories,  was  dis- 
couraging ;  and  the  faith  of  the  progressive  edu- 
cators who  had  accepted  them  as  a  new  ^;06pel, 
was  seriously  shaken.  The  reason  of  their  mil- 
ure,  however,  was  that  their  practice  was  in  con- 
flict with  the  veiy  principles  which  Pestalozzi 
had  enunciated  as  fundamental.  The  human 
body,  with  which  they  b^;an  their  instructions, 
is  not  only  highly  composite  in  its  structure,  and 
difficult  of  description  in  the  language  of  the 
child,  but,  by  its  very  nearness,  is  rendered  unfit 
for  an  object  of  study  by  children,  their  senses 
being  most  powerfully,  and,  indeed,  almost  ex- 
clusively, turned  to  the  observation  of  objects 
externa  to  themselves.  By  attempting,  there- 
fore, to  name  in  detail  and  to  descrioe  the  limbs, 
their  form,  color,  size,  actions,  and  uses,  the 
new  theory  was  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  its 
enemies,  and  placea  in  serious  peril.  In  all  the 
Protestant  coimtries  of  Europe,  however,  and 
especially  in  Germany,  the  leaven  of  truth  con- 
tained in  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  wrought  a 
l^radual  but  sure  reform  in  the  old  method  of 
instruction.  Attention  having  been  turned  to  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  new  system,  a  num- 
ber of  pedagogical  writers  contributed,  by  their 
discussion  of  its  principles,  to  give  definite  form  to 
the  truth  of  the  theory,  and  ^adually  to  improve 
its  practice.  Amon^  these  writers,  me  names  of 
Hamisch,  Denzel,  Duiter,Die8terweg,  Grassmann, 
Graser,  Wurst,  ("urtmann,  Volter,  and  Dittes,  de- 
serve mention,  though  scarcely  any  two  of  them 
agree  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  objects  should 
be  introduced,  the  relative  importance  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  usea,  or  the  extent 
to  which  the  exercises  should  be  carried.  Object 
teaching  became  universal  in  the  primary  schools; 
and  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  teacher 
were  incre^ed  by  the  very  impossibility  of  pre- 
scribing any  one  metiiod  in  which  the  principles 
should  be  applied,  thus  giving  special  prominence 
to  the  fact  that  the  determining  cause  in  favor 
of  one  method  over  another  was  the  individual 
ability  of  the  teacher.  Instead  of  one  invariable 
method,  which  might  be  unintelligently  acquired 
and  mechanically  applied,  a  variety  of  methods 
now  presented  themselves,  each  dependent  for  its 
success  upon  circumstances.  The  mdividuidity  of 
the  pupil  suddenly  acquired  a  new  importance; 
and  the  teacher's  individuality,  also,  became, 
more  than  ever  before,  an  essential  factor  in  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  school.  For  the  diffi- 
cult work  thus  foreshadowed,  a  long  and  care- 
ful preparation  was  nece^ary  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  The  first  step  in  this  preparation  was 
the  observation  of  the  educational  work  of  some 
good  teacher;  then,  a  thorough  study,  in  the  nor- 
mal school,  of  the  subjects  of  pedagogy,  psychol- 
ogy,  the    history   of   education,   me  natural 


sciences,  universal  histoiy,  mathematics,  and  arts; 
and,  finally,  a  course  of  practical  teachingin  trial 
lessons,  under  the  supervision  of  model  teachers 
and  the  student's  own  associates.  Among  tlie 
writers  above  mentioned,  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  controversy  was  in  recard  to  tne  neces- 
sity of  educating  the  senses.  Many  denied  alto- 
gether this  necessity,  and  insisted  that  object 
teaching  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  exer- 
cises in  using  and  understanding  language,  llie 
senses,  so  they  argued,  take  care  of  themselves, 
whenever  an  interest  in  surrounding  objects  is 
awakened  by  the  necessities  of  daily  life;  and  the 
common  school,  they  said,  can  present  but  few  ob- 
jects of  interest  on  which  the  senses  can  be  prof- 
itably exercised.  If,  for  instance,  pictures  of  ob- 
jects are  presented — as  is  most  frea  uently  the  case, 
and  if  these  pictures  are  large  ana  faithful  copies 
of  the  originiEds — which  is  rarely  the  case — the 
exercise  is  still  confined  to  only  one  sense;  and 
experience  proves  that  this  is  insufficient  to 
awaken  a  lively  interest.  The  impression  made 
on  the  sight,  therefore,  is  short-lived  and  feeble. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  objects  themselves  are 
produced,  as  these  are  generally  house  utensils, 
or  articles  of  school  furniture,  only  a  languid 
interest  is  aroused  in  the  pupils'  minds,  because 
there  is  rarely  any  new  feature  to  be  observed 
in  objects  so  familiar.  The  incentive  to  any  ob- 
servation or  comparison  of  qualities,  therefore,  is 
utterly  wanting;  and  an  v  sharpening  of  the  senses 
is  improbable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  exercises 
upon  objects  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching the  child  s  vocabulaiy,  and  of  storing  his 
mind  with  just  and  accurate  conceptions,  by 
causing  him  to  connect  with  every  word  its  proper 
idea,  ^  will  have  been  done  to  benefit  the  pupil 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected.  The  opponents 
of  this  view,  however,  insisted  that  the  use  of  ob- 
ject teaching  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  language,  would  overthrow  that 
nmdamental  principle  of  the  system  which  dis- 
countenances mere  word  learning.  The  correct 
understanding  and  use  of  language,  also,  they 
thought,  could  be  learned  as  well  from  books  and 
conversation;  while,  if  the  child  is  made  to  under- 
stand, that  to  talk  fluently  and  correctly  of  ob- 
jects is  all  that  is  required,  and  that  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  those  objects  is  of  no  consequence,  clever 
tarn  will  always  be  more  highly  viuued  by  him 
than  exact  knowledge.  According  to  their  view, 
the  pupil  brings  witn  him  to  the  primary  school 
only-  the  raw  material  out  of  which  objective 
knowledge  and  the  proper  use  of  the  senses  may 
be  developed :  his  mental  pictures  are  wanting 
in  definiteness  and  in  order.  These  must  be 
taken  to  pieces,  t.  e.,  analyzed,  and  recompoeed, 
i.  e.,  svntnetized,  at  the  sight,  hearing,  or  touch, 
of  real  objects.  If  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
the  exercise  of  the  senses  is  lacking;,  it  is  the 
teacher  8  duty  to  excite  it;  and  this  should  be 
easy  with  young  children,  if  the  teacher's  inter- 
est in  the  subject  is  lively  enough  to  communicate 
itself  to  them. — While  the  rapid  progress  of 
science  and  art  in  our  day  infinitely  augments 
the  mass  of  knowledge  wmch  it  is  desiralue  and 
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important  for  every  body  to  learn,  the  increasing 
aruficiality  of  our  daily  life  tends  to  alienate  us 
from  a  spontaneous  exercise  of  our  senses;  and 
this  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  education,  to 
enable  us  to  compass  the  amount  of  knowledge 
which  it  is  desirable  to  acquire.  The  exercise  of 
the  senses  is  not  only  practically  useful,  but  it  is* 
in  most  cases,  full  of  interest.  To  illustrate  this, 
let  pupils  be  asked  to  estimate  by  sight  the  length 
of  a  pen-holder,  the  dimensions  of  a  window  pane, 
distances  on  the  floor  or  on  the  ^ound,  the 
weight  of  objects  that  can  be  held  m  the  hand; 
or  to  distinguish  shades  of  color,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  pitch  or  quality  of  musical  sounds.  Such 
exercises  are  not  only  amusing,  but  useful ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  evidenoe 
that  the  circumstances  of  daily  life  do  not,  of 
themselves,  educate  the  senses.  Thus,  let  a 
dozen  countrymen  be  asked  the  length  of  a  cei^ 
tain  way  over  which  they  often  travel,  and 
the  probability  is  that  a  dozen  different  answers 
wiU  be  giren,  many  of  tbem  wide  of  the  mark. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  to 
show  that  the  senses  are  not  self-educative.  Some 
educators,  while  not  objecting  to  any  of  the  five 
purposes  to  which  object  lessons  may  be  applied; 
namely,  (1)  the  preparation  of  the  pupd  for 
serious  learning;  (2)  tne  sharpening  of  tne  senses, 
and  the  exercise  of  all  the  mental  functions; 
(3)  exercise  in  language  ;  (4)  the  aojuisition  of 
knowledge;  and  (5)  mond  training;  still  have  in- 
sisted that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
object  teaching  and  objective  teaching;  the  former 
comprising  exercises  in  which  the  obiects  are 
taugnt  for  themselves,  i,  «.,  for  instruction  in  all 
the  properties  which  are  peculiar  to  them ;  the 
latter,  for  the  acquisition  of-  that  generalized  or 
fundamental  knowledge  which  is  common  to 
many  widely  different  objects.  The  former,  they 
contended,  should  occupy  only  a  part  of  the 
time  during  the  first  year  or  two,  after  which 
it  should  cease;  but  every  branch  of  learning 
should,  in  turn,  be  treated  objectively.  The 
method  of  procedure  should  be,  first,  the  presen- 
tation of  the  object.  This  should  be  analyzed  by 
the  pupils,  and  immediately  reconstructed,  the 
teacher  supplying  nothing  but  technical  terms 
which  are  suppo^  to  be  unknown  to  the  pupils, 
but  guiding  them  by  conversation  to  observe,  com- 
pare, and  reason  correctly  and  in  proper  language, 
to  rise  from  the  single  features  of  tne  object  to 
its  entirety,  from  similar  features  to  generali- 
zations, from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from 
facts  to  laws.  The  opponents  of  this  view  said 
that  the  principle  was  good,  but  did  not  go  far 
enough.  In  tiie  first  place,  there  is  a  vast  body 
of  knowledge  that  cannot  be  treated  objectively. 
All  facts,  for  instance,  in  recard  to  the  days  of 
the  week,  and  the  months,  tiieir  names,  number, 
etc.;  many  facta  in  regard  to  time,  such  as  the 
number  of  seconds  in  a  minute,  the  number  of 
minutes  in  an  hour,  etc.,  the  names  of  the 
seasons,  the  method  of  telling  time  by  the 
clock,  —  these  and  many  other  necessary  facts 
cannot  be  objectively  presented,  but  must  be 
learned  arbitrarily;  whue,  at  a  later  period  in 


education,  there  appear  astronomical,  geogn^ili- 
ical,  and  historical  facts,  which  must  sim^y  be 
taken  on  trust,  and  committed  to  memory.  In 
view  of  these  things,  text-books  are  IndbepeD- 
sable;  and  all  attempts  to  teach  without  them  are 
useless,  and  result  m  a  waste  of  precious  time. 
While  recognizing,  therefore,  the  ^ne  of  object 
teaching  in  many  branches,  and  its  pre-eminent 
value  in  a  few,  they  assert  that  it  has  its  natiuvl 
limitations  beyond  which  memorizing  and  an 
adherence  to  the  text-book  are  the  omy  piopa 
means  to  be  relied  upon  by  the  teacher.  At  the 
present  time,  this  latter  view — ^thatacombinatioD 
of  the  two  methods  should  be  employed,  is  in  the 
ascendant.  In  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  this 
reactionary  movement  is  thought  to  be  fostered 
from  political  and  religious  motives.  In  the  United 
States,  the  demand  for  teachers  has  so  far  ex- 
ceeded the  supply  from  the  normal  sdux^,  with- 
out a  corresponding  rise  in  salaries,  that  the 
standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  has  not 
been  maintained  at  the  height  which  miuiy  edu- 
cational reformers  had  hoped  it  would  be.  In  short 
the  principles  and  system  of  Pestalozzi  cannot  he 
said,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  fully  carried  out 
Obiect  teaching  should  be  begun  as  eariy  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  the  manner  of  the  kindei^gartoi. 
and  should  be  followed  by  objective  and  con- 
oeptive  teaching,  which  should  be  earned  thioc^ 
every  branch  of  learning.  The  mental  growth  of 
pupils,  however,  should  not  be  retarded  by  a 
superfluous  use  of  this  method.  A  safie  criterion, 
by  which  the  teacher  may  know,  at  any  momoit, 
whether  he  has  made  a  proper  use  of  the  obfect 
method,  may  be  found  in  the  self-activity  id 
his  pupils,  their  ability  to  grasp,  in  their  answen 
to  his  questions,  the  genenu  fact,  propositaon.  or 
law.  Tne  new  meth<xl  is  justiy  callea  the  demi- 
oping  method  (q.  v.),  the  pupils'  minds  being 
made  to  develop  tiiemselves,  the  teacher  only 
suggesting  what  they  are  to  discover.  Eveiy 
pupil  is.  as  it  were,  to  rediscover  every  scienoe  in 
the  senetic  method  (q.  v.),  a  difllcult  task  fca*  the 
teacher,  and  apparentlv  a  dreuitous  way  iot  the 
pupd.  But  because  of  its  thoroughness,  it  is  the 
most  rapid  way  of  learning ;  and  its  lesultB  are 
indelibly  fixed  in  the  mind.  This  metiiod,  also, 
if  eariy  begun,  and  consistently  carried  out,  is 
successful  with  every  child,  and  saves  predooi 
time,  which,  later  in  life,  may  be  devoted  to  thoee 
higher  branches  that  lie  beyond  the  ooimnan- 
school  course,  but  which  are  eveiy  year  becooi- 
ing,  in  many  cases,  hi^y  desirable,  and,  in  some, 
indispensable.  The  hterature  of  object  teaching 
is  much  too  extensive  to  permit  the  enumeraticMi 
here  of  more  than  a  few  of  the  principal  works. 
Pestalozzi'd  complete  works  are  now  (1876) 
undergoing,  in  Germany,  a  second  revision.  IHe- 
sterweg's  monthly,  KheinischeBldUter,  contains,  in 
its  long  s^es,  and  in  its  continuation  by  Wichaid 
Lange,  more  information  cm  this  subject  than 
any  other  work.  The  latest  German  work  of 
a  prooreesive  nature  is  Fr.  Dittes's  Die  Melhodik 
der  VoUcsschule  aut  geschichUicher  Grundtaae 
(Leip6ic,I874).  In  English  literature,  compare  tfaa 
works  enumerated  under  Kindergtaien*     See 
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tHaoi  KBxfei's  Biography  cf  Pe$talozn  fCin., 
1875) ;  Hailman,  History  (f  Pedagogy  (Cin., 
1874\ ;  and,  Ouaines  cf  Oliject  Teadiing  (N.  Y., 
1867) ;  N.  A.  Calkins,  Primcay  Objed  Lessons 
(N.  1 .,  1873);  CuRRiE,  PrincijSes  and  Practice 
if  Early  School  -  Educatitm  JEj^.,  1857); 
Barnard,  O^ect  Teaching  (N.  Y.,  1860).  (See 
abo  Color,  Form,  Number,  and  FESTALoam.) 

OBSEBVINa  FACXTIiTIBS.  See  Iktei^ 
LBGTUAL  Eduoation,  and  Object  TEACuiNa. 

OHIO,  one  of  the  central  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  at  first  a  part  of  the  North-west 
Territory,  was  admittea  into  the  Union  as  a 
state  in  1802,  but  not  organized  as  such  till 
March,  1803.  Its  area  is  39,964  sq.  m.;  and  its 
population,  in  1870,  was  2,665,2^0,  of  whom 
63,213  were  colored  persons. 

EdticaHonal  History,  —  The  germ  of  public 
education  in  Ohio  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordmance 
of  July  13.,  1787,  enacted  to  provide  a  terri- 
torial ^vemment  for  the  region  north-west  of  the 
Ohio  nver.  At  that  time,  an  association  of  people 
of  New  England — chiefly  soldiers  of  the  ReYolu- 
tion — orgamzed  as  the  Ohio  Company  of  Asso- 
ciates, was  negotiating  with  Concress  for  a  lai^ 
tract  of  land  in  the  w^.  Gen.  Ruxus  Futnam  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  movement,  and 
the  Rev.  Manaaseh  Cutler,  LL.  D.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  agent  to  purchase  the  land.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal  culture;  and, 
at  the  time  the  ordinance  was  framed,  was  con- 
sulted as  to  its  provisions.  It  is  believed  that  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  person  are  to  be 
attributed  those  clauses  which  have  made  the  or- 
dinance so  famous  and  useful:  the  prohibition  of 
sUvery ,  and  the  declaration  that  ^'religion,  moral- 
ity, and  knowledge  bein^  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  eaucation  shall  be  for- 
ever encouraged."  By  the  contract  afterward 
signed  by  Dr.  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  on 
the  part  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  by  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  Oct.,  1787,  it  was  stipulated 
that  lot  or  section  number  sixteen  in  each  town- 
ship should  be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools,  and  also,  that  two  complete  townships 
should  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of 
a  university.  Under  this  contract,  a  settlement 
was  made  at  Marietta,  April  7.,  1788.  This  was 
the  first  oi^^nized  white  settlement  within  the 
present  limits  of  Ohio.  Stimulated  by  the 
example  of  the  Ohio  Company,  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  negotiated,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  1787,  for  a  tract  of  land 
lying  between  the  two  Miami  rivers — the  region 
which  now  includes  Cincinnati.  In  connection 
with  this  purchase.  Congress  gave  another  town- 
ship of  land  for  a  university.  Congress  after- 
wiud  gave  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  township 
of  the  state,  or  an  area  equal  to  this,  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  Thus  one  thirty-sixth 
part  of  all  the  land  of  the  state  was  devoted  to 
common  schools,  besides  the  three  townships  for 
imiversities.  ITie  early  schools  in  the  state  were 
private  schools.  They  were  more  numerous  in  i 
the  settlements  formed  by  immigrants  from  the 
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more  enli^tetied  portion  of '  the  older  states. 
Often  graduates  of  i  ale  or  Harvard  were  teach- 
ers ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  teachers  had  little  edu- 
cation, and  the  range  of  instruction  was  very 
limited.  In  the  course  of  time,  school-districts 
were  formed,  and  the  small  revenues  from  leases 
of  school  lands  were  applied  to  the  payment 
of  teachers.  Thus  the  schools  gradually  were 
changed  from  private  schools  to  public  schools 
under  legal  control.  The  first  general  school 
law  was  enacted  in  1821.  This  authorized  the 
division  of  townships  into  school-districts,  upon 
a  nuuority  vote  of  tne  resident  householders,  the 
appomtment  of  these  householders  as  school- 
committee  men,  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
the  employment  of  teachers,  and  the  levying  of 
taxes  upon  all  the  parents  and  guardians  of  diil- 
dren  attending  the  schools,  who  were  able  to  pay. 
Under  this  law,  however,  action  on  the  part  of 
the  people  was  not  obli^tory  ;  and  the  attitude 
of  cnanty  assumed  by  its  provisions  toward  die 
poor  man  caused  it  to  become  unpopular.  In 
1 825,  another  general  school  law  was  passed  by 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
state,  a  county  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
was  directed  to  be  levied.  This  law  provided 
for  the  "  instruction  of  youth  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  other  necessary  branches  of  a 
common  education."  It  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment, by  the  court  of  common  pleas,  of  exam- 
inere  of  schools,  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant 
teachers*  certificates  to  such  applicants  only  as 
should  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic.  In 
1829,  It  was  found  necessary  to  supplement  the 
county  tax  by  an  assessment  of  rate-bills  on  all 
school  patrons,  in  order  to  keep  the  schools  open 
for  a  reasonable  period.  The  organization  at 
Cincinnati;  in  1831,  of  a  college  of  teachers, 
composed  of  the  most  prominent  educators  of 
Ohio  and  the  neighboring  states,  led  to  a  gen- 
eral awakening  on  the  subject  of  education,  and 
to  the  need  of  a  superintendent  of  common 
schools.  In  1837,  accordinglv,  the  oflice  of 
state  superintendent  was  created ;  and  statistical 
information  in  regard  to  the  schools  was  first 
collected  by  the  state  school  department  created 
partly  for  that  purpose.  The  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  state  superintendent  was  lai^ly  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  enactment  of 
the  school  law  of  1838,  by  which  a  state  school 
fund  of  ^200,000  was  created,  a  county  tax  of 
2  miUs,  and  local  taxes  for  the  building  of  school- 
houses  were  imposed,  and  reports  from  teachers 
were  required.  From  1840  to  1853,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  was,  ex  qfficioy  state  superintendent. 
In  the  latter  year,  a  law  was  passed  making  each 
township  a  school-district,  and  creating  a  town- 
ship board  of  education,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
mAe  an  estimate,  annually,  of  the  money  re- 
quired for  the  schools,  except  for  the  payment 
of  teachers;  to  establish  high  schools  in  each 
district,  if  deemed  necessary  by  a  majority  of 
voters — the  latter  to  decide  the  amount  of  tax 
to  be  levied  for  the  purpose ;  and  to  levy  a  tax 
of  not  more  than  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  for  the 
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payment  of  teachen  in  such  flchools,  or  for  the 
purpoeeof  extending  the  terms  of  the  sub-district 
schools  beyond  the  time  provided  for  by  the 
state  funds.  Every  city  or  village  of  300  in- 
habitants, also,  was  constituted  a  separate  school- 
district.  Various  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  law  from  that  time  to  1873,  relating  prin- 
cipally to  the  amount  of  the  school  tax,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  levied.  In  that 
year,  all  previous  school  laws  were  codified :  and 
a  general  law  was  enacted,  by  which  the  various 
systems  of  local  organization  were  made  uniform. 
Slight  amendments  were  made  to  this  law  during 
that  and  the  following  year. 

Suae  SuperintenderUs, — The  first  state  super- 
intendent of  common  schools  was  Samuel 
Lewis,  chosen  bv  the  general  assembly,  March 
31.,  1837.  ,  He  held  the  office  until  his  resigna- 
tion, in  1840 ;  when  it  was  abolished,  its  duties 
bein^  assigned  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  a  man  of  great  eamestneas  and  vigor, 
eloquent  in  his  addrmes,  and  of  rare  good  sense. 
He  did  a  noble  work  for  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  The  secretaries  of  state  had  little 
time  to  devote  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
f;eneTallv  did  little  more  than  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject in  their  annual  reports.  Samuel  Gallowav, 
who  was  elected  secretary  in  1844,  gave  the  sub- 
ject much  attention;  and,  by  his  stirring  ad- 
dresses and  reports,  exerted  a  wide  influence. 
He  held  the  office  for  six  years.  In  1853,  the 
office  of  state  superintendent  was  again  made  a 
distinct  one,  under  the  title  of  State  School 
Commissioner,  such  commissioner  to  be  elected 
by  the  people,  and  to  hold  office  for  three  yeai«. 
H.  H.  Barney  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1853. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Anson  Smith,  who  held 
the  office  for  two  terms, — from  1856  until  1862. 
C.  W.  H.  Cathcart  succeeded  him,  but  resigned 
after  holding  the  office  nine  months ;  and  £.  E. 
White  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  com- 
plete the  term,  which  expired  in  1865.  His  succes- 
sor was  John  A.  Norris,  who  was  re-elected  for 
a  second  term,  but  resided  in  1869  ;  and  W.  D. 
Henkle  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He 
was  succeeded  by  T.  W.  Harvey,  who  continued 
in  office  one  term.  The  present  commissioner, 
C.  S.  Smart,  entered  upon  his  duty  in  1875. 

School  System, —  The  principal  educational 
officer  of  the  state  is  the  state  commissioner  of 
common  schools,  who  is  elected  for  three  years. 
His  duties  are  the  following:  to  prepare  annually 
a  statistical  report,  showmg  the  condition  of 
the  common  schools ;  to  make  such  suggestions 
or  recommendations  to  the  legislature  concern- 
ing the  schools  of  the  state  as  he  may  deem 
proper;  to  visit  annually  each  of  the  nine 
judicial  districts  of  the  state,  "superintending 
and  encouraging  teachers'  institutes,  conferring 
with  boards  of  ^ucation,  and  other  school  offi- 
cers, consulting  teachers,  visiting  schools,  and 
delivering  lectures  on  topics  calculated  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  popular  education.  ''District 
boards  <f  education  are  elected  by  the  people. 
They  may  authorize,  for  school  purposes,  a  tax 
not  exceeding  seven  mills  on  the  dolmr,  may  di- 


rect any  language  to  be  tan^  in  the  iyboolsy 
and  are  required  to  provide  instruction  in  Ger- 
man when  it  is  demanded  by  75  fi^eeholdeis,  on 
behalf  of  not  less  than  40  pupils  who  intend  to 
study  both  German  and  English,     lliey  mi^ 
also  establish  evening  schools  for  whites,  vaA 
sepuate  schools  for  colored  children,  whrai  tiieae 
are  more  than  20  in  number.    In  most  of  tiie 
cities  and  towns,  the  boards  of  edncatioa  ap- 
point superintendents,  as  officers  of  the  local 
school  systems,    llieee  superintendents  have  a 
general  oversight  of  the  public  schools,  but  aie 
themselves  subject  to  the  control  of  the  bositk 
of  education.  They  visit  the  sdiools,  give  advice 
to  the  teachers,  imd  look  after  many  matten 
which  would  otherwise  require  the  perBOoal  at- 
tention of  the  board.    If  they  are  peraoos  of 
thorough  culture,  they  elevate  the  lit^aiy  €bat- 
acter  of  the  teachers  and  schools,  and  often  exert 
a  very  wide  influence.   In  some  cases,  the  super- 
intendent does  a  limited  work  of  personal  in- 
struction in  the  schools.  A  t^tate  board  qf  exam- 
iners, three  in  number,  is  appointed  for  two 
years  by  the  state  commissioner,  to  issue  life 
certificates  to  teachers  after  strict  examinatioiL 
County  boards  (f  examiners  are  also  appointed. 
The  common-school  fund  of  the  state  consists  of 
the  amount  derived  from  a  one-mill  tax  on  tax- 
able property,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  public  lands.  The  lands  set  apart  for  commos 
schools  were  for  a  time  leased,  but  hare  now 
nearly  all  been  sold.    The  proceeds  of  the  saks 
of  these  school  lands  constitute  ''an  irreducafaJe 
fund  for   the  support  of  the  oomnion  schoda 
of  the  township  or  other  district  having  credit 
for  the  same."    This  fund  yields  an  interest  of 
six  per  cent.  To  this  should  be  added  rents  etc 
on  unsold  land,  and  the  revenue  from  certain 
fines  and  licenses.    The  chief  support  of  the 
schools,  however,  comes  from  direct  taxes,  state 
and  district.     At  present,  each  civil  townriup  is 
a  school-district,   managed  by  a  township  board 
of  education ;  and  this  district  is  divicfed  into 
sub-districts  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhab- 
itants.   The  title  to  grounds,  school  buHdinfis, 
and  all  other  proper^,  is  vested  in  the  towiwfaip 
board.    The  local  directors  of  the  several  sub- 
districts  employ  the  teachers,  purchase  or  lease 
school-house  sites,  rent  school  rooms,  buy  ind, 
and  make  all  other  provision  necessary  for  the 
schools.    There  are,  besides  these,  dty  districts 
of  the  first  class,  being  cities  with  a  populatkm 
of    over  10,000,  city  districts  of    the  second 
class,  containing  a  less  population,  and  vill^e 
districts.    In  these  districts,  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation have  somewhat  enlarged  powers.    The 
legal  school  year  is  24  weeks ;  the  school  age  is 
from  6  to  21  years. 

Educational  Condition. — The  whole  number 
of  township  districts  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was 
1,337  ;  of  sub-districts  in  townships,  10,433;  of 
city,  village,  and  special  districts,  605 ;  and  of 
district  divisions  included  in  city,  village,  and 
special  districts,  701.  The  whole  nuinber  of 
school  rooms  was  14,868,  of  which  450  w&e 
classed  as  high-school  rooms.    The  wIk^  mum- 
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l)er  of  school-houses  was  10,695,  the  total  value 

of  which,  including  grounds,  was  estimated  at 

$8,037,446.    The  whole  amount  of  school  rev- 

^enue  was  as  follows : 

From   interest  on  irreducible 

funds $215,718.86 

From  rents  of  school  lands. . .     22,283.19 

From  state  school  tax 1,560,397.93 

From  local  taxes 6,153,442.63 

From  sale  of  bonds 489,408.32 

From  fines,  licenses,  etc 270,160.94 

Total. $8,711,411.86 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  teachers'  salaries $4,787,963.76 

For  superintendents*  salaries     158,773.64 
Sot  sites  and  buildings..;. . .  1,313,514.86 
For  ftiel  and  contingent  ex- 
penaea 1,391,704.42 

Total $7,661,966.68 

The  other  important  items  of  school  skUisHcs 

^re  the  following : 

No.  of  children  of  school  age,  males,   522,418 

females,495,308 

Total 1,017,726 

Total  enrollment:   males 375,436 

females, 336,693 

Totel 712,129 

Average  daily  attendance:  males     225,531 

females  209,918 

Total 435,449 

No.  of  teachers   common   schools: 

males,        9,759 
females.   12,092 

No.  of  teachers  in   high    schools: 

males,  427 

females,        214 

Total 22,492 

Average  monthly  salary*  common  schools,  males,   $47 
«•  •«  •*  "  «*        feuiales.$3l 

"  **  '*  high        "       males,   $72 

«'  **  "  ••  "        female8,$67 

Normal  Instruction. — ^There  are,  in  Ohio,  no 
normal  schools  under  state  control.  Such  schools 
have  been  officially  recommended  by  governors, 
school  commissioners,  etc.,  but  the  state  has 
never  established  them.  To  meet  this  want, 
£ome  of  the  cities  have  normal  and  training 
schools  as  a  part  of  their  school  systems;  ana 
there  are  several  private  independent  normal 
schools.  The  cities  in  which  there  are  depart- 
ments for  training  teachers  connected  with  the 
public  schools,  are  Cincinnati,  ('leveland,  Day- 
ton, and  Sandusky.  The  primary  design  of 
these  schools  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  own 
schools.  Such  teachers  are  generally  graduates 
of  the  city  high  schools,  or  of  schools  of  a  similar 
grade,  llie  students  are  not  only  instructed  in 
the  general  principles  and  methods  of  teaching, 
but  in  the  special  methods  in  vogue  in  the 
schools  of  their  respective  cities.  As  a  general 
.rule,  the  graduates  of  these  normal  departments 
are  given  a  preference,  by  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  appointment  of  teachers  for  the  city 
.schools.  They  also  receive  a  laiger  compensation 
than  teachers  not  so  trained. — The  pnvate  nor- 
mal schools  are  the  following:  The  McNealy 


Normal  School,  at  Hopedale,  Harrison  Co.;  the 
National  Normal  School,  at  Lebanon,  Warren 
Co.;  the  Western  Reserve  Normal  School,  at 
Milan,  Erie  Co.;  the  Orwell  Normal  School,  at 
Orwell,  Ashtabula  Co.;  the  Northwestern  Ohio 
Normal  School,  at  Ada,  Hardin  Co.;  the  Ohio 
Central  Normal  School,  at  Worthington,  Frank- 
lin Co.;  and  the  Southern  Ohio  Normal  School, 
at  Pleasantville,  Fairfield  Co. 

Teachers'  Inslitides.-^The  law  authorizes  the 
teachers  in  each  of  the  several  counties  to  form 
an  association  and  to  hold  annually  an  institute 
<  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit  and  instruc- 
tion ;  and  they  are  permitted  to  devote  a  week 
to  attendance  at  the  institute  without  any  de- 
duction from  their  salary  as  teachers.  The  surplus 
money  derived  from  the  examination  fees  paid 
by  all  teachers  when  examined  by  the  board  of 
county  examiners,  after  the  expenses  of  the 
latter  have  been  deducted,  constitutes  an  insti- 
tute fund.  The  coimty  commissioners  may  add 
to  this  fund,  when  necessaiy,  a  limited  sum  by 
direct  appropriation.  The  meetings  of  these 
institutes  are  well  attended,  and  are  generally 
conducted  with  spirit.  Methods  of  teadiing  the 
several  branches  of  study,  and  of  school  man- 
agement, are  considered  and  discussed.  In  1875, 
£ere  were  92  institutes  held,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  10,125  teachers,  at  a  total  expense 
of  $18,988. — Besides  these  county  institutes,  it 
has  been  customary,  in  several  of  the  cities,  to 
hold,  each  year,  a  local  institute  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools,  the 
first  week  of  the  school  year  being  devoted  to 
this  purpose. 

Secondary  Instruction. —  The  first  graded 
course  of  instruction  was  adopted  in  Cincinnati 
soon  after  the  year  1840.  Since  then,  high 
schools  have  gradually  been  introduced  into  the 
cities  and  towns.  The  Cincinnati  Central  High 
School,  with  a  graded  course,  was  established  m 
1847,  and  clas^  were  admitted  from  the  lower 
schools  once  each  year.  The  schools  of  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Dayton,  and  Portsmouth  adopt- 
ed, in  the  order  named,  the  graded  system ;  and 
afterward  the  system  met  with  general  favor 
in  the  larger  places.  These  follow  a  graded 
system  of  instruction  and  generally  reauire  four 
years  for  the  completion  of  the  fuU  course. 
Pupils  pass,  by  examination,  to  the  high  schools 
from  the  grammar  schools.  In  this  way,  there 
is  a  perfect  gradation,  and  the  pupils  are  taken 
through  the  progressive  stages  until  they  emeige 
from  Sie  high  school  with  an  excellent  education. 
Eight  years  are  spent  in  the  common  grades  and 
four  in  the  high  school — in  all  twelve  years. 
The  high  schools  have  largely  displaced  the  old- 
fashioned  academies  upon  private  foundations  ; 
and  if  the  high  schools  were  good  preparatoiy 
schools  for  the  colleges,  there  would  be  no  further 
need  of  academies  in  the  state.  Few  of  the  high 
schools  have  a  sufficiently  thorough  course  of 
classical  study  to  fit  boys  for  the  best  colleges. 
Greek  is  often  omitted  altogether.  Further- 
more, in  order  to  obtain  the  classical  training 
furnished  by  the  high  school,  it  is  generally  neoes- 
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sary  to  take  all  the  other  studies  of  the  full  four 
years'  course,  some  of  which  are  iocluded  in  the 
usual  college  course.  Hence,  the  high  schools 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  serve  as  preparatoiy  schools  for 
the  better  class  of  colleges,  such  colleges  in  Ohio 
being  obliged  to  organize  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  their  own. 

Superior  Instrudimi. — ^Three  state  institutions 
for  higher  education  have  been  established — the 
Ohio  University,  Miami  University,  and  the 
Agricultural  ana  Mechanical  CoUege.  The  state 
has  never  directly  aided  any  of  them,  their  en- 
dowments having  been  derived  from  lands 
granted  by  the  general  government. 

llie  state,  under  the  hrst  constitution,  granted 
college  charters  quite  freely;  and,  under  the  pres- 
ent constitution,  adopted  in  1851,  colleges  may 
be  incorporated  under  a  general  law  without  a 
special  charter.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  close 
corporations,  and  are  independent  of  state  or  ec- 
defflastical  control.  Western  Reserve,  Marietta, 
and  Oberlin,  are  of  this  class.  The  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  are  appointed  by  the 
city  council.  The  larger  part  of  the  colleges  are 
under  ecclesiastical  supervision.  Some  of  the 
Ohio  colleges  are  modeled  after  the  best  institu- 
tions of  the  Eastern  states,  and  are  characterized 
by  thorough  and  exact  scholarship. 

The  following  table  contains  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  important  institutionssof  this  grade  in 
the  state. 

[The  names  of  those  for  females  excluslTely  are  printed 
in  Italics  ;  those  lor  both  sexes,  in  bhaix  caps.] 


NAME 


I.ocation 


AimooH  GoLLEOB Yellow  Springs 

Baldwih  UNiTKRsiTT.'Berea 

BUCHTBL  COLLBOX ....  i  AklOU 

Capita  University.,  .  'Colambus 
Cin.  WttUyan  College.  Cincinnati 
Denison  University. .  lOranville 

Farmers'  College College  Hill 

Franklin  College 'New  Athens 

German  Wallace  Coll.jBerea 
Heidelberg  College.. .  iTilfin 
HiUsboro  Fern.  CotUffe.  Hillsboro 

Hiram  College '  Hiram 

Kenyon  College | Gambler 

McCorkle  Coll  ege { Bloomfleld 

Marietta  College Biarietta 

Kt.  St.  Mary's  of  the! 

West {Cincinnati 

Mt.  Union  CoLLKO£..iMt.  Union 
Muskingum  College.  'New Concord 

Obsblin  Colucor I  Oberlin 

Ohio  Central  Coll..  . | Iberia 

Ohio  Uniyebsitt Athens 

Ohio  Wesley  an  rmo.. .  I  Delaware 
One  Stndy  University iScio 

Ottsbbein  Unit I  Weaterville 

Richmond  College Richmond 

8t.  Xavier  College 'Cincinnati 

Univ.  of  Cincinnati. . .  {Cincinnati 


Religions 

dtrnomi- 

nation 


1853    UniUrian 
18iJ6  |M.  Epis. 
1872  jUniv. 
1850  ,Ev.  Luth. 
184i    M.  EpU. 


1831 
1847 
1825 
1864 


Bap. 
Non-sect. 
Un.  Presb. 
M.  Epis. 


1860   Reformed 


1839 
1867 
1825 
1873 

1835 

1851 
1868 
1867 


M.  Epis. 
Disciples 
Pr.  Epis. 
Ass.Flresb. 
Non-sect. 

R  C. 
M.  Epis. 
Non-sect. 


Univ.  of  Wooster 
Urbaiia  University. . . 
Wbstbbn       Rksebyk 

College. 

Welberfobck  Univ... 
Wilmington  (JoUege. . 
Willoughby  College. . . 
Wittenberg  College... 
Xenia  College 


Wooster 
Urbana 

Hudson 

Xenia 

Wilmington 

Wilboughby 

Springfield 

Xenia 


1833  Cong. 
1854  U.  Presb. 
1894  Non-sect. 
1814  M.  Epis. 
1859  |M.  EpU. 
1847  U.Br. inc. 
1835  I  Non-sect. 


1831 
1873 
1870 
1851 


R.  C. 
Non-sect. 
Presb. 
New  Ch'ch 


1826  Non-sect. 

1866  Af.M.Epis 

1870  Friends 

1858  iMeth. 

1845  iEv.  Luth. 


1850   M.  Epis. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction. — The 
Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was 
opened,  in  1873,  near  Columbus,  the  county  of 


Franklin  having  offered  $300,000  to  secure  it 
llie  j^roceeds  of  the  land  mat  of  1862,  whidi 
constitute  its  endowment,  nave  already  reached 
the  sum  of  $500,000.    In  addition  to  the  neces- 
sary building  and  ap{)aratu8,  it  has  a  farm  of 
320  acres.    Its  object  is  to  supply  a  general  and 
scientific  education    rather  than  a  professioDal 
one;  and  to  this  end  its  provisions  are  am{de, 
consisting  of  well -equipped  departments  in  all 
the  branches  of  natural  science  ordinarily  taught, 
supplemented    by   instruments,    cabinets,    and 
laboratories.    In  the  course  of  study,  a  uni<m  dL 
the  obligatoiy  and  elective  systems  is  followed. 
A  fixed  preparatory  course  of  2  years  is  punned, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  student  is  permitted  to 
enter  whatever  department  he  may  dioose.   The 
number  of  instructors,  in  1875,  was  9;  the  num- 
ber of  students,  65.     The  Toledo  University  of 
Arts  and  Trades  has  been  recently  oi^ganized  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  to  young 
men  and  women  in  the  branches  indicated  \fj  its 
name.    In  1874,  one  professor  gave  instructioii 
to  89  students.    The  institution  still  lacks  many 
requisites  for  thorough  efficiency,  owing  to  its 
very  recent  establishment  The  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Cincinnati,  was  foimded  in  1829  by 
the  Presbyterians.   It  provides  a  3  years'  course 
of  study.    Inl874,  itnad  5  resident  prof«Bore 
and  49  students.  Instruction  in  theology  is  also 
given  at  the  St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary 
(R.  C),  at  Cleveland;  the  llieological  Seminary 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  (R.  C.j,  at  Carthageua; 
the  Heidelberg  Theological  Sennnary  (Reformed), 
at  Tiffin;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  (Evimg.  Lutheran), 
at  Columbus;  the  Union  Biblical  Seminary  (Un. 
Brethren),  at  Dayton;  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary,  at  Xenia.  Several  of 
the  secular  colleges  and  umversities  of  the  state 
also  have  separate  departments  for  instruction  in 
theology.    'ITie  Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  Col- 
lege was  founded  at  Cleveland,  in  1856.    Its  aim 
is  to  ^ve  each  student  a  thorough  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  law,  and  to  accomj^ish 
him  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker.  For  the  latter 
purpose,  weekly  debates  are  held,  and  law  cases 
are  provided  in  which  the  actual  practice  of  the 
court  room  is  illustrated.  In  1874,  the  number  of 
professors  of  aU  kinds  was  8.  There  is  also  a  law 
school  connected  with  Wilberforce  Universitj, 
besides  the  Cinciimati  Law  School,  formerly  a  de- 
partment of  Cincinnati  College,  closed  since  184.*). 
beveral  institutions  exist  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Collie  of  Medictne 
and  Surety,  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the 
Miami  Medical  CoU^,  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute, the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Sui^geiy,  and 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,  all  at  Cindnnati ;  the 
Medical  College  and  the  Ilomoeopathic  Hospital 
College,  at  Cleveland ;  and  the  Starling  Medical 
College  and  Hospital,  at  Columbus.  There  are  de- 
partments, also,  for  the  study  of  medicine  in  some 
of  the  colleges  and  universities. — Schools  of  draw- 
ing and  design  exist  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
ver8i.ty  of  Ciucirmati  and  the  Mechanics'  Institote. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  each  is  from  300  to  400. 
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Special  Instruction. — The  institutions  for  the 
1>lind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  located  at 
Columbus,  are,  strictly  speaking,  schools.  In 
them  are  taught,  in  addition  to  the  elementanr 
branches,  all  the  studies  of  high  schools,  includ- 
ing Latin.  The  ins^ction  is  thorough  and 
complete,  and  these  institutions  are  an  honor  to 
the  state.  There  is  also,  at  Columbus,  an  asylum 
for  idiotic  and  imbecile  youth,  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  a  schooL  Of  the  whole  number  un- 
der instruction  in  1875,  253  had  been  tauffht 
to  read  and  write.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
one-third  of  the  inmates  can  be  so  trained  as  to 
be  able  to  supp^  themsdves. 

The  Reform  Farm  for  Boys,  located  near 
Lancaster,  Fairfield  Co.,  is  also  a  school.  This 
was  the  first  reformatonr  in  the  United  States 
to  adopt  the  ''family  plan"  and  has  proved  a 
remarkable  success.  >fo  walls,  or  cdls,  or  iron 
bars  restrain  the  boys.  They  are  grouped  into 
families  under  the  care  of  "elder  brothers",  all 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  commissioner 
in  charge.  Kindness,  and  appeals  to  the  higher 
and  better  nature,  and  to  Christian  principles,  are 
the  guiding  and  controlling  forces,  the  object 
being  nurture  rather  than  discipline  or  punish- 
ment. Of  704boy3,  in  1875,  only  30  attempted  to 
escape.  Many  fugitives  return  voluntarily,  llalf  of 
each  day  is  spent  in  school,  and  the  other  half  in 
work  upon  the  farm  and  in  shops,  where  the  boys 
learn  useful  trades.  Most  of  those  who  have  been 
discharged  have  become  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. There  is  a  similar  reform  school  for  girls, 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Delaware  Co.,  called 
the  Qirls'  Industrial  Home.  The  girls  are  grouped 
into  families  and  are  well  taught  in  the  ordinair 
branches  of  education. — ^The  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Orphans'  Home,  located  near  Xenia,  Greene 
Co.,  is  a  school  as  well  as  a  home.  The  graded 
mtem  is  adopted,  crowned  with  a  high  school. 
Besides  the  above  institutions  supported  by  the 
state,  there  are  many  of  local  character  in  which 
instruction  is  given  to  the  young. — The  Cincin- 
nati House  of  iiefuge  is  a  reform  school,  in  which 
study  and  work  are  combined.  The  Cleveland 
House  of  Refuge  is  similar.  The  Industrial 
School  of  Cleveland  is  a  private  enterprise,  where 
instruction  in  letters,  as  well  as  in  sound  moral- 
ity, is  given.  There  are  in  the  state  many  homes 
for  poor  children,  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  towns  or  counties.  In  all  these,  the  elementary 
branches  are  tai^ht. 

Educational  Literature. — Many  different  edu- 
cational joumals  have  been  published  in  Ohio,  but 
most  were  short-lived.  The  Ohio  School  Journal 
was  established  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  in  1846,  and 
published  at  Columbus.  In  the  same  year,  the 
School  Friend  was  issued  by  W.  B.  Smith  and  Co., 
of  Cincinnati.  These  two  joumals  were  united,  in 
1850,  under  the  joint  names.  The  last  issue  was 
in  September,  1861.  The  Ohio  Journal  qf  Edu- 
cation  was  issued  in  January,  1852,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  with 
Dr.  Lord  as  chief  editor,  assisted  by  several  of 
the  leading  educational  men  in  the  state.  It  has 
had  a  long  succession  of  editors  and  several  dif- 


ferent publishers.  In  1860,  its  name  was  changed 
to  T/ie  Ohio  Educational  Monthly;  and,  in  1861, 
it  passed  under  the  control  of  E.  E.  White  and  Co., 
Anson  Smyth  being  the  partner.  Mr.  Smyth 
retired  after  two  years,  and  Mr.  White  continued 
to  edit  and  publish  it  until  1875,  when  it  was. 
transferred  to  its  present  proprietor,  W.  D. 
Henkle.  In  1870,  Mr.  White  issued  an  edition 
of  the  Monthly  for  circulation  within  the  state, 
which  was  called  the  National  Teacher.  This 
journal  has  been  the  leading  educational  publica- 
tion in  the  state  since  the  day  of  its  establish- 
ment. In  1875,  W.  D.  Henkle  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Educational  Notes  and  Que- 
rtes,  which  supplies  a  want,  and  has  already  at- 
tained a  wide  circulation. 

Teachers'  Associatians.  —  In  1829,  "some 
twen^"  teachers  in  Cincinnati  oivanized  an  as- 
sociation for  mutual  benefit,  called  the  Western 
Literary  Institute  and  Board  (f  Education. 
I'hey  held  monthly  meeting  and  an  anniversaiy 
meeting.  In  1831,  this  institute  was  merged  in  a 
new  association,  entitled  the  College  of  Teachers, 
having  in  view  the  elevation  of  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Annual  meetings  were  held,  in  which 
valuable  and  elaborate  ^dresses  and  reports 
were  made  by  the  more  prominent  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  of  Cincinnati  and  of  th& 
Ohio  valley.  In  the  fourteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, more  than  three  hundred  such  addresses 
and  reports  were  given.  1  he  first  8t(de  conven- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  public  education  was 
held  in  Columbus,  January  13.,  1836.  Similar 
conventions  were  held  in  1837  and  in  1838.  I'he 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  at 
Akron,  Dec.  30.,  1847.  This  association  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  time,  and  has  proved  a 
most  efficient  aid  in  promoting  the  progress  of 
popular  education  in  the  state.  It  meets  annuallj^ 
and  is  conducted  with  intelligence  and  spint. 
A  somewhat  similar  association  for  mutual  con- 
sultation was  formed,  in  1 867,  by  representatives 
of  many  of  the  colleges,  which  is  called  the 
Association  qf  Ohio  Colleges.  Annual  meetings 
are  held,  and  the  association  is  doing  much  good. 
In  addition  to  these  state  associations,  there  are 
several  more  local  in  character,  such  as  the 
North-Eastern  Ohio  TeacJiers'  Association,  and 
the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  There 
are  also  many  county  teachers'  associations.  A 
History  qf  Education  in  Ohio  was  published  in 
1876,  as  "a  centennial  volume",  by  order  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  state.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  volume  of  Historical  Sketches  cf 
the  Public  Schools,  and  another  of  Historical 
SketcJies  of  the  Higher  Eiucational  LisHtutions, 

OHIO  CENTRAL  COLLEGE,  at  Iberia, 
founded  in  1854,  is  a  non-sectarian  institution. 
It  comprises  an  English  department,  especially 
designed  for  those  preparing  to  be  teacners  in 
the  common  schools;  a  preparatoiy  department; 
and  a  collegiate  department,  with  a  classical  and 
a  scientific  course.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
The  cost  of  tuition  ranges  from  818  to  324  per 
year.  The  Rev.  Wm.  liLclaren,  D.D.,  is  (1876) 
the  president. 
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OHIO  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Athens,  Ohio, 
was  fouoded  upon  a  grant  of  two  towndiips  of 
land  by  the  general  ^veniment  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  state  university.  This  was  the  first 
^ucational  endowment  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, beine  made  in  1787.  The  mnds  to  be  de- 
voted to  uie  support  of  the  university  were 
located  in  1795 ;  and,  in  1802,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  territorial  legislature,  establishing  the 
institution  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Western  University.  Nothing  was  done  under 
this  act ;  and,  in  1804,  the  institution  was  char- 
tered as  the  Ohio  University.  Instruction  com- 
menced in  1809;  but  a  full  faculty  was  not 
organized  till  1822.  The  institution  is  supported 
by  the  rents  from  its  endowment  and  by  tuition 
fees.  It  has  a  cabinet,  apparatus,  and  libraries 
containing  8,000  volumes.    The  university  oom- 

5 rises  a  prepaiatoiy  department  and  a  collegiate 
epartment,  with  a  classical  course  of  four  years, 
«nd  a  scientific  course  of  three  yean.  Both 
Bexes  are  admitted.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  $18 
a  year  in  the  preparatory,  and  $30  in  the  col- 
legiate, department.  One  student  from  each 
county  of  the  state  is  admitted  free  of  tuition. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  instructors  and  100 
-students  (46  collegiate  and  54  preparatory).  The 
presidents  have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  James 
Irvine,  A.  M.,  1822—4 ;  the  Rev.  Robert  G.Wil- 
t§on,  D.D.,  1824—39;  the  Rev.  William  H. 
McGuff^,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1839—43 ;  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Kyors,  D.  D.,  1848—62 ;  the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Howard,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1852—72 ;  and  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Scott,  A.  M.,  the  present  in- 
•cumbent,  appointed  in  1873. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVEBSITY,  at 
Delaware,  Ohio,  founded  in  1842,  is  under  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  control.  The  grounds  consist 
of  30  acres,  and  contain  four  college  buildings. 
There  are  cabinets  of  archaeology,  geolo^,  nun- 
eralogy,  and  natural  histo^,  and  libraries  con- 
taining 13,000  volumes.  The  university  has  an 
endowment  of  $300,000 ;  and  the  v^lue  of  its 
buildings,  ^unds,  etc.,  is  $200,000.  Scholar- 
ships, lulmitting  the  student  to  all  the  studies 
re(}uired  for  grt^uation,  can  be  purchased  at  the 
imiversity  at  prices  as  follows:  perpetual  scholar- 
-ships,  $500;  for  twenty  years,  $100 ;  ten  years, 
$50;  six  years,  $30 ;  four  years,  $20 ;  two  years, 
$1 5.  There  is  a  collegiate  and  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment (with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course), 
and  a  teachers'  course.  In  1875—6  there  were 
10  instructors,  335  students  (141  collegiate),  and 
About  700  alumni.  The  presidents  of  ^e  univer- 
sity have  been  as  follows:  the  Rev.  Edward  Thom- 
son, D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1844—60;  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Merrick,  M.  A.,  1860—73  ;  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  D. 
McCabe,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (acting^,  1873—6 ;  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Payne,  D.D.,  LL  D.,  elected 
in  1876. 

OLIVET  COLLEGE,  at  Olivet,  Mich.,  was 
founded  in  1844.  It  is  supported  bv  tuition  fees 
of  from  $15  to  $21  a  year,  and  the  income  of 
an  endowment  of  $140,000.  The  library  contains 
about  6,000  volumes.  The  institution  comprises 
a  collegiate  department,  with  a  classical,  a  scien- 


tific, and  a  ladies'  course ;  and  a  prepttratory 
department,  with  a  classical,  an  English,  and  a 
ladies'  course.  Facilities  are  afforded  for  instano- 
tion  in  art,  music,  and  normal  sclux^  branches. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  14  instructors  and  317 
students  (124  coU^iate  and  193  preparatoiy),  (tf 
whom  151  were  males  and  166  females,  llie 
presidents  of  the  college  have  been  as  fbUows : 
the  Rev.  M.  W.  Fairfieki,  2  years;  the  Bev.  N. 
J.  Morrison,  8  years;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hewitt 
(pro  tern.),  2  years;  the  Rev.-Oramel  Hosfori 
(pro  tetOLh  I  year ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  Q.  Butter- 
neld,  D.  P.,  the  present  incumbent  (1876). 

OLMSTED,  DenisoxL,  a  natural  philosopher 
and  educator,  bom  in  East  Hartfosd,  Ct.^  June 
18.,  1791 ;  died  in  New  Haven,  Mav  13.,  1859. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  Ck>lltt;e,  and  ekortlj  after 
became  a  tutor  there.  In  1817,  he  was  appointed 
MofesBor  of  chemistry  in  the  Univeraity  of 
N(»th  Carolina;  and«  while  in  that  position,  he 
proposed  and  completed  the  first  state  geologiciJ 
survey  ever  made  m  the  United  States.  In  1825, 
he  was  appointed  {Mx>fe8sor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  pmlosophy  in  Tale  Colkee,  witli  which 
institution  he  remained  connected  till  his  deaiL 
In  1830,  he  published  a  theory  of  hail-stonns, 
which,  after  much  discussion,  was  accepted  as 
a  viduable  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge. 
Three  years  later,  he  began  an  investigation  into 
the  cause  of  the  shower  of  shooting-stars  whkk 
occurred  in  1833,  and  made  such  suggestions  im 
regard  to  them  as,  foUowed  up  by  astjionomcn 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  have  led  to  a  great 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  these  wngnlar 
bodies.  Professor  Olmsted,  besides  being  a  fre> 
quent  contributor  to  scientific  periodicals,  hm 
been  the  author  of  many  tex^b(M)ks  on  natnnl 
science,  the  principal  of  which  are :  Introdu^km 
to  Natural  PhUosophy  (1831);  Compendium  (f 
Natural  Philosophy  (1832);  IfUroduciion  to 
Aslronomy  (IBS9);  Compendium  <^  Asironotm/ 
(1841) ;  Loiters  on  Astronomy  (1841) ;  and  Bm- 
dimenis  qf  Natural  Philosophy  and  Asbrtmomjt 
(1844). 

ONESTXTDY  X7NIVEBSITY,  at  Scb, 
Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  under  Methodist  E^MSocml 
control,  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1859,  at  Har> 
lem  Springs,  Ohio,  and  was  known  as  the  Rmal 
Seminaiy,  which  name  it  retained  until  1867, 
when  it  was  removed  to  New  Market  Strndoe, 
and  the  name  changed  to  New  Market  College. 
In  1874,  the  legislature  changed  the  name  ol 
the  viUage  from  New  Market  to  Scio;  and 
the  name  of  the  coU^^  ^^s  then  changed  to 
One  Study  University.  The  institution  was  chai^ 
tered  in  1866;  and  since  then.  111  students  have 
graduated.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  in> 
stitution  is  the  pUm  tf  study.  Each  student 
passes  through  the  course  by  taking  up  and 
thoroughly  completing  one  study  at  a  time.  It  is 
claimed  that  "a  practical  test  of  six  years  shows 
a  great  «un  in  scholarship,  and  a  saving  of  about 
one-thira  of  the  usual  tune."  Both  sexes  are 
admitted.  There  is  a  collegiate  (claasiGal  ami 
scientific),  a  preparatoiy,  and  a  normal  conne. 
Facilities  are  afforded  for  musical 
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Tbe  oo8t  of  tuition  in  the  classical  and  the 
.scientific  course  is  $12  per  quarter,  of  twelve 
weeks.  Jn  1874 — 5,  there  were  4  instructors  and 
119  students  (82  collegiate,  8  preparatory,  and 
29  in  music).  Alfred  D.  Lee,  A.  M.,  has  been 
the  president  from  the  opening  of  the  university. 
ONTABIO,  the  most  popuk>us  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  having  an  area  of  107,780 
aq.  m.,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1871,  of  1,620,851,  of  whom  466,786  are 
Methodists;  356,442  Presbytenans;  330,995  Kpia- 
•eopalians;  and  274,162  Roman  Catholics.  Origi- 
nally a  part  of  the  old  province  of  Quebec,  it  was, 
in  1791,  oi^ganized  as  an  independent  province, 
under  the  name  of  Upper  Canada.  In  1841,  it 
was  reunited  with  Queoec ;  and,  in  1867,  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  under 
its  present  name. — ^The  first  settlers  in  Ontario 
were  chiefly  from  England  and  Scotland;  and.  as 
most  of  them  had  received  a  good  education  at 
iiome,  they  were  anxious  to  provide  good  schools 
for  their  children.  As  early  as  1807,  each  of  the 
«ight  districts  into  which  the  province  was  at 
ilmt  time  divided,  had  its  grammar  school.  In 
1816,  the  legislative  assembly  passed  the  first  law 
for  the  organization  of  primary  instruction,  and 
4ippropriated  $6,000  for  carrying  it  out.  In  1823, 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  obtained  permission  from 
the  imperial  government  to  establish  a  board  of 
education  for  the  province,  with  power  to  super- 
intend the  schools,  and  manage  the  university 
and  school  lands.  In  1844.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryer- 
«on  was  appointed  superintendent  of  schools;  and, 
before  entering  upon  his  office,  he  visited  Europe 
and  the  Unit^  States,  and  presented  a  report, 
in  which  he  suggested  the  principles  upon  which 
the  school  system  of  the  province  was  afterwards 
<x)nstructed.  Dr.  Ryerson  has  ever  since  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  school  system,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  chiefly  his  work.  In  1850,  the 
•comprehensive  school  bill,  which  was  prepared  by 
him,  became  a  law ;  and,  in  1853,  an  amendment 
4ict  vras  passed  making  several  improvements  in 
the  sjrstem.  Separate  Protestant  and  colored 
-schools  were  now  permitted,  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  A  most  important  measure, 
making  all  the  public  schools  free,  and  introducing 
<x>mpuL9or7  education,  was  passed  in  1871,  and 
.somewhat  modified  in  1874.  The  council  of  public 
instruction  consasts  of  the  chief  superintendent,  or 
in  his  absence,  of  the  deputy,  eight  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  one  member  by  each  of  the 
<x>llegeR  having  university  powers,  one  by  masters 
and  teachers  of  high  schools,  one  by  the  public- 
school  inspectors,  and  one  by  the  puolic  and  sepa- 
rate school-teachers.  Each  member  holds  omce 
for  two  years,  and  is  eligible  to  re-appointment. 
The  council  prescribes  text-books  for  tne  normal, 
^  high,  and  public  schools,  and  makes  rules  and  reg- 
4ilations  tor  their  government.  It  has  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  high-school  inspectors,  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  examiners,  and  the  teachen  of 
the  normal  and  model  schools.  It  prescribes  the 
qualification  of,  and  grants  certificates  to,  inspect- 
■ors,  examiners,  and  teachers,  prescribes  library 
jmd  school  books,  and  makes  regulations  for  the 


superannuation  of  teachers,  to  whom  pensions 
are  granted.     The  chief  superintendent  is  ap- 

Sointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor.  It  is  his 
uty  to  see  that  all  moneys  drawn  from  the  pro- 
vincial treasury  are  duly  applied,  and  to  have  the 
general  supervision  of  the  schools.  The  county 
coimcils  levy  for  teachers'  salaries  an  amount  equal 
to  the  chief  superintendent's  apportionment;  and 
designate  and  pay  the  count's  proportion  of 
the  salary  of  legally  qualified  inspectors,  each  of 
whom  must  have  not  more  than  120  nor  less 
than  50  schools.  Where  French  or  German  is  the 
language  nK>ken,  the  inspector  may  have  not  less 
than  40  schools ;  if  there  are  more  than  50  schools, 
the  county  must  have  two  or  more  inspectors. 
The  council  is  empowered  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  inspector,  and  to  appoint  not  more  than 
four  persons,  who,  with  the  inroector,  form  a 
board  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  Township 
ooundls  form  school  sections  with  not  less  than 
50  children.  The  township  councils  are  also  em- 
powered to  establish  township  school  boards,  if 
two-thirds  of  the  sections  desire  it,  each  board  to 
consist  of  five  trustees;  to  levy  sums  required  for 
purchasing  a  township  library,  and  for  the  support 
of  a  town3iip  model  school,  of  which  the  coun- 
cilors are  the  trustees.  City,  town,  and  village 
councils  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as 
county  and  township  councils.  For  eveiy  school 
section,  a  board  of  three  trustees  is  elected  l^  the 
people.  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  county  coun- 
cils, or  by  city  or  town  school  boards,  and  may 
be  dismissed  for  misconduct  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  or  by  the  county  or  town  councils.  All 
the  public  schools  are  free;  the  rural  trustees  and 
the  municipal  councils  being  re(][uired  to  levy  the 
tax  upon  the  taxable  property,  in  order  to  defray 
the  school  expenses  according  as  the  trustees 
determine.  No  pupil  can  be  compelled  to  join 
in  any  exercise  of  devotion  or  religious  study 
objected  to  by  the  parents  ;  but  pupils  may  re- 
ceive such  religious  instruction  as  tneir  parents 
desire,  subject  to  general  r^ulations.  The  union 
of  the  high  and  public  school  boards  of  a  city 
is  called  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  city, 
and  this  board  possesses  the  same  powers  as 
the  hi^h  and  public  school  trustees.  Parents 
neglecting  to  have  their  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  1 2  years  instructed  for  four  months 
in  the  year,  are  liable  to  a  penalty ;  but  no  Ro- 
man Catholic  can  be  required  to  attend  a  public 
school,  nor  a  Protestant,  a  Roman  Catholic  school. 
The  clergy  of  any  persuasion,  or  their  represent- 
atives, may  use  the  school-house  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own  church, 
at  least  once  a  week,  auer  4  o'clock.  The  daily 
exercises  must  be  opened  by  reading  a  portion 
of  the  Scripture,  and  by  prayer ;  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  must  be  taught  to  all  the  pupils, 
and  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  week ;  but  no 
pupil  need  be  present  at  these  exercises  against 
the  written  request  of  his  parents.  The  master 
of  the  school  may  suspend,  or,  with  the  consent  of 
the  trustees,  may  expel  a  pupil.  All  teachers  are 
required  to  attend  regularly  the  teachers*  meet- 
ings ;    and  any  teacher   may   be    aberat  two 
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days  every  half  year  for  the  purpoee  of  visiting 
other  schools,  and  observing  tlie  methods  prac- 
ticed therein.  The  laws  governing  Roman  Catho- 
lic separate  schools  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  public  schools.  A  separate  school  may 
share  in  the  provincial  or  municipal  srauts,  but 
not  in  municipal  asaessments.  The  public  or  sep- 
arate school  board  of  any  city  may  establish  an 
industrial  school  for  destitute,  vagrant,  and  de- 
praved children.  The  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  16  years,  in  1874,  was  511,603; 
the  number  of  schools,  4,758 ;  the  number  of  pu- 
pils, 464,047 ;  and  the  number  of  teachers,  5,736. 
The  amount  expended  from  grants  was  9267,782; 
and  the  amount  raised  and  expended  from  local 
sources,  $2,597,550.  The  Roman  Catholic  sepa- 
rate schools,  which  are  included  in  the  above, 
were  166  in  number,  with  22,786  pupils. — By  the 
law  of  1871,  the  former  grammar  schools  were 
changed  into  high  schools. .  The  course  of  study 
in  these  schools  comprises  the  English  language, 
arithmetic,  akebra,  geometry,  natural  philos- 
ophy, French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  chemistrv, 
botany,  phyaiologv,  history,  geography,  book- 
keeping, writing,  arawing,  and  penmanship,  l^e 
governor  may  confer  on  any  high  school,  the 
name  of  colle^ate  institute,  if  four  masters  are 
fully  employed,  and  an  average  of  60  male  pupils  in 
the  classics  is  maintained;  and  such  institute  may 
receive  an  additional  $750  per  annum,  while  that 
standard  is  maintained.  The  number  of  high 
schools,  in  1874,  was  103,  with  240  teachers,  a 
total  enrollment  of  7,871  pupils,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  4,621.  The  expenditure,  including 
a  grant  of  $78,494,  was  $286,593.  Besides  the 
public  schools,  there  were,  in  1874,  280  colle- 
giate and  private  schools,  organized  independently 
of  the  school  laws,  with  about  8,500  pupils  and 
540  teachers.  The  University  of  Toronto  was 
established,  in  1827,  as  King's  Coll^.  The  in- 
stitution was  inaugurated,  and  the  nrst  students 
were  admitted,  in  1843.  The  university  confers 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Connected  with  the  university  there  is  a 
faculty  of  medicine  and  of  law,  a  school  of  dvil 
engineering,  and  a  department  of  agriculture, 
each  department  conferring  the  usufu  degrees. 
The  University  College  of  Toronto  was  original- 
ly a  part  of  the  university ;  but  was  separated 
from  it  in  1853.  By  this  act,  the  university  be- 
came the  examining  body,  also  conferring  de- 
grees in  arts,  law,  and  medicine  ;  and  the  college 
was  constituted  a  teaching  institution  for  the 
faculty  of  arts.  The  course  of  instruction  pre- 
scribed by  the  university  has  been  adopted  by 
the  college,  and  its  lectures  are  given  on  the  sub- 
jects appointed  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
B.  A.,  or  for  the  diplomas  in  civil  engineering 
and  agriculture.  The  University  of  Victoria  k 
under  the  control  of  the  Wealeyan  Methodist 
Church.  It  was  opened  as  an  academy  for  both 
sexes,  in  1836,  and  received  the  usual  university 
powers,  in  1841,  and  its  present  name.  It  has  a 
faculty  of  arts,  a  scientific  department,  a  faculty 
of  medicine,  a  faculty  of  law.  and  a  faculty  of 
theology.    It  confers  the  usual  degrees  in  each 


faculty.    The  Cobourg  Collegiate  Schocd 
as  a  preparatoiy  department  for  the  uniTenity. 
Queen's   University  and  College,  in   Kingston, 
was  established  by  an  act  of  we  legislature  ol 
Upper  Canada,  in  1840,  as  the   Univenity  of 
Kingston,    lliis  act  was  disallowed ;    and,  ia 
1841,  the  aueen  issued  her  letters  patent,  inoor- 
poratin^  tne  institution.    The  first  seeaion  was 
opened  in  1842,  with  11  students.    A  faculty  of 
medicine  was  organized  in  1854,  but  became  a 
separate  school  in  1866,  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  CoUe^  of  Physicians  and  Soigeona.    It 
has  its  seat  m  Kingston,  and  is  connected  with 
the  university.    The  faculty  of  law  whkdi  was 
opened  in  1861,  was  discontinued  in  1863.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  college,  871  studenta  have 
been  enroU^,  and  526  degrees  have  been  con- 
ferred.   The  university  is  under  the  ocmtitd  of 
the  Presbyterian  Cliurch.    Trinity  College  w» 
established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in   1 851, 
and  was  opened  the  same  year.    The  Univeraty 
of  Trinity  College  was  established   by  a  rojal 
charter  in  1852,  and  was  empowered  to  cood^ 
degrees  in  divinity,  arts,  law,  and  medicine.     Ot- 
tawa College,  in  Ottawa,  was  inccopoiated,  and 
empowered  to  grant  univ»«ity  degrees,  in  18<»€. 
It  IS  under  the  direction  of  the  Oblate  Fatbcn 
of  Marv  Immaculate.      Albert   University,  in 
Belleville,  was  incorporated  in  1857,  as  Bellevilb 
Seminary,  bv  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ClimT:h. 
It  received  limited  university  powers  in  1866. 
and  full  powers,  in  1871.  It  has  faculties  of  arte, 
law,  music,  theology,  and  engineering,  and  a  de- 
partment of  agriculture.    There  are,  also,  in  the 
province  a  laige  number  of  professional  and  sca^- 
tific  schools.    Institutions  for  the  special  instnic- 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  lor 
orphans,  and  for  vagrants  and  youns  crimioah 
are  also  provided.  The  numb^  of  Hun&y-acbods, 
in  1874,  was  about  3,500,  with  197,000  achdais 
and  22,700  teachers.  —  See  Ma  rising,   Ccmada 
Educational  Yearbook  and  Directory  for  1876; 
Lovkll's  Oazetteer  of  British  North  America, 
(1873) ;  Chauveau  (formerly  minister  of  in^mc- 
tion  in  the  province  of  Quebec),  in  Schmid  s  £»- 
cydopddie^  art.  Canada  (2d  edit.,  1876). 

ORAL  IKSTBUOTION  is  a  technkal  tens 
in  use  in  the  common  schools  of  Uie  United 
States  to  denote  instruction,  without  text-booka 
in  the  nature  and  uses  of  common  objects,  and 
also  in  the  elements  of  natural  science.  In  a 
certain  sense,  all  instruction  given  by  the  teacher 
in  the  classroom,  either  to  supplement  tlie  text- 
book, or  by  way  of  general  explanation,  may  be 
said  to  be  oral ;  and,  considered  in  this  sense,  it 
belongs  to  every  subject  taught.  Butond  instme- 
tion,  as  it  appears  in  courses  of  study,  is  limited 
to  a  distinct  channel  of  teaching,  and,  therefove. 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  general  dass  in- 
struction in  the  entire  range  of  subjects.  Its 
distinct  from  object  teaching,  because  it  is  not 
confined  to  teaching  through  sensible  objects.  It 
deals  also  with  more  advanced  pupils — tnoee.  for 
example,  who  have  passed  through  the  lowest,  or 

Erimary  grades,  and  who  may  be  8ui^>0Bed  to 
ave  ben&ted  by  what  is  known  as  ol^ject  teach- 
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ing.  It  has  to  do,  moreover,  with  elementaiy 
knowledge,  and  has  been  gradually  narrowed  to 
instruction  in  natural  science.  As  might  be  gath- 
ered from  the  word  araly  its  leading  or  cardinal 
idea  is  instruction  without  a  text-book.  The 
teacher  is  in  the  place  of  the  book.  The  informa- 
tion given  flows  entirely  from  him ;  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  imparts  this,  S&  the  measure  of  his 
success.  Closely  allied  in  importance  to  the  fore- 
^ing,  is  the  principle  that  the  instruction  shall 
be  familiar.  In  its  methods,  it  must  approach 
closely  those  that  are  adopted  in  an  intelligent 
family  circle;  it  must  emulate  the  kindliness, 
patience,  and  watchfulness  of  a  parent,  or  of 
a  deeply  interested  friend.  With  a  clear  idea  as 
to  the  kind  and  amoimt  of  instruction  to  be 
given  at  each  lesson,  it  must  avoid  mere  amuse- 
ment and  puerilities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
danger  of  a  mechanical  and  hard  method,  on  the 
other.  The  test  of  such  familiar  instruction  is 
the  interest  which  the  teacher  creates  and  main- 
tains; the  want  of  life  and  animation  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  is  an  unfailing  measure  of  the 
teacher  8  short-coming.  But  instruction  to  be 
familiar  must  be  fertile  in  illustration.  In  no 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  is  there  greater  need 
of  versatility.  It  is  in  this  that  the  vast  advan- 
tage of  oral  teaching  over  that  which  depends  on 
the  text-book  is  apparent.  Pliancy,  variety,  suit- 
ableness to  the  particular  wants  of  certain  pupils, 
or  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  simple  familiar  allu- 
fiions  and  illustrations,  aU  come  into  play.  If  ex- 
periments are  necessary,  they  should  be  always  of 
the  simplest  kind,  and  with  the  commonest  mate- 
rials, such  as  nearly  every  child  can  obtain,  if  he 
can  be  induced  to  imitate  the  experiments.  So  far 
as  objects  are  needed,  those  that  are  easily  obtain- 
able are  to  be  preferred.  The  approach  to  the 
pupil's  mind  through  his  senses  is  carefully  to  be 
xept  open;  most  constantly  of  all,  the  avenue  of 
signt,  although,  of  course,  the  other  senses  are 
not  to  be  neglected.  As  a  natural  result  of  this 
familiar  instruction,  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
will  manifest  itself  in  inquiries,  and  especiallv  in 
a  desire  to  communicate  the  dimmerings  of  their 
own  knowledge.  This  will  render  the  exerdse  still 
more  familiar,  break  down  the  barrier  of  reserve 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  stimulate  observation 
and  thought  throughout  the  class,  and  react  on 
the  mind  of  the  teacher,  compelling  perhaps  new 
illustrations,  a  more  carefully  considered  state- 
ment, or  fresh  investigation  outside  of  school. 
From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that 
OTal  instruction  is  widely  separated  from  lectur- 
ing. The  children  are  brought  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  by  means 
of  skillful  questioning  on  his  part,  by  requiring 
from  them  connected  statements,  and  by  stimulat- 
ing them  with  his  approval  when  a  happy  answer 
or  statement  has  been  made.  This  method  never 
loses  sight  of  class  instruction,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  carried  on  without  the  assistance  of  the 
class.  Nor  is  it  a  recitation  in  the  generally  received 
acceptation  of  the  word.  There  is  no  lesson  to 
be  learned  in  the  sense  implied  by  a  recitation, 
nor  any  to  be  recited.    The  memoiy  is  of  course 


taxed,  but  it  Ss  not  taxed  by  any  lesson  to  be 
committed  as  a  task.  The  measure  of  the  pupil*s 
interest  is  the  measure  of  his  acquisition.  W  bat- 
ever  he  learns  is  in  no  sense  compulsory.  Skillful 
reviewing  is,  indeed,  used  to  test  the  hold  that  the 
oral  instruction  has  kept  on  the  pupil,  and  to 
supplement  what  has  been  imparted,  by  new  or 
more  lively  illustration.    But  repetition,  in  a 
mechanical  or  rote  sense,  as  understood  to  be  an 
underlying  principle  in  textrbook  instruction,  is 
not  used  in  oral  instruction.  The  subjects  to  which 
oral  instruction,  as  a  special  method,  is  usually 
confined,  are  embraced,  under  the  head  of  natural 
science.     While  it  does   not  aim  to  make  the 
instruction  in  these  subjects  scientific,  it  does 
aim  to  impart  such  instruction  in  a  methodical 
way,  and  with  the  most  careful  accuracy.  Wher- 
ever classification  is  necessary,  such  classifica- 
tion, naturally,  becomes  more  or  less  scientific. 
Whenever  definitions  are  necessary,  they  must 
approach  Scientific  accuracy.     But  the  scientific 
nomenclature,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
has  passed  into  common  use,  is  carefully  avoided. 
Latin  or  Greek  terms,  therefore,  bein^  burden- 
some to  the  young,  however  instructive  to  the 
adult,  are  generally  to  be  discarded,  and  familiar  or 
common  names  to  be    used.    As  a  thorough 
sdehtific  classification  is  not  the  object  of  oral 
instruction,  neither  does  it  endeavor  to  make  the 
treatment  of  the  various  subjects  .exhaustive.   It 
has  done  much  of  its  true  work  when  it  has 
awakened  attention,  strengthened  observation, 
led  the  pupils  to  collect  illustrative  objects,  taught 
them  to  group  and  arrange  what  they  have  ob- 
served, and  implanted  in  them  a  tolerably  clear 
idea  of  the  simpler  elements  of  the  science,  to 
which  the  instruction  has  been  confined.    It  has 
done  its  full  work  when,  in  addition  to  this,  it  has 
accustomed  the  pupil  to  express,  in  his  own 
language,  what  he  has  learned  and  retained, 
without  the    painful    halting  and  poverty  of 
la&guage  so   often  manifest  in  the  class  room. 
With  fiome  approach  to  scientific  accuracy,  oral 
instruction  may  be  defined  as  the  union  of  con- 
ceptive  and  objective  training.    It  does  not  dis- 
card objective  illustration,  nor  does  it  depend 
entirely  on  the  development  of  perception  to 
furnish  new  ideas.    It  proceeds  on  the  principle, 
that,  in  the  mind  of  every  healthy  child  of  eight 
years  of  age,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  tolerably 
distinct    conceptions,    obtained    through     the 
senses,  as  well  as  from  conversation,  from  read- 
ing, from  home  instruction,  and  from  plav;  tiiat 
these  conceptions  are  particularly  abimdant  in 
relation  to  natural  objects;  and  that  it  is  the  of- 
fice of  the  oral  instructor  to  recognize  their  exist- 
ence by  usin^  them  to  form  more  complex  ideas, 
or  as  the  nudeuses  around  which  to  arrange  the 
new  ideas  imparted  during  instruction.    As  to 
the  age  when  this  instruction  should  be  given,  as 
well  as  its  importance,  the  following  words  of 
President  Porter,  in  the  Human  Inteliect,  may 
be  cited.    "The  studies  which  should  be  first 
pursued  are  those  which  require  and  discipline 
the   powers   of   observation    and    acquisition, 
and  which  involve  imagination  and  memory^  in 
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oontrast  with  those  which  demand  ievere  efforta 
and  trained  habits  of  thought.  Inasmuch  also  as 
material  objects  are  apprehended  and  mastered 
in  early  life  with  far  greater  ease  and  sucoesB 
than  the  acts  and  states  of  the  spirit,  objective 
and  material  studies  should  have  almost  the  ex- 
elusive  precedence.  The  capacity  of  exact  and 
discrimmating  perception,  and  of  clear  and  re- 
tentive memory,  should  be  developed  as  laigelj 
as  possible.  The  imagination  in  all  its  forms 
should  be  directed  and  elevated — we  do  not  say 
stimulated,  because  in  the  case  of  most  children, 
its  activity  is  never-tiring,  whether  they  be  at 
study,  work,  or  play.  We  do  not  say,  cultivate 
perception,  memory  and  fancy,  to  the  exclusion 
or  repression  of  thought,  for  this  is  impossible. 
These  powers,  if  exercised  by  human  beings,  must 
be  interpenetrated  by  thought.  If  wisely  culti- 
vated by  studies  properly  arranged,  they  will  neces- 
sarily mvolve  discrimination,  comparison,  and 
explanation.  To  teach  pure  observation,  or  the 
mastery  of  objects  or  words,  without  classifica- 
tion and  interpretation,  is  to  be  ignorant  even 
to  simple  stupidity."  Further  on,  the  same  author, 
in  speaking  of  the  various  studies  to  be  prose- 
cuted in  childhood  says,  "Natural  history  in  all  its 
branches,  as  contrasted  with  the  sciences  of 
nature,  or  scientific  physics,  should  be  mastered 
with  the  objects  before  the  eye — flowers,  miner- 
als, shells,  birds^  and  beasts,  liiese  studies  should 
all  be  mastered  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  when 
the  tastes  are  simple,  the  heart  is  fresh,  and  the 
eye  is  sharp  and  clear.  But  science  of  every  kind, 
whether  of  language,  of  nature,  of  the  soid,  or  of 
God,  as  science  should  not  be  prematurely 
taught"— See  Hoio  io  Tench  (N.  Y.,  1874); 
Barnard,  Oral  IVaining  Lessons  in  Natural 
Science  (N.  Y.,  1871);  Youmans,  The  Culture 
Demanded  by  Modem  Life  (N.  Y.,  1867); 
Burton,  The  Cidture  of  the  Observing  Faculties 
(N.  Y.,  1865). 

OBDER,  in  school  management,  implies 
(1)  the  existence  of  a  judicious  system  of  regu- 
lations, and  (2)  a  uniform  and  habitual  observ- 
ance of  them  by  the  pupils.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  a  good  school,  since 
it  enables  the  teacher  to  concentrate  all  its  edu- 
cative agencies  without  embarrassment  or  inter- 
ruption. The  characteristics  of  good  order  are 
(1)  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  the 
legitimate  work  of  the  school,  (2)  obedience  and 
respect  to  teachers,  (3)  decorous  deportment — 
the  absence  of  tumult,  rudeness,  frivolity,  and 
frob'csome  actions,  calculated  to  disturb  the 
school,  and  (4)  propriety  and  exactness  in  the 
school  evolutions  and  driU.  Order  is  the  result 
of  skill  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  but 
it  cannot  be  fully  maintained  unless  he  is  vested 
with  suitable  authority,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cor- 
rect disorder,  as  soon  as  it  manifests  itself.  Gen- 
eral disorder  in  a  school  can  result  only  from 
bad  mani^ment,  indicating  incompetency  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  "If  a  school  be  well  or- 
ganized", says  Wickersham,  "its  classes  well  ar- 
ranged, its  work  well  systematized;  if  pupils  be 
properly  employed  in  study,  in  recitation,  in  ex- 


ercise; if  scbool-^vemment  be  well  onderstood 
and  wisely  administered,  a  large  pnxxxrtaon  of 
the  offenses  which  now  occur  in  school  will  ds^ 
appear."--(See  Disciplinb,  and  Goverhxkkt.) 

OBBER  OF  STUDISS.  See  Coubsb  or 
Instruction. 

OREGON,  one  of  the  Pacific  states  of  the 
American  Union,  originally  a  part  of  the  to-- 
ritory  of  Oregon,  whioi  was  or^pmized  in  1&48* 
and  comprised  all  the  U.  8.  temtory  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  north  of  the  pandit  of 
42^.  From  this,  the  territory  of  Washington 
was  formed,  in  1853;  and,  in  1859,  Oregon  wa» 
admitted  into  the  Union,  as  a  state,  witli  its 
present  limits.  Its  area  is  95,274  sq.  m.;  and  itft 
population,  in  1870,  was  90,923,  of  whom  346 
were  colored  persons,  3,330  Chinese. 

Educational  History. — As  early  as  1 850,  while 
Oregon  was  yet  a  territory,  its  laws  proyided  for 
the  establishment  of  public  schools;  but  the  want 
of  teachers,  and  the  unsettled  character  of  the 
population,  made  it  difficult  to  ox^ganize  any  ef- 
fective system.  According  to  the  census  of  1850, 
there  were  in  the  territory  32  academies;  a  flour- 
ishing institute  belonging  to  the  Methodists,  near 
Halem;  and  two  female  seminaries  at  Oregon 
City.    A  general  recommendation  in  behalf  of 
education  was  made  by  the  first  constitution  of 
the  state,  adopted  in  1859;  and  certain  specified 
sources  of  revenue  were  assigned  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  permanent  school  fund.  No  state  super- 
intendent or  board  of  education  was,  however, 
created,  the  governor  being  required  to  include 
the  care  of  the  schools  with  his  other  dutjes;  Imt 
one  of  the  sections  provided  that,  after  five  years, 
it  should  be  oom^tent  for  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  a  superintendent.  In  1872« 
a  general  school  law  was  passed,  which  created 
the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  provided  for  the  election  of  coun^ 
superintendents  and  district  directors.    This  law 
is  still  in  force.    The  first  superintendent  was 
Sylvester  C.  Simpson,  appointed,  ad  inierim^hj 
the  governor,  in  1873  ;  and,  in  1874,  L.  Li.  Bow- 
land  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

School  System, — By  the  law  of  1872,  whidi 
went  into  effect  in  1873,  the  state  board  <f 
education^  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretazy 
of  state,  and  state  superintendent,  is  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  public  schools.  It  holds  semi- 
annual meetings,  at  which  it  examines  teadiera> 
prescribes  a  course  of  study  for  the  public  8chodB» 
designates  the  textrbooks  to  be  uised,  and  Im 
down  general  rules  for  the  management  of  tbs 
schools  The  diplomas  issued  by  the  board  ara 
of  two  kinds,  life  and  state — the  latter  valid  for 
6  years  throughout  the  state.  It  also  issues  fir^ 
and  second  grade  certificates,  valid  for  2  yeaiSr 
and  6  months,  respectively.  The  state  9uper- 
intendent  (^public  instruction  is  elected  by  the 
people  for  4  years,  and  is,  ex  officio,  secretary  of 
the  board  of  education.  He  exercises  a  gerieral 
supervision  over  the  public  schools  and  over 
suDordinate  officers;  holds  annually,  at  the  cap- 
ital, a  state  teachers'  institute,  and  local  insti- 
tutes in  the  judicial  districts;  andnuUces  a  report 
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to  the  legialatare  onoe  in  2  years.  County  super- 
intendenis  are  elected  biennially.  Their  duties 
are  to  divide  their  counties  into  school-districts; 
to  establish  new  districts  when  directed  by  a 
mi^ritj  of  the  legal  voters;  to  apportion  the 
school  fund ;  to  take  charge  of  the  school  lands, 
selecting  in  each  township  the  16th  and  36th 
sections ;  and  to  examine  teachers,  granting  oei^ 
tificates  graduated  according  to  qualifications. 
They  are,  also,  required  to  visit  the  schools  under 
their  jurisdiction,  and  to  make  annual  re^iorts  to 
the  state  superintendent,  lliree  district  directors 
are  elected,  whose  terms  of  office  are  3  vears,one 
director  beinc  chosen  annually  in  each  district. 
A  district  derk^  <Uso,  is  annually  elected,  who 
acts  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  boiuti  of 
directors.  The  permanent  school  fund  consists 
of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  to  the  state 
for  educational  purposes,  except  university  lands; 
all  money  accruing  to  the  state  by  escheat  and 
forfeiture;  all  money  for  exemption  from  militaiy 
services;  all  gifts,  devises,  ana  bequests  made  by 
any  person  to  the  state  for  common-school  pur- 
poses; all  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  granted  to 
the  state  by  Uongress,  in  1841;  and  5  per  cent 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  to  which  the  state 
was  entitled  on  her  admission  into  the  Union. 
In  1875,  this  fund,  derived  mainly  from  the  sale 
or  rent  of  the  500,000  acres  of  lands  ^ven  by  the 
general  government,  amounted  to  9o64,000,  be- 
sides about  $750,000  not  then  available.  The  in- 
come from  this  was,  at  that  time,  $56,400.  The 
university  land  grant  of  66,080  acres  has,  thus 
far,  yielded  about  $100,000.  The  school  revenue 
is  further  increased  annually  by  a  state  3  mill 
tax,  by  county  and  district  taxes,  by  rate-bills, 
and  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  lecal  school 
age  is  from  4  to  20  years;  the  school  year,  60 
days ;  the  school  week,  5  days.  The  course  of 
study  comprises  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
mental  and  practical  arithmetic,  £iu3ish  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  modem  history.  In  addition 
to  these  branches,  which  are  obligatory,  others 
may  be  taught,  up  to,  but  not  including,  training 
for  college.  In  one  of  the  schools,  in  every  dis- 
trict of  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  instruc- 
tion is  directed  to  be  given  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, if  applied  for  by  100  voters. 

Sducational  Condition, — ^The  whole  number 
of  schools  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was  594,  of 
which  4  were  high  schools,  31  were  graded 
schools,  and  559,  ungraded.  The  income  was  as 
follows:  from  state  tax,  $30,273 ;  from  interest 
on  the  permanent  fund,  $56,400;  total,  $86,673 
Other  items  of  school  statistics  are  the  following: 

Namber  of  ohildrea  of  school  age: 

males 23,265 

females 21,396 

Total 44,661 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  Rchools : 

males 496 

females. .  457 

Total 953 

Average  doration  of  school,  in  days 105| 

Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers $51 .45 

••  *«  "      ••  female     "       $46.50 

Estimated  value  of  school  property $360,000 


Normal  Instruction, — Provision  is  made  for 
the  professional  education  of  teachers  by  the 
Pacinc  University,  Willamette  University,  and 
McMinnville  Collie.  In  the  first,  a  course  of  2 
years  is  provided,  admission  to  which  is  granted 
after  a  satisfactoiy  examination  is  piSsed  in 
arithmetic,    penmanship,  reading,  speUing,  £n- 

flish  grammar,  geography,  the  nistoiy  of  the 
Jnited  States,  and  elementary  algebra.  A 
limited  number  of  teachers*  institutes  have  been 
held  since  the  organization  of  the  public-school 
system.  The  State  Teachers'  Institute  held  a 
meeting  at  Salem,  in  1875. 

Secondary  Instruction. — Of  the  4  hish  schoola 
existing  in  1874,  the  most  important  is  that  at 
Portland.  Besides  giving  instruction  in  all  the 
higher  English  branches,  it  affords  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German.  Its  course  of  study  extends  over  3 
^ears.  Five  private  schools  and  academies  exist 
in  the  state,  and  there  are  preparatory  classes 
connected  with  nearly  aU  of  the  colleges.  The 
commercial  department  of  Willamette  University 
furnishes  instruction  to  between  60  and  70  stu- 
dents in  a  single  year's  course,  in  this  respect 
taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary  business  college. 

Denominational  and  Parochial  Schools, — A 
few  institutions  of  this  class  exist,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Portland  Academv  and  Female 
Seminary  (Methodist  EpiscoDal),  St.  Maiy's 
Academy  for  Young  Ladies  (Roman  Catholic), 
and  the  Bishop  Scott  Grammar  and  Divinity 
School  (Episcopal).  In  all  these,  the  grade  of 
instruction  is  secondary,  or  above;  in  one,  the 
course  extending  as  far  as  the  third  year  of  the 
college  curriculum.  The  (Chinese  Mission  School 
of  Portland  was  established  hj  the  Baptists,  in 
1874.  While  imparting  religious  instruction,  it 
also  supports  an  evening  school,  in  which  music 
and  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation are  taught. 

Superior  Instruction, — ^The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  as  follows: 


NAME 


Location 


Monmoath 
Ck)rvallls 
McKinnviUe 
Eugene  City 
Forest  Orove 

PbiloxnAth 
Salem 


Denoml' 
nation 

Chrittian 
M.  £p.  8. 
baptist 
Non'seet 
Evang. 

U.  Breth. 
M.  Epis. 


Christian  College 

CorraUis  College 

McMinnville  College. . . . 
Odregon  State  University . . 
Pacific  Univ.  and  Tualatin 

Academy 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University. . .. 

Of  the  above,  the  Orecon  State  University, 
though  founded  in  1872,  had  not,  up  to  1875, 
been  opened;  $25,000  yet  remaining  to  be  raised 
by  the  county,  in  order  to  entitle  the  regents  to 
the  use  of  the  $60,000  already  raised.  In  all 
the  other  institutions  enumerated  in  the  table, 
both  sexes  are  admitted.  St.  Helen's  Hall,  Port- 
land, is  the  only  institution  in  the  state  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  exclusively.  The 
regular  course  of  study  occupies  5  years,  but 
ac^emic  degrees  are  not  conferred. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction, — 
CorvaUis  State    Agricultural    College    (q.  v.), 
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though  founded  by  the  Methodista,  has  received 
the  congressional  grant  of  90,000  acres,  and  is 
the  only  institution  in  the  state  in  which  in- 
fitruction  in  agriculture  is  given.  Though  still 
under  sectarian  control,  it  receives  annually  from 
the  state  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.  There  is, 
also,  a  scientific  department  and  a  medical  de- 
partment in  Willamette  University. 

Special  Instruction. — The  Institution  for  the 
Deai  and  Dumb,  at  Salem,  was  founded  in  1870, 
by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  2  years. 
In  1873,  a  further  appropriation  of  $4,500  was 
made,  which  was  increased,  in  1874,  to  $5,000. 
It  had,  in  1875,  3  instructors,  and  an  average  of 
22  pupils.  The  Oregon  School  for  the  Education 
of  tne  Blind  was  founded  at  Salem,  in  1872.  by 
an  appropriation  of  $4,000.  It  was  opened  in 
1873  with  one  instructor  and  7  pupils.  ITie  fol- 
lowing year,  the  legislature  authorized  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $2,000  for  its  support. 
In  addition  to  instruction  in  the  elementary 
branches  which  are  usually  taught  in  common 
schools,  special  instruction  is  given  in  pin-type 
printing,  music  (vocal  and  instrumental),  pUun 
sewing,  and  fancy  work. 

OBPHAK  ASYLUMS,  orOrphan  Houses, 
are  institutions  in  which  orphans  are  received 
and  educated.  Although  some  arrangements  for 
the  support  of  orphans  are  met  with  in  the 
history  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  among  the  Hebrews,  the 
establisnment  of  special  institutions  for  their 
care  and  education  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  The  first  orphan  houses  [orphano- 
trophia)  appear  to  have  been  founded  in  the  time 
of  Constantine  I.;  and  the  church  law  expressly 
placed  them  under  the  control  of  the  clei^.  In  the 
14th  ceutury,  France  had  a  confraternity  whose 
chief  object  was  the  support  of  orphans.  The 
number  of  special  orphan  institutions  remained, 
however,  comparatively  small,  until  A.  H.  Francke 
(q.  V.)  excited  a  more  general  interest  in  their 
behalf,  and  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  their  more 
rapid  progress.  Among  the  rulers  of  Europe, 
none  gained  so  great  a  distinction  for  a  kindly 
and  active  promotion  of  orphan  education  as  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  —  The  num- 
ber of  orphan  asylums  in  the  United  States  is 
very  large,  nearly  every  state  being  represented 
in  file  Iwt.  Girard  College,  in  Pmladelphia,  is, 
in  every  respect,  one  of  the  foremost  orphan 
houses  of  the  world.  Its  founder,  Stephen  Gi- 
rard (bom  in  Bordeaux,  France,  in  1750;  died 
in  1831,  in  Philadelphia),  left  by  his  last  will 
$2,000,000  for  the  erection  of  an  institution  in 
which  should  be  maintained  and  educat3d  as  many 
white  male  orphans  as  might  be  in  need  of  such 
support.  It  was  opened  in  1848,  with  a  class  of 
100  orphans,  and,  m  1875,  contained  550 ;  but, 
in  that  year,  the  erection  of  additional  buildings 
had  been  resolved  upon.  Tha  permanent  income 
from  the  estate  will  support  alK)ut  1,050  orphans. 
The  large  majority  of  orphan  houses,  both  m  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  are  charitable  in- 
stitutions, supported  by  endowments  and  volun- 
tary contributions.    Quite  a  number  are  main- 


tained and  controUed  by  each  particular  religioaB 
denomination,  a  noble  rivalry  existing  amocg 
the  churches  of  the  civilized  world,  to  provide  in 
an  efficient  manner  for  their  own  orphans.  Only 
quite  recently  have  state  and  municipal  goreni- 
ments  begun  to  recognize  the  care  of  orj^ians 
as  a  duty,  and  to  make  appropriatioiis  for  their 
education.  Thus,  there  were,  in  1874,  in  tltt 
United  States,  21  soldiers*  and  sailors*  orj^ians* 
homes,  chiefly  maintained  by  state  appropris- 
tions. — ^It  is  natural  to  expect  that,  in  a  great 
many  orphan  houses,  the  instruction  imparted 
would  be  inferior  to  that  which  children  under 
the  care  of  their  parents  usually  receire  at  school 
and  at  home.  In  poorly  endowed  schoc^  the 
number  of  inmates  is  too  large  in  proporticHi  to 
that  of  the  instructors  and  other  employ^ ;  and, 
consequently,  sufficient  attention  cannot  be  he- 
stowed  upon  individual  wants.  It  has  been  e^ie- 
cially  noticed  that  the  too  strict  uniformitvto 
which  orphan  children  are  usually  subjected  ia 
their  daily  occupations,  produces  a  lack  of  Tern- 
tility  and  sprightliness,  which,  when  th^  are  dis- 
missed from  the  asylums,  prejudices  emplojeis 
against  them.  The  hygienic  condition  of  these  in- 
stitutions has  also  been  found,  in  many  instancei, 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  As  many  orphans  are 
the  offspring  of  depraved  parents,  there  is  great 
danger  from  the  admission  of  children  of  Tickne 
habits.  It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  bring 
together  only  a  small  number  of  orphans  (from 
10  to  20)  into  a  kind  of  family,  ana  thus  to  fur- 
nish the  best  attainable  substitute  for  a  good 
home  education.  Otheis  have  recommended  that 
orphans  should  be  committed,  for  their  educa- 
tion, to  private  families  rather  than  to  institu- 
tions. Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  evea 
these  meuiods  of  ])roviding  for  orphans  are  by- 
no  means  devoid  of  danger.  A  fall  and  inter- 
esting account  of  the  orphan  asylums  in  the 
United  States  is  given  in  No.  6  ci  the  OircHiart 
of  Information  ^  the  U.  S.  Bureau  ^  ESducn- 
tion,  containing  Statements  rdaiing  to  Rtfarm- 
(Uory,  Gfiftritable,  and  Industrial  Schooisfor  tie 
VoHUff  (Washington,  1875).  The  eariy  history 
of  orphan  houses  is  fully  treated  of  by  De  Oe- 
rando,  in  his  work  De  la  Bienfmsanoe  /*idb- 
liqne,  (See  also  FouffDLiNO  Astlums,  Inditbtrlil 
Schools,  and  Reform  Schools.) 

OBTHOOBAPHY,  as  a  science,  treato  of 
the  representation  of  spoken  language  by  visible 
signs ;  it  includes  a  systematic  history  of  suck 
signs,  and  a  discussion  of  the  principles  acxsord- 
in^  to  which  they  should  be  made  and  used. 
Picture  Mrriting  is  first  used ;  pictures  of  objects 
are  used  as  signs  of  the  names  of  the  ol^jedB; 
then  of  initial  syllables  in  such  names,  and  final- 
ly of  elementaiT  sounds.  The  pictures,  meantime, 
are  abbreviated  and  modifiea  to  what  we  call 
letters.  The  essential  principle  of  alphabetie 
writing  is  that  a  perfect  alphabet  must  have  one 
character  for  each  elementary  sound  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  only  one.  Subordinate  rules  are.  that 
the  characters  should  be  easy  to  write  and  to 
distinguish,  and  shapely ;  like  sounds  diould  have 
like  signs,  and  similar  series  of  sounds  sboold 
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have  analogous  sets  of  signs;  each  character 
should  he  so  shaped  as  to  suggest,  to  some  extent, 
the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  form- 
ing the  sound ;  derived  alphabets  arc  esteemed 
the  better  for  embodying  important  history  ;  all 
nations  should  use  the  savne  signs  with  similar 
values.  No  nation  has  ever  made  any  near  ap- 
proach to  a  perfect  alphabet.  The  growth  from 
picture  writing  goes  on  without  much  guidance 
from  ideas ;  and  all  the  qualities  which  are  mere- 
ly matters  of  history  ana  symmetry,  are  of  Uttle 
consequence  in  comparison  with  the  essential 
principle  of  phonetic  convenience.  A  good  his- 
torical sketch  of  writing  is  to  be  found  in  Whit- 
ney's Language  and  the  Study  of  Language 
(New  York,  1867);  see  also  Steinthal's  Die  Ent- 
wickelung  der  Schrlft  ( Berlin ,  1 852) .  llie  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  was  reduced  to  writing  in  Ko- 
man  letters  by  the  missionaries,  who  converted  the 
people  to  Christianity,  and  gave  them  a  pretty  good 
alphabet.  The  letters  were  used  in  their  Roman 
values,  or  nearly  so,  and  new  characters  were 
added  for  the  sounds  of  a  mfatjh  in  their ^  (dh) 
th  in  thine^  and  w.  After  the  Norman  conquest, 
chaos  came  again  with  Anglo-Saxon,  or  rather 
English,  8(»elhng.  A  large  jiart  of  the  words  of 
each  race  of  the  new  people  were  difficult  for 
the  other  to  pronounce.  The  scholars  incUned 
to  spell  in  the  old  book  fashion;  but  the  Normans 
dropped  the  si>ecial  Anglo-Sanon  discriminations, 
and  left  many  of  their  own  letters  standing  which 
were  not  pronounced  by  the  people ;  and  many 
letters  were  inserted  to  no  purpose  in  ill-directed 
attempts  to  represent  the  strange  combinations. 
Then  followed  a  change  in  the  whole  gamut,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  vowel  sounds.  The  close  vowels 
changed  under  the  accent  into  diphthongs  by 
taking  an  a  sound  before  them.  The  old  t  as  in 
machine  has  thus  changed  to  ai^  as  in  mine ;  u 
as  in  rule  has  given  rise  to  a u,  as  in  house.  The 
open  and  mix^  vowels  have  become  closer:  a,  as 
in  far  y  changing  to  a  (i.  e.,  e)  in  fate  or  waUy  or  to 
o  in  home  ( A-S.  ham);  e  as  in  ^ey,  changing  to  e 
(i.  e.y  i)  in  me;  oas  in  foe,  changing  to  oo  U.  e.,  u)  as 
in  moon  (A-S.  mdna^  Single  characters  nave  tnus 
come  to  stand  for  diphthongs,  and  the  long  and 
short  sounds,  which  go  in  pairs  in  other  languages, 
are  denoted  in  ours  by  diflPerent  characters,  and 
come  from  different  sources.  Intermediate  between 
the  old  a  (far)  and  e  (met)  has  become  established 
a  in  fat  J  fare ;  between  a  (fir)  and  o  (nole)y  o  in 
nol  and  nory  and  the  sounds  of  u  in  hrUj  bum, 
have  also  arisen.  All  these  have  no  special  signs. 
Four  consonants  sh,  zhy  tJi,  dli  are  in  the  same 
condition,  llie  people  have  long  since  ceased  to 
feel  any  necessity  for  keeping  sounds  and  signs 
together.  Changes  go  on  without  any  record  in 
the  writing;  etymologists  slip  in  new  silent  let- 
ters, on  the  ground  of  imaginary  derivations;  old 
monsters,  fertile  in  the  popular  fancy,  propagate 
themselves  in  the  congenial  environment ;  and, 
altogether,  we  have  attained  the  worst  alphabet- 
ical spelling  in  the  world.  For  the  histoiy  of  all 
these  changes,  see  Ellis's  History  of  English 
Prontmdatian  (London,  1867);  Sweet's  History 
of  English  Sounds  (London,  1874);  Haldkman^ 


Analytic  Orthography  (Phila.,  1858) ;  March's 
AngichSaxon  Urammar  (N.  Y.,  1870) ;  and  the 
articles  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Engush,  the  Study 
OF,  with  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

Orthography,  in  a  narrower  sense,  is  the  art  of 
spelhng  correctly,  according  to  the  standard  of  a 
language.  It  first  demands  uie  attention  of  teach- 
ers as  the  art  of  inculcating  the  spelling  of  English 
according  to  the  dictionaries  of  our  language.  In 
early  times,  there  was  no  standard  En^ish  spell- 
ing. The  printers  added  or  subtracted  letters  for 
convenience  of  spacing ;  the  same  word  will  be 
found  spelt  several  different  ways  on  the  same 
page.  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  (1755)  was  the 
first  recognized  standard,  llie  common  way  of 
teaching  spelling,  is  to  teach  from  a  spelling-book 
the  form  and  name  of  each  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet;  then  to  practice  on  combinations 
of  the  letters  in  pairs,  naming  each  letter  and 
then  uttering  the  sound  of  the  combination ; 
then  to  practice  in  the  same  way  on  combinations 
of  three  letters ;  then  on  words  of  two  syllables, 
and  so  on.  These  syllables  and  words  are  selected 
with  care ;  similar  sounds  are  grouped  together, 
and  the  groups  arranged  in  a  progressive  order 
of  difficulty  m  spelling-books.  1  ne  first  step 
of  this  process  may  be  made  easier  by  using  blocks 
with  the  letters  on  them  for  the  learner  to  name 
and  arrange  into  syllables;  by  setting  him  to 
write  the  letters  on  the  slate,  tlie  paper,  or  on  the 
blackboard;  by  adding  pictures  of  the  olpects  the 
names  of  which  are  spelt;  or  by  the  use  of  rhymes, 
and  other  contrivances  of  artificial  memory.  An- 
other method  is  to  begin  with  words  as  wholes, 
and,  after  some  progress  has  been  made  in  reading 
in  that  way,  to  direct  attention  to  the  separate 
letters,  their  names,  and  sounds  (word  method) 
Teachers  proceeding  in  this  way  often  name  the 
letters  by  the  sounds  which  they  have  in  the  word 
to  be  spelt,  and  not  by  their  proper  names.  This  is 
sometimes  called  the  phonic  method.  Scholars  are 
led  on  to  more  difficult  words.  Text-books  of  hard 
words,  more  or  less  classified,  with  rules  for  the 
most  puzzling  groups,  are  prepared,  and  blanks 
for  written  exercises  in  spelling.  Some  little  help 
may  be  gained  by  rules,  and  mnemonic  contriv- 
ances ;  but  the  standard  spelling  of  our  language 
is  so  irregular,  that  continual  practice  for  many 
years  is  necessary  to  make  any  approach  to  the 
mastery  of  it.  Among  the  most  efficient  helps 
to  the  teacher  is  the  spelling  match,  for  which 
sides  are  chosen  which  contend  for  the  victoiy. 
It  should  be  noted  that  continual  practice  in  read- 
ing and  writing  is  needed,  or  training  to  spell 
aloud  in  class  will  not  save  from  mistakes  in 
writing.  Further,  the  most  important  words  for 
each  person  are  his  own  vocabulary, — ^the  words 
which  he  uses  in  his  own  writing.  Perfect  ac- 
curacy in  these  is  the  end  most  to  be  desired  in 
teaching.  If  this  habit  is  once  established,  un- 
usual words  will  be  looked  up,  when  the  writer 
has  occasion  to  use  them.  With  all  aids  and  arts, 
good  spelling  is  one  of  the  rare  and  costly  accom- 
plishments ;  and,  naturally,  stress  is  laid  on  it  as 
the  sign  of  a  thoroughly  educated  person  out  of 
all  proportion  to  it^  real  value.  It  is  made  prom- 
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inent  in  all  civil  service  examinations  and  en- 
trance examinations  to  colle^  and  universities. 
In  the  civil  service  examinations  in  England,  out 
of  1,972  failures  1,8G6  candidates  failed  in  spell- 
ing. But  it  is  said  that  the  documents  prepared 
by  the  prime  ministers  of  England  show  that  no 
one  of  them  could  have  passed  these  examina- 
tions in  spelling.  The  oest  teachers  in  other 
respects  often  fail  in  spelling.  English  orthog- 
raphy is  the  opprobrium  of  English  scholarship, 
and  the  greatest  hindrance  to  education  and  to  the 
spread  of  our  language.  Our  children  spend  three 
years  in  learning  to  spell  a  little ;  while  German 
children  get  f urtiier  in  a  twelve  month.  There  are 
about  5,500,000  illiterates  in  the  United  States. 
(See  articles  on  Illfteract  and  Phonetics.) 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  every  year  in  printing 
silent  letters.  Earnest  efforts  are  now  maldng  for 
reform.  The  philological  associations  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  t^hers'  associations,  state 
and  national,  in  England  and  America,  and  some 
state  legislatures,  have  committees  appointed  on 
the  sui^ect.  Several  schemes  of  reform  have 
been  presented,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  those  of  A.  J.  Ellis  and  I.  Pitman,  E.  Jones, 
A.  M.  Bell,  and  E.  Leish.  Mr.  Bell  has  invented 
a  set  of  characters  whmly  unlike  our  present  let- 
ters,  which  indicate  by  their  form  the  position 
of  the  organs  of  speech.  It  can  hardly  come  into 
speedy  use  in  common  books.  Scholars  have  be- 
gun to  use  it  somewhat  in  scientific  treatises. 
(See  Bell,  Visible  Smech,  London,  1867.)  Mr. 
Pitman  has  proposed  an  alphabet  containing  16 
new  letters;  and  there  is  already  quite  a  body  of 
literature  in  that  alphabet.  He  puolishes  a  Pho- 
netic Joumalfh&ring  a.  circulation  of  10,000  cop- 
ies in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Charts  for  lect- 
urers, and  for  school  display,  and  other  means  of 
instruction  adapted  to  it,  are  at  hand.  Dr.  E.  Leigh 
has  combined  a  phonetic  print,  like  Pitman's, 
with  the  standard  spelling.  (See  Leigh,  Pro- 
nouncing Orthography,  St.  Ix>uiB,  1864,  and  his 
later  publications  in  New  York.)  Elementary 
books  for  schools,  printed  according  to  his  system , 
have  been  used  for  ten  years  in  St.  Louis,  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  and 
are  said  to  save  much  of  the  time  usually  spent 
in  learning  to  read.  Editions  of  most  of  the 
elementary  books  (primers,  etc.)  published  in  the 
United  States  are  issued  in  I^igh's  print.  (See 
Phonetics.)     Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Jones  propose 

rms  baised  on  the  present  spelling,  using 
ys  the  same  letters  for  each  sound  that  are 
now  oftenest  used  to  denote  it,  as  follows: 
(Mr.  Jones's  scheme)  a  as  in  a/,  oa  {/other)  y 
at  (aid) ,  au  (iaugJii)  ,b,c  {cat) ,  ch  {ch ip) ,  d,  e  {mef) , 
ee  {eel),/,  g  (ao),  h,  i  (i«).  ie  {pie),  j,  /,  m,  w,  vg 
(sing),  o  (on),  oe  {foe),  oi  (oil),  oo  [ooze),  ou  {out\, 
p,  r,  8  {sun),  sh  {ship),  t,  tn  {their,  thine), uifiun), 
tie  {hue^,  V,  w,  y,  z  (zenl).  This  scheme  is  de- 
fective m  giving  the  letters  different  values  in  com- 
bination from  those  which  they  have  when  alone, 
and  in  representing  so  many  elementary  sounds 
by  digrapns.  Besides,  it  does  not  serve  to  bring  our 
spellmg  mto  harmony  with  other  languages.  Its 
advantage  is,  that  it  can  be  set  up  from  common 


printer's  cases,  and  that  it  can  be  read  by  any  one 
who  can  read  the  old  spelling.  (See  A.  J.  Klux, 
Eftrly  English  Pronunciation,  London,  \H\\ 
E.  Jones,  A  Revision  o/  English  Spelling  a  Na- 
tional Necessity,  London,  1875 ;  E.  B.  Btrxn 
A  nglo-A merican  Orthography,  New  York,  1876. 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  bj  tl^ 
American  Philological  Association,  by  the  li>- 
temational  Convention  for  the  Reform  of  Englki) 
Orthography,  held  in  Philadelphia,  August  ltT6, 
and  by  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  whidiire 
genendly  approved  by  scholars,  the  Roman  alpb- 
bet  is  so  widely  used  that  it  cannot  be  displftOHl 
and  the  efforts  of  scholars  in  adapting  it  to  ha^ 
should  be  directed  to  using  it  with  unifonmtr 
and  in  conformity  with  other  nations.  The  let- 
ters now  used  in  nearly  their  Roman  sound  in 
a  {/or),  b,  c{k),  d,  e  {met),/, a  {go),h,  i  {pid\. 
I,  m,  71,  o  {note),  p,  q,  r,  s  {so),  t,  u  (rude).  To 
these  it  is  agreed  to  add  v,  w,  y,z  witntheircom- 
monest  English  power.  Three  new  short  Towdi 
need  signs,  those  in  /ai,  not,  hut ;  for  ess?  intro- 
duction, these  should  be  slight  modifications  of  n. 
o,  u,  such  as  for  example  a,  er,  u.  The  Bomaiiif 
languages  have  heretofore  used  one  sign  forasbm 
vowel  and  its  corresponding  long  sound.  addii$ 
a  diacritical  mark  when  great  precision  is  need^ 
This  would  be  acceptable  in  English  for  a  (ask 
far),  a  (fat,  fare),  o  (obey,  note),  er  (not,  nor 
u  (full,  rude),  v  (but,  bum).  For  e  (let,  hte 
two  characters  are  needed,  a  variation  of  e  look 
iiig  like  a  is  of  good  promise;  such  as,  for  example, 
a  as  in  fate ;  i  in  pick,  pique,  perhaps  majstwl 
For  diphthongs  there  follow  ai  (by),  au  (house 
m  (nense),  in  (music);  but  it  is  best  to  use  fofs 
some  modification  of  t,  and  for  iu  some  modiD- 
cation  of  u,  such  as,  for  example,  j,  i^. 

The  consonants  sh  (as  s  in  sugar),  zh  (as.<iD 
pleasure),  ^  (as  in  their),  dJi  {a&th  in  thine;, >*:? 
(as  in  sing),  and  perhaps  also  tsh{asch  in diurcti 
dzh  (as  dg  in  judge)  call  for  single  signs;  bat  tk 
present  notation  will  answer  tolerably  well,  if  cir 
ried  out  with  uniformity,  though  schokrsseekti' 
revive  the  old  signs  for  ///  and  dJi,  Thus  we  ha^ 
described  a  complete  alphabet,  such  as  the jath 
ciples  of  the  philologists  would  seem  to  call  for 

A  first  step  for  teachers  who  favor  this  refora 
is  to  cease  to  use  the  old  names  of  the  lettdf 
which  do  not  contain  the  sounds  here  given  to  tiie 
letters,  and  call  them  by  names  having  tW 
sounds ;  e,  g.,  a  should  be  called  a{re) ;  e  flbooU 
be  named  as  sounded  in  met,  c  as  sounded  in  aa- 
Then  drop  silent  letters,  and  finally  ^  *^ 
words  with  these  letters  uniformly,  according  t» 
their  names. — See  J.  Hadlky,  Essays  Fhikkig- 
ical  ftnd  Oitical  (N.  Y.);  W.  D.  Whitkbt,  On- 
ental  and  Linguistic  Studies,  2d  series,  (N.T.' 
Proceedings  o/  the  American  Philological  Ais^ 
elation,  1875,  1876;  Address  to  the  Amrm^ 
Philological  Association,  by  the  President,  F.  X 
March  (Hartford,  1874);  S.  S.  Haldemax.  A»>- 
lytic  Orthoffraphy  (Phila.,1858);  Proceedings'! 
the  International  Convention /or  the  Amendm^f^^ 
(/English  Orthography  (Phila.,1876);  Pr(m' 
ings  of  the  SpeUinq  E^orm  Association  (Pi^ 
1876) ;  PmiAN's  PhoneHc  Journal  (Batii,EDg 
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OSKALOOSA  COLLEGE,  at  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  founded  in  1856,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Christum  denomination,  llie  value  of  the 
buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  is  $50,000;  the 
amount  of  its  productive  funds,  $30,000.  It  com- 
prises a  preparatory  department,  a  collegiate  de- 
partment (with  a  classical  course  of  four  years 
and  a  ladies'  course  of  three  years),  a  Bible  depart- 
ment, and  a  commercial  department.  Facilities 
are  afforded  for  normal  instruction,  and  for  in- 
struction in  music,  painting,  and  drawing.  The 
cost  of  tuition  is  $30  a  year.  In  1874—5,  there 
were  6  instructors  and  200  students  (deducting 
repetitions);  namely,  irregular,  106 ;  collegiate, 
16 ;  preparatory,  34 ;  Bible  department,  14 ;  com- 
mercial, 47.  F.  M.  Bnmer,  A.  M.,  is  the  pres- 
ident (1875). 

OTTEBBEIN  T7NIVBBSITY,  at  Wester- 
ville,  Ohio,  founded  in  1847,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  It  is  supported 
by  tuition  fees  and  the  income  of  an  endow- 
ment of  $80,000.  The  tuition  fee,  including  in- 
cidental expenses,  is  $24  a  year.  The  university 
comprises  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment, with  a  classical,  a  scientific,  and  a  ladies* 
couise.  The  last  is  especially  designed  for  females 
who,  however,  are  also  admitted  to  the  other 
courses.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  12  instructors, 
and  201  students  (72  collegiate  and  129  pre- 
paratory). The  presidents  have  been  as  follows: 
William  R.  Griffith  (principal),  1847—9;  the  Rev. 
William  Davis,  1849 — 50 ;  the  Rev.  Lewis  Davis, 
1850—57  ;  the  Rev.  Alexander  Owen,  1858—60 ; 
the  Rev.  Lewis  Davis,  D.  D.,  1860—71 ;  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Eberly,  A.  M.,  1871—2 ;  and  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent, 
appointed  in  1872. 

OWENS  COLLEGE  (Manchester,  England) 
was  founded  by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  John  Owens, 
a  merchant  of  Manchester,  who,  at  his  death  in 
1846,  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property, 
amounting  to  nearly  £100,000,  to  trustees  to 
found  an  mstitution  for  teaching  such  branches 
of  learning  and  science  as  were  or  might  after- 
wards be  taught  in  the  English  universities. 
After  extensive  inquiries,  a  coflece  was  founded 
and  opened  in  1851,  which,  like  University  Col- 
lege, London,  was  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
London  University,  and  was  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  any  relisious  disqualification,  llie  terms 
of  the  original  bequest  allowed  no  portion  of  the 
endowment  to  be  expended  on  land  or  buildings. 
Accordingly,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  college, 
£24,000  was  contributed  by  the  trustees  and  the 
people  of  Manchester  in  aid  of  Mr.  Owens's 
Dequest  and  for  the  foundation  of  scholarships. 
The  home  of  the  college,  for  twenty -two  years, 
was  in  a  lai^  building  m  Quay  St.,  which  had 
formerly  b^n  a  private  house.  But,  in  1867, 
the  old  buildings  had  become  inadequate ;  and 
an  influential  committee  was  formed  to  prepare 
a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  m  a 
better  part  of  the  city,  also  for  the  endowment  of 
new  professorships,  and  to  make  an  appeal  for 
the  necessary  funds.  The  response,  in  contribu- 
tions and  legacies,  down  to  July  1876,  was  the 


sum  of  £211,000,  contributed  partly  for  spe- 
cial, and  PAitlv  for  general,  purposes.  In  ad- 
dition to  tnis,  Mr.  Beyer's  recent  legacy  will  prob- 
ably yield  £100,000  more,  llie  new  college  was 
opened  in  1873;  and,  including  the  site  and  the 
chemical  laboratoiy,  which  has  room  for  more 
than  100  students,  it  cost  above  £100,000,  and 
when  completed  will  cost  £50.000  or  £60,000 
more.  A  further  sum  of  £15,000  was  expended 
upon  the  adjoining  buildings  of  the  medical 
school,  previouslv  known  as  the  Manchester 
Royal  School  of  Medicine,  which  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  united  with  the  coUege.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  constitution  of  the  college, 
the  governors  are  42  in  nimiber.  Fourteen  of 
them  form  an  executive  committee,  called  the 
council,  which  transacts  the  external  business  of 
the  college,  while  the  senate,  t.  e.,  the  body  of 

Erofessors,  transacts   its  internal   or  academic 
usiness. 

The  collie  b^an  with  six  professors,  several 
allied  subjects  l^ing  assigned  to  one  chair. 
There  are  now,  20  professors,  and  22  assistants, 
in  arts,  science,  law,  and  medicine.  The  profess- 
orships are  endowed :  one  important  result  of 
this  is  that  it  is  possible  to  charge  lower  fees,  and 
to  brvas  the  benefits  of  the  ccMlefle  within  the 
reach  of  much  l^^r  numbers.  The  more  im- 
portant chairs  have  an  endowment  generally  of 
£350  a  year,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fees  is  added.  In  1852,  evening  classes  were  be- 
gun for  the  sake  originally  of  school-masters;  but 
afterwards  of  aU  who  chose  to  come.  The  Work- 
ing Men's  College  in  Manchester  was  incorpo- 
rated with  these  evening  classes  in  1861,  and  the 
result  was  a  large  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  stu- 
dents. These  students,  in  the  session  ending 
in  May,  1875,  numbered  863,  including  35  who 
were  also  students  in  the  day  classes.  In  the 
same  session,  there  were  375  diay  students  with 
159  medical  students,  making  a  total  of  1,362. 
There  are  many  valuable  scholarships  and  ex- 
hibitions in  connection  with  the  college.  The 
Rumney  and  Ramsbottom  scholarships,  with  five 
Whitworth  exhibitions,  were  founded  with  the 
design  of  enabling  yo\mg  artisans  to  pursue 
scientific  studies  at  the  colfege  for  two  or  three 
years.  In  1872 — 3,  the  income  of  the  college, 
out  of  which  it  defrayed  its  general  expenditure, 
was  about  £11,000,  of  which  £6,000  was  derived 
from  endowments,  and  £5,000  from  students' 
fees.  This  does  not  include  the  medical  depart- 
ment It  may  be  added  that  a  proposal  for 
erecting  Owens  College  into  a  university  has 
been  widely  discussed  this  year  (1876),  and  has 
met  with  considerable  approval. 

The  first  principal  of  the  college  was  the  late 
Prof.  A.  J.  scott ;  the  second  and  present  prin- 
cipal is  Prof.  J.  G.  Greenwood.  Students  live 
outside  the  college,  and  for  the  most  part  make 
their  own  arrangements  as  to  residence. — See 
TTie  Calendar  of  the  college ;  Fifth  Report  cf 
the  Royal  Commission,  on  Scientific  histritction 
(1874)  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence;  Letter  by 
Principal  Greenwood  in  the  AthentBum  for 
April  10.,  1876. 
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OXFOBD,  University  of,  one  of  the  two 
^reat  uniyersities  of  England.  Legend  ascribes 
ite  origin  to  Alfred  the  Great,  and  University 
College  claims  to  date  from  A.  D.  872;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  proof.  Oxford  first  became 
famous  as  a  school  of  learning  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  about  11 40.  From  John  it  won  its  ear- 
liest charters;  and,  under  his  successor,  the  num- 
ber of  students  is  said  to  have  risen  to  30,000 
(though  this  included  many  attendants  and  me- 
nials) ;  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  it  had  fallen 
to  15,000;  after  the  Reformation,  to  5,000;  it  is 
now  about  2,500.  This  popularity  in  the  earliest 
times  was  due  mainly  to  the  influence  of  in- 
dividual teachers.  Famous  men,  like  Grosseteste, 
Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Occam, attracted 
students,  who  came  from  the  universities  of 
Pans  and  Bologna  to  attend  lectures  at  Oxford. 
Each  teacher  hved  in  a  hall,  or  inn,  with  his 
students,  for  collies  did  not  yet  exist,  llie  only 
endowed  teachers  were  the  monks.  But  the  rule 
that  every  student  should  reside  in  a  recognized 
boarding-house,  and  the  example  of  University, 
Merton,  and  Balliol  colleges,  all  incorporated 
toward  the  end  of  the  13tn  century,  gradually 
effected  the  extinction  of  the  halls,  and  brought 
about  the  present  oolle^  system.  The  old  chron- 
icles tell  us  of  the  division  of  the  students  into 
wttions —  North  and  South,  of  the  quarrels 
between  them  even  on  such  questions  as  Nom- 
inalism versus  Realism,  of  their  electing  proctors 
to  protect  their  privileges  against  the  chancellor, 
of  their  long  feud  and  many  riots  with  the  citi- 
zens, and  of  the  chanceUor's  summoning  the  citi- 
zens in  arms  to  keep  the  peace,  thereby  often  ad- 
ding fuel  to  the  flames.  In  1209,  we  read  of  a  riot 
80  serious  that  the  University  incurred  papal  ex- 
communication, and  was  forced,  with  the  king,  to 
accept  the  pope's  terms;  and,  after  another  great 
tumult,  subsequent  to  the  Black  Death,  town  and 
university  both  put  themselves  into  the  king's 
hands  to  settle  tneir  differences,  the  settlement 
made  being  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Al- 
though, during  the  barons*  war,  in  Henry  the 
Third *s  reign,  and  in  the  liollard  movement,  under 
Edward  111.  and  Richard  II.,  Oxford  had  shown 
popular  sympathies,  yet  in  the  next  century  it 
became  decidedly  ecclesiastical,  and  for  some 
time  the  lav  element  played  but  a  small  part  in 
it.  With  the  revival  of  learning,  came  the  fresh 
stimulus  of  Fox's,  Wolsey's,  and  Henry  the 
Eighth's  patronage;  and  ten  out  of  the  twenty 
colleges,  as  well  as  all  the  professorships,  date 
from  1500,  or  later.  The  prmciples  of  tne  Ref- 
ormation were  to  be  carried  out  by  a  commis- 
sion sent  down  to  Oxford  by  Edward  VI.,  but  the 
quick  succession  of  Mary  prevented  this;  and  we 
find  evidence  of  the  Oathouc  reaction  in  the  foun- 
dation of  Trinity  (1554),  and  St.  John's  (1555). 
Under  Queen  Elizabeth,  Protestantism  was  def- 
initely established  (1571),  the  statutes  of  1549 
being  enforced;  but  very  little  change  occurred  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  religion.  Even  the  old  rule 
of  enjoining  celibacy  on  the  fellows  was  retained. 
The  last  contest  between  the  nations  took  place  in 
this  reign,  in  the  election  of  Leicester's  successor 


to  the  chancellorship.  James  I.  granted  the  pv- 
liamentary  franchise  to  the  universities  in  160€. 
and  divided  between  them  such  church  patrooagir 
as  was  still  in  the  hands  of  (^atholics,  Oxford  t^- 
ing  the  south  of  England,  Cambridge  the  Dorth: 
and,  in  1617,  he  made  adhesion  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  a  neo& 
sary  qualification  for  the  d^ree,  which  was  after- 
wards extended  to  the  matriculation.  In  l€2^. 
the  election  of  proctors  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  masters,  and  given  to  the  colleges  in 
turn;  and,  in  1638,  something  like  a  real  exaroi- 
nation  for  degrees  was  introduced  in  place  of  thr 
merely  form^  disputations.  In  the  civil  wai^ 
Oxford  sided  with  Cliarles  I.,  and  consequentK 
suffered  from  Cromwell,  though  only  dighthr 
To  Charles  II,  she  was  heartily  loyal,  but  eve^  tbr 
firmest  belief  in  "passive  ob^enoe*'  was  shaken 
by  his  brother's  measures.  Nevertheless  tboogfe 
'V\'illiam  was  generally  welcomed  as  a  eavicH 
of  society,  veiy  many  of  the  feUows  continued 
friendly  to  the  old  dynasty,  and  talked  Jact^- 
ism  against  the  Hanoverians. 

In  considering  the  actual  state  and  working 
of  the  University  nowadays,  we  must  carefoSr 
distinguish  between  it  and  the  coll^ea.  The  isi 
ter  are  corporate  bodies  consisting  of  fellows  aod 
scholars,  possessing  property  and  a  building 
the  college  proper — where  they  and  the  mieo- 
dowed  students  reside.  The  University,  whflc 
technically  described  as  consisting  of  the  ^dias- 
cellor,  masters,  and  scholais".  consista  practkaSr 
of  certain  fellows  and  heads  of  collies  who  £1 
various  pubh'c  posts,  and  administer  public  tmst?. 
Within  their  own  walls,  the  members  of  a  colfegt 
are  independent,  the  fellows  carrying  out  tit 
services,  lectures,  and  oipmization  generally:  om- 
side  the  imiver»^,  officers  intervene,  whe<hiff 
the  proctors  to  en/orce  public  order,  the  profea- 
ors  to  give  public  instruction,  or  the  examines 
to  test  candidates  for  decrees,  and  the  viee- 
chancellor  to  confer  them.  To  oualify  for  these, 
a  student  must  reside  in  a  college  or  liceosec 
lodging-house  12  terms,  i.  e.,  three  academic  yeais 
of  6  months  each,  and  must  pass  three  examizift- 
tions,  —  Responsions,  Moderations,  and  Fii^ 
Schools.  The  first  is  the  same  for  every  canb- 
date;  in  the  latter  two,  however,  he  has  a  dfetaor 
of  either  taking  a  pass  d^ree,  or  going  in  kt 
"honors"  in  one  or  more  subjects.  The  Hooa* 
Schools  in  Moderations  are  only  rbugd/^  aad 
mathematical;  but,  in  the  Final,  a  choice  is  ofecd 
between  classics,  mathematics,  law,  histoiy,  x^- 
ural  science,  and  theology.  As  the  competitioc 
in  these  subjects  is  strong,  and  as  the  result  ib- 
fluences  greatly  a  man's  dianoes  of  getting  a  fel- 
lowship, most  candidates  defer  their  final  exazs- 
ination  until  their  16th  or  18th  term,  the  ktter 
being  the  latest  allowed. 

Fellowships  are  given  upon  examination,  to  be 
held  either  indefinitely,  or  only  if  the  holdes-  be^ 
come  a  clergjrman,  and  if,  in  either  case,  he  re- 
main a  bachelor.  Some  few  have,  of  late  yeais. 
been  granted  (or  renewed)  to  married  men.  Their 
value  varies  from  £200  to  £300  per  annum;  bet 
a  resident  fellow  is  generally  a  tutor  also,  and  for 
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that  receiyee  a  proportion  of  the  tuition  fees  paid 
by  the  students.  The  average  total  is  then  from 
£600  to  £800.  The  fellows  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  coUege  entirely;  one  of  their  number  is 
elected  head — ^known  by  yarious  titles  at  differ- 
ent places,  as  rector,  provost,  master,  president,  or 
the  like — and  he  is  allowed  to  many.  These  are 
all  said  to  be  ''in  the  foundation",  as  are  also  the 
scholars — with  incomes  of  from  £20  to  £100, 
granted  by  the  college,  and  tenable  4  or  5  years 
— and  the  exhibitioners,  or  holders  of  inferior 
scholarships.  Many  coUeges  offer  very  valuable 
rewards  of  this  kind ;  and  many  lai^  schools 
throughout  the  country  confer  simili^  scholar- 
ships to  last  during  a  similar  period.  Such  as- 
sistance, of  course,  materially  lessens  a  student  s 
expenses,  which,  on  the  average,  may  be  reckoned 
at  £200  to  £250  a  year.  A  less  sum,  however, 
will  suffice,  and  frequently  does;  as  is  shown  by 
the  reported  expenditure  (£60  or  even  less)  of 
several  ^'unattached"  students,  that  is,  those  who 
attend  lectures  as  members  of  the  university, 
but  live  always  in  lodgings,  and  are  members  of 
no  college.  Such  students  were  first  admitted 
in  1868,  specially  to  diminish  the  expense  of  ac- 
quiring a  degree.  I'heir  numbers  have  steadily 
increased;  and  the  object  of  their  institution — 
economy — is  certainly  gained.  There  are,  also, 
many  scholarships  offered  by  the  university,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  colleges,  which  are  open 
to  all  under-graduates,  and  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  value.  The  most  important  of  these 
,  are  the  Ireland,  Hertford,  Craven,  and  Derby, 
for  classical  excellence ;  the  Junior  and  Senior 
mathematical,  in  their  own  province;  the  Bo- 
den  in  Sanskrit ;  the  Radcliffe  Travelling  Fel- 
lowship and  the  Burdett-Ooutts  scholarship,  in 
science ;  the  Pusey  and  Ellerton,  and  the  llall 
and  Houghton,  in  divinity.  Special  prizes  are 
civen  for  essays  in  certain  subjects;  and  one, 
for  poetry.  The  university,  besides  the  award 
of  these  honors,  has  also  the  charge  of  all 
public  examinations,  of  which  it  Sxes  both 
the  manner  and  the  matter,  appointing  the  ex- 
aminers and  regulating  the  standard  of  knowl- 
edge. Within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  exercised 
its  powers  in  creating  separate  schools — or  ex- 
aminations— for  law  and  history  (previously 
imited)  and  for  theology.  It  elects  and  defines 
the  duties  of  the  professors,  and  its  own  officers. 
For  the  former,  the  oldest  foundations  date  from 
Henry  Vlll.,  who  instituted  the  professorship  of 
Divinity,  Civil  Jaw,  Medicine,  Hebrew,  and 
Greek.  Before  his  time  there  was  only  one — the 
Lady  Margaret  Divinity  (1502) ;  between  1619 
and  1624,  five  others  were  endowed,  and  the 
rest  are  of  later  origin.  Readers  are  also  ap- 
pointed in  several  subjects,  and  for  modem  lan- 
guages teachet'Sf  who  hold  a  somewhat  leas  dig- 
nified position.  ITie  whole  number  of  public 
instructors  is  50.  Their  lectures  are,  in  some  cases, 
free;  in  most,  a  small  fee  is  charged;  and,  though 
but  few  command  large  audiences,  their  teaching 
not  being  supposed  to  "pay"  for  the  examinations, 
almost  all  give  valuable  assistance  to  the  more 
thoughtful    and   industrious  students. — Of  the 


university  officers,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  chancellor,  the  high  steward,  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  the  proctors.  The  first  was,  in 
old  times,  the  ruling  head  of  the  University;  he 
was  the  nominee  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  guardian  of  his  rights  and  privileges.  Gradu- 
ally, the  nomination  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
masters,  the  ratification  only  resting  with  the 
bishop,  tiU,  in  1338,  that  too  was  taken  away  by 
a  papal  bull.  At  present,  he  is  little  more  than 
an  ornamental  appendage;  the  practical  duties  of 
his  office  being  discharged  by  tne  vice-chancdlor, 
who  is  nominated  annually  by  the  chancellor 
from  the  heads  of  colleges,  and  holds  office  gen- 
erally for  a  term  of  four  years;  under  him  are 
four  pro-vice-chancellors.  He  is  the  resident  head 
of  the  university,  and  presides  in  all  its  meetings; 
and,  being  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  possesses  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  its  members.  The  proctors  rank  next  in 
importance.  These  are  two  in  number,  fellows  of 
collies,  elected  according  to  a  cycle  of  rotation, 
for  one  year  only.  Their  business  is  to  maintain 
discipline  among  the  students  outside  their  college 
walls,  to  appoint  public  examiners,  and  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  authorities;  and,  ex  officio,  they 
are  members  of  most  boards  of  management  for 
university  property  and  trusts.  The  high  steward 
— who  was  once  elected  for  his  'local  influence 
and  power  to  protect  the  university — is  now  of 
somewhat  less  importance  than  the  chancellor, 
his  only  duty  being  to  try  serious  criminal  cases, 
such  as  treason  or  felony.  The  present  (1876) 
high  steward  is  the  Karl  of  Carnarvon ;  the 
clmncellor,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Commons  are  the  lit.  Hon. 
(jlathome  Hardy,  secretary  for  war,  and  the  Rt. 
Hon.  John  Mowbray,  both  elected  by  Convocatioc. 
The  assemblies  governing — or,  we  might  ahiiost 
say,  forming — the  ITniversity,  are  four:  (1)  The 
House  of  Congregation ;  (2)  The  House  of  Con- 
vocation ;  (3)  The  Congregation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford ;  and  (4)  llie  Hebdomadal  Coun- 
cil, constituted  according  to  the  act  of  1854. 
(1 )  Congregation  consists  of  Regents  ( i.  e..  Masters 
of  Arts  of  a  certain  standing)  of  all  kinds,  and 
merely  ratifies  the  nomination  of  examiners,  and 
the  ordinary  degrees.  (2)  Convocation  consists 
of  Regents  and  Non-Regents  (/.  e,  all  admitted 
to  R'.^gency,  who  have  kept  their  names  on  the 
college  books).  It  transacts  all  the  other  corporate 
business  of  the  university,  grants  moneys,  sanc- 
tions statutes,  elects  to  all  imiversity  offices  and 
livings,  and  chooses  the  bui^esses  for  parliament. 
In  this  assembly,  the  vice-chancellor  (or  his  dep- 
uty) has  the  right  of  veto  on  all  proceedings 
save  elections;  as  have  also  the  proctors  if  agreed. 
(3)  The  Congregation  of  the  Universittf  em- 
braces certain  officials,  and  all  members  of  Con- 
vocation residing  in  Oxford  during  the  year.  Its 
business  is  legislative,  the  statutes  of  the  Heb- 
domadal (^ouncil  being  promulgated  in  it,  and 
amendments  proposed,  which,  if  allowed,  are 
passed  on  to  (Convocation  for  approval  or  rejec- 
tion. (4)  I-astly,  we  come  to  tne  HehdomadaL 
Council,  m  which  sit  the  chanceUor,  vice-chancel- 
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lor  and  proctors,  ex  officio^  as  well  as  6  Heads  of 
Colleges,  6  Professors,  and  6  members  of  Convo- 
cation, elected  for  a  term  of  6  years  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  University.  This  assembly  meets 
weekly,  and  initiates  all  legislation. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  two  universities 
started  schemes  for  the  examination  of  boys  — 
under  the  name  of  the  middle-class  local  exami- 
nations. In  the  Jimior  Group,  candidates  were 
to  be  under  16,  in  the  Senior,  under  18  ^ears  of 
age ;  every  thing  was  conducted  by  nommees  of 
the  university ;  perfect  impartiality  and  a  high 
standard  of  merit  were  secured ;  and  the  exami- 
nations soon  became  popular.  Scholarships  are 
offered  at  three  colleges  in  Oxford  to  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  senior  candidate.  Such  a  test 
has  doubtless  been  of  great  service  in  improving 
the  teaching  in  middle-class  schools,  and  in  calling 
forth  the  emulation  both  of  masters  and  boys ; 
but  it  has  brought  with  it  the  apparently  inevi- 
table result  of  "cramming"  and  overworking  boys 
of  promise.  It  has  lately  been  extended  to  girls, 
by  Cambridge  and  also  by  Oxford.  The  latter 
university  is  behindhand,  however,  in  that  it  has 
not  yet  supplied  anything  analogous  to  the 
Cambridge  higher  examinations  for  women  (over 
18  years  of  age),  and  to  the  lectures  given  by 
Cantabs  in  support  of  university  extension 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  but,  at  Oxford  itself, 
there  nas,  probably,  never  been  a  period  when 
teaching  was  more  careful  and  effective,  or  study 
more  earnest,  and  its  results  more  highly  prized, 
than  to-day. 

The  names  of  the  colleges  with  the  dates  of  their 
foundation  are  as  follows:  University,  A.D.  872  (?), 
incorporated  in  1280,  from  funds  left,  in  1249,  by 
Wm.  de  Durham  for  12  poor  masters  from  Dur- 
ham; Balliol,  1263—8;  Merton,  founded  in  1264, 
at  Maldon,  removed  to  Oxford  in  1274 ;  Exeter, 
1314;  Oriel,  1326;  Queen's,  1340;  New,  1386; 
Lincoln,  1427;  All  Souls,  1437;  Magdalen,  1458; 
Brasenoae,  1509;  Corpus  Christi,  1516  ;  Christ 
Church,  1546—7;  Trinity,  1554;  St.  John's,  1555; 
Jesus,  1571 ;  Wadham,  1609  ;  Pembroke,  1624; 
Worcester,  1714;  Keble,  1870;  Hertford,  1874. 
The  Halls  are  :  St.  Mary's,  1333 ;  New  Inn,  used 
as  a  mint  under  Charles  I. ;  St.  Alban's ;  and 
St.  Edmund's,  the  last  as  an  adjunct  of  Queen's 
College.  Of  the  colleges,  the  largest  and  richest 
is  Christ  Church,  begun  by  Wolsey  under  the 
name  of  Cardinal  Coll^^e ;  completed  and  en- 
dowed by  Henry  VIIL;  its  undergraduates 
number  249;  those  at  Baliol.  1 82.  The  most  com- 
plete is  New  (/ollege,  which  haa,  at  its  nursery. 


Winchester  School,  founded  by  ihe  same  munif- 
icent patron,  Wm.  of  Wykehain,and  proportion- 
ately endowed.  New  College  and  Magdalen  are 
both  famous  for  their  handsome  chapels  and 
grounds.  The  total  number  of  undem::aduat*a$ 
in  the  calendar  for  1876  is  2,542,  of  whom  213 
are  unattached  (to  any  college  or  hall).  The  num- 
ber of  matriculations  was,  in  the  last  academic 
year,  718;  of  conferred  degrees:  Bachelors',  3,941, 
and  Masters',  254.  The  revenue  of  colWes  and 
university  together  is  £420,000. —  Besides  the 
above  coll^iate  buildings,  there  are  othen  of 
great  interest,  also  belonging  to  the  uniYersitj. 
iTie  oldest  is  the  Divinity  School,  opened  in 
1480,  and  now  used  chiefly  for  conferring  <le- 
^rees.  Close  to  it  are  the  schools  (1611  seq.), 
in  which  examinations  are  conducted  ;  and  the 
Sheldonian  Theater  (built  by  Abp.  Sheldon 
from  the  designs  of  Wren,  in  1683^,  in  whidi 
honorary  degrees  are  given  and  prize  compoo- 
tions  read,  at  the  annual  commemoration.  Tlk* 
Bodleian  library  was  founded,  in  1597,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  in  place  of  the  small  library, 
which  had  been  scattered  at  the  Reformation. 
Bodley  bought  laiigely  for  it  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War;  but  its  usefulness  dates  from 
James  I.  Connected  with  it  as  a  readin^f-room, 
is  the  library  built  by  Dr.  RadclifFe,  founder  also 
of  the  Intirmary  and  the  Observatory.  The  A^ 
molean  museum  (1632J  is  the  property  of  the 
university,  which  has  also  its  own  press.  Founded 
about  1672,  it  was  extended  in  1714,  chieflr 
through  the  profits  of  Lord  Clarendon  s  Hilary 
(f  the  Ciril  Wars,  the  copyright  of  which  he 
presented  to  the  university.  It  was  removed  to 
new  buildings  in  1833,  and  is  now  a  very  lar^gp 
establishment,  distinguished  hj  the  chanodlorVi 
name.  The  most  recent  building  of  importance 
is  the  new  museum,  elaborately  furnished  with 
scientific  coUections  and  apparatus.  The  Tay- 
lorian  Institute,  also,  is  of  late  date ;  it  contains 
a  picture  gallery  and  has  an  endowment  fen*  en- 
couraging the  study  of  modem  languages. 
Among  the  under-graduates  themselves,  there  are 
many  private  clubs ;  but  the  only  one  of  theae 
possessing  buildings  of  its  0¥m  is  the  Uiu«hi 
(,^ub,  which,  besides  the  ordinary  appliances  of 
a  club-house,  has  a  large  debating-room,  in  whkh 
the  members  meet  for  weekly  discussions,  during 
term.  — See  Huber,  English  Universities,  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  J.  W.  Newmax  ;  Oxford 
Calendar  and  Ten  Year  Book  ;  Tlte  Sfudenfs 
Handbook  to  the  University  and  CcUeges  </ 
Oxford  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford). 


PACIFIC,  University  of  the,  at  Santa 
(Tiara,  Cal.,  under  Methodist  Episcopal  control, 
was  organized  in  1851,  and  chartered  in  1853.  It 
admits  both  sexes.  It  has  productive  funds  to  the 
amount  of  $40,000,  libraries  containing  about 
2,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition  varies  from 
$8  to  S20  per  term  of  14  weeks,  with  modem  lan- 
g'lages.     The  collegiate  department  has  three 


coursed:  classical,  4  years;  Latin  scientific,  3  years; 
and  scientific,  3  years.  Ihere  is  also  a  piepar- 
atory  and  a  commercial  department.  In  1875--4 
there  were  10  instructors  and  212  students  (69 
coUegiate  and  143  preparatory).  The  Rev.  A.  S. 
Gibbons,  A.  M.,  M.D.,  is  (1876)  the  presid^it 

PACIFIC  METHODIST  COIJLEOB  was 
organized  in  1861,  at  Vacaville,  Solano  Co.,  CaL; 
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<;hartered  in  1862 ;  and  removed  to  Santa  Roea, 
Sonoma  Co.,  in  1870.  It  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Candi- 
dates for  a  degree  have  the  choice  of  four  courses 
of  study.  Two  are  for  males — one  in  letters,  and 
one  in  science;  two  are  for  females — a  special 
course  in  letters,  and  a  special  course  in  science. 
Females  may  also  pursue  the  two  former  courses. 
The  college  has  a  preparatory  department,  and 
affords  instruction  in  pedagogics,  painting  and 
drawing,  music,  and  commercial  branches.  The 
regular  tuition  fees  vary  from  830  to  870  per  an- 
num. In  1874 — 5,  there  were  9  instructors  and 
276  students,  of  whom  59  were  of  the  collegiate 
.grade.  A.  L.  Fitzgerald,  A.M.  (appointed  in 
1870)  is  the  president  (1876). 

PAOIFIO  UUlVEkSITT^  at  Forest  Grove, 
Oregon,  chartered  in  1853^4,  is  under  evangel- 
ical, but  not  denominational,  control.  Connected 
with  it  is  the  Tualatin  Academy,  chartered  in 
1849.  It  has  an  endowment  of  about  865,000, 
and  a  library  of  5,000  volumes.  The  university 
has  four  courses;  namely,  classical,  4  years,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  A.  B.;  scientific,  3  years,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  B.  S. ;  ladies'  course,  3  years, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S.  (Mistress  of  Sci- 
ence) ;  and  normal,  2  years.  The  cost  of  tidtion 
in  these  courses  is  845  per  year;  in  the  academy, 
830.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  instructors,  and 
118  students  (13  collegiate  and  105  academic). 

PAGE,  David  Perkins,  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  eminent  of  American  educators,  born 
At  Epping,  N.  H.,  July  4.,  1810 ;  died  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  Jan.  1.,  1848.  The  first  part  of 
lus  life  was  spent  in  agricultural  labor  on  his 
father's  farm ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  sixteenth 
year  that  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  any  thing  beyond  an  elementary 
education.  In  1826,  he  entered  Hampton 
Academy,  where  he  spent  two  terms  preparing 
for  the  vocation  to  which  he  afterwards  devoted 
his  life.  Uis  first  service  as  a  teacher  was  in 
the  district  schools,  from  which,  in  a  short  time, 
he  became  associate  principal  of  the  Newbury- 
port  High  School,  in  which  he  remained  12 
years.  He  distinguished  himself  also  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association, 
before  which  he  delivered  several  lectures  that 
elicited  the  highest  encomiums  from  Horace 
Mann  and  others.  One  of  these,  on  The  Mutual 
Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers,,  was  especially 
admired,  more  than  6,000  copies  being  printed 
and  distributed.  As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Page  was 
fluent  and  impressive.  "  He  possessed,"  says 
Horace  Mann, "  that  rare  quality,  so  indispen- 
sable to  an  orator,  the  power  to  think,  standing 
on  his  feet,  and  before  folks."  "  As  a  teacher," 
says  Barnard,  "  he  exhibited  two  valuable  quali- 
fications,— the  ability  to  turn  the  attention  of 
his  pupils  to  the  principles  which  explain  facts, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  see  clearly 
the  connection ;  and  the  talent  for  reading  the 
character  of  his  scholars,  so  accurately,  that  he 
could  at  once  discern  what  were  their  governing 
passions  and  tendencies — what  in  them  needed 
•encouragement,  and  what  repression."   In  1844, 


premrations  were  making  to  open  the  state  nor- 
mal school  at  Albany,  N.  Y.;  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Horace  Mann  and  others,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Pace  was  invited  to  assume  its 
principalship,  which  he  did  the  foUowing  year. 
The  school  commenced  with  25  pupils ;  but,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  first  term,  the  number  had 
increased  to  100 ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  term,  there  were  200  students. 
Numerous  obstacles,  incident  to  every  experi- 
ment, such  as  this  was  at  that  time,  opposed  its 
progress;  but  the  indefatigable  energies,  con- 
summate abiUty,  and  devoted  spirit  of  its  prin- 
cipal overcame  them  all ;  and  every  new  term 
increased  the  popularity  and  success  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Page's  incessant  labors,  however, 
had  exhausted  ms  vital  energies;  and  at  the 
close  of  December,  1847,  he  was  attacked  with 
violent  fever,  from  which  he  did  not  recover. 
Few  men  have  possessed  that  rare  assemblage  of 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which  made  him 
truly  a  model  teacher.  '*0f  the  hundreds  of 
teachers,"  says  his  biographer,  *^  who  were  under 
his  care  at  Albany,  there  was  not  one  who  did 
not  look  up  to  him  with  admiration  and  love ; 
not  one  wno  did  not  bear,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  impress  of  his  character  and  influence." 
His  Theory  atid  Practice  of  Teaching^  origin- 
aUy  published  in  1847,  has  been  universally  ad- 
JA,  and  has  had  a  Terr  wide  circulation.- 
See  Barnard,  American  Teachers  and  Edttca- 
tors  (N.  Y.,  1861). 
PALAONTOLOaT:  See  Geology. 
PALATINATE  COLLEGE,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Myerstown,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  founded  in 
1868,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  It  has  a  commodious  building  situated 
on  high  ground,  amid  fine  scenery.  The  institu- 
tion comprises  an  elementary,  an  academic,  a  col- 
legiate, and  a  musical  department.  Both  sexes 
are  admitted.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  7  instruct- 
ors and  208  students.  The  Rev.  Geoi^  W. 
Aughinbaugh,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

PABAOUAT,  a  republic  of  South  America; 
area  56,715  sq.  m. ;  population,  about  221,000. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians,  the  Guarani 
langua^  being  dominant  throughout  the  repub- 
lic, alUiough  Spanish  is  the  official  lan^age. 
The  Romai)  CathoUc  is  the  prev^ng  religion. 
Paraguay  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in 
1530.  It  remained  a  part  of  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions until  1811 ,  when  it  declared  its  independence, 
llie  early  history  of  Paraguay  presents  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  attempts  ever  made  to  educate 
a  barbarous  nation.  After  missionaries  of  other 
orders  had  been  unsuccessful  among  the  Gua- 
ranis,  the  Jesuits  entered  the  country,  in  1557, 
and  met  with  wonderful  success.  They  coUected 
the  Indians  in  villages,  which  thejr  called  reduc- 
tions, and  enlisted  their  sympathies,  by  opening 
to  them  profitable  sources  of  employment,  chiefly 
by  extending  the  commerce  with  mate,  the  so- 
called  Paraguay  tea.  At  the  same  time  they 
strictly  forbade  them  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  the  Spanish  colonists,  and  obtain^  from 
Philip  III.  a  mandate  forbidding  every  body  from 
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eDteriDg  their  reductions  without  their  permis- 
sion. After  these  measures  had  been  firmly  es- 
tabhshed,  they  began  with  a  strong  hand  to  put 
their  plans  into  execution.  Every  reduction  re- 
ceived two  missionaries,  one  for  religious  and 
the  other  for  secular  affairs.  Every  village  was 
built  in  the  same  style,  having  in  the  center  a 
larse  square,  fronting  on  which  were  the  church 
and  the  school-house.  The  streets  were  wide  and 
regular.  Every  luxury,  both  in  dress  and  habi- 
tation, was  strictly  prohibited ;  but  the  churches 
were  decorated  with  gold  and  cdlver.  The  Jesuits 
administered  all  property  belonging  to  the  vil- 
lages, and  governed  by  means  of  the  native  ca- 
ziqueSj  who,  although  chosen  by  the  inhabitants, 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  fathers.  The 
slightest  infractions  of  the  law  were  severely 
pimished.  The  instruction  given  by  them  con- 
sisted in  teaching  to  read  and  write,and  to  recite 
the  catechism;  but,  owing  to  their  seclusion 
from  the  outer  world,  their  acquirements  availed 
them  but  little.  Edgar  Quinet,  one  of  the  most 
bitter  opponents  of  the  Jesuits,  recognized  that 
this  method  of  education,  *' which  would  have 
destroyed  older  nations,  was  admirably  adapted 
to  a  kind  of  grown-up  children  like  the  Guara- 
nis" ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  adds  that  "  it 
showed  an  imsurpassed  ability  to  attract  these 
children  by  granting  them  every  thing,  but  wlmt 
would  have  rendered  them  men."  As  their  power 
increased,  the  fathers  grew  more  independent, 
and  finally  broke  off  all  connection  with  the 
home  government.  In  1767,  a  royal  decree 
ordered  their  expulsion  from  the  three  provinces 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  Tucu- 
man,  to  which  they  offered  no  resistance,  llieir 
reductions  gradually  disappeared,  while  the  Indi- 
ans relapsed  into  barbarism.  Under  the  dictator 
Francia  (1814 — 1840),  who  practiced  the  same 
policy  of  seclusion  that  the  Jesuit  fathers  had  pre- 
viously adopted,  and  under  Lopez,  schools  were 
founded,  and  education  generally,  though  slow- 
ly, advanced ;  so  that,  in  1861,  Paraguay  had  as 
many  primary  schools  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation, as  any  of  the  other  South  American  states. 
But  during  the  oisastrous  war  that  followed, 
education  was  entirely  neglected.  Since  1870, 
determined  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  instruction.'  The  amount  appropriated 
for  schools,  in  1874,  was  $34360.  The  capital, 
Asuncion,  formerly,  had  a  colegiot  which  was 
founded  in  1783,  and  in  which,  among  others, 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  were  Sucated. 
Lopez  founded  a  gymnasium  under  the  name 
Academia  Literaria;  but  the  course  of  in- 
struction embraced  only  two  subjects,  I^atin 
and  philosophy.  Subsequently  other  subjects,  as 
mathematics,  law,  and  theology  were  added.  It 
was- re-organized  under  the  name  Instituio  de  En- 
senama;  the  establishment  of  several  colleges  in 
provincial  towns  was  resolved  upon,  and  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  were  sent  to  France  to  be  edu- 
cated as  professors. —  See  Le  Rov,  in  Scumld's 
Eucyclopddie,  art.  S'mhimerica. 

PARENTAL  EDUCATION.— See  Home 
Education. 


PABOCHIAL    SCHOOL,   an  elementaix 
school  which  is  united  with  a  parish,  and  oiMkr 
the  control  of  its  pastor.    Schools  of  this  kind 
arose  early  in  the  middle  ages.     Aitiioiigh  the 
mass  of  the  people  did  not  yet  appnsdate  the 
value  of  school  instruction,  the  popes  repeatedly 
urged  the  erection  of  parish  schools  in  c(mDe^ 
tion  with  the  churches.    Teachers  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  instructors  in  ecclesiastical  obligations,  were, 
in  particular,  to  be  appointed  in  all  parishei; 
for  it  was  not  conceived  that  any  person  could 
profitably  take  part  in  divine  service,  if  be  had 
not  received  proper  instruction.      In  France, 
bishop  Theodulph  of  Orleans  admonished  the 
parish  priests  to  instruct  the  boys  gratuitoisly 
m  science,    (^harlemagne  decreed  that  youtk 
should  be  educated  in  reading,  singing,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  and  writing.    A  synod  held  it 
Mayence,  before  the  middle  of  the  9th  centuiy, 
enjoined  that  the  children  be  sent  either  to  the 
convent  or  to  the  parochial  school,  in  order  to 
learn,  at  least,  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prajer 
in  the  native  tongue. — For  many  centuries,  the 
elementary  schools  grew  and  developed  in  ckjee 
connection  with  the  church.    The  Reformation 
did  not  change  this  relation ;  and,  in  Protestaot 
as  well  as  in  Catholic  countries,  the  commoo 
school  continued  to  be  a  i)arochial  school.   More 
recently,  in    most  countries,  state  authontiti 
have  assumed  the  chief  control  of  the  comnKn 
schools  ;  and  the  parochial  character  of  such  in- 
stitutions has  more  or  less  disappeared ;  although 
many  governments  stiU  delegate  to  the  pastore 
of  the  established  churches  certain  rights  of  in- 
spection, and  maintain  separate  schools  for  dif- 
ferent denominations.  In  the  United  States,  the 
name  parochial  schools  is  now  generally  applied 
to  Roman  Catholic  and  to  Episcopalian  schools 
which  have  been  organized  m  close  connectian 
with  the  parishes ;  because,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
founders,  all  elementary  schools  should  provide 
religious  as  well  as  secular  instruction,  and  should. 
therefore,  have  a  strictly  denominational  char- 
acter.   (See  Denominational  Schools.) 

PABSONS  COLLEGE,  at  Fairfield,  lovi. 
founded  in  185.5,  is  under  Presbyterian  contwL 
It  has  a  campus  of  20  acres,  2  handsome  and 
commodious  brick  buildings,  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  about  'I* 
volumes.  1  ts  productive  funds  amount  to  $24i)00, 
nearly.  There  is  an  academic  department,  with 
a  preparatory  and  a  normal  course,  and  a  col^ 
legiate  department,  with  a  classical  (4  years). and 
a  scientific  (3  jrears)  course.  The  cost  of  tnitioii 
is  $30  a  year  in  the  academic,  and  $36  in  the 
collegiate  department.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  instructors  and  63  stu- 
dents (1  collegiate  and  62  academic). 

PASSOW.  Franz  Ludwig  Karl  Friedricb, 
one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  lexico- 
graphic literature,  bom  in  Ludwigslust,  Germany, 
Sept.  20.,  1 7K(> ;  died  in  Breslau,  Maitdi  lU  1^533. 
He  became,  in  I  HOT,  professor  at  the  gynmasium 
of  Weimar,  in  1810,  director  of  the  Conradinvm 
of  Jenkau,  near  Dantzic,  and  in  1815,  profesor 
at  the  university  of  Breslau.    He  was  an  es- 
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thusiastic  admirer  of  Greek  culture,  and  not 
only  preferred  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
to  the  lAtin,  but  made  a  practice  attempt,  in  the 
school  of  Jenkau,  to  have  the  study  of  Greek 
begun  before  that  of  Latin.  His  fame  chiefly 
rests  on  his  Greek  lexicon,  which  not  only  be^an 
an  entirely  new  era  in  the  history  of  classical 
dictionaries,  but  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  productions  m  the  entire  range 
of  lexical  literature.  The  first  edition  of  the  work 
(Handw&rterbuch  der  griechischen  Spracfie, 
2  vols.,  Leips.,  1819 — 24),  appeared  as  a  revision 
of  the  Greek-Grerman  lexicon  of  Schneider ;  but, 
in  the  following  editions,  it  was  so  completely  re- 
written by  him,  that  the  4th  edition  (1831)  bore 
only  his  name  on  the  title  page.  Fassow's  work 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  Greek-  English  lexi- 
con of  liddell  and  Scott.  (See  Greek  Lanouage.) 
The  Prussian  minister  of  education,  A.  Falk, 
(q.  v.),  is  a  son-in-law  of  Passow. 

PATIENCE,  the  calm  endurance  of  neces- 
sary toil  or  suffering.  This  quality,  though 
similar  to  perseverance  in  the  prolonged  effort 
which  its  exercise  presupposes,  differs  from  it 
chiefly  in  the  equable  temper  with  which  that 
effort  is  made.  A  patient  spirit  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  character  of  a 
successful  educator.  Many  occasions,  indeed, 
will  occur,  when  patience  will  be  the  only  virtue 
which  will  command  success.  Its  cultivation, 
therefore,  is  desirable  both  on  this  account,  and 
because  of  its  value  in  mental  discipline.  Its 
possession,  moreover,  is  necessary  both  to  the 
teacher  and  to  the  pupil.  To  the  former,  it  is  of 
special  use  in  his  treatment  of  the  varying  dis- 
positions with  which  he  has  to  deal.  The  prov- 
ocations to  impatience  and  ill  temper  are  so 
many  and  so  constant,  that,  without  patience, 
the  teachers  life  will  be  a  continued  series  of  an- 
noyances. Impatience  in  children  is  the  result 
either  of  temperament  or  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion ;  and,  in  dealing  with  it,  the  teacher  should 
remember  that  nothing  so  tends  to  develop  and 
foster  it  in  his  pupils,  as  a  constant  practical  ex- 
hibition of  it  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  them. 
As  nothing  is  so  infectious  as  ill  temper,  so 
nothing  tends  so  rapidly  to  curb  ill  temper  as  j 
that  quiet  forbearance  which  a  patient  spirit  j 
diffuses  around  it  like  an  atmosphere.  The  . 
mental  powers,  also,  act  with  much  greater  effect 
when  the  calmness  of  the  judgment  is  undis- 
turbed by  ill  temper  or  impatience.  Perseve- 
rance may,  indeed,  exist  without  patience,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  may  accomplish  its  objects ;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  half  the  good 
results  which  perseverance  aided  by  patience 
might  accomplish,  are  thrown  away  if  patience 
does  not  accompany  it. 

PAYNE,  Josepli,  one  of  the  most  noted 
English  educators  of  our  times,  bom  in  1808  ; 
died  April  30.,  1876.  lie  received  his  educa- 
tional training  at  the  University  of  London,  and 
early  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher  of  En- 
glish. For  a  number  of  years,  he  was  connected 
with  his  alma  muter.  In  1873,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  newly-founded  professorship  of 


education  in  the  College  of  Pr^ptors,  the  first 
chair  in  any  public  institution  in  England  as- 
signed to  that  subject.  He  devoted  himself,  iu 
tms  position,  and  also  by  his  writings,  to  the 
promotion  of  education,  making  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  of  teaching  his  special  object. 
He  was  the  author  of  Lectures  on  Education  y 
and  numerous  lectures  and  pamphlets  on  allied 
subjects.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Woman's  Education  Union.  Mr.  Payne  con- 
tributed several  papers  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Philological  Society — chiefly  on  English  dialects 
and  the  relation  of  Old  English  to  Norman 
French.  Among  his  other  publications,  were 
text-books  on  English  literature,  entitled  Stud- 
ies in  English  (5th  ed.,  London,  1864) ;  Studies 
in  English  Prose  (1867);  and  Select  Poetry  for 
Children^  which  had  a  very  large  circulation 
(15th  ed.,  1868). 

PEABODT,  George,  an  American  merchant 
and  banker,  bom  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  Feb.  18., 
1795;  died  in  London,  Nov.  4.,  1869.  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  giftA  to  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions have  been  enormous,  if  not  unequaled.  Of 
the  latter,  the  principal  are  the  following :  the 
Peabody  Institute,  in  South  Danvers,  which  he 
foundea  by  a  gift  of  ^30,000,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  9200,000 ;  a  similar  institution  in 
North  Danvers,  endowed  with  $50,000 ;  the 
Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  founded 
by  a  bequest  of  8300,000,  to  which  he  added 
9700,000 ;  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Har- 
vard College,  with  an  endowment  fund  of 
8150,000 ;  and  the  department  of  physical 
science,  in  Yale  College,  with  an  equal  fund. 
The  total  amount  of  his  bequests  to  the  cause 
of  education  exceeds  $5,365,000. 

PEABODY  FUND  (Educational),  an 
endowment  of  extraordinary  munificence,  cre- 
ated for  educational  purposes,  by  Georce  Pea- 
"body  (q.  v^,  the  first  announcement  of  which 
was  made  Feb.  7.,  1867,  in  the  following  words : 
"  I  give  one  million  of  dollars  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
industrial  education  among  the  young  of  the 
more  destitute  portions  of  the  southern  and 
southjvestern  states  of  the  Union."  Ten  trustees 
were  selected  by  him  to  carry  his  wishes  into 
effect ;  and,  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York, 
March  19.,  1867.  a  general  plan  was  adopted, 
and  Dr.  Bamas  Sears  was  appointed  agent.  On 
July  1.,  1869,  Mr.  Peabody  added  a  second  mil- 
lion to  the  cash  capital  of  the  fund.  Besides 
this,  there  were  donations  of  Mississippi  and 
Florida  bonds  amounting  to  about  81,500,000, 
not  realizing,  however,  any  income.  According 
to  the  donor's  directions,  the  principal  must 
remain  unchanged  for  30  years,  the  trustees  be- 
ing enjoined  from  expending  any  portion  of 
it  or  aading  to  it  any  part  of  the  accruing  in- 
terests The  manner  of  using  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  final  distribution  of  the  principal,  was 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees, 
who  are  vested  with  authority  to  fill  vacancies 
in  their  number.  "  Not  a  single  Houthem  state," 
says  the  agent,  "  had  a  modem  system  of  public 
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schools  when  tBe  trustees  first  entered  upon  |  and  entered  there  upon  a  career  which  he  nener 
their  work,  and  now  (1875)  no  state  is  without  afterwards  abandoned.  His  own  qualification, 
such  a  system,  existing  at  least  in  law;  and  every  and  the  society  of  several  eminent  ^id  successful 
state  has  either  already  or^nized  or  is  now  I  instructors  in  this  peculiar  field,  soon  gave  him 
organizing  its  schools.*'  While  it  is  not  claimed  a  proficiency  that  led  to  his  appointmeot  s 
by  the  trustees  that  all  this  has  been  done  by  steward  of  the  institution,  and,  shortly  aftt-r- 
means  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  I  wards,  to  his  selection,  by  the  directors  of  the 
fund ;  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  great  work  New  Tork  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
has  been  greatly  aided  and  stimulate  thereby,  for  the  situation  of  principal.  He  entered  npcHi 
The  promotion  of  primaiy  education  for  the  his  new  duties  in  1831,  and  found,  in  the  ueoes- 
masses  has  been  the  chief  object  kept  in  view  ;  !  sary  re-organization  of  the  institution,  ample  Mi 
and,  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  it,  the  trustees  for  all  his  enei^.  In  the  training  of  teadten 
have  followed  the  "  sound  maxim  of  &:iving  help  {  for  the  instruction  of  the  unfortunate  class  with 
to  those,  and  only  to  those,  who  help  themselves."  |  whom  he  was  associated,  his  peculiar  abihty  and 
Hence,  whenever  efficient  measures  have  been  |  patience  were  more  particularly  manifested,  llui 
inaugurated  by  state,  city,  or  town  to  estab- ,  work  of  re-oi^anization  and  instruction  was  long 
lish  and  support  a  permanent  system  of  schools,  and  arduous;  but  the  marked  improvement  whid 
and  aid  has  been  needed  to  meet  the  outlay  '  followed  placed  the  institution  on  a  higher  kvei 
necessary  at  first,  contributions  have  been  |  of  usefulness  and  reputation,  that  afterwards  led 
promptly  and  liberally  made  to  supplement  the  ;  to  the  rebuilding  of  it  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  to 
funds  publicly  raised.  The  rules  followed  in  the  its  incorporation  by  the  state,  Dr.  Feet  beoomiDg 
distribution  have  been  as  follows :  (1)  All  schools  its  president.  This  position  he  continued  to  lioid 
aided  must  have  at  least  100  pupils,  with  a  j  till  nis  death. — His  peculiar  service  in  thecvse 
teacher  for  every  50 ;  must  be  properly  graded,  of  deaf-mute  instruction  deserves  not  only  ood- 
and  must  be  continued  during  ten  months  in  the  mendation  but  careful  stud^  by  all  engaged  m 
year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  that  peculiar  field  of  educational  labor.  In  1844. 
85  per  cent ;  ^2)  The  trustees  act  in  concert  with  '  Horace  Mann,  after  an  extended  examination  d 
the  state  autnorities,  and  with  the  co-operation  |  the  school  sjrstems  of  Kurope,  made  the  assertkn 
of  the  state  superintendent  in  each ;  (3)  The  { that  the  institutious  for  deaf-mutes  in  PruaEo. 
largest  sum  given  to  a  school  of  100  pupils  is  Saxony,  and  Holland  were  decidedly  superior  to 
$300  ;  to  one  of  200  pupils,  $600,  and  to  one  ,  any  existing  in  America;  the  ground  of  this  asEer- 
of  300  pupils,  $1000  ;  but  always  on  the  condi-    tion  being  that  while  the  American  system  taught 

pupils  to  converse  by  signs  only,  the  systems 


tion  that    the    district  pay  at  least  twice  the 
amount  given  from  the  fund. 
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m  those  countries  taught  the  pupils  actually  to 
speak  as  well  as  to  underetand  spoken  lanpMp. 


ywym,  from  ^raZf ,  ircuddg^  a  boy,  and  ayuyd^,  lead-  and  that  this  latter  was  the  only  way  in  whidi 
ing  or  guidingj,  the  science  and  art  of  giving  in-  ;  their  defect  could  be  thoroughly  remedied.  Mr. 
struction  to  cnildren,  particularly  in  school,  or  |  Mann's  great  reputation,  though  not  shakiiig  Pr. 
as  by  a  school-teacher  (^Trcudayuyd^).  This  term  |  Peet's  ^lief  in  the  superionty  of  bis  fevarite 
is  more  generally  used  m  Gennany  than  in  the  '  method  —  that  of  signs,  made  it  necessaiy  to 
United  States  or  (Ireat  Britain,  in  which  the  answer  this  charge  in  the  most  conclusive  way. 
theory  and  art  of  the  teacher  or  educator  is  de-  To  this  end,  Dr.  Weld,  of  the  Hartford  Asylum, 
signated  as  instruction  or  education;  indeed,  antl  Dr.  Day,  of  the  New  York  institution,  woe 
the  word  pedagogue  is,  in  these  countries,  used  sent  to  Europe  on  a  tour  of  investigation;  aixLin 
as  a  term  of  reproach.  For  information  in  re- 1  the  New  York  institution,  a  class  of  the  moSL 
gBkTd  to  the  various  departments  of  pedagogy  ^  \  promising  pupils  was  formed  for  practice  in  artw- 
see  Education,  Instruction,  Didactics,  etc.  |  ulation  and  lip-reading.  After  a  year's  exper- 
PEET,  Harvey  Prindle,  a  noted  teacher    iment,  the  class  proved,  a  failure,  and  the  ei- 


of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  bom  in  Bethlehem,  Ct., 
Nov.  19.,  1794;  died  in  New  York,  Jan.  l.,1873. 
The  ordinary  life  of  the  country  boy,  working 
on  the  farm  in  summer,  and  attending  the  district- 
school  in  winter,  when  associated  with  an  ardent 


haustive  report  made  by  Dr.  Day,  on  his  retura 
from  Europe,  did  not  sustain  Mr.  Mann  in  his 
assertions.  Dr.  Peet  regarded  uneducated  deaf- 
mutes  as  children  in  intelligence;  because,  of  the 
avenues  through  which  intelligence  is  increaaed 


thirst  for  knowledge,  is  by  no  means  an  inap-  and  perfected,  two — shearing  and  speech— are 
propriate  school  for  the  development  of  a  self-  closed  from  birth.  An  evidence  of  this  childi^K 
reliant  character.  Such  was  the  early  life  of  Dr.  condition  is  found  in  the  fact  that  tiieir  miois 
Peet,  with  this  aflditional  advantage,  that  he  was  are  engrossed  by  concrete  ideas  to  the  almoet  ei- 
surrounded  by  a  society  exceptionally  refine;!  and  tire  exclusion  of  abstract  ones.  Having  satisfied 
cultivated  for  a  country  town.  At  tne  age  of  21 ,  |  himself  of  this,  therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to 
he  began  to  teach;  but,  becoming  ambitious  for  impose  upon  these  immature  minds  complex  and 
a  college  education,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  |  abstract  ideas,  such  as  only  a  person  in  the  full 
study  while  he  was  teaching,  and  having  finished  possession  of  his  faculties  can  entertain,  he  placed 
his  preparatory  course  at  Andover,  Mass.,  entered  ;  himself  on  their  level,  and  endeavored  to  wildi 
Yale  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1822.  i  the  very  birth  of  thought,  following  the  proceBB© 
He  received  an  invitation  to  teach  in  the  Amer-  i  by  which  perceptions  become  conceptions,  and 
lean  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  1  studying  the  nature  of  the  conceptions  ao  fonned. 
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This  led  him  to  adopt  a  strictly  natural  method 
in  the    instruction   of    deaf-mutes — a    method 
which  should  conform  to  the  natural,  in  the  kind 
of  objects  first  presented  for  observation,  and  in 
the  order  of  presentation.     According  to  this 
plan,  the  first  to  be  employed  are  simple,  tan- 
gible, or  sensuous,  objects,  the  abstract  ideas, 
formed  by  a  generalization  of  these,  having  no 
existence  till  the  concrete  ideas  have  become  per- 
fectly familiar  by  long  usage.    As  to  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  communicating  with  deaf- 
mutes  dunng  instruction,  his  position  was  always 
that  articulation,  except  in  its  most  elementary 
«tage,  being  an  arbitrary  method  for  the  com- 
munication of  thought,  can  be  learned,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  only  by  persons  in  possession 
-of  the  faculties  of  both  ear  and  speech;  that  deaf- 
mutes,  therefore,  t.  e.,  bom  deaf-mutes,  will  only 
lose  time  and  patience  by  attempting  to  acquire 
the  faculty  of  speech;  and  that  their  efforts  should 
be  turned  to  the  dereloping  and  p^ecting  of 
the  sign  language  as  their  most  efficient  means 
of  conversation.     Exceptions  to  this  are  made 
in  the  case  of  semi-mutes,  by  which  term  he 
meant  those  who  had  lost  the  faculty  of  hearing 
■after  they  had  learned  to  speak  or  read,  the 
semi-deaf,  and  a  few  deaf-mutes  of  exceptional 
ability;  but  as  these  constitute  only  about  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  the  deaf,  the 
method  to  be  pursued  should  be  that  which  will 
benefit  the  remaining  eighty-five  percent.  While, 
liowever,  he  considered  the  sign  language  the 
only  one  natural  to  deaf-mutes,  and  therefore 
the  fittest  for  the  development  of  their  minds, 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  constantly  in  view,  not 
only  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  com- 
mimicate  with  each  other,  but  more  especially  the 
means  by  which  they  were  to  communicate  with 
the  world  around  them,  with  the  members  of 
which  they  were  to  associate,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
^n  terms  of  equality.  For  this  purpose,  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  sign  language  is  at  once  evident. 
In  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  this  defi- 
•ciency,  Dr.  Feet  discovered  that  the  natural  lan- 
.guage  of  signs  had  a  syntax  of  its  own,  which  dif- 
fered from  spoken  English  principally  in  the  fol- 
lowing jiarticulars:   (1)  the  order  of  expression 
is  inverted;  (2)  the  time  is  marked  once  only,  as 
in  the  Hebrew;  (3)  of  the  radical  elements,  there 
Are  no  variations  corresponding  to  parts  of  speech; 
(4)  there  are  no  inflections  to  denote  gender, 
number,  person,    case,    voice,  mood,  or    tense;  [ 

S)  particles  and  pronoims  are  seldom  used, 
ethodical  or  arbitrary  signs,  were,  therefore, 
necessary  to  supply  these  deficiencies,  and  the 
extent  to  which  these  should  be  used,  and  the 
method  of  using  them,  became  a  subject  not  only 
of  difficulty  but  of  controversy.  Dr.  Feet  looked 
upon  the  deaf-mute,  while  learning  written 
Knglish,  as  in  the  condition  of  an  English  boy 
learning  any  foreign  language — I^tin,  for  in- 
stance. To  such  a  boy,  tne  English  word  and 
the  I^tin  word  were  both,  he  thought,  direct 
representatives  of  the  idea.  His  opponents  held, 
on  the  contrary,  that  only  one  of  tnese — the  En- 
^(liah  word — was  the  direct  representative;  and 


that  the  Latin  word  represented  the  idea  indi- 
rectly, t.  e.,  through  the  English  one.     Holding, 
therefore,  as  he  did,  that  the  written  word  and 
the  sign  were  equally  direct  representatives  of 
the  idea,  he  considered  that,  in  the  use  of  lan- 
gua^,  the  sign  should  be  dropped  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  idea  attachea  directly  to  the 
written  word.    Acting  on  these  views,  Dr.  Feet 
prepared,  for  use  in  his  institution,  a  course  of 
instruction,  arranged  to  embody  two  other  prin- 
ciples; namely,  that  ideas  should  be  taught  before 
words,  and  that  difficulties  should  be  gradually 
and  singly  overcome.    It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  describe  the  manner  in  which  these  ideas 
are  practically  illustrated,  in  his  series  of  text- 
books, or  to  trace  their  further  development  in 
subsequent  works.    Enough  has  been  said  to  in- 
dicate the  distinctive  character  of  his  system;  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  use  of  it  in 
the  institution  which  he  conducted  so  many 
years,  and  which  is,  at  present,  under  the  care  of 
his  son,  Isaac  Lewis  Feet — trained  under  parental 
care  for  the  work — appears  to  be  an  ample  vin- 
dication of  its  correctness.  Of  the  place  Dr.  Feet 
should  hold  in  the  ranks  of  those  noble  men  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  work  of  education, 
of  his  high   place  among  the  exceptional  men 
who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  the  difficult 
task  of  lifting  the  veil  from  mtelligences  clouded 
by  misfortune,  there  can  be  no  question.    The 
essentially  Christian  character  of  the  work  un- 
dertaken, the  ability  and  patience  with  which 
it  was  pursued,  and  the  success  with  which  it 
was  attended,  must  always  claim  our  admiration 
and  demand  for  Dr.  Feet  a  place  among  the 
benefactors  of  his  race.     Besides  his  Course  of 
hisiructiotit  and  Uistory  of  the   United  States 
(1869),  Dr.  Feet's  published  works  are  to  be 
found  in  articles  furnished  to  various  periodicals, 
in  annual  reports,  addresses,  and  discourses.    By 
means  of  these,  in  addition  to  his  own  researches, 
the  results  reached  by  De  Gerando,  Schmalz, 
and  (juyot  were  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  English-reading  public.    Ferhaps,  his  most 
valuable  contribution,  however,  was  the  R^ort 
on  Hie  Legal  Rights  and  Liabilities  cf  the  thaf 
and  Bumbf  published  in  the  Herald  of  HeaUJi 
(New  York,  1868).     It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
deficiency  of  intellect  on  the  part  of  deaf-mutes 
raises  important  questions  in  regard  to  their  legal 
rights.      This    report  furnishes  valuable  infor- 
mation on  marriage,  the  disposal  of  property, 
the  comprehension  of  the  oatJi,  and  many  other 
subjects;   and  being  unique  in  kind,  and  sup- 
plying, as  it  does,  information  not  hitherto  at- 
tainable, it  will  long  be  quoted  as  an  autiiority. 
—  See  Barnard,  American  Teachers  and  Edu- 
cators; Byle,  Summary  of  the  Recorded  Re- 
searches and  Opinions  of  H.  P,  Peet  (Wash- 
ington, 1873),  reprinted  from  American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

PEIBCE,  03rru8,  a  noted  teacher,  bom  in 
Waltham,  Mass..  August  15.,  1790;  died  in  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  Apnl  6.,  1860.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  school  of  his  native  place, 
and  in  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
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in  1810.  For  two  years,  he  taught  school  in 
Nantucket,  but,  in  1812,  returned  to  coUece  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.  After  three 
years  spent  in  the  study  of  theology,  the  per- 
suasions of  his  former  patrons  at  Nantucket  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  the  charge  of  the  school 
he  had  relinquished  there;  and,  for  three  years 
more,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  entered  the 
mmistry.  in  which  he  continued  eight  years.  Sus- 
pecting, however,  that  his  want  of  a  pleasing  ad- 
dress was  preventing  him  from  using  his  enei^gies 
to  the  best  effect  morally,  and  that  the  faults  he 
sought  to  correct  in  adults,  could  be  dealt  with 
more  successfully,  if  taken  at  an  earlier  period, 
he  determined  to  abandon  the  pulpit  for  the  desk 
of  the  teacher.  Accordingly,  ne  associated  him- 
self with  a  relative,  and  opened  a  school  at  North 
Andover,  but  their  want  of  agreement  as  to  dis- 
cipline and  methods  of  teachmg  led  to  a  sepa- 
ration after  four  years;  and,  in  1831,  he  returned 
to  Nantucket  where,  for  six  years,  he  conducted 
a  large  and  flourishing  school.  One  of  his  most  use- 
ful measures  was  the  grading  of  the  public  schools 
of  Nantucket.  This  led,  shortly  after,  to  his  ap- 
pointment  as  principal  of  the  high  school  in  that 
place,  which  position  he  held  for  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  he  accepted  the  invitation, 
extended  by  Horace  Mann,  to  take  charge  of 
the  normal  school  at  I^exington,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  had  been  decided  upon  as  an  ex- 
periment by  the  state  board  of  education.  Only 
three  pupils  presented  themselves  at  the  opening 
of  the  school,  and  the  prospect  was  most  dis- 
heartening. The  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Feiroe's 
instruction,  however,  and  his  ardent  devotion  to 
his  work  soon  attracted  attention;  the  apathy 
with  which  his  labors  were  regarded  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  friends  of  education  gradually 
gave  place  to  confidence ;  and  the  superiority  of 
the  graduates  of  his  school  to  ordinary  teachers 
soon  placed  the  new  system  in  the  pathway  of 
assured  success.  During  the  three  years  of  his 
labors  at  I^exington,  more  than  fifty  teachers  were 
graduated,  and  the  testimony  generally  given  as 
to  their  fitness  for  the  profession  was  cordial  and 
almost  unifonn.  In  connection  with  the  normal 
school,  he  established  a  model  school,  in  which 
the  methods  he  taught  were  put  to  a  practical 
test  under  his  own  supervision.  From  1842  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  his  time  was  passed  in  teach- 
ing, and  writing  essays  on  education.  The  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  Cyrus  Peirce  were  his 
deep  moral  convictions,  unwearied  patience,  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty — the  deepest  im- 

Eression  left  on  the  minds  of  all  with  whom 
e  was  associated  being  that  of  his  unswerving 
integrity.  As  the  principal  of  the  first  normfu 
school  in  America,  8i)ecially  ciiosen  for  the  work 
by  one  so  eminent  m  the  educational  annals  of 
the  United  States,  and  justifying  that  choice  by 
self-sacrificing  and  effective  work,  at  a  critical 
moment,  his  name  will  always  be  accorded  a 

Erominent  place  among  American  educators. — 
ee  Barnard,  American  Teachers  and  Eilnca- 
/or«  (New  York,  1861). 


PENMANSHIP,  writing  with  the  pen ;  al 
though  the  term  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate 
any  kind  of  handwriting,  or  chirography^  the 
pen  being  the  most  important  instrument  f^ 
writing.  The  ability  to  write  is  one  of  the  twi^ 
fundamental  characteristics  of  an  educated  per- 
son, the  inability  to  read  and  write  ooDStitntiog 
what  is  technically  called  illiteracy ;  and  yet,  in 
advanced  education,  a  legible  or  elegant  style 
of  handwriting  is  not  considered  of  great  im- 
portance ;  for  the  cases  are  very  few  in  whidi  & 
candidate  either  for  admission  to  a  colk^  or 
university,  or  for  a  graduating  diploma,  isre- 
iected  for  not  being  able  to  write,  any  acnwl. 
however  illegible  or  inelegant,  being  usually  a^ 
cepted  as  evidence  of  such  ability.  The  coDSt- 
auence  is,  that  good  penmanship  has  not  bea 
tne  distinguishing  feature  of  college  graduatdL 
but  rather  the  reverse.  When  the  value  of  this 
accomplishment,  in  every  sphere  of  life,  is  cob- 
siderea,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  policy  of  this 
disparaging  penmanship  as  the  accomplishmec: 
of  a  scholar  is  an  entirely  mistaken  one.  It  is 
true  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  eleme&t 
of  superior  instruction  ;  but  those  who  have  the 
direction  of  that  grade  of  instruction.  shonM  al- 
ways insist  upon  the  completion  of  the  inferior 
grades  as  an  indiBpensable  prerequisite  ior  aii- 
mission  to  higher  studies.  In  elementary  schock 
penmanship  constitutes  a  very  important  bracdi 
of  instruction ;  and,  in  these,  sufficient  tnce 
should  be  given  to  it  to  insure,  at  least,  a  respect- 
able degree  of  excellence  to  each  of  the  pupik.— 
There  are  various  so-called  systems  of  teachiif 
penmanship,  but  the  underlying  principles  aiv 
the  same  in  all,  the  difference  chiefly  consistiii^ 
in  a  diversity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  elemeD^ 
of  the  letters,  with  slight  modifications  in  tkir 
forms  and  mode  of  execution,  and  in  the  exa 
cises  for  practice.  In  order  to  write  w^  the 
pupil  must  have  (1)  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  (2)  a  command  d 
the  pen  to  execute  them.  Ihese  two  fundamaii- 
al  acquirements  must  be  made  simultaneouislT. 
except  that  some  previous  elementary  instracdm 
and  practice  in  drawing  will  aid  the  pupil  vtir 
much  in  his  first  lessons  in  penmanship.  In  tht^ 
lessons,  the  forms  shoudd  be  adapted  to  tit 
pupil  s  untrained  muscles,  and  should  ineresc^ 
m  complexity  and  difficulty  port  pa^st/  with  the 
training  of  the  hand  and  arm.  The  proper  pr^ 
tion  of  the  body  and  the  correct  mode  of  hoU- 
ing  the  pen  are  indispensable  prerequi^atts  t<^ 
successful  work.  Lessons  in  penmanship  aL*' 
presuppose  a  careful  analysis  of  the  elenientarr 
forms  of  the  letters;  and,  in  this  respect,  systens 
greatly  differ,  l^hey  have,  however,  many  points 
in  common — indeed  every  thing  that  is  eaerr 
tial.  (Commencing  with  straight  hues,  to  be  ntadr 
at  the  proper  slope, and  with  perfect  paraUel^"^. 
the  pupil  advances  progressively  to  the  poi-hcf^ 
the  loop,  the  ellipse,  as  in  the  letter  o,  etc..  till 
by  practicing  these  and  their  combinations,  k 
has  mastered  all  the  tunall  letters  of  the  scri}* 
alphabet,  when  he  proceeds,  in  a  sitnilar  roanntr. 
with  the  captYa/!s,  from  which  he  paaaes  to  words. 
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phnustis,  sentenoes,  and  paragraphs.  The  copy- 
book should  not  -be  used  after  the  pupil  has  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the  proper  forms 
of  the  letters,  and  thus  acquired  a  fair  style  of 
writing.  Much  time  is  frequently  lost  in  com- 
pelling pupils,  year  after  year,  to  write  copies. 
Quantity  as  well  as  quality  should  be  required ; 
•excellence  in  penmanship  consisting  both  in  cor- 
rectness and  speed  of  execution.  Many  useful 
exercises  may  be  blended  with  practice  in  pen- 
manship, as  the  learning  of  the  forms  used  in 
business,  such  as  bills,  receipts,  modes  of  super- 
-scribing  and  addressing  letters,  etc.  Practice  in 
calligraphy i  or  artistic  penmanship,  is  also  of 
use,  but  should  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme  in 
schools.  The  remarks  of  an  experienced  teacher 
may  here  be  cited :  *' Constant  vigilance,  and 
<!ontinual  correction  of  errors,  are  indispensable 
to  the  formation  of  a  ^[ood  hand.  To  know  how 
to  execute  well,  then,  is  the  grand  requisite  in 
the  teacher ;  the  next,  to  furnish  good  models  ; 
and  the  third,  to  have  a  quick  eye  to  detect 
faults,  and  a  persistent  determination  for  their 
correction.  These  conditions  existing,  and  the 
principle  carried  out,  your  pupils  wiU  torUe  weU, 
with  a  reasonable  amount  and  duration  of  prac- 
tice.'* (Gideon  F.  Thayer,  in  Barnard's  Journal 
of  Education,)  —  See  also  Payson,  Ddnton,  etc. 
Theory  and  Art  of  Penmanship  (N.  T.,  1863) ; 
WicKERSHAM,  Methods  (f  Ins^wHon  (Phila., 
1865) ;  How  to  Teach  (N.  Y.,  1874). 

PENN  COLLEGE,  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  under 
the  control  of  the  Friends,  was  incorporated  in 
1866  as  Iowa  Union  College  Association  of 
Friends.  The  name  was  changed  in  1873.  It 
has  an  endowment  of  $5,000,  and  a  library  of 
about  2,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  830 
A  year.  The  institution  comprises  a  coUegiate 
(a  classical  and  a  scientific  course),  a  preparatory, 
a  normal,  and  a  business  department.  Both  sexes 
are  admitted.  In  1874— -5,  there  were  12  in- 
structors, and  38  collegiate,  183  preparatory,  41 
normal,  -and  32  business  students,  of  whom  some 
belong  to  more  than  one  department.  John  W. 
"Woody,  A.  M.,  is  the  president  (1876). 

PENNSYLVANL(L,  one  of  the  largest  and 
inost  important  of  the  thirteen  ^^^inal  states  of 
the  American  Union.  Its  area  v46,000  sq.  m., 
and  its  population,  in  1870,  was  3,522,050,  of 
whom  65,294  were  colored  persons.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1875,  was  estimated  at  3,941,400. 

Educational  History,  —  This  subject  will  be 
treated  under  the  following  heads:  (I)  The 
Colonial  _period  l  (II)  Under  the  constitution  of 
1790;  (III)  Under  the  constitutions  of  1838 
and  1873. 

I.  The  Colonial  Period. — From  the  founding 
of  Fenn's  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
may  be  said  to  date  the  beginning  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's educational  histoiy.  The  fust  plan  of  the 
pro]jrietary  government  cfrafted  by  Penn  before 
leaving  England,  in  1682,  stipulated  that  "the 
governor  and  provincial  council  shall  erect  and 
order  all  public  schools,  and  reward  the  authors 
of  useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in  said 
provinces."    During  the  following  year,  a  law 


was  enacted  by  the  council  of  the  province,  which 
provided  that  a  school  should  be  established  for 
the  education  of  the  young.  Immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  put  this  enactment  into  execution. 
The  governor  and  the  council,  perceiving  "  the 
^reat  necessity  there  is  of  a  school-master,  for  the 
instruction  and  sober  education  of  youth,"  elect- 
ed one  Enoch  Flower,  a  teacher  of  several  years 
experience,  to  open  a  school.  The  branches  re- 
quired to  be  taught  were,  reading,  writing,  and 
the  casting  of  accounts.  According  to  tlie  most 
authentic  records,  this  was  the  first  school  estab- 
lished within  the  present  territorial  limits  of 
the  state.  In  different  parts  of  the  province, 
other  schools  were  organized.  In  1692,  a  school 
was  opened  at  Darby  (now  in  Delaware  Co.) ; 
and  in  1698,  the  Society  of  Friends  established 
a  school  in  Philadelphia,  where  all  the  children 
and  servants,  male  and  female,  *'might  be  taught, 
and  provision  made  that  the  poor  might  be 
taught  gratis."  The  motto  of  the  school,  "Good 
instruction  is  better  than  riches,"  was  selected 
by  Penn.  In  1701,  the  charter  of  this  Friends* 
School  was  confirmed  by  a  new  patent  from 
Penn,  bearing  date,  October  25.,  1701,  and,  also, 
by  another,  m  1708,  whereby  the  corporation 
was  "  forever  thereafter  to  consist  of  15  discreet, 
religious  persons  of  the  people  caUed  Quakers, 
by  me  name  of  Overseers  of  the  Public  School, 
founded  in  Philadelphia  at  the  request,  cost,  and 
charges,  of  the  people  called  Quakers."  Another 
charter  was  granted  by  Penn,  in  1711,  for  ex- 
tending^ the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  corpora- 
tion. This  was  the  first  pubbc  school  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  the  design  of  the  ^vemor  and 
council  in  establishing  tnis  institution  is  best  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  last  charter,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  any  people 
depend  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  good  edacation 
of  youth,  and  their  earl^  introduction  in  the  principles 
of  tme  religion  and  virtae,  and  qnalirying  them  to 
serve  their  conntry  and  themselves  by  breeding  them 
in  reading,  writing,  and  learmng  of  languages  and  use- 
fhl  arts  and  sciences,  suitable  to  their  sex,  age,  and 
degree ;  which  cannot  be  affected,  in  any  manner,  so 
well  as  by  erecting  Public  Schools  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid." 

As  the  early  settlers  pushed  their  way  west- 
ward, the  progress  of  education  was  accelerated 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  thrifty  colonists.  Thus 
far,  the  scnools  established  had  been  chiefly 
imder  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  pro- 
vincial council ;  though  no  special  provision  was 
made  by  the  authorities  regulating  the  number 
of  schools  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
families  in  each  settlement,  as  was  done  in  some 
other  colonies. — It  ^ould  be  distinctly  imder- 
stood  that  the  school  established  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  1698,  and  supported  by  them  and 
conducted  under  ^eir  direct  and  exclusive  con- 
trol, was  open  indiscriminately  to  persons  of  all 
religious  denominations,  and  was,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  only  public  school  in  the 

Erovince.    In  the  mean  time,  new  settlements 
ad  b«en  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  province; 
and  the  school,  by  reason  of  its  location  as  well 
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as  the  want  of  accommodations,  bad  long  been 
inadequate  to  meet  the  educational  necessities 
of  the  province.  Private  schools  were,  there- 
fore, called  into  existence,  whenever  the  colonists 
could  find  means  and  the  opportunity  to  provide 
for  them. — Among  the  eariy  Gennnn  settlers  the 
proper  instruction  of  their  youth  was  a  subject 
of  deep  concern.  As  early  as  1755,  they  num- 
bered 30,000  souls;  and,  wherever  a  sc^cient 
number  were  settled,  the  church  and  the  school- 
house  were  erected.  From  1760  until  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  colony 
were  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  any  educational  system  whatever.  \i  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  the  first  fundamental 
law  adopted  by  the  people  recognized  the 
right  to  provide  schools  and  defray  the  expense 
thereof,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  public 
funds. 

n.  Under  the  ConsiUiUion  (if  1790.— The  con- 
stitution of  1790  required  that  the  legislature 
should  "  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  tnroughout  the  state  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis ;"  and,  ako, 
that ''  the  arts  and  sciences  shadl  be  promoted  in 
one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning."  The  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1790,  however,  did  not 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
common  schools  which  should  be  free  to  all  the 
children  of  the  commonwealth,  nor,  prior  to 
1830,  was  the  establishment  of  such  a  system 
recognized  by  many  as  a  legitimate  object  of 
state  legislation,  or  even  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
great  public  concern.  The  opinion  which  long 
prevailed  was,  that  this  duty  belonged  exclusive- 
ly to  parents  and  guardians;  and  when  the  legis- 
lature, soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, took  action  on  the  subject,  nothing  more  was 
done  than  to  make  provision  whereby  the  poor 
children  in  every  district  were  to  be  enroUea  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  school  if  they  ¥rished, 
their  tuition  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  funds. 
Laws  of  the  same  import  were  enacted  in  1802, 
1804,and  1809.  That  of  the  last  date  was  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
gratis,"  and  remained  in  force  up  to  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  first  common-school  sjrstem, 
in  1834.  The  new  system  was  called  by  those 
who  disliked  it  the  "  pauper  system,"  as  it  drew 
a  line  of  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  children  in  all  the  schools  being  divided 
into  two  classes  known  as  pay  schdnrs  and 
paupers.  The  whole  number  of  children  who  were 
Drought  into  the  schools,  in  the  year  1833,  the 
last  in  which  these  acts  were  in  force,  was  only 
17,467,  and  the  whole  amount  expended  in  their 
behalf,  ^48,466.25.  Opposition  to  the  pauper 
system  manifested  itself  from  the  beginning;  but  I 
many  years  elapsed  before  the  mends  of  a 
broader  and  better  system,  were  able  to  make 
their  influence  felt  in  the  legislature.  This  in- 
fluence was  increased  in  1818,  when  Phila-  j 
delphia  was  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  pauper  system,  by  the  passage  of  a  special 
act,  which  provided  for  the  education  of  its  { 
children  at  the  public   expense,      lliis  same  , 


act,  with  a  few  changes,  is  still  in  foroe  id 
that  city.    In  1827,  a  number  of  citizens,  re- 
siding in  the  city  and  county  of   Philade^iiik. 
formed  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  edc- 
cation  in  the  state,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  public  schools  ;  and,  after  consideraW 
agitation,  the  measure,  being  strongly  ui]ged  br 
Geoige  Wolf,  then  governor,  was  adopted  by  tt 
legislature,  April  1.,  1834.    The  act  passed  irs^ 
however,  defective,  and  encountered  the  mo^  Ti> 
lent  opposition.    During  the  legislative  aeeaci 
of  1834—5,  thousands  of  petitions  were  pi^ 
sented,  asking  for  the  repeal  of  Hie  law,  and  ftr 
of  the  representatives  had  suffident  connge  to 
defend  it  openly.    Notwithstanding  this,  it  vas 
defended  by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  then  a  repi««n- 
ative  from  Adams  C^ounty,  who,  at  this  critk^ 
moment,  made  one  of  his  most  eloquent  apptak 
in  its  behalf,  and  thus  saved  the  system.  Acooii 
ing  to  the  report  of  James  Findlay,  secretan  d 
the  commonwealth,  and  superintendent  of  ccs- 
mon  schools,  ex  officio,  only  93  districts,  out  d 
900,  accepted  the  ^stem  during  the  fir^t  year  h 
was  in  operation.  The  average  length  of  the  scbu! 
term  at  that  time  was  3|  months ;  the  muDber 
of  schools,  451;  and  the  number  of  pupik  in  &i 
tendance,   19^64.  The  average  salary  pidt- 
teachers  was  not  quite  816  a  month.  Opposition  tu 
the  law  creating  the  83r8tem,  continued  to  m^ 
crease  as  its  def^ts  became  more  apparent  Od^ 
of  the  first  oflSdal  acts  of  Governor  Ritucr,  ia 
1 835,  was  to  appoint  as  secretary  of  the  cxmm^ 
wealth  1  homas  H.  Burrowes,  who,  by  virtw  d 
his  oflSce,  became  superintendent  of  CGsasm 
schools.    lie  remained,  through  his  whole  pubi: 
career,  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  ^stem.  In  1^33. 
a  new   bill  was  presented  **  to  ccHtsolidate  ati 
amend  the  several  acts  in  relation  to  a  system  d 
education  by  common  schools."  in  securiug  tfef 
passage  of  which  both  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Bnr- 
rowes  rendered  valuable  assistance.    The  ace^i 
ance  of  the  new  law  was  made  optional  viii 
each  district,  the  citizens  being  aUowed  to  TWf 
on  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  pubiie 
schools  every  thin!  year.  The  great  work  now  » 
be  done  was  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  aj^ffl 
by  the  people,  and  to  put  it  into  operation,  ^r. 
Burrowes,  the  supermtendent,   undertook  tlig 
work.    He  visited  nearly  all  the  counties  in  tl* 
state,  delivered  addresses,  explained  the  law,  ^ 
pared  the  necessary  forms, — and  succeeded  is 
placing  the  system  upon  a  firm  basis.    His  ffl^ 
cess  was  so  great  that,  in  the  third  and  last  i^ 
port  made  during  his  term  of  office  under  (jorer 
nor  Ritner,  he  was  able  to  present  the  foUowiuf 
statistics  :    accepting  districts,  840  ;  nmnber  d 
schools,  5,269  ;  number  of  teachen,  6,732 :  vm 
ber  of  pupils,  174,733.    The  state  appropriatioa. 
also,  had  reached  the  sum  of  $308,819;  a  tax  hsi 
been  raised  for  the  support  of  schools,  amofln^ 
ing  to  $385,788;  and  the  average  school  tam 
h^  been  extended  to  5}  months. 

Forty  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of  tbe  o^ 
ganization  of  the  state  government  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  common-school  qrstem.  It  must  not 
however,  be  inferred  that,  daring  this  peiicd. 
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there  was  no  legislation  relating  to  education; 
such  as  there  was,  however,  was  generally  in  the 
interest  of  private  schools,  'fhe  policy  of  the 
legislature  seemed  to  be,  to  establish,  first,  acad- 
emies, colleges,  and  universities.  The  whole 
number  of  wstB  passed,  mostly  in  behalf  of  such 
institutions,  was  186 ;  and  the  whole  amount  of 
appropriations,  in  money  or  its  e<juivalent,  be- 
stowed chiefly  on  corporate  bodies,  including 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities,  reached 
nearly  ^300,000.  In  1833,  there  were  2  universi- 
ties, 8  colleges,  and  50  academies,  all  of  which 
had  been  liberally  aided  by  the  state. 

III.  Educfttion  under  the  Consiitidions  ^1838 
and  1873. — In  1838,  a  convention  met  in  Phila- 
delphia to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
On  the  subject  of  education,  it  recommended, 
without  change,  the  provisions  foimd  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1790.     The  common-school  system 
had  now  been  in  operation  several  years,  and 
was  gradually  commending  itself  to  tne  people. 
Important  changes  in  the  law  took  place  from 
time  to  time.    In  1848,  the  people  having  pre- 
viously, in  the  triennial  election,  in  every  part  of 
the  state,  voted  for  the  continuance  of  the  sys- 
tem, an  act  was  passed  extending  it  over  the  en- 
tire state.    At  this  time,  360,000  youths  of  the 
commonwealth    were    enrolled    in    the  public 
schools,  and  taught  about  five  months  in  the  year, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $600,000.     In  1849,  all  the 
laws  relating  to  schools  were  coUected  and  codi- 
fied.   In  January,  1852,  Thomas  H.  Burrowes 
commenced  the  publication  of  an  educational 
journal,  the  title  of  which,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  year,  was   changed    to  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal;  and,  in  1855,  it  became  the  of- 
ficial oi^n  of  the  school  department.     In  1870, 
James  r.  Wickersham,  the  state  superintendent, 
became  its  editor ;  and,  since  that  time,  it  has 
gained  largely  in  influence  and  circulation.    On 
the  28th  of  December,  1852,  a  small  number  of 
prominent  teachers  and  friends  of  education  met 
at  Harrisburg  and  organized  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  which  has  convened  annually  since 
that  time.     In  1854,  a  general  school  law  was 
passed,  which  created  the  office  of  county  super- 
mtendent,  abolished  committees  in  sub-distncts, 
asedgning,  instead,  additional  duties  to  school  di- 
rectors, authorized  the  appointment  of  a  deputy 
state  superintendent,  introduced  uniformity  of 
text-bo<is  into  the  schools  of  each  district,  fixed 
the  minimum  school  term  at  4  mouths,  and 
authorized  boards  of  school  directors  to  levy  a 
special  tax  annually  for  building  purposes.  April 
17.,  1855,  the  Lanca3ter  County  Normal  Insti- 
tute was  opened  in  Millersville  by  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham, who  was  then  superintendent  of  the  above 
named  county.    In  1857,  the  normal  school  act 
was  passed,  also  a  law  separating  the  office  of 
state  superintendent  from  that  of  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  creating,  at  the  same 
time,  the  department  of  common  schools.    The 
county  superintendency,  which  had  just  been  put 
in  operation,  under  the  new  law,  was,  at  this 
time,  so  unpopular,  that,  at  times,  it  seemed  as 
if  its  enemies  would  succeed  in  bringing  about 


its  abolition.  Principally,  however,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  state  superintendent,  Mr.  Hickok, 
the  office  was  retained ;  and  his  administration 
throughout  was  successful  in  the  highest  degree. 
— In  1859,  the  Millersville  Normal  Institute, 
under  the  supervision  and  principalship  of  its 
founder,  was  recognized  by  the  state  authorities 
as  the  first  normal  school  under  the  law.  In 
1867, cities  and  boroughs  of  over  10,000  inhabit- 
ants were  authorized  to  elect  superintendents ; 
teachers*  institutes  were  legalized  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  state,  and  authority  was  given 
to  the  state  superintendent  to  issue  a  high  grade 
of  certificate,  ^led  the  permanent  certificate^  to 
teachers  possessing  superior  qualifications. 

Article  x.  of  the  constitution  of  1873  de- 
clares that  the  general  assembly  shall  provide  an 
efficient  system  of  common  schools,  for  all  chil- 
dren above  six  years  of  age,  and  shall  appropriate 
each  year  at  least  31 ,000,000  for  its  support.  It 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  of  this  money  for  the 
support  of  sectarian  schools,  and  provides  that 
"  women  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  man- 
agement under  the  school  laws  of  this  state".  It 
changes  the  title  Superintendent  of  Common. 
Schc^  to  Superintendent  (f  Public  Instruction, 
and  makes  the  term  of  tnat  office  four  years. 

llie  foUowing  table  gives  the  leading  items 
of  schools  statistics  for  1866  and  1876,  thus 
showing,  in  part,  the  progress  of  the  common- 
school  system  during  the  l^t  ten  years : 


1866 

1876 

Number  of  districts 

**         "  schools 

**        "  graded  schools. 
**         **  pupils 

1,863 
13,U6 
2,800 
789.389 
$2,748,795.08 
725,0O0.OC 
4,195,258.67 
356,000.00 

2,103 

17,497 

6,957 

902,345 

Cost  of  tuition 

$4,856,888.91 

"    **  school-houses 

Total  cost  of  system 

State  appropriation 

1,735,148.87 
9,163,928.68 
1,000,000.00 

The  state  superintendents  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  James  Findlay,  1835 — 6;  T.  H.  Burrowes, 
1836—8  ;  F.  R.  Shunk,  1839—41 ;  A.  V.  Par- 
sons, 1841—2;  Charles  McClure,  1843—5; 
Jesse  Miller,  1846—8  ;  Townsend  Haines,  1849 
—50 ;  A.  L.  Russell,  1851—2  ;  F.  W.  Hughes, 
1853—4 ;  C.  A.  Black,  1854—5 :  A.  G.  Curtin, 
1856 — 7.  The  persons  above  named  filled  the 
office  of  superintendent,  by  virtue  of  holding 
the  office  of  secretaiy  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  June,  1857,  the  Department  of  Common 
Schools  was  organized;  and,  since  that  time,  the 
following  named  persons  have  been  conmiis- 
sioned  as  superintendent :  H.  C.  Hickok,  1858 
—60 ;  T.  H.  Burrowes,  1860—63;  C.  R.  Cobum, 
1863—6 ;  J.  P.  Wickersham,  from  1866  to  the 
present  time  (1877). 

School  Si/stem,— The  educational  interests  of 
the  state  are  intrusted  to  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  is  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  commonwealth,  and  confirmed  hj 
the  senate.  His  term  of  office  is  4  years.  His 
duties  are  to  decide  all  controversies  between 
school  officers ;  to  give  advice  and  explanation 
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relative  to  the  common-flchool  law,  the  duties  of 
school  officers,  and  *the  rights  and  duties  of 
parents,  guardians,  teachers,  and  pupils ;  to  sign 
all  orders  on  the  state  treasurer  for  the  payment 
of  the  state  appropriation  to  the  several  districts, 
and  for  salaries  of  county  superintendents ;  to 
prepare  blank  forms  for  the  use  of  school  officers 
and  the  department  of  public  instruction ;  to 
commission  county,  city,  and  borough  superin- 
tendents ;  to  appoint  trustees  for  normal  schools, 
and  committees  to  examine  annually  the  grad- 
uating classes  of  the  state  normal  schools ;  to  fill 
all  vacancies  among  county  superintendents ;  and 
to  make  an  anniml  report  to  the  governor  and 
the  state  l^ialature.— The  school  directors  of 
each  county  meet  in  convention  at  the  county 
seat,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  every  third 
year,  and  elect  a  county  auperintendent  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  ani  fix  his  salary  for  the 
same  time.  He  must  be  a  legal  resident  of  the 
county ;  and  must  have  one  of  the  following 
documents :  a  diploma  from  a  college,  a  diploma 
from  a  state  normal  school,  a  professional  or 
permanent  ceriificaiej  or  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency from  the  state  superintendent.  He 
must,  also,  have  skill  and  experience  in  teach- 
ing.— The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent 
are,  to  examine  teachers  and  give  certificates, 
setting  forth  the  qualifications  of  applicants ;  to 
visit  me  schools  as  often  as  possible,  and  give 
instruction  in  teaching  and  scnool  government ; 
to  see  that  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, gec^raphy,  and  grammar  are  taugnt  in  all 
the  schools ;  to  hold  annually  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute which  must  remain  in  session  5  days ;  to 
annul  certificates  of  teachers  for  incompetency, 
cruelty,  negligence,  or  immorality ;  to  examine, 
affirm,  and  forward  to  the  state  department  the 
annual  reports  of  the  several  boards ;  and  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  state  superintendent. 
Cities  and  boroughs  having  not  less  than  7,000 
inhabitants,  may  elect  superintendents  of  their 
own.  The  duties  and  powers  of  such  officers 
are  similar  to  those  of  county  superintendents. 
The  state  is  divided  into  school-districts  ;  each 
township,  borough,  and  city  constituting  one 
district.  School  directors,  generally  six  in  nimi- 
ber,  are  elected  in  each  district  by  the  people 
for  a  term  of  3  years,  and  constitute  the  distnct 
school  board.  The  officers  of  each  of  these  boards 
area  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  president  to  issue  warrants  for 
the  collection  of  taxes ;  to  sign  all  orders,  deeds, 
and  contracts ;  to  attest  by  oath  or  affirmation 
the  correctness  of  the  annual  statement  of  ex- 
penses, liabilities,  etc.,  which  must  be  presented 
to,  and  accepted  by,  the  department  of  public 
instruction  before  a  warrant  for  the  annual  state 
appropriation  is  issued.  The  duties  of  the  secre- 
taiy  are  to  keep  minutes  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  board ;  to  prepare  duplicates  for  the  tax 
collector;  to  prepare  and  forward  the  annual 
district  report  and  certificate  ;  to  examine  and 
approve  monthly  reports  of  teachers;  and  to  keep 
in  charge  all  valuable  papers.  The  treasurer 
receives  all  moneys,  disburses  the  school  moneys  | 


on  proper  orders;  and  settles  hisacoouDtBis- 
nually  with  the  board  and  auditors.  The  scbod 
boards  must  organize  each  year  within  ten  da;» 
after  the  first  Monday  in  June.  Iheir  dntie& 
are  to  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  sdKdg; 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  board ;  to^levy  a  tax  for 
school  and  building  purposes ;  to  select  sites  for. 
and  erect,  school  houses ;  to  fix  the  length  of  tb 
school  term ;  to  appoint  teachers  and  fix  sakiiss: 
to  grade  schools  wnen  necessary ;  to  direct  whit 
branches  shall  he  taught ;  to  decide  what  t^- 
books  shall  be  used  ;  and  to  visit  the  schools  ss 
least  once  a  month.  These  boards,  also,  may  dir 
miss  teachers  for  cruelty,  negligence,  incompe- 
tency, or  immorality.  They  pay  all  expenaes V 
order  on  the  treasurer,  and  publish  annoallj  & 
statement  setting  forth  the  receipts  and  expeiid- 
itures  of  the  district.  The  school  revenue  i& 
derived  from  the  following  sources :  (1)  aetata 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  to  be 
annually  distributed  among  the  several  distiids 
upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  taxable  dim^ 

i2)  a  school  tax  not  to  exceed  13  mills  od  tad 
[ollar  of  the  assessed  valuation,  to  be  levied  aod 
collected  annually,  to  pay  teachers'  salaries  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  the  schools ;  (3)  a 
^'building  tax"  to  be  levied  and  collected  anniuDj. 
if  the  school  board  deem  it  necessary,  but  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  levied  for  school  purpoKs. 
This  tax  is  used  in  paying  for  sites  for  adiocl- 
houses,  and  the  erection  and  repairs  of  »kid 
buildings.  The  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the 
common  schools,  not  being  strictly  desigoated 
by  law,  have  been  left,  by  the  interpretation  d 
the  state  superintendent,  to  the  discreti<ni  of  the 
local  boards,  who  are  governed  in  their  dedsiofi 
by  the  wants  of  their  districts.  These  boank 
also,  may  establish  separate  schools  for  colored 
children,  whenever  they  can  be  bo  located  as  to 
accommodate  20  or  more  pupils.  The  sdiod 
age  is  from  6  to  21  years ;  the  school  jear, 
5  months  of  22  days  each. 

Educational  ConcUtion.  —  The  number  d 
school  districts  in  the  state  is  2,103  ;  the  Dim- 
ber  of  schools,  17,497,  of  which  5,957  are  graded 
The  school  revenue,  exclusive  of  928,000  tat  not- 
mal  schools,  for  the  year  ending  June  1.,  18T6, 
was  as  follows : 

From  local  tax $8,659,738.67 

"     state  appropriation...     972,000.00 

Total. $9.631,738il 

The  expenditures  for  oommon-echoolpmpoees 

were  as  f  wlows : 

For  tuitioii $4,866,888,91 

For  bnilding,  purchasing,  and 

renting  scnool-honses.. . . .  1,735,148,87 
For  fuel,  contingencies,  etc.  2,471,890.90 

Total. $9,063,918.65 

The  principal  items  of  school  staHsUa  for 
1876  are  as  follows : 
Number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools.  902,Ji5 

Average  daily  attendance 678,7^ 

Number  of  teachers. 20,1^ 

Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers. t^-i] 

"  «  ««        "female    **       I30-<J 

Estimated  value  of  school  property 426,265,925.2^ 
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Normal  Instruction. — ^The  normal  school  law, 
•enacted  in  1857,  divides  the  state  into  12  dis- 
tricts, allowing  one  normal  school  in  each.  Nine 
have  already  l^en  organized,  and  are  in  operation 
under  this  act.    Philadelphia  has  a  girls  normal 
school,  which  was  opened  in  1848.    The  whole 
number  of  students  who  attended  the  state  nor- 
mal schools  during  1875,  was  3,724;  the  number 
of  graduates,  191 ;  the  number  of  professors  and 
teachers,  1 14;  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libra- 
ries, 13,000  ;  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
8940,000;  the  whole  amount  appropriated  to  all 
the  schools,  $350,000.    The  entire  income  from 
•all  sources  during  the  same  time  was  $357,996.91 ; 
total  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  $350,173.83. 
Teacners*    Insiiiutes, — In    1867,  a  law  was 
passed  requiring  a  teachers'  institute  to  be  held 
once  a  year  in  each  county,  to  continue  in  ses- 
sion 5  days.    To  defray  the  expenses,  superin- 
tendents are  entitled  to  draw  from  the  county 
treasuiy  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  $200. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  in  1C75,  was  13,523; 
the  number  of  school  directors,  1312  ;  the  num- 
ber of  instructors  and  lecturers,  435 ;  the  whole 
amount  expended  was  $21,160.54. 

Secojidary  Instrudifm. — The  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  state  in  whidi  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  was  given  in  1875,  was  1,601. 
Besides  these,  there  were  88  academies  and  sem- 
inaries, that  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, and  also  7  preparatory  schools,  and  10 
business  colleges. 

Superior  In8trucium4 — ^The  following  is  a  list 
3f  colleges  and  universities  in  the  state : 

[The  names  of  those  for  females  exclusively  are  print- 
ed in  italics ;  those  for  both  sexes,  in  Small  Caps.] 


NAME 


LLLBOHKVT  Ck)LlJI08.. 

iUeniownFemaleCoU. . 
[>icki]isoii  Colloge .... 
franklin  and  Marshall 

Ck>llege 

laverf  ord  College .... 
'rving  femcUe  College. . 
!jafayetta College..  .. 

'jA  Salle  College 

;«elMuion  Valley  Coll . . 
ijehigh  University. . . . 
jincoln  University. . . 
dercersbiirg  College. 

fOMONOAHSLA  COLL. . 

fahlenberg  College. . 

f  EW  CAflTTLE  COLLEOS. 
'ALATIKATB  COLLBQX. 

Pennsylvania  College. 
^lenn.  Femcde  College., 
^'enn.  Female  College. . 
'enn.  Military  Acad. . 
^Usburgh  Female  Coll. 
t.  Francis  College. . . 
t.  Joseph's  College.. . 
t.  Vincent's  College.. 

WABTHMOBE  COLLEGE 

'hiel  College 

^NTV.  AT  LEWISBUBO  . . 

'nlversity  of  Penn.. . 

nintis  College 

lllanova  College 

Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College 

Taynesbarg  College. 
Western  Univ.of  Penn. 

rKSTMINSTBB  COLL... 

i^ilBonrCoUege.... <,..,, 


Location 


Meadville 
Allentown 
Carlisle 

Lancaster 

HaverfordCoU. 

Mecbanicsburg 

Easton 

Philadelphia 

Annville 

So.  Bethlehem 

Chester  Co. 

Mercersburg 

Jefferson 

Allentown 

New  Castle 

Myerstown 

Gettysburg 

Coll^eylUs 

Pittsburgh 

Chester 

Pittsburgh 

Loretto 

Philadelphia. 

Latrobe 

Swarthmore 

Oreeneville 

Lewisburg 

Philadelphia 

Freeland 

Villanova 

Washington 

WaynesDurg 

Pittsburgh 

NewWIlmingt'n 

Chambersburg 


Uate 
of 

char- 
ter 


1817 
1867 
1783 

1863 
1833 
1857 
1826 
1963 
1867 
1866 
1864 
1865 
1867 
1867 
1875 
1868 
1832 
1853 
1860 
1862 
1854 
1844 
1852 
1870 
1864 
1870 
1846 
1756 
1869 
1848 

1802 
1860 
1819 
1862 
1869 


Denomi> 
nation 

M.  Epis. 
Bef. 
H.  Epis. 

Ref.  (Ger.) 

Friends 

Non-sect. 

Presb. 

B  C. 

Un.Breth. 

Pr.  Epis. 

Presb. 

Bef. 

Bap. 

L;ith. 

Non-sect. 

Ref. 

Ev.  Luth. 

Non-sect. 

Non-sect. 

Non-sect. 

M.  Epis. 

B  C. 

B.  C. 

B.C. 

Friends 

Ev.  Luth. 

Bap. 

Non-sect. 

Bef. 

B.C. 

Presb. 
Cu.  Presb. 
Non-sect. 
Un.Presb.' 
PreSb.  • 


For  further  infoitbation  in  regald  to  thesb  in- 
stitutions, see  the  respective'titles,  in  other  parts 
of  this  work. 

Professional  mid  Scientific  Instruction. — 
Many  of  the  institutions  enumerated  under  the 
head  of  superior  instruction  have  special  depart- 
ments in  which  professiona]  or  scientific  instruc- 
tion is  given.  The  principal  schools  of  each  class 
are  enumerated  in  the  following  tables: 

Medical  Schools. 


Hahnemann  Med.  Col- 

lege  of  Philadelphia. 

Jefferson  Med.  College 

Penn.  Coll.  of  Dental 

Phila.  College  of  Phar- 
macy.  

Phila.  Dental  College. 

Woman's  Med.CoUege 
of  Pennsylvania 


Location 

Date  of 
charter 

No.  ol  1 

instruct-| 

ors     H 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

1848 
1825 

13 
17 

Philadelphia 

1856 

20 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

1822 
1868 

8 
21 

Philadelphia 

1850 

14 

Ot> 

M 


140 
600 

90 

316 
106 

75 


Schools  of  Science. 

NAME. 

Location 

Date  of 
charter 

iNO.  Of 

instruct- 

Frauklin  InstHute... . 
Polytechnic  College  of 

the  State  of  Penn.... 
Penn.  State  College.  . 
Wagner  Free  Institute 

ofScieooe 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 
State  College 

Philadelphia 

1824 

1854 
1855 

11 
7 

144 
(  300 
{  to 
(1200 

Theological  Schools. 


__^ — '  ■  — 

NAME. 

Location 

Date  of 
charter 

Denomina- 
tion 

Augustinian  College. . 

of  Villanova 

ViUanova 

1848 

B.O. 

Crozer  Theological 

Seminary 

Upland 

1867 

Bap. 

Div.  School  of  Prot. 

Epis.  Church 

PhlladelphU 

1862 

Prot.  Epis. 

Moravian  College  and 

Theol.  Seminary 

Bethlehem 

1864 

Moravian 

Meadville  Theological 

School 

Meadville 
Selin's  Grove 

1846 
1858 

TTnitarian 

Missionary  Institute. . 
St.Michael's  Seminary 

Evan.  Luth. 

Pittsburgh 

1845 

B.  C. 

St. Vincent's  Seminary 

Philadelphia 

B.  C. 

Theol.  Seminary  of  St. 

Chas.  Borromeo 

Lower  Merion 

1838 

B.C. 

Theol.  Seminary  of  the 

Bef.  Church 

Lancaster 

1831 

Bet 

TbeoLSeminary  of  Ev. 

Luth.  Church 

Gettysburg 

1827 

Evan.  Luth. 

Theol. Seminary  of  Ev. 

' 

Luth.  Church 

Philadelphia 

Evan.  Luth. 

Theol.  Seminary    of 

Tin.  Presb.  Chnrch. . . 

Allegheny 

1830 

Un.  Presb. 

Western  Thecd.  Sem. 

* 

of  Presb.  Church... . 

Allegheny 

1844 

Presb. 

Special  Instruction. — ^The  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  foimded  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1821.    llie  minimum  age  for 
admiasion  is  10  years.  It  combines  with  a  course . 
of  elementary  instruction  in    common  school, 
branches,  special  instruction  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, principally  shoe-making  and  tailoring.  The 
number  of  instructors,  in   1875,  was  17 ;  the 
number  of  pupils,  338.    The  number  of  gradu-^ 
ates,  since  the  organization  of  the  instituti<^,  is 
I^66i    Thejse  is.  a  day  school  lor  (teaf-mut^s  at 
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Pit^borgh,  which  was  founded  in  1869,  as  a  part 
of  the  school  eysteni  of  that  city,  and  is  supported 
partially  by  a  small  appropriation  from  tne  city 
school  rand.  The  PennsyWania  Institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Philadelphia,  was 
founded  in  1833,  as  a  private  institution,  but  has 
been  for  some  time  in  receipt  of  a  state  appro- 
nrii^ion.  which,  in  1875,  amounted  to  $39,000. 
It  gives  instruction  in  music  and  common-school 
branches,  and  special  instruction  in  a  hrf^  num- 
ber of  mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits.    The 
number  of  instructors  and  employ^  in  1876, 
was  63  ;  the  number  of  pupils,  207.    Since  its 
foundation,  885  pupils  have  oeen  admitted.  The 
Pennsylvania  IVaining  Hchool  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children  was  established,  in  1853,  at  Media.   In 
1875,  the  number  of  instructors  and  employes 
was  60 ;  the  number  of  pupils,  225.    Of  372 
children  admitted  since  1864,  about  247  have 
been  dismissed  in  an  improved,  and  49  in  a  self- 
sui^rting,  condition.     The  three  institutions 
above  mentioned  are  open  to  inmates  from  the 
two  acyoining  states.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 
Girard  College  was  established,  m  1848,  for  the 
benefit  of  wmte  male  cnrphans  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.   The  course  of  study  covers  horn  8  to  9 
years,  and  includes  common-school  branches,  and 
such  additional  studies  as  fit  for  progress  in  prac- 
tical or  business  life. .  The  Educatioi^  Home  for 
Boys,  and  the  Lincoln  Institution,  both  in  Phila- 
delphia, are  intended  principally  for  orphans ;  the 
latter,  for  those  of  soldiers  especially,  though 
others  are  admitted.    Elementary  instruction  is 
^ven  in  both.  The  Aim  well  School  Association, 
m  Philadelphia,  was  incorporated  in   1859,  its 
otynn  being  traced  to  the  efforts  of  Anne  Parish, 
a  Friend,  who  resided  in  Philadelphia  in  1796. 
The  association  formed  by  her  numbered  at  first 
only  tJuree  members,  but,  in  1799,  had  increased 
to  eighteen.  Their  object  was  to  teach  poor  cirls 
the  common  English  branches  and  sewing.    The 
association  now   numbers  119  members.      In- 
struction of  an  elementary  grade,  or  in  special 
branches,  is  also  given   in  2  reform  schools,  and 
more  than   30   orphan   homes  and   industrial 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

PEKNSYLVAJfIA,  University  of,  in 
Philadelphia,  comprises  four  departments :  the  de- 
partment oi  arts,  the  Towne  scientific  school,  the 
department  of  medicine,  and  the  department  of 
law.  It  grew  out  of  a  charitable  school  established 
by  subsCTiption  in  1745,  became  an  academy  in 
1749,  and  was  chartered,  in  1755,  as  The  Colle^, 
Academy,  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  created  a  university  in  1779;  and,  in  1791, 
tiie  present  organization  was  established.  The  med- 
ical department  dates  from  1765,  and  the  law  de- 
partment from  1789.  In  1865,an  Auxiliary  Facuhy 
of  Medicine  was  constituted,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  the  ordinary  course  of  medical  in- 
struction by  lectures  given  during  the  spring 
months  on  certain  collateral  branches  of  science. 
The  university  buildings,  situated  in  the  portion 
of  the  city  known  as  West  Philadelphia,  are  new, 
and  comprise  a  hall  for  the  departments  of  arts, 
soienoe,  and  law,  the  medical  hall,  and  the  uni< 


versify  hospitaL  The  institution  has  extenre 
chemical  and  j^ysical  apparatus,  cabinets  d  h- 
sils  and  minerals,  and  valuable  medical  cabins 
The  libraries  contain  about  20,000  vdomes.  Tk 
endowment  amounts  to  about  $l,OOO/K)0,  d 
which  only  one  half  is,  at  present,  productm. 
The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  departments  ol  artiui 
science  is  8150  a  year.  The  regular  ooune  in  tb 
department  of  arts,  comprising  we  usual  ooAegisc 
branches,  is  four  years.  The  regular  coonesk 
the  scientific  school,  each  of  K>ur  jeBa,m: 
(1)  analytical  and  applied  chemistiy  and  min- 
eralogy; (2)  geology  and  mining;  (3)  dfil  ^ 
^neenng;  (4)  memanical  engineering;  (5)  dnv 
ing  and  arcnitecture;  (6)  genial  oouiae.  Vm 
is  also  a  post-graduate  course.  In  1875—6.  tb? 
number  of  professors  was  as  follows :  Seft»im: 
of  arts,  13;  science,  14;  medicine,  7;  medibe 
(auxiliary  facul^),  5;  ho^ital  12;  law,  5;  totil 
deducting  repetitions,  43,  besides  whk^  th» 
were  5  fecturers  and  other  instructors.  Tb^ 
were  857  students;  namelv,  arts,  114;  8deiioe,l>' 
medicine,  415;  medicine  (auxiliary),  110;  ]av,  91 
The  charity  schools  connected  with  the  umreissj 
(one  for  boys  and  one  for  giris)  affording  inarKs 
tion  in  the  English  branches,  had  three  tetcbss 
and  136  pupik.  Charles  J.  StiUe,  LL  l),  i 
(1876),  the  provost  of  the  university. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLUBQB,  at  Gt^ 
buig,  Pa.,  founded  in  1832,  is  under  Latlisis 
.  control  It  ^w  out  of  the  Qettysbuig  Gjmst 
sium,  an  institution  that  had  been  estaUished  ks 
the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  Lutliefia 
ministry.  It  is  support^  hv  tuition  fees  and  tb 
income  of  an  endowment  of  $140,000.  Ik  eoi- 
1^  has  an  astat>nomical  observatonr,  cbemid 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  a  chemical  labontor. 
and  a  botanical  and  a  mineralogical  cabinet  Tk 
libraries  contain  1 9 ,550  volumes.  There  is  a  cbr 
sical  and  a  special  scientific  course,  and  a  preptf" 
atory  department.  The  cost  of  tuition,  in  ^ 
college,  is  350  a  year ;  in  the  preparatory  de- 
ment, $39.  In  1874—5,  there  were  12  instraden 
and  152  students  (83  ooUegiate  and  69  pRftt" 
atory).  The  presidents  have  been  as  follows:  tb 
Rev.  Charles  Philip  Krauth,  D  J).,  1834-50:  & 
Rev.  Hennr  Lewis  Haugher,  D.  D,,  1 850—68;  aad 
the  Rev.  Milton  Valentine,  D.D.,  the  present  is- 
cumbent  (1876),  iwpointed  in  1868. 

PBNNS  YLVANIA  MILITABY  AGAB- 
BMY,  at  Chester,  Pa.,  was  founded  in  l^- 
and  is  designed  for  resident  cadets  only.  It  bi 
commodious  buildings  situated  on  an  ekrateii 
site,  the  grounds  comprising  25  acres,  in  |)tft 
tastefully  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  tn»  ^ 
has  astronomical,  chemical,  mathematical,  td 
physical  apparatus,  and  a  libnuy  of  I3ff 
volumes.  Hie  cost  of  tuition,  board,  etc  s 
$550  a  year,  with  music  extra.  The  couittf  d 
instruction  are  the  English  (2  yrs.),  ooQegise 

f preparatory,  scientific  (4  yrs.),  civil  eDgineoii? 
4  yrs.),  chemical  and  mining  en^tneenng  (^ 
1  yr.),  designed  forgraduates  in  civil  engiDeenze 
and  collegiate  or  d^eical  {A  yrs.).  The  d^ 
conferred  are  S.  B.,  C.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  M.  E^ioii 
B.    Military  instruction,  theoretical  and  ja&r 
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!al,  is  given.  The  former  is  optional ;  the  latter 
B  required  of  all,  and  consists  of  drills  in  in- 
antiy  and  artillery  tactics  etc.  In  1876 — 7, 
here  were  10  instructors  and  126  students 
scientific  course,  113;  English  course,  13).  The 
lumber  of  graduates  (all  C.  E.),  including  those 
if  1876,  is  76.  Col.  Theodore  Hyatt,  M.  A.,  is 
1876)  the  president. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  The  Western  Uni- 
versity of,  at  Pittsbuii^h,  Fa.,  was  founded 
d  1819.  It  is  undenominational,  and  is  sup- 
orted  by  tuition  fees,  ranging  from  $72  to  SlOO 

year,   and  the  income  of  an  endowment  of 
1275,000.    It  has  a  well-equipped  astronomical 
bservatory    (situated    in    Allegheny),  a  cab- 
let containing  over  10,000  choice  specimens  in 
eology,  conchology,  mineralogy,    and  zoology, 
Ktensive  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
od  libraries  containing  about  6,000  volumes, 
'he  university  has  a  coUegiate  department,  with 
classical  course  of  4  years,  two  scientific  courses 
f  3  years  each,  and  two  engineering  courses 
;ivil  and  mechanical)  of  4  years  each,  leading 
jspectively  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  Ph.  B.  or  8. 
:.,  and,  C.  E.  or  M.  E.,  besides,  a  preparatoir 
3partment,  with   a   classical    and  an  English 
)ur8e  of  3  years  each.    In  1875 — 6,  there  were 
3  instructors  and  272  students,  of  whom  186 
ere  preparatory  and  86  colle^ate  (29  unclas- 
fied,  11  engineering,  28  scientific,  and  18  Clas- 
cal).   The  present  chancellor  is  (1876)  QoDrge 
roods,  LXi.  D.,  appointed  in  1858. 
PENSIONS,  Teachers'.    The  justice  and 
cpediency  of  granting  pensions  to  teachers  of 
iblic  elementary  schools,  on  retiring  after  a 
ng  and  faithful  service,  have  frequently  been 
^^d ;  and,  with  others,  the  following  arguments 
kve  been  advanced  in  support  of  such  a  meas- 
•e :    (1)    The  office  of  elementary  teacher  re- 
lires  an  amount  of  bodily  and  mental  vigor, 
itience,  tact,  and  elasticity  of  spirit,  rarely  met 
ith  in  any  one  who  has  spent  twenty  or  thirty 
ars  in  a  harassing  profession ;  (2)  the  salaries 
ceived  by  such  teacners  afford  them  no  suffi- 
snt  margin  by  means  of  which  to  make  ade- 
late  provision  for  old  ace;    (3)  there  is  no 
ospect  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  will  bcf  in- 
cased to  any  great  extent  in  the  future  ;  since, 
'  means  of  normal  and  training  schools,  the 
pply  of  teachers  is  generally  greater  than  the 
mand;  (4)  since,  uierefore,  teachers  cannot 
emselves  make  due  provision  for  old  age.  the 
vemment  employing  them  should  do  so ;  be- 
use,  if  it  does  not,  the  service  will  suffer  by 
3  retention  of  aged  and  worn-out  teachers 
yond  the  period  of  superannuation.    In  view 
these  facts,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
tion,  in  England,  bv  a  minute  dated  Dec.  21., 
46,  enacted  the  following :  "  That  a  retiring 
nsion  maybe  sranted  l^  the  Committee  of 
luncil  to  any  school-master  or  school-mistress 
lo  shall  be  rendered  incapable,  by  age  or  in- 
mity,  of  continuing  to  teadi  a  school  efficient- 
;   provided  that  no  such  pension  shall  be 
inted  to  any  school-master  or  school-mistress 
lO  shall  not  have  conducted  a  normal  or  ele- 


mentary school  for  fifteen  years,  during  seven,- 
at  least,  of  which  such  school  shall  have  been 
under  inspection.''    This  minute  was  afterward 
modified,  and  the  amount  to  be  annuaUy  ex*, 
pended  in  pensions  was  limited,  Aug.  6.,  1851, 
to  £6,500;    but,  subsequently,  even  this  was 
ignored.     Englidi    teacners  and  their  friends 
have,  however,  claimed  that  the   government 
having  held  out  the  inducement  to  persons  to 
enter  upon  and  continue  in  the  service  as  teach- 
ers, is  moraUy  bound  to  grant  the  pensions  thus 
virtuaUypromised.    In  1872,  a  select  committee, 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  con-; 
sider  the  matter,  reported  against  the  teachers' 
claims;  but  the  code  of  1876  permits  the  payment 
of  pensions. — In  1876,  a  law  permitting  such 
pensions  passed  the  assembly,  m  the  state  of 
New  York,  but  failed  in  the  senate. — In  Prus- 
sia, teachers  of  public  schools,  being  regarded 
as  state  officers,  are  entitled  to  pensions.    Every 
teacher,  however,  is  required  to  make  an  anniuu 
contribution  to  the  pension  fund  (from  1  to  2 
per  cent  of  his  annual  salary),  and  has  also  to 
pay  into  the  same  one-half  of  his  first  years 
salaiy.    Special  funds  have  been  established,  by 
private  munificence,  in  connection  with  many  of 
the  schools,  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  teachers.    The  Pestahzn- 
verein  of  Germany  is  a  society  one  of  the  spe- 
cial objects  of  wmch  is  to  aid  superannuated 
teachers. — ^In  France,  the  pensions  of  school- 
teachers and  their  widows  are  regulated  by  the 
law  of  June  9.,  1853.    All  the  pensions  are 
entered  in  the  grand  book  of  the  public  debt. 
In  aid  of  the  pension  fund,  contributions  are 
made  from  the  following  sources :  (1)  a  deduc- 
tion of  5  per  cent  of  the  regular  salary ;  (2)  one- 
twelfth  oi  the  first  year's  siSary,  and  of  every  in- 
crease of  salary ;  (3)  all  deductions  made  in  con- 
sequence of  absence,  and  all  fines  imposed  upon 
teachers.    A  teacher  begins  to  be  entitled  to  a 
pension  when  he  is  60  years  of  age,  or  after  hav- 
ing been  in  office  30  years.    The  amount  of  the 
pension  is  based  upon  the  average  of  the  incomes, 
subject  to  the  above  deductions,  received  during 
the  last  six  years  of  service.    (For  a  full  account 
of  French  legislation  on  this  subject,  see  GRfiABD, 
La  L4gislaiion  de  Vtnstruciion  Primairef  vol. 
m.)  —  In  Servia,  in   1875,  regulations  were 
adopted  granting  to  teachers  who  resigned  after 
ten  years^  service,  40  per  cent  of  the  salary  pre- 
viously received,  and  2  per  cent  more  for  every 
additional  year's  service,   for  35  years,    after 
which  the  teacher,  of  whatever  grade,  is  entitled 
to  his  full  salary  as  a  pension. 

PERCEPTION,  or  Perceptive  Faculties. 
See  Intellectual  Education. 

PBBSIA.  a  country  of  western  Asia,  having 
an  area  of  about  638,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  5,000,000,  nearly  all  of  vrliom 
are  Mohammedans. 

I.  Andeni  Persia,  —  Among  the  Indo^er- 
manic  tribes  west  of  India,  the  Bactrians  were 
the  first  to  attain  any  considerable  culture. 
They  were,  however,  soon  reduced  in  impor- 
tance by  the  nei^^iboring  and  kindred  nation, 
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the  Medd0,  and  sabBequentiy  still  more  by  the 
Persiaias,  who  in  the  6th  century  B.  C,  under 
Cyrus  the  Great,  overran  a  lai^  part  of  west- 
em  Asia.  While  China  had  its  family  educa- 
tion, and  India  that  of  caste,  education  in  Per- 
s&BL  was  decidedly  a  national  institution.  There, 
lis  in  India,  the  people  were  divided  into  sev- 
^anl  distinct  castes;  but  the  separating  line 
was  not  strictly  drawn;  and,  before  the  king,  all 
were  equaL  The  state,  as  represented  by  the 
kin^,  was  the  highest  object  of  veneration;  and 
all  mterests,  whether  of  caste,  of  the  family,  or 
of  children,  were  subordinated  to  it.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  people  was  like  their  Ufe.  In 
Persia,  the  child  was  bom  and  educated  for 
the  state ;  and,  for  that  reason,  we  see  here,  for 
the  first  time,  physical  combined  with  mental 
education.  The  national  education  of  the  Per- 
sians comprised  the  first  twentv-four  years  of 
Gfe.  Very  little  was  done  for  the  education  of 
girls,  since  they  occupied,  as  amon^  most  of  the 
oriental  nations,  an  inferior  position.  Boys  re- 
mained, up  to  their  7th  year,  with  the  women; 
but  after  that,  the  national  education  began.  In 
all  the  lar^r  towns,  there  were  public  educa- 
tional institutions  in  which  the  boys  lived  to- 
gether. These  schools  were  open  to  every  one, 
as  any  Persian  could  legally  occupy  the  highest 
offices.  In  their  school,  mey  were  instracted 
to  practice  tmth,  justice,  and  self-command,  and 
were  trained  in  riding,  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  other  weapons.  Readinff  and  writing 
were  also  taiu^ht,  but  in  a  limited  degree.  On  the 
completion  of  his  1 5th  year,  the  boy  was  regarded 
as  entering  upon  the  age  of  a  young  man.  The 
bond  connecting  the  parents  and  the  children  was 
now  dissolved ;  for  toe  younc  man,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  must  prepare liimself ,  by  suitable 
physical  exercises,  for  tne  chase  and  for  war. 
On  completing  his  25th  year,  the  vouth  became  a 
man  and  a  citizen.  He  accepted  uie  duties  which 
he  had  to  perform  up  to  his  50th  year,  after  which 
he  was  obliged  to  care  for  the  genersJ  welfare  by 
supervising  or  conducting  the  education  of  the 
boys.  Persian  education  was,  on  the  whole,  an 
effort  to  impart  moral  and  physical  perfection. 
School  instruction  seems  to  have  been  neglected, 
probably  because  the  state  needed,  at  fiiit,  only 
moral  and  physical  excellence  in  its  citizens ;  for 
when  the  I'ersians  had  become  a  great  nation, 
they  regarded  the  preparation  for  citizenship  as 
the  grand  object  of  education ;  and,  if  in  this 
they  partly  lost  sight  of  the  individual,  they, 
lor  the  first  time  in  history,  recognized  educa- 
tion as  a  matter  of  public  concern — ^a  duty  of 
the  state.  This  principle  was,  however,  not  fully 
carried  out ;  for  the  lemale  sex  were  almost  en- 
tirely excluded  from  public  education,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  had  no  time  for  it,  be- 
ing forced  to  work  m  order  to  support  the  king 
and  his  servants,  or  to  expose  their  lives  in  war. 
Xenophon  tells  us  that,  besides  the  general  edu- 
cation, there  was  a  particular  education  for 
the  h^her  dasses.  In  the  dialogue  Alcibiades 
(which  is  ascribed  to  Plato),  the  education  of 
the  kings  is  described  as  follows :  ''At  the  com- 


pletion of  his  7th  year,  Hhe  hoy  leana  to  lide 
and  to  hunt;  and,  in  his  I4th  year,  he  is  faaaded 
over  to  the  so-called  royal  preceptors.  These  se 
four  noble  Persians,  selected  for  their  viitaei, 
and  known  as  the  wisest,  the  most  just,  tiie  wai 
temperate,  and  the  bravest  of  men.** 

it  Modem  Persia. — Acoofrding  to  tiie  is- 
stitutions  of  modem  Persia,  the  boy,  in  his  6& 
year,  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  prirmte  teacfaer 
or  LB  sent  to  school    It  was  formerly  oonskkni 
unnecessary  to  educate  girls;  but,  at  tbe  pRsett 
time,  in  Persia,  female  raucation  is  steadi^^  past 
in^  ground.    For  the  poorer  clasBes,  ihae  ut 
mix«i  sdKX)ls,  in  which  instraction  is  givefi  fer 
a  certain  small  compensation;  bat  all  scmook  sr 
private  institutions,  and  any  man  able  to  viiie 
may  open  a  school.    As  soon  as  the  cfailiiira 
possess  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  and  ce 
spell  with  some  facility,  the  Koran  is  taken  i^x 
which  is  read  by  Uie  t^aicher  with  an  Arabic  ^ 
cent,  and  is  repeated  and  learned  by  bent  K 
the  children,  without  being  translated  or  unds- 
stood  by  them.     At  the  same  limey  tbe  most  jst 
portant  and  most  difficult  study,  ^writii^.  is  be* 
gun.    The  teacher  writes  a  line  as  a  model,  a&d 
the  children  are  reouired  to  imitate  tbe  char- 
acters on  a  piece  of  paper.    Wben  tbe  Kose 
has  been  read  several  times,  tbe    cbildren  vt 
given  Saadi's  GuHsktn  to  read ;  and  tb^  read 
the  numerous  tales  contained  in  this  -work  witk- 
out  understanding  their  meaning,  and  leam  jk 
epigrams  by  heart.    This  is  considered  tbe  hi^ 
est  attainment  of  education;   for  tbe  PeniiB 
like  to  spice  their  conversation  witb  qnotatiODi. 
On  completing  their  10th  year,  tbe  poorer  bo^i 
enter  the  busmess  of  their  father,  or  aoo^  tbe 
position  of  page.    The  wealthier  boys,  bowerer. 
are  consigned  to  Uie  care  of  a  teacber,  who  io- 
structs  them  in  grammar  and  letter-writing,  ex- 
plains to  them  difficult  passa^  from  the  iegendi 
and  the  laws,  and  reads  witb  them  the  Skd 
Nameh  {Book  qf  Kings)  of  Firdousi,  the  odes  <d 
Hafiz,  and  other  works.     This  general^  cam- 
pletes  their  education,  and,  at  tbe  15tb  or  1^ 
year  of  age,  they  enter  the  dvil  or  miHtsiT 
service  of  the  state.    Recently,  bi^  scfaook  or 
colleges  have  been  established  in  tbe  piindpil 
cities,  on  the  European  plan.    The  studieB  p6^ 
sued    are    astronomy,    astrology,    rudimentaiT 
chenustrv,  alchemy,  logic,  metaphysics,  matk^ 
matics,  theology,  and  the  Arabian  and  Peaw 
languages.  In  the  government  college,  in  Tebens, 
ins&uction  is  given  in  French    and    KngKA. 
Shiraz  has  the  mrgest  number  of  ooUeKee  (tea). 
but  the  most  exte^ve  coU^  is  at  Ispanan.  Fcr 
a  full  account  of  the  educational  ^stem  of  mod- 
em Persia,  see  Polak,  Persien,  fkis  Lto^  wd 
seine  Bewohner  (Leip6ic,1865). 

PEBTL  a  republic  of  South  America,  havii^ 
an  area  of  510,000  sg.  m.,  and  a  popnlatko  <x 
about  2,500,000.  Of  the  inhabitants,  57  per 
cent  are  Indians,  22  per  cent,  half-breeds,  14  per 
cent,  whites,  and  7  per  cent,  negroes  and  tkff 
descendants.  Nearly  all  ihe  inhalntants  be- 
long to  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  Pen 
was  first  discovered  liyFiancisoo  Piznio,  who, 


PERU 

in  1531,  bcttan  the  conquest  of  the  ooiinfiy  for 
the  kinff  of  Spain ;   and,  in  less  than  twenty 
▼ears,  tEe  Spanish  rule  was  completely  estab- 
lished.   Amonff  the  Spanish  provinces  of  South 
America,  whicht  during  the  first  part  of  the 
19th  century,  achieved  their  independence,  Peru 
was  the  last  to  rebel ;  but,  in  1826,  it  gained  a 
final  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  by  the  capture 
of  Callao. — Under  the  incas,  the  native  rulers 
of  Peru,  the  people  made  considerable  advance- 
ment in  education ;  but  they  remained,  in  this 
respect,  inferior  to  the  Aztecs.    The  Spaniards, 
soon  after  their  conquest  of  the  country,  began 
to  introduce  their  educational  system.    The  uni- 
versity of  Lima  was  founded  in  1551;  and,  in 
1571,  its  faculties  were  regularly  oi^ganized.    In 
1650,  it  had  over  20  prorossors  of  the  Spanish 
and  Quichua  languages,  law,  medicine,  philoso- 
phy, and  theology.      Besides   the    university, 
there  were  in  lima  several  other  institutions  of 
learning,  one  of  which  was  particularly  devoted 
to  giving  instruction  in  Latin  and  literature. 
The  elementary  schools   were  free,  and  even 
furnished  the  children  with  books  and  writing 
materials.    Owing  to  the  numerous  civil  wars, 
education  was,  for  a  long  time,  at  a  stand-still 
in  the  republic.    In  1855,  public  instruction  of 
all  grades  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
direccion  general  de  estudios;  and>  since  that 
time,  it  has  made  steady  progress.    President 
Pardo,  in  his  message  of  1874,  states  that  "  ad- 
mission to  the  universities  is  now  confined  to 
such  as  are  quite  prepared  to  enter  upon  uni- 
versity studies.  A  number  of  competent  teachers 
have  been  engaged  in  Kurope,  and  the  services 
of  many  more  will  be  engaged.     Arrangements 
are  likewise  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of 
suitable  normal  schools,  llie  departmental  coun- 
cils are  authorized  to  institute  correctional  agri- 
cultural schools  for  uneducated  children,  to  be 
supported  out  of  certain  branches  of  the  ordinary 
contributions."  According  to  the  latest  accounts, 
there  were  in  the  republic  790  elementary  or  pri- 
mary schools.  Of  these,  502  (450  for  boys,  and  52 
for  girls)  were  public,  and  288  (206  for  boys,  and 
82  for  girls)  were  private.  The  number  of  pupils 
was  34,326,  of  whom  29,687  were  boys,  and  4,639 
were  girls,      llie  normal  school  for  primary 
teachers,  in  lima,  had  300  pupils;  of  whom,  36 
were  supported  by  the  state.  In  order  to  improve 
female  eiiucation,  the  Peruvian  congress,  in  1873, 
passed  a  law  that  every  oommunitv  of  more  than 
500  inhabitants,  should  establish  a  school  for 
girls.  There  are  5  universities — in  Lima,  Tngillo, 
Ayacucho,  Cuzco,  and  Puno.  These  universities, 
however,  only  confer  decrees,  the  studies  being 
pursued  in  colegios,  of  wnich  there  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  accounts,  30,  and  of  these,  3  were 
for  girls.    The  largest  of  these  were  the  Colegio 
de  San  Carlos,  and  the  Colegio  de  la  Indepen- 
dencia,  both  in  Lima,  the  latter  of  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  medical  school  in  South  America. 
There  are  also  38  private  colegios,  of  which  14 
%ve  for  girls;  and,  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  6 
iiooeses,  there  are  so-called  seminarios  ooncHia- 
resy  in  which,  besides  theology,  mathematics  and 
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law  are  taught.  Tliere  id,  also,  in  Lima  a  toj^ 
itary  school,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  a  school 
of  midwifery. — See  Le  Roy  in  Schmid's  Ency* 
dopddie,  art.  SUdamerica. 

PESTALOZZI,  Johann  Heinrich,  one  o| 
the  greatest  of  modem  educators,  was  bom  Jan. 
12.,  1746,  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  died  a^ 
Neuhof,  Febr.  17.,  1827.  As  he  lost,  when  only 
six  years  old,  his  father,  who  was  a  physician 
of  modest  means,  his  training  depended  chiefly 
upon  his  mother.  Even  in  early  youth,  Pe6talozzi 
evinced  those  characteristics  which  distinguished 
him  through  life — ^pietv,  sjrmpathy  for  the  poor 
and  de^^rao^,  a  love  of  children,  and  an  uncom- 
promising sense  of  justice.  In  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  Protestant 
clei^gyman,  he  studied  theology;  but  his  very 
first  effort  at  preaching  proved  such  a  decided 
failure,  that  he  turned  directly  to  the  study  of 
law.  About  this  time  (1764),  Rousseau's  £mtle 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  gave  him  the  hope  that 
his  longings  for  the  improvement  of  his  country  !s 
lower  classes  could  be  successfullv  satisfied.  He 
had  come  to  realize  that  the  pnncipal  cause  of 
the  misery  of  the  multitude  was  their  ignorance, 
which  prevented  a  proper  and  advantageous  use 
of  the  political  rights  they  enjoyed.  His  fun- 
damental conclusion,  therefore,  was,  that  where 
the  masses  are  stupid  and  brutalized,  democracy 
can  produce  no  blessings;  and,  hence,  that  his  first 
effort  should  be  to  aid  in  the  rearing  up  of  good 
citizens,  the  preparing  of  devoted  hearts  and 
manly  intellects  lor  his  country.  He  proposed 
to  effect  this  result  not  simply  by  instmclion 
but  by  a  judicious  blending  of  industrial,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  training.  He  rightly  saw  that 
it  was  not  enough  to  impart  instruction  to  chil- 
dren, but  that  their  moral  nature  should  be  par- 
ticularly cared  for,  and  habits  of  activity  instilled 
into  them  through  agricultural  and  industrial 
labors.  To  his  way  of  thinking,  the  great  draw- 
back on  the  side  of  industry  was  the  weakening 
of  the  natural  affections  and  the  development  of 
the  mercantile  spirit,  without  having  the  moral 
resources  and  consolations  afforded  by  rural  oc- 
cupations. He,  therefore,  preferred  to  withdraw 
to  a  farm,  there  to  gather  about  him  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  to  foster,  in  the  coming  men  and 
women,  the  taste  for  domestic  life  and  the  sentj- 
ment  of  human  dignity.  Previous  to  the  purchase 
of  land  in  order  to  put  his  scheme  into  practice, 
he  retired  to  the  estate  of  a  friend,  celebrated  for 
his  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  and  there 
prepaid  himself  for  his  new  task  with  his  usual 
zeal.  In  1769,  he  bought  a  tract  of  about  100 
acres,  and  named  this  possession  Neuhof.  In 
the  same  year  he  married  a  lady  of  means  and 
culture.  By  1775,  the  place  was  ready  for  the 
realization  of  his  projects.  He  opened  what  may 
be  considered  the  first  industrial  school  for  tl^e 
poor.  He  gathered  about  him  a  number  of 
ragged  and  mdf-starved  children,  and  lived  with 
them  the  life  of  the  poor,  in  order  to  teach  them, 
in  their  povertv,  how  to  become  active  members 
of  the  great  human  family.  He  soon  found, 
however,^  to  his  gre^t  sorrow,  that  these  vagaboi^d 
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chfldien  oonld  never  be  made  to  aoeommodate 
themaelves  to  the  laborious  and  regular  life 
he  desired,  as  long  as  their  parents  were  not  far 
removed  ;  for  the  latter  had  but  too  f requentlj 
encouraged  vagabondage  as  a  source  of  income. 
In  1780.  lus  own  stoiitened  financial  circum- 
stances obliged  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
His  experience  he  embodied  in  the  publication 
Evenings  (f  n  Recluse  (1780),  which  proves 
that,  in  the  midst  of  his  failures,  he  had  profited 
by  important  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  human 
knowledge,  and  in  the  principles  which  underlie 
all  true  processes  of  education, — results  which 
have  transmuted  his  individual  disappointments 
and  failures  into  blessings  for  the  world.  He 
published,  in  this  little  treatise,  a  programme 
for  his  future  exertions,  surveyed  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  people,  and  laid  bare  their  defi- 
ciencies, iiuiicliting  the  only  remedy ;  namely, 
a  return  to  nature  and  to  truth.  The  general 
favor  with  which  his  views  were  received  in- 
duced him  to  follow  with  other  writines  in 
their  advocacy.  Of  these  publications,  his  lAen- 
hard  und  GeHrud  (Basel,  1781—9,  4  vols.)— 
a  popular  tale,  presenting  a  picture  of  exalted 
virtue  in  the  midst  of  crime  and  error — created 
quite  a  sensation.  It  circulated  far  and  wide, 
and  was  transited  into  many  languages.  The 
government  of  Berne  decreed  him  a  gold  medal, 
which  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  turn  into 
money  to  supply  his  famU^  with  the  necessaries 
of  Ufe.  Not  until  1798,  did  Pestalozzi's  oppor- 
tunity come  acain  to  put  his  theories  into  practice. 
In  this  year,  his  friend  Legrand,  one  of  the  Swiss 
Directory,  appointed  him  to  establish  an  orphan 
school  at  Stanz,  in  the  canton  of  Unterwaiden. 
The  French  revolution  had  eiven  rise  to  turbu- 
lence and  anarchy.  Stanz  had  been  sacked  by  the 
French  troops,  and  stood  in  flames.  Thousands 
were  homeless.  Many  a  child  saw  itself  bereft 
of  parents  and  friends.  Of  such  children,  Pes- 
taloszi  gathered  ei^ty  in  the  Ursuline  convent, 
which  mA  been  spared;  and  alone  (his  wife  hav- 
ing remained  at  Neuhof)  he  cared  for  them,  lived, 
played,  and  prayed  with  them,  and  earnestly  in- 
structed them.  He  ^'manifested  an  amount  of 
vigor,  self-forgetfulness,  and  enthusiasm  such  as 
the  world  has  seldom  seen  combined  in  the  soul 
of  one  frail  mortal"  (Artt^i).  "I  had  to  act," 
says  he  himself,  "amidiBt  a  confusion  of  elements, 
and  amidst  unbounded  misery;  but  the  zeal  that 
ui^ced  me  on  to  seize  the  possibilitv  of  realizing, 
at  last,  the  dream  of  my  entire  life  would  have 
transported  me  to  the  summit  of  the  highest 
Alps,  and  through  air  and  fire."  His  aim  was 
to  impart  to  the  school  the  character  of  a  family. 
Being  without  books  and  without  apparatus,  he 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  those  natural  ele- 
ments which  are  found  in  the  mind  of  every 
child.  He  taught  numbers,  instead  of  figures; 
living  sounds,  instead  of  dead  characters;  deeds  of 
faith  and  love,  instead  of  abstruse  creeds;  sub- 
stance, instead  of  shadow ;  realities,  inst^&d  of 
signs.  His  main  object  seemed  to  be,  to  ascertain 
the  kind  of  instruction  most  needed  by  the 
children,  and  how  to  base  it  upon  their  previous 


knowledge.  When  he  saw  them  btamtei  b 
pursued  the  same  topic  for  hours, and  leftit^ 
when  the  interest  flagged  or  the  point  iv 
gained.  He  gave  them  no  leesoos  to  oomnitti 
memoiy,  but  always  something  to  iniati^ 
They  gained  little  positive  knowledge,  but  tkr 
love  of  knowledge  and  power  of  aoquirinf  ha^ 
creased  daily.  Being  without  assistance^  n 
driven  by  necessity  to  set  the  elder  and  better 
taught  sdiolars  to  teach  the  youufler  and  logp; 
ignorant ;  and  thus  he  struck  out  Sie  motoilit 
struction  svstem,  which,  about  the  Mine  tist 
Lancaster  (q.  v.)  was,  under  somewhit  anik 
drcumstanoes,  led  to  adopt  in  Fn^and.  At  tk 
end  of  a  single  term,  the  result  of  thu  ooam«f 
instruction  was  manifestly  great.  Tbe  diii^ 
had  improved  so  much,  K>th  physically  m 
morally,  that  Pestalozzi  said :  ''Tbev  wmuA  » 
tirely  diflierent  beings  from  those  I  had  reooiei 
six  months  before,  ne^ected,  ragged,  and  fikl^' 
But  vet  the  troublw  of  that  agitated  perio: 
woula  not  allow  him  to  continue  nia  beu^ 
labors.  Already,  in  1799,  the  orphan  boose  n 
converted  into  a  military  hospital,  and  Potikc 
left  Stanz.  A  vacancy  in  a  sehod  at  Boiniiii 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  was  offered  him  iae^ 
after,  and  he  promptly  engaged  to  fill  ittW 
a  very  inferior  position  for  a  man  who  had  mt 
all  Europe  talk  about  his  theoi^  of  edocatn 
But,  even  from  this  humble  position,  be  wsdi- 
missed  in  a  very  short  time,  the  head-master  pr 
ceiving  that  Pestalozzi  had  succeeded  m  gufisi 
the  attention  and  affection  of  the  children  ii  i 
higher  degree  than  he  himself.  FortuDttdk 
another  sdiool  in  the  town,  tauf^ht  I7  aa  «ii 
dame,  made  room  for  him;  and,  m  this  obcw 
place,  he  taught  until  the  vacant  Mkm  la 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  establishment  o^i 
normal  school.  Several  well-known  edoatm 
Krtisi,  Tobler,  and  Buss,  joined  him  in  tbe » 
terprise;  and  it  was  not  Ions  before  ^  oektef 
ana  success  of  the  school  led  the  goveromeDt  to 
adopt  and  support  it.  In  1803,  when  tfaea^ 
was  needed  by  the  Bernese  authorities,  Pestiloai 
was  assigned  a  deserted  monasteiy  in  MiiBckfr 
Buchsee,  near  Hofwrl,  and  waa  invited  to  » 
operate  with  Fellenbeig  (q.  v.),  who  had  » 
tained  a  similar  establishment  at  thatpboe^ 
nearly  20  vears.  The  two  educatioDal  vSfSt 
ers  failed,  however,  to  agree  in  plans;  and  Pofr 
lozzi  was,  in  1805,  permitted  to  occupy  then^ 
cant  castle  of  Yveraun,  canton  of  Vaod.  Tbse 
he  met  with  his  greatest  suooess.  CMnte. 
men  and  women  of  the  refined  nation  d  ^ 
world  visited  the  institution,  and  went  an; 
speaking  only  words  of  praise.  His  coqs  d  i^ 
structors  had  been  strengthened,  from  tinie  t 
time,  until  it  contained  22.  Amonff  tbe  piq^ 
of  Yverdun,  nearly  every  nation  of  Europe** 
represented.  Many  of  the  students  went: 
mature  mind,  and  were  graduates  of  otkr 
schods.  The  school  was,  of  course,  a  boae 
The  pupils  were  made  to  rise  early,  tbeirW 
was  good  but  plain,  and  qpecial  attentian  «* 
paid  to  phvsical  ezercise.  The  ooDtemplatka  i 
nature  and  her  laws  was  regarded  as  fiist  in  A* 
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mrricalum  of  study,  and  from  it  a  basis  was 
lecured  for  formal  exerdses  in  language  and 
omposition.  According  to  FestaloEzi's  plan, 
lomposition  comes  before  analysis,  and  the  use 
>f  language  before  rules.  Biathematics  was  the 
)ranch  in  which  the  pupils  made  the  greatest 
)rogre8s;  and  that  beoiuse  the  science  of  num- 
)er8  could  be  most  easily  brought  within  the 
aws  of  progressive  development,  which  form 
he  basis  of  the  Pestalozzian  philosophy.  His 
>rinciple  was:  ^'The  organism  of  the  human 
nind  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  nature 
miversally  observes  in  the  development  of  her 
)rganic  products."  Hence,  he  founded  all  knowl- 
Klge  on  perception,  and  demanded  that,  by  a 
)rugreaB  as  uninterrupted  as  possible,  and  with  a 
instant  incitement  of  the  pupil  to  self-activity, 
le  should  be  made  to  advance  from  what  bad 
)een  already  acquired  by  him  to  higher  results, 
heod  results  being  arrived  at  as  consequences 
'ollowing  from  what  had  been  previously  estab- 
ished.  Objects  themselves  became,  in  Pestn- 
ozzi's  hancB,  the  subjects  of  lessons  tending  to 
ihe  development  of  tne  observing  and  reasoning 
x>wers — not  lessons  about  objects.  For  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  he  classi- 
led  all  science  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  in- 
rtruction,  and  adopted,  by  analogy  from  nature, 
hd  doctriwi  of /arm  and  number  as  imiversal 
ducational  means,  and  to  these  added,  ultimately, 
hat  of  sound.  This  continues,  to  our  day,  the 
^de  of  objective  teaching,  though  improve- 
neut  has  b^n  made  in  classification.  He  as* 
ligned  to  form  the  subjects  drawing,  writing, 
md  geometry ;  to  number ^  arithmetic,  in  all  its 
iepartments;  and  to  sound,  speaking,  reading, 
dnging,  and  all  the  possible  exercises  of  the 
>rgans  of  speedL  Me  placed  imder  sound, 
^eoffraphy,  history,  and  natitral  science;  but 
nodern  object  teachers  have  provided  a  special 
ilaas,  called  that  of  place.  Special  attention, 
lowever,  was  directea  by  Pecrtalozzi  to  moral 
md  r^igious  training  as  distinct  from  mere  in- 
struction. His  object  was  to  lead  the  pupil  to 
he  living  source  from  which  spring  humility, 
lelf-devotion,  and  an  active  striving  for  perfec- 
ion  of  character.  And  here,  too,  ^adation  and 
i  regard  to  the  nature  and  susceptibilities  of 
!hil(&en  were  conspicuous  features  of  his  sys- 
em.  The  one  great  fundamental  principle  of 
lis  pedagogical  system,  is  the  natural,  progres- 
five,  ana  symmetrical  development  qf  au  the 
jowers  and  facidties  of  the  human  being.  This 
p^iat  truth  had  long  existed  as  an  intellectual 
K>nviction  in  the  minds  of  philosophers,  and  had 
jven  been  expressed  in  proverbs  and  apothegms; 
)ut  it  was  Pestalozri  who  first  showed,  by  nat- 
iral  experiment,  how  it  might  be  made  the 
)asis  of  universal  education,  and  the  means  by 
vhich  humanity  might  be  elevated.  (For  a  crit- 
dsm  on  Pestalozzi's  system,  see  Kruksi,  Pes- 
alozzi:  His  Life,  Work,  and  Influence.). 

Unfortunately  for  the  material  success  of 
PestaloEzi,  dissensions  arose  among  his  teachers, 
n  which  he  himself  became  implicated.  The  num- 
ber of  his  pupils  rapidly  diminished,  the  estab- 


lishment became  a  losing  concern,  and  Pestalocd 
was  again  involved  in  debt,  which  even  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works  in  a  collected  form  (Stutt- 
gart and  Tubingen,  15  vols.,  1819—26)  failed 
to  liquidate.  In  1825,  he  retired  from  his 
laborious  duties  to  Neuhof,  where  his  grandson 
then  resided.  His  good  wife  had  died  in  1815; 
and,  in  great  despondency  and  mortification,  he 
spent  his  remainmg  days.  A  great  many  insti- 
tutions bear  his  name ;  and  the  first  centennial 
anniversary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated,  in  1846, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  not  only  in  Svritxer- 
land  but  iil  over  Germany.  At  his  grave,  a 
monument  was  erected  by  the  canton  of  Aargao. 
The  best  biomphy  of  Pestaloszi  in  German  is 
that  by  Blocnmann  (1846),  the  latest  by  Morf 
(1864).  In  French,  the  most  comr4ete  is  by 
Chavanne  (1853).  In  Fjiglirfi,  the  latest  is  by 
KrUst  (Cincinnati,  1875). — 8ee  also  Bahnard, 
Pestalozzi  and  Pestalozzianism  (New  York, 
1859),  and  the  article  Object  Thacbino. 

PHAKMACKUTICAL  SCHOOLS.  The 
healing  art  has,  for  ages,  embraced  both  the  ap- 
plication of  therapeutiod  knowledge  and  the 
supply  and  preparation  of  remedial  agents ;  and, 
until  the  separation  of  these  branches  as  the  arts 
of  medicine  and  of  pharmacy,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  time,  the  history  of  medicine,  and  of  med- 
ical schools  and  literature,  embodied  that  of 
pharmacy;  while,  on  the  other  Hand,  at  an  earlier 
period,  both  medicine  and  pharmacy  were 
merged,  to  a  large  extent,  in  tne  pursuits  and 
history  of  alchemy,  j^side  from  the  earliest 
traditions  of  the  first  crude  stages  of  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  science  in  Egypt,  at  so  remote  an 
ace  as  the  16th  century  B.  C,  as  recorded  in  the 
Papyrus  Ebers,  the  art  of  pharmacy,  as  a  spe- 
cial branch  of  that  of  medicine,  seems  to  have 
been  first  practiced  among  the  Arabs ;  and 
establishments,  recognized  for  the  supply  of  re- 
medial a^nts,  are  said  to  have  been  first  insti- 
tuted in  Bagdad,  in  the  year  754  A.  D.  The 
first  systematic  attempt  at  a  methodical  collec- 
tion and  classification  of  recognized  formulcp  is 
said  to  have  been  compiled  by  the  Arab  physi- 
cian and  philosopher  »abor  ebn  Sahel,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  9th  century.  In  conjunction 
with  medicine,  pharmacy  was  first  taught,  as  a 
branch  of  university  instruction  at  the  celebrated 
school  at  Salerno.  During  the  following  cent- 
uries, Hie  establishing  of  ^larmades  ana  meas- 
ures for  a  l^al  regulation  of  the  art  of  pharma- 
cy extended  into  western  Europe ;  and  the 
newly  established  univerdties  became  centers  of 
reseiut^  and  learning.  Yet  the  absorbing  prob- 
lems of  the  transmutation  of  base  metids  into 
gold,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  universal  remedy, 
potent  to  avert  disease,  to  heal  sickness,  to  main- 
tain or  restore  youth,  and  to  prolong  life,  for 
centuries  engaged  the  aims  and  inspirS  the  ef- 
forts of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men,  in  a 
search  throughout  nature  for  the  "philosopher's 
stone"  and  the  '*■  elixir  of  life."  Tne  long  pur- 
suit of  these  phantoms,  and  the  visionary  but 
most  productive  speculations  of  aldiemy,  re- 
sulted m  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  amount  of 
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chemical  and  ph3rsical  kqowledge,  and  ifa  ihe  mo6t 
important  diBcoveries  in  tlie  domain  of  chem- 
ical operations,  processes,  and  products.  These 
added  largely  to  the  compass  of  the  materia 
medicOf  and  contributed  much  to  prepare  that 
reyolution  in  the  intellectual  world,  no  less  than 
in  the  material  resources  of  men,  which,  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,  culminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  old  ideas  and  83n3tems,  and  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  the  modem  theories  of  chemical  philos- 
ophy, for  the  subsequent  wonderful  strides  in 
their  practical  applications  to  all  the  afEairs  of 
industrial  and  soml  life,  and  for  their  productive 
influence  uf)on  the  advancement  of  physiolo^cal, 
pharmaceutical,  and  analytical  chemistry.— -Dur- 
ing the  struggles  of  this  remarkable  revolution, 
which,  among  its  other  results,  separated  medi- 
fone  and  pharmacy  as  independent  correlative 

,  branches,  the  latter  was  the  leading  and  most 

.  soeoessful  cultivator  of  chemistry,  and  attained 
at  that  time,  and  especially  at  the  close  of  the 
last  and  the  first  half  of  the  present  century^  in 
oontinental  Europe,  its  culmination.  It  supplied 
from  among  its  ranks  the  newly-created  cnairs 
both  of  chemistry  and  of  pharmacy,  and  fre- 
quently of  botany  also,  at  the  imiversities  and 
special  schools  for  medicine,  pharmacy,  a^- 
culture,  and  kindred  arts;  the  increasing 
branches  of  chemical  industry  and  manufacture, 
too,,  were  largely  and  successfully  occupied  and 
cultivated  by  phannnciste.  Pharmacv  emanci- 
pated  itself  more  and  more,  in  the  civilized  coun- 
tries, from  co-education  with,  and  subordination 
to,  medicine ;  special  schools,  or  at  the  univer- 
sities, special  chairs,  for  instruction  in  pharmar 
oeutical  chemis^  and  pharmacognosy,  were  es- 
tablished ;  and  both  the  standard  of  qualification 
and  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  like  that  of  med- 
icine, were  restricted  and  controlled  by  the 
state.  Since  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
by  the  rapid  strides  in  the  progress  and  applica- 
tion of  the  physical  sciences,  particularly  of 
chemistry  in  its  various  relations,  the  position 
of  pharmacy  has  somewhat  changed.  Chemistry 
has  risen  to  a  commanding  station  among  the 
physical  sciences,  and  in  the  industry  and  wealth 
of  nations ;  its  application  in  the  manufacture 
and  supply  of  all  chemical  products  cheaply  on 
a  commercial  scale,  has  l^igely  deprived  the 
pharmacist  of  one  of  the  original  and  most  im- 
portant and  instructive  objects  of  his  pursuit,  — 
the  preparation  of  medicinal  chemicals  and  many 
of  the  pharmaceutical  products.  On  the  other 
hand,  pnarmacy  is  losing  scope  by  the  decrease 
in  the  use  of  medicines,  in  conseauence  of  the 
general  increase  of  hvgienic  knowleoge,  and  the 
progress  of  medical  science.  The  former  pre- 
eminently professional  character  of  pharmacy 
has,  in  conse(|uence,  gradually  given  way  to  a 
more  mercantile  and  t^ade  aspect.  But,  notwith- 

.  standing  the  diminution  of  its  resources  and  of 
its  former  scope  of  application,  the  requisite 
standard  of  proficiency  is,  as  yet,  every-where 

w maintained ;  and,  in  countries  of  a  ^win^  civi- 
lization, pharmaceutical  education  is  continually 
and  correspondingly  raised.  Most  countries,  there- 


fore, at  present,  either  have  jspedal  'schoote  idrib 
higher  education  of  pharmacists,  or  dae  t&n 
instruction  in  the  pharmaceutical  bnodttfi 
universities,  or  medical  or  technical  insdtotiffii 
In  the  amount  of  the  preparatoiy  edua&A 
required,  the  high  standard  of  scientific  &^ 
practical  qualification,  and  the  restrictioiig  & 
forced  by  law  and  contsrolled  by  tibegovenuus 
Germany  ranks  hi^iest.  The  candidate  k 
apprenticeship  must  nave  attained  matiiht;  it 
the  second  class  (Oher-Secunda)  of  the  gjima 
slum,  or  must  have  passed  through  ami  scka 
The  apprenticeship  must  last  three  yeais;dm:^ 
which  time  the  pupiVs  progress,  and  the  (^ 
tory  instruction  by  his  master,  are  contzoik 
by  annual  examinations  by  a  del^E^  ctf  xa 
district  government  At  the  dose  of  the^ipa- 
ticeship,  and  after  successfully  pacsing  sn  eia2» 
nation  before  a  board,  also  appointed  fay  tlit 
district  goverament,  the  candidlate  has  to  eoe- 
plete  his  practical  experience  b^  s^rvii^ibrtliRe 
years  more  as  derk  ;  and  he  is  then  entitkdif 
enter  upon  ihe  obligatory  coarse  of  iuiiT€i&:T 
study  at  any  one  of  &e  20  German  anirastifi 
He  is  free  to  attend  such  lectures  askav 
choose ;  and,  at  the  dose  of  each  lecture  ten. 
he  may  select  another  university,  aoooidii^  u 
his  option ;  while  the  state  requires,  idtii  ^ 
compromising  severity,  the  satisfactory  pH^ 
of  a  comprehensive  final  examinati<»i.  To  tk 
the  student  is  only  admitted  after  \asv%  &■ 
tended  the  lectures  and  laboratoiy  instndkA 
for  at  least  three  lecture  terms  (1  \  yean) ;  asi 
upon  passing  it,  the  state  grants  him  a  lioeue  ^ 
the  practice  of  pharmacy  throughout  the  eiBpii! 
Many  graduates  choose  to  acquire,  by  a  fxi&m 
ation  of  university  and  laboratory  studies,  tti 
by  the  subsequent  passage  of  an  f»iry"^'i'*^>^  l;^ 
fore  the  philosophical  faculty  of  a  univereiiy.'it 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  —  Similar,  and  neuiy  equsSr 
strict,  is  the  course  of  pharmaceutical  edocates 
and  qualification  in  Austria,  Hungair,  B» 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Dennut 
but  somewhat  less  strict  in  Roumania,  Italj.t&i 
Greece.  In  France,  pharmaceutical  edacttkib 
controlled  bv  the  state  so  far  that  students,  ifi^ 
a  more  or  less  brief  experience  in  dn^^ttfs. 
have  to  attend,  for  one  or  two  years,  tbekctciij 
at  one  of  the  pharmaceutical  schools  at  Pui 
Nancy,  or  Montpellier,  or  at  the  medial  aai 
pharmaceutical  schools  at  Nantes  or  Msneilks. 
and  subsequently  must  pass  an  examiMtsft 
Upon  the  satisfactoiy  passage  of  this, the  std^ 
receives,  according  to  the  time  of  his  stvdj  td 
the  price  he  is  able  to  pay,  the  diploma  » ^ 
pharinacien  of  the  first,  or  of  the  second  c^ 
The  former  is  entitled  to  establish  himadf  io^ 
criminately,  while  the  latter  is  allowed  to  dot} 
only  in  small  dties.  The  standard  of  phans^ 
ceutical  education  is  somewhat  higher  in  ^ 
^um  and  the  Netherlands,  but  perhi^leBBetziet 
m  practical  protidency.  The  student  baB  ^ 
to  attend  lectures,  and  then  to  attain  akiil  id 
experience  in  pharmacy,  when  he  is  admitt^ 
to  examination  and  subsequently  to  practioi'  J^ 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  oourse  of  jphamao^ut^ 
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idtieatioii,  and  the  qualification  required  on  the 
)art  of  the  state,  seem  to  be  similar  to  those  in 
France.  The  three  Spanish  universities  in  Mad- 
id, Barcelona,  and  Granada,  and  the  medical 
chools  at  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Coimbra,  in  Port- 
igal,  afford  lectures  to  pharmaceutical  students, 
^ucation  in  this  department,  in  Ihirkej,  while 
t  is  not  uniformly  obligatory,  embraces  an  ap- 
>rentice8hip  of  three  years,  and  a  subsequent 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  at  the  Imperial 
nstitute,  in  Constantinople,  which  also  has 
he  direction  of  the  examination,  and  ^ants 
[censes  to  those  who  appl^  for  and  pass  it  suc- 
essfully.  In  Great  Britam,  the  state  has  exert- 
d  an  obligatory  influence  on  the  qualification 
>f  pharmacists  since  1868;  but  it  leaves  this 
ontrol  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  only  re- 
triction  consists  in  a  registry  statute,  requiring 
wo  successive  examinations:  a  preliminary  one 
or  registration  as  **  apprentice  or  student*',  and  a 
diuor  examination,  for  a  license  as  "chemist  and 
Iruggist",  or  a  major  examination  for  a  license 
a  '*  pharmaceutical  chemist."  The  state  of 
pharmacy,  and  the  standard  of  pharmaceutical 
ducation,  in  the  various  countries  of  Spanish 
nd  Portuguese  America,  is  comparatively  little 
:nown.  In  several  of  them,  as  for  instance,  in 
lexioo,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  others,  the  state  exer- 
ises  a  more  or  less  strict,  although  not  uniform- 
f  efl^ent,  control;  while,  in  other  states,  either 
he  qualification*  for  the  practice  of  pharmacnr  is 
lot  restricted,  or  the  control  is  more  nominal 
hAn  real.  Pharmaceutical  education  and  prac- 
ice  in  Canada  stand  in  close  relation  to  those  of 
treat  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  standard  of  pharmacy  and  pharmaoeu- 
ical  education  in  the  United  States  is  not  uni- 
3rm,  because  it  is  not  obligatory;  and  until 
ecently  it  has  been  left  entirely  to  individual 
ption  and  efforts.  While  sporadic  attempts  to- 
ward some  kind  of  legal  regulation  have  mostly 
uled  of  virtual  effect,  yet  a  strong  and  increas- 
Qg  body  of  acoomplished  pharmacists,  largely 
trengthened  by  the  immigrated  German  element, 
las  grown  up ;  and,  hy  its  influence  and  efforts, 
JOB  contributed  gradually  to  raise  the  standard 
f  pharmacy,  and  to  attain,  in  several  states,  and 
Q  a  number  of  the  largest  cities,  some  authori- 
ative  control  of  the  qualification  of  pharma- 
ists.  Chartered  local  associations  (ooUeges  of 
•harmacy)  have  been  established  in  these  cities 
nd  states,  and  they  have,  in  pursuit  of  their 
ims  and  objects,  founded  schools  of  pharmacy, 
chartered  schools  of  pharmacy  were  in  existence, 
1 1876,  in  the  following  cities :  Philadelphia 
founded  in  1821) ;  New  York  (1831) ;  Balti- 
lore  (1855);  Chicago  (1859);  Boston  (1867); 
Inn  Arbor  (1868);  Cincinnati  (1870);  St.  Louis 
1871);  I^uisviUe  (1871);  San  Francisco  (1872); 
Washington,  D.  C.  (1873) ;  Nashville  (1873). 
liese  institutions  grant,  upon  their  own  mui 
^  recognized  authority,  diplomas  with  the  de- 
ree  of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy,  to  those  candi- 
ates,  without  recard  as  yet  to  their  preliminary 
ducation,  who  nave  had  experience  in  drug- 


i^res  for  four  years,  have  attended  at  least  two 
courses  of  lectures  at  one  of  the  pharmaceutical 
schools,  or  at  some  medical  or  kindred  coll^e^ 
where  chemistry,  chemical  analysis,  botany,  phar*> 
macognosy,  and  practical  pharmacy  are  taught, 
and  who  subsequently  have  passed  a  satisfactoij 
examination  before  a  board  of  trustees  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy.  The  colleges  and  schoola 
of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States  have  thus  far 
acted  harmoniously  in  their  voluntary  and  sue* 
cessful  efforts  for  a  gradual  and  uniform  elevar 
tion  of  the  soc^  and  the  standard  of  education 
and  proficiency  among  pharmacists,  llie  most 
serious  drawback  to  ceneral  and  permanent  re^ 
suits  consists  in  the  absence  of  any  authoritative 
national  or  state  restriction  and  control  of  the 
practice  of  pharmacy,  and  in  a  consequent  excess- 
ive and  detrimental  overcrowding  of  the  pro- 
iession,  and  for  causes  previously  stated,  in  a 
general  decrease  in  the  compass  of  legitimate  ap- 
plication, and  in  the  lesouroes  and  material  pros- 
perity of  the  art  of  pharmacy. 

PHUiADBLPHIA,  the  chief  city  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  second  in  popu- 
lation ill  the  United  States,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  in  1870,  being  674,022,  and  the  e^ 
Umated  number,  in  1876,  750,000. 

Edncaiional  History. — The  first  school  opened 
in  the  city  of  Pbilademhia  was  the  private  En- 
glish school  of  Enoch  Flower,  in  1683.  Kecom- 
mendations  in  favor  of  education  had  been  pre- 
viously made  by  William  Penn,  but  had  not 
been  acted  on.  In  1689,  liie  Society  of  Friends 
established  a  public  school — not  public,  however, 
in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  since  it 
was  founded  '*at  the  request,  costs,  and  chaives, 
of  the  people  called  Quakers."  This  school  is 
still  in  existence.  In  1750,  a  charitable  school 
for  young  men  was  founded  by  Franklin ;  and, 
by  1752,  the  number  of  schools  in  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania — and  probably,  therefore,  in  Phil- 
adelplua — must  have  considerably  increased,  a» 
the  legislature,  in  that  year,  found  it  expedient 
to  appoint  trustees  and  managers  for  them.  The 
provisional  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted  in 
1776,  declares,  in  its  44th  section,  that  "  a  school 
shall  be  established  in  each  county  by  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth, 
with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the 
public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at 
low  prices ;"  but  no  immediate  steps  appear  to^ 
have  been  taken  to  make  this  provision  of  any^ 
practical  value.  In  1786,  a  tract  of  60,000  acres 
of  land  was  set  apart  by  the  legislature  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  state;  and  the  7th  section  of 
the  constitution  of  1790  provides  that  "the  legis^ 
lature  shall,  as  conveniently  as  may  be,provide  by 
law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout 
the  state,  in  such  maimer  that  the  poor  may  be 
taught  aratis."  The  dissatisfaction,  however, 
caused  by  this  law,  rendered  it  inoperative  for 
several  years.  In  1809,  another  act  for  ihe  ire& 
education  of  the  poor  was  passed;  but  the  same 
dissatisfaction  caused  the  law  to  remain  a  dead 
letter,  the  rich  objecting  to  being  taxed  in  behalf 
of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  being  too  proud  to  ac- 
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oept  as  a  g^t  the  education  of  their  children. 
TneBe  objections  on  the  part  of  the  two  classes 
appear  frequently  in  the  early  legislation  of  the 
colonies  in  regard  to  free  pubuc  schools.  When 
it  became  apparent  that  the  law  of  1809  was  of 
no  practical  yalue,  a  supplement  was  procured  in 
favor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  which  the 
commissioners  of  Philadelphia  County,  yrith  the 
approval  of  the  councils  and  commissioners  of 
districts,  were  directed  to  establish  public 
schools.  .  Under  this  system,  2,000  children  re- 
ceived instruction  in  1816,  at  an  expense  of 
$23,000.  Smous  objections  to  this  system, 
however,  were  made,  on  account  of  its  class  dis- 
tinctions, and  its  want  of  economy,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Public  Economy,  of  which  Rob- 
erto Yauz  was  chairman.  Li  1818,  this  society, 
both  composed  of,  and  aided  by,  the  ablest 
and  most  influential  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
procured  the  passage  of  an  act  which  proyided 
for  the  free  education  of  all  the  children  of  the 
city,  and  which  did  not  contain  die  objectionable 
features  of  previous  acts.  This  erected  the  dty 
and  county  of  Philadelphia  into  a  separate 
school-district,  each  district  of  the  city  being  de- 
nominated a  section.  Sectional  directors  were 
appointed  by  the  several  councils,  as  well  as  con- 
trollers, one  from  each  section,  to  be  known  as 
the  Board  of  School  Controllers.  Of  this  board, 
Roberts  Yaux  was  the  first  president.  This  act 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 

ftresent  common-school  system  of  Philadelphia, 
t  applied,  however,  to  that  city  alone  ;  and  the 
people,  failing  to  discriminate  between  its  pro- 
visions and  those  of  the  law  of  1809,  which  was 
still  in  force  in  the  remainder  of  the  state,  in- 
cluded them  all  in  their  condemnation.  The 
friends  of  the  Philadelphia  law,  therefore,  formed 
an  association  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  Promoting  Public  Schools,  with 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  state ;  and  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  procure  the  passage  of 
a  new  common-school  law,  which  should  extend 
the  advantages  of  the  local  law  over  the  state. 
This  was  accomplished  in  1834,  when  a  general 
law  was  passed  providing  for  the  free  education 
of  all  persons  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  21  years.  Faults  were  soon  found,  however, 
with  the  practical  operation  of  this  measure;  and 
attempts  were  maae  to  repeal  it,  but  failed, 
owing  largely  to  its  able  advocacy  by  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  uien  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In 
the  session  of  1835 — 6,  an  improved  law  was 
nassed,  after  an  animated  contest  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  remained  in  force  substantially  till 
1854.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the 
schools  on  a  permanent  basis,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  elementary  character  of  the  instruction 
given  was  inadec^uate  to  the  wants  of  the  city. 
In  1838,  accordingly,  the  Central  High  School 
was  opened,  wit£  4  teachers  and  63  pupils. 
This  was  followed,  in  1840.  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Giris'  High  and  Normal  School,  an  in- 
stitution which,  m  1875,  reported  an  average 
attendance,  of  641  students.    The  growth  of  the 


schools  is  best  shown  by  the  f oDowing  fiom: 
attendance  in  1820,  5,369;  in  1830,  5^1;;: 
1840,  23,192 ;  in  1850,  48,056  ;  in  1860,  633 
in  1870,  82,891 ;  in  1875,  95,552.    ' 

School  System, — The  dty  ooDstitutes  one  icbu 
district,  known  as  the  First  School-Diitm  *i 
Pennsylvania.  The  control  and  managaneiKs 
the  public  schools  is  intrusted  to  a  6oan/f 
public  education  consisting  of  31  meinbeB.(^ 
from  each  ward,  with  a  subordinate  board  ii 
each  ward.  The  members  of  the  board  m  ^■ 
pointed  for  3  years  by  the  judges  of  the  ooim  s 
common  pleas,  and  of  the  district  court  1^ 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  comm^ 
schools,  niAing  such  rules  for  their  own  goren 
ment  and  for  uiat  of  the  schools,  as  they  dets 
expedient.  They  appoint  a  aecretaiy  aod& 
assistant  secretary,  whose  powers  are  htad 
There  is  no  city  superintendent.  The  adboaksi 
supported  by  a  dty  tax.  lliey  are  divided  im 
primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high  t^im 
and  it  is  claimed  that  this  distincticHi  vas  &s 
made  in  Philadelphia.  There  are,  also,  comt 
idated  schools  and  night  schools.  The  nuiDleiJ 
the  schools,  in  1875,  was  224  prinuuy,  127  se 
ondanr,  29  consc^dated,  63  grammar,  and  2  H. 
schools. 

The  prindpal  items  of  school  staUstia  an  a 
follows : 

ToUl  attendance  In  1875 «i*: 

Average    "  •'    **    8^ 

Number  of  teachers,  males 77 

*'  **         females l.fOl 

Total 1^' 

Receipts f  1  ,e46.«53 

Expenditures 1.634.65:^5 

The  studies,  taught  in  the  primary  scboc^sit 
reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  aiithmetic— iM' 
tal  and  practiod  —  and  music,  aocompaniedlj 
exercises  in  dictation,  object  lessons,  and  gjioBs^ 
tics,  and  by  instruction  m  morals  and  mssaei 
To  these  are  added,  in  the  secondary  scbookv 
ticulation  and  pronunciation,  drawing,  camp» 
tion,  definitions,  and  geography,  and  a  geBfi 
review  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  jaenoi* 
grade.     The  studies  peculiar  to  the  grusiEi: 
schools,  are  grammar  and  history,  with  ioEtra^ 
tion  in,  and  reviews  of.  previous  studies.  Po}^ 
from  the  grammar  schools  are  admitted  to  tk 
Central  Hi^h  Bchool  and  to  the  Giris'  Ncott 
School  semi-annually,   upon  a  satis&dorj  a 
amination  by  a  committee  of  princniak  of  ^ 
boys*  and  girls'  grammar  schools.    The  Centii! 
High  School,  in  addition  to  the  studks  nsoa^J 
pursued  in  schools  of  this  class,  ^ves  iostnebci 
m  Latin,  German,  the  natural  sciences,  the  h^ 
mathematics,  and  mental  and  moral  philo^^ 
It  is  authorized  to  ccmfer  upon  all  studaits  vi^' 
complete  the  4  years'  course,  the  degree  of  Bk^ 
elor  of  Arts,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  W* 
all  graduates  of  not  lees  than  5  years'  staiwie 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  it.    The  number  of  ^ 
dents  in  attendance, in  1875,  was  601.  TheGvIs 
Normal  School  grants  diplomas  to  its  papi^f^ 
graduation.    The  average  number  of  stadeotsQ 
attendance^  in  1875,  hiu  been  previonslx  Btit^ 
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to  be  '641 ;  the  number  in  its  graduating  daas 
iras  135.  Annual  examinations  of  applicants  for 
the  position  of  teacher,  or  special  examinations, 
when  necessary,  are  held  by  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  education,  assisted  by  principals  of  gram- 
mar schools  and  members  of  toe  faculty  of  the 
Central  High  School.  Two  grades  of  certificates 
— principals'  certificates  and  assistants'  certifi- 
cates— are  issued,  the  first,  to  persons  not  under 
20  years  of  age  who  pass  a  satisfactoij  exam- 
ination in  the  studies  prescribed  by  the  board; 
the  second,  to  persons  not  under  17  years  of 
age  who  obtain,  in  the  same  studies,  a  stated 
average  somewhat  less  than  that  necessary  for 
the  position  of  principal.  The  holder  of  a  prin- 
cipaVs  certificate  is  immediately  eligible  to  toy  po- 
sition lower  than  that  of  principal ;  and,  af^r  one 
jrear's  teaching,  is  eligible  to  l^e  position  of  prin- 
cipal of  a  primary  school;  after  2  years'  teaching, 
to  that  of  a  secondary  school;  and,  after  3  years' 
teaching,  to  that  of  a  grammar  school.  The  holder 
3f  an  Assistant's  certificate  may  hold  the  position 
yf  assistant  in  any  public  school;  and,  after  3 
gears'  teaching,  may  become  principal  of  a  pri- 
caary  or  secondary  school.  Principals  and  assist- 
mts'  certificates  are  also  issued  to  the  graduates 
>f  the  Girls'  Normal  School.  The  number  of 
public  evening  schools  opened  in  1875  was  47, — 
to  for  males,  11  for  females,  10  for  both  sexes, 
md  6  for  colored  people  (both  sexes).  They  re- 
nained  open  4  months,  the  a^regate  number  of 
pupils  being  14,443;  the  number  of  teachers, 
i26.  Three  important  events,  occurring  in  1875 
n  connection  with  the  common-school  system  of 
iie  city,  may  be  mentioned.  The  first  was  the 
)flfer  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
ylvania  to  receive  into  its  scientific  department 
mnually,  for  a  four  years'  course,  10  pupils  from 
he  public  schools  free  of  expense,  llie  second 
vas  a  similar  offer  from  tne  directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design — 10  female  pupils 
)eing  offered  free  instruction  in  art  for  the  pre- 
cril^  course,  of  4  years.  The  third  event  of  ira- 
>ortance  was  the  examination  made,  during  the 
ummer,  by  a  committee  of  the  board  of  educa- 
ion  and  a  corps  of  scientists,  into  the  sanitary 
audition  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  results 
»f  their  inquiries  have  been  arranged  in  tabular 
orm,  and  published ;  and,  bearing  as  they  do 
ipon  the  schools  of  other  cities  and  states,  can- 
lot  fail  to  be  of  permanent  interest  and  value, 
rhe  number  of  private,  denominational,  and 
larochial  schools  m  Philadelphia  is  very  lai^ ; 
►ut  no  statistical  report  of  their  number  or  re- 
ources  is  attainable.  The  institutions  for  higher, 
irofessibnal,  scientific,  and  special  instruction 
re,  also,  numerous,  chief  among  which  may  be 
numerated,  in  addition  to  those  given  under 
he  title  Pennsylvania  (q.  v.),  Girard  College, 
rhich,  though  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  educa- 
io'nal  institution  of  a  superior  grade,  but  an  or- 
phan asylum,  provides  an  8  ^  years'  course  of  study 
DT  the  chjldien  and  youth  under  its  care ;  the 
Polytechnic  CoU^j^e,  incorporated  in  1853 ;  the 
franklin  Institute ;  the  Wagner  Free  Institute 
f  Science ;  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protest- 


ant Episcopal  Church ;  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
llieologicai  Seminary ;  the  Jefferson,  the  Eclec- 
tic, the  Hahnemann,  and  the  Women's  Medical 
colleges;  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental 
Sursery ;  the  Philadelphia  Dental  C'oUege ;  and 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  There 
are,  also,  a  philosophical  and  a  historical  society, 
academies  for  science  and  art,  and  many  libraries. 
PHUiANTHBOPIN,  or  Philanthropi- 
num,  the  name  of  an  educational  institution, 
founded  in  1774,  by  Basedow  (q.  v.).  It  soon 
became  so  famous  that  its  admirers,  who  were 
called  Philanthropimsts,  expected  from  it  an 
entire  regeneration  of  educational  systems,  and 
founded  numerous  schools,  in  imitation  of  it,  as  a 
model.  Most  of  these  were  short-lived,  that 
founded  by  Salzmanh  (q.  v.),  at  Hchnepfenthal, 
alone  maintaining  itself  until  the  19th  century. 
Some  of  the  principles  and  practices  on  whidi 
the  Philanthropinists  laid  great  stress,  have  been 

Senerally  abandoned  by  m<Mem  educators^others 
ave  quite  commonly  been  accepted,  and  have 
contributed  to  the  progress  made  by  the  science 
and  art  of  education  m  our  days. — See  Quick, 
Educatianat  Beformers  (Cine,  1874). 
PHILOIjOOT.  See  Languagr. 
PHONETICS  fGr.  (powTrrucd,  from  0on^, 
voice),  a  term  usea  to  denote  not  only  the 
science  of  voice-sounds  ( phonology)  ^  but  the  arts 
olphonotypy  (printing  words  by  their  sounds), 
anaphoyioffraphy  f  writing  words  by  their  sounds) . 
It  is  also  used  to  aesignate  phonetic  teaching,  or 
the  practical  application  of  phonetics.  In  ail 
these  cases,  the  use  of  the  term  phonetic  as  an 
adjective  is  more  common;  as,  photietic  science^ 
phonetic  print,  phonetic  writing,  and  phonetic 
teaching.  In  this  article,  these  will  be  severally 
treated  in  the  order  here  enumerated. 

1.  PJionologyy  or  phonetic  science^  is,  properly, 
a  branch  of  the  science  of  acoustics,  which  em- 
braces a  consideration  of  the  sounds  used  in 
speech,  as  well  as  those  used  in  singing,  and  in 
other  departments  of  music.  Phonology  is  related, 
on  the  one  hand  t  to  physiology,  as  far  as  the  organs 
of  speech,  and  their  action,  are  concerned  ;  and, 
on  tne  other,  to  philology,  being  now  recognized 
by  the  most  eminent  philolo^ts  as  lying  at  the 
very  foundation  of  that  science,  and  hence  of 
much  greater  importance  than  any  mere  ortho- 
graphic etymology  can  be. — This  subject  can  be 
best  presented  and  understood  by  approaching  it 
from  the  side  of  our  own  language,  and  consider- 
ing (1 )  the  elementary  sounds  of  tnat  language,  in 
their  natural  order  and  relations;  and  (2)  the  his- 
tory of  their  development.  A  general  view  of  sys- 
tematic and  comparative  phonology  may  then  be 
presented.  The  English  Wiguage  contains  nearly 
all  the  sounds  needed  for  a  full  outline  of  pho- 
nology; and,  moreover,  in  Webster's  and  Woroes- 
ter's^ctionaries  (now  very  generally  accepted  as 
standards  of  reference, — in  the  United  States, 
universally  adopted  as  such),  there  is  to  be  found 
a  complete  analysis  of  these  sounds— one  in 
which  they  fully  agree,  though  neither  presents 
them  in  their  natural  order,  giving  them  merely 
as  the  particular  sounds  of  the  letters.    In  ar- 
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ranging  them  according  to  the  latest  leeults  of  I  the  oider  of  the  flounds  as  judced  by  tbtv 
phonetic  saence,  we  may  take  these  distinctions  !  corresponds  to  that  of  the  movCTientB  d  tb 
as  we  find  them  m  the  dictionaries,  where  they  1  tongue,  as  peroeived  by  the  muscular  aeoK.  Ti 
are  correctiy  naade  :  (1)  the  sixteen  simple  vowel  diphthongs  are  arranged  below  the  amtkiij^ 
Bounrfe  hPArH  in  th^  fnllnunn^  «^^. .  f^^  /-^^    accoidmg  as  they  terminate  in  the  u^  fwa 

Yowel  i  or  the  upper  back  rowel  w.  The  i^ 
tions  of  the  full  and  corresponding  stopped  iw 
els  to  each  other,  as  a£fected  by  quanthr.iaT 
be  further  studied  by  tbe  aid  of  the  foUoii^ 
arrangement  of  words,  in  which  they  reBpourr 
ly  occur  in  accented  and  unaccented  vfMu 
(the  double  letters  indicating  prolonged  nmk. 


sounds  heard  in  the  following  words :  fate  (same 
as  et  in  veil),  fat,  core,  for,  ask,  all,  what  (same 
as  o  in  not) ;  mete  (same  as  t  in  pique),  met,  fin, 
note,  whole  [recognized  as  an  Enslish  sound,  but 
not  sanctioned  in  orthoepy],  rude,  pedl,  us,  urn. 
These  naturally  arrange  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  with  the  addition  of  U  and  6  from 
the  German  to  complete  the  scale : 

VOWELS. 
Full  Vowblb.  StoppsdYowklb. 

Long,  when  accented.  Staceato  or  exploded. 

Brief,  wtken  unaccented.     Always  short  in  English. 


(1) 


w 


(8) 


DiPHTHOiroS. 

my  on  oMt  tune 

£  ,     vi        rm        in         ^ 

The  full  and  stopped  vowels  occur  in  pairs, 
and  in  three  corresponding  series,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

piqne  fin  ktUm  Kttnste 

1    i  u  li 

▼eA  m«t  Goethe  Boecke 


eat 

•  • 

11 


eternal 
1 


k«fai 


Kftnate 
U 


pmde 

an 


pndotii 

a 


a  e 


core  fat 

as  a 


mde  XMill 

U      U 
note  whole 

0  d  e      O 

h«r  tis       all  what 

0  9       e  T> 


part 

aa 


da 


partake 

a 


oak 

a 


tar  ask 

a  Q 

No  distinction  is  made  in  these  tables  between 
the  sound  of  e  in  term  or  t  in  girl,  and  that  of 
u  in  urn  or  in  /url.    These  sounds,  however, 
though  kindred,  are  distinguishable,  and  are  so 
marked  by  Webster,  who  says,  "The  vulcar  uni- 
versally, and  many  cultivated  speakers  both  in 
England  and  America,  give  the  e  in  such  words 
the  full  sound  of  u  in  urge,  as  murcy  for  mercy, 
turm  for  term,  ete.    But,  in  the  most  approved 
style  of  pronunciation,  the  organs  are  pmced  in 
a  position  intermediate  between  that  requisite 
for  sounding  u  in  furl  and  that  for  sounding  e 
in  met,  thus  making  (as  Smart  observes)  'a  com- 
promise  between  the  two'."     The  vowel  sounds, 
as  arranged  in  the  above  tables,  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed.   Starting  from  the  fundamental  sound, 
a  in  far  (or  a  in  ask),  they  branch  upward  in 
(1)  a  front  series,  with  the  tongue  rising  upward 
and  forward,  to  1  in  pique ;  (2)  a  middle  series, 
with  the  tongue  rising  to  ii,  directly  upward, 
and  not  pushed  forward  or    backward ;    and 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  stopped  Tovek 
do  not,  and  cannot,  rise  quite  so  hi^  in  tb 
scale  as  their  corresponding  full  vowels;  h& 
this  difference  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  tk 
fundamental  pair,  a  a,  and  in  the  lower  fnas 
pair,  ae  «• 

The  following  is  a  synoptical  arrangement  d 
consonant  souikLb,  the  German  guttural  id  be- 
ing added,  [a,  indicates  aspirates ;  t,  sabu^iis; 
n,  nasals ;  I,  liquids ;  v,  vowel  consonants] : 

CONSONANTa 


(n) 
(0 


UP 

vp 

P 

6e 

b 


up. 

TXBTH 


TONOUX- 
TXBTH 


f 

veU 
V 


thin 

th 

ttis 

dh 


(^) 


m 


hw 

we 
W 


TIF- 
TONOUX 

lone 

t 
do 

d 

JU 

8 
•one 

Z 
no 

n 

let  r»re 

1  r  J 


TOP-        »«?• 

Tovatm  ia»» 
at 


dUn 

ch 

J" 
J 

tfte 

8h 

unal 

zb 

seilor 


C 

id 
TV 


1^ 
J 


(3)  a  back  series,  with  the  tonsue  rising  upward        For  an  account  of  the  development  d  ^ 
aikI  backward  to  u  in  rttde.    The  succession  in  I  present  method  of  indicating  these  sounds  iotb^ 
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llBf^liBh  langnagOt  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  on  Obtboobapht. 

II.  Phonetic  PriiiL — ^The  elementary  sounds 
of  the  English  language  are  usually  represented 
in  dictionaries  by  oUacritical  marks ;  but  various 
methods  of  phonotypic  notation^  other  than  this, 
have  been  employed.    That  of  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh 
has  been  extensively  used  for  school  purposes, 
aud  has  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  pop- 
ularity.    An  ingenious  system  of  representation 
approximating   to   the  diacritical,  is  used  in 
Shearer's  Ckmibination  Speller  ( New  York,  1 874). 
The  notation  employed  in  the  above  vowel  and 
consonant  scales,  usmg  only  the  common  letters 
of  the  alphabet  for  temporary  and  critical  use, 
is  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
Dr.  Thornton  (1790),  of  the  Dutch  alphabet,  of 
Hr.  Ellis  in  the  Alphabet  </ Nature  (1844),  and 
Falceotype  (1868),  of  Prof.  Haldeman  (1860), 
and  of  o.  P.  Andrews  (1876).    It  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  those  of  Pickering,  Lepsius,  and 
others,  which  have  been  used  in  printing  Asiatic 
and  new  languages.    It  harmonizes  these  various 
plans,  and  is  in  very  exact  accordance  with  a 
phonotypic  plan  that  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any 
yet  proposed,  and  has.  moreover,  a  good  and 
facile  script  corresponding  to  both. 

III.  Phonography  t  or  phonetic  writingy  in  its 
more  general  sense,  would  include  any  script  in 
which  the  letters  are  used  to  denote  sounds ;  but 
it  \a  now  appropriated,  in  a  special  sense,  to  Pit- 
man's ])articular  svstem  of  phonetic  short-hand. 
For  an  account  of  various  efforts  to  construct  a 
phonetic  long-hand  script,  for  the  English  and 
9ther  languages,  see  the  publications  of  Isaac 
ntman  and  Elias  Loyly.  For  a  history  of 
ihort-hand  (stenography)  ^  see  a  valuable  treatise 
sy  Mr.  Pitman  published  in  connection  with  his 
^ Fonotypic  Journal"  in  1847,  in  which  he 
lescrib^  120  systems,  and  gives  the  alphabets 
)f  86  A-B-0  systems,  from  that  of  lyro— 
[Jicero's  freedman — (B.  0. 60),  down  to  those  of 
iumey  (1753),  Byrom  (1767),  Taylor  (1786), 
flavor  (1789),  Lewis  (1815),  and  Floyd  (1818)  ; 
^ving,  also,  specimens  of  passages  written  in  the 
even  most  successful  systems,  and  adding  the 
Jphabets  and  specimens  of  the  seven  phonetic 
VBtems  from  Tiffin  (1750)  to  Sproat  (1846).— 
.  itman's  phonc^raphv  was  iovented  in  1837, 
knd  so  thoroughly  matured  by  its  author  before 
844,  that  its  main  features  remain  unchanged ; 
hough,  with  the  cooperation  of  leading  phonog- 
aphers  in  England  and  America,  some  of  its 
amor  details  have  been  improved  or  modified, 
t  can  be  studied  in  Pitman's  manuals,  especially 
hose  of  1860  and  1865  ;  or  as  it  appears  in  the 
ext-books  of  Andrews  and  Boyle  (Boston,  1846); 
x>ngley  (Cincinnati,  1851),  Graham  (N.  Y., 
858),  Ben  Pitman  (Cincinnati,  1855),  Marsh 
San  Francisco,  1868).  Munson  (N.  Y.,  1866), 
nd  E.  V.  Bums  (N.  Y.,  1872).  In  connection 
dth  any  of  these  (especially  those  prior  to  1860), 
'arkhurst's  Stenophonographer  (N.  Y.,  1852-— 
6)  can  be  used,  and  will  give  to  the  investigator, 
sacher,  or  practical  reporter,  the  history  and 
iacosaion  of  the  various  improvemeuts,  proposed 


or  made,  since  1852. — ^Phonography,  notwith- 
standing  its  many  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
script,  has  made  but  little  progress  since  that 
time  as  a  general  method  of  writing,  its  use, 
at  present,  being  almost  exclusively  technical. 
Hence,  it  has  not  been  generally  introduced  as  a 
branch  of  instruction,  except  in  commercial 
schools,  or  for  the  special  purposes  of  preparing 
for  the  occupation  of  the  reporter. 

IV.  Phonetic  teaching  now  quite  generally 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  lowest  grade  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  its  object  being  to  facilitate 
the  teaching  of  children  to  read.  (See  Phonic 
Mbthod.)  By  means  of  phonetic  exercises,  the 
vocal  oi^gans  of  chililren  are  trained  to  deamess 
and  correctness  of  enunciation,  while  the  ear  is 
cultivated  so  as  to  be  able  readily  to  distinguish 
sounds.  At  the  same  time,  children  necesKuily 
acquire  a  better  idea  of  the  use  of  letters  and  of 
the  sounds  which  they  are  employed  to  denote. 
Most  educators,  at  the  present  time,  recommend 
this  mode  of  teaching ;  although  there  is  some 
diversi^  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied. 
Beginmng  with  simple  words  in  which  single 
letters  are  used  to  denote  simple  sounds,  and  in 
which  no  silent  letters  occur,  the  child  is  led  to 
perceive  the  use  of  the  letters,  and  to  associate 
with  them  their  proper  sounds,  the  teacher 
passes  progreasively  to  more  complex  and  ii^ 
regular  combinations,  until  the  pupil  is  able  to 
amJyze  words  into  their  component  sounds,  and 
state  how  these  sounds  are  represented.  After 
such  preliminary  exercises,  in  order  that  the 
pupil  may  fuUv  understand  the  relations  of  the 
sounds  to  each  other,  and  be  systematically 
drilled  in  their  utterance,  all  the  elemental^ 
sounds  must  be  presented  synoptically.  This  is 
done  bv  phonetic  charts,  which  should  exhibit 
(1)  a  logical  enumeration  of  the  elementary 
sounds,  mustrated  by  their  use  in  well-chosen 
words ;  and  (2)  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  with 
their  various  sounds,  and  diphthong  combina- 
tions. Very  many  of  the  faults  in  articulation 
so  frequently  met  with  may  be  prevented  or  re- 
moved by jpersustent  drilling  in  the  elementaiy 
sounds.  Tnese  phonetic  c&ills  may  comprise 
exercises  in  the  vowel  sounds  by  themselves; 
but  the  consonant  sounds  are  often  most  effect- 
ively practised  in  combinations  with  vowels.  In 
teaching  persons,  whether  children  or  adults,  to 
pronounce  a  foreign  language,  this  training  is  in- 
dLq)ensable.  Of  course,  it  sliould  be  preceded 
by  a  cureful  investi^tion  into  tlie  particular 
defects  which  constitute  what  is  called  the 
"  foreign  accent,"  so  that  the  elementary  sounds 
involved  may  be  made  the  special  subject  of  the 
drill.  Phonetic  analysis  should  not  cease  in  the 
lower  grades,  but  should,  at  every  stage,  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  regular  reading  or  elocution- 
ary exercises.  Like  the  fingers  of  the  pianist  or 
violinist,  the  vocal  oigans  need  constant  tech- 
nical exereise  in  order  that  they  may  perform 
their  office  most  effectively.  The  enunciation 
of  the  open  vowel  sounds  constitutes  a  most 
important  part  of  vocal  training.  (See  YoiCBy 
Culture  op  the.) 
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PHOKIC  METHOD,  a  term  a^^lied  to  a 
method  of  teaching  reading,  in  aoooraanoe  with 
which  pupils  are  taught,  in  pronouncing  words, 
to  use  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  instead  of  their 
names,  so  that  th^  may  at  once  perceive  the 
result  of  the  combmation,  and  thus  without  dif- 
ficulty give  the  correct  pronunciation.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  pupil  is  required  to  pronounce 
the  word  dog,  he  does  not  say  de^hge,  dog,  but 
gives  to  each  letter  the  proper  sound,  phoneti- 
cally, and  thus  at  once  pronounces  the  word  dog 
as  the  necessary  product  of  the  elements  thus 
combined.  This  method  is  considered  by  teach- 
ers to  possess  many  advantages  over  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  compelling  the  pupils  to  learn 
the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alj^bet,  and 
then  teaching  them  to  read  by  spelling  exerdses. 
(See  Orthography.) 

PHOKIOS.  See  Orthographt,  and  Phoket- 
ics. 

PHBBKOLOQT.   SeeCHABACTBB,I>iBOBRN- 

MBNT  OF 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  maybe  defined 
as  that  systematic  training  of  the  bodilv  powers 
which  tends  to  render  them,  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree,  efficient  in  their  several  functions. 
The  necessity  for  this  training  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, as  a  basis  for  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  education.  Amongthe  ancients — ^the 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Komans,  especially, 
the  highest  respect  was  accorded  to  physical  cult- 
ure; and  the  means  employed  were  generally 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  although  merely 
empirical;  but,  at  tne  present  time,  the  re- 
seuches  of  science  outrht  to  supply  a  far  better 
and  more  accurate  be^  for  an  efLtiye  Bystem 
of  bodily  training. — Physical  education  looks  to 
two  objects :  (1)  to  encourage  a  normal  devel- 
opment of  bodOy  powers ;  and  (2)  to  check  mor- 
bid growth.  Incidentally  to  these,  of  course, 
the  preservation  of  health,  that  is,  protection 
against  disease,  is  an  important  object ;  since  a 
condition  of  health  is  the  loundation  upon  which 
all  physical  culture  must  rest ;  indeed,  if  chil- 
dren are  successfully  protected  from  morbid  in- 
fluences and  disturbances,  normal  development 
must  result. 

(1)  The  application  of  appropriate  means  to 
stimulate  or  guide  the  development  of  the  bod- 
ily powers  constitutes  what  is  called  physical 
training.  This  training  may  be  (1)  eeneral,  or 
(2)  spe^.  Up  to  a  certain  age,  aU  physical 
exercise  must  have  for  its  object  general  develop- 
ment ;  beyond  that,  the  special  purpose  of  the 
training  must  dictate  the  nature  of  tne  exercise 
to  be  employed.  Military  drill,  it  is  true,  is 
often  employed  in  schools  to  promote  general 
development,  but  there  is  very  much  required  in 
military  discipline  that  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
ordinary  physical  culture.  The  importance  of 
systematic  exercise  has  been  considered  in  the 
articles  calisthenics  and  gymnastics  (q.v.j.  Such 
exercise,  however,  must  not  look  exclusively  to 
muscular  development ;  but  to  the  prompt  use 
of  muscular  power  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  mind.    Such  power  systematically  exercised 


in  any  given  direction  becomes  almost  automiik, 
as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  skillful  otHBan, 
rider,  or  swoidsman;  or  in  adepts  in  atUete 
games,  such  as  those  of  ball  and  cridut  AI 
sudi  means  of  physical  culture  become  of  ^lecai 
value,  as  bringmg  the  powers  of  the  body  nodff 
the  immediate  control  of  the  will ;  and,  boce. 
under  the  name  athletics,  they  have  been  jgst^ 
ally  encouraged  by  those  who  have  the  dinctioo 
of  superior  ^ucation.  In  the  same  categofy,  ir 
to  be  placed  the  exercises  whidi  regard  tkdae 
development  of  other,  physical  poweis,  m  \k 
senses,  the  vocal  oi^gans,  the  lungs,  and,  in  adoKt 
relation  to  intellectual  education,  the  \jnk 
Kducators  err  greatly  in  foreetting  that  tk 
brain  is  a  physi(^  organ,  and  that  its  exenw  i» 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  to  the  samelimki- 
tions  as  other  bodily  oigans ;  and  that,  theidoR, 
physical  considerations  should  have  a  oontrolbi^ 
weight  in  determining  the  means  and,  to  sora 
extent,  the  methods  of  inteUectoal  training.  iSa 
Brain.) — Many  are  inclined  to  regard  the  dW 
tion  of  physical  training  as  unneoessaiy.  Thej 
think  that  the  phvsical  powers  of  children  lad 
youth  receive,  in  the  instmcdve  and  irr^jrasyt 
exercises  natural  to  that  age,  a  suffident  edD» 
tion  for  oidinary  purposes.  From  this  Tin 
arises  a  ne^ect  which  is  fraught  with  tenm 
injuiy.  Not  only  does  the  individual  fail  to  act 
appropriately  and  enei]^etically  at  eveiy  tiyia^ 
period  of  his  life ;  but,  m  most  cases,  hs  actioi 
falls  somewhat  below  what  is  required  for  efet- 
ive  results,  through  want  of  the  fall  co<ipat!tim 
of  the  bodily  powers;  and,  toward  the  dose  of  i& 
decrepitude  is  accelerated  by  the  partial  atro^ 
occasioned  by  imperfect  development  and  k 
disuse. 

(2)  To  check  morbid  growth  or  to  preTertdB- 
ease,  careful  attention  must  be  ffiven  to  the  s?- 
roundings  of  the  child,  particiuarly  in  sdxHi: 
as  there  he  is  subjected  to  constant  restnini 
and,  hence,  cannot  exercise  his  natural  ioadgcs 
which  would  prompt  him  to  escape  from  sici 
surroundings.  The  preservation  of  diiUn 
from  morbid  influences  in  school  depends  opoi 
a  great  variety  of  drcumstancea,  fw  a  fnll  a»- 
meration  of  which,  see  Hygiknk,  School.— TV 

Sractical  aim  of  physical  education,  under  tbeis- 
uence  of  modem  ufe,  is  almost  always  intdkt- 
ual.  Gymnastics  and  calisthenica,  howefcr.s- 
directly  exert  a  moral  influence  which,  of  itaeH. 
makes  their  juractice  desirable.  This  is  ti^ 
magnanimity  which  is  produced  in  genen^ 
minds  by  the  consdousness  of  bodily  health  td 
power,  and  a  disposition  to  use  that  wf^ 
worthily.  A  feeling  of  inferiority  has  atwrf 
associated  with  it  an  element  of  immonHtf, 
which  leads  its  possesscMr  to  acts  of  duplici^t^ 
meanness  to  preserve  his  equality.  There  is  itiS 
another  phase  of  ph3rsical  educaticMi  to  be  oc& 
sidered — that  which  relates  to  the  joint  acti^ 
of  the  mind  and  body  through  the  medimB  d 
the  senses.  (See  Bab,  Etc,  ami  Sbksbs,  Eih^ 
Tioy  OP.)  The  minute  subdivision  of  labor  <^ 
acteristic  of  the  age  i»  which  we  live,  by  gi^ 
a  utilitarian  value  to  the  cultivmtioo  d  ^ 
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is  rapidly  constituting  this  an  element  of 
inereasing  importance.    Already,  the  success  of 
nmnerous  trades  and  employments  is  dependent 
upon  a  nicetr  of  discrimmation  by  means  of  the 
eye,  the  ear,  the  taste,  or  the  touch;  and  the  number 
d  these  is  steadily  increasing.    The  cultivation 
of  the  senses,  therefore,  is  desirable  from  a  merely 
utilitarian  point  of  view ;  while  for  general  cult- 
ure, such  as  is  required  in  many  of  the  arts,  its 
absolute  necessity  is  manifest.    Man^  considera- 
tions and  interests,  therefore,  conspire  to  make 
the  sabject  of  ph^cal  education  one  of  con- 
Btantly  mcreasing  importance. 
PHYSICS.     See  Science. 
PHV8I0L0GT  (Gr.^fftct  nature,  and  A&yo^, 
disooune),  the    science    which    treats  of  vital 
phenomena — as  contradistinguished  from  anato- 
my,  which  treats  of   the  structure  of  living 
bodies  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed.    In  the  course  of  education,  it  presup- 
poses some  preliminary  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
physics,  anatomy,  and  especially  of  microscopic 
anatomy,  or  histology;  and,  in  turn,  it  precedes  the 
study  of  hygiene,  or  the  laws  of  health,  and  that 
of  pathology,  or  the  science  of  abnormal  function. 
As  a  science,  physiology  is  of  recent  origin;  thou^ 
the  name  has  been  in  use  from  antiquity.  like  all 
other  natural  sciences,  as  Dalton  observes,  **there 
is  only  one  means  by  which  ph^ology  can  be 
studied  ;  that  is,  by  me  observation  ot  nature." 
It  has  been  built  up  by  experiment ;  and  many 
of  its  most  essential  truths,  and  these  in  their 
practical  results  the  most  important  to  man- 
kind, have  been  gained  through  vivisection.    As 
the  principal  foundation  of  hygiene,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  its  principles  should  be  so  far  made  an 
element  of  general  education  as  may  conduce  to 
a  just  appreciation  of  nature's  sanitary  code. 
How  this  may  best  be  accomplished  is  a  question 
that  has  hardly  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
School  physiology,  in  many  cases,  consists  of  a 
smattering  of  anatomy;  in  others,  of  a  still  more 
xmsubstantial  fabric   of  inforniation  regarding 
function ;  or,  in  still  others,  of  a  blending  of  the 
two  with  hygienic  doctrines,  often  based  not  on 
a  wide  conception  of  biological  truths,  but  on 
the  meager  uiowledge  gained  by  personal  ex- 
perience.   The  difficulty  has  always  consisted  in 
attempting  to  build  upon  too  narrow  a  founda- 
tion, and  tnat  by  means  of  an  erroneous  method. 
Thus,  the  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  elements 
of  physiology  without  a  sufficient  groundwork 
of  diemistry  and  physics,  and  exclusively  from 
books,  instead  of  from  practical  experience  in 
the  laboratory.    The  results  have  been — as  those 
of  book  learning  and  lecture  teaching  in  natural 
sdenoe,  without  observation  and  experiment, 
always  must  be — unreal  and  evanescent ;  hence, 
bv  Buch  instruction  the  true  nature  of  vital 
phenomena  is  never  clearly  apprehended;  and 
the  hygienic  deductions  are,  of   course,  corre- 
t      roondiDgly  illogical.    Doubtless,  a  ^reat  amount 
,  :      of  knowledge  has  been  imparted,  m  these  later 
^^      days,  to  the  people  in  general  on  this  subject; 
^:      hat  the  advance  that  hi»  been  made  in  samtary 
,V      practice  is,  probably,  due  not  so  much  to  the 


results  of  school  education,  as  to  the  improved 
education  of  medical  men,  and  to  their  advice 
spoken  and  written  to  communities,  learning  by 

Eractical  experience  the  penalty  of  infringing 
ygienic  laws.     The  real  requisite  in  genenu 
education  on  this  subject,  appears  to  be,  that, 
when  a  sufficient  foundation  has  been  laid,  a 
practical  couree  of  biology  should  be  emploved 
to  elucidate  the  general  laws  of  life ;  ana  then 
the  habit  of  scientific  thought  and  reasoning, 
formed^  by  such  training,  wul  lead  to  a  correct 
application  of  general  principles  to  the  special 
conditions  of  human  life.    Some  such  course  of 
biological  study  as  A  Course  q^ Practical  Jnstruo- 
lion  in  Elementary  Biology y  by  Huxley  and  Mar- 
tin, might  properly  form  a  ]«rt  of  the  curriculum 
of  every  collegiate  institution;  and,  in  all  schools 
of  a  lower  graide,  as  much  preparation  should  be 
made  for  such  a  course  as  is  practicable.    Ob- 
jective teaching,  in  outline,  of  anatomy,  by  the 
dissection  of  the  lower  animals,  accompanied  by 
such  simple  practical  suggestions  as  arise  from 
the  interpretation  of  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments of  the  body,  may  be  early  commenc^; 
but,  in  all  cases,  this  foundation  should  be  laid 
systematically,  with  a  definite  end  in  view,  and 
by  instructors  who  have  qualified  themselves  to 
teach,  by  following  a  complete  i>ractical  courser 
such  as  IS  above  sug^^ested.  Teaching  merely  from 
text-books  and  by  pictures,  will  be  almost  useless^ 
because  superficial ;  and  no  demonstrations,  even 
from  the  best  models,  can  ever  be  so  effective 
as  those  from  actual  dissections  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals.   A  pupil  will  cain  a  better  idea  of  the 
appearances  presented  by  his  own  organs,  and  of 
their  own  relations  to  one  another,  m>m  seeing 
a  demonstration  of  those  of  a  rabbit  or  a  dos, 
for  example,  than  from  any  rigid,  and  necessarify 
unreal,  model,  however  skillfully  constructed  and 
colored.    Such  models,  however,  admirably  sub- 
serve secondaiy  demonstrations.    The  educator 
who  contemplates  laying  a  foundation  for  physi-^ 
ology  should  refer  to  A  Course  <f  Elementary 
Practical  Physiology,  by  Foster  aiid  Langley — a 
work  intended  to  succed  that  of  Huxky  and 
Martin,  above  mentioned.    From  this  guide  to 
laboratory  work,  he  will  learn  what  physiological 
investigation  implies  and  requires;  and  he  will 
realize  upon  what  basis  rests  the  information 
contained  in  the  re-organized  physiological  text- 
books; such  as  Dalton's  Treaiise  on  Humanr 
Physiologyy  Flint's  Physiology  (f  Man,  and 
the  more  reliable  of  school  physiologies,  such  as 
Huxley's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physi(^ogyy  and 
Dalton's  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  liygieney 
and  Draper's  Anatomy  and  Physiology,    To 
aid  him  m  demonstrations  of  the  dissections  of 
the  lower  animals,  he  should  have  at  hand  a 
trustworthy  treatise  on  human  anatomy,  such 
as  Morrell's  Students  Manual  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Guide  to  Dissection^  and  Mivart's 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Anatomy,  Every  teacher 
should,  also,  be  familiar  with  Carpenter's  Prinr 
ciples  of  Mental  Physiology;  also,  by  the  same  au- 
thor. Principles  of  Comparative  Physiology ,  and 
Principles  ^  Human  Physiology,  (See  Science.) 
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PIABISTS,  or  Fathers  of  the  Pioiu 
Schools,  a  religious  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  members  of  which  are  specially  de- 
voted to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  youth.  This 
order  was  founded  by  Joseph  of  Calasanza,  or 
Calasantius,  a  Spanish  priest,  by  the  opening  of 
a  free  school,  at  Kome,  m  1597.  A  large  number 
of  children  were  soon  gathered  in  tnis  school, 
under  the  instruction  of  Calasanza  and  his  asso- 
ciates; and,  by  a  decree  of  Paul  V.,  the  association 
assumed  the  rank  of  a  religious  congregation. 
Soon  afterward  (1622),  it  was  made  a  religious 
order,  Calasanza  being  its  first  general,  and 
soon  spread  through  Germany,  Poland,  Italy, 
and  some  other  countries.  In  1860,  the  Piarists 
had  33  houses  in  Germany,  28  in  Italy,  32  in 
Hungary,  14  in  Poland,  and  at  least  30  in  Spain. 
In  Italy,  they  have  since  baen  suppressed  ;  and 
the  only  country  in  which  they  conduct,  at 
present,  educational  institutions  of  note,  is  the 
Austro  -  Hungarian  Monarchy.  In  Cisleithan 
Austria,  in  1870,  they  had  29  houses,  with  297 
members ;  included  in  which  were  4  under-gym- 
nasia.    (See  Roman  Catholic  Church.) 

PIOTUIIES.  One  of  the  earliest  efforts  of 
the  human  mind,  after  spoken  language,  appears 
to  be  the  communication  of  ideas  by  tangible  ob- 
jects. The  use  of  pictures  and  images  is  com- 
mon among  savages  every-where.  It  is  no  less 
characteristic  of  the  infant  mind  among  civilized 
races,  children  being  not  only  interest^  in  look- 
ing at  pictures,  but,  by  a  natural  prompting,  at- 
tempting to  imitate  them.  The  first  ideas  which 
the  child  takes  from  objects  being  concrete, 
its  means  of  expressing  them  takes  the  concrete 
form — its  first  effort  being,  as  near  as  possible,  a 
reproduction  of  the  objects  themselves.  Not  till 
a  nigher  development  has  been  reached,  is  it 
fitted  to  make  use  of  a  svstem  in  which  purely 
arbitrary  forms  are  employed.  This  early  and 
almost  universal  instinct,  therefore,  involving,  as 
it  must,  the  ability  to  understand  ideas  so  com- 
municated, suggests  the  peculiar  fitness  of  this 
method  for  use  in  the  instruction  of  children. 
This  form  of  expression  being  attended  with  so 
much  pleasure,  it  finds  its  natural  place  in  the 
kindergarten  t^tem ;  and  we  find,  accordingly, 
various  exercises  there  for  the  employment  of  it. 
It  is  even  extended  into  the  ordinary  school  ^- 
tem  in  the  shape  of  object  lessons.  But  this 
method,  useful  as  it  is  at  certain  stages,  has  its 
limitations.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that, 
with  children,  the  object  itself,  for  purposes  of 
instruction,  is  always  better  than  any  represen- 
tation of  it.  As  the  picture  of  an  animal,  for 
instance,  is  only  one  phase  of  the  form  of  that 
animal,  and  does  not  usually  take  into  con- 
sideration size,  color,  and  many  other  essential 
qualities,  only  a  very  imperfect  impression  can 
be  ^ned  from  it.  This  fact  should  suggest  the 
liimtations  mentioned.  These  have  reference 
principally  to  the  end  to  be  attained,  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  picture,  and  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  objects  represented.  As  to  the 
correctness  of  the  picture,  little  need  be  said;  as 
modem  publications^   in  this  respect,  show  a 


constant  improvement,  and  leave  little  to  he  d^ 
sired.    The  number  of  objects  represepted  in 
each  picture  should  be  limited,  single  toim 
being,  at  first,  given ;  afterwards  two  or  usnt 
llie  objects  represented,  also,  should  be  familiar 
things,  and  several  of  a  kind,  inssmiich  as,  bj 
the  contemplation  of  these,  the  child  s  oonc^itiTe 
faculty,  or  imagination,  and  powers  of  genenl- 
ization  are  exercised.    In  this  respect,  lueo,  the 
right  method  in  primers  and  elementary  boob, 
is,  as  a  rule,  instinctively  taken— -though  not  al- 
ways.   The  value  of  this  last  restriction,  at  a 
later  period,  may  be  easily  illustrated.    Jf  the 
object  be  to  give  an  idea  of  some  animal  nerer 
seen — the  camel,  for  instance — ^the  task  is  made 
comparatively  easy  from  the  child's  having  sees 
illustrations  of  somewhat  similar  objects  with 
which  it  is  familiar  ;  as  the  horse,  cow,  etc    h 
seizes  at  once  upon  the  points  of  rpsemhlawR, 
and,  immediately  after,  upon  the  points  of  dif- 
ference, and  thus  makes  a  positive  additioD  to 
its  knowledge.     But  let  the  same  child  be  ccsi- 
fronted  with  a  picture  of  a  star-fish,  or  a  pnI)^ 
ing-prees,  and  tne  probability  is,  if  it  has  nerer 
seen  these  or  any  similar  objects,  that  it  wiD 
get  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  either.    Tbe 
reason  is  obvious.     With  no  previous  prepva- 
tion,  it  is  called  upon  to  establish  in  its  mind  an 
entirely  new  conception,  solely  from  the  picture, 
without  any  corresponding  tangible  basis  ia  its 
experience.     The  result  is  a  thwartang  of  tbe 
tendency  to  genclhdization — so  strong  with  diil- 
dren  always — and  a  confusing  of  the  mind  hj 
an  indistinct  conception,  invariably  aocompamed 
with  a  loss  of  interest    The  special  uses  to 
which  pictures  are  put,  whether  as  diagrams  id 
illustration    of  particular   studies,  or  as  pirt 
of  a  higher,  artistic  education,  need  not  here  be 
considered.    The  publication  of  the  OrintSm- 
sualium  PictuSj  by  Comenius,  was,  probably, 
the  eariiest  attempt  to  use  pictures  as  a  direct 
and  systematic  means  of  instructing  childreD. 
(See  CoMBNius.)^ 

PIO  KONO  COLUSGB,  at  St.  Francis  Sta- 
tion on  Chicago  and  North-western  Raihctd,  4 
m.  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  founded  in  187L 
It  is  under  Roman  Catholic  control,  and  admits 
none  but  Cathblics.    It  is  supported  by  tuitiofi 
fees,  which,  including  board,  tuition. etc.,  are |3^ 
per  quarter  of  2^  months.  For  music,  telegru^t 
and  phonography  there  is  an  extra  chaige.  Tbe 
course  of  study  embraces  thorough  instrocdon 
in  the  English,  German,  and  French  languages, 
mathematics  in  all  its  branches,  book-ket^uo^ 
and  history.  The  number  of  pupils,  in  1875--6, 
was  about  60.    The  first  president  was  the  Ber. 
Joseph  Balzmann,  D.  D.,  who  was  succeeded  hj 
the  present  incumbent  (1876),  the  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Bruner.    The  normal  sdiool  at  the  noK 
place,  for  the  education  of  teachers  and  argut 
ists  for  Catholic  schools  and  churches,  has  beeo, 
since  the  organization  of  the  institution,  uoda 
the  same  presidency  as  the  college.    In  1876, 
this  school  had  70  pupik.    A  Catholic  deaf  aod 
dumb  institution,  in  connection  with  tbe  iMxnal 
school,  was  founded  in  1876. 
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PITTSBUBOH,  a  large  and  important  city 
of  Pennsylvania,  haying  a  population,  in  1870, 
of  121,215,  which,  in  1876,  was  estimated  to 
have  increased  to  130,000.  The  town  was  laid 
out  in  1764,  incorporated  as  a  boroogh  in  1794, 
^ttid  as  a  city  in  1816.  Since  that  time,  its  bound- 
aries have  been  enlarged  no  less  than  five  times 
— ^in  1836,  '45,  '66,  '68,  and  '72. 

JEJduoaHontil  History. —  Pittsbiugh  promptly 
availed  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  state  school 
law  of  1834  (see  Pennsylvania);  and,  the  next 
year,  a  public  school  was  opened,  which  com- 
menced with  an  enrollment  of  only  5  pupils. 
From  that  time  till  1855,  the  Pittsburgh  schools 
were  under  the  control  of  the  state,  and  each 
ward  board  had  full  control  of  the  eiducational 
and  financial  interests  of  its  own  school ;  but,  at 
the  latter  date,  the  legislature,  by  a  special  act, 
oonaolidated  the  several  wards  into  one  school- 
district,  placing  the  management  of  the  schools 
nnder  the  control  of  a  central  board  of  educa- 
tion, composed  of  one  member  from  each  ward, 
or  sub^listrict,  to  be  elected  by  the  ward  board. 
The  following  vear,  the  first  public  high  school 
was  established.  In  1868,  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
establishing  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  George  J.  Luckey  was  dected  to  that 
office,  to  which  he  has  several  times  been  re- 
jected, his  fourth  term  expiring  in  May,  1878. 
Previous  to  his  election,  there  was  great  diversity 
in  school  management  and  methods ;  but,  under 
his  earnest  and  efficient  administration,  a  good 
decree  of  uniformity  has  been  established.    The 
foUowing  sho¥rs  the  growth  of  the  public  schools 
since  their  consolidation  in  one  school-district,  in 
1855.    In  1856,  the  enrollment  of  pupils  was 
6,724;  m  1860,  it  was  7,608 ;  in  1865,  it  had  in- 
creased to  8,743;  in  1870,  to  12,883 ;  in  1875,  to 
20,483  ;  and,  in  1876,  to  21.488. 

School  System, — ^The  general  management  of 
the  system  is  vested  in  the  Central  Board  of 
Education,  consistiuff  of  36  members,  one  from 
each  district,  and  holding  office  for  three  years, 
one-third  of  the  board  being  changed  each  year. 
There  are,  besides,  sub-district  boards,  one  in 
each  ward,  each  consistiDg  of  6  members,  having 
the  same  term  of  office  as  the  members  of  the 
eentral  bcMird,  and  one-third  retiring  annually. 
Each  of  these  ward  boards  appoints  its  own 
teachers,  and  levies  the  tax  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  janitors  and  other  expenses ;  but  the 
central  board  appoints  the  teachers  of  the  high 
school,  fixes  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  city,  and  levies  the  tax  necessary 
for  their  payment.  It  has  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  high  school,  and  prescribes  the  text-books 
to  be  used  in  all  the  schools. — ^The  course  of  in- 
straction  prescribed  for  the  ward  schools  com- 
prises the  usual  common-school  branches,  in- 
dading  music  and  drawing,  lliere  are  1 3  grades, 
embracing  a  7  years'  course.  Pupils,  in  passing 
from  the  ward  schools  to  the  Central  Hi^ 
School  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  m 
reading,  spelling,  grammar,  composition,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geography,  history,  and  the  ele- 
ments 0?  natural  philosophy,  besides  writing, 


drawing,  mnsic,  and  calisthenics.  In  order  to 
succeed  in  this  examination  they  must  give,  on 
an  average,  65  per  cent  of  correct  answers  in  all 
the  studies,  and  not  fall  below  40  per  cent  in  any. 
The  High  School  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments ;  (1)  academical,  (2)  normal,  and  (3)  com- 
mercial. 1  he  studies  pursued  in  the  academical 
department  are  Latin,  Greek,  German,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  physiology,  physical 
geography,  zoology,  geology,  general  history, 
composition  and  rhetoric,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing, 
elocution,  and  music  In  the  normal  department, 
the  course  consists  of  arithmetic  ana  algebra ; 
English  grammar,  literature,  and  composition  ; 
seo^phy ;  the  history  and  constitution  of  the 
IJmted  States ;  drawing  and  music ;  physiology 
(by  lectures);  elements  of  chemistry, geology,  and 
physics ;  theory  of  teaching,  and  two  or  more 
weeks'  practice  in  the  same.  The  conomercial 
course  mdudes  the  department  of  theory  (3 
months) ,  the  intermediatedepartment  (3  months), 
and  the  department  of  praictioe  (4  months)  .^^ 
The  superintendent  has  authority  by  law  to  call 
teachers'  institutes,  and,  like  the  county  super- 
intendents, to  draw  from  the  county  trea«ii7 
moneys  for  their  support ;  also  to  el^  a  com- 
mittee on  permanent  certificates  for  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  Four  stated  sessions  of  the  teachers' 
institute  are  held  annually  in  the  city ;  namely, 
on  the  third  Friday  evening  and  the  following 
Saturday  forenoon  of  the  months  of  Januaiy, 
March,  May,  and  October;  and  a  three  days' 
session  during  the  week  preceding  the  annual 
opening  of  the  schools.  The  stated  meetings  are 
devoted  to  prof essional  lectures  and  discussions, 
and  practi(^  exemplifications  of  methods  by  the 
introduction  of  actoal  classes  of  pupils,  who  re- 
ceive lessons  in  the  presence  of  tne  institute. — 
Examinations  for  teachers'  licenses  are  held  by 
the  superintendent,  assisted  by  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers, in  accordance  with  tb^  general  law  of 
the  state. 

School  /SStottsttcs.— Besides  the  Central  Hidi 
School,  there  are  39  ward  schools,  each  of  whidi, 
in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  1869  consolidating 
the  wards,  is  known  by  a  distinctive  name,  in- 
stead of  a  numerical  designation.  There  are  also 
evening  schools.  The  oth^  items  of  impQrtaiios> 
for  1876,  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  pnpfla  enrolled 21,488 

Average  monthly  enrollment 17,180 

Average  daily  attendance 14,601 

Enrollment  in  evening  achoola 4,086 

Attendance  in  evenrng  echools 1,769 

Number  of  teachers  in  dav  schools.       419 

Total  tax  levied  for  school  purposes. |602,941.S7 

Total  valuation  of  school  property $1,904,600.00 

Cost  per  pnpil,  on  annual  enrollment. . . .  $16.00 

There  are  9  secondary  schools,  including  2 
commercial  colleges,  and  1  school  of  design,  em- 
ploying 45  teachers,  and  attended  by  2,297  pu- 
pils. The  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  are 
attended  b^  8,073  {)upils. — For  information  in 
regard  to  higher  institutions  of  learning,  see  the 
article  on  Pbnnsvlvania. 
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PLATO,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
r^oeopheiBr  was  bom  at  Athens,  429  or  430 
B.  C,  and  died  about  348.  He  was  of  illustrious 
descent,  on  both  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side; 
but  Tery  Uttle  is  definitely  known  regarding  his 
early  ^e.  From  his  ow/writin^,  i^Wthat 
he  intended  to  enter  public  life,  but  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  corruption  and  gaieral  depravi- 
ty of  the  times,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  When  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Socrates;  and,  for  ei^t 
years,  he  constantly  attended  his  great  teacher. 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  made  ex- 
tended journeys,  and,  about  369,  spent  a  short 
time  at  the  court  of  the  tyrant  IHonysius,  in 
Syracuse.  After  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  he 
returned  to  Athens,  and  founded  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  philos- 
ophy, in  a  small  carden  in  the  Academia,  a  pub- 
lic grove  or  park  which  Academus  had  given 
for  gymnastic  exercises;  and  haice,  Plato's  school 
was  called  the  Academy.  Adorned  with  statues, 
temples,  and  sepulchers,  surrounded  with  high 
trees,  and  intersected  by  a  gentle  stream,  it  af- 
forded a  ddiffhtful  retreat  for  contemplation. 
How  much  PUto  valued  roathematicfd  studies, 
as  a  preparation  for  higher  qwculations,  appears 
from  the  inscription  he  put  over  the  entranoe  of 
his  private  house,  in  which  he  gave  instruction  to 
a  few  select  disciples :  Ld  no  one  ignorant  qf 
geometry  enter  here.  He  was  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  hearers  of  every  description.  Among  them 
ware  many  who  became  celebrated  as  statesmen 
or  as  philosophers.  Even  woihen  attended,  and 
people  of  di^inction  did  not  hesitate  to  be  his 
hearers.  (See  Athens,  and  Aoademt.|  He  was 
sumamed  ike  Divine^  because  of  his  wisdom  and 
learning.  Statues  and  altars  were  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  the  day  of  his  birth  was  long  cele- 
brated as  a  festival.  Under  his  name  we  have  41 
dialojB;ues,  13  letters,  and  a  collection  of  philo- 
sophical definitions ;  but  only  the  dialogues  have 
been  positively  ascertained  to  be  genuine.  Plato, 
alone  amons  the  pupils  of  Socrat^  had  carefully 
studied  all  the  pmloeophical  systems  of  antiquity 
as  far  as  they  were  accessible  to  a  Greek  inquirer; 
and,  in  his  dialogues,  he  considers  the  various 
theories  in  turn,  and  develops  his  own  system 
only  in  his  strictures  in  relation  to  them.  As 
with  Socrates,  so  with  Plato,  e^tcs,  t.  e.,  the 
metaphysical  idea  of  the  good,  is  the  principal 
subject  of  philosophy.  The  highest  good  is  not 
pleasure,  nor  knowledge  alone,  but  l£e  greatest 
possible  likeness  to  the  Divini^,  as  the  fujsolute 
good.  Virtue  is  the  imitation  of  God,  or  the  free 
effort  of  man  to  attain  to  a  resemblance  to  his 
original,  or,  in  other  words,  a  unison  and  luu> 
mony  of  all  our  principles  and  actions,  according 
to  reason,  whence  results  the  highest  decree  of 
happiness.  Virtue  is  one^  but  compounded  of 
four  elements :  wisdom,  courage  or  constancy, 
temperance,  and  justice;  these  are  otherwise 
termed  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  They  arise 
out  of  an  independence  of,  and  superiority  to, 
the  influence  of  the  senses;  they  are  the  product 
of  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  souL^— The  state, 


being  a  society  of  individuals,  is,  therefoie,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  obligations  on  a  luge  scale, 
its  end  should  be  liberty  and  ccMKxnd;  its  hig^iest 
mission,  the  training  of  the  citizens  to  virtue. 
The  education  of  youth  should  be  regulated  by  a 
consideration  of  the  duties  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  in  the  state.    In  the  ideal 
state,  each  of  the  three  principal  funcdons  and 
corresponding  virtues  of  the  soul  is  represented 
by  a  particular  class  of  citizens :  (1 )  tne  rulen, 
whose  virtue  is  wisdom;  (2)  the  guardians  en*  war 
riors,  whose  virtue  is  valor;  and  (3)  the  manual 
laborers  and  tradesmen,  whose  virtue  is  obedience 
and  self-restraint,  and  whose  training  should  be 
only  in  their  particular  trades,    llie  educadon 
of  the  other  or  higher  classes  is  to  begin  as  eailr 
as  the  third  year  of  age,  and  to  continue  untu 
the  sixth,  by  the  narration  of  myths ;  to  be  fol- 
lowed, frcMn  7  to  10,  l)y  j^ymnastics ;  from  10  to 
13,  by  reading  and  writing;  from  14  to  16,  by 
poetry  and  music;  from  16  to  18,  by  mathe- 
matiod  sciences ;  and  frc»n  18  to  20,  by  mili- 
tary exercises.    At  this  last  age,  the  first  sifting 
takes  place — those  of  inferior  mental  caigiaa^ 
but  valorous,  to  become  warriors;  the  rest  to 
continue  until    the    age  of    30,  learning  tbe 
sciences  in  the  more  exact  and  gener^  lonn 
becoming  their  maturity.    Next,  the  talent  for 
dialectics  is  tested ;  and  then  f oUows  a  seooad 
sifting.    The  less  promising  are  giv^i  pnctacd 
public  offices ;  the  rest  pursue  the  study  of  dia- 
lectics until  the  hoe  of  35,  and  are  then  intrusted 
with  positions  of  authority,  continuing  in  tbe 
study  of  philosophy,  so  as  to  become,  finally,  the 
berti  fitted  in  the  state  for  its  hi^iest  offioee. 
Regarding  a  cood  teacher  as  one  of  the  agents 
most  essential  for  the  formation  of  good  pupikf 
Plato  lays  down  rules  by  which  to  disdngiuBii 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  teacher,  and  reoom- 
mends  those  in  power  to  exercise  the  utmost  sen- 
tiny  and  care  in  the  selection  of  instructcns  to  be 
employed  by  the  state. — ^This  Hysatj  of  edocs- 
tion,  principally  set  forth  in  his  BepubHc  and  in 
his  LawSt  was  probably  never  fully  reduced  to 
practice;  yet  the  ^irit  of  all  his  doctrines  seems  to 
nave  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  his  coun- 
trymen for  centuries.    For  an  account  o£  Flstoi 
attempt  to  establish  a  model  government  in  SJ^ 
acuse,  see  Grotb,  History  of  Greece^ yds. x.i0d 
XI.  Tlie  best  En^ish  edition  of  Plato's  DuJogwu 
is  by  JowKTT  (Oxf.  and  N.  Y.,  1871).  Fot  Kteia- 
ture  on  Plato's  Philosophy ^  and  the  difeeat 
editions  of  his  writings,  we  must  refer  to  Uma- 
WEO,  History  (f  Philosophy ;  on  his  educatioDal 
systm,  see  Schmidt,  Qeschichte  der  Pddaqogik, 
vol.  I.;  Kapp,  Platon's  Erziehungslehre  (Mmoo, 
1833) ;  BoMBAOK,  Entwickeiung  der  Platonisdim 
ErMiehungskhre  (Rottweil,  1854) ;  Wrmuiw, 
Ertiehvng  und  Uhterricht  bei  Plato  (Gienen, 
1868) ;   Cramer,  Qeschichte  der  ErziAtmg  m 
AUerOium.  (Elberf.,  1838) ;  Drapbr,  JnteOectmd 
Development  (f  Europe  (rev.  edit^  1876). 

POBTBT,  or  the  written  expresBion  of 
beauty,  is  an  important  instrument  in  certaii 
depaitments  of  intellectual  culture,  besides  aid- 
ing in  the  edooaition  of  the  einotioDi  and  seniibil' 
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Itiett  and  in  the  culthration  of  taste.  (See  Esthrtio 
Culture,) — ^The  pupil's  fiist  knowledge  of  writ- 
ten poetry  is  usuaJly  obtained  from  the  school 
Tea<kr.  The  manner  of  its  presentation  there, 
however,  is  susceptible  of  improTement.  The 
free  use  of  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  of  obsolete  or 
unusual  words  and  phrases,  renders  poetry  in- 
appropriate to  ihe  minds  of  children  till  after 
t£e  usual  modes  of  expression  have  become 
familiar.  Its  proper  time  for  presentation,  there- 
fore, is  when  rhetoric  is  studied — that  is,  during 
the  latter  part  of  a  high-school  course,  or  in 
the  coUege.  Tet  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  a  highly-inyolyed  passage  from  Shake- 
speare, or  an  abstruse  paragraph  from  Words- 
worth, in  a  reader  intended  for  pupils  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age. — Some  yague  or  half- 
oonsidered  idea  that  these  passages  are,  in  some 
way,  to  serve  as  models,  by  being  thus  presented, 
or  are  necessary  for  elocutionary  purposes,  is 
probably  in  the  mind  of  the  compiler.  But  what 
should  we  think  of  the  music  teacher  who  should 
present  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  as  a  model,  to 
a  be^ner  practicing  the  scales?  The  parallel 
case  IS  quite  as  absurd.  The  result  is  bad  in 
two  ways:  (1)  the  unintelligibility,  to  the  child, 
of  snoh  a  poetical  selection  deprives  it  of  all 
use  as  a  model ;  and  (2)  the  disgust  thus  occa- 
sioned becomes  permanent,  and  leads  the  pupil, 
even  in  manhood,  to  avoid  a  repemsal  of  the 
author  thus  used.  How  many  persons,  of  mature 
years,  date  their  dislike  to  Milton,  for  instance, 
from  an  enforced  use  of  his  works  as  reading  or 
parsing  exercises  in  early  youth  I  The  intrcMuc- 
tion  of  poetiy  into  the  school  curriculum  should 
follow  the  natural  plan,  Hie  first  poems  used 
being  exceedingly  simple,  contaiping  no  words 
beyond  the  vocabulaiy  of  the  child,  and  treating 
of  subjects  and  objects  of  every-day  familiarity. 
An  excellent  plan  would  be  to  place,  as  an  intro- 
ductory lesson  in  reading,  a  paraphrase  in  prose 
of  the  poem  to  be  used.  In  this  way,  the  pupil, 
being  posaesBed  beforehand  of  the  meaning  of 
what  he  is  approaching,  is  at  liberty  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  poetical  mode  of  expression, 
this  being  the  principal  thing  to  be  considered ; 
for,  if  the  meaning  were  tne  principal  thing, 
prose  would  be  preferable — it  bemg  more  direct 
and  in  more  famih'ar  language. — ^^e  fact  that 
ihythmical  language  is,  in  many  cases,  of  assist- 
anoe  to  the  memory,  indicates  its  peculiar  fitness 
for  certain  educational  purposes.  By  its  aid, 
abstract  truths  and  arbitrary  rules  mav  often  be 
fixed  in  the  mind,  in  a  way  not  possible  bv  any 
otlurr.  Moral  truths,  also,  may  often  be  better 
retained  in  the  memoi^  by  their  expression  in 
rhythmical  form.  The  experience  of  most 
persons  will  probably  furnish  illustrations  of  this 
fact  There  appears  to  be  a  limit  to  this  use  of 
rhyme,  however,  determined  partly  by  the  nat- 
ure of  the  things  to  be  remembered,  and  partly 
by  the  esthetic  effect  produced  by  such  use.  It 
may  be  said,  in  general,  that  all  concrete  ideas 
and  relations, — those  which,  upon  suggestion, 
call  up  in  the  mind  material  imaces— do  not 
require  the  ud  of  riiyme  to  fix  uiem  in  the 


memory;  while  ideas  and  relations  of  an  es- 
sentially abstract  or  arbitrary  nature,  are  more 
easily  retained  in  the  memory  1^  a  rhythmical 
expression  of  them.  As  an  illustration  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  first  proposition,  may  be  mentioned 
a  riiymed  text-book  on  geography.  In  the  study 
of  geography,  the  definitions,  descriptions,  etc., 
being  fuways  accompanied  by  pictures  and  maps, 
are  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  by  the  eye — ^tne 
most  effective  of  all  the  agents  used  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge.  To  call  in  the  aid  of  the  ear, 
therefore,  is  superfluous,  and  tends,  rather,  to 
distraction.  If  there  had  been  originally  any 
vagueness  of  conception  left  by  the  image  aa- 
dressed  to  the  eye,  the  ear  might,  with  propriety, 
be  called  in  to  aid  it ;  but,  horn  the  nature  of 
things,  this  is  impossible.  The  picture  of  a 
matmal  object  will  always  present  to  the  mind 
a  clearer  idea  of  it,  than  any  verbal  description. 
A  further  objection,  in  this  case,  is,  that  the 
rhymed  version,  degenerating,  as  it  is  almost  sure 
to  do,  into  grotesque  doggerel,  familiarizes  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  most  degraded  form 
of  poetry,  and  tends  to  unfit  it  for  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  higher.  In  regard  to  the  second 
proposition  mentioned  above,  it  ma^  be  said  that 
we  naturally  seek  some  short,  suocmct  form  for 
expressinff  generalizations,  and  abstract  and  ar- 
bitrary relations,  which  shall  make  them  conve- 
nient for  use ;  and  that  form  is  often  found.  If 
the  poetic  form  would  enable  us  to  remember 
them  more  distinctly,  and  if  no  objection  to  its 
use  could  be  raised,  it  woidd  be  allowable ;  but 
if  this  form,  besides  adding  little  to  our  ability  to 
remember,  is  open  to  the  additional  objection 
that  it  presents  to  the  undiscriminating  mind  of 
the  pupil  a  bad  poetical  model,  it  would  seem 
that  it  ou^t  not  to  be  used.  It  can  hardly  be 
claimed  uiat  rhymed  versions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  or  of  the  Proverbs,  for  instance— of  the 
propositions  of  geometry,  or  of  the  rules  of 
aritnmetic,  have  helped  us  materially  to  learn 
more  readily  or  appreciate  more  fully  the  truths 
contained  m  them.  The  very  nature  of  some 
truths  is  averse  to  ornament;  and  the  use  of  it,  in 
such  cases  should  be  discountenanced. — A  fre- 
quent result  of  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
which  imderiies  all  poetry,  is  the  attempt  of 
youth  sooner  or  later  to  write  poetiy.  Every 
teacher's  experience  will  supply  instances  of  this. 
This  inclination  usually  nuuLes  its  appearance 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  20,  in  mmds  that 
have  a  natural  taste  for  beautiful  objects,  after 
a  considerable  command  of  language  has  been 
obtained,  and  before  the  realities  of  life  have 
come  to  darken,  with  their  shadows,  the  bright 
sky  of  youth.  As  not  one  in  a  hundred,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  write  verses,  at  this  age,  will 
become  a  poet,  the  teacher's  course  is  plain.  His 
method  of  cure  should  be,  unsparing  criticism, 
but  applied  in  a  kindly  spirit.  It  will  require  only 
a  few  exposures  of  bad  rhymes,  false  similes  and 
metaphors — and  of  these,  the  most  preposterous 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  the  most  cherished 
by  the  writer — ^to  recall  the  would-be  poet  to  a 
more  sober  and  useful  puxsuit. 
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P0LITBNB8S.     See  Maknsbs. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  See  Social 
Economy. 

POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOLS.  See  Scism- 
TiPio  Schools. 

POPULAR  EBTTCATION.  See  Educa- 
tion, and  National  Education. 

POBTTJQAL,  a  country  in  the  south-weet  of 
Europe,  having  an  area  of  35,813  square  miles, 
and  a  population,  in  1872,  of  4,367,882,  nearly 
all  of  whom  bdonff  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  speak  the  Portuguese  language. 

Educational  History, — The  first  ruler  in 
Portu^  to  exert  himself  actively  in  behalf  of 
education  was  Dom  Diniz,  in  the  13th  century. 
In  1290,  he  founded  the  University  of  Lisbon, 
which,  after  several  changes  of  locality,  was 
finally  settled  at  Coimbra ;  he  also  established 
elementary  schools  for  the  poorer  classes.  In 
1540,  the  Jesuits  were  called  to  Portugal,  and 
gradually  obtained  an  almost  complete  control  of 
aecondary  instruction ;  but,  in  the  18th  century, 
they  were  expelled  from  the  oountay  br  Pombal. 
At  the  same  time,  a  decree  was  issued  to  secu- 
larize instruction,  and  Acuities  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics  were  added  to  the  University 
of  Coimbra.  No  record  in  relation  to  elementary 
instruction  is  found  until  the  18th  century;  and 
the  number  of  primary  schools,  previous  to  1772, 
was  only  about  400,  while  Greek  and  Latin  were 
taught  only  in  convent  schools.  Pombal  estab- 
lished 257  Latin  primary  schools,  and  founded 
and  provided  for  21  T»x>feBsor8hip6  of  rhetoric 
and  history,  besides  schools  of  philosophy,  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  the  moral  sciences.  He  luso 
gave  his  attention  to  the  endowment  and  super- 
vision of  seminaries  for  the  priesthood,  and  re- 
oiganized  the  University  of  Coimbra  after  the 
model  of  the  Italian  universities.  With  the 
overthrow  of  Pombal,  the  clergy  and  nobility 
again  resumed  control  of  public  education.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  and  revolutions  of  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century,  education  was  necessarily 
neglected.  In  1836,  a  general  svstem  for  the 
re-organization  of  the  public  schools  of  all  grades 
was  prepared  by  De  Compos,  vice-rector  of  the 
Coimbra  University.  This  was  modified  by  ^e 
regulations  of  1844.  In  1875,  a  new  law  was 
prepared  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  which 
IS  now  in  force. 

Primary  Instruction, — According  to  the  law 
of  1875,  there  must  be  two  classes  of  primary 
schools, — ^the  elementary,  and  the  higher  element- 
ary schools.  Instruction  is  free  only  in  the 
former.  Evenr  parish  must  have  separate  ele- 
mentaiy  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls;  but,  in 
very  small  parishes,  mixed  schools  are  allowed. 
Every  arroncUssemerU  must  have  a  higher  ele- 
mentary school.  Teachers  are  appointed  by  the 
communal  council,  upon  the  nomination  of  a 
school  commission.  This  commission  consists  of 
three  members  of  the  communal  council,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
commune,  and  the  sub-inspector  of  the  arron- 
dissement.  The  communal  council  can  remove 
teachers,  but  only  in  connection  with  the  signer 


of  the  contract  of  appointment,  after  a  trial  of 
the  accused,  and  after  the  schod  oommisEicm 
has  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  to  that  effect 
At  the  head  of  the  educational  system,  is  the 
supreme  coimcil  of  studies;  with  the  minirt^r  of 
the  interior  as  president,  and  the  rector  of  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  or  his  delegate,  as  vice- 
president.  It  is,  furthermore,  composed  of  eldii 
regular  iudges  and  a  huge  number  of  irre^mar 
judges,  llie  regular  judc^  are  men  distangimAfd 
for  learning  and  good  character,  while  die  irreg- 
ular judges  are  professors  at  Coimbra^  Ofr  gnd- 
uates  from  that  university.  Candidates  for  the 
!  position  of  teacher  must  be  twenty-one  yean  d 
age,  and  possess  a  certificate  of  h^dth  sjid  mor- 
ab,  signed  by  the  pastor  of  their  place  of  rea- 
dence.  They  must  pass  a  public  eTaTninataon, 
which  is  intended  to  ascertam  their  maturity  of 
mind,  rather  ihan  their  actual  aoquir^meatB. 
Teachers  are  of  two  dejpnees.  Those  of  the  fint 
degree  are  appointed  either  for  life  or  for  three 
years ;  those  of  the  second  degree,  for  life  only. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  scIhk^  daflj, 
except  on  Simdays  and  holidays;  but  when  that 
is  no  holiday  during  the  week,  Thuraday  is  faee. 
The  daily  sessions  are  from  8  to  11  o'ckik.  in  the 
forenoon,  and  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon,  from  Oc- 
tober till  Easter;  the  rest  of  the  year,  from  « to 
10  A.  M.  and  from  3  to  6  P.  M.  The  study  on- 
missioners  may  also  authorize  teachers  to  fona 
evening  classes  for  adults.  Every  year  ^le  stni^ 
commission  publishes  a  list  of  lUl  ohildr^i  ol 
school  age.  The  names  of  those  paients  who  £ul 
to  have  their  children  re^pstered,  are  read  by  the 
minister  from  the  pulpit,  and  a  list  of  them  m 
nailed  to  the  church  door.  Upon  repeated  of- 
fenses, fines  ar^  imposed.  In  the  same  manner. 
regular  attendance  is  enforced.  The  bimiiches  of 
instruction  in  the  elementaiy  schools  com|Kiie 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  language,  monilB,airi 
for  girb,  sewing.  In  the  higher  dementaiT  schodk 
there  are  taught,  in  addition  to  these  braiM^eB, 
linear  drawing,  history,  the  elements  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  agnculture.  Five  seminariis 
are  to  be  established  for  male,  and  two  for  femak 
teachers.  In  1869,  there  were,  1,997  achook  kr 
boys  and  362  for  girls,  making  a  total  of  2359. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  117305,  ef 
whom  99,358  were  Doys,  and  17,947  girils.  The 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  adiools  was 
62,937,  of  whom  52,720  were  boys,  and  10417 
were  girls.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  ex* 
cellent  private  schools  in  the  principal  dtioL 
There  were  also  5  normal  schools  for  males,  with 
100  students,  and  one  for  females,  with  20 
students. 

Secondary  Instruction, — Secondary  instne 
tion  is  imparted  in  lycenms,  whidi  oorroEpood 
pretty  much  to  the  French  insUtotions  of  that 
name.  At  some  of  the  lyceums,  agriculture  aad 
rural  economy  are  taught;  and,  at  Funchal, 
Madeira,  and  other  places  on  the  islands  faeloD^ 
ing  to  Portugal,  Frendi  and  English;  while,  m 
other  places,  the  course  of  stwiies  compriKB 
chemistry,  natural  history,  mechanics,  book-^eep* 
ing,  trigonometry,  mathematical  geography,  aad 
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other  hrancheB.  Greek,  German,  and  En^iah  are 
not  obligatoiy;  but  a  knowledge  of  these  lan- 
ffuagcA  is  advantageous  at  the  final  examination. 
Cairaidates  for  the  appointment  of  professor  in 
a  lyoeom  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age.  The 
examination  is  both  oral  and  written.  Graduates 
of  the  Ooimbra  university  are  preferred,  and  the 
aroointments  are  made  for  life,  and  in  the  name 
m  the  king.  Besides  the  lyoeums  of  the  state, 
there  are  private  colleges,  the  teachers  of  which 
must  also  possess  a  license  to  teach.  They  are 
likewise  subject  to  inspection  by  the  ^vemment 
Teachers  in  the  lyoeums,  as  weU  as  m  the  pri- 
mary schools,  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  mil- 
itary duty.  Independentiy  of  the  lyoeums,  the 
government  may  establish  Latin  ckisses  in  120 
of  the  most  important  i^aoes  near  the  capitals 
of  the  several  districts.  These  dasses  are  in- 
structed in  public  buildinseK  have  each  a  library, 
and  are  provided  with  Uie  neoessaiy  books  of 
instruction.  The  number  of  lyoeums,  in  1869, 
was  21,  with  3,744  students. 

Superior  InstrucUan, — Superior  instruction 
is  a£forded  in  the  University  of  Ooimbra,  which 
has  five  faculties :  theology,  medicine,  math- 
ematics, and  philosophy.  In  1859,  Dom  Pedro  Y., 
in  order  to  excite  a  greiter  interest  in  education, 
opened,  at  his  own  expense,  a  faculty  of  beUes- 
kHreSj  with  five  professorships,  which  hold  the 
same  rank  as  those  of  the  university.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Ooimbra  has  from  900  to  1,000  students. 

Special  InstrucHan, — Special  instruction  is 
given  in  the  following  schools:  19  theological 
schools  and  courses,  one  polytechnic  school  at  Lis- 
bon, and  one  at  Oporto,  a  medico-surgical  schools, 
one  school  of  veterinary  suigery,  one  general 
agricultural  institute,  one  commercial  schcx)!,  five 
i»iu8trial  schools,  two  academies  of  fine  arts,  one 
conservatory  of  music,  an  army  school,  a  navy 
school,  and  a  military  college,  in  Lisbon. — See 
SoHMiD,  Pdchgogiache  Erioj/clm)ddie,aTt  Portur 
gal'  Brachelli,  Die  Staaten  Europa*8;  Chronik 
des  Volksschultoesens,  1875;  Report  ofihe  U»  S, 
Commissioner  <f  Edtuxition  for  1873. 

POTTER,  Alonso.  an  American  educator, 
bom  in  Beekman,  N.  Y.,  July  6.,  1800 ;  died  in 
San  Francisco,  Feb.  4.,  1865.  He  graduated 
with  first  honors  at  Union  OoU^  in  1818,  be- 
came a  tutor  there  in  1819,  and,  in  1821,  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy. While  holding  the  latter  position,  he 
dedmed  the  presidency  of  Geneva  CoUege.  He 
was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Boston,  from 
1826  to  1831,  which  position  he  resigned  in  the 
latter  year  to  accept  that  of  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  Umon  OoUege,  of  which  institu- 
tion he  became  vice-president  in  1838.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  in  1845,  which  po- 
sition he  hdd  till  his  death.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  logarithms,  and  one  on  descrip- 
tive geometry,  both  prepared  for  the  use  of  his 
classes  while  professor  in  Union  OoU^,  but  not 
published.  His  most  noted  educational  work 
was  that  published  in  connection  with  G.  B. 
Emerson,  entitied  The  School  and  the  School- 
master (1842).    Besides  this,  he  was  the  author 


of  many  addresses,  discourses,  etc.,  upon  subjects 
connected  with  education.  Interesting  notices 
of  his  life  and  works  may  be  found  in  Bishop 
Stevens's  funeral  sermon  (Oct.  19.,  1865),  and  in 
Memoirs  (f  (he  Ltfe  and  Services  (fiheRt,  Rev. 
A,  Pottery  D.  D.,LL.  D.,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M. 
A.  De  Wolfe  (Phila.,  1871). 

P&ACTIOE,  Schools  of.  See  Tbachsbs' 
Seminaries. 

PBAXIS  (Gr.  npa^i^y  hotn  vpdeeetv,  to  do), 
a  particular  form  of  exercise  dettgned  to  afford 
practice  to  the  pupils ;  as  a  praxis  for  parsing  or 
analysis,  in  teacning  grammar. 

PBBCEPT0B8,  Ck>llege  of  (London),  is  a 
body  founded  in  1846  to  enable  teachers,  partio- 
ularly  in  private  schools,  to  acquire  a  sound 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  and  to  give 
them  tl^  opportunity  of  obtaining  certificates 
attesting  their  attainments  and  fitness  to  teach. 
The  first  promoters  of  tl^  college,  depk)rinff 
the  incompetency  of  so  many  teachers,  desired 
that  every  one  entering  the  profession  should 
provide  himself  with  such  a  certificate,  as  a 
guarantee  to  the  public  and  to  his  fellow- 
teachers.  The  movement  (which  had  originated 
at  Brighton)  spread  rapidly;  and,  within  a  ^ear, 
there  were  1000  members.  (As  to  the  qualifica- 
tion for  membership,  see  below.)  These  were 
formed  into  a  corporate  body,  in  1849.  The 
lowest  diploma  which  the  college  grants  is 
that  of  Associate,  next  come  those  of  Licen- 
tiate and  Fellow.  Oandidates  for  all  these 
diplomas  are  examined  in  the  science  and  art  of 
educatiop;  and  are  excused  tiie  other  subjects,  if 
they  Wfve  previously  passed  elsewhere  what  is 
recoffnized  as  an  equivalent  examination.  One 
pectuiarity  of  the  examination  for  those  who 
nave  to  pass  in  all  the  subjects,  is,  that  each  sub- 
ject may  be  taken  up  separately,  and  the  rest 
when  the  candidate  pleases.  This  is  very  con- 
venient for  hard-worked  teachers  who  have 
little  leisure.  I'here  is  not,  however,  a  very 
large  demand  for  these  diplomas.  The  number 
of  persons,  male  and  female,  at  present  holding 
them  is  338,  of  whom  49  are  Fellows,  130 
licentiates,  and  159  Associates.  Unfortunately, 
in  regard  to  the  membership,  the  verj  error, 
for  many  years,  was  committed  which  the 
college  was  founded  to  do  battle  against.  The 
promoters  intended  to  include  among  the  first 
members  all  persons  of  respectability,  both  males 
and  females,  who  were  at  the  time  engaged 
in  teaching,  and  paid  a  yearly  subscription  of 
one  guinea.  But  they  also  intended,  at  no 
distant  date,  but  a  date  not  assigned,  to  sub- 
ject aU  candidates  for  membership  to  examina- 
tion. Amid  the  pressure  of  otiier  business, 
however,  and  of  crippled  resources,  the  latter 
intention  was  lost  sight  of.  It  would  seem,  also, 
that  there  had  been  some  laxity  in  the  grant- 
ing of  diplomas.  The  consequence  was  that 
A.  0.  P.,  L.  0.  P.,  F.  0.  P.  with  M.  0.  P.  became 
involved  in  one  common  depreciation.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  coll^,  in  its  documents, 
had  always  drawn  a  clear  distinction  between 
eTaminfd  and  unexamined  members — adistino- 
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tkm  which  the  general  public  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  in  mind  or  eyen  to  apprehend. 

The  investigations  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  along  with  a  general  movement  on 
the  part  of  various  leam^l  bodies  for  stricter 
conditions  of  membership,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  more  active  members  of  the  college  to  the 
necessity  of  reform ;  and,  since  the  spring  of  1870, 
no  member  has  been  admitted  without  either  be- 
ing examined  by  the  college,  or  showing  that  he 
has  passed,  elsewhere,  one  of  the  examinations 
specined  in  the  regulations.  The  coUece,  there- 
fore, was  never  in  a  more  healthful  and  hopeful 
state  than  at  the  present  time.  The  stricter  reg- 
ulations have  not  diminished  the  number  of 
applications  for  membership,  there  being  976 
members  in  Nov.,  1876.  Oi  these,  243  are  also 
holders  of  diplomas,  llie  remaining  95  holders 
of  diplomas  are  not  members,  and  do  not  share 
in  the  government  of.  the  college.  —  The  journal 
of  the  college,  which  publisb^  reports  of  its 
proceedings,  is  the  Educational  limeSt  which 
was  commenced  in  Oct.,  1847,  and  is  published 
monthly ;  but,  t)iough  the  official  oi^gan,  it  is  not 
the  property  of  the  college. 

In  1872,  a  professorship  of  education  was 
instituted;  ana  the  late  Joseph  Payne  was 
appointed  to  the  chair.  He  commenced  his  first 
course,  at  the  beginning  of  1873,  to  a  class  of 
about  70  teachers,  most  of  whom  were  ladies. 
The  office  has  since  been  held  by  the  Rev.  R. 
H.  Quick,  author  of  Essays  on  Educational 
Reformers  (London  and  CJincinnati) ;  by  Mr. 
Meiklejohn,  lately  appointed  to  the  n^w  chair 
of  education  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland ;  Ifcd  b^ 
Mr.  Croom  Robertson,  professor  of  logic  at  Uni- 
versity Coll^,  London. 

There  are  other  kindred  duties,  in  addition  to 
those  at  first  contemplated,  which  the  college  has 
undertaken.  At  CImstmas,  1850,  it  conducted 
its  first  examination  of  schools ;  and  the  S3rstem 
was  in  full  operation  in  1854,  two  years  before  the 
scheme  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  four  years  be- 
fore that  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  These 
examinations  are  held  every  half  year  at  various 
centers,  simultaneously;  and  certificates,  with 
prizes  for  the  most  distinguished,  are  bestowed 
upon  the  successful  boys  and  girls.  The  number 
of  candidates  at  these  examinations,  in  1875,  was 
about  2300,  coming  from  about  150  schools. 

There  is  also  a  system  in  operation  for  the 
examination  of  schools  by  visiting  examiners; 
under  which  the  examiner  makes  an  official 
report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  but  no  certifi- 
cates are  granted.  The  College,  moreover,  con- 
ducte  the  prdiminary  examinations  in  arte,  for 
various  medical  corporations.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils at  these  examinations  is  about  -5,800  a  year. 

In  June  1861,  were  commenced  the  monthlv 
meetings  of  members  and  their  friends,  at  which 
papers  on  educational  subjects  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed. Hiese  meetings  tend  to  '^corporate  feel- 
ing and  helpful  union,"  for  those  members,  at 
least,  who  live  in  London  or  its  vicinity.  The 
papers,  many  of  them  of  great  value,  are  gener- 
ally reported  at  length  in  the  next  number  of  the 


EduoaHonal  Times.     There  is  an  ednoationd 

library  of  nearly  4,000  volumes,  to  whic^  ogd- 
stant  additions  are  made,  mostly  by  gift. — 
llie  college  is  managed  by  a  cotmcil  €^  4d 
members,  twelve  of  whom  retire  eveiy  year. 
They  are  elected  at  a  ceneral  meeting  of  mem- 
bers. In  addition  to  these  48,  all  ex-preeadesft 
of  council  become  members  of  it  for  life.  Amoag 
the  presidents  of  the  council,  have  been  Dr. 
Jacob,  late  of  Christ's  Hospital;  Dr.  Kennedj, 
late  of  Shrewsbury;  and  Dr.  Haig-Brown,  of 
the  Charterhouse.  At  present  Dr.  Jex-Blake,  d 
Ru£by,  is  the  |)resident. 

llie  college  is  doing  a  good  and  uaefol  wodc 
for  middle-dass  schools,  and  its  further  usefol- 
ness  is  hindered  only  by  its  want  of  funda.  h 
needs  a  more  complete  educational  libtmiy,a 
more  commodious  home  than  its  prea^it  one  (at 
42  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbuiy),  and  an  cndov- 
ment  for  its  professorship.  For  this  last  pnrniMB 
between  £400  and  dC500  nas  been  contiibated  up 
to  the  present  time.  In  1875,  the  m^nbeEB*  nb- 
scriptions  yielded  £521;  the  net  profits  from  ths 
examinations  produced  a  sum  perhaps  somewhat 
larger  than  this  ;  and  there  seem  to  be  no  other 
sources  of  income. — See  a  paper  bj  J.  Payne  oa 
the  histoiT  of  the  college  in  the  EducaHomd 
TtTTtes,  July,  1868;  llie  Charter,  Regtilati€ms,uxi 
other  documents  of  the  College  ;  ^peec^  <A  Dr. 
Jex-Blake,  in  the  Educaiional  THmes  for  F^ 
1876 ;  Demojrst  and  Montugci,  De  FSnseipne- 
7nent  Seoondnire  en  rAngleterre,  vol.  i ;  Smook 
Inquiry  Chmmission,  vols.  L,  rv.,  vn.,  ix-  (1868). 

PBBPABATOBY  SCHOOLS,  sciiools  lor 
secondary  instruction,  in  which  pupils  axe  pe- 
pared  for  admission  to  the  college  or  univeraty. 

PBE8BYTEBDLNS,  a  denomination  d 
Christians  distinguished  by  their  support  of  as^ 
tem  of  church  government  by  prest^ters,  in  oppo- 
sition, on  the  one  hand,  to  Episcopalians  (q.  v.), 
and,  on  the  other,  to  Congregationalists  (q.  v.). 
The  Presbyterians,  in  this  respect,  agree  with 
the  Reformed  churches  (q.  v.),  and  wei^  l&e 
them,  modeled  after  thej^an  laid  down  by  GU- 
vin,  in  his  Institutes.  The  Presbyterians  coa- 
stitute  the  established  church  in  SooUand^aiid 
are  a  numerous  body  in  all  other  parts  ol  ths 
British  Empire,  as  well  ae  in  the  United  States. 
Both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  they 
are  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  or- 
ganizations. In  1875,  delerates  from  a  laiga 
numb^  of  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  <&archa 
met  in  London,  England,  to  form  an  Allianoe  of 
Reformed  Churches  throughout  the  World, 
which  is  to  be  a  voluntary  and  co-operative,  but 
not  an  organic  union.  We  treat  in  this  artide 
(I)  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  British  Empire; 
and  (II)  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  United 
States. 

I.  Presbyterians  in  the  British  Empire. — 
(1)  The  bulk  of  the  population  of  Sootkmd  Im 
been  Presbyterian  since  the  middle  of  the  16lk 
century;  and, at  present,  the  agsregate  number 
of  the  different  Presbyterian  bodies  exceeds  ^ 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  established 
church,  called  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  has  afaoct 
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1300  OQDgreatioittt ;  tbe  "Free  Ohuich  of  Soot- 
land   (oxidized  in  1843),  900;    the    United 
PreBbytenans,  600;  and,  besides  tiiese,  there  are 
.several  smaller  bodies.     The  progress  of  edu- 
•oational  institutions  of  all  classes  has,  therefore, 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  under  the  influence  of 
the   Presbyterian   Churches.    (See  Sootland.) 
Xo  church  in  Europe  has  taken  more  prompt 
and  energetic  steps  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
4achool  education  tluui  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land.   As  early  as  1695,  it  was  enacted  **that 
there  be  a  school  founded  and  a  school-master 
Appointed  in  every  parish  by  advice  of  the  pres- 
byteries, and  to  this  purpose  that  the  heritors 
-do,  in  every  congregation,  meet  among  them- 
^aelves,  and  provide  a  commodious  house  for  a 
4Bchool,  and  modi^r  a  stipend  to  the  school- 
master, which  shall  not  be    under   10  merks 
(£6  13  s.  4  d.)  nor  above  20  merks".    As  almost 
in  the  population  of  the  country  is  Presbyterian, 
tiie  common-school  system  has  preserved  a  pa- 
rochial character.     When,  in  1843,  the    free 
Church  of  Scotland  was  oiganized,  it  was  re- 
solved to  erect  schools  in  connection  with  the 
congregations  of  the  Free  Church,  and  the  edu- 
-oationiu  scheme    which,   in   consequence,    has 
sprung  up,  is  coH^xtensive  with  the  parochial 
system  of  the  Established  Church.    In  1873,  of 
2,108  schools  inspected  by  the  government  in- 
spectors, 1,379  belonged  to  the  Established  and 
577  to  the  Free  Church ;   while,  of  non-Presby- 
terian schools,  there  were  86  belonging  to  the 
Episcopal,  and  66  to  the  Catholic  Church. — The 
Scottish   universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen  are  in  organic  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  means  of  theological 
professorships ;  while,  at  St.  Andrews,  an  entire 
colle^,  St.  Mary's,  is  appointed  solely  to  the 
teaching  of  theology  and  the  languages  connected 
with  it.    The  Free   Church  luis  established  a 
divinity  school  in  Edinburgh,  calleJ  the  New 
College  of  the  Free  Church.  This  coUege,  which 
was  completed  at  a  cost  approaching  £40,000,  is 
provided  with  a  more  complete  staff  of  profess- 
ors than  any  similar  institution  in  Scotland, 
and  with  more  effectual  means  of  training  an 
•educated  ministiy  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Free  Church  has  also  built 
4i  divinity  hall  in  Aberdeen.    It  has  also  two 
normal  schools, — one  in  Edinburgh  and  one  in 
Glasgow,  for  the  training  of  school-masters.  The 
teachers  receive  a  salair  from  a  general  fund, 
which  is  raised  by  monthly  contributions  in  all 
*  the  congregations,  and  which  is  divided,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  according  to  a  certain  scale, 
proportioned  to  the  quabfications  of  the  re- 
spective teachers. — ^The   United   Presbyterians 
l£we  Hkewiso  a  divinity  haU.    The  number  of 
their  Sunday-schools  is   12,129,  with  92,502 
scholars. 

(2)  In  Ireland,  the  Presbyterians  constitute 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  are 
almost  confined  to  the  province  of  Ulster.  In 
the  schools  of  the  National  Board  of  Education, 
the  Presbyterian  children,  in  1874,  numbered 
115^258,  equal  to  about  11  per  cent — A  Pres- 


byterian college  (Magee  CoDege)  was  opened 
at  Londonderry,  Oct.  10.,  1865.  In  1846,  Mrs. 
Magee,  widow  of  the  Rev.  William  Magee,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  left  £20,000  in  tmst  for  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  a  Presbyterian  col- 
lege. This  sum  was  allovired  to  accumulate  for 
some  years,  until  eventually  the  trustees  were 
authorized,  by  a  decree  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
to  select  a  convenient  site  at  or  near  London- 
derry. The  Irish  Society  have  granted  an  an- 
nual endowment  of  £250  to  the  diair  of  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  £250  for  five 
years  toward  the  general  expenses  of  the  col- 
lege. The  Rev.  Richaid  Dill,  who  died  in  1858, 
b^ueathed  £5,000,  to  establish  two  professor- 
ships, llie  appointment  of  the  trustees  is  vested 
in  the  General  Assembly.  The  professors  are 
required  to  sign  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  but  no  religious  test  is  prescribed  for 
students^ — ^The  majority  ^of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian ministers  are  educated  in  the  General  As- 
sembly's I'heoloffical  College,  at  Belfast  Previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  in  1869,  a 
pariiamentaiy  grant  of  £1,750  per  annum  suf- 
ficed for  the  maintenanoe  of  six  professors,  at 
£250  each,  leaving  £250  to  defray  the  expense  of 
management.  The  government,  on  the  passing 
of  the  act,  granted  a  sum  of  £43,976  as  compen- 
sation; and  the  interest  of  this  sum,  together 
with  ^t  on  £5,000  subscribed  by  friends  of  the 
institution, and  the  fees  of  the  students, makeup 
the  annual  income.  Patrons  have  recently  add- 
ed prizes,  worth  from  £20  to  £50  per  annum. 

(3)  In  England,  the  first  presoytery  was 
formed  in  1572 ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  Presby- 
terians formed  the  leading  Puritan  element  in 
the  Church  of  England.  At  the  time  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  Presbyterianism  was,  for  a 
short  time,  even  raised  to  the  position  of  the 
established  religion  of  England  The  Presby- 
terians having  l^n  overthrown  politically  at  the 
Restoration,  and  crushed  ecclesiastically  by 
their  ejection  from  the  national  church,  a  large 
portion  gradually  merged  into  Congregationalinn 
or  Unitarianism.  The  scattered  fr^ments  of  the 
old  orthodox  Presbyterianism  of  ^igland  form- 
ed, in  1836,  the  li^lish  Presbyterian  Church, 
which,  in  1876,  numbered  157  congregations, 
and  29,045  communicants.  It  had  also  2,926 
Sunday-schools,  with  27,000  scholars.  By  a  union 
with  the  United  Presbyterians  of  England,  con- 
summated in  1876,  the  number  of  the  Congre- 
gations was  raised  to  263,  and  that  of  meml>ers, 
to  50,000.  The  Oiurch  has  a  theological  college 
at  London,  which  is  partially  endowed,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  three  professors. 

(4)  British  Dependencies. — In  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the  Presbyterians  are,  in  point  of 
numbers,  the  third  among  the  religious  denom- 
inations, being  only  exceeded  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Church  of  England.  The  four 
provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  had«  in  1871,  a  population  of 
1074259  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland* 
and  437439  persons  connected  with  various 
Presbyterian  bodies.  Ontario  has  a  Presbyterian 
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imiversity  at  EingBton,  called  Queen's  Uniyarsity 
and  College,  whidi  received  a  ro^al  charter  in 
1841»  and  contains  the  four  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  arts.  In  Quebec,  there  is 
McGiU  University,  at  Montreal,  with  several 
affiliated  colleges,  and,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  Pres- 
byterian college,  at  Halifax.  In  Australia,  the 
colony  of  Victoria  had,  in  1876,  3  Presbyterian 
colleges— Sootcdi  CoUegB  at  Melbourne,  Geelong 
0(^1^,  and  Ballarat  College. 

II.  The  Presbyterians  in  the  United  States  in- 
clude several  bodieB,  here  considered  separately. 

(1)  Presbyterian  Chiarch  in  the  United  States 
qf  America. — Presbyterian  churches  had  been 
established  in  Maryland  helare  the  dose  of  the 
17th  century.  In  1716,  the  first  synod  was 
lormed,  and  in  1788  the  General  Assembly  was 
(Msanized.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  se- 
ceded in  1810;  and,  in  1838,  the  Church  divided 
into  the  Old  Sdiool  and  the  New  School,  which 
reunited  in  1871.  The  churches  in  the  SouUi- 
em  States  withdrew  in  1861,  and  have  since 
maintained  a  separate  oivanization.  In  1876, 
there  were  und^r  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Assembly  4,744  ministers,  5,07^  churches,  and 
535,210  members.  The  Presbyterian  Church, 
from  the  earliest  period,  has  been  an  earnest 
worker  and  strenuous  advocate  for  education ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  seoeasion  of 
the  Cumberland  branch  was  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  General  Assembly  insisted  on  hiffh 
educational  qualifications  for  ministers.  As 
early  as  1739,  a  proposition  was  brought  before 
the  Synod  of  Philaaelphia  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  or  seminary  of  learning.  The  sjmod  ap- 
proved of  the  design  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  in 
1744,  a  Bjmodal  school  was  established.  The 
College  of  New  Jerserf ,  at  Princeton,  diartered 
in  1746  and  opened  in  1747,  was  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Tork.  Other  institutions  have  been  organ- 
ized under  Presbyterian  auspices,  as  fdlows : 
Washington  and  *feffer8on  Colleg|e,  Washington, 
Pa.,  1802 ;  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
1815;  Maryville  College,  Ma^nrille,  Tenn.,  1819; 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  1823 ;  Hanover 
College,  Hanover,  Ind.,  1827;  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa.,  1831;  Wabash  CoUege,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.,  1832 ;  Lincoln  University,  Oxford, 
Pa.,  1853;  University  College,  San  Frandsoo, 
Cal.,  1859;  Blackburn  University,  Carlinville, 
m.,  1867;  King  College,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  1868; 
University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O.,  1870; 
Evans  University,  Evans,  Col.,  1874  ;  and  Par- 
sons College,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  1875.  Three  colleges 
are  jointly  under  Pros^terian  and  Congr^- 
tional  control;  namely,  Knox,  at  Galesbuiy,  Dl., 
1841  ;  Beloit,  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  1847  ;  and  Olivet, 
at  Olivet,  Mich.,  1828.  The  academies  and  female 
colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the  denomination 
are  numerous.  The  uhurch  has  13  theological 
seminaries,  as  follows  :  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
1812  ;  at  Auburn,  N.  T.,  1820 ;  Western,  AUe- 
^eny  City,  Pa.,1825;  Lane,  Cincinnati.  O.,  1832; 
Union,  N.  Y.City,  1836;  at  Danville,  Ky^  1853; 


Thecdogical  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  Chicafiv 
lU.,  1859  ;  Blackburn  University  (theologiod 
department),  1867;  at  San  Frandsco,  CaL,  1869; 
German,  Newark,  N  J.,  1869;  German,  Dubuque, 
la.,  1870;  Lincoln  University  (theoloeical  de- 
partment), 1871;  and  Biddle  Memorial  Institute 
(theological  department),  Charlotte,  N.  C^  1867. 
Of  these,  the  last  two  are  for  colored  people,  and 
the  two  immediately  preceding  them,  for  Ger- 
mans. In  1875 — 6,  they  had,  in  all,  56  profesBcxa 
and  578  students.  The  number  sraduating  that 
year  was  134.  The  board  of  education  of  the 
Church,  in  1876,  received  $72,040,  and  gave 
financial  aid  to  458  students  (222  theological,  21 8 
coUefflate,  and  18  academical).  In  the  same  year, 
the  Church  maintained,  for  freedmen,  39  day 
schools,  with  65  teaches  and  3,176  pupils,  and 
5  higher  schools,  with  903  students,  m  whom 
43  were  preparing  for  the  ministiy.  The  fore%ii 
mission  field  of  tl^  Presbyterian  Board  embraces 
— besides  several  Indian  tribes  in  the  United 
States — Mexico,  the  United  States  of  Coloinltta, 
Brazil,  Chili,  Liberia  and  Gaboon  ( Africa), 
India,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  Syria. 
The  mission  schools  had  13,501  pupils  in  1 876, 

(2)  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  ike  Uniied 
J^ateSf  frequently,  also,  called  The  Presbyterian 
CJturch  South,— On  the  4ih  oi  December  1861, 
commissioners  from  all  the  presbyteries  of  the 
Presbyterian   Church   within  the   Confederate 
States  met  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  organized  as  a 
General  Assembly.    The  style  and  title  cboeen 
for  the  Church  was,  The  Presbyterian   Chvrdk 
qf  the  Confederate  States  (f  America;  but  after, 
the  capitulation  of  the  Confederate  armies,  the 
name  was  changed  as  above.    After  the  doae 
of  the  war,  the  presbyteries  in  Kentu<^Ey  and 
Missouri,  with  a  lai^  majority  of  the  con- 
gregations and  people,  united  themselves  with 
the  Southern  Churdi.  This  Church  now  (1876) 
consists  of  12  83rnods,  62  nresbyteries,    1,821 
churches,  1,079  ministers,  and  112,183  commu- 
nicants. The  moneys  contributed  for  all  the  pur- 
poses in  the  last  ecclesiastical  year  amounted  to 
$U38,681.      The   General  Assembly,  through 
committees  of  its  appointment,  maintains  for- 
eign missions  in  the  Indian  Territory,  Mexico^ 
South  America,  Greece,  Italy,  India,  and  China; 
and  domestic  missions  in  new  and  destitute 
localities  in  the  South.  It  also  aids  in  the  educa- 
tion for  the  minifftiy  of  ^oung  men  of  limited 
means,  and  in  the  publication  and  diaBsninatioii 
of  a  religious  and  doctrinal  literature.     It  has  a 
publiflhiug  house  in  Richmond,  Ya.    The  Pres- 
byterian Church  declares,  in  its  constitatioD,  that 
**  because  it  is  highly  reproachful  to  r^iffioB, 
and  dangerous  to  uie  Church,  to  intrust  theiK^ 
ministry  to  weak  and  i^piorant  men,  the  presby- 
tery shall  try  each  candidate,  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  the  original  languages 
in  which  the  Hofy  Scriptures  were  written. 
'Hiey  shaU  also  examine  nim  in  the  arts  and 
sciences."   The  first  written  text  required  of  the 
candidate  is  **  a  Latin  exegesis  on  some  oommoa 
head  in  divinity."   The  common  requirement  in 
its  presbyteries  is  equal  to  the  curricM^Mas  in 
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most  American  colleges.  The  demands  of  the 
Church  for  the  education  of  its  ministry  and  its 
own  youth  have  every-where  made  it  the  patron- 
eas  of  learning  and  engaged  it  in  the  founding  of 
institutions  Knr  higher  education.  It  has  been 
^e  pioneer  of  education  in  nearly  all  the  older 
Southern  communities.  During  the  civil  war, 
many  of  the  institutions  of  learning  founded 
ftnd  endowed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Southf  perished  by  the  loss  of  endowments  in  the 
ffenend  financial  wreck.  Amons  them,  were 
O^ethorpe  UniyerBity»  Ga.,  Oaluand  College, 
Mias.,  La  Grange  College,  Tenn.,  and  other 
valuable  institutions  of  leas  prominence.  Centre 
CoU^;e,  Ky.y  was  lost  throi4;h  decisions  of  the 
IJnit^  States  courts  in  favor  of  a  minority  ad- 
hering to  the  old  Assembly.  Others  were  sus- 
pend^ by  the  enlistment  of  the  students  in  the 
armies,  and  were  crippled  by  the  partial  loss  of 
endowments.  The  following,  foimded  and  en- 
dowed by  Presbyterians,  survived  the  disasters 
of  the  war,  and  now,  under  Presbyterian  control 
or  auspices,  are  rendering  valuable  service  to  the 
countrv :  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Ya.,  David- 
son Collece,  N.  C,  Stewart  College,  Tenn.,  West- 
minster College,  Mo.,  King  College,  Tenn.,  and 
Austin  CoU^,  Texas.  Central  University,  at 
Richmond,  Kj,,  has  been  founded  and  success- 
fully <n)ened  smce  the  war.  The  s^ods  of  Nash- 
ville, Memphis,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas,  conjointly,  have  also  projected  a  uni- 
versity (the  South- Western)  to  be  strictly  under 
Presbyterian  control,  for  which  they  are  now 
soliciting  an  endowment.  It  has  been  located 
at  CkrkesviUe,  Tenn.  Stewart  College  has  been 
merged  in  it.  The  financial  prostration  of  the 
South  since  the  war,  has  rendered  the  endow- 
ment of  its  institutions  of  learning  slow  and  dif- 
ficult.— Of  academies  and  schools,  competent  to 
prepare  boys  for  college,  or  young  men  for  the 
university,  or  to  give  a  good  mathematical  and 
classical  education,  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes,  to 
those  whose  means  do  not  admit  of  more  elaborate 
courses,  there  is  a  great  insufficiency  throughout 
the  South.  Those  which  had  previously  ac- 
quired success  and  reputation,  were  generally 
broken  up  through  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
war,  and  the  poverty  and  depression  of  the  people 
have  operatea  to  the  discouragement  of  efforts 
to  estaoh'sh  others.  Of  such  institutions,  there 
are  some  of  a  high  character,  maintained  under 
Presbyterian  auspices ;  as,  the  Bingham  School, 
Mebanesville,  N.  C,  Pleasant  Ridge  Academy, 
Green  Ca,  Ala.,  Edgar  Institute,  Paris,  Ky., 
Military  and  Classicid  Institute,  Danville,  Ky., 
Finlay  High  School,  Lenoir,  N.  C,  and  Kemper 
Institute,  BooneviUe,  Mo. — ^The  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  two  theological  seminaries, 
each  endowed  and  furnished  with  buildings, 
libraries,  and  four  professors  of  eminent  ability 
and  learning:  Union  Seminary,  at  Hampden 
Sidney,  Va.,  and  Columbia  Seminary,  at  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  It  has  recently  established  a  third,  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  for  the  education  and  training 
of  colored  men  for  the  ministar;  and  for  this,  it 
ia  now  gatbering  an  eDdowment.    There  are  no 


Presbyterian  schools  or  colleges  for  girls  in  th» 
South  endowed  beyond  the  provision  of  build- 
ings, apparatus,  and  libraries;  out  there  are  many 
institutions  under '  Presbyterian  control  or  au- 
spices, in  which  every  reasonable  comfort  is  com- 
bined with  advantages  for  the  thorough  educa* 
tion  and  accomplishment  of  girls.  Among  these^ 
are  man^  female  colleges,  coll^iate  institutes, 
and  seminaries  which  SSotd  a  high  grade  of  in- 
struction, and  are  widely  esteemed  for  general 
excellence  and  efficiency. 

The  work  of  education  for  the  ministry  is  con- 
ducted by  the  General  Assemblv,  throud^  an 
executive  committee  located  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
In  the  last  ecclesiastical  year,  the  committee 
received  from  the  churches,  for  this  purpose, 
$1.5,131,  from  which  95  young  men^  prosecutiiur 
their  studies  at  various  coUe^  and  theologicfd 
seminaries,  received  assistance. 

(3)  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, — 
Tms  Church  was  organized  February  4.,  1810, 
in  a  log-cabin,  in  Dickson  Co.,  Tenn.,  by  three 
Presbyterian  ministers.  It  grew  out  of  the  con- 
troversies incidental  to  the  GreatWestem  Revival 
of  1800,  which  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the 
most  important  religious  movements  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  firmly  fixed  the  people  of  the  Valleys 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  Christian  faith.  After 
ten  years  of  anxiety  and  distress,  the  new  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  orcanized  upon  what  ia 
claimed  to  be  a  medium  mco/o^^,  as  oetween  the 
extremes  of  low  Arminianism  (Semi-Pelsffian- 
ism)  and  high  Calvinism  (Antinomianism).  m  it, 
an  evangefical  follower  of  John  Calvin  or  of 
John  W^ey  could  alike  feel  at  home.  The 
Church  grew  very  rapidly.  The  Minutes  of  the 
Forty-Sixth  General  Assemblvj  1876,  show  26 
synods,  induding  nearly  125  presbyteries,  ex- 
tending over  the  territory  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  reaching  from 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  on  the  east,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  The  following  sta- 
tistical summary  is  approximately  correct:  minis- 
ters, 1,275;  licentiates,  280;  candidates,  220; 
congregations,  2,000;  elders,  6,750;  deacons,. 
2,000;  total  cOmmunicants,100,000;  persons  in  the 
Sabbath  schools,  55,000;  value  of  church  proper- 
ty, $2,250,000 ;  contributed  during  the  year,. 
9350,000.  The  following  are  the  principal  institu- 
tions of  learning  under  the  control  of  this  Church : 
Cumberland  College,  Princeton,  Ky.,  founded  in. 
1829,  discontinued  in  1861;  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity, Lebanon,  Tenn.,  founded  in  1842,  which  has- 
the  leading  kw  school  in  the  South ;  Bethel  Col- 
lege, McKenzie,  Tenn.,  1847 ;  Waynesbui^  Col- 
lege, Waynesburg,  Pa.,  1850 ;  McGee  College^ 
Collece  Mound,  Mo.,  1853,  now  suspend^; 
lincdn  University,  Lincoln,  111.,  1866 ;  Trini- 
ty University,  Tehuacana,  Texas,  1876 ;  Cane 
Hill  College,  Boonsboro,  Ark.,  1852.  The  General 
Assembly,  in  1876,  approved  the  establishment 
of  a  Union  Medical  tfollege,  in  connection  with 
the  three  universities  of  the  Church,  namely, 
Cumberland,  Lincoln,  and  Trinity.  It  is  to  be 
located  at  St.  Louis,  or  some  other  large  city. 
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Wayneebui^,  Linooln,  and  Trinity,  admit  young 
ladies  on  equal  terms  with  young  men.  There 
are  also  several  institutions  exclusively  for  girls, 
owned  by,  or  under  the  patronage  of,  the  Church. 

(4)  Tfie  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
^TTien'ca  was  founded,  in  1858,1^  the  Union  of 
the  Associate,  commonly  called  SecedeVj  ('hurch 
(which  originated  in  the  secession  of  the  Erskines 
and  others  from  the  established  church  of  Scot- 
land, in  1733,  and  sent  its  first  missionaries  to 
America,  in  1753),  and  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  which  was  formed,  in  1782,  by  the 
union  of  part  of  the  Associate  Church  and  part 
of  the  Reformed,  or  Covenanter ^  Church,  which 
organized  its  first  presbytery  in  America  in 
1770.  The  Church,  in  1876,  had  8  synods,  57 
presbyteries,  77,414  members,  and  638  Sabbath 
schools  with  53,364  scholars. 

Previous  to  the  Revolutionanr  war,  the  As- 
sociate Church  in  Scotland,  and  that  in  America, 
were  not  two  churches  but  one;  and  its  ministers 
were  educated  in  Scotland.  From  the  first,  the 
ministers  were  well  educated,  most  of  them  hav- 
ing received  university  degrees.  Even  when  the 
churches  in  the  colonies  suffered  from  a  scarcity 
of  clergymen,  they  did  not  propose  to  license  the 
imeducated,  but  to  provide  for  an  education  as 
thorough  as  that  of  a  Scottish  university.  In  1764, 
the  Presbytery  ^oi^ganized  in  1754)  made  a  re- 
quest for  more  nunisters,  and  for  one  able  to  teach 
'*the  languages  and  philosophy",  which  brought 
from  Scotland,  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  who,  for  the 
next  four  years  (1778 — 1782),  by  appointment 
of  the  Presbytery,  **directed  the  studies  of  such 
as  were  pursuing  a  course  with  a  view  to  the  holy 
ministry."  The  way  was  prepared  for  ecclesi- 
astical as  well  as  for  political  independence.  The 
reception  of  a  minister  from  a  division  of  the 
Seceder  Church  (Burgher),  different  from  that 
(Anti-Burgher)  by  wmch  the  ministers  of  the 
American  Presbytery  had  been  sent  out,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  separation,  which  was  prac- 
tically effected  in  1784,  when  the  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania  prepared  and  adopted  a  *' Narra- 
tive and  Testmiony"  in  addition  to  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  without  consultation  with  the 
home  synod.  Although,  after  this,  many  of  its 
ministers  came  from  Scotland  and  Irelana,  often 
with  a  formal  appointment,  yet  from  this  date, 
more  than  before,  the  Church  proposed  to  edu- 
cate itA  own  clergy.  In  1792,  a  log-house  was 
built  for  a  theological  seminary;  a  good  num- 
ber of  books,  contributed  largely  by  friends  in 
Scotland,  were  placed  in  Eudolpha  Hall ;  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Anderson  was  elected  pro- 
fessor. The  first  of  its  ministers  educated  in  the 
United  States  was  licensed  in  1795.  At  the  time 
of  the  union,  the  Associate  Church  had  253  min- 
isters, almost  all  educated  in  its  own  seminaries. 
The  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  independ- 
ent of  the  mother  churches  from  the  beginning. 
In  1796,  its  synod  resolved  to  establish  a  fund 
to  sustain  a  professor  of  theolo^,  and  to  assist 
students.  The  fund  ($5,000),  with  avaluable  li- 
"brary,  was  collected,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
Bev.  J.  M.  Mason,  D.D.,  in  Scotland  and  England. 


The  seminary  was  establiahed  in  New  Yoik  City 
in  1804.    At  the  time  of  the  union,  it  had  231 
ministers,  almost  all  American  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation.   Now  (1876)  the  United  Presfoytemn 
Church  has  three  theological  seminaries :  one  at 
Xenia,  Ohio  (1855),  .the  legal  suocessor  of  those 
at  Service,  Pa.  (1792—1819),  at  Philadelphia 
(1821—6),  at  Canonsbuig  (1821—55),  at  Ox- 
ford, Ohio  (1839—58),  at  Monmouth,  HL  (1858 
— 74);  a  second  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  which  wai 
at  first  in  New  YoA  City  (1804—21),  and  wm 
removed  to  its  present  location  in  1829,  where, 
except  an  interval  of  9  years  (1858 — 67),  it  hsi 
contmued  in  operation ;  and  a  third  at  Alle- 
gheny City,  Pa.,  which  has  received  studentaeveiy 
year  since  its  establishment,  in  1825.    Over  500 
students  have  been  educated  in  the  third,  and 
over  800,  in  the  others.    The  endowment  fund 
of  Xenia  is  $30,000;  of  Newburg,  $.50,000;  and 
of  Allegheny,  $80,000.   All  have  good  boildii^ 
and  libraries,  numbering  6,000,  5,000,  and  8fiS& 
volumes,  respectively.  Previous  to  1852,  the  As- 
sociate and  Associate  Reformed  churdies  made 
no  attempt  to  found  independent  ooUeges.  Tbeir 
members  joined  with   other  Presbyterians  ia 
establishing  and   endowing  colleges,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jefferson,  Canonsbuig,  Pa.  (1802 — 65), 
often  taking  a  leading  part  m  the  entarpm, 
and  frequently  f umishing  the  presidents,  most 
of  the  professors  and  students,  and  the  largest 
share  ot  the  funds.   A  Presbvterian  College  wis 
started  in  Washington,  Iowa  (1855 — 64) ,  bat  wis 
soon  abandoned.    Ohio  Central,  at  Ibcaria,  Ohb. 
was,  for  a  time  (1867 — 75j,  imder  the  contnd  <rfa 
presbytery  of  the  Unitea  Presbyterian  Choith; 
and,  under  another  presbytery,  was  plaotsd  Lin- 
coln College  (1872),  Greenwood,  Mo.,  Westmin- 
ster College,  New  Wibninffton,  Pa.  (1852),  esteb- 
lished  by  the  Associate  Church,  and  Monmoath 
College,  Monmouth,  HI.  (1855),  by  the  ARwnrtatr 
Reformed  Church,  became  the  property  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1858.   l^heae  in- 
stitutions have  been  open,  from  the  fixst,  to  both 
sexes,  as  well  as  to  colored  students.     KnoxriDe 
(Tenn.)  CoUege  (1876),  costing  $20,000,  k  £»  the 
education  of  colored  students.    The  Fieedmaas 
BoBxd  of  the  U.  P.  Church,  organized  aooo  after 
the  slaves  were  emancipated,  reported,  in  187i, 
its  receipts  for  the  previous  year  as 
to  $12,388.  The  college  at  Knoxville  is  i 
by  this  board,  and  is  designed  to  fnmiab 
era  and  preachers  for  the  l^'reedmen.  In  the  U.  P. 
foreign  mission  stations,  a  large  number  of  bo^s 
and  girls  (about  3,000)  are  under  inrtmctkai 
every  day.  The  Training  College,  Osiout,  Uppff 
Epypt,  in  1874,  had  an  attendance  of    84  art 
students  and  10  theological  students,  the  ^vrhoie 
number  being  237.    It  has  also  a  biiiHing  aod 
an  endowment- fund. — No  ladies'  semimury  has 
been  endowed  in  the  U,  P.  Church,  bat  many 
excellent    schools   have    been    conducted    mad 
patronized  by  the  members.    The  Church  has  a 
board  of  education,  which  reported  to  the  Ges- 
eral  Assembly,  in  1876,  that  ita  total  rooeipls 
for  the  year  had  been  $2,673.    TLiis  boanl  akied 
20  young  men  in  preparing  f(»r  )the  minintay. 
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PBXMABY  nrSTBUCTZON.    See  Edu- 

CIATION.    

PRIMEB  (lat  liber  primarius,  a  little  book 
containing  the  offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  so  called  because  used  at  prime— prtmo 
hora — the  first  hour)»  originally  a  small  book  of 
nrayers,  or  for  elementary  religious  instruction, 
out,  at  the  present  time,  an  elementary  reading- 
book  of  the  lowest  grade.  The  literature  relati^ 
to  primers,  or  A-B-0  books,  is  very  curious  and 
interesting,  some  of  these  books  having  had  great 
fame  on  account  of  their  long  and  extensive  use. 
One  of  the  very  earliest  was  Luther's  (or  Melanch- 
thon's)   ChUds  Little  PHmer,  containing  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  etc.    (See  Luthkb.)   In  1534,  a 
Ptymer  in  Englyshe  with  certain  prayers,  etc., 
was  printed  by  John  Byddell;  and,  m  1d45,  Ring 
Henry  VHI.  ordered  an  English  Form  qf  PMic 
Prayer,  or  Prymer,  to  be  printed ;  and  to  be 
"taught,  lemed,  and  red"  throughout  his  domin- 
ions.  Bienrod's  primer,  contaimn^  an  illustrated 
idphabet,  was  the  earliest  publication  of  this  kind 
in  Qerman,  dating  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.    The  hom-book  was  the  simplest 
and  most  noted  of  primers.    (See  Horn-&>ok, 
and  Chriot  Cross  Row.)    The  Royal  Primer 
of  GhrecU  Britain  and  the  New  England  Primer 
aJso  had  great  fame. — See  Barnard's  •/bt/mo^ 
Tol.  XII.,  art.  A-B'G  Books  and  Primers. 

PBINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  a  British 
province  of  North  America,  formerly  (until  1799) 
called  St.  John,  having  an  area  of  2,175  square 
miles,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1871,  of  94,021.  It  was  under  French  rule 
until  1763,  when  it  was  ceded,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  to  the  British.  In  1873,  it.  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  free-school  system  dates  from  1853 ;  but 
the  existing  law  went  into  operation  in  1868.  The 
lieutenant^vernor  appoints  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, consisting  of  11  members,  including  the 
two  provincial  examiners.    This  board  may  can- 
cel a  teacher  8  license  on  proof  of  misconduct, 
may  alter  a  school  site  on  tne  requisition  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  householders,  and  may  also  alter 
district  boundaries.    There  are  five  trustees  for 
each  district,  elected  by  the  resident  householders. 
Two  trustees  are  elected  and  two  retire  annually. 
The  trustees  mav  allow  the  school-house  to  be 
used  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  may  also  permit 
the  teacher  to  hold  an  evening  school  therein. 
Exclusive  of  grammar-school  masters,  there  are 
two  classes  or  grades  of  teachers.    Those  of  the 
lower  grade  must  be  qualified  to  teach  book- 
keeping, English  grammar,  reading,  arithmetic, 
.and  geograpny;  whUe  those  of  the  higher  grade 
are  exp^ted  to  be  proficient  in  algebra,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  mensuration,  surveying,  nav- 
igation, and    the^   use  of  the  globes.    If  the 
49chool  of  his  own  district  is  not  in  operation,  a 
child  may  attend  the  nearest  school,  unless  the 
iittendance  there  exceeds  50.    All  residents  from 
5  to  17  yean  of  age  are  entitled  to  attend  the 
district  school.    "Hie  normal  school  is  under  the 
control  of  the  board.  A  ^p:ammar  school  may  be 
«0tabliBhed  for  two  acljoming  districts,  instead 


of  district  schools;  but  the  teacher  must  be 
competent  to  teach  Latin,  Greek,  and  Freoich. 
Ihe  salaries  of  the  teachers  range  from  £40  to 
£100  a  year,  paid  from  the  provincial  treasuiy. 
In  1874,  there  were  355  schools  in  operation,  of 
which  18  were  grammar  schools.  Ine  number 
of  pupils  was  16,292,  and  of  teachers  453.  The 
numoer  of  teachers  licensed  during  the  year  was 
46,  besides  whom  the  normal  sdiod  had  27  pupil- 
teachers.  In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  there 
are  several  private  institutions.  A  higher  educa- 
tion is  provided  for  in  two  colleges, — Prince  of 
Wales  (JoUegB  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and  St. 
Dunstan's  (Koman  Catholic).  —  Bee  Marling, 
Canada  Educational  Directory  for  1876; 
Lovell's  Gazetteer  ^  British  North  America. 

PBIZBS.    See  Emulation. 

PBOGBAMME.  See  School  Manaqbment. 

PBOMOTION.  See  School  Management. 

PBTTSSIA.     See  Germany. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  Free  Schools,  or 
Common  Schools,  are  designations  applied  to 
schools  established  for  the  fr^  elementary  edu- 
cation of  all  the  children  in  a  community  or  state. 
The  support  of  such  schools,  either  whoUy  or  in 
part,  bv  the  state,  presupposes  that  it  is  for  the 
general  interest  of  eve^  communitv  to  promote 
the  diffusion  of  education  among  all  classes.  (See 
National  Education.)  In  ancient  times,  this 
principle  was  recognized  by  free  or  democratic 
states.  Sparta  ba^  her  safety  and  prosperity 
upon  the  proper  education  of  eveir  chdd  m  the 
communi^  ;  and  Athens  had  public  schools  for 
all  classes  of  her  free  citizens.  It  was,  however, 
reserved  for  modem  times,  and  for  the  free  states 
of  the  American  Union  to  carry  out  this  principle 
to  the  fullest  extent,  providing  gratuitous  edu- 
cation, of  every  grade,  for  all  dass^ — making 
common  schools  not  eleemosynary  institutions, 
but  seminaries  in  which  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor  mi^ht  meet  together  in  common, 
and  share  alike  m  the  blessings  and  advantages 
of  education.  Free  schools,  so  called,  that  is, 
"schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor 
children  can  be  traced  back,"  says  Banuurd,  <'to 
the  early  a^  of  the  Christian  Church.  Wher- 
ever a  missionary  station  was  set  up,  or  the 
bishop's  residence,  or  seat  {cathedra,  hence 
cathedral)  was  fixed,  there  gradually  grew  up  a 
laige  ecclesiastical  establishment,  in  \mich  were 
concentrated  the  means  of  hospitality  for  all  the 
deigy,  and  all  the  humanizing  influences  of 
learning  and  religion  for  that  diocese  or  district." 
Connected  with  these,  were  the  song  scoles, 
where  poor  bovs  were  taught  to  chant,  and  lecture 
scoles,  where  clerks  were  instructed  in  reading, 
and  subsequently,  grammar  schools,  for  classic^ 
instruction.  Convent  schools,  connected  with  the 
monasteries,  were  the  germs  of  the  universities; 
and  the  endowments  which  these  schools  received 
from  princes  and  prelates  enabled  them  to  a^ord 
an  education  to  the  children  of  the  indigent  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  wealthy.  (See  Cathedral 
Schools.)  Royal  grammar  schools  were  founded 
out  of  the  old  endowments  by  Henry  YUL 
(See  Grammar  Schools.)    "*  The  free  scmoob  in 
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England/'  says  Barnard,  "were  originally  estab- 
lisl^  in  towns  where  there  was  no  old  convent- 
ual, cathedral,  royal,  or  endowed  grammar  schools. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  these  schools  were 
founded  and  endow^  by  individuals,  for  the 
teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  no  other 
gratuitous  teaching.  The  gratuitous  instruction 
was  sometimes  extended  to  all  the  children  bom 
or  living  in  a  particular  parish,  or  of  a  particular 
name.  All  not  spedfiea  and  provided  for  in 
the  instruments  of  endowment  mid  tuition  to 
the  master."  (See  England.)  For  the  history 
of  public  or  free  schools  in  other  countries,  and 
in  the  several  states  of  the  American  Union,  see 
under  the  respective  titles. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  in  regard  to  public  schools  is, 
whether  the  education  afforded  should  be  whoUy 
free,  or  whether,  in  the  case  of  all  children  whose 
parents  are  able  to  pay,  a  tuition  fee  should 
oe  demanded,  gratuitous  instruction  being  given 
to  those  only  who  are  in  indigent  circumstances. 
In  many  countries,  the  latter  system  is  in  oper- 
ation. The  arguments  against  it  were  clearly 
and  forcibly  summarized  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  (England)  school  board,  in  June, 
1875,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  free  system: 
"(1)  Because  compulsory  education  is  enforced 
in  me  interest  of  me  whole  conmiunity,  and  will 
be  most  effectually  and  economically  carried  out 
under  a  free  system;  {2)  because  the  cost  of  this 
education  is  unfairlv  aistributed  by  any  other 
plan ;  (3)  because  the  fees  act  as  a  direct  tax 
upon  attendance,  and  tend  accordingly  to  prevent 
the  result  for  which  the  schools  are  established, 
the  expense  incurred,  and  the  compulsory  laws 
enforced;  (4)  because  the  alternative  practice  of 
partial  exemption  is  calculated  to  pauperize  great 
numbers  of  pe];^ns  who  have  hitherto  escaped 
any  form  of  charitable  relief."  In  defense  of  a 
fr^  system,  many  citations,  both  of  opinion  and 
fact  may  be  made.  Talleyrand  said :  **The  chief 
object  of  the  stete  is  to  teach  children  to  become 
one  day  its  citizens.  It  initiates  them,  in  a  man- 
ner, into  the  social  order  by  showing  them  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  and  giving  them 
the  first  of  their  means  of  existence.  Is  it  not 
just,  then,  that  all  should  learn  gratuitously  what 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  association  of  which  they  are  to  become 
members?  This  elementary  instruction  seems  to 
be  a  debt  which  society  owes  to  all,  and  which 
it  must  pay  without  the  slightest  deduction." 
This  sentiment  has  been  repeated  by  scores  of 
the  best  and  most  liberal  tninkers.  It  is  con- 
tended that  the  establishment  of  free  schools  by 
the  state  is  not  only  proper  as  an  act  of  justice, 
but  expedient  as  a  measure  of  policy.  England, 
it  has  oeen  said,  pays  for  pauperism  and  crime 
five  times  as  much  as  for  education;  while 
Switzerland  pays  seven  times  as  much  for  edu- 
cation as  for  pauperism  and  crime;  and,  it  is 
contended  that  wherever  free  education  prevails, 
there  is  more  freedom,  more  public  and  private 
virtue,  and  more  social  and  political  stability. — 
It  has  been  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  uni- 
versal education  unfits  the  members  of  a  com- 


munity for  the  lower  and  more  laborioiBpOT- 
suits  of  life;  at  anjr  rate,  that  it  reduces  the 
ranks  of  the  mechamc  and  day-laborer,  and  in- 
ordinately increases  those  of  the  profeasions,  and 
of  those  connected  with  commercial  life,  tbs 
diminishing  the  producers  and  increasing  the 
non-producers.    But  to  this,  it  is  replied  tbt 

(1)  the  education  of  the  masses  will,  under  iS 
circumstances,  not  extend  beyond  elementarv  in- 
struction, which  will  be  beneficial  in  every  jjot- 
suit,  however  humble;  (2)  those  who  from  kJwlj 
stations  rise  to  positions  of  eminence  by  meais 
of  free  education,  must  do  so  by  means  of  talents 
the  proper  exercise  of  which  must  be  benefidii 
to  tne  community;  and  (3)  many  of  those  w1h> 
are  denominated  non-producers  are   often  tk 
persons  who,  by  their  inventions  and  discoveries 
mcrease  the  producing  power  of  labor  sometimes 
a  hundred-fold.  The  inventor  of  thesteam-eDgifie, 
the  cotton-cin,  or  the  sewing-mac^iine,  mi^ 
never  have  aone  a  day's  labor  m  his  life;  but  be 
certainly  would  not  have  been  a  non-prodoos 
on  that  account.     Scotland  offers  an  instmctzr^ 
example  of  the  effects  of  a  free  system  of  edu- 
cation.   Dr.  L.  Playfair,  in  a  speech  ddivcKd 
June  20.,  1870,  said  :  "Every  peasant  in  Scotiaad 
knows  that  it  is  his  own  faidt  if  he  does  not  a^ 
quire  such  knowledge  in  his  own  school  as  wiQ 
enable  him  to  aspire  to  the  univemty.     Out  d 
3,500  students  at  the  Scotch  universities,  about 
500  are  the  sons  of  wage-making  artisans  <? 
peasants."     A  similar  state  of   thin^  exiss 
m  nearly  all  of  the  United  States.      There  k 
however,  no  lack  of  peasants  or  farmers  in  ettfe^ 
country.  (SeeMoRLEY,  The  Struggle  for  Ndimtti 
Education^  London,  1873.)    The  educated  intd- 
ligence  and  industrial  skill,  not  merely  the  mus- 
cular power  of  its  people,  constitute  the  most  ic- 
portant  and  most  productive  part  of  a  natioa  s 
capital;  and  this  the  free  scnool  is  the  meet 
efi^tive  instrumentality  in  maintaining  and  es- 
laxging.    (See  Crime  and  Education.) 

FPBLIO  SCHOOLS,  Englisli.    See  &> 

LAND. 

FUNISUMENT.  See  Oobporai.  Pnnss- 
MENT,  and  Fear.     

FUPHj-TEACHEB,  a  term  used,  cfakfrr 
in  England,  to  designate  a  boy  or  a  giri  eznpk^ 
to  perform  certain  duties  connected  mrith  ti^ 
teacning  and  manafl^ment  of  a  school.  IV 
English  BUemeTUary  Education  Ad  (^  18T0.  re- 
quires that  **pupil-teacher8  (1]  be  not  less  titan 
13  years  of  age,  at  the  date  ot  their  engagen^it: 

(2)  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  certificated  teacher 
under  whom  they  serve,  except  that,  in  a  mind 
school,  female  pupil-teachers  may  serve  undo-  s 
master,  and  may  receive  instruction  &mn  hie 
out  of  school  hours,  on  condition  that  some  re- 
spectable woman,  approved  by.  the  managers,  bt 
invariably  present  during  the  whole  time  tfcs: 
such  instruction  is  being  ^ven;  (3)  be  presented 
to  the  inspector  for  exammation  at  ^e  time  a»: 
place  fixed  by  his  notice;  (4)  pass  the  required 
examinations  and  produce  the  proper  certificates: 
(5)  that  not  more  than  four  pupil-teasers  cf 
engaged  in  the  school   for  eveiy    cettifiartad 
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teacher  senrioff  in  it. — Such  a  system  is  favorable 
to  economy,  out  cannot  be  productiye  of  tiie 
best  results  in  the  teaching  of  the  school.  It  is 
an  offshoot  of  the  monitorial  system  (q.  v.) ;  and, 
to  some  extent,  is  subject  to  the  same  objections. 
Hence,  we  find  complaints  of  its  inemciency, 
arising  from  the  circumstance,  inseparable  from 
the  sjTStem,  that'^pupil-teachers  are  regarded  too 
much  as  teachers,  and  too  little  as  pupils."  A 
correspondent  of  the  iSb^oo/mas^er  (London,  July 
17.,  1875),  writing  from  personal  experience, 
says:  "Schools  can  frequently  be  found  where  90 
or  100  children  are  placed  under  a  master,  who, 
instead  of  being  supplied  with  teachers  compe- 
tent to  instruct  the  several  classes  into  which  the 
scholars  must  necessarily  be  divided,  is  only 
furnished  with  one,  or  perhaps  two  lads,  whom 
he  is  expected  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  school." 
Of  course,  the  nupils,  in  such  a  school,  must  be 
very  imperfectly  taught  In  December,  1874, 
there  were  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
England  and  Wales,  20,162  certificated  teachers, 
1,999  assistants,  and  27,321  pupil-teachers.  The 
engagement  of  pupil-teachers  is  for  five  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  may  be  admitted 
into  a  training  college,  on  passing  the  required 
examination. —  The  83rstem  of  pupil-teachers 
formerly  prevailed  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  notably  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  which  it  was  continued,  in  the  schools  of  the 
Public  School  Society,  for  many  years.  These 
pupil-teachers,  called  monitors^  were,  as  in  the 
English  schools,  apprentices,  and  were  expected 
to  attend  a  Saturday  or  evening  normal  school ; 
and,  on  passing  a  final  examination,  were  em- 
ployed as  full  teachers.  This  system  has  ceased 
to  exi^in  most  of  the  American  schools. 

PYTHAGORAS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philos- 
opher, bom  on  the  island  of  Samos,  in  580  B.  C; 
died  in  Metapontum,  in  southern  Italy,  about 
500.  He  was  so  enthusiastic  in  his  search  for 
knowledge  that  he  spent  30  years  (as  is  said)  in 
travel,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  visiting  Eflnrpt, 
Phoenicia,  Arabia,  Babylonia,  India,  and  even 
Qa,vl,  Too  modest  to  take  the  title  aixftdg  (wise 
man), he  was  the  first  to  aasumethat  of  ^tX6ao^ 


(lover  of  wisdom).  ^'He  was," says  Schmidt  {His- 
ton/  €f  Education) ,  ^'  the  first  Greek  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  the  East  was  united  with  that  of  the 
West,  and  in  whom  the  culture  of  Babylon, 
Egypt,  and  westernmost  Asia  combined  to  de- 
vdop  that  of  the  Greeks  in  a  new  and  glorious 
form."  At  Croton,  in  southern  Italy,  whither 
he  emigrated  about  530  B.  C,  he  established  his 
famous  school,  and  enunciated  the  doctrines  of 
his  peculiar  system,  the  fruit  of  his  researches 
and  contemplations.  Of  this  system,  the  metemp- 
svchosis  was  a  cardinal  principle,  co-ordinate  wiui 
that  of  the  purification  of  the  soul  (Kci^apm^), 
since  the  former  was  the  necessaiy  agency  for 
effecting  this  purification  ;  and  the  latter,  in  its 
ultimate  consummation,  was  designed  to  bring 
man  into  a  fit  condition  to  hold  communion  with 
the  Deity  (6fu}^lv  n^  ec^').  Self-knowledge 
he  regarded  as  the  indiiroensable  condition  for 
self-improvement — as  the  basis  of  all  culture, 
the  highest  aim  of  which  is  to  obtain  a  {ull 
understanding  of  the  essence  and  relations  of  the 
objects  around  us,  and  to  live  in  harmony  with 
them,  and  with  the  true  end  of  man's  being. 
Music  (fiwaiK^  naidiia)  was  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  important  instruments  of  this  culture,  em* 
bodying  and  typifying  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  well  as  aiding  the  soul  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  itself  into  the  same  harmony.  Religious 
devotion  was  an  important  means  to  consum- 
mate this  result ;  ana  hence  he  based  education 
upon  religion.  The  good  of  society  could  be  pro- 
moted only  by  such  education,  the  fruit  of 
which  would  necessarilv  be  civil  and  political 
liberty,  because  it  would  produce  nobleness  of 
soul  in  every  citizen.  His  practical  system,  there- 
fore, comprehended  special  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  cnildren,  as  well  as  the  instruction  of 
aduhs.  His  school  at  Croton  was,  however, 
designed  only  for  the  latter ;  and  its  peculiar 
rules,  practices,  and  arrangements  deserve  a  care- 
ful study.  —  See  Schmidt,  History  cf  Education 
(N.Y.,  1872);  Grote,  History  of  (Greece;  Schmidt, 
Gfesckichie  der  PdJdago^ik,  vol.  i.;  Zeller,  Die 
Pyihagorassage  (Leipsic,  1865) ;  Ueberwbg, 
aistary  (f  Philosophy j  trans,  from  the  G^erman 
(N.  Y.,  1872). 


QUADRIVIUM.    See  Abts. 

dXXEBEO,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  having  an  area  of  193,355  sq.  miles; 
and  a  population,  in  1871,  of  1,191,516.  (See 
Ontario.) 

Educational  History, — ^The  first  school  in  the 
province  was  that  of  uie  Franciscan  Father  Du- 
plessis,  at  Three  Rivers,  founded  in  1616.  In  1632, 
the  Jesuits,  who  afterward  exercised  great  in- 
fluence on  education,  opened  their  first  school  in 
Quebec  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians;  and,  in 
1635,  they  founded  the  Seminary  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Anges,  which  afterward  became  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Quebec.  For  over  a  century,  education 
remamed  ^imost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 


Catholic  clergy.  Among  the  larger  schools  estab- 
lished during  this  penod,  were  the  convent  of 
the  Ursulines,  founded  in  1639,  the  Seminary  of 
Quebec,  in  1678,  and  the  theological  seminary  in 
Montreal,  in  1647.  In  1653,  Sister  Marg^t 
Bourgeois  founded  the  order  of  the  congregation 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Montreal,  and  established  a 
number  of  schools.  The  Recollets  and  Jesuits 
also  supported  many  primair  schools.  In  1737, 
the  Christian  Brothers  undertook  the  task  of 
popular  instruction,  but  were  unsuccessful,  owing 
to  the  apathy  of  the  government  and  of  the  set- 
tlers. In  1774,  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  sup- 
mressed  in  Canada,  and  its  estates  vested  in  the 
Crown.    It  was  not,  however,  until  1831  that 
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these  estates  were  Bairendered  to  the  prtmndal 
parliament  for  the  support  of  education.  In 
1801,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  schools,  under  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  This 
act  produced  but  slight  results ;  and  t^  Royal 
Institution,  at  present,  has  charge  of  very  little 
else  than  of  the  McGill  institutions,  and  these 
only  by  the  special  desire  of  their  founder. 

School  Law. — ^The  principal  provisions  of  the 
present  sdiool  law  are  as  follows :  The  estates 
of  the  Jesuits  form  the  so-called  Superior  Edu- 
cation Investment  Fund,  the  revenues  of  which, 
together  with  other  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  form  an  income  fund,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  universities,  and  all  other  educational 
institutions,  except  the  elementaiy  schools.  To 
this  fund,  $20,000  is  annually  added  from  the 
revenue  of  the  province;  and  a  sufficient  amount 
must  be  added  from  the  common-school  fund, 
so  as  to  make  up  tiie  sum  of  $88,000.  The 
council  of  public  instruction  is  appointed  by 
the  lieutenant-governor,  consisting  of  16  Roman 
Catholics  and  8  Protestants.  Tl£  superintend- 
ent is  president,  ex  officio,  and  a  member  of  both 
committees,  with  a  vote  in  that  of  his  own 
religion.  The  council  makes  rules  for  schools 
and  examiners,  and  selects,  or  causes  to  be  pub- 
lished, the  books  to  be  used,  except  those  on 
religion  and  morals ;  and  it  may  hold  the  copy- 
right tiiereof ,  the  profits  accruing  from  which 
go  to  the  income  rund.  It  may,  also,  revoke  a 
teacher's  certificate  for  sufficient  cause.  Every 
municipality  elects  a  board  of  five  commission- 
ers,  who  hold  office  for  five  years.  The  religious 
minority  in  any  municipality  may  dissent ;  and 
may  nominate,  in  writing,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
commissioners  three  tn^tees,  who  may  exercise, 
in  respect  to  the  dissentient  schools,  the  same 
powers  that  the  commissioners  have  in  regard 
to  the  common  schools.  The  commissioners  ap- 
point the  teachers,  and  regulate  the  studies,  fees, 
etc.  No  other  books  than  those  prescribed  by 
the  council  can  be  used ;  but  the  cur4,  priest,  or 
officiating  minister  has  the  exclusive  right  to  des- 
ignate the  books  for  reli^ous  instruction  to  be 
lued  in  the  schools  of  his  faith.  The  schools 
are  open  for  children  from  5  to  16  years  of  age; 
but  a  fee  may  be  charged  only  for  those  from  7 
to  14.  Separate  schools  for  girls  may  be  estab- 
lished. Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor ;  and,  in  their  visits,  have  the  power 
of  the  superintendent,  from  whom  they  receive 
instructions.  The  resident  clergy  of  the  denom- 
ination to  which  the  school  belonss,  the  superior 
judges,  the  members  of  ^e  le^Iature,  resident 
justices  of  the  peace,  the  warden  or  mayor,  the 
senior  captain  and  superior  resident  officers  of 
militia  and  the  superintendent,  are  school  visit- 
ors, and,  as  such,  may  take  part  in  the  exami- 
nations of  teachers,  and  have  access  to  all  docu- 
ments. In  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  corporation 
appoints  six  Roman  Catholic,  and  six  Protestant 
commissioners,  one-half  to  be  renewed  annually. 
Otherwise,  the  same  law  applies  to  these  cities  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  province.    Any  fabriquey  i,  e. 


the  curi  and  church-wardens  of  a  pariah,  nugr 
establish  one  school  for  every  hundred  familfea, 
and  acquire  and  hold,  for  eaic^  school,  {soper^ 
not  exceeding  $400  in  value.  Such  scho<^  may 
be  placed  for  one  or  more  years  under  the  school 
laws,  if  the  fabrique  and  school  commisaiooen 
agree ;  and  the  cur4  or  church-warden  of  any 
fabrique  contributing  not  less  than  $50  a  year 
to  a  school  under  commisaoners,  may  hold  the 
office  of  commissioner ;  but  no  fabrique  or 
school  can  be  united  with  the  schools  of  oom- 
missioners  of  another  faith. 

Primary  Schools.— In  1873,  there  were  3,254 
elementary  schools  under  the  school  laws,  witk 
141,990  pupik;  4  normal  schools,  with  246  po- 
pils;  156  independent  schools,  with  6,261  pufsk; 
220  dissentient  schools,  with  7,665  pupib ;  129 
teaching  convents,  with  24,236  pupils,  and  343 
model  schools,  with  28,588  pupils.  Of  the  dis- 
sentient schools,  186,  with  6,156  pupils,  woe 
Protestant;  and  34,  with  1,509  pupils,  woe 
Roman  Catholic.  During  the  same  year,  64i2 
candidates  for  teachers*  certificates  were  ex- 
amined, of  whom  58  were  reiected.  llxs^ 
were,  in  1874,  three  normal  schoolB;  the  Jaoqpeft 
Cartier,  with  43  male  pupils,  and  the  Mci^ffl 
school,  with  6  male  and  106  female  pupils,  both 
in  Montreal ;  and  the  Laval  school,  in  Quebec, 
with  43  male  and  56  female  pupils ;  making,  in 
all,  254  pupils  for  the  three  normal  schools. 

Secondary  Schools. — ^There  are  two  dassea  of 
colle^ies,— classical  and  industrial,  which  oocii|iy 
aposition  similar  to  the  hi^  schools  of  Ontario. 
They  are  chiefly  boarding-schools,  idthon^  a 
few  day  scholars  are  also  i^iitted.  The  coone 
of  studies  in  each  comprises  those  usuallj  taught 
in  high  schools.  The  time  necessary  to  compKte 
the  course,  varies  from  4  to  10  years.  Hie  total 
number  of  colleges,  in  1873,  was  37..  with  7413 
students. 

Universities. — ^There  are  three  universities, — 
McGill  College  and  University,  in  Monts^eal;  the 
University  of  Laval,  in  Quebec ;  and  the  Vm- 
versitv  of  Bishop's  College,  in  LennoxviDe. 
McGill  College  was  establiuied  by  a  bequest  of 
James  McGill,  a  merchant  of  Montreal,  who  died 
in  1813.  Bv  royal  charter,  which  was  reoeiv«d 
in  1821,  ana  amended  in  1852,  the  govemon, 
principal,  and  fellows  of  McGill  C<3lege  con- 
stitute the  corporation  of  the  university;  and* 
under  the  statutes  framed  bv  the  ^vemon, 
have  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in  all  tibe 
arts  and  faculties  in  McGill  CoUege,  and  oolleges 
affiliated  with  it.  These  are  Morrin  College,  in 
Quebec;  the  Congregational  College  of  Britxdi 
North  America,  in  Montreal;  and  the  Pres- 
byterian College  of  Montreal.  Teachers  trained 
in  the  McGill  Normal  School  are  ^ititled  to 
provincial  diplomas.  McGill  University  had.  in 
1873,  12  professors  and  42  students  in  the  ^gal 
faculty,  12  professors  and  130  students  in  iht 
medical  faculty,  and  10  professors  and  290  ata- 
dents  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  The  University  ci 
Laval,  in  Quebec,  was  founded  in  1852,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  charter  the  same  year.  It 
is  governed  by  the  Bonum  Catholic  Choiciu 
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Hie  Quebec  Seminaiy  is  the  coUe^te  depait- 
ment  of  LaysX  University.  The  imivend^  nad, 
in  1873,  5  profeBBOis  and  54  students  in  the 
theological,  5  professors  and  37  students  in  the 
l^gal,  9  professors  and  88  s^dents  in  the  medical 
faculty,  and  19  professors  and  97  students  in 
the  faculty  of  arts.  The  University  of  Bishop's 
College,  in  Lennoxville,  is  govemed  by  the  Prot- 
estant Epscopal  Church.  It  was  opened  in 
1845,  an^f  in  1853,  received  the  royal  charter 
which  gave  it  university  powers.  It  had,  in 
1873,  a  theological  faculty,  with  5  professors  and 
54  students,  and  a  faculty  of  arts,  with  9  pro- 
fessors and  88  students.  A  medical  faculty  has 
been  organized  since  that  time.  There  is  also  a 
lai^  number  of  professional  colleges  and  col- 
legiate schools. — See  Marling,  Canada  Educa- 
tional Directory  and  Yearbook  for  1876; 
Lovell's  Directory  of  British  Norih  America 
(1873) ;  Chauveau  (formerly  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  Quebec),  in  Schmidts  Bncydopddie 
(2d  ed.,  1876),  art  Canada. 

d'UBSTIONiyQ*    See  Interrogation. 

QXTINTrLIAN  (^n/i/tonttf),  Marcus  Fa- 
ins, a  Roman  teaoier  and  educational  writer, 
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was  bom  probably  in  Calagurris,  Spain,  in  40 
A.  D. ;  died  about  118.  He  was  the  first 
public  teacher  of  oratory  at  Rome,  receiving  a 
regular  salary  from  the  iuperial  treasury,  and 
continuing  his  instruction  for  about  20  years. 
His  principal  work,  De  Institutione  Oratoria 
Libri  XII,  called  also  Institutiones  Oratoricp, 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of 
education,  as  the  first  and  second  books  contain 
Quintilian's  views  on  all  important  educational 
questions.  He  insisted  that  the  education  of  the 
cnild  should  begin  with  the  nurse,  who  should 
teach  the  child  a  correct  pronunciation.  lie 
strongly  recommended  public  schools  in  prefer- 
ence to  private  schools.  The  studj  of  Greek 
should  begin  before  that  of  Ibe  native  language 
(Latin) ;'  and  the  course  of  instruction  should 
embrace  reading,  writing,  grammar,  music,  and 
geometry.  Elocution  shomd  be  taught  by  an 
actor.  Tlie  educational  principles  commended  by 
Quintilian,  have,  however,  only  the  training  of 
good  rhetoricians  in  view.— See  Pilz,  Quintiliant 
ein  Lehrerleben  axis  der  r&mischen  Kaiserzeit 
(Leipsic,  1863) ;  Barnard's  Journal  (f  Edvr 
oaOon,  voL  x.  and  xl 


TtAitAMiiH  (^x^Hxnus ot Rhabonus)  ICau- 
TUMy  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  middle 
ages,  bom  about  776,  died  in  856.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  partly  in  the  monastery 
of  Fulda,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Tours, 
where  he  became  the  favorite  pupil  of  Alcuin. 
Having  returned  to  Fulda,  he  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  convent  school.  When  he  was  elected 
abbot  of  Fulda,  in  822,  he  gave  up  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  non-clerical,  but  continued  that  of 
tl^  theological,  students.  The  school  of  Fulda 
became,  tmt>ugh  him,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  age.  Toung  men  from  Qermany,  France, 
and  Italy  flocked  to  it  in  great  numbenns,  and  its 
pupils  were  eagerly  sought  for  as  good  teachers. 
Kabanos  has  frequentfy  been  c^ed  the  first 
teacher  of  Germany  {primus  prceceptor  Oer- 
tnanias),  not  only  because  he  instructed  lai^ 
numbers  of  young  men,  through  whom  learning 
was  spread  throughout  that  country,  but 
also  because  he  was#the  first  to  instruct  in  the 
German  langua^,  and  to  estabhsh  a  school  for 
other  than  clerical  students.  Among  his  nu- 
merous works,  was  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia  of 
knowledge,  entitled  De  Universo,  which  exerted 
considerable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  the  middle  ages.  —  bee  Kunstmann, 
Rabanus  Magnentius  Mawrus  (1841);  Bach, 
Ueber  Rabanus  Maurus,  als  Schfipfer  des  detU- 
schen  Schultcesens  (1835);  Spenoler,  Leben  des 
heUigen  Rhabanus  Maurtis  (1856). 

RACINE  COLLEGE,  at  Bacine.  Wis., 
founded  in  1852,  is  under  Protestant  Episcopal 
controL  It  has  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course, 
with  a  classical  and  a  mathematical  school  as 
preparatory  institutions.  The  regular  charge  for 
tuitton,    boofd,  etc,  is  $400  per  year.     The 


library  contains  3,000  volumes.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  18  instructors  and  180  students  (35 
dassical,  10  scientific,  102  in  the  classical  school, 
and  33  in  the  mathematical  school).  The  Rev. 
James  De  Koven,  D.D.,  is  (1877)  we  wmden. 

RAGGED     SCHGOLS.      See     Refoem 
Schools. 

RAISES,  Robert,  an  English  printer  and 
philanthropist,  bom  at  Gloucester,  1735 ;  died 
April  5.,  1811.  His  attention  was  roeciidlv  di- 
rected to  tiie  condition  of  the  chiloren  oi  the 
poor,  on  taking  a  walk  one  Sunday  through  the 
suburbs  of  his  native  place.  He  engaged  four 
women,  keepers  of  dame  schools,  to  instruct  as 
many  children  as  he  should  send  to  them  on 
Sunday,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  a  shilling 
each.  The  children  came  in  large  numbers,  caus- 
ing a  marked  improvement  in  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  place.  In  these  efforts,  he  was  gpreatly 
aided  by  the  Rev.  T.  Stock.  This  was  the  origin  of 
our  present  Sunday-school.  By  means  of  publica- 
tions, notably  that  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Raikes  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  1784,  public  at- 
tention was  called  to  his  scheme ;  and  the  system 
was  adopted  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities, 
and  spreEid  rapidly  through  Great  Britain,  even 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  queen,  who  ex- 
pressed her  approbation  to  Mr.  Riokes  in  person. 
The  first  obstede  he  encountered  was  a  want  of 
funds  to  pav  the  teachers.  This  was  soon  over- 
come by  the  teachers'  offering  their  services 
gratuitously.  The  secular  teachmg,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  original  Sunday-school  system,  was 
discontinued,  with  the  exception  of  reading  which, 
for  a  long  time,  held  its  place.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  week-day  schools  becoming  general, 
this  was  given  up ;  and  the  Sunday-sc&ol,  as  we 
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sow  know  it,  took  its  place  among  reoognixed 
educational  acendes.  From  that  time,  its  spread 
has  been  rapid  and  uninterrupted ;  and  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
Sunday-school  is  now  the  constant  attendant 
of  the  church.  —  See  Sketch  of  the  Life  qf 
Robert  Raikes  and  the  History  (f  Sunday-Schools 
(New  YorkJ ;  and  W.  M.  Cornell,  lAfe^  Rob- 
ert Raikes  (New  York,  1864).  (See  also  Sunday- 
Schools.) 

BAKDOLPH    MAOON   OOIiLEOE,    at 
Ashland,    Ya.,    chartered    in    1832    and   or- 

Snized  in  1834,  is  imder  the  control  of  the 
ethodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  It  has 
productive  funds  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,  ex- 
tensive philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  a 
cabinet  of  minerals,  and  libraries  oontaininff 
11 ,000  volumes.  The  course  of  study  is  distributed 
into  separate  schools,  including  schools  of  Latin, 
Gk-eek,  English,  French,  G^arman,  pure  mathe- 
matics, applied  mathematics,  natural  science, 
chemistry,  physiology  and  hygiene,  moral  philos- 
ophy and  metaphysics,  Bituical  literature,  and 
oriental  languages.  The  degrees  conferred  are 
Graduate  in  a  school,  Bachelor  of  Science, 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Master  of  Arts,  the  last 
three  requiring  graduation  in  several  schools. 
A  handsome  new  lecture  hall  has  recently  been 
erected.  This,  with  the  other  buildings,  now 
planned,  and  an  additional  endowm^it  fond, 
will  considerably  increase  the  facilities  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  tuition  fee  for  three  or  more 
schools  is  $75  per  year.  Candidates  for  the 
ministry  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tuition  fees.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  11  instruct- 
ors and  235  students.  The  Bev.  James  A. 
Duncan,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

&ATICH,  Wolfgangr»  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man educator,  was  bom  in  1571,  at  Wilsten,  in 
Holstein,  and  died  in  1635,  at  Rudolstadt  A 
difficulty  in  his  speech  compelling  him  to  give  up 
the  design  of  becoming  a  preadier,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
languages,  and  mathematics.  He  daimed  to  be 
the  inventor  of  a  new  aystem  of  instruction, 
vastly  superior  to  the  prevailing  ones.  In  1612, 
he  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Diet  at  Frank- 
fort in  behalf  of  his  system,  in  which,  he  as- 
serted, that  not  only  could  old  and  young  in  a 
short  time  easily  learn  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin.  Ger- 
man, philosophy,  theology,  and  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, but  that  uniformity  of  language  and  religion 
could  be  introduced  into  the  whole  empire.  Sev- 
eral princes  were  led  to  interest  themselves  in  his 
scheme.  Professors  Helwigand  Junff,  of  Gieesen, 
and  Granger,  Brendel,  Walter,  and  Wolf,  of  Jena, 
were  invited  to  investigate  it.  They  judged  it 
excellent  in  theory,  and  made  a  favorable  report 
upon  it.  Batich  agreed  with  Prince  Ludwig,  of 
Anhalt-Kothen,  and  Duke  John  Ernest,  of  Wei- 
mar, to  instruct  children  by  his  new  system,  and 
also  by  it  to  qualify  teachers  to  give  instruction 
in  anv  language  in  less  time,  and  with  less  labor, 
than  by  any  other  method  used  in  Germany.  A 
printing-office  was  furnished  him  in  Kothen, 
and  his  books  were  printed  in  six  languages.    A 


school  was  established  for  him,  inHk  135  ack^ 
ars.    But  Batich  proved  incompetent  to  gire 
practical  effect  to  nis  theories.    He  became  un- 
popular, and,  being  an  earnest  Latheran,  f dl 
under  the  ban  of   ^  religious  prejudioa  of 
a  community  attached  to  ue  Beu>rmed  faitb. 
His  school  failed,  in  a  short  time.  Prince  Lod- 
wig  quarreled  wi^  him,  and,  in  1619,  impm- 
oned  him ;  but  released  him  in  1620,  upon  hk 
giving    a    written    declaration    that   "he  bd 
claimed  and  promised  more  than  he  knev.or 
could  bring  to  pass."     His  system  was  now 
attacked  by  some  who  had  been  his  friends. 
The  Countess  Anna  Sophia  von  Schwarzbuig^ 
Budolstadt,  however,  recommended  him  tatbe 
Swedish  chancellor  Oxensdem ;  and,  at  Uk  le- 
quest  of  that  statesman,  Drs.  Bruckner,  Mey&it 
and  Ziegler  having  examined  his  method,  mide 
a  favorable  report  upon  it,  in  1634w — BiUidi, 
without  doubt,  had  a  practical  conception  d  tk 
objects  of  education.    He  preferred  to  giye  io- 
struction  in  those  branches  which  could  be  made 
useful  in  life,  rather  than  to  pay  bo  much  attsi- 
tion  to  the  dead  languages,    in  his  memotialto 
the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  he  held  that  the  c^d 
should  first  learn  to  read  and  speak  the  motlo- 
tongue  correctly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  tk 
German  Bible.    Hebrew  and  Greek  should  tkn 
be  learned,  as  the  tongues  of  the  origiiial  teDS 
of  the  Bible,  after  which  Latin  might  be  studied 
His  views  were  embodied  in  a  number  df  nM 
or  principles,  the  chief  of  which  are :   (1)  Eveij 
thing  should  be  presented  in  its  orcher.  a  dix 
regard  being  always  had  to  the  course  of  ml- 
ure ;  (2)  Only  one  thing  should  be  {n^eaentedat 
a  time;  (3)  Each  thing  &ould  be  often  rq)ested; 
(4)  Eveiy  thing  shoum  be  taught,  at  first,  in  tbe 
mother-tongue ;  afterward,  other  languages  ipif 
be  taught;  (5)  Evenr  thing  diould  be  done  with- 
out compulsion  ;  (6)  Nothing  should  be  ksnied 
by  rote ;  (7)  There  should  be  mutual  confonnitr 
in  all  things ;  (8)  First  the  thing  by  itself,  vA 
afterward  5ie  explanation  of  it;  tlmtiBtoeiy. 
a  basis  of  material  must  be  laid  in  the  mind  befon 
any  rules  can  be  applied  to  it ;  thus,  in  teadung 
grammar,  he  gave  no  rules,  but  b^nn  with  tk 
reading  of  the  text,  and  required  Uiat  the  inki 
should  be  deduced  from  it ;  (9)  Every  thing  I7 
expression,  and  the  investigation  <^  parts.   It 
his  MethoduSy  he  has  1^  minute  directioDS  to 
teachers  concerning  the  details  of  the  ooune,afid 
the  proper  methock  ot  instruction ;  but  they  « 
very  prolix,  and  impose  an  immense  amount  di 
labor  on  the  teacher,  without  seeming  to  caDlori 
corresponding  degree  of  exertion  on  the  part  d 
the  pupil.     (>>menius,  after  reading  his  book,  re- 
marKed  that  he  "  had  not  ill  displayed  Uie  faehi 
of  the  schools,  but  that  his  remedies  were  vA 
distinctly  shown."    Batich's  works  were  writtet 
in  Latin,  and  are  diffuse,  tedious,  and  wot- 
what  pedantic. 

&AXJMEB,  Karl  G«org  toil,  a  GermaA 
professor  and  author,  bom  in  Worlitz,  AjhiI  9^ 
1783 ;  died  in  Erhingen,  Jime  2.,  1865.  Hems 
educated  at  Gottingen.  Halle,  aiui  Freiberg,  and 
was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  mincoakgial 
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bureati  in  Berlin,  in  1811 ;  and,  shortly  after,  to 
that  of  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  university 
of  Bresiau.  He  acted  as  aid  to  Gneisenau  in  the 
campaign  of  1813 — 14  against  the  French.  From 
1819  to  1 823,  be  was  a  professor  in  the  universi^ 
of  Halle,  and  afterward  taught  in  Nuremberg  till 
1827,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  and  mineralogy  in  the 
university  of  Erlangen.  He  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  geographical  and  geolo^cal  works ;  but  his 
principal  claim  to  the  attention  of  educators  is  his 
Geschichte  der  Fddagogik,  ox  History  of  Peda- 

?oqy^  published  in  4  volumes  (Stuttgart,  1846 — 
5  j .  An  English  translation  of  the  larger  portion 
of  this  work  has  appeared  in  Barnard's  Jovrmd 
of  Education;  also,  separately,  imder  the  title 
Oerman  Educators. 

READING,  as  the  basis  and  instrument  of 
all  literary  education,  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  school  instruction.    After  the  child 
has  learned  to  talk,  he  may  be  taught  to  under- 
stand, and  to  give  vocal  expression  to,  such  writ- 
ten language  as  is  adapted  to  his  decree  of  men- 
tal development.     To  do  this  involves  an  asso- 
ciation, in  the  mind,  of  the  printed  form  of  the 
word  (1)  with  its  proper  sound,  or  pronunciation, 
and  (2)  with  the  idea  which  it  is  intended  to 
•express.     In  teaching  children  to  read,  the  first 
of  these  processes  requires  the  principal  atten- 
tion ;  but,  as  progress  is  made,  the  second  con- 
stantly increases  in  importance.    The  word,  and 
not  the  letters  composing  it>  is  the  true  element 
in  reading.    No  one  can  be  said  to  know  how 
to  read  who  is  obliged  to  stop  at  the  word,  and 
study  its  composition,  before  ne  can  pronounce 
it.  The  due  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  every 
word  must  be  immediately  recognized  by  the 
mind,  without  pause  or  hesitation,  in  the  act  of 
reading.     But  the  word  is  made  up  of  separate 
characters,  representing  elementary  sounds ;  and 
hence  arises  a  diversity  of  methods  in  teaching 
children   to  pronounce  words.     The  cdpJiabS 
mdhod,  or  A-B-C  method  (q.  v.),  requires  that 
t^e  child  diouid  learn  the  names  of  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  spelling 
process,  leam  the  proper  pronunciation  of  their 
oombinations.    This  process  is  condemned  by 
most  teachers  of  the  present  time,  as  long  ana 
tedious,  as  well  as  illogical ;  the  method  most 
generally  preferred  being  that  denominated  the 
word  tne&od  (q.  v.),  by  which  the  child  learns 
At  once  to  pronounce  short  words,  and  is  taught 
the  sounds  and  names  of  the  letters,  by  an  anal- 
ysis of  them.     When  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
are  used  instead  of  the  names,  the  process  has 
been  caUed  the  phonic  method  (q.  v.),  which,  in 
modem  didactics,  is  most  generally  approved. 
Certainly,  it  is  more  rational  to  expect  that  a 
child  wUl  perceive  the  true  pronunciation  of  a 
word  through  an  analysis  of  the  soundr  of  the 
letters,  than  by  using  their  names,  many  of  which 
afford  no  key  to  the  sound.    For  example,  if  the 
word  be  cat^  the  child  reaches  the  pronunciation 
At  once  by  enumerating  the  sounds  k-d-t ;  while 
by  spelling;,  he  is  obliged  to  say  se-d-te,  introdu- 
oing  sounos  entirely  foreign  to  the  word.  In  the 


one  case,  the  mental  association  required  is  sim- 
ple and  direct ;  in  the  other,  it  is  complex  and 
mdirect.  It  is  true  that,  by  long  and  diligent 
rote-teaching,  children  Icam  to  read  by  the  latter 
method ;  but  the  question  arises,  are  they  not 
to  a  certain  extent  unfitted  for  other  instruction 
by  so  illogical  a  process  ?  Auxiliary  to  the  phonic 
meUiod,  and,  indeed,  dictated  by  its  needs,  is  the 
phonetic  method,  in  which  the  absurd  contradic- 
tions of  the  alphabet  are  removed  by  using  the 
letters  slightly  modified,  so  as  to  have  a  character 
for  each  separate  sound,  and  each  sound  repre- 
sented by  one,  and  only  one,  character.  (See 
Orthography,  and  Phonetics.)  These  various 
methods  are  dictated  bv  what  may  perhaps  be 
called  the  mechanics  of  reading;  but,  in  con- 
nection with  that,  the  teacher  must  alwajrs  bear 
in  mind,  that  what  the  child  is  learning  to  pro- 
nounce is  a  symbol  of  thought ;  and,  hence,  at 
every  step,  the  pupil's  imderstanding  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Reading,  as  a  part  of  education,  has  a 
twofold  object :  (1)  to  understand  what  is  read ; 
and  (2)  to  give  proper  oral  expression  to  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  reading  is  either  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  information  for  one's  self,  or  for  im- 
parting information  to  others.  To  Xeach  a  pupil 
to  read  pioperly  implies  far  more  than  correct 
elocution.  It  implies  the  development  of  that 
judgment  and  spirit  which,  being  brou^t  to  the 
perusal  of  useful  books,  or  other  reading  matter, 
will  enable  the  student  to  gather  up  information, 
and,  in  every  available  manner,  make  the  realm 
of  books  tributary  to  his  own  mental  wants. 
Hence,  as  auxiliary  to  reading,  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  words,  phrases,  and  idioms  must  be  taught ; 
and  exercises  must  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  pupil  has  re- 
ceived correct  ideas  from  what  he  has  read. 
When  the  object  is  to  teach  the  pupils  elocution, 
the  exercises  should  be  specially  adapted  to  that 
end.  Thus,  the  pupil,  having  read  in  order  to 
understand  for  himself,  shomd  be  required  to 
read  the  same  passage  for  the  information  of  his 
feUow  pupils.  For  this  purpose,  it  has  been  rec- 
ommended, in  class  teachmg,  to  permit  only 
the  pupil  reading  to  use  the  book,  all  the  otliers 
being  required  to  listen ;  because,  in  this  way, 
the  pupils  will  be  on  the  alert  to  hear  and  know 
the  meaning  of  what  is  read,  and  will,  besides, 
better  appreciate  the  true  end  of  reading ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  one  reading  will  endeavor 
to  pronounce  correctly,  enunciate  distinctly,  and 
emphasize  naturaUy.  Reading-books  should  be 
constructed  with  a  special  reference  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object ;  and  hence,  the  lessons 
should  be  adapted,  at  each  stage,  to  the  mental 
status  of  the  pupils.  Moreover,  the  material 
should  not  consist  of  mere  fragments,  without 
any  logical  continuity ;  but  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  discipline  the  mind  in  connected 
thinking  upon  suitable  subjects,  and  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Usually, 
this  essential  object  of  reading  in  schools  is  de- 
feated by  the  use  of  extracts  nom  essays  on  dif- 
ficult, abstract  subjects,  or  from  authors  whose ; 
style  is  too  con^>lex,  and  whose  vocabulary  is  too 
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ponderous  for  children.  Simultaneous  reading 
IS  commended  by  some  teachers  as  an  elocution- 
ary drill,  as  being  useful  (1)  to  impart  habits  of 
distinctness  of  enunciation,  (2)  to  remove  the 
habit  of  too  rapid  or  too  slow  a  style  of  reading, 

a  as  a  means  of  voice  culture  for  elocution. — 
GuRRiE,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Comr 
num-School  Education;  Wickebsham,  Methods 
of  Instrudian;  How  to  Teach  (N.  Y.,  1874). 
(See  also  Elocution,  and  Voice.) 

SEAL  SCHOOL,  or  Beal  Gkynmasium, 
the  name  used  in  Germany  to  designate  a  kind  of 
high  school.  This  term  was  used  as  early  as  1706; 
but  the  first  permanent  real  school  was  founded 
by  J.  J.  Hecker  in  1747.  (See  Germany,  and 
Becker.)  The  real  schools  are  utilitarian  in  char- 
acter, and  aim  to  teach,  like  the  scientific  depart- 
ments of  the  American  college,  only  those  branches 
designed  to  develop  the  practical  man.  'lliey  are 
strictly  the  people's  schools,  and  aim  to  fit  espe- 
cially for  occupation  in  trade  and  industry.  Hence 
they  are  sometimes  called  higher  burgher  schools. 
Their  course  of  study  is  more  advanc^  than  that 
of  the  elementary  and  common  schools ;  and  they 
should  always  bear  the  name,  as  they  do  in  some 
instances,  real  gymnasiay  because  thejr  are  the 
preparatory  schools  for  institutions  affording  to 
the  would-be  merchant,  artist,  artisan,  etc.,  ad- 
vantages like  those  offered  by  the  classical  gym- 
nasia to  the  future  theologian,  lawyer,  physician, 
etc.  llie  realists  claim  tmit  the  gymnasium  is  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  patient  toiler  in  in- 
vestigation, giving  a  training  unfit  for  practical 
life ;  but  that  the  real  schook  meet  this  want  by 
educating  the  boy  to  become  ^practical  man,  not  a 
scholar.  They  pay  less  reganl  to  verbal  knowl- 
edge, but  more  to  mathematics  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  arts,  and  arrange  the  whole  course 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  development  of  those 
mental  habits  which  are  favorable  to  the  highest 
practical  success,  and  yet  provide  an  adequate 
mtellectual  culture.  Acconiing  to  the  Prussian 
school  regulation,  their  purpose  is  to  afford  a 
scientific  preparatory  training  for  those  hirfier 
pursuits  which  do  not  absolutely  require  academ- 
ical studies  under  any  special  facul^.  The  Prus- 
sian government,  thougn  it  has  refused  to  sup- 
port these  schools,  obliging  the  towns  in  which 
they  are  located  to  maintain  them,  has  recoff^ 
nized  their  efficiency  by  permitting,  since  1871, 
graduates  of  those  of  the  first  order  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  different  branches  of  the  civil 
service,  and  to  be  relieved  from  military  duty, 
like  gymnasia  students,  after  one  year's  service, 
instead  of  three,  with  the  privilege  of  advance- 
ment to  the  commissioned  ranks  in  case  of  mobil- 
ization. Since  the  unification  of  the  German 
nation,  the  schools  of  this  order  in  the  different 
states  are  being  brought  to  a  standard  harmonious 
with  the  Prussian.  Those  of  northern  Germany 
are  quite  well  regulated ;  those  of  southern  Ger- 
many are  slowly  but  steadily  improving. — ^The 
general  division  and  management  of  tiie  real 
schools  of  ihiQ  first  order  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  gymnasia.  The  course  of  study  extends  over 
nine  years  and  through  six  classes.    The  average 


a^  of  admission  is  nine  years,  and  of  disdiai]ge, 
eighteen.    The   attention    which     the   gjmiia- 
sium  gives  to  the  classical  languages,  the  nal 
school  pays  to  the  modem.     While  the  fonus^ 
schools  teach  only  French,  and  merely  enalitr 
the  learner  to  read  it  without  a  dicticmaiy,  and 
to  compose  in  it  with  moderate  ease;  the  latta. 
substituting  English  for  <jreek,  give  tbe  \saKt 
a  good  knowledge  of  both  French  and  Ed^bL 
Thus,  the  same  familiarity  which  the  daska) 
student  acquires  with  the  history  of  ancient  htcn- 
ture,  the  realist  acquires  with  modem  literatiDF. 
While  ancient  history  is  not  ignored,  the  eres^ 
of  the  last  three  centuries,  and   the  politicBl 
changes  which  brou^t  about  the  present  statrs 
of  civil  society  are  carefully  considered.    Far 
greater  attention,  also,  is  paid  to  the  exact  edefr 
ces.  There  are  some  real  gymnasia  whose  stodeos 
are  exempt  from  the  restrictions  put  npcn  tk 
graduates  of  the  real  school.    They  teach  Gre^ 
though  less  of  it  than  the  classical  gymiaaL 
and  permit  the  substitution  of  a  mod^n  fors 
classical  language,  in  the  last  two  years  of  tk 
course,  or,  at  least,  for  Hebrew,  "which  is  u 
elective  study  in  all  the  Prussian  gymnasia.   Of 
the  real  schools  of  inferior  order,  the  so^aDed 
higher  buiyher  school  has  a  course  extendiE^ 
through  onfy  seven  yeais,  the  prima,  or  h%beft 
class,  alone  requiring  two  years ;  while  all  otb? 
classes  require  one  year's  attendance.     The  m. 
schools  of  the  second  grade  provide^  in  tbcs^ 
lower   classes,    for    elementary  and    comsoi- 
school  training,    lliey  also  permit  a  deviatsa 
from  the  regular  course,  and  provide  for  ekctir! 
studies,  among  which  is  Latin ;    but  some  ^- 
clude    Latin    altogether.      llieae    schools  ai» 
certainly  misnam^ ;   they  are,  reaUy,  <rf  tfe? 
third  grade,  and  the  higher  burgher  scfaoob  st 
of  the  second  grade.    In  1875,  an  effort  was  h- 
gun  to  modify  the  course  of  the  ffymnasia  so  s 
to  admit  of  a  choice  of  classicfu    or  sciefitifr 
study,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  resl  achcx^ 
but  the  probability  is  that  the  last-named  scbooe 
will  continue  in  their  present  organic  form,  pos- 
sibly so  modifying  their  course  of  study  m  vs 
i^ore  the  wants  of  the  dvil  service,  to  whk^ 
hitherto  more  or  less  attention  has  been  pavi 
and  to  secure  greater  efficiency  of  training  for 
mechanical  and  commercial  pursuits,     hi  Gf?f 
many,  there  are  now  about  300  real  schools  d 
the  hrst  order,  and  600  of  tbe  inferior  grade 
In  the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  there  vt 
37  of  the  first  grade,  and  about  100  d  an  inferior 
grade.    Real  schools  have  been  eenerafiy  est^ 
Ushed  in  Switzerland,  the  Netheramds,  and  rm 
recently,  in  Russia,  where  tiiey  are  rapidly  a- 
creasing. — See  M  aoer.  Die  devtsdie  JBOayersGkw^ 
rStutt^,  1840) ;  Loth,  Die  Realsckfd'Fr&r 
(Leipe.,  1870) ;  Kreissig,  Ueber  RedHsmm  »' 
Remschidwesen  (Berl.,  1872),  fair,  critical,  mat 
complete;  Gallenkamp,  Die  Rtform  derhn^ 
ren  LehranstaUen  (Berl.,  1874) ;    Schmidt.  <r^ 
schicJUe  der  P&dagogik,  vol.  n.;  and,  espe^Sr 
Barnard,    German   Teachers  and  JBama^e^ 
Against  their  maintenance,  see  Ljlas,   gji—  ^ 
sium  und  Realschule  (BerL,  1875). 
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BBOESSBS.  See  Htoiekb,  School,  and 
School  Management. 

RECITATION,  a  term  used  in  American 
collegeB  and  schools,  to  denote  the  rehearsal  of  a 
kflBon  by  pupils  before  their  instructor,  or  the 
repetition  of  something  committed  to  memory. 
The  manner  in  which  the  teacher  should  con- 
duct the  daily  recitations  of  his  class  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance,  since  appiurently  perfect 
recitations  may  be  gone  through  with  which  not 
only  have  little  educative  value,  but  may  even  be 
productive  of  positive  harm  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  The  surest  guide,  in  this  respect,  is  that 
which  is  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  es- 
sential meaning  of  the  word  education,  no  method 
of  recitation  living  any  value  which  does  not 
keep  constantly  in  view  the  development  of  the 
pupil's  mental  powers.  It  should  always  be  re- 
membered by  tne  teacher  that  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  the  recitation  is  to  accustom  the  pupil,  by 
daily  practice,  to  use  the  faculties  of  which  he 
is  poneesed.  Many  a  so-called  recitation  results, 
by  too  much  explanation  on  the  part  of  Uie  teach- 
er, in  a  reversal  of  the  functions  of  the  teacher 
said  his  class — the  former  reciting  to  the  latter, 
instead  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  The  passive 
attitude  of  mind  in  which  pupils  listen  to  a  long 
explanation  is  the  very  attitude  from  which 
they  need  to  be  roused.  There  are  two  stages 
in  the  development  of  a  mental  power  as  pro- 
duced by  the  exercises  of  the  class  room:  (1)  the 
knowing  what  to  say;  and  ^2)  the  saying  of  it. 
The  first  stage  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  have 
reached  by  the  study  of  the  lesson;  the  second, 
and  most  important  one,  is  not  paased  through 
by  the  pupil  in  the  case  above  supposed.  Of  far 
greater  service  is  it,  therefore,  to  the  pupil,  to  be 
allowed  to  state  the  result  of  his  stuay  in  his 
own  language,  halting  and  imperfect  though  it 
be,  than  to  compel  him  to  listen  to  an  exposition 
by  the  teacher.  Under  the  first  condition,  it  will 
be  apparent,  at  every  step,  whether  he  really 
understands  his  lesson;  and,  if  he  does,  everyday 
will  add  to  the  copiousness  of  his  vocabulary, 
and  his  ease  of  mental  action,  and  give  to  hia 
recitation  its  highest  educative  result;  while, 
under  the  second — the  condition  of  a  ^'passive 
recipient'', — there  will  always  be  apparent  to 
ev4  discerning  pe«on.  an  inWt  are?ehen««a 
of  uie  thought  presented,  a  certain  decree  of 
insinoerity,  strengthened  into  a  mentcd  habit 
through  f^  of  ridicule,  and  mental  powers 
'*ru8ting  in  disuse".  Even  apt  pupils,  under  such 
conditions,  will  become,  at  best,  theorists  or 
dreamers— critics,  ready  to  pass  judgment  upon 
others'  performances,  out  powerless  to  act  for 
themselves.  The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for 
this  method  is,  that  a  single  faculty,  that  of 
memory,  has  been  cultivate;  while  this  culti- 
vation has  been  accomplished  not  only  by  the 
neglect,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  other  powers, 
but  at  their  expense;  since  the  pupil  is  daily  be- 
coming confirmed  in  the  idea  that  they  are 
{yroperl^  exercised,  and,  by  pursuing  all  future 
stuoies  in  the  same  way,  acts  to  their  permanent 
isgiuy.    It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  discoun- 


tenance the  explanation  of  those  difficult  points 
which  will  always  occur,  sometimes  through  a 
feebleness  of  the  pupil  s  understanding,  and  at 
others  through  a  failure  of  the  text-book  to  sup- 
ply a  link  necessary  to  the  continuity  of  thought. 
Such  explanations  are  legitimate,  and  should  be 
made  in  language  suited  to  the  pupil's  compre- 
hension; the  most  thoughtful  educators  agreeing 
in  this,  that  one  of  the  sntvest  errors  on  the  part 
of  ^e  teacher  is  an  explanation  in  terms  so  un- 
familiar as  to  be  unintelligible,  or  so  as  to  leave 
on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  only  a  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory impression.  One  of  t^  most  con- 
spicuous merits  of  an  able  teacher  is  his  ability 
to  explain,  in  concise  and  simple  language,  the 
difficulties  which  necessarily  b^t  the  paths  of 
his  pupils.  But  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  a  recita- 
tion is  to  compel  the  pupil  to  discover  and  present 
for  himself  the  difficulties  which  he  has  encount- 
ered.— The  method  of  simultaneous  recitation  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  by  it  the  errors  of 
backward  pupils — and  those,  therefore,  who  are 
most  in  need  of  instruction — are  concealed  under 
the  readiness  of  the  more  forward.  The  result 
usually  anticipated  from  this  method,  i.  e.,  a 
quickeninff  of  the  mental  powers  of  backward 
pupils  waSeT  the  spur  of  emulation,  does  not  ap- 
pear in  practice.  Says  an  eminent  teacher, 
''Simultaneous  recitation  may  sometimes  be  use- 
ful A  few  questions  thus  answered  may  serve 
to  give  animation  to  a  dass,  when  their  interest 
b^ns  to  flag;  but  that  which  may  serve  as  a 
stimulant  must  not  be  relied  on  tot  nutrition. 
As  an  example  of  its  usefulness,  I  have  known  a 
rapid  reader  tamed  into  due  moderation  by 
being  put  in  companionship  with  others  ot 
slower  speech,  just  as  we  tame  a  friskful  colt  by 
harnessing  him  into  a  team  of  grave  old  horses. 
But  aside  from  such  definite  purpose,  I  have  seen 
no  eood  come  of  this  innovation."  Though  this 
memod  is  resorted  to  often  from  necessity  in 
large  schools,  its  operation  should  be  carefully 
watched.  It  is  open,  also,  to  the  objections  com- 
mon to  all  rote  teaching,  the  answer  committed 
to  memory  from  the  book  being  never  so  sure  an 
indication  of  the  pupil's  apprehension  of  the 
meaning,  as  his  answer,  before  the  class,  in  his 
own  language.  This  latter  furnishes  not  only  an 
accurate  re^ster  of  the  pupil's  real  progress,  but 
is  a  mental  exercise  of  tne  nighest  value,  since  it 
leads  to  accuracy  of  conception  and  expression, 
and  increases  the  power  of  continuous  tninldng. 
(See  Concert  Teaching.) — The  first  requisite 
for  skillf uUy  conducting  a  recitation  is  a  thoiv 
ough  preparation  by  the  teacher  for  the  partic- 
ulu*  lesson  he  is  to  hear,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  follow  each  step  taken  by  the  pupil,  and  may 
stand  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  supply  the  needed 
word  in  which  the  pupil  is  striving  to  embody 
his  thought.  This  word,  in  case  the  pupil's  con- 
ception of  the  idea  is  correct,  but  its  expression 
unfamiliar,  will  usually  be  some  simple  generic 
one  for  which  the  specuU  or  technical  wora  may 
properly  be  substituted  by  the  teacher.  Another 
point  to  be  remembered  is  the  order  in  to^idk  the 
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different  parts  of  a  subject  are  presented  Where 
these  parts  depend  upon  each  other  by  a  natural 
progression,  as  they  frequently  do,  a  skillful 
teadier  will  so  order  the  recitations  of  a  class 
that  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  the 
natural  stepping-stones  to  other  parts,  shall  be 
presented  first,  such  an  arrangement  conducing 
powerfully  to  a  correct  comprehension  of  the 
subject  as  a  whole.  In  some  studies — in  the 
natural  and  exact  sciences,  almost  always — this 
method  is  absolutely  necessary;  but,  while  in 
other  branches  its  value  is  not  so  apparent,  the 
adyants^  to  be  derived  from  its  adoption  is 
generally  considerable. — A  thorough  compre- 
hension by  the  pupils  of  the  subject  imder  con- 
sideration will  insure  the  maintenance  of  three 
other  conditions  necessary  to  success  in  teaching, 
and  usually  quite  strenuously  insisted  on  by 
writers  on  the  subject;  namely,  animoHon,  at- 
ientian,  and  a  natural  tone.  When  pupils  under- 
stand what  they  are  reciting,  their  attention  and 
animation  are,  by  that  fact,  made  certain;  and  a 
Natural  tone  is  instinctively  adopted.  In  youth, 
the  appetite  for  new  truths  is  so  eager,  the  ex- 
ultant feeling  which  accompanies  the  conquest  of 
difficulties  is  so  keen,  that  the  reflection  of  this 
in  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  pupil  is  a  matter 
of  certainty.  Indeed,  their  opposites,  —  inat- 
tention and  want  of  animation,  are  generally 
considered  by  educational  writers  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  want  of  comprehension — as  the  s\u« 
test  by  which  the  teacher  may,  at  any  moment, 
judge  of  the  success  of  his  instruction,  llie  length 
f^  recitations  has  been  more  carefully  considered 
during  the  past  few  years  than  ever  before,  the 
weight  of  authority  having  constantly  inclined 
to  a  diminution  of  the  time  considered  proper 
for  this  purpose  only  a  generation  ago.  Currie, 
for  example,  considers  that  fifteen  minutes  is  the 
proper  medium  for  classes  of  very  young  children, 
twenty  being  the  maximum;  while  haS  an  hour 
is  the  average  for  classes  generally,  the  fixing  of 
the  attention  for  a  longer  period  not  beins  at- 
tended with  profit.  In  classes  of  older  children, 
and  in  advanced  instruction,  the  time  of  recitation 
may,  of  course,  be  considerably  prolonged  beyond 
these  limits,  the  principle,  however,  being  still 
carefully  observed. — D.  P.  Page  says  on  this 
subject :  "Asa  motive  for  eveiy  teacher  to  study 
carefully  the  art  of  teaching  well  at  the  recitation, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  then  and  there 
he  comes  before  his  pupils  in  a  peculiar  and 
prominent  manner;  it  is  there  his  mind  comes 
fipecially  in  contact  with  theirs,  and  there  that  he 
lavs  in  them,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  foimdations 
of  their  mental  habits.  It  is  at  the  recitation  in 
a  peculiar  manner  that  he  makes  his  mark  upon 
their  minds;  and  as  the  seal  upon  the  wax,  so  his 
mental  character  upon  theirs  leaves  its  impress 
behind." — See  D.  P.  Page,  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching  (N.  Y.,  1854);  Currie,  Common 
School  Education^  and  Early  and  Infant  School 
Education  (Edinburgh.  1857);  Le  Vaux,  TTie 
Science  and  Art  of  Teachina JToTontOf  1875); 
and  J.  P.  WicKKRBHAM,  School  Economy  (Phila., 
1868). 


'REFORM.  SCHOOLS,  or  Beformatones, 
are  institutions  founded  for  the  purpose  of  i^ 
claiming  children  who,  from  various  caoaes- 
neglect,  early  subjection  to  evil  influences,  imiste 
depravity,  etc., — have  entered  upon  a  camr 
of  vice  or  crime.  Such  schools  strive  not  onjj 
to  prevent  the  youth  from  committing  cikmi 
which  must  be  dealt  with  by  law,  but  to  edu- 
cate him  so  that  his  influence  shall  be  acdr? 
for  good.  Though  the  name  reform  school  \st 
been  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  various  hooas 
or  institutions  for  reclaiming  children  or  yoml 
from  evil  courses,  an  important  distinction  exiss 
between  such  institutions  and  the  reform  sdiod 

E roper.    Notwithstanding  this  strict  definitm 
owever,  the  term  will  be  used  in  this  article  ti:> 
designate  all  institutions  whose  object  is,  h 
active  educational  means,  to  reclaim  thdr  iih 
mates  whether  under  judicial  sentence  or  nd. 
The  manner  in  which  this  reclamation  has  h?s 
effected  in  different  countries,  furnishes  an  inter 
esting  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  ingeDuitj 
and  philanthropy.   The  histoiy  of  reform  ecbods 
in  Germany  b^ins  with  the  Keformation,  ^ba 
work-houses  were  established  in  Amsterdam,  hp 
den,  Hamburg,  Lfibeck,  and  other  cities,  fortk 
purpose  of  giving  occupation  to  those  who  vm 
prohibited  from  vagrancy  by  laws  then  first  a^ 
acted.  Toung  thieves  were  placed  in  the  care  of 
the  magistrate  to  receive  religious  instmctiGi. 
and  every  work-house  was  provided  with  a  ipedsl 
department  in  which  remictory  chiMren  vtre 
placed  for  discipline.    Parents  were  penDitt^l 
to  send  there  obstinate  or  froward  children  t^ 
undei^  treatment,  either  cratuitously  or  fori 
small  chaige,  which  entitled  wem  to  certain  pm 
ileges.     The  benevolent  movement  thus  begv 
soon  led  to  the  establishment  of  houses  of  oorrs 
tion,  industrial  schools,  orphan  houses,  and  )at 
dred  institutions,  all  differing  somewhat  from  tk 
reform  school  and  from  each  other,  but  all  spriif 
ing  from  substantiaUy  the  same  idea — ^tberesse 
of  children  from  a  condition,  actual  or  pioqxe^ 
ive,  of  vice  or  crime.  The  originator  of  the  luod^ 
em  reform  school  in  Germany  was  J.  D.  Fi& 
who  formed  a  socie^,  caDed  Priends  in  3V 
which,  in  1818,  had  found  homes  for  300  d£' 
dren,    to   whom    elementary    instruction  ^ 
given  in  religion  and  industrial  branches.    IV 
institution  thus  founded  at  Weimar  was  oaioe: 
Lutherhof ,  and  was  followed  by  the  estate 
ment  of  similar  ones  in  Erfurt,  Goldberg,  as^ 
LUben.  Contemporaneous  with  the  institntkc  d 
Falk  were  those  of  Overdyk  and  Diiss^ 
foimded  by  Counts  Adalbert  and  Werner  tck 
der  Ricke,  which  are  still  in  existence,  and  hsp. 
an  average  attendance  of  300  children.    TV  R; 
form  school  of  Beuggen,  in  the  southern  pit  c( 
Baden,  was  foundea  in  1816.    It  was  tnefis 
school  of  the  kind  in  southern  Germany,  and  t« 
followed  by  one  in  Neuhof ,  and  a  reform  scboi 
for  girls  in  Erlangen.    The  first  reform  sckxx 
in  !^rlin  was  opened  in  1825,  and  has  leoeotlT 
been  very  much  enlarged.     It  is  the  model  ce 
which  similar  institutions  have  been  oiganiied  ^ 
Memel,  Frankforton  the  Oder,  Posen,  K^d^ 
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berg,  and  Stettin.  The  foundation  of  houses  of 
correction,  however,  by  the  government,  has 
caused  the  disappearance  of  all  these  later  in- 
stitutions except  that  at  Stettin.  A  house  of 
correction  was  founded  in  Hamburg,  in  1829. 
At  the  present  time/  there  are  12  houses  of  this 
class  in  Prussia,  3  in  Saxony,  1  in  WUrtemberg, 
1  in  Hambure,  and  1  in  Bremen.  A  reform 
school  was  est^lished  in  Lichtenstein,  in  1836, 
and  another  in  Tempelhof ,  in  1 843  —  both  in 
connection  with  the  normal  schools  in  those 
places.  There  is  also  a  central  school  of  this 
class  at  Reutlingen.  with  7  associated  schools  or 
branches.  It  appears  that  WUrtembei);  has 
done  more  in  this  direction  than  any  other  Ger- 
man state.  In  1867,  it  contained  32  reform 
schools :  26  Protestant,  5  Catholic,  and  1  Jew- 
ish, with  accommodations  for  1,667  children,  and 
an  actual  attendance  of  1,269.  Many  societies 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  neglected  chil- 
dren into  homes  and  schools,  all  of  which  work 
under  the  direction  of  a  central  committee  of  char- 
ity. In  Switzerland,  7  farm  and  reform  schools 
were  established  between  1810  and  1830  ;  from 
1830  to  1840, 12  more  were  founded;  from  1841 
to  1846, 10  more ;  and  from  that  to  the  present 
time,  15;  so  that  now  Switzerland  has  44  schools 
of  this  kind,  with  1,.543  pupils.  In  Baden,  in 
1843,  a  Protestant  school  was  founded  at  Dur- 
lach,  and  a  Catholic  one  at  Mariahof ,  the  pupils 
in  each  numbering  about  50.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated of  these  reform  schools,  however,  was 
the  Rauhes  Haus,  formed  in  Hamburg  by  J.  H. 
Wichem,  in  1833.  As  this  has  been  for  a  long 
time  a  model  for  schools  of  the  kind,  a  short  ac- 
count of  its  organization  and  management  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  In  1833,  J.  H.  Wichern 
went,  witli  his  mother,  to  live  on  a  small,  rude- 
ly cultivated  farm  near  Hamburg,  taking  with 
him,  in  accordance  with  a  vow  made  to  compan- 
ions in  a  home  missionary  society,  12  boys  gath- 
ered from  the  worst  haunts  of  vice  and  misery  in 
the  city.  The  organization  naturally  suggested 
to  him  by  the  circumstances,  was  that  of  the 
family;  his  mother  persouating  the  mother  of  the 
family,  and  himself  the  father.  Here  the  boys 
received  elementary  instruction,  mental  and  re- 
ligious, and  were  trained  to  labor  on  the  farm. 
The  project  attracted  general  attention;  and, from 
time  to  time,  other  cheap  houses  were  built,  some 
for  boys,  and  some  for  girls,  each  to  accommodate 
about  the  same  number  of  inmates,  till,  in  time, 
the  rough  farm  was  converted  into  a  little  village 
with  its  church,  school-house,  workshops,  and 
gardens.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  "family  plan," 
since  adopted  in  reformatory  institutions  in  many 
parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Rauhes  Haus,  howeveri originally  pro- 
claimed and  never  lost  sight  ofr  was  that  of  mis- 
sionary work  among  poor  and  neglected  children. 
It  became  at  once  a  training  school  for  mission- 
aries. The  heads  of  families,  teachers,  overseers 
of  workshops,  etc.,  formed  a^religious  brotherhood 
known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Rauhes  Haus, 
the  members  of  which,  after  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship in  this  simple  community,  where  poverty 


was  their  lot,  and  devotion  to  duty  their  only 
reward,  went  out  into  the  world  as  missionaries, 
particularly  among  the  poor.  From  its  foundation 
to  1867,  the  Rauhes  Haus  had  received  and  edu- 
cated nearly  800  children,  the  average  annual 
attendance  being  about  120.  The  number  of  per- 
sons connected  with  the  establishment,  in  the 
year  mentioned,  was  450.  The  whole  number  of 
reform  schools  in  Germany,  in  1867,  was  354. 
The  influence  of  the  Rauhes  Haus  has  been  very 
great,  reformatorv  institutions  on  the  family  plan 
having  been  established  in  Russia,  Switzerland, 
France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  England, and  in  m&nf 
of  the  states  of  the  American  Union. — The  first 
reform  school  in  England  was  founded  near  Lon- 
don by  the  Philanthropic  Society,  in  1788.  This 
was  followed  by  one  in  Warwickshire,  in  1818. 
in  which  outdoor  labor  was  first  made  a  part  of 
the  training.  In  1830,  another  school  was  estab- 
lished by  Captain  Brenton,  who  believed  that  no 
person  under  the  a^  of  16  should  be  sent  to 
prison.  His  institution,  however,  and  that  in 
Warwickshire  were  closed  for  want  of  support. 
In  1834,  a  reformatory  school  for  girls  was  estab- 
lished at  Chiswick,  to  which  the  name  of  The 
Victoria  Asylum  was  given.  In  1838,  a  separate 
prison  was  established  at  Parkhurst  for  prisoners 
under  the  age  of  16,  the  discipline  in  wnich  was 
reformatory  rather  than  penal.  The  institution 
founded  by  the  Philanthropic  Society  at  St. 
George's  in  the  Fields  became,  through  lack  of 
interest  in  its  success,  at  first  a  poor-house,  and 
afterwards  a  penitentiary;  and,  in  1850,  was  dis- 
continued, its  property  being  removed  to  Redhill 
in  Surrey,  where,  on  the  family  plan,  it  now  con- 
stitutes the  largest  reformatory  in  England. 
Since  that  time,  schools  have  been  established  at 
Hardwicke  Court,  Kingswood,  Stoke  Farm,  and 
Saltley.  In  1854,  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act 
was  passed,  magistrates  being  authorized  to  com- 
mit to  reform  schools  youths  under  16  years  of 
age,  for  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  5  years, 
making  an  allowance  in  each  case  for  their  main- 
tenance. In  Scotland,  industrial  schools  were  es- 
tablished, at  the  same  time,  for  destitute  and 
vagrant  children  under  14  years  of  age.  In  1856, 
there  were  34  reform  schools  in  existence  in 
(ireat  Britain;  and,  in  1863,  there  were  64  in  ex- 
istence, ^th  an  attendance  of  4,677,  of  whom 
1,000  were^rls.  The  English  law  divides  reform 
schools  into  two  kinds:  reform  schools  proper, 
intended  for  correction ;  and  industrial  schools, 
intended  for  prevention,  admission  to  one  or  the 
other  being  determined  by  differences  in  age  and 
previous  condition  in  regard  to  ciime.  In  1873, 
there  were  in  Great  Britain  45  reformatories  for 
boys,  and  20  for  girls,  with  4,424  inmates  in  the 
former,  and  1,151  in  the  latter.  The  number  of 
industrial  schools  at  the  same  time  was  100,  with 
an  attendance  of  7,598  boys,  and  2,587  girls.  — 
In  England  and  Scotland,  there  is  another  class 
of  reform  schools,  called  ragged  schools,  designed 
to  bring  together  and  instruct  jX)or  and  neglected 
children — generally  boys,  and  thus  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  vice  and  crime.  Ilie  idea  of 
such  schools  is  attributed  to  John  Pounds,  a 
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poor  shoe-maker  of  Portsmouth,  who,  in  1819, 
commenced  to  gather  aroonil  hira  the  ra^ed 
children  of  his  district,  in  order  that  he  roi^ht 
instruct  them  as  he  sat  at  work;  and  in  Uiis 
bencTolent  task,  he  continued  till  his  death,  in 
1839.  A  more  eflPective  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion was  commenced  by  Sheriff  Watson,  of  Aber- 
deen, in  which  city  a  rageed  school  was  opened 
in  1841;  but  there  was  alarge  Sundaynschool  of 
this  kind  in  London,  in  1838;  and  the  Field 
Lane  school  was  opened  in  1843.  Through  the 
systematic  efforts  of  the  Ragged  School  Union 
of  London,  a  large  number  ofsuch  schools  have 
been  established.  These  include  day  and  evening 
schools  and  Sunday-schools.  Similar  schools 
under  different  names  have  been  organized  in 
other  countries. 

In  France,  reform  schools  are  known  as  cor- 
rectional and  penitentiary  colonies.  Some  are 
founded  and  supported  entirely  by  the  state, 
others,  by  individuals,  under  government  sanction. 
The  maximum  age  is  16.  The  penitentiary  colony 
receives  children  who  have  committed  crime 
through  ignorance,  and  who  are  aoc[uitted,  there- 
fore, nom  want  of  evidence  of  cnminal  intent, 
but  are  thought  to  require  special  training,  and 
young  prisoners  sentenced  for  more  than  6  months 
but  not  more  than  2  years.  The  correctional  colony 
receives  prisoners  sentenced  for  more  than  2  years, 
and  insuDordinates  from  the  penitentiary  colony. 
In  1862,  there  were  36  colonies  for  boys,  and  25 
for  girls;  the  number  of  inmates  being  6,604 
boys,  and  1,878  girls.  The  most  succe^ul  of 
the  French  reform  schools  is  that  at  Mettray, 
founded  by  Demetz,  in  1839.  The  inmates 
are  dividea  into  families  of  50;  the  average 
number  in  the  school  or  colony  being,  at  the 


E resent  time,  700.  Aericultura]  and  mechaojol 
ihoT  is  carried  on,  uie  colonv  being,  in  )m 
measure,  self-supporting.  Less  than  4  per  cat  d 
those  who  have  left  the  colony  have  rekpeed  m 
crime.  The  success  of  the  school  is  largely  atui^ 
uted  to  the  correspondence  and  supenriajon  koi 
up  between  it  and  the  pupils  after  tb^  ban  M 
liie  number  of  similar  oi^^anizatioiA  {(swk 
after  the  example  of  Mettaray  is  41 1.— In  Bdpii 
agricultural  reform  schools  exist  at  Ruyneie^ 
Wynghene,  and  Beemem.  They  f onn  pracoc^ 
one  institution,  the  object  of  which  is  the » 
lamation  of  juvenile  delinquents  of  both  seb 
who  are  not  criminals. — in  the  United  St>» 
the  name  usually  given  to  the  reform  scN  i 
house  qf  refuge.  The  oldest  institution  of  tkti 
is  that  on  Bandall*s  Ishuid.  N.T. ,  which  wasfon 
ed  in  1825.  It  istJielai^gestreformatoiyofitsdi 
in  the  United  States,  tl^  average  numbet  d\^ 
mates  being  800.  They  are  of  both  sexes,  indi 
sent  to  the  institution  upon  ccmvictioB  ^pA 
offenses.  Their  discipline  consists  ol  duVrlii 
for  6  or  8  hours,  and  study  for  about  3  bo 
The  period  of  detention  depends  upon  their  n 
duct;  and,  on  their  dischai^,  homes  are  iom 
the  more  deserving.  The  house  of  refuge  in  Ba 
was  opened  in  1827;  that  in  Fhibd^ 
the  following  year;  and  that  in  New  Oikai 
1847.  The  establishment  of  refofmstora 
state  institutions  was  first  made  in  Mssean^ 
in  1848,  the  state  reform  school  at  Westbta 
being  then  established.  Since  that  time,  m>i 
uals,  cities,  and  several  of  the  Atates,  have 
lished  schools,  many  of  them  on  the  familr 
A  list  of  such  institutions  existing  at  the  \e 
time  in  the  United  States,  is  given  in  tii 
joined  table : 


Beform  Schools  in  the  United  States. 


NAME 


City  and  Conniy  Industrial  School 

Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

"  Reform  School 

St.  Mary's  Reformatory 

State  Reform  School 

Indiana  Reform  Institote  for  Gh-ls 

House  of  Refuse 

Iowa  State  Reform  School 

State  Reform  School  (girls) 

Hooae  of  Refiige 

Boys*  House  of  Refuge 

State  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  DelinqoentA 

House  of  Ref.  &  Institution  for  Colored  Children.. 

Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

City  of  Boston  Almshouse  School 

House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  OffeuderB 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

Lawrence  Industrial  School 

House  of  Bmplovment  and  Reformation 

State  Primaiy  School 

Plummer  Farm  School 

State  Reform  School 

Worcester  Truant  Reform  School 

Detroit  House  of  Correction 

Michigan  State  Reform  School 

Minnesota  State  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge 


Location 


When 
founded 


COBtl 


San  tYancisco,  Cal 

Middletown,  Ct 

W.Meriden,CX 

Chicago,  111 

Pontiac,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Plalnflefd,  Ind 

Eldora,  Iowa 

Salem,  Iowa 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cape  Elizabeth,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bowie,  Md 

Orange  Grove,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

I^ancaster,  Mass 

I^awrence,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Monson,  Mass. 

Salem,  Mass 

Westborough,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


1858 
1870 
1854 
1863 
1871 
1874 

1868 

1865 
l8oO 

1852 
1855 
1873 
1866 
1856 
1827 
1856 
1874. 
185  r 
1866 
1870 

184a 

18S3 
1861 
1856 

I8«a 

185-4 


Corpon 
State 

SUte 
SUte 

8tftte 

Monjc 

State 

Mvmki 

Corp« 

Direct 

Manic 

State 
Maiw 
Mtuut 
Stat< 
Prtri 
State 


Man 

Stat* 
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Beform  Schools  in  the  United  States  (continued). 


NAME. 


Location 


New  Hampshire  State  Reform  School 

Sew  Jersey  State  Reform  School 

Sute  iDdostrial  School  (girU) 

Truant  Hume 

HoQse  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Indaskial  School 

House  of  the  Holy  Family  Ansociatiou  etc. 

House  of  Mercy 

Home  for  Women 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Home  for  Fallen  and  Friendless  Girls 

House  of  Refbge 

The  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home 

The  Midnight  Mitwion 

Western  House  of  Reftige 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory 

House  of  Refuge 

Protectory  for  Boys. 


Manchester,  N.  H. . . 
Jamesburg,  N.J... 

Trenton,  N.J 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

E.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,N.  Y... 


u 
«i 

«« 


a 
»« 
«< 
<« 


*t 
tt 
u 
<« 


Randall's  Island,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y 


i» 


«« 


Home  of  Refhge  and  Correction 

The  Retreat 

•Sute  Reform  School 

Ohio  Girls'  Industrial  School 

House  of  Refuge 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School 

House  of  Reftige  (white) 

House  of  Refuge  (colored) 

Western  House  of  Refuge 

Sheltering  Arms 

Providence  Reform  School 

Vermont  Reform  School 

Industrial  School  for  Boys        

Girls'  Reform  School 

Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. . . 

Westchester,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati,  O 

•<        «. 

Cleveland,  O.].!!! 


cc 


tc 


tiancaster,  O 

Lewis  Centre,  O.. 

Toledo,  0 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When 
founded 


«* 


1 


Pittsburg,  Pa.... 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I.. 
Waterbnry,  Vt... 
Waukesha,  Win.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Control 


1855 

sute 

1867 

sute 

1871 

—^ 

1857 

Municipal 

1868 

Municipal 

1868 

Municipal 

1870 

— ^ 

1854 

Trustees 

1867 

_ 

1857 

-^ 

1866 

Managers 

1825 

Corporate 

1845 

Private 

1867 

Trustees 

1846 

SUte 

1863 

Municipal 

1850 

Municipal 
Catholic 

1S68 

1870 

Municipal 

1869 

_ 

1857 

SUte 

1869 

SUte 

1875 

Municipal 

1854 

.^ 

1826 

Managers 

1850 

SUte 

1854 

Managers 

1873 

Private 

1850 

Municipal 

1865 

SUte 

1860 

hUte 

1873 

Trustees 

1869 

Tenitorial 

REFORKED    CHUBCHES.— After  the 

rise  of  the  lieformation,  in  the  16th  century,  it 
was  for  a  time  common  to  divide  the  Protestants 
of  Europe  into  two  large  bodies,  the  Lutheran 
Church  (q.  v.)  and  the  fieformed  Church.    I'ho 
latter  included  all  the  ecclesiastical  organizations 
which  regarded  Zwingli  and  Calvin  as  their 
•earliest  and  foremost  leaders.    In  the  British 
Jsles,  these  churches  assumed  the  name  Presby- 
terians (q.  v.);  and  the  name  Reformed  Churches 
was  henceforth  only  applied  to  the  churches  of 
this  type  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    When 
the  Eyangelical  Church  was  formed,  by  the  union 
•of  the  two  sister  diurches  in  Prussia,  in  1817. 
•and  afterward  in  other  parte  of  Germany,  the  Re- 
formed (yhurch  entered  heartily  into  the  union, 
•ceasing  to  exist  in  name,  but  not  in  spirit  or  life. 
In  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  llun- 
,gary,  France,  and  Rui»ia,  the  Reformed  Church 
continues  to  exist  under  ite  old  name.    In  the 
United  States,  offi^ioote  of  the  German  Reformed 
and  Dutch  Reformed  churches  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  among  the  churches  of  tne  country, 
lliis  subject  will  be  distributed  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  (I)  The  Reformed  Churches  of  Eu- 
rope ;  (II)  The  Reformed  Churches  in  the  New 
Worid. 

L  The  Rtformed  Churches  cf  Europe. — 
(1)  The  Reformed  Church  of  G^^rmwiy  properly 
•commenced  ite  history  in  the  Palatinate,  in  the 
jear  1563,  when  the  Ekctor  Frederick  published, 
lor  the  use  of  his  schools  and  churches,  the  Ilei- 
^elbeiig  Catechism,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
two  professors  of  the  university  of  Heidelbeig — 


Olevianus,  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  and  Ursinus,  a 
disciple  of  Melancnthon.  The  tenete  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  were  also  accepted  in  Bremen, 
Nassau,  Anhalt,  IJppe,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  by  the 
Elector  of  Brandenourg ;  but  were  never  enter- 
tained by  more  than  a  small  minoritv  of  the  Ger- 
man Piotestante.  They  are  closely  allied  to  what 
has  been  called,  in  history,  Melanchthonian  Lu- 
theranism.  The  university  of  Heidelberg  was  the 
most  famous  school  connected  with  the  German 
Reformed  Church.  (2)  In  Holland,  the  Reformed 
Church  became  early  the  prevailing  religion,  and 
greatly  distinguished  itself  by  ite  interest  in  both 
popular  and  university  education.  The  eager 
choice  of  a  university,  in  preference  to  a  perpet- 
ual annual  fair,  by  the  people  of  Leyden,  in 
1574,  is  a  well-known  incident.  A  free  univer- 
sity was  also  established  at  Franeker,  in  1.585. 
The  universities  of  Groningen  and  Utrecht  were 
founded,  respectively,  in  1614  and  1636.  In 
these  famous  schools,  most  of  the  ante-Revolu- 
tionary ministers  of  the  Dutch  Church  in 
America,  who  were  of  Hollandish  birth,  had 
been  trained,  being  about  70  in  number.  The 
cause  of  education  in  Holland  was  identified 
with  that  of  Protestantism.  At  the  Synod 
of  Dort  (1618 — 19),  decrees  were  passed  in 
behalf  of  education,  and  parochial  schools  were 
established  throughout  Holland.  Intelligence 
so  rapidly  incroa^  in  this  little  state  that  she 
was  called  compendium  orbis.  Motley  says  that 
the  New  England  pilgrims  had  previously 
found  the  sjrstem  of  me  schools  already  estab- 
lished in  Holland.    The  Reformed  Chureh,  aft 
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the  chorch  of  the  majority  of  the  people  and  of 
the  goyenmient,  has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  a 
consMerabk  influence  upon  the  entire  educational 
system  of  the  country,  although  the  school  law 
sanctions  the  principle  of  unsectarian  instruction. 
A  theological  faculW  is  connected  with  each  of 
the  universities  of  Leyden.  Utrecht,  and  Gron- 
ingen,  which,  in  1874,  had  an  aggregate  of  10 
professors  and  about  300  students.  1  ne  Church, 
m  1875,  had  1,340  congregations,  1,660  clergy- 
men, and,  in  1869,  a  population  of  1,956,593 
souls.  The  Christian  Heiormed  Cliurch,  which 
separated  from  the  state  church,  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  was  subject  to  Rationalistic  in- 
fluences, in  1875,  had  340  congregations  and  240 
ministers;  and,  in  1869,  a  population  of  107,123 
souls.  This  Church  has  a  theological  seminary 
at  Kampen.  (See  Nethbhlands.)  (3|  In  Stoitz- 
erlandi  the  Keformed  Church  is  still,  as  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  church  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  (about  1,500,000,  or  58  per  cent  of  the 
population),  and  is  the  state  or  national  church  in 
all  the  Protestant  cantons.  Aa  such,  it  is  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  educational  institu- 
tions of  all  grades.  (See  Switzerland.)  The- 
ological faculties  are  connected  with  the  uniyer- 
sities  of  Ziirich,  Bern,  Basel,  and  Geneya.  As  the 
church  is  without  self-government,  but  is  entirely 
ruleJ  by  the  state  authorities,  Free  Churches 
have  been  organized  in  a  number  of  cantons, 
which  have  established  theological  schools  at 
Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Neufehatel.  (4)  In 
Austria  proper,  Hunaarif,  Prance,  and  Russia, 
the  Reformed  Church  constitutes  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  population,  but  has  been  re- 
organized and  supported  by  the  state  govern- 
ments. In  Austria  proper,  the  Reformed  popula- 
tion amounts  to  112,000  (0.51  percent);  in  Hun- 
gary, to  2,143,000  (13  per  cent);  in  France,  to 
467,000  (1.29  percent);  and,  in  Russia,  to  about 
260,000  (0.3  per  cent).  The  school  laws  of  these 
countries  provide  for  some  kind  of  co-operation 
by  the  clergy  of  the  recognized  religions  in  all 
schools  supported  by  the  state ;  and  the  theolog- 
ical schools  are,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
•  Switzerland,  under  the  control  of  church  boards, 
llie  church  of  Austria  has,  in  common  with  the 
Lutheran  Church,  an  evangelical  theolc^cal  fac- 
ulty at  Vienna;  Hungary  nas  Reformed  colleges 
at  Pesth,  Saros-Patak,  Kecskemet,  Debreczin, 
and  Nasy-Enyed ;  France  has  a  Reformed  fac- 
ulty of  weology  at  Montauban. 

II.  Reformed  Churches  in  the  New  Wm-ld. — 
There  are  two  branches  of  the  Reformed  ( Jhurch 
in  the  United  States.  After  the  nationality  of 
the  colonies  in  which  they  originated,  they  were 
formerly  called  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and 
the  (ierman  Reformed  Church ;  but,  of  late, 
both  have  changed  their  official  names,  and  the 
iormer  now  calls  itself  the  Refonned  (Church  in 
America;  the  latter,  the  Reformed  (church  in  the 
United  States.  The  former,  in  1876,  consisted  of 
506  churches,  646  ministers,  and  about  75,000 
communicants,  and  represented  a  population  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  latter  had  650 
ministers,  1,350  congregations,  and  a  member- 1 


^p  of  150,000,  representing  a  populstioii  of 
about  250,000  souls.    In  the  foriDer,  the  Dmcb 
language  has,  in  all  the  old  ooDgregadoiia,  gives 
way  to  the  English;  in  the  latter,  the  same  k  the 
case,  in  a  majority  of  the  congregations  in  re^^a 
to  the  German ;  though,  owing  to  the  exteisavc 
immigration  of  Germans,  the  nomber  of  Gt7- 
man-speaking  congregations  is  still  on   the  in- 
crease, and  2  of  Die  6  qrnods  into  which  Hbc 
church  is  divided,  4  of  the  1 6  periodicals^  and  2  uf 
the  literary  institutions,  are  exduslTely  G^mofi. 
(1)   The  Rtformed  Church  in  America,  Ust- 
merly  known  as  the  R^ormed  Dutch  Church,  k 
the  oldest  body  of  tiie  rresbytenan  form  of  gor- 
emment  and  doctrine  in  the  United  StiUesw  Ihis. 
denomination  consisted  originally  of  the  Dutcfa 
and  Walloon  colonies,  planted  by  the  West  Indis^ 
Company  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  livos. 
and  on  Long  Island.  The  West  India  Companj 
repeatedly  promised  to  provide  and  sopport  mia- 
isters  and  school-masters  in  New  ^^etheriaodo. 
though  these  promises  were  often  forgotten.  Tb 
people,  at  sucn  times,  though  poor,  taxed  iAteat 
selves.    School-masters  were  obliged  to  nndo^ 
an  examination  before  the  classes;  and  the  o&t 
could  not  be  assumed  voluntarily.    1  he  yet  im- 
pubUshed  voluminous  correspondence  betiren 
the  Dutch  churches  in  America  and  the  pansi; 
church  in  Holland,  has  frequent  references  to  tbe 
subject  of  schools.  While  parochial  schools  in  a^ 
nection  with  the  Dutch  Church  have  not  becomr 
^neral  in  America,  nevertheless  the  chorch  uf 
New  York  has  maintained  such  a   Gchool  frcoa 
1633  to  the  present  time.     (See  Dun  sues,  Eh- 
tory  (f  the  School  (f  the  Dutch  Reformed  Chvrd 
of  New  York.)     A  Latin  or  high  school  »» 
also  founded  as  early  as  1659. — The  English  gor- 
emors  were   naturally  opposed    to    the  Diitd 
schools,  and  sought  to  anglicize  the  whc4e  pc^mk- 
tion.    It  became  increasingly  difficulty  to  seeoK 
ministers  from  Holland.    Ihis  fact  forced  the 
subject  of  American  institutions  and  the  need  d 
an  American  trained  ministry  upon  the  att^tkn 
of  the  people.    Those  who  haa  been  trained  in 
the  universities  of  Europe,  thought  that  no  adts- 
quate  education  could  be  provided  in  America; 
but  the  churches  must  nevertheless  be  siqiptiai 
with  ministers.  ITie  debate  grew  very  warm,ud 
divided  the  church  into  parties  for  17  years.   Is 
the  mean  time,  about  a  dozen  American  yoittb 
were  sent  to  Holland  for  education;  and  about 
as  many  were  trained  by  pastors  in  this  cfsmiMj 
before  1771,  when  the  denomination  became  tc- 
clesiastically  independent  of  Holland.    An  eff<« 
was  made  (1755^  to  found  a  thedogical  dbatrfcr 
the  Dutch  in  Kings  (Columbia)  College,  byaa 
amendment  to  the  charter  of  that  institutka, 
but  the  plan  was  not  acceptable  to  the  peofde. 
A  charter  was  secured,  in  1 766,  for  a  distmctiTe- 
ly  Dutch  institution  in  New  Jersey,  but  thb  wi» 
thought  to  be  un-American.     A  charter  uj»a 
the  most  liberal  principles,  and  capable  fA  m- 
definite  expansion,  was  finally  secured  (in  1771  • 
for  Queens  (Rutgers)  CoU^^e,  situated  at  Ne» 
Brunswick.  Union  College,  at  Sch^iectady,  w» 
also  organized,  largely  under  Dutdi  patzom^ 
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as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  has  given 
more  than  100  ministers  to  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church.  Hope  College  was  organized  in  1863, 
in  Holland,  Michigan,  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  more  recent  emigrants  from  Holland,  lliere 
is  a  theological  department  in  connection  with 
the  college.  —  Efforts  were  made  immediately 
after  ecclesiastical  independence  (1771),  to  found 
a  theological  seminary.  The  Revolution  delayed 
the  work;  but,  in  1784,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Living- 
ston, a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Utrecht, 
and  the  last  of  the  American  youths  who  had 
gone  to  Holland  for  education,  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology;  and  Dr.  H.  Meyer  was 
appointed,  at  the  same  time,  professor  of  the 
sacred  languages.  In  1810,  this  seminary  was  lo> 
cated  permanently  at  New  Brunswick,  and  was 
united  with  Rutgers  College  until  1864.  It  has 
sent  forth  (1784—1876)  657  ministers.  If  to 
these  be  added  27  American  youths,  educated 
here  or  elsewhere  before  1784,  and  about  50  in 
Hope  College,  we  have  a  total  of  734  persons  edu- 
cated directly  by  this  church  for  her  own  min- 
istry, besides  those  educated  for  other  professions. 
The  Theological  Seminary  now  has  property  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  amounting  to  almost 
$350,000,  and  four  well-endowed  professorships. 
Hertzog  Hall  is  a  spacious  residence  for  students ; 
Suydam  Hall  contains  lecture  rooms  and  a  fully 
equipped  gymnasium ;  and  Sage  Hall  contains  a 
library  of  about  27,000  volumes,  and  is  receiving 
constant  additions.  A  board  of  education  (or- 
cauized  in  1828)  affords  aid  to  needy  students. 
Its  own  and  other  educational  funds  under 
the  control  of  the  denomination,  amount  to 
$160,000,  with  direct  yearly  contributions,  from 
the  churches,  of  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  more. 
(2)  The  Reformed  Church  in  (he  Untied  States, 
originally  called  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
was  founded  by  emigrants  from  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Palatinate,  in  Germany,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  As  the  fathers  of  the 
Keformed  Church  were  accustomed  to  parochial 
schools  in  Germany,  when  they  emigrated  to 
this  country,  they  sought,  at  an  early  day,  to  es- 
tablish such  schools  in  connection  with  their  con- 
gregations. The  school  and  the  church  belonged 
together;  and  the  teacher,  accustomed  to  play  the 
orgau  and  to  conduct  the  sin^ng  in  the  sanctuary, 
was  next  in  rank  to  the  mmister  in  public  esti- 
mation. The  schools,  of  course,  were  all  religious 
and  Christian,  and  in  them  the  New  Testament, 
the  psalter,  and  the  Heidelbsi^  catechism  were 
used  as  text-books.  This  was  generally  the  case  in 
both  branches  of  the  German  Church,  Reformed 
and  Lutheran ;  but.  as  the  country  was  new  and 
many  of  the  people  poor  and  scattiCred,  they  were 
often  unable  to  secure  even  the  services  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  much  less  school-masters 
to  instruct  their  children.  There  was,  therefore, 
a  sad  decline,  for  a  time,  both  in  religious  and 
educational  interests.  But  in  1746,  Rev.  Michael 
Schlatter  came  to  Pennsylvania  as  a  missionary 
under  the  direction  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
•HoUand,  and  proceeded  not  only  to  oi^ganize 
churches,  but  also  to  establish  schools.     He  was 


shocked  at  the  ignorance  prevailing  among  the 
young  people,  and  did  much  to  improve  their 
condition.  He  collected  money  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  England  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  the  support  of  teachers,  in  which 
good  work  he  was  assisted  by  the  authorities  of 
the  province  and  many  patriotic  citizens.  In  many 
places  he  succeded  in  building  up  schools  which 
continued  to  flourish  for  a  long  time,  and  hence 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  the  state.  In  1787,  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  granted  a  charter  for 
the  establishment  of  Franklin  College,  at  Lan- 
caster, Fa.,  and,  in  addition,  made  a  grant  of 
10,000  acres  for  this  object  from  the  public 
domain;  which  grant,  although  at  first  more  ex- 
pensive than  profitable,  became  in  the  course  of 
time  valuable.  The  project  originated  with  a  num- 
ber of  reputable  citizens  of  German  extraction ; 
and,  as  it  was  intended  more  particularly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  German  population,  "through  whose 
industry  and  patriotic  services  the  state  had 
arisen  to  such  a  nigh  degree  of  prosperi^,"  it  was 
in  effect  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  people.  It  excited  considerable  in- 
terest at  the  time  and  enlisted  the  warmest 
sympathies  of  such  patriots  as  Rush  and  Frank- 
lin, of  Philadelphia.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  latter,  who  was  president  of  the  state.  In- 
tended from  the  first  to  be  an  institution  of  a 
high  order,  something  like  a  German  university, 
it  nevertheless  continued  to  be.  for  many  years, 
only  a  respectable  high  school,  and  did  not  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  a  college  until  the  year  1 853. — 
The  German  population  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  free-school  system  when  it  was  first  broached 
in  Pennsylvania,  because  it  did  not  make  ad- 
equate provision  for  the  religious  education  of 
youth,  seeming  to  eliminate  the  religious  ele- 
ment altogether.  They  were,  from  the  beginning, 
supporters  of  parochial  schools,  and  were  then, 
as  tney  are  still,  wedded  to  the  idea  that  educa- 
tion and  religion  ought  to  go  together.  They 
yielded  at  last  in  their  opposition,  because  com- 
mon schools  seemed  to  be  the  best  that  could  be 
had  under  the  circumstances.  Their  German  gov- 
ernors, Wolf  and  Ritner,  the  one  of  Lutheran  and 
the  other  of  Reformed  ])er6uasion,  under  whose 
administration,  and  by  whose  support,  the  pres- 
ent free-school  system  was  introduced  into  the 
state,  had  much  to  do  in  reconciling  them  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  With  the  consolidation  of 
this  system,  the  old  parochial  schools,  in  a  great 
measure,  passed  awav.  As  far  as  the  Reformed 
Church  is  concerned,  however,  it  may  be  said, 
that  while  it  supports  public  schools  as  a  ne- 
cessity and  a  great  public  benefit,  it  would  gener- 
ally prefer  a  system  of  parochial  schools,  if  they 
coula  be  maintained  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
It  may  also  be  said,  judging  from  some  of  the 
recent  ecclesiastical  utterances,  that  it  is  probable 
the  church  will  yet  revive  these  schools  in  some 
degree,  not  in  opposition  to  the  public  schools, 
but  to  serve  as  their  proper  supplement,  and  as 
a  vindication  of  the  theory  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. 
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In  the  year  1825,  the  Synod  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  in  order  to  increase  and  im- 
prove the  character  of  its  ministry,  established 
a  theological  seminary  at  Carlisle,  Fa.,  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Lewis  Mayer,  in  close  connection 
with  Dickinson  (college;  but,  as  the  seminary 
was  removed  to  York,  Pa.,  in  1829,  it  soon  be- 
came evident,  that,  in  order  to  give  it  the  neces- 
sary efficiency,  a  classical  school  was  needed.  Such 
a  school  was,  therefore,  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  seminary ;  and,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Frederick  Augustus  Rauch,  a  ripe  scholar 
from  the  father-land,  who  took  charge  of  it  in 
1832,  and  Prof.  Samuel  W.  Budd.  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College,  it  flourished,  and  accomplished, 
for  the  time  being,  the  work  of  a  college  for  the 
Church.  In  the  fall  of  1835,  it  was  removed  to 
Mercersburg,  Pa.,  where,  having  received  a  charter 
from  the  legislature,  it  was  converted  into  a  reg- 
ular college,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Mar- 
shall College.  Dr.  Rauch  was  its  first  president; 
and  to  him  it  owes  its  German- Ajnerican  charac- 
ter, that  of  an  American  institution  pervaded  with 
the  spirit  of  German  science  and  literature.  In 
the  year  1841,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  he 
died,  in  the  midst  of  his  rising  fame,  deeply  la- 
mented bv  all  who  knew  him.  Dr.  Ranch's  place 
in  the  college  was  ably  filled  by  the  Rev.  John 
Williamson  Xevin,  from  the  year  1841  to  1853, 
who  during  the  same  time  served  as  the  regular 

ErofesBor  of  theology  in  the  seminary,  which  had 
een  removed  to  Mercersburg  soon  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  high  school.  Dr.  Nevin  labored  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  college  with  much 
energy  and  self-sacrifice,  and  gave  it  a  national 
reputation ;  but,  whilst  it  flourished  internally, 
and  performed  important  service  in  the  cause 
of  education,  letters,  and  sound  learning,  it  suf- 
fered from  the  want  of  an  adequate  endow-' 
ment,  which  at  times  made  even  its  permanence  as 
an  institution  problematical.  Accordingly,  when 
the  trustees  of  old  Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster, 
which  had  an  endowment  of  over  ^50,000,  but 
was  without  college  classes  or  college  arran^ 
ments,  proposed  to  unite  the  two  institutions,  uie 
proposition  was  favorably  received;  and  they 
were  consolidated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
under  the  name  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. This  arrangement  went  into  operation  in 
1853,  since  which  time  the  college  has  pursued 
a  successful  career  in  the  midst  of  a  large  German- 
American  population,  upon  whom  it  has  acted  as 
an  educational  stimulant  with  greater  influence, 
perhaps,  than  any  purely  American  institution 
could  have  exerted.  The  German  language  is  a 
regular  branch  of  study,  as  much  so  as  I^atin  and 
Greek.  In  its  philosophical  course,the  college  seeks, 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  its  first  president, 
Dr.  Rauch,  to  unite  the  practical  spirit  of  this 
country  and  England  witn  the  speculative  and 
idealistic  tendencies  of  the  father-land.  At  the 
same  time,  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  religious 
training  of  the  students.  To  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject, the  students  and  the  families  of  the  professors, 
m  the  seminary  and  college,  are  organized  into  a 
regular  congregation  under  the  direction  of  classes. 


The  students  serve  as  deacons  and  elders;  and  the 
professors — such  as  are  clergymen,  as  pastas. 
Collections  are  taken  up  for  benevolent  purnsa 
every  Sabbath,  and  students  are  prepared  Us 
confirmation  yearly  by  a  course  of  catecbeticL 
lectures.    The  colle^  nas,  thus  far,  performed  i 
very  important  service  for  the  cause  of  educatka 
among  a  large  and  intelligent  class  of  people.  Vk- 
vious  to  its  organization,  in  1835,  compaimtiTdT 
few  young  men  of  German  extraction  went  to 
college  at  all;  and  but  few  of  the  German-An^- 
icans,  even  in  the  ministry,  had  enjoyed  the  bes^ 
efit  of  a  classical  training.  Now  college  gradnata 
from  this  source,  filling  important  podticds  ia 
society,  are  counted  by  scores  or  hundreds.  Mait 
of  them,  in  turn,  have  been  active  in  fonndisi 
other  colleges  and  classical  schools  in  dif tficst 
parts  of  the  country.  1  he  Reformed  Synod  of  Ok 
lias  a  flourishing  literary  (Heidelberg  G&/fe^,q-T. 
and  theological  institution  at  Tiffin,  Ohia    Mer- 
cersburg College,  which  grew  out  of  a  high  Edtosi 
that  was  established  after  the  removal  of  Ms- 
shall  College  to  Lancaster,  in  a  young  and  t^- 
ous  institution.  It  is  the  child  of  the  Mercenii^ 
(^lassis.  Catawba  College,  at  Xewton,  N.  Ceekt 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  North  Carolina  Claak 
although  it  suffered  much  in  the  lo6s  of  itH  &■ 
dowment  during  the  war,  has  been  revived  ard 
shows  signs  of  returning  prosperity.     VaUaxiust 
College,  at  Myerstown,  Pa.,  carries  its  studas 
as   far   as  the  junior  class.     It  is  located  b  > 
populous  German  section  of  the  state,  and  k  i^- 
forming  a  good  work.     It  is  also  a  church  iB>& 
tution,  and  is  owned  by  the   Lebanon  Ck^ 
Ursinus  College  (q.  v.).  at   Collt^eville,  Mc©- 
gomery  Co.,  Pa.,  was  opened  a  few  jeazs  ago.  b 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  and  others  vi. 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  theological  tevi^ 
cies.    It  has  manifested  considerable  enei^.  ^ 
is  not   under  any  direct  ecclesiastical   ecct:^ 
Clarion  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Himersbuig.  IV 
and  Blairstown  Academy.  Blairstown.  Iowa,  jc 
classical  high  schools,  established  by  the  di^^ 
within  whose  bounds  they  are  located.     The  fef 
cign  German  population  of  the  Church  have  t^v 
institutions  under  their  care:  (,^vin  InKits.* 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  and  the  Mission  Hooae.  k 
Howard's  Grove,  Wis.    The  one   is  a  ckiftii 
school ;  and  the  other,  a  theological  eeminair  - 
While  the  growth  of  institutions  for  the  tds> 
tion  of  young  men  has  been  encoura^red.  f^&tr 
education  has  not  been  overlooked  in  thrL- 
formed  (*hurch.    The  Kast  Pennsylvania  <  kas 
has  established  the  Allentown  Female  S^iusan 
at  Allentown,  Pa.,    under  the    presi^^acj   ^ 
Rev.  W.  R.  Hofford,  A.  M.     In  the    Maiyad 
(71assiB,  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Staley  has  a  Beniinarr 
a  high  order,  for  females,  at   Knoxrille,  Ui\ 
Rev.  J.  Hassler.  A.  M.,  has  another  at  Nenc^ 
burg,  Pa.;  and  Rev.  Lucian  Cort.  A.  M.,  hm  t» 
the  management  of  one  at  Greensbui]^,  Pa.  Tk#i 
institutions  are,  at  present,  in  a  thriviii|^  coradn^ 
and  give  promise  of  being  well  patrcouzed  bf  ^ 
people  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

BEQEKTS     OF   THE    UMlVKKSnT 
See  New  York. 
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BBUaiOUS  EDUOATION  is  that  which 
has  for  its  special  object  the  cultivation  of  that 
faculty  of  the  human  soul  hj  means  of  which  it 
is  enabled  to  realize  the  existence  and  constant 
presence  of  the  Deity,  to  know  Him,  and  to  com- 
mune with  Him  in  worship  and  prayer.    Some 
have  designated  this  the  religious  sentimeni ;  but 
strong  exception  has  been  iBk&a  to  that  term,  as 
belitmng  the  basis  of  religion  in  the  human  soul. 
An  experience  of  human  nature,  in  its  various 
degrees  of  culture,  shows  that  there  are  what 
may  be  called  religious  intuitions,  common  to  all 
minds  of  whatever  grade  of  development ;  but 
that  while  these  may  prompt  to  worshin,  yet, 
without  religious  instruction,  they  can  lead  only 
to  superstitious  and  debasing  practices.    The  re- 
ligious or  spiritual  instinct  does  not  necessarOy 
involve  any  act  of  the  intellect ;  for  those  whose 
intellectuiJ  education  and  endowments  are  quite 
inferior,  often  show  a  suiprising  d^ree  of  spirit- 
ual insight  and  religious  fervor.    'Hiis  fact,  now- 
«ver,  does  not  supersede  Uie  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing  tothe  understanding  in  imparting  a  knowl- 
«dge  of  those  religious  truths  which  have  been 
<x>mmunioated  by  divine  revektion ;  but,  in  re- 
ceiving these  truths,  the  intellect  assumes  the 
attitude  of  faith  rather  than  of  inquiry ;  that  is 
to  say,  having  become  satisfied  of  tne  auUientici- 
ty,  or  the  authority,  of  the  source  whence  these 
truths,  or  dogmatic  teachings  emanate,  it  does 
not  exercise  its  powers  to  establish  their  validity, 
but  only  to  conceive  them  in  their  true  import 
and  relations.    Hence,  the  intellect  is  not  to  be 
cultivated  by  means  of  religious  instruction ;  al- 
though its  exercise  cannot  wholly  be  dispensed 
with.    The  specific  office  of  religious  education 
is  thus  twofold :  (1)  to  cultivate  the  religious 
instincts ;  and  (2)  to  impart  religious  truth.  The 
one  is  accomplished  by  means  of  devotional  exer- 
cises ;  the  other,  by  dogmatic  teachings. — In  the 
:first  stages  of  religious  education,  appropriate 
exercises    constitute    almost    the    only  agency 
needed,  nothing  but  the  simplest  religious  truths 
being  reauisite  fsuch  as  are  usually  contained  in 
the  catechism);  out,  in  the  more  advanced  period 
of  culture,  the  importance  of  dogmatic  instruction 
increases.    Simple  prayers  and  hynms,  with  just 
enough  teaching  to  enable  the  child  to  realize 
their  full  significance,  are  the  usual  and  the 
most  effective  means  of  exercising  the  religious 
faculty.    It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  mere  saying  of  a  prayer,  or  the  singing 
of  a  hymn,  will  not  necessarUy  ^ve  this  exercise, 
any  more  than  mereljr  committing  to  memo^  a 
definition  or  a  rule  will  exercise  the  intellect.  The 
mechanical  repetition  of  prayers,  in   religious 
education,  is  just  as  useless  as  rote-teaching  in 
intellectual  education.   By  an  inattention  to  this 
principle  on  the  part  of  parents  and  religious 
teachers,  no  doubt,  many  children  become  dis- 
gusted with   religious    devotion,   while   others 
imbibe  the  notion  that  religion  is  only  a  matter 
of  forms  and  ceremonies,  or  the  repeating  of 
the  catechism.    In  either  case,  the  religious  in- 
stinct becomes  dormant  for  the  want  of  due 
exerdse. 


The  relation  of  moral  and  religious  education 
should  be  carefully  studied.  In  brief,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  former  deals  with  the  relations 
which  mankind  sustain  to  each  other ;  and  the 
latter,  with  those  which  man  as  a  spiritual  being 
sustains  to  the  Infinite  Spirit,  the  Creator  ^d 
Preserver  of  all  things.  In  the  one,  the  principle 
addressed  is  that  of  conscience  (q.  v.),  the  sense 
of  right ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  religious  principle, 
the  spiritual  instinct,  by  which  man  is  brought 
into  communion  with  his  Maker.  (See  Moral 
Education.)  In  a  certain  sense,  these  two  de- 
partnaents  of  education  are  independent;  for 
conscience  operates  independently  of  rdigion; 
but  a  religious  sanction  is  the  strongest  founda- 
tion for  moral  precepts.  For  this,  the  Christian 
revelation  affonis  the  fullest  authority,  the  '"first 
and  sreat  commandment"  being  to  love  God; 
and  £e  second,  ''to  love  thy  neij^bor  as  thyself." 
The  several  departments  of  education  are  not  to 
be  divorced  from  one  another,  but  idl  are  to  be 
carried  on  together,  so  as  to  produce  a  harmonious 
development  of  character.  (See  Harmony  of  Db- 
VBLOPMENT.) — In  imparting  religious  instaruction, 
the  same  principles  are  to  oe  applied  as  in  intel- 
lectual education,  as  far  as  language  is  the  vehicle 
of  ^e  instruction.  Very  much  of  the  religious 
teaching  given  in  the  Sunday-school  is  of  no 
value,  because  of  the  neglect  to  observe  these  prin- 
ciples. Committing  to  memory  formulated  dog- 
mas, verses  from  the  Bible,  doctrinal  lessons,  etc., 
without  any  proper  appreciation  of  their  signifi- 
cance, can  be  of  little  service ;  and  in  some  cases 
may  do  positive  harm.  Oral  instruction  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  this  kind  of  teaching; 
and  Bible  expositions,  when  clear,  definite,  and 
illustrative,  always  prove  the  most  effective  as 
well  as  the  most  attractive  means  of  instruction. 
— The  <juestion8  as  to  the  relation  of  relisious  imd 
secular  instruction  are  considered  in  the  article 
on  Denominational  Schools. — (See  also  Bible, 
and  Sunday-Schools.) 

BEUCHLIN,  John,  one  of  the  foremost 
representatives  and  promoters  of  classical  studies 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  was  bom  at  Pforz- 
heim, in  1455,  and  died  at  Stuttgart,  June  30., 
1522.  His  lectures  on  Greek  authors,  delivered 
at  the  university  of  Basel,  are  regarded  as 
the  first  of  the  kmd.  He  disagreed  with  Eraft- 
mus  in  regard  to  the  true  pronounciation  of 
Greek,  and  those  who  adopted  his  views,  were 
called  Reuchlinista  (See  Greek  Language.)  The 
Hebrew  grammar,  published  by  him  in  1506, 
under  the  title  Rudimenia  HebraiccB  LiTigucB, 
was  lai^ly  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
study  of  this  language  into  the  sphere  of  ordi- 
nary studies.  In  consequence  of  his  appreciation 
of  Jewish  learning,  he  was  violently  attacked  by 
the  Dominicans.  The  emperor,  having  been  pe- 
titioned to  order  all  the  books  of  the  Jews  de- 
stroyed except  the  Old  Testament,  Reuchlin  was 
directed  bv  the  Elector  of  Mayence  to  declare 
what  should  be  done  in  the  matter.  He  decided 
that  only  those  books  that  direcUy  attacked 
Christianity  should  be  destroyed.  He  was  now 
subjected  to  active  penecutions.    His  enemieB 
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declared  him  to  be  a  heretic,  and  aocnsed  him  of 
being  secretly  inclined  to  Judaism.  He  was  tried 
by  Uoogstraaten,  at  Mayence,  and  his  writings 
were  condemned  to  the  flames.  He  appealed  to 
the  Pope;  and  the  case  was  referred  to  the  Bishop 
of  Spire,  who  decided  in  Reuchlin's  favor.  An 
appeal  from  this  decision  was  taken  to  Rome, 
but  was  never  directly  acted  upon.  A  league  of 
Reuchlinists  (so  called)  was  formed  to  take  the 
part  of  Reuchlin.  It  assumed  the  champion- 
ship of  the  cause  of  classical  learning,  as  opposed 
to  the  scholasticism  which  had  prevailed,  and  en- 
listed the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Germany.  In  1519,  Franz 
von  Sickingen  ordered  the  Dominicans  to  make 
good  to  Reuchlin  all  the  costa  of  court  which 
he  had  incurred  in  consequence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings  against  him.  ancl  to  give  security 
against  his  further  prosecution;  and  they  did 
80.  In  1520,  Reuchlin  read  lectures  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, on  Hebrew  grammar  and  the  PltUtts  of 
Aristophanes,  to  more  than  three  hundred  hear- 
ers. A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  was 
invited  to  teach  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  gram- 
mar in  the  university  of  Tiibingen. 

HEWAKDS,  as  an  instrument  of  family  or 
school  discipline,  are  benefits  or  privilege  con- 
ferred to  incite  children  to  well-domg.  Primarily, 
the  offer  of  a  reward,  as  an  incitement  to  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  appeals  to  hope,  as  pun- 
ishment does  to /ear  (q.  v.) :  but  there  are  other 
elements  of  individual  character  also  addressed, 
depending  on  (1)  the  nature  of  the  reward  of- 
fered, and  (2)  the  individuality  of  the  pupil. 
Thus,  the  pupil  who  is  particularly  fond  of  praise, 
if  offered  a  valuable  gift  as  an  inducement  to  do 
risht,  would  strive  to  obtain  it  as  a  striking 
token  of  his  teacher's  approval;  while  one  who 
was  naturally  acquisitive,  or  eager  for  gain, 
would  re^rd  only  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
reward.  Hence,  in  one  case,  the  pupil's  approba- 
tiveness  would  be  stimulated;  and,  m  the  other, 
his  acquisitiveness;  but  in  neither  would  the 
sense  of  duty  be  cultivated.  The  necessitv  of  ex- 
ercising great  care  in  offering  rewards  will, 
therefore,  be  obvious.  While  an  appeal  to  hope 
as  an  incentive  to  do  right,  is  in  most  cases,  if 
not  always,  preferable  to  an  appeal  to  fear;  vet, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  rewards  as  well  as 

Sunishments  constitute  only  a  temporary  expe- 
ient  in  the  discipline  of  children,  and  should,  as 
soon  as  possible,  give  place  to  a  direct  appeal  to 
conscience,'  or  the  sense  of  right.  (See  (Con- 
science.) When  rewards  are  offered  to  a  number 
of  pupils,  to  be  conferred  upon  those  who  excel 
all  the  others,  they  become  prizes,  and  are  liable 
to  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  prize  system  ;  but  when  rewards 
[premiums],  whether  gifts  of  money,  books,  pict- 
ures, or  other  articles  of  value,  or  merely  ticKets 
or  certificates  of  merit,  are  offered  to  all  who 
reach  a  certain  specified  standartl  of  merit,  either 
in  study  or  behavior,  these  objections  are  ob- 
viated; as,  although  the  mercenary  spirit  may 
fitiU  be  addressed,  there  is  not  the  same  liability 


to  injustioe,  or  the  same  cause  of  envy  aid 
jealousy.  Rewards  may,  however,  consist  uterdy 
of  special  privile^  conferred  upon  meritofioos 
pupils;  such  as  diamiasal  before  the  usual  time 
for  closing  school,  permission  to  occupy  scMse  poet 
of  honor  or  authority  in  connection  with  the 
management  of  the  school  or  class,  or  to  engage 
in  some  special  sport  or  recreation  planned  by  tbe 
teacher,  as  a  means  of  encouraging  well-dkuug. 
All  these,  doubtless,  have  their  pUoe  in  a  proper 
scheme  of  school  discipline;  and,  when  i^ 
witii  dismmination,  are  beneficial. — A  system  of 
rewards  has  been  objected  to  as  appealing  to  tbe 
lower,  rather  than  to  the  hi^er,  motiTes;  but  aa 
educator  must  not  be  led  astray  by  any  traih 
soendental  view  of  human  nature.  He  must  rec- 
ognize the  moral  imperfections  of  his  pupiL  aztd 
strive  to  lift  him  graduaUy  to  a  higher  plane  d 
thought  and  action.  In  this  connection,  it  b^ 
been  properly  remarked,  "whatever  may  be  pos- 
sible m  tne  mature  man,  in  the  line  of  that  sab- 
lime  abstraction,  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  tbe 
child  is  neither  equal  to  such  abstractions,  ccr 
are  they  demanded  of  him.  They  may,  it  is  tme. 
be  gradually  wrought  by  instruction  into  the 
body  of  his  thought,  for  the  s^e  of  their  uld- 
mate  effect  on  his  principles  as  a  man;  but,  es>- 
braced,  as  he  is,  in  a  wond  of  perceived  reaiities, 
and  onl^  capable  of  attaining  the  subtler  \deak 
by  passing  to  them  through  the  fine  gradadoie 
of  a  progressively  reduced  and  sublimated  reahtr. 
it  is  absurd  and  tyrannous  to  rob  him  of  the 
stimulus,  guidance,  and  aid  of  proper  rewarck  m 
outward  realities  foreshadowing  tbe  ideal  cl 
absolute  virtue,  and  rendering  possible  both  ta 
conception  and  attainment. "  —  See  Jeweu, 
School  Government  (New  York,  1866);  Moe- 
RisoN,  Manual  of  School  Mcmagement,  s.  t. 
Discipline  (5th  ed.,  Glasgow,  1874). 

RHETOBIG  (Gr.  })rrroptKf],  art  of  oratofT) 
was  originally  applied  to  that  branch  of  study  in 
which  students  were  trained  for  public  spt^ak- 
ing.  In  Greece  and  Rome,  the  orator  was  di- 
rectly the  most  powerful  exponent  of  truth  and 
opinion.  As  a  teacher,  as  well  as  a  persoada. 
his  influence  was.  to  a  great  extent,  confined  \t> 
his  hearers ;  and  eloquence  was,  therefore,  in  the 
greatest  request.  But.  even  in  the  writings  of 
the  three  greatest  of  the  ancient  rhetoriciaiis.— 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  there  is  evid^^ 
that  rhetoric  embraced  compositions  not  intemU 
for  delivery  in  public.  In  modem  times,  rfei- 
oric  as  an  art  treats  of  all  composition,  wlu^ti^ 

rken  or  written.  It  has  been  well  defined  js 
art  of  discourse,  and  discourse  itself  as  "^  the 
capacity  in  man  of  communicating  his  meoti.* 
states  to  other  minds  by  means  of  language.**  I: 
embraces  poetry  as  well  as  prose  "  because,"'  as 
Campbell  says,  "the  same  medium,  language, 
is  made  use  of ;  the  same  general  ruks  of  cooh 
position,  in  narration,  description,  and  ai^umeo- 
tation.  are  observed ;  and  the  same  tropes  aid 
figures,  either  for  beautifying  or  invigoratiitg 
the  diction,  are  employed  by  £)th.  The  versifi- 
cation is  to  be  considered  as  an  appendage  rather 
than  a  constituent  of  poetry."    In   me  nrae^ 
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recent  treatisee  on  rhetoric,  elocution,  or  the  art 
of  delivery,  has  been  omitted.  Day  very  Justly 
aiays,  ''  that  this  mode  of  communication  is  not 
essential.  The  thought  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
pen  or  by  the  voice.  Elocution,  or  the  vocal  ex- 
pression of  thought,  is  not,  accordingly,  a  neces- 
sary part  of  rhetoric."  In  Whatefy's  treatise 
{Elemenis  (f  Rhetoric)  ^  however,  a  work  con- 
siderably used  by  students,  a  large  part  is  de- 
voted to  elocution. — It  has  often  been  observed 
that  there  must  have  been  orators  before  there 
were  rules  in  oratory ;  and  this  is  often  used  as 
an  argument  for  imdervaluing  the  study  of  rhet- 
oric, just  as  kindred  aigumeuts  are  advanced 
against  the  study  of  logic  and  grammar.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  immense  progress 
has  been  made  through  the  critical  study  of 
writers  of  standard  reputation,  by  comparing, 
discriminating,  and  decidii^  on,  their  faults  and 
graces,  thus  teaching  us  wlmt  to  avoid,  and  what 
to  emulate.  In  its  best  sense,  rhetoric  presup- 
poses an  acquaintance  with  logic — the  science 
and  art  of  reasoning;  because  conviction  and 
persuasion  are  two  of  the  great  objects  present 
in  the  minds  of  speakers  and  writers.  It  also  re- 
quires an  acquaintance  with  grammar,  as  teach- 
ing the  proper  arrangement  of  words  and  sen- 
tences. Rhetoric  may  be  r^arded  from  two  points 
of  view:  (1)  as  a  purely  critical  study;  and 
(2)  as  the  constant  practice  of  an  art.  To  the 
extent  that  either  of  these  views  becomes  more 
prominent  in  the  teacher's  mind,  wiU  the 
character  of  his  instruction  be  affected.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  prepare  students  to  recite  well 
in  the  statement  of  principles  and  definitions ; 
and  yet  the  same  students  may  be  very  deficient 
in  the  development  or  expression  of  spoken  or 
written  thought.  The  condition  of  such  stu- 
dents may  le^  us  to  say  with  Butier : 

"  For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools." 

In  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Blair,  Lectures  on 
Rhetoric  and  BellesLettres,  taste  and  sti/le  are 
so  treated  as  to  occupy  a  very  large  part  of 
the  subject  It  is  largely  so  with  Campbell's 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Whately  drew  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subject  of  inventioii] 
but  he  follows  style  with  a  chapter  on  elocution. 
The  practice,  at  present,  which  seems  to  be  in- 
creasmg  in  favor  with  teachers,  is  to  omit  elocu- 
tion, or  the  training  in  mere  delivery,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  importance  of  invention  even  beyond 
that  assigned  to  it  by  AVhately.  The  two  great 
divisions  of  rhetoric  are  thus  invention  and 
style.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  invention  in  rhetoric.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  thoughts  according  to  their  logical 
dependence  must  be  the  foundation  of  the 
art  of  discourse.  Grood  thinking  must  always 
precede  good  writing.  The  office  of  invention 
18  to  train  the  pupil  to  habits  of  correct  think- 
ing. It  does  more  than  this ;  it  seeks  to  sup- 
Sly  the  thought.  Thus,  invention  is  naturally 
ivided  into  two  parts, — the  supplying  of  the 
thought,  and  its  proper  arrangement ;  and  of 


these  two  divisions,  the  second  is  dependent  on 
the  first.  In  a  cyclopsedia,  where  the  space  is 
necessarily  limited,  it  will  not  be  expected  that 
any  systematic  development  of  the  steps  and 
processes  used  in  invention  can  be  given.  The 
reader  is  referred,  on  this  and  on  other  points, 
to  the  works  enumerated  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  While,  however,  there  is  no  dispute  as 
to  the  place  of  invention  in  rhetoric  as  an  art,  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  it  can  be 
properly  studied  at  the  early  age  when  pupils 
are  usually  requii-ed  to  study  rhetoric.  In  many 
of  its  steps,  it  is  essentiallv  logical,  and  presup- 
poses an  acquaintance  with  that  subject, — and 
this  again  demands  some  considerable  maturity 
of  mind.  The  preparation  of  arguments,  or  the 
art  of  influencmg  the  will  by  discourse,  is  a 
power  the  development  of  which  goes  on  past 
middle  age ;  but  it  is  a  power  that  cannot  be 
successfuSy  trained  in  very  early  years.  The 
chief  danger  in  teaching  this  particular  division 
of  rhetoric,  is  that  it  may  be  made  too  scientific. 
There  are  few  young  minds  so  trained,  or  of  such 
native  vigor,  as  to  be  capable  of  dwelling  long, 
and  with  benefit,  upon  even  well  enundat^ 
truths  and  definitions;  but,  even  where  it  is 
insisted  on  and  continued,  the  results  are  not 
always  beneficial. 

The  second  grand  division  of  rhetoric — style 
deals  more  particularly  with  the  form  of  the 
thought.  Perhaps  no  word  has  given  more  dif- 
ficulty to  define.  Without  speech,  "  thought  is 
not  possible  in  reality."  Though  so  encUessly 
variable  in  its  form,  so  subtie  as  almost  to  defy 
minute  analysis,  so  subject  to  the  moods  of 
thought,  and  yet  so  plastic  as  to  conform  to  its 
most  sinuous  and  involved  movements,  we  soon 
realize  by  a  little  study,  how  completely  it  is  a 
part  of  the  thinking.  The  thought  and  the 
style  are  thus  seen  to  be  one  living  body.  As  a 
subject  of  study,  it  is  that  part  of  rhetoric  which 
has  alwa^  created  and  maintained  the  greatest 
interest  m  the  minds  of  young  students.  Treat- 
ing of  the  form  of  the  sentence,  and  also  of  its 
component  words,  it  depends,  to  some  extent,  on 
grammar,  and  may  be  said  to  follow  it,  in  a  nat- 
ural order  of  study.  It  is,  therefore,  to  young 
minds  more  suitable  than  the  other  division — 
invention.  The  practice  which  it  requires  in 
the  substitution  oi  words,  the  inversion  of  sen- 
tences from  grammatical  to  rhetorical  forms, 
the  use  of  rhetorical  figures,  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  language,  furnishes  a  constant 
stimulus  to  mental  exertion.  Such  exercises  in 
style  show  the  student  how  powerfully  the  thought 
is  influenced  by  the  vehide  of  thought,  how  it 
may  be  modified  by  the  substitution  of  a  clearer 
word,  or  remarkably  affected  by  a  different 
position  of  the  same  words. 

The  advantage  of  sentential  analysis  in  the 
careful  study  of  stjle  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
The  arrangement  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses, 
peculiar  to  the  great  English  writers,  affect  most 
powerfully  the  turn  of  the  thought,  and  are  Ojpen 
to  investigation  thipugh  this  analysis,  llie 
kind  of  sentences  they  use,  and  the  variety  in 
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which  they  indulge,  give  that  harmony  of  move- 
ment. 80  indescribably  pleasing.  We,  thus,  see 
from  what  arise  the  clearness  and  greatness  of 
Hume,  the  enei^  and  brilliancy  of  Macaulay, 
the  grace  of  Irvmg,  the  manly  vigor  of  Sydney 
Smith,  the  philosophic  calmness  of  Helps,  the 
incomparable  plasticity  and  fire  of  Byron's  prose. 
Perhaps  no  part  of  rhetoric  offers  a  finer  field 
for  both  teacner  and  student  than  the  application 
of  sentential  analysis  to  an  investigation  of  the 
striking  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  great  writers. 
— In  no  branch  of  study,  is  there  greater  necessity 
for  abundance  of  practice  on  uie  part  of  the 
student.  In  none  is  there  greater  necessity  that 
the  student,  and  not  the  teacher,  should  do  the 
chief  part  of  the  work.  The  value  of  rhetoric, 
as  a  branch  of  study,  is  to  be  tested  by  its  prac- 
tical utility,  by  what  it  contributes  towaros  de- 
veloping clearness,  force,  and  beauty  of  expression 
in  language.  Any  thing  else,  however  scientific, 
in  this  branch  must  prove  to  the  young  student 
a  comparatively  barren  and  irksome  task.  In 
this  light,  the  constant  application  of  a  few 
simple  principles  to  the  criticism  of  great  writers 
is  an  aamirable  part  of  the  training.  In  Blair's 
Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  there  is  a  series  of  papers 
from  Addison  illustrating  this  view;  and  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  modem  treatises  on  rhetoric, 
aiming  at  a  more  philosophic  treatment  of  the 
subject,  while  they  have  gained  in  scientific  ar- 
rangement, may  not  have  lost  some  of  this  oit- 
ical  training.  Accuracy,  as  well  as  force  of  ex- 
pression, purity,  propriety,  grace,  are,  to  most 
students,  the  result  of  constant,  careful  practice, 
combined  with  criticisms  on  distinguished  writ- 
ers. FrankUn,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  a 
most  interesting  account  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished under  limited  opportunities,  without  a 
teacher,  by  careful  criticism  and  revision.  The 
various  steps,  related  in  his  remarkably  simple 
English,  are  worthy  of  the  notice  of  thoee  en- 
gaged in  the  instruction  of  youth. — In  the  two 
le^ng  American  colleges,  Harvard  and  Yale, 
the  time  allotted  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  is,  in 
the  former,  a  part  of  the  sophomore  and  iunior 
vears ;  in  the  latter,  the  senior  year,  although 
lectures  on  rhetoric  are  delivered  to  the  sopho- 
more class.  Supposing  the  average  age  of  stu- 
dents, at  the  time  of  admission,  to  be  17 — and 
this  is,  probably,  below  the  true  average — it 
may  be  said  that  rhetoric,  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
study,  is  pursued  by  the  students  in  their  twen- 
tieth year.  This  age  gives  some  degree  of  ma- 
turity. By  a  thorough  course  in  Uie  classical  or 
modern  languages,  students  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  inven- 
tion and  the  criticism  of  style. —  See  Kamics,  Ele- 
ments  of  Criticism;  Addison,  Essays  onParadise 
Lost,  in  the  Spectfitor;  ^hK\B.yLectures  on  Rhetoric 
and  Belles- Lettres ;  Campbell,  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric]  Whately,  Elements  of  Rhetoric;  Dk 
QuiNCEY,  Rhetorical  and  Critical  Essays^  art. 
Style ;  Herbert  Spencer,  Essay s,  Morat  Polit- 
icalj  and  jEsthetiCy  art  Style;  H.  N.  Day,  The 
Art  of  Discourse  (N.  Y;,  1869).  (See  also 
Bellbs-Lettbes.) 


BHODE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  ar%iittl 
states  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  Rmaflpal 
of  all  now  composing  it,  having  an  area  o#  1^06 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  acecwding  to  the  coi- 
Bus  of  1870,  of  217,358. 

EdtuxUional  History. — It  is  claimed  by  Bhode- 
Islanders  that  the  fmst  school  established  by 
public  vote  in  New  Enfflaud,  was  at  J^ewptaU 
K.  I.,  in  1640.  The  earfy  town  records  are  veiy 
defective ;  but  it  appears,  from  CaUender  s  Big- 
Umcal  Discourse  (1738),  that,  in  1640,  Mr. 
Robert  Leuthal  was,  by  vote,  *'  called  to  keep  a 
public  school  for  the  learning  of  youth,*^  ani 
further,  that  an  appropriation  of  one  himdrai 
acres  of  land  was  made  for  the  permanent  sup- 
port of  a  school, "  for  encouragement  of  the 
ixx>rer  sort,  to  train  up  their  youth  in  learning." 
fhis  school  tract  of  100  acres  was  allotted  is 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Middletown  ;  but,  ia 
1661,  was  exchanged  for  a  tract  afterwards 
known  as  Newtown,  or  School-land.  la 
1663,  this  tract  was  ordered  to  be  divided  into 
lots ;  and  the  income  arising  from  the  sale  or 
lease  of  them  was  to  constitute  a  fund  for  th» 
"schooling  and  educating  of  poor  chiklren."— 
The  first  public  act  in  behalf  of  educatioii  ia 
Providence  was  in  May,  1663,  when  the  pro-' 
prietors  voted  that  100  acres  of  uphmd  and 
6  acres  of  meadow  should  be  laid  out  as  school 
lands,  and  *'  reserved  for  the  maint^iance  of  & 
school  in  this  town."  The  earliest  alKiskn  to  a 
school-house  is  made  in  1752  ;  and  it  is  probaUe 
that  the  town  simply  allowed  the  school-magter 
the  use  of  the  building,  at  a  fixed  rent,  the  |»h 
pils  paying  him  for  ms  services.  At  a  town 
meeting  held  Dec.  2.,  1767,  the  citizens  Totedto 
build  ''three  school-houses  for  small  childrefi 
and  one  for  youth,  to  provide  instructioiis,  and 
pay  the  expense  from  the  treasury,  and  thtse 
schools  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
committee."  A  plan  for  the  organization  c^ 
the  schools  was  reported  by  the  committee, 
through  Governor  Jabez  Bowen,  and  mt^  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Stapless  Antials  qf  Prov- 
idence, It  is  an  admirable  report,  and  is  based 
upon  this  wide  provision  :  "  That  every  inhabi- 
tant of  this  town,  whether  they  be  free  of  the 
town  or  not,  shall  have  and  enjoy  an  equal  r^k 
and  privilege  of  sending  their  own  childrezi,  aod 
the  children  of  others  that  may  be  under  thdr 
care,  for  instruction  and  bringing  up,  to  any  cr 
idl  of  said  schools."  This  beneficent  plan  wai 
however,  defeated ,  on  grounds  thus  stated  by 
Moses  Brown,   another  member  of    the  oooh 

mittee: 

"1768.  Laid  before  the  town  by  the  coDuniU^ 
but  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  (and  what  is  most 
mirprising  and  remarkable  tlie  plan  of  a  FreeBchool, 
supported  by  a  tax,  was  rejected  by  the  Poorek  »rt 
of  the  people,)  being  strangely  led  away  not  to  see 
their  own  as  well  as  the  public  interest  therein,  (by  a 
few  objectors  at  first,)  cither  because  they  were  i»t 
the  projectors,  or  had  not  public  spirit  to  execute  go 
laudable  a  design,  and  which  was  first  Toted  by  tW 
town  with  great  (Veedom.    M.  B.** 

The  town,  at  last,  built  a  schod-house,  caD> 
jointly  with  private  proprietois.  the  town  ownxne 
only  itiQ  lower  story,  but  having  the  superviiian  cif 
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both  private  and  public  schools,  through  a  school 

committee. 

In  Bristol,  the  original  propriet<H«,  in  1680, 

granted  land  **  for  the  common  improvement,  for 

the  encouragement  and  use  of  an  able  orthodox 

minister,  and  for  the  vae  and  encouragement  of 

an  able  schoolmaster  in  the  town."    The  first 

recorded  act  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol  in  regard 

to  schools  is  dated  in  September,  1682,  when 

it  was  voted : 

*  *  That  each  person  that  hath  children  in  town  readj 
to  go  to  school,  shall  pay  three  pence  the  week  for 
each  child^s  schooling  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
town  by  rate  according  to  each  ratable  estate  shall 
make  the  wages  to  amonnt  to  £24  the  year.  The 
selectment  to  look  oat  a  grammar  schoolmaster  and 
Qse  their  endeavor  to  obtain  £5  of  the  cape  money 
granted  for  snch  an  end.*'  *^  September,  1684,  voted 
£24  the  year  for  Hr.  Cobbitt,  he  officiating  hi  the 
place  of  a  schoolmaster  in  this  town." 

These  seem  to  have  been  the  main  attempts 

at   popular    education    in    this    state,    before 

the  Kevolution.    There  were,  also,  some  local 

efforts    for    the    instruction    of    the    Indians, 

beginning  with  a  gift  of  land  made  by  Jud^ 

SewaU,  of  Massachusetts,  for  that  purpose.    In 

regard  to  the  colored  population,  then  quite 

numerous  in  Rhode  Island,  the  Newport  mer- 

cttry,  of  March  29.,  1773,  had  the  following : 

**  Whereas  a  school  was  established,  several  years 
past,  in  the  town  of  Newport,  by  a  society  of  benev- 
olent clergymen  of  the  chnrch  of  England,  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  handsome  iVud  for  a  mistress  to  instnict 
thirty  negro  children  in  reading,  sewing,  etc.  And 
whereas  it  has  hitherto  been  found  difflcnlt  to  supply 
the  said  school  with  the  number  of  children  renmred ; 
notice  is  hereby  given,  that  tlie  aaid  school  Is  now 
kept  by  Mrs.  Mary  Brett,  in  Hi^h  Street,  nearljr  op- 
posite to  Judge  Johnston's,  and  is  open  to  all  societies 
in  the  town,  to  send  their  young  blacks,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty;  And,  provided,  that  the  number  can- 
not be  nearly  kept  up  for  the  ftiture,  the  gentlemen  to 
whose  care  and  airection  the  said  school  has  been  en- 
trusted will  be  obliged  to  give  it  up  entirely  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months." 

There  were  many  reasons  why  popular  edu- 
cation met  with  less  general  support  in  Khode 
Mand  than  in  MasBachusetts.  The  population 
was  far  more  scanty — not  exceeding  7,000,  in 
1680,  and  beinjj  only  17,935  in  1730.  Over 
much  of  the  territory,  there  was  no  settled  gov- 
ernment, there  being  boundary  disputes  in  sev- 
eral directions.  Rhode  Island  was  a  peculiar 
sufferer  by  the  Indian  wars,  and  the  continued 
existence  of  slavery  was  a  fatal  obstacle  to  pub- 
lic schools.  Finally,  there  was  no  such  power- 
ful body  of  clergymen  as  existed  in  Massachu- 
setts, sustaining  by  potent  influence  the  whole 
system  of  schools.  There  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  strong  reaction  against  this  clerical  influence, 
and  against  the  traditional  institutions  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut.  It  was  due  to  all 
these  reasons  that  public  schools,  though  planted 
so  early  in  Rhode  Island,  flourished  less  than  in 
these  other  states.  The  reminiscences  of  Samuel 
Thurber,  an  aged  citizen  of  Providence,  record 
the  eeneral  condition  of  education,  before  the 
Revolution : 

**As  respects  schools,  previous  to  about  the  year 
1770,  they  were  but  UtUe  thought  of;  there  were  in 
m J  nelghDodiood  three  Bnali  schoola  perhaps  abont 


a  dozen  scholars  in  each.  Their  books  were  the  Bible, 
spelling-book,  and  primer.  One  was  kept  by  John 
Foster,  Esq.,  in  his  oflBce,  one  by  Dr.  Be^famin  West. 
Their  fees  were  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quar- 
ter. One  was  kept  by  George  Taylor,  Esq.,  for  the 
chnrch  scholars.  He,  it  was  said,  received  a  small 
compensation  from  England.  Besides  these,  there 
were  two  or  three  women  schools.  When  one  had 
learned  to  read,  write,  and  do  a  sum  in  the  rule  of 
three,  he  was  fit  for  business.  *  *  *  The  Rev.  James 
Manning  did  great  things  in  the  way  of  enlightening 
and  informing  the  people.  Schools  revived  by  means 
of  his  advice  and  assistance.  Previous  to  him  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  those  who  could  not 
write  tlieir  names.'' 

This  testimony  links  Brown  University  with 
the  history  of  common-school  education  in  Rhode 
Island.  Dr.  Manning  was  president  of  what  was 
then  Rhode  Island  College,  when  it  was  removed 
to  Providence,  in  1770 ;  and  the  impetus  given 
by  him  would,  doubtless,  have  borne  more  im- 
mediate fruit,  but  for  the  absorbing  excitement 
of  the  Revolution.  A  colony  which  saw  one  of 
its  chief  towns  long  held  by  the  enemy,  could 
not  give  much  attention  to  schools.  The  con- 
flict, left  the  yoimff  state  terribly  depleted  and 
impoverished.  It  nad  hardly  recovered  itself, 
when  it  was  urged  on  to  the  adoption  of  a  pub- 
lic-school system,  through  the  far-seeing  enei^ 
of  one  man.  The  real  founder  of  public  schoob 
in  Rhode  Island  was  John  Howland,  who  was 
bom  in  Newport,  in  1753,  and  was  sent  to  Prov- 
idence at  thirteen,  to  be  a  barber's  apprentice. 
He  was  afterwards  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  then  for  many  years  a  barber  in  Prov- 
idence. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Me- 
chanics'Association,  founded  in  1789.  Mr.  How- 
land  has  left  fully  on  record  the  successive  steps 
in  the  a^tation  which  resulted  in  the  establisn- 
ment  of  public  schools;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  by  his  showing,  it  met  with  no  opposition 
from  the  wealthy,  but  only  from  the  veiy  class 
it  was  especially  designed  to  benefit.  It  was 
warmly  approved  in  Providence,  and  was  en- 
dorsed in  Newport,  but  was  regarded  with  in- 
difference in  the  country  towns.  In  these,  in- 
deed, it  had  been  but  little  agitated,  a  fact  to 
which  the  early  repeal  of  the  measure  was  mainly 
due.  The  bill  establishing  public  schools  was 
enacted  in  the  February  session,  1800.  Its  vital 
provisions  were  as  follows : 

"  Sectjon  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Aseem- 
Uy,  and  the  authoritiee  thereqf,  and  it  ia  hereby  en- 
acted;— That  each  and  every  town  in  the  State  shall 
annually  cause  to  be  established  and  kept,  at  the  ex- 

{>ense  of  such  town,  one  or  more  i^e  schools,  for  the 
nstruction  of  all  the  white  inhabitants  of  said  town, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty  years,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  who  may  stand  m 
need  of  such  instruction,  and  apply  therefor.** 

**  Sec.  2.  And  be  Ufurtfier  enacted.  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Town  Council  of  every  town,  to  divide 
said  town  into  so  many  school-districts  as  they  shall 
judge  necessary  and  convenient.'' 

It  was  further  provided  that  each  town  might 
retain,  for  school  purposes,  twenty  per  cent  of 
its  state  taxes,  so  long  as  the  sum  thus  retained 
did  not  exceed  $6,000.  In  case  any  town  failed 
to  establish  the  schools  required,  tnis  allowance 
was  to  be  forfeited;  but  there  was  no  other 
penalty  imposed,  nor  was  action  made  obliga- 
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tory.  As  a  result,  the  law  was  an  absolute  fail- 
ure, except  as  regarded  the  city  of  Providence. 
No  other  community  carried  it  into  effect,  and 
the  law  itself  was  rejected  in  1803. 

In  oi^^^izing  the  schools  of  Providence,  John 
Howland  was  made  one  of  the  committee ;  and 
8o  thoroughly  was  his  work  done  in  his  own 
city,  that  Uie  school  system  was  there  sustained 
after  the  repeal  of  the  general  law,  and  the 
schools  of  Providence  remained,  until  within  a 
few  years,  far  in  advance  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
state. — For  twenty-five  years  after  the  repeal  of 
John  Howland's  law.  there  was  in  Rhode  Island 
no  state  system  of  schools,  even  on  paper; 
though  the  local  schools  of  Providence  were  well 
sustained  at  the  public  expense,  and  there  were, 
at  Newport  and  elsewhere,  some  endowed  schools, 
most  of  them  established  by  lotteiy.  In  182 7,  there 
were  petitions  for  a  school  83r8tem ;  and,  in  1828, 
a  law  was  passed,  authorizing  towns  to  appoint 
school  committees,  and  to  tax  themselves  for 
schools ;  and  providing  that  sums  paid  into  the 
general  treasury  by  lottery  dealers  and  auction- 
eers should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
public  schools,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
910,000.  This  act  was  the  foundation  of  the 
present  school  system  of  the  state ;  and  though 
its  provisions  seemed  in  some  respects  unsatis- 
factory, it  was  yet  a  great  step  forward.  During 
the  next  fifteen  years,  the  system  underwent 
some  important  modifications,  especially  as  to 
the  plan  of  distribution  of  the  school  money, 
whicn  was  at  first  allotted  to  each  town  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  inhabitants  below  the 
age  of  sixteen;  but,  afterwards,  according  to 
1)  the  number  of  white  persons  under  sixteen, 

[2)  the  number  of  colored  persons  under  ten, 

[3)  five-fourteenths  of  the  colored  persons  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty-four.  This  complicated 
method  remained  in  force  from  1832  to  1845. — 
The  first  document  answering  to  a  general  school 
report  was  prepared  by  Oliver  Angel,  a  veteran 
teacher,  in  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Providence.  It  was  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  dated  May  17.,  1832.  The 
most  important  statistical  facts  contained  in 
this  report  were  the  following : 

Whole  namber  of  public  schools  in  the  state.. .       323 

Whole  number  of  scholars  taaght  in  them 17,034 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 318 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 147 

Number  of  schools  continued  through  the  year  20 

Average  time  of  the  others 3  months. 

Whole  amount  appropriated  by  the  towns  for 

the  support  of  schools 111.490 

Amount  drawn  fVom  school  fund $10,000 

Whole  amount  expended  for  support  of  public 

schools $21,490 

Number  of  private  schools  continued  through 

the  year,  under  male  teachers 30 

Number  of  private  schools  continued  through 

the  year,  under  female  teachers 88 

(In  nearly  all  the  country  towns,  the  private  schools 
may  be  considered  as  the  public  schools  continued  by 
individual  subscription,  from  three  to  six  months.) 
Whole  number  of  scholars  taught  in  them  (ex- 
clusive  of  the  Friend's   Boarding- School, 

Providence) 3,403 

Total  estimated  expense  of  private  schools, $81,375 

Expended  for  support  of  schools  for  one  year.  $102,865 


Some  strange  facts  may  be  ^thered  frm 
these  statistics.     It  appears  that,  in  1832,  Vrm- 
idence  had  ^ye  times  as  many  public  scfaook  a 
private;  Newport, sixteen  times  as  many;  and  tk 
amount  expended  on  private  schools  throu^Kai; 
the  state  was  four  times  that  spent  on  psliik 
schools.    Only  twenty  public  schools  were  cct 
tinned  through  the  year,  the  average  time  of  \k 
others  being  but  three  months;  and  men  m- 
numbered  women,  as  teachers,  almost  two  to  one. 
In  1643,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  BJask 
Island  assembly,  by  William  Updike,  of  SoutI 
Kingston,  to  authorize  the  governor  of  the  state 
"to  employ  some  suitable  person  as  agent;"  id. 
in  advocating  its  passage,  he  boldly  dedared  tiie 
school  system,  as  it  then  existed,  to  be  "^noti 
blessing,  except  in  the  city  of  Providence,  lud 
possibly,  a  few  other  towns."    He  asserted  ty 
Khode  Island  was  behind  the  other  NewEj^M 
states,  and  that  the  remedy  for  this  was  tk  ip- 
poiutment  of  a  commissioner  to  revise  the  vbcSe 
system,  to  codify  the  laws,  and  to  visit  and  a- 
amine  the  schools  throughout  the  state.   The 
bill  was  passed,  and  Heniy  Barnard  was  a- 
pointed  the  school  agent,  in  December,  1843.  k 
^f ay,  the  following  year,  he  made  his  repoit  d  i 
school  law,  which  was  passed  June  27.,  1845. 
This  law  created  the  office  of  commisgioiKr  of 
pulic  schools,  to  be  appointed  by  the  go?enior, 
made  provision  for  the  financial  support  d  tht 
schools,  defined  the  powers  and  duties  of  toviN 
in  re^rd  to  public  education,  provided  for  sdxid- 
distncts,  and  trustees  of  schools  therein,  and  ab 
for  the  examination  and  legal  oertificatioD  of 
teachers.  Mr.  Barnard's  labors  and  services  veie 
very  great ;  and  he  must  stand  second  only  ts 
Horace  Mann  among  the  school  reformers  of  »t 
England.     In  his  very  first  report,  for  1845,  he 
made  a  searching  review  of  the  school  hafldii^ 
and  school  methods  prevailing  in  the  state,  lib 
Horace  Mann,  he  strongly  umd  the  empkmMei 
of  women  as  teachers,  andsp^e  with  satkadioe 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  caused  t<he  empk^meit 
of  more  than  fifty  additional  female  t^cbffl 
during  the  past  year.    He  had  also,  he  reported, 
seen  more  than  fifty  new  school-houses  bn& 
mostly  on  plans  furnished  by  himself.    It  m 
declared  by  the  teachers  of  the  state,  on  his  redm 
ment  from  office  in  1849,  that  he  had  e£fectoda 
'^revolution"   in   school  architecture;  and  tk 
amount  of  printed  matter  circulated  by  him.  vie 
very  great.    More  than  16,000  educational  pun- 
phlets  were  distributed  by  him  gratuitouslr.  a- 
elusive  of  the  official  documents  of  the  state,  uti 
the  Journal  of  the  Institute  qf  EducntUm,    Onr 
ing  one  year,  not  an  almanac  was  publisbed  in 
Rhode  Island  without  at  least  sixteen  ptigtt<^ 
educational  matter,  added  to  it.     During  h&  fi^ 
years  of  administration,  more  than  eleven  hnndrei 
educational  meetings  were  held,  at  which  moif 
than  fifteen  hundred  addresses  were  made.  Tbc« 
facts  are  stated  by  Rev.  Edwin  M,  Stone  in  ^ 
history  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Ins^^ 
tion,  an  organization  which  was  formed  in  ^^ 
uary,  1845,  and  rendered  the  most  important  aid 
to  the  labors  of  the  commissioner,    lu-.  Bmv^ 
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z^tired  in  1849,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Eliaha  R.  Potter,  now  Judge  Potter. 
Tlus  gentleman's  leoal  experience  was  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  me  school  legislation  of  the 
etate.     He  secured  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
rate-bill  system,  which  m  many  towns  assessed 
part  of  the   school   expenses    upon  the  pupils. 
Me  also  established  the  principle  of  entire  relig- 
ious freedom  in  the  public  schools,  taking  the 
position  that,  under  the  Rhode  Island  constitu- 
tion, the  school  committees  had  no  right  '*to  pre- 
scribe religious  exercises  for  a  school".  The  matter 
"was  to  be  settled  by  general  consent;  but  no  child 
<x>uld  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  any  religious 
exercise,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  par- 
ents.    Accordingly,  in  the  local  school  laws  of 
this  state,  the  school  committees  usually  "recom- 
mend" that  the  schools  be  opened  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  but  do  not  require  it.  Other  im- 
portant services  rendered  by  Mr.  Potter  were  the 
recommendation  (in  1850)  of  a  state  board  of 
education,  and  the  persistent  advocacy  of  a  nor- 
mal school.  Throuffh  his  efforts,  a  normal  depart- 
ment was  first  established  (1850)  in  Brown  Uni- 
Tersity,  and  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
S.  B.  Greene,  then  superintendent  of  the  Provi- 
dence schools,  but  whose  title  in  the  university 
was  Professor  qf  Dultjciics.  To  this  arrangement, 
succeeded  (in  1852)  a  private  normal  school,  in 
Providence,  taught  by  Messrs.  Greene,  Russell, 
Oolbum,and  Guyot;  and  finally  (in  1854),  a  state 
normal  school,  under  Dana  P.  Colbum.    This 
school  was  afterward  removed  to  Bristol,  and, 
after  Mr.   Colburn*s  death,  was  placed  under 
Joshua  Kendall  s  charge.  It  was,  however,  abol- 
ished in  1865,  but  was  re-established  at  Provi- 
dence in  1871,  under  the  care  of  J.   C.  Green- 
ough,  who  still  remains  its  principal.     The  suc- 
cessors of  Mr.  Potter  in  the  office  of  school  com- 
niissioner   have  been  Robert  AUyn  (1854 — 7), 
John  Kingsbury  (1857 — 9],  Joshua  B.  Chapiu 
(1859—61,  and  again   1863—9),  Henry  Rous- 
maniere  (1861—3),  T.  W.  BickneU  (1869—75), 
and  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  the  present  incumbent, 
elected  in  1875. 

A  state  board  of  education  was  created  in 
1870;  and  there  have  been  various  improvements 
in  organization  since  that  time,  including  the 
extension  of  the  term  of  school  committees  from 
one  to  three  years,  and  the  authorization  of  a 
school  superintendent  in  eveiy  town.  Women 
have  also  been  occasionally  elected  members  of 
school  committees,  and  have  performed  their 
duties  with  marked  success.  Evening  schools 
have  alao  received  particular  attention,  being 
especially  important  in  a  manufacturing  state 
like  Rhode  Island. 

School  System, — The  constitution  of  the  state 
provides  (1)  that  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
general  assembly  to  promote  public  schools,  and 
to  adopt  all  means  which  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  secure  to  the  people  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  of  education"; 
(2)  that  "the  money  appropriated  by  law  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  shall  be  securely  in- 


vested  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  that 
purpose";  (3)  that  ''all  donations  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  or  other  educational  purposes 
shall  be  applied  according  to  the  terms  prescribed 
by  the  donors."  The  officers  of  the  system  con- 
sist of  (1)  a  state  board  of  education,  (2)  a  com- 
missioner of  public  schools,  (3)  trustees  of  the 
state  normal  school,  (4)  town  school  committees, 
(5)  town  superintendents,  (6)  district  trustees, 
and  (7)  distnct  clerks,  treasiurers.and  collectors. — 
The  skite  hoard  of  educaiimi  is  composed  of  eight 
members,  the  governor  and  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor being  members,  ex  officio^  and  eadi  of  the 
five  counties  of  the  state  oeinc  entitled  to  one 
member,  except  Providence,  which  is  entitled  to 
two.  The  members  are  elected  by  the  general 
assembly  for  three  years.  This  board  has  the 
general  supervision  and  control  of  the  public 
schools,  its  particular  duties  being  to  hold  quar- 
terly meetings,  to  prescribe  and  enforce  general 
regulations,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
general  assembly,  llie  governor  of  tne  state  is 
the  president  of  the  board,  and  the  commissioner, 
secretary. — The  commissioner  of  public  schools 
is  elected  annually  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  is  the  chief  executive  officer  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  system.  His  duties  are  to  advise 
with  school  officeis  and  teachers  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  education;  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
schools;  to  deliver  addresses  in  the  several  towns 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  progress  of  the 
schools;  to  arrange  for  and  conduct  teachers'  in- 
stitutes; to  secure,  as  far  as  is  desirable,  a  imi- 
formity  of  text-books;  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  school  libraries;  to  draw  orders  on  the 
treasurer  for  the  school  moneys  to  which  the 
towns  are  entitled;  and  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  board  of  education  on  the  last  Monday  in 
December  of  each  year.  He  also  decides  disputes 
and  controversies  arising  in  the  administration  ' 
of  the  school  laws;  but,  if  requested,  he  must  lay 
a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  before  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  whose  de- 
cision IS  final. — The  trustees  of  the  Tiormnl  school 
consist  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education 
and  the  commissioner  of  the  public  schools,  and 
have  the  control,  management,  and  general  super- 
vision of  the  normal  school.  They  also  examine 
candidates  for  teachers'  licenses,  and  give  certifi- 
cates to  such  as  are  found  qualified. — School  com- 
mitteeSy  each  composed  of  not  less  than  three 
members,  are  elected  in  the  towns  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  one  retiring  annually.  Their  duties 
are  to  meet  for  consultation  at  least  four  times  a 
vear,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  school-districts,  to 
locate  school-houses,  to  examine  and  license  ap- 
plicants to  teach,  and  to  revoke  licensee  when 
necessary;  to  visit,  by  one  or  more  of  their  niun- 
ber,  every  public  scmool  in  the  town  at  least 
twice  during  each  term,  to  make  rules  for  the 
management  and  instruction  of  the  schools,  and 
to  draw  all  orders  for  the  payment  of  the  school 
moneys.  They  are  at  all  times  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  commissioner.  In  towns  under 
the  district  system,  the  trustees  have  the  care  of 
the  district-school  property,  and  make  contracts 
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with  teachers;  while  the  school  committee  exer- 
dsee  all  other  authority  over  the  schools.  School 
supeHntetidents,  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
towns,  or,  upon  their  failure  to  do  so,  by  the 
school  committees,  perform  such  duties  and  ex- 
ercise such  powers  as  may  be  assigned  to  them 
by  the  school  committees.  District  trustees^  one 
or  three  for  each  district,  as  the  latter  mav  de- 
cide, are  annually  elected  by  the  voters  ot  the 
districts,  but  receive  no  compensation  imless  the 
district  vote  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  have  the  custody  of  the  school  prop- 
erty, and  employ  the  teachers;  and  they  are  re- 
quired to  visit  the  schools  twice  each  term,  and 
to  report  to  the  school  committee. — District 
clerks,  one  for  each  district,  are  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  district  to  keep  the  records  of  all 
meetings  in  the  district,  and  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  school-districts. — District  treasurers  keep 
the  school  moneys,  pay  it  out  on  proper  orders, 
etc.;  and  district  collectors  are  appointed  to  col- 
lect the  taxes  levied  in  the  district  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools. — The  permanent  school  fund  of 
the  state,  in  1875,  amounted  to  $265,142.51. 
only  the  income  of  which  may  be  appropriated 
to  public  schools.  The  annual  fund  for  distri- 
bution among  the  schools,  arising  from  state  and 
local  taxation,  interest  on  permanent  fund,  and 
other  sources,  amounted  to  $761,796.92.  The 
state  appropriates  annually  $90,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools— ^63,000  to  the  several 
towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
under  the  age  of  15;  and  $27,000  according  to 
the  number  of  school-districts  in  each  town.  The 
money  thus  appropriated — called  teachers^  mmiey 
— can  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries.  No  town  can  receive  any  part  of  such 
state  appropriation,  unless  it  raise  by  tax,  for  the 
support  of  schools,  an  amount  equal  to  what  it  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  state.  There  is  also  a 
special  state  appropriation  for  evening  schools. — 
Kvery  district  is  required  to  maintain  a  school; 
and,  if  it  neglect  for  seven  months  to  open  one, 
the  town  committee  may  establish  a  school,  and 
employ  a  teacher.  Two  or  more  districts  may 
unite  to  maintain  a  school  for  older  children. — 
No  minor  under  15  years  of  age  may  be  employed, 
under  a  penalty  of  $20,  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment,  unless  he  has  attended  school  at 
least  three  months  during  the  preceding  year, 
nor  may  any  such  minor  be  employed  for  more 
than  nine  months  in  any  year.  Towns  may 
enact  truant  laws. 

EducaHonal  Condition. — The  number  of  pub- 
lic day  schools  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was  737  (grad- 
ed, 436;  ungraded,  301);  of  evening  schools,  39; 
and  the  number  of  school-houses,  426,  the  esti- 
mated value  of  which  was $2,360,01 7.  The  receipts 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  were  as  follows: 

From  state  appropriation  for 

day  schools 190,000.00 

From  state  appropriation  for 

evening  schools 2,495.00 

From  town  appropriations...  666,766.14 

•*     district  taxes 47,626.43 

"     other  sources 64,919.36 

Total $761,796.92 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  jearwetes 
follows : 

For  teacher8*salaries,day  schools  $383,284.14 
•*       "  "    evening  "        15,350.50 

"    sites,  bnildings,  and  famitnre  274,326.41 

»*   school  supervision 11 ,681.02 

"    other  purposes ..     80,001.67 

Total trUM^ 

The  school  statistics,  for  the  year  ending  A|ri 
30.,  1875,  are  the  following : 

No.  of  children  of  school  age  {4—16) Sl^i 

**     **  different  pupils  enrolled  in  day  schoohe. .  ^x-i 

Average  number  belonging ajli! 

Average  dailv  attendance 2SJS 

Number  enrolled  in  evening  schools 4^ 

Average  attendance      *•  •♦  3^ 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  males 193 

"       **         *•  "      females 861 

Total \,m 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers,  males l?5J^ 

**             "              "            females..  HC* 
Average  length  of  school  term 9Ji^  k 

In  the  following  cities  and  towns,  the  toss 
system  of  school  management  has  been  adopted 
wholly  or  in  part:  Providence,  Brastol,  fc*t 
Providence,  Newport,  Warren,  WoonsocbL 
Pawtucket,  Barrington,  and  North  ProvideocE 
— The  commissioners  annual  report  fw  in 
gives  the  following  brief  summary  of  what  a 
now  attempted  in  tne  public  elementmiy  sdiodc 
*'An  examination  of  our  schools  shows  that  read- 
ing, spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic  (mental  ed 
written),  and  geography  are  tau^t  in  afl  ^ 
schools  of  the  state  ot  an  intermemate  and  gne- 
mar  grade.  United  States  history  and  £ji^ 
gnunmar  are  taught  in  most  of  our  grmuxdr 
schools.  Vocal  music  is  practiced  in  many  of  cs- 
schools,  and  tauffht  in  a  few,  particulariy  in  thoK 
of  all  grades  in  Providence  and  Newport  Bnr 
ing  is  taught  in  the  intermediate  and  gramav 
grades  of  Providence  and  Newport,  h^ewi^  a 
tau^t  in  a  few  of  the  schools  in  PVovideiioe." 

formal  Instruction. — The  Rhode  Tsland  8tiir 
Normal  School,  at  Providence,  from  its  opec^ 
September  1871,  to  January,  1876,  gave  instiv 
tion  to  524  pupils,  of  whom  184  cniduated  fna 
the  institution.  While  fitting  teadiers  for  sdmk 
of  a  higher  grade,  it  especially  aims  to  pRfss 
for  teaching  elementary  schools, — ^primazj,  isiB' 
mediate,  and  grammar.  The  whole  numlwr  d 
pupils  taught,  during  the  year  1875,  was  IH 
Three  teachers'  institutes  were  held  under  ik 
direction  of  the  state  commissioner. 

Secondary  Instruction. — There  are  13  ens 
and  towns  which  have  separate  high  schools,  9 
Bchods  of  that  ^prade,  either  public  or  pnTste.a 
follows:  Providence,  Newport,  Wooosoi^ 
Pawtucket,  Hopkinton,  Bristol,  Warren,  WcH- 
erly,  Lincoln,  East  Greenwich,  Baini^ton,  Se^ 
uate,  and  East  Providence.  In  his  report  lor 
1875,  the  commissioner  remarks:  ^In  me  ki^ 
schools,  we  find  the  pupils  pursuing  the  stwiki 
of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astroooBT* 
botany,  algebra,  trigonometiy,  book-kecpoe 
general  history,  menSd  and  moral  phikseoplf 
English  literature,  and  Latin  and  Greek.''  Tksa 
private  academies  and  seminaries  rnjorted  to  tk 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  in  1675,  a  totel  d 
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269  students,  of  whom  130  were  pursuing  a  clas- 
sical course;  46,  a  course  in  modem  languages; 
and  32  were  preparing  for  college.  The  whole 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  these  schools 
was  18.  llie  University  Grammar  School,  at 
Providence,  is  the  oldest  institution  of  learning 
in  the  state,  its  foundation  dating  back  to  1764. 
It  was  the  germ  of  Brown  University,  imder 
whbse  control  it  still  is,  and  for  which  it  has 
prepared  nearly  300  students,  llie  £ast  Green- 
wich Academy  is  connected  with  Boston  Uni- 
versity. The  Friends*  Academy,  Mowry  and 
GofiTs  English  and  classical  school,  and  Dr.  Stock- 
bridge  s  school  for  young  ladies,  all  in  Providence, 
are  schools  of  high  repute  for  efficiency.  It 
ahould  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Rogers  High 
School,  in  Newport,  partakes,  in  some  respects, 
of  the  nature  of  an  academy,  having  been  based, 
in  its  present  form,  upon  the  bequest  of  $100,000 
to  the  city  of  Newport,  to  be  used,  under  certain 
conditions,  for  the  establishment  of  a  high  school. 
Four  schools  in  the  state  for  the  preparation  of 
students  for  college,  in  1875,  reported  33  teach- 
ers and  465pupils.  Two  business  colleges  reported 
to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  19  teachers  and  605  pupils 
— 405  day  scholars  and  200  evening  scholars. 

Superior  Instruction. — ^This  grade  of  education 
18  represented  by  Brown  University  (q.  v.),  first 
established  at  Warren,  but,  in  1770,  removed  to 
Providence.  This  institution  contains  an  agricult- 
ural and  scientific  department. 

Special  Instruction, — ^"llie  only  institution  of 
this  character  in  the  state  is  the  Reform  School, 
at  Providence,  in  which  both  boys  and  girls  are 
well  cared  for,  being  provided  with  the  means 
for  acquiring  a  common-school  education,  and 
trained  in  habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  industry. 
In  1875,  the  whole  number  of  inmates  was  197, 
— boys,  162;  girls,  35. 

Teachers'  Associations. — ^The  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  thirtieth  annual 
session  at  Providence,  in  January,  1875.  This 
association,  during  its  long  career,  has  numbered 
among  its  members  the  most  distinguished  edu- 
cators of  the  state,  and  has  exerted  a  most  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  progress  of  every  de- 
partment of  education. 

Educational  Journals. — The  first  educational 
journal  published  in  the  state  was  the  Journal 
of  the  nhode  Island  Institute  of  Instructiony 
which  was  continued  about  three  years,  till  1849. 
Under  the  administration  of  commissioner  Pot- 
ter, the  Rhode  Island  Educational  Magazine 
was  commenced,  and  continued  for  two  years.  In 
1855,  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmmter  was  first  is- 
sued, and  continued  to  be  published  for  twenty 
years,  being  merged,  in  1875,  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education,  now  published  in  Boston, 
under  the  editorship  of  J.  W.  Bicknell. 

For  fuller  information  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tional history  of  this  state,  see  the  Centennial 
Volume,  A  History  cf  Public  Education  in 
Rhode  Island  from  1636  to  1876,  compiled  by 
authority  pf  the  Board  of  Education,  and  edited 
by  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  Commiasioner  of  Public 
^hools  (Providence,  1876).  This  volume  includes 


A  History  of  the  Public  School  System  cf  Rhode 
Island,  by  lliomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 

BICHABDSON,  Charles,  ^English  lexi- 
co^pher,  bom  in  July,  1775  ;  died  at  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  Oct.  6.,  1865.  Little  is  recorded  of 
his  early  life  or  education.  After  some  study  of 
the  literature  of  the  law,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  philology,  which  was  always  afterwards  the 
business  of  his  life.  His  principal  works  are : 
Illustrations  qf  Englisli.  Philology  (London, 
1815) ;  New  Dictionary  (f  the  English  Language 
(1837);  and  On  the  Study  (f  Languages  (1854). 
It  is  on  his  dictionary  tliat  his  fame  principally 
rests.  Its  publication  was  begun  in  1835,  and 
finished  in  1837 ;  but  its  preparation  was  the 
labor  of  20  years.  Though  now  superseded  in 
great  measure  by  the  larger  works  of  Worces- 
ter and  Webster,  its  reception  at  the  time  of 
its  publication  was  remarkably  cordial ;  and  crit- 
ical notices,  almost  without  exception,  mentioned 
it  with  praise.     (See  Dictionary.) 

BIOHMOKD  OOLIiEGB,  at  Richmond, 
Ya.,  under  Baptist  control,  was  founded  in 
1844.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  the 
income  of  an  endowment  of  $100,000.  The  value 
of  its  building  and  grounds  is  $150,000.  Its 
libraries  contain  about  6,000  volumes.  The  col- 
lege is  composed  of  eight  independent  schools ; 
namely,  of  lAtin,  Greek,  modem  languages,  En- 
^ish,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistir,  ana  philos- 
ophy. The  students  are  free  to  choose  any  of 
these  schools,  but  every  one  is  required  to  attend 
at  least  three.  The  following  degrees  are  con- 
ferred, according  to  the  number  and  character  of 
the  schools  attended :  B.  L.,  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  and 
A.  M.  The  tuition  fee  varies  from  $50  per  an- 
num upward,  according  to  the  number  of  schools 
attended.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  7  instructors 
and  150  students.  The  presidents  have  been  as 
follows :  the  Rev.  R.  Ryland,  D.  D.,  1844—66; 
the  Rev.  Tiberius  G.  Jones,  D.  D.,  1866—9 ; 
and  B.  Puryear,  A.  M.  (chairman  of  the  faculty), 
from  1869  to  the  present  time  (1876). 

BIOHTEB,  Johann  Paul  Friedrich,  an 
illustrious  German  author,  popularly  known  as 
Jean  Paul,  bom  in  Wunsiedel,  Bavaria,  March 
21.,  1763;  died  in  Baireuth,  November  14.,  1826. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leipsic, 
and,  after  leaving  it,  passed  ten  years  of  his 
life  as  a  private  tutor,  his  condition,  during 
much  of  that  time,  being  one  of  extreme 
poverty.  While  occupied  as  a  teacher,  he 
wrote  several  works;  but,  for  a  long  time, 
was  imsuccessful  in  finding  a  publisher,  and  was 
still  longer  in  finding  readers,  the  extravagance 
and  oddity  of  his  thought  and  style  billing 
popular  comprehension,  and  depriving  his  genius 
of  that  recognition  which  it  arterwards  secured. 
The  turning-point  in  his  fortunes  came  at  last, 
however ;  and,  from  1793  to  1798,  he  published 
several  of  his  best  works,  which  rapidlv  raised 
him  to  a  position  among  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  nis  day.  His  views  on  education  are 
embodied  chiefly  in  his  Levana,  oder  Erzieh- 
lehre,  published  in  Brunswick,  in  1807,  and  in 
Stuttgart,  in  1861;  an  English  translation  of 
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which  was  issued  in  Boston,  in  1863.  It  is 
characterized  by  just  and  profound  views  ex- 
pressed in  striking  language ;  and  many  of  its 
aphoristic  sayings  have  long  since  passed  un- 
questioned into  the  literature  of  education. 

BIBGEVIIiLE  COLLEGE,  in  RidgeviUe, 
Lid.,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Freewifi  Bap- 
tist denomination,  was  founded  in  1867,  for  the 
education  of  both  sexes.  It  is  supported  by  the 
income  of  a  small  endowment  and  by  tuition 
fees,  varying  from  818  to  830  a  year.  It  pro- 
vides the  following  courses :  classical,  scientific, 
practical  (of  3  years,  intended  to  be  ec^uivalent  to 
an  ordinary  high-school  course),  classical  prepar- 
atory, and  a  general  preparatory  course.  In 
1875—6,  thei-e  were  5  instructors  and  112  stu- 
dents: classical,  1;  scientific,  14;  practical  course, 
5;  classical  preparatory,  1 ;  general  preparatory, 
85;  in  instrumental  music,  6.  The  Kev.  Samuel 
D.  Bates,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

BIPON  COLLEGE,  at  liipon.  Wis.,  was 
founded  in  1851,  and  organized  as  a  college  in 
1863.  It  is  non-sectarian.  It  has  an  endowment  of 
about  850,000,  a  library  of  over  3,800  volumes,  a 
cabinet  of  minends,  and  chemical  and  physioEd 
apparatus.  The  regular  tuition  fees  vary  from 
821  to  824  a  year.  There  is  a  collegiate  de- 
partment (with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course], 
a  preparatory,  and  a  musical  department.  Botn 
sexes  are  admitted.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  13 
instructors,  and  358  students  fl65  male  and  193 
female),  of  whom  69  were  of  collegiate  grade, 
244  preparatory,  and  45  were  studying  music 
only.  The  Rev.  William  E.  Merriman,  D.  D.,  was 
president  of  the  college  from  1863  to  1876, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Edward  H. 

BOANOKE  COLLEGE,  at  Salem,  Ya., 
founded  in  1 852,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  though  not  by  its  cheater  de- 
nominational. It  derives  its  support  from  the 
fees  of  students  (850  a  year).  The  college 
has  a  library  of  14,000  volumes,  extensive  chem- 
ical and  philosophical  apparatus,  a  mineral 
cabinet  containing  over  11,000  specimens,  and  a 
museum  of  curiosities.  There  is  a  collegiate,  a 
normal,  and  a  preparatory  department,  brides  a 
select  course  designed  to  afford  a  good  business 
education.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  7  instructors 
and  171  students  (93  collegiate,  31  select,  and  47 
preparatory).  The  Rev.  D.  F.  BitUe,  D.  D.,  has 
been  the  president  from  the  opening  of  the 
college. 

BOCHESTEB,  University  of,  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  T.,  under  Baptist  control,  was  founded 
in  1850.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  and 
the  income  of  an  endowment  of  8212,000.  Its 
unproductive  property  (land,  buildings,  etc.)  is 
valued  at  8378,662.  It  has  extensive  collections 
in  geologv  and  mineralogy,  and  a  library  of 
12,500  volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  875  a 
year ;  but  there  are  fifty  scholarships  affording 
free  tuition.  The  university  has  a  classical  and 
a  scientific  course,  each  of  four  years,  leading 
respectively  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 
Eclectic  courses  are  provided  for  those  not  can- 
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didates  for  a  degree.  In  1876 — 7,  there  wen  h 
professors  and  163  students.  Martin  Biewer 
Anderson,  LL.  D.,  elected  in  1853,  has  been  tke 
only  president. 

BOCK  HILL  COLLEGE,  a  Roman  Gttk- 
lie  institution  at  EUicott  City,  Md^  under  tie 
direction  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  was  otgaA- 
ized  in  1857,  and  chartered  in  1865.  ItlM& 
geological  and  mineralogical  cabinet,  oootaiiiiDg 
about  1,000  specimens;  a  herbarium,  oontainiog 
about  2,500  specimens  ;  and  a  library  of  6,5^ 
volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition,  board,  etc^  is  82(d 
a  year;  of  tuition  alone,  880.  llie  coDege 
comprises  a  preparatory  and  a  ooUeeiate  depm- 

(2  years),  a  scientific  course  (4  yean),  and  & 
claasioal  course  (4  years).  In  1875—6,  thimireR 
29  professors  ana  other  instructors  and  165  os- 
dents  (137  preparatory  and  28  collegiate).  Ik 
presidents  have  been  as  follows:  Bro.  Aptnatlii 
Bro.  Tobias,  Bro.  Ludan,  and  Bro.  Bettelin  (iar 
the  last  12  years). 

KOB.     See  Corporal  Punishmekt. 

BOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  is  tk 
name  populariy  given  to  the  body  of  CbiistBai 
who  are  jn  communion  with  the  bishc^  of  Bobt 
and  recognize  him  as  their  spiritual  head.  Tk 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  by  far  the  mos 
numerous  division  of  Christendom.  The  kUkm- 
ing  table  gives  an  estimate  of  the  proportiofi.« 
present  (1877),  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  FrsE- 
estants  and  to  the  total  population  of  the  widd 


Total 
population 


America 

Europe 

ABia 

Africa 

Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia  


Roman 
Oatholies 


86,620.90a 
909.180,000 
825.560.000 
199,9a0«0UO 

4,760.000 


47.a0O.O0O 

147,300.000 

4.700.000 

1,100.000 

6OD.00O 


ProteB^aa 


tjOOMBt 


Total 1,423,920,0001  200,900.000  |  106,80&.i« 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  table,  that  the  Rooax 
Catholic  Church  embraces  a  majority  of  the  Uxd 
popidation  of  America,  and  nearly  x^ne-haH  d 
that  of  Europe ;  and  that  it  exceeds  the  Fns> 
estant  population  in  Asia,  but  is  exoeeded  b 
it  in  Africa,  and  in  Austaralia  and   Poijoeaii 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  B^iriuD,  tk 
larger  portion  of  Austria  and  Ireland,  the  Po&k 
districts  of  Germany  and  Russia,  a  nnmb^  ^ 
Swiss  cantons,  all  the  states  of  South  and  iW 
tnd  America  and  Mexico,  are  ahnofit>  wholh  in- 
habited by  Roman  Catholics. — From  the  d&vir 
fall  of  the  Western  Roman  empire  toward  ^ 
close  of  the  dth  century,  down  to  Uie  1 6th.  tk 
progress  of  education  in  aU  the  weet^n  stai^ 
of  ^rope  was  chiefly  controlled  Inr  the  Caithut. 
Church.  For  a  long  time,  the  8cho(Us  of  the  Beer- 
dictines,  the  oonyent,  and  the  cathedral  and  ca- 
l^iate  schools,  all  of  which  were  not  only  fooa^ 
ed,  but  exclusivdy  conducted,  by  pnesfes,  we? 
the  only  institutions  to  which  the  rsing  ^^bd^i 
tion  of  the  new  European  states  were  indtf-b^c 
for  their  education.    Chariemagne  was  the  i^ 
monarch  who  conceived  the  idea  of  organixsk 
a  system  of  popular  educatirai ;  but  he 
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lar  from  anticipating  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
between  state  and  cnorcn  that  he  spent  his  ener- 
^es  chiefly  in  urging  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities to  establish  a  la^r  number  of  schools/  all 
of  which  remained  imder  the  exclusive  man- 
agement of  the  church.  The  establishment  of 
town  and  bui^her  schools,  which  assumed  large 
dimensions  aher  the  12th  century,  and,  later, 
the  rise  of  the  universities,  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  oi^ganization  of  schools  which,  though  they 
had  to  conform  their  teaching  strictly  to  the 
creed  of  the  church,  were  partly  or  wholly  man- 
aged by  boards  not  exclusively  consisting  of 
cnurch  functionaries.  The  separation  of  a  large 
portion  of  Europe  from  the  Catholic  Church,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  led,  on  the 
one  himd,  to  the  establishment  of  Lutheran  and 
Reformed,  and  later  of  Congregational,  Baptist, 
and  other  denominational  schools,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  caused  even  the  government  in  Cath- 
olic countries,  to  take  a  more  direct  part  in  edu- 
cational matters.  The  Jesuits  hoped,  by  means 
of  superior  schools,  to  preserve  the  Catholic 
Church  from  further  losses  and  to  recover  the 
lost  ground;  and  the  extraordinary  efforts  made 
by  them  in  this  direction,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  colleges  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  many  patrons  of  education,  even 
among  Protestants,  and  which  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  annals  of  education.  The 
laurels  won  by  the  Jesuits  as  educators,  proved 
a  spur  for  the  other  religious  orders  of  this 
Church;  and  not  only  did  the  Benedictines,  Fia- 
rists,  and  other  orders,  vie  with  the  Jesuits  in 
the  establishment  of  learned  institutions,  but  a 
large  number  of  orders  and  congregations  spe- 
cially devoted  to  teaching  arose,  wTiich,  from  that 
time  until  the  present  day,  have  constituted  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  instructors  of  Cath- 
olic schools  of  all  grades. — In  the  course  of  the 
18th  century,  the  government  in  many  countries 
began  to  look  upon  the  general  introduction  and 
onranization  of  popular  education,  as  a  state 
afrair  of  the  highest  importance.  Special  state 
boards  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  schools ; 
seminaries  for  the  training  of  teachers  were  estab- 
lished; and,  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  elementary  education,  many  of  the 
European  states  adopted  the  policy  of  making 
the  instruction  of  all  the  chilaren  in  the  state 
obligatory.  As  religion  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  couree  of  instruction  in  every  coun- 
try, the  government  generally  endeavored  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  church  author- 
ities in  the  management  of  the  elementary 
schools.  In  some  cases,  severe  conflicts  arose, 
as  in  Austria  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.,  against  whose  educational  reforms 
the  Catholic  Church  entered  an  earnest  protest ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  co-operation  of  the 
church  authorities  in  the  instruction  and  man- 
agement of  the  state  schools  was  secured.  During 
the  19th  century,  the  government  of  nearly 
every  European  country  has  endeavored,  more 
and  more,  to  centralize  in  its  own  hands  the 
direction  of  schools  of  every  kind ;  and  though. 


in  most  states,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic^ 
the  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church  have 
been  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  government 
and  inspection  of  the  elementary  schools,  the 
state  governments  have  reserved  to  themselves 
the  supreme  right  of  legislation.  The  prog^ 
ress  of  this  legislation  has  led  to  numerous  con- 
flicts between  the  governments  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  articles  in  this  work  on  the 
important  countries  of  Europe  furnish  numerous 
details  of  these  conflicts,  as  weU  as  of  the  com- 
promises by  which  many  of  them  have  been 
ended.  The  general  tendency  in  Europe  ap- 
pears, however,  at  this  time  (1876)  to  be  rather 
toward  a  widening  than  a  narrowing  of  the  con- 
flict ;  since  the  legislatures  in  most  states.  Cath- 
olic as  well  as  Protestant,  are  unwilling  to  con- 
cede to  the  Church  that  extensive  control  over 
the  schools  supported  by  the  state,  which  she 
claims  as  belonging  to  her  by  divine  right.  No- 
where has  the  conflict  between  the  state  and  the 
Catholic  Church  assumed  such  proportions  as  in 
Germany,  and  especially  in  Prussia.  (See  Falk, 
and  Germany.)  In  but  few  states,  in  recent 
times,  has  so  full  an  imderstanding  between  the 
two  powers  been  arrived  at  as  in  Austria,  which, 
by  its  concordat  of  1855,  conceded  the  most  im- 
portant demands  of  the  Church.  The  majority 
of  the  Reichsrathf  however,  viewed  the  conces- 
sions thus  made  as  derogatory  to  the  rights  of 
the  state ;  and,  in  1869,  a  new  school  law  was 
passed  which  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Catholic  bishops. — In  the  SylUtbus  of  ike 
Principal  Errors  of  our  Time^  which  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  in  his  Encyclical  Letter  of  Dec.  8., 
1867,  communicated  to  all  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  the  world,  the  following  theories  are  stic^ma- 
tized  as  contrary  to  the  te^hing  of  the  Catholic 
Church :  "(45^  The  entire  direction  of  public 
schools,  in  wnich  the  youth  of  the  Christian 
states  are  educated,  except  (to  a  certain  extent) 
in  the  case  of  episcopal  seminaries,  may  and 
must  appertain  to  the  civil  power,  and  belong 
to  it  so  far,  that  no  other  authority  whatever 
shall  be  recognized  as  having  any  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  studies,  the  taking  of  degrees,  or 
the  choice  or  approval  of  the  teachers.  (46)  Much 
more,  even  in  clerical  seminaries,  is  the  course 
of  study  to  be  adopted  subject  to  the  civil 
authority.  (47)  The  best  theory  of  civil  society 
requires,  that  public  schools,  open  to  the  chil- 
dren of  all  classes,  and,  generally,  all  public  in- 
stitutions intended  for  instruction  in  letters  and 
philosophy,  and  for  conducting  the  education  of 
the  young,  should  be  freed  from  all  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  government,  or  interference,  and 
should  be  fully  subject  to  the  civil  and  political 
power,  in  confonnity  with  the  will  of  the  rulers 
and  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  age.  (48)  This 
system  of  instructing  youth,  which  consists  in 
separating  them  from  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
from  the  power  of  the  church,  and  teaching  ex- 
clusively, or  at  least  primarily,  the  knowledge  of 
natural  things  and  the  earthly  ends  of  social  life, 
alone  may  be  approved  by  Catholics." 
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In  oppomtion  to  the  theories  stigmatized  in  the 
papal  syllabus  as  the  fundamental  errors  of  our 
time,  the  Catholic  bishops  in  all  countries  ad- 
here to  the  following  principles.  Catholic  youth, 
in  schools  of  all  grades,  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  university,  should  be  brou^t  up  in 
conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Churchy  The  Church  should  not  be  hindered 
in  establishing  free  schools  of  all  grades.  When 
a  state  ^vemment  organizes  a  system  of  public 
instruction,  separate  schools  for  Catholic  youth 
should  be  established ;  and,  in  the  Catholic 
schools,  the  Catholic  Church  should  concur  in 
the  management  and  superintendenoe,  in  order 
to  exclude  or  keep  off  all  influences  not  in  full 
accordance  with  the  Catholic  religion ;  and  the 
religious  instruction  and  education  of  the  pupils 
should  be  placed  under  her  control.  As  the 
school  regulations  relate  chiefly  to  the  primary 
schools,  the  negotiations  between  state  govern- 
ments and  the  Catholic  Church  aiming  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  co-operation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  concern  chiefly  schools  of 
that  grade.  In  many  countries,  a  co-operation  of 
this  kind  exists ;  although,  in  but  few  countries 
has  a  perfect  and  lasting  understanding,  as  in 
Belgium,  been  attained.  (For  information  on 
this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  ihe  articles 
on  the  several  large  countries.)  Where  the  Church 
has  found  it  impossible  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment by  the  state  of  separate  schools  for  Catholic 
children,  it  has  endeavored  to  supply  the  want 
by  opening  free  parochial  schools.  (See  Drnomina- 
TiONAi.  Schools.] 

As  the  establishment  of  colleges,  ffymnasia, 
academies,  and  other  institutions  of  this  grade 
by  the  state  is  far  from  bein^  so  general  as  that  of 
primary  schools,  the  attention  of  the  Church,  in 
this  field,  has  been  less  directed  to  a  co-opera- 
tion with  the  state  authorities  than  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  secondary  schools.  Among  the 
Catholic  schools  of  this  class,  the  colleges  of 
the  Jesuits  occupy  the  first  rank.  (See  Jesuits.) 
Numerous  colleges  and  academies  are  also  con- 
ducted by  other  religious  orders ;  and  the  higher 
education,  especially  of  Catholic  girls,  is,  in  many 
countries,  to  a  great  extent,  carried  on  in  con- 
vent schools,  many  of  which  have  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Protestant  pupils.  The 
Catholic  Directory  of  England  for  1877,  men- 
tions 22  Roman  Catholic  colleges  in  England, 
and  1  in  Scotland,  which  prepare  their  students 
for  the  universities  and  puolic  examinations. 
Some  of  them  are  affiliated  to  the  London 
universities.  There  are  (»  English  or  Scotch 
Catholic  colleges  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  Ireland,  the  bishojis  made  a  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  the  establishment  by  the  government  of 
undenominational  queens  colleges,  'i'here  were, 
in  1876,  free  Catholic  colleges,  afiiliated  with 
the  Catholic  university  of  Dublin,  at  Clonliffe, 
Tuam,  Clane,  Armagh,  Carlow,  Athlone,  Tulla- 
more,  ITiurles,  (^astleknock,  Kilkenny,  Fermoy, 
Longford,  and  Ennis. — In  the  United  States, 
there  were,  in  1875,  according  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  52  chartered 


Catholic  colleges  or  universities,  ntoated  in  tha 
following  states  and  territories:  Alabama,  I; 
California,  5;  Illinois,  4;  Indiana,  3;  KaTUwa,  1; 
Kentucky,  2;  Louisiana,  2;  Maiyland,  3;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 2;  Minnesota,  1;  Mississippi,  1;  Mis- 
souri, 4;  New  Jersey,  1;  New  York,  7;  OhM),  2; 
Pennsylvania,  5;  Tennessee,  1;  Texas,  2;  Wis- 
consin, 2;  District  of  Columbia,  2;  Waahii^^tca 
Territory,  1 . 

The  Church  has  now  but  little  influence  upoa 
the  great  universities  of  Europe,  which,  in  tba 
middle  ages,  were  almost  entirely  under  her 
control.  'Ihe  faculties  of  (Catholic  theology,  have, 
however,  remained  so  far  imder  her  direction  thtt 
the  bishops  may  forbid  the  attendance  of  the 
students  at  any  lectures  which  appear  unsoond 
in  ^th.  The  total  aboUtion  of  the  theok 
faculties  in  Italy  and  Spain,  which  may  ere 
be  imitated  in  other  countries,  indicated  &  i 
cncy  to  disconnect  still  more  the  uuiverBity  horn 
the  Cliurch.  In  order  to  afford  to  Catholic  stn- 
dento,  in  high  schools  purely  Catholic,  the  same 
facilities  for  study  which  are  afforded  by  the 
state  universities,  the  Catholic  Cliurch,  in  aerenl 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  has  begun  to  estab- 
lish free  Catholic  universities,  llie  lead  in  this 
movement  was  taken  by  the  bishops  of  Belgium, 
who  founded,  in  1835,  tne  university  of  LouraiiL 
Following  their  example,  the  Irish  bishops 
founded,  in  1854,  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin ;  and  the  I'Jiglish  bishops,  in  1875,  the 
Catholic  University  (Jolle^,  at  Kensington.  A 
grand  movement  of  this  kmd  has  taken  plaoe  in 
France,  where,  up  to  the  dose  of  1876,  three 
Catholic  universities  had  been  organized.  I'he 
Dominion  of  Canada  possesses  a  similar  inslita- 
tion  in  the  University  of  Laval,  at  Quebec 

In  addition  to  the  theological  faculties  of  the 
universities,  there  are  Echools  of  theology  con- 
nected with  most  of  the  episcopal  sees.  Moi^ 
over,  every  male  religious  order  supports  schook 
of  theology  for  its  own  members,  l^or  a  fuller 
account  of  these  institutions,  see  Tubological 
Schools.)  The  Council  of  Trent  enjoined  upon 
all  bishops  to  establish  special  preparatoiy 
schools  for  such  boys  as  intended  to  devole 
themselves  to  the  study  of  theology.  In  naay 
countries,  these  semhiaria  puerortttn  (boji* 
seminaries^  are  in  successful  operation,  and 
educate  almost  the  entire  cleigy;  in  othen, 
they  are  almost  unknown.  In  addition  to  the 
priests'  and  boys*  seminaries,  the  Catholic 
(^urch  possesses  a  number  of  missionary  sc^iools. 
for  educating  Catholic  missionaries  for  pagac 
and  non-C^atholic  countries.  The  most  fanKxs 
of  these  is  the  College  of  the  Vropa^sanda  ( ( Vi^ 
legtum  de  jrropaganda  Jide),  in  Rome.  Durinp 
the  present  century,  a  number  of  other  missicmaiy 
coUej^s  have  been  founded,  as  All  HaUows.  neir  ] 
Dublin,  and  St.  Joseph's  College,  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  England.  Tbe 
misBionaries,  in  their  turn,  have  established,  i& 
connection  with  their  missions,  a  large  number 
of  colleges  and  schools,  in  pagan  and  undvilised 
countries,  many  of  which  nave  gained,  to  a  hi^ 
degree,  the  confidence  of  the  native  popnlatitn 
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«Qd  the  admiration  of  tourists. — In  England, 
the  United  States,  and  Belgium »  the  Catholic 
Church  has  established  a  number  of  teachers* 
seminaries,  independent  of  all  state  control; 
while,  in  other  countries,  as  in  Germany,  the 
state  concedes  to  the  (>atholic  Church  some  de- 
gree of  co-operation  in  the  control  of  Catholic 
institutions  of  this  class.  In  the  schools  which 
are  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Church,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders.  The  educational  efforts 
of  the  Benedictines,  Hieronymians,  Jesuits,  and 
Piansts  have  already  been  referred  to.  When 
the  organization  of  elementary  schools,  in  all  the 
communiUes  of  civilized  countries,  assumed  kiger 
dimensions,  Ia  Salle  (1679)  founded  the  &st 
oi|;anization  of  school  brothers,  called  the 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools.  (See  La 
Sallb.)  None  of  this  order  are  allowed  to  en- 
ter the  priesthood,  or  to  hold  any  ecdesiastical 
office ;  but  they  bind  themselves  by  a  vow  to 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  instruction,  which 
is  to  be  gratuitous,  and  conducted  according  to 
the  method  prescribed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
congregation.  How  rapidly  this  congregation 
has  grown,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that, 
while,  at  the  death  of  the  founder  (1719),  the 
congregation  had  27  houses,  274  brethren,  122 
classes,  and  9.885  pupils,  in  1869,  it  had  1,117 
houses,  9,930  brethren,  7,43.5  classes,  and  395,4.58 
pupils.  In  the  United  States,  323  brethren  gave 
instruction  to  about  15,000  pupils,  llie  congra- 
gation  of  La  Salle  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
similar  congregations,  most  of  which  have  houses 
in  the  United  States.  The  mtijority  of  these  con- 
gregations arose  like  the  Brethren  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools  in  France.  As  the  school  regula- 
tions drawn  up  by  La  Salle  provide  that  at  least 
two  brethren  must  be  sent  to  any  locality  in 
which  there  Ib  a  desire  to  intrust  to  them  the 
elementary  schools,  man^  small  places  were  un- 
able to  obtain  their  services.  For  the  purpose  of 
Providing  schools  for  such  places,  Abbe  Jean  de 
i  Mennais  founded,  in  1820,  in  Brittany,  a  con- 
jugation which,  in  1822,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
French  government  under  the  name  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Christian  Instruction.  The  Supreme 
Council  of  Instruction  authorizes  every  member 
who  holds  a  certificate  from  the  Superior  General 
of  the  congregation,  to  give  instruction.  The 
congregation,  in  1875,  had  150  houses,  with  about 
800  members.  The  chief  seat  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  at  Ploermel,  in  Brittany. — In  Belgium,  the 
congregation  of  Xaverian  Brothers  was  foimded 
at  Bruges,  in  1839,  by  Theodore  Sacques  Ryken, 
with  the  special  view  to  establish  and  conduct 
schools  in  tne  United  States.  They  had,  in  187.5, 
several  houses  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland. — In 
Ireland,  the  Kev.  K.  Rice,  of  VVaterford,  founded 
the  order  of  the  School  Brothers  of  Ireland,  which 
closely  resembles  the  Brethren  of  the  (Christian 
Schools,  and  which  has  spread  from  Ireland  to 
England,  as  well  as  to  several  of  the  English 
colonies.  The  female  congregations  which  devote 
themselves  to  instruction  are  even  more  numer- 
ous than  those  of  the  School  Brothers.    The 


earliest,  and  still  one  of  the  laigest,  is  that  of  the 
Ursulines,  which  was  founded,  in  the  16th  cent- 
ury, b^  Angela  Merici,  of  Brescia  (died  1540, 
canonized  1807),  and  the  members  oi  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  assumed,  in 
addition  to  the  three  usutJ  monastic  vows,  a 
fourth  vow  to  instruct  young  girls  gratuitously. 
'Vhe  Ursulines  spread  from  France  into  many 
countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and,  in  1875, 
had,  in  the  United  States,  houses  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  6eoi|^,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri.  The  order  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  or  the  School  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Pierre  Fourier,  was  foimded  in  France  by  Pierre 
Fourier  (q*T.),  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 
The  largest  number  of  their  houses  is  still  founid 
in  France,  but  they  have  also  n>read  to  many 
other  countries,  and  were,  in  1875,  represented 
in  nine  states  of  the  American  Union. — The 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  an  order  founded  in 
France  in  1800,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  educar 
tion  of  young  ladies.  The  growth  of  this  order 
has  been  very  rapid,  the  number  of  its  establish- 
ments, in  France,  amounting,  in  1 875,  to  42,  and 
in  the  United  States,  to  21. — In  Canada,  the 
Gray  Nuns,  or  Sisters  of  C  harity,  of  Montreal, 
an  order  founded  in  1745,  in  1875  had  24  houses 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States ;  and  in  these  countries  several  other  lesa 
numerous  congregations  have  been  founded. 

BOMANIC  LANGUAGES,  or  Bomanoe 
Languages,  the  collective  name  of  those  mod- 
cm  languages  which,  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire,  were  gradually  devel- 
oped from  the  Imgiia  Ronuma  rusti&i,  or  vul- 
gar Latin,  by  the  admixture  of  German,  Celtic, 
and  other  idioms.  The  independent  Romanic 
languages  are  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Provengal,  French,  and  Roumanian  (also  called 
Wallachian  or  Daco-Roumanian).  In  the  five 
former,  the  language  of  the  Germanic  conquerora 
of  south-western  Europe  has  left  marked  traces ; 
while  the  Roumanian  language  has  been  con- 
siderably influenced  by  Slavic  tongues.  The  lan- 
guage>  odled  Romcmscht  which  is  spoken  in  some 
districts  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons  and 
the  lyrol,  is  not  regarded  by  Diez  as  an  in- 
dependent Romanic  language.  The  most  im- 
portant among  the  Romanic  languages  are  the 
French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Italian,  the  his- 
torv  and  study  of  which  are  treated  in  special 
articles  of  this  work.  The  Comparative  Oram- 
mar,  and  the  J^ymUogical  Dictimiary^  of  the 
Romanic  languages,  by  Friedrich  Diez,  are  not 
only  universally  recognized  as  standard  works 
on  the  subject,  but  are  esteemed  by  all  linguists 
as  belonging  to  the  classic  productions  of  com- 
parative philology.  The  derivation  of  the  Ro- 
manic languages  from  the  Latin  has  been  fully 
treated  by  Fuchs  (Die  R(rmaniHchen  Spradten- 
in  ihrem  Verhdltniss  znm  Lateinischen^  Halle, 
1845).  and  by  Pott,  in  Hofer's  Zeitschrifi  f&r 
Wiasenscha/t  der  Sprachey  in  Aufrecht's  and 
Kuhu's  Zett8chr\ft  fur  verqleichende  Sprack- 
forschnng,  and  in  the  Zeitschrift  /Hr  die  Alter- 
ihumswissen&chqft 
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ROME,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world,  was 
founded,  in  753  B.  C,  by  the  Latins,  and  was  in- 
tended as  a  border  fortress  of  Latium,  on  the 
Etruscan  inarch.  But  that  border  fortress  crew, 
step  by  step,  to  be  the  head  of  Latium,  the  nead 
of  Italy,  the  head  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, the  mistress  of  the  world.  "It  is  in  Rome", 
says  Freeman  [Comparative  PolUics)^  "that  all 
the  states  of  the  earlier  European  world  lose 
themselves ;  it  is  out  of  Rome  that  all  the  states 
,  of  the  later  European  world  take  their  being." 
Rome  gathered  unto  itself  the  traditions  of  all 
that  had  ever  been  great  and  illustrious  in  the 
human  race, — Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  He- 
brew, Phoenician,  Greek,  Etruscan;  and  extended 
its  sway  over  the  multitudinous  western  tribes 
— Italian,  Gallic,  Iberian,  and  Teutonic,  the  latter 
as  yet  only  known  as  warriors.  The  civilization, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  the  laws  and  institutions, 
the  poetry  and  philosophy,  the  accumulated  liter- 
ary treasures  of  all  past  generations,  were  grad- 
ually merged  in  Rome.  Its  history,  then,  is  that 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  down  to  the  modern 
period.  And  yet,  the  history  of  Roman  educa- 
tion is  neither  as  interesting  nor  as  valuable  as 
that  of  Greece.  In  the  latter  country,  a  love  for 
the  esthetic  predominated,  the  Greek  taking  a 
peculiar  delight  in  the  beautiful ;  but,  with  the 
Roman,  the  practical  prevailed,  and  the  beautiful 
was  simply  an  esthetic  amusement.  He  was 
harder,  coarser,  delighting  more  in  power  and 
less  in  beauty,  more  m  facts  and  less  in  specula- 
tion, more  m  the  real  and  less  in  the  ideal. 
Rome^s  chief  object  was  conquest,  extension  of 
power ;  and,  hence,  the  education  of  her  youth 
aimed  to  fit  them  for  citizenship  and  for  war. — 
Among  the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans,  though 
they  had  teachers,  as  we  learn  from  livy,  literary 
training  cannot  have  prevailed,  as  they  were  too 
much  animated  by  warlike  zeal.  The  priesta  culti- 
vated religious  science,  and  the  principal  subject 
of  instruction  was  probably  divimttimi.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  education  was  en- 
tirely domestic ;  and  the  amount  of  intellectual 
culture  was  very  scanty.  Plutarch  regarded  it 
as  a  deficiency  in  the  Roman  laws  that  they  did 
not,  like  those  of  the  Spartans,  prescribe  a  cer- 
tain system  of  regulations  for  the  education  of 
youth ;  but,  in  fact,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people  replaced  that  want.  For,  first,  edu- 
cation was  not  regarded,  as  in  Athens  and  Sparta, 
as  a  duty  of  the  state ;  and,  secondly,  woman 
had  a  much  higher  place  than  in  the  Greek 
states.  Rome  honored  her  vestal  virgins,  and  the 
wife  was  not,  as  in  Greece,  the  servant,  but  the 
companion  of  her  husband,  and  was  revered  by 
him  as  the  mother  of  his  children.  Maternal 
duties  were  considered  sacred ;  and  the  care- 
ful nursing  of  infants,  the  needful  occupations 
in  the  household,  and  the  imparting  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  were  regarded  as  the  most 
prominent  points  of  womanly  merit,  'i'he  so- 
called  patinn  jyotesUis  gave  to  each  head  of  a  farai- 
\y  an  unlimited  authority  over  all  its  members. 
But  that  tremendous  power — which  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  to  be  a  natiu^  right — was 


never  abused.  The  father  was  regarded  witb 
reverence  and  respect,  though,  pro£ibly,  not  al- 
ways with  very  strong  affection ;  for  the  Lttin 
word  pietfiSt  which  expressed  the  feeling  d  ik 
dutiful  child  toward  his  parent,  hardly  impHcs 
much  of  love.  After  boys  had  attained  tk 
age  when  their  moUiers  considered  another 
instructor  desirable,  they  were  placed  under  tb£ 
care  of  the  pcedagogus.  Frequently,  these  pcpdb- 
gogi  were  hberated  slaves.  iSometuneB,  howefer, 
the  father  would  himself  assume  this  task, ate. 
g.y  Cicero  and  Cato  Censorinus,  who  taught  tk^ 
children  to  read  and  write.  Cato  also  tnioai 
his  sons  in  gymnastics,  the  use  of  weapois. 
boxing,  horseback  riding,  and  even  swimmii^, 
but  never  bathed  with  them,  in  order  not  to 
offend  their  modesty.  The  boys  were  akotufk 
songs  commemorating  the  courageous  and  mm 
deeds  of  their  ancestry,  and  were  obliged  toooK- 
mit  to  memoir  the  laws  of  the  12  tables.  Thfae 
were  the  usual  subjects  of  instruction.  The  \m 
of  wealthy  parents  had  sometimes  several  pcm- 
gogi. — The  first  schools  in  Rome  were  pivate, 
and  were  located  in  public  booths  or  sbc^; 
hence,  the  name  trivium.  They  were  also  dv- 
acteristically  called  ludiyhecnuse  their  work  vs. 
in  distinction  from  other  practice,  regarded 
simply  as  a  recreation,  or  play.  The  first  teae^ 
era  were  not  paid  any  fees,  which  w»e  isj4 
introduced  until  201  B.  C.  The  boys  were  m- 
ducted  to  these  schools,  which  existed  as  earlj 
as  449  B.  C,  by  capsariiy  i.  e,,  slaves  vho  or 
ried  the  books,  writing  materials,  etc.  Yacatioss 
occurred  only  during  harvest  time.  The  fesi 
teacher  was  called  the  liter ator.  He  taogb 
reading  and  writing,  proverbs,  and  aiithn^ 
the  latter  being,  on  account  of  its  uaefaben. 
more  esteemed  by  the  Romans  than  by  tk 
Greeks.  A  second  course  devolved  on  the  onn- 
nuitistat  who  taught  language,  grammar,  and  coat 
position.  This  work  was  com{3eted  by  the  rb&f 
m  a  more  skillfid  manner.  It  was  necessary,  is 
order  to  be  a  well-educated  Roman,  to  be  a  fin- 
ished orator;  and,  therefore,  very  great  stzeaiv 
laid  on  correctness  and  pureneas  of  expresB^ 
Mock-trials  were  of  common  occurrence,  and  &i- 
tendance  at  the  Forum  was  reganied  as  ao  ob- 
ligation. I'hemost  distinguished  teacbenvcr? 
either  natives  of  the  colonies  or  proTTwes 
or  freedmen  of  Greek  extraction.  Besides  i^ 
ceiving  instruction  at  home,  the  youth  not  fis- 
frequently  went  to  Athens,  Rhodes,  or  Aki 
andria  to  complete  their  education. — Thefca 
favor  bestowed  by  the  government  upon  tk 
teachers  was  under  Julius  Csesar,  who  gave  tbes 
the  right  of  citizenship ;  and  Augustus  added 
exemption  from  all  public  duties  and  oocapi^ 
tions.  During  his  aaministration,  several  oef 
schools  of  high  repute  were  established  in  tbe 
provinces;  among  them,  ^ose  of  Mitylene,  Ms- 
silia  (Marseilles),  and  Corduba,  to  aU  of  wbicb 
students  flocked  in  great  numbers.  To  keep  tb? 
young  men  at  Rome,  Augustus  gave  Flaccffi 
Catihne's  house,  and  paid  him  a  salaiy  ^ 
100,000  sesterces  ($3,600),  and,  besides,  ^^ 
prizes  to  diligent  scholars.  Vespasian  recogniK^ 
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the  entire  system  of  educational  institutions  as 
an  integral  element  in  the  organism  of  the  state. 
Existing  schools,  both  elementary  and  higher, 
were  strengthened  as  far  as  seemed  necessary, 
and  new  facilities  for  instruction  were  added 
to  those  already  in  use.  The  first  school  re- 
sembling a  college,  called  the  Athenceum^  was 
founded,  professors  of  Greek  literature  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  course  of  study  was  extended, 
after  the  Alexandrian  model,  to  embrace  the 
circle  of  the  artes  liberales — grammar,  dialectics, 
rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  mu- 
sic— and  drawing.  Yespasian*s  successors,  Had- 
rian, the  two  Antonines,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
Alexander  Severus — ^in  a  word,  all  the  most  vir- 
tuous, and  not  a  few  of  the  most  sanguinary  and 
atrocious,  among  the  Caesars,  showed  great  zeal 
in  the  promotion  of  learning,  in  all  its  various 
forms,  throughout  the  empire.  The  age  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  is  especially  distinguished  for  the 
complete  endowment  of  what  may  well  be 
called  the  University  of  Athens.  This  munifi- 
cent liberality  of  the  Roman  Csesars  was  not 
without  many  happy  effects  upon  literature  and 
learning  in  the  declining  ages  of  the  empire. 
Thus  Athens,  e.  g.,  became  again  the  focus  of 
learned  activity  in  an  age  which,  marred  as  it  was 
by  an  increasing  tendency  to  pedantry  and  affec- 
tation, still  succeeded  in  reviving  some  reminis- 
cences of  the  nobler  past,  and  exhibited  what  has 
not  inappropriately  been  described  as  the  after 
summer  of  Greek  genius. — Among  Roman  edu- 
cational theorists  are  M.  Terentius  Varro,  "the 
most  learned  man  in  Rome"  (116 — 27  B.  C), 
and  author  of  Capt/Sy  aut  de  liheris  educandis  ; 
Cicero,  who  treats  of  education  incidentaUy  in 
his  De  Offlciis;  Tacitus,  in  De  OratorihuSy  com- 
monly attributed  to  him ;  and  Quintilian  (40 — 
118  A.  D.),  in  the  first  book  of  his  InstUutio  Ora- 
toria.  —  See  Bernhardt,  Chrundriss  der  r^mi- 
schen  LiiercUur;  Champ aony,  Les  CisarSj  and 
Les  Antonines  (Paris,  1871) ;  Friedljsnder, 
SiUengeschicJile  lioms,  vol.  in.  (4th  ed.,  Leips., 
1874),  Teufpel,  Hist,  of  Roman  Literature 
(Lond.,  1873) ;  Pfeifper,  Ertiehung  hei  den 
Griechen  und  Rdmem  (Wien,  1867);  History 
of  Education  (N.  Y.,1874). 

BOTB-TEACHINO,  or  Teaching  by 
Bote  (Fr.  routes  road,  whence  routine)  y  a  method 
of  giving  instruction  by  means  of  constant  repe- 
tition, particularly  of  certain  forms  of  speech, 
with  little  or  no  attention  to  their  meaning. 
Hence,  such  teaching  is  often  described  as 
mechanicaly  that  is,  impressing  the  memory 
through  the  ear  and  the  eye,  but  not  exercising 
the  understanding.  Rote-teaching  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  abuse  of  the  principle  of  repetition. 
(See  Association,  and  Concert  Teaching.) 

B0T7MANIA,  a  dependency  of  I'urkey, 
having  an  area  of  46,710  sq.  m.,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  4,500,000,  mostly  Roumans,  but  com- 
prising also  150,000  Jews  and  200,000  gypsies. 
About  90  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to 
the  Greek  Church.  Roumania  was  formed,  in 
1859,  by  the  union  of  the  two  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia. — Flducation  in  Rou- 


mania is  in  a  depressed  state.  Although  the 
school  law  of  1864  makes  attendance  compulsory, 
the  schools  have,  nevertheless,  venr  few  pupils. 
The  higher  classes  of  society  have  their  chilc&en 
instructed  by  private  teache^ ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
send  them  to  Paris  to  finish  their  education.  The 
lower  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  generally 
send  their  children  to   school;  and,  m  many 

S laces,  no  schools  have  been  established.  In  1875, 
loldavia  was  reported  to  have  onlv  15  public 
elementary  schools,  besides  a  few  well-organized 

Erivate  institutions,  established  by  Armenians; 
ut,  in  Wallachia,  almost  every  community  has 
its  elementary  school.  The  totsl  number  of  pu- 
pils in  Roumania,  in  1875,  was  about  55,000 ; 
while  the  number  of  teachers  of  all  grades  waa 
about  4,000.  There  are  8  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  primary  teachers. — Secondary  in- 
struction is  afforded  in  gymnasia  (of  four  classes), 
of  which  one  must  be  supported  in  every  district 
capital,  in  lyceums  (of  seven  classes),  and  in  real 
scnools.  In  1872,  there  were  7  lyceums.  14  gym- 
nasia, and  1  real  school,  with  an  aggregate  of 
6,002  pupils.  ITiere  are  2  universities — in 
Bucharest  and  Jassy,  each  having  four  faculties : 
philosophy  and  literature,  law,  medicine,  and 
mathematics  and  natural  science.  Jassy,  in  1872, 
had  155  students  and  51  professors;  Bucharest, 
416  students  and  46  professors.  The  institutions 
for  scientific  and  professional  instruction  are  3 
agricultural  schools,  7  industrial  schools,  7  com- 
mercial schools,  8  seminaries  for  Greek  theology, 
a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  for  priests,  in  Jas^, 
a  school  for  engineering,  a  military  school,  in 
Bucharest,  two  art  schools,  in  Jassy  and  Bucha- 
rest; and  the  central  school  of  agriculture  and 
forestry,  in  Ferestren.  Besides  these  schools, 
there  are  several  French  and  German  private 
colleges. —  See  Ckronik  des  VdksschnlwesenSj 
(1875);  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation far  1874. 

BOXJSSBAXT,  Jean  Jacques,  a  celebrated 
French  author,  bom  in  Geneva,  June  28.,  1712; 
died  at  Ermenonville,  near  Paris,  July  2.,  1778. 
He  caUs  for  notice  here  chiefly  from  an  ^ucational 
point  of  view.  His  father  was  a  watch-maker,  and 
was  of  French  origin,  though  his  family  had  been 
long  settled  in  the  city  of  Geneva.  The  boy  was 
of  a  visionary,  restless  disposition;  and  his  sickly 
habit  soon  led  to  his  separation  from  other  children 
of  his  age,  and  developed  in  him  a  fondness  for 
works  of  fiction.  After  several  years  of  wander- 
ing and  of  desultory  work,  the  latter  consisting 
of  apprenticeships  ^m  which  he  invariably  ran 
away,  a  priest  at  Confignon,  in  Savoy,  intro- 
duced him  to  Mme.  de  Warens,  at  Annecy,  who 
sent  him  to  a  charity-school  in  Turin.  From  this 
place,  also,  he  ran  away,  and  again  became  & 
wanderer.  After  another  interval  of  adventure,  he 
returned  for  shelter,  in  1729,  to  the  roof  of  Mme. 
de  Warens,  who  sent  him  to  a  theological  semi- 
naiT  at  Annecy,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  as 
unfitted  for  the  priesthood.  Subsequently,  he 
accepted  a  position  as  tutor  in  a  private  family 
in  Lyons,  where  he  remained  two  or  three  years, 
and,  in  1741,  went  to  Paris.    Here  he  became 
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intimate  with  Diderot,  Grimm,  D'Holbach,  and 
Mme.  d']l^pinay,  the  last  of  whom,  in  1756,  pro- 
Tided  a  retreat  for  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
called  the  Hermitage.  He  maintained  now  for 
many  years,  by  musical  and  literary  labor,  a  doubt- 
ful struggle  with  adversity.  In  1760,  he  published 
Julie,  ou  La  NouveUe  Helo^e,  which,  by  its 
idealization  of  Mme.  d'Houdetot,  offended  his 
patroness  Mme.  d'flpinay,  and  led  to  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Hermitage.  The  duke  and  duchess 
of  Luxembourg  now  received  him,  and  induced 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Montmorency,  in 
one  of  their  chateaux.  While  there,  he  wrote 
Jfimi/e,  and  the  Contrai  Social,  The  former  was 
condemned  by  the  parliament,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  to  escape  arrest.  He  wcut 
to  Geneva,  then  to  Bern,  and  finally  to  Neuf- 
chatel,  where  he  was  befriended  by  the  governor, 
Lord  Keith.  In  1767,  he  returned  to  France; 
and,  after  living  in  several  places,  settled  again  in 
Paris,  in  1770.  'Vhe  hostility  of  the  philosophers 
and  literary  men  of  Paris,  which  he  had  incurred, 
the  parsecution  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
and  the  privations  he  had  endured,  had  preyed 
upon  his  health,  which  was  now  utterly  broken. 
In  1778,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  M.  de  Girar- 
din  to  visit  him  at  his  country -seat  at  Ermenon- 
ville,  where  he  died.  His  fame,  however,  suffered 
no  diminution  by  his  death,  but  steadily  in- 
creased. In  1794,  his  remains  were  removed  to  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris,  where  a  statue  of  him  had 
been  erected;  and,  in  1815,  the  allied  sovereigns 
exempted  Ermenon ville  from  the  payment  of 
war  taxes,  in  honor  of  his  memory. — Tne  character 
of  Rousseau  has  been  a  puzzle  to  moralists.  In 
him,  the  affectionate,  sensitive  nature  of  the  girl, 
the  subversive  spirit  of  the  communist,  and  the 
ahamelessness  of  the  libertine,  were  united.  His 
writings  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  contro- 
Tersy.uie  bitterness  of  which  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  errors  of  his  life.  The  subtle  beauty  of 
his^tyle,  which  has  always  commanded  for  him 
a  place  among  the  most  illustrious  of  French 
prose  writers,  has  served  to  place  in  stronger 
Telief  the  radical  and  dangerous  theories  which  it 
served  to  introduce.  The  virulence  with  which 
his  writings  were  assailed  during  his  life-time  has 
not  vet  ceased,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
Lundred  years. 

tlmile,  ou  de  Vtlducation  was  published  in 
1762,  and  was  the  last  product  of  the  twelve 
;years  of  his  literary  activity,  nothing  of  the  first 
importance  being  afterwards  written  oy  him,  with 
the  exception  oi  the  Confessions,  It  appeared 
at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France,  when  education,  therefore,  was  a  general 
theme;  and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
Rousseau,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  should  join 
in  the  discussion,  and  show  how  man,  who  in  the 
state  of  nature  was  entirely  good,  might  by  educa- 
tion be  preserved  from  the  prevailing  degenera- 
tion. We  can  give  but  the  barest  ouUine  of  the 
work.  The  parent  is  warned  that  nothing  can 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  his  own  time  and  at- 
tention in  his  children's  education,  and  is  assured 
that,  should  these  be  wanting,  he  will  certainly 


repent  of  this  neglect  in  the  bitterness  of  sonoi, 
and  never  be  comforted.  But,  in  case  a  weahkr 
narent  should  not  have  sufficient  time,  he  k 
diiected  in  the  choice  of  a  ^vemor  or  tutor,  to 
one  who  should  be  the  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  of  youns  £mile  from  his  tenderest  vean 
to  the  time  of  his  marriage.  Why  this  shadovj, 
unreal  personage  should  be  set  fortii,  as  tniQes 
only  source  of  instruction  rather  than  his  pu^ 
ents — why  the  exceptional  case,  rather  than  tlie 
ceneral  one.  should  oe  so  fully  worked  oat,  eta 
beexolained  only  by  the  fact  that  Rouffleaun^ 
lectea  so  notably  his  own  parental  respond 
ities. — From  his  second  to  his  twelfth  year,  tmile 
is  to  live  a  life  of  healthy  objectivity.  Tlwt 
are  to  be  no  books,  no  moral  diacussionB.  He  ii 
not  to  be  lectured  or  reasoned  into  suluiiisEbi, 
but  must  learfi  to  bow  to  a  law  of  necessity:  bii 
tutor  must  be  firm  with  liim.  Punishment,  ak, 
that  it  may  not  seem  arbitrary,  is  to  be  sodi 
only  as  naturally  sprinss  from  his  actions  then- 
selves.  This  period,  ^erefore,  is  to  be  ODed 
physical  development  mainly,  only  such  mool 
notions  being  communicated  aa  relate  to  tk 
pupil's  actual  state.  If  we  wish  tosae&uikifl 
an  English  dress,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  Uui; 
Clinton,  in  Henry  Brooke's  Fool  qf^  Quality 
(1st  ed.,  1766;  last  edition  by  ChariesKio^ 
ley),  or  to  Hany  Sandford,  in  Saiidford  mi 
MerioH  (1st  ed.,  1783). 

From  the  age  of  12  to  that  of  15,  the  wj&sl 
of  utility  plays  an  important  part  in  £imki 
education.    He  is  happy  who  keeps  a  dint  pro- 

S)rtion  between  his  desires  ana  his  po¥m. 
esires  may  be  for  things  necessary  or  masosr 
sary.  £mile  must,  therefore,  be  fuxmstomed  to 
limit  his  desires  to  real  needs;  and  his  edocatioi 
must  be  such  as  will  fit  him,  out  of  his  own  re- 
sources, to  satisfy  these  needs.  He  must  now  lean 
geography,  physics,  and  chemistry,  but  only  » 
far  as  he  can  be  brought  to  see  tbeir  utOity,afii 
therefore,  to  feel  an  interest  in  what  he  isdotog. 
He  is  to  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  that  he  n^ 
learn  to  prefer  the  useful  to  the  omainentiL  H( 
must  even  learn  a  trade,  such  a  one  as  Cnaoi 
found  of  most  service  on  his  desert  island  (name^. 
that  of  a  carpenter). — In  the  fourth  book^fkm 
learns  to  know  his  fellows,  from  whose  conUny- 
natinff  influence  he  has  hitherto  been  most  cue- 
fully  kept.  As  a  preparative  to  entering  icto 
society,  he  reads  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  stndia 
history.  Now,  also,  when  he  is  between  15  and 
20  years  of  age,  does  he,  for  the  first  time,  hear  of 
Ood,  and  receive  religious  instruction.  It  is  here 
that  the  well-known  profession  of  faith  of  the 
Savoyard  vicar  is  inserted.  In  connection  wHk 
Smile's  marriage,  in  the  fifth  book,  Housseau  :kak 
with  the  education  of  woman.  His  view  is  hricfiy 
this:  that  as  woman  exists  only  for  man,htf 
education  must  be  entirely  relative  to  him.— 
The  groundwork  of  £mile  is  to  be  found  is 
Ijocke;  but  Rousseau  treated  the  subject  viti 
such  interest  as  to  provide  a  powerful  stimnhB 
for  the  educational  workers  of  his  time.  His  i^ 
fluence  is  distinctly  seen  in  Basedow,  Pestaloai 
and  Richter,  in  Germany;  and  in  Richard  Edge- 
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worth  and  Thomas  Day,  in  Englaiid. — Mr.  Morley 
writes  forcibly  of  two  great  deficiencies  in  £mile's 
education:  Rousseau,  who  was  himself  not  strong 
on  the  intellectual  side,  as  compared  with  the 
emotional,  has  not  in  his  scheme  made  any  ade- 
quate proyision  for  thorough  intellectual  disci- 
pline;  and,  by  keeping  £mile  in  seclusion  imtjl 
he  is  on  the  vei^  of  manhood,  he  has  made  it 
impossible  for  **a  passion  for  justice"  to  develop 
itself.  The  merit  of  £mile,  indeed,  does  not  lie 
in  its  being  a  body  of  incontestable  doctrine  on 
education,  but  rather  in  its  method,  and  in  its 
sympathetic  observation  of  children's  ways  from 
their  earliest  years.  An^  one  who,  like  Thomas 
Day,  should  follow  the  directions  in  £mile,  could 
not  but  be  involved  in  ludicrous  results  (as  may  be 
seen  very  notably  by  referring  to  the  life  of  Day's 
friend,  Edgeworth);  whilst  William  Oobbett,  an- 
other reader  of  Rousseau,  but  one  who  mixed  some 
common  sense  with  what  he  read,  has  left  us.  in 
his  Advice,  a  picture  of  family  life  and  home  edu- 
cation which  IS  truly  charming.  *'Not  Rousseau's 
individual  rules",  says  Richter,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Levana,  "many  of  which  may  be  erroneous 
without  injury  to  the  whole,  but  the  spirit  of 
education  which  fills  and  animates  the  work,  has 
shaken  to  their  foundations  and  purified  all  the 
school  rooms,  and  even  the  nurseries  in  Euro|>e. 
In  no  previous  work  on  education,  was  the  ideal 
ao  richiv  and  beautifully  combined  wiUi  actual 
observation  as  in  his." — M.  Alohonse  Esquiros 
in  his  half-story,  half-essay,  entitled  L'£mtle  du 
dix-neuvthme  Siede  (Paris,  1870),  has  followed 
in  Rousseau's  track,  and  cousidei^ed  from  a  pres- 
ent-day point  of  view  the  various  problems  in 
education  from  infancy  onwards. — See  Rousseau's 
Jdmils,  particularly  bks.  i.,  ii.,  ui.;  Morlby's  Life 
of  Rousseau,  especially  ch.  xiii. ;  Jules  Paroz, 
Histoire  UniverseUe  de  la  Pedagogic  (Paris, 
1869) ;  Quick,  Educational  Reformers;  Girardin, 
Rousseau,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Ouvrages  (Paris  1875). 

KTJSSIA,  an  empire  in  eastern  Europe  and 
northern  and  central  Asia,  having  an  area  of 
8,563,421  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  86,486,000. 
The  area  of  the  Russian  empire  is  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  British  empire;  while  its  con- 
tinuous territory  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
its  population  belong  to  the  Greek  Church  ;  but, 
in  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  Catholic 
religion  prevails ;  and,  in  Finland  and  the  Baltic 
pruvinces,  the  Lutheran  Church  is  predominant. 
Mohammedanism  is  still  the  ruling  religion  in 
the  new  possessions  iu  central  Asia,  its  adher- 
ents numbenng.  in  the  entire  empire,  more  than 
7,000,000.  The  vast  majority  of  the  population 
of  Russia  belong  to  the  Slavic  race,  the  chief 
representatives  of  which  are  the  Russians,  com- 
prising about  52,000,000.  Of  the  other  Slavic 
tribes,  the  Poles,  numbering  about  5,000,000,  are 
the  most  numerous. 

Educational  History.  —  Until  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  no  schools  appear  to  have 
existed  in  Russia,  except  in  a  few  convents. 
Ivan  III.  called  foreign  artists  and  scientists  into 
the  country;    but  no  progress  of  importance 


could  be  made  in  education,  because  of  the  con- 
tinual wars  both  foreign  and  intestine.  Ivan  lY. 
established  schools  in  the  cities,  and,  in  1564, 
foimded  the  first  Russian  printing-office  in  Mos- 
cow. In  1 588,  the  patriarch  Jeremiah  established 
a  school  in  Kief,  for  instruction  in  reading  and 
in  the.  service  of  the  church,  which  was  gradually 
enlai^ged  into  the  first  theological  academy. 
With  the  accession  of  Peter  ^e  Great,  a  new 
era  began  for  education.  He  forbade  any  noble- 
man to  marry  who  did  not  possess  a  knowledoe 
of  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  established,  in  all  the  cities,  arith- 
meHc  schools,  which  imparted  instiniction  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of 
geometry.  Their  original  object  was  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  service  of  the  state;  and 
hence  they  were  almost  exclusively  attended  by 
children  of  government  officers,  who,  upon  leav- 
ing, were  required  to  give  the  teacher  one  ruble. 
In  1719,  artihfneUc  schools  for  children  of  all 
classes  were  opened,  and  also  schools  for  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  priesthood.  Peter  the 
Great  also  founded  an  academy  of  sciences,  in 
connection  with  a  gymnasium  and  a  university. 
Under  his  successor,  Catharine  I.,  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  was  opened  in  Moscow,  in  1755.  The 
empress  Anna  allowed  no  private  soldier  or  non- 
commissioned officer  to  be  promoted  who  could 
not  read,  and  the  empress  Elizabeth  imposed  fines 
on  parents  who  allowed  their  children  to  grow  up 
without  any  education.  Catharine  II.  proposed 
to  organize  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  country,  according  to  a  tmiform  plan ; 
but,  after  experimenting  for  twenty  years,  she 
found  that  nothing  of  importance  had  been  ac- 
complished. She  then  determined  to  establish 
schools  like  the  Austrian  model  schools;  and, 
at  her  request,  the  Austrian  government  sent 
Von  Jankowicz,  the  director  of  the  Illyrian 
normal  schools,  to  Russia.  A  commission  of 
three  was  appointed  to  govern  the  schools  estab- 
lished, whicn  were  to  be  of  three  kinds :  higher 
schools,  in  the  capitals  of  ^vemments ;  inter- 
mediate schools,  m  the  capitals  of  circles ;  and 
elementary  schools,  in  small  towns  and  villages. 
In  every  eovemment,  a  school  board  was  to  be 
appointed,  while  the  sdhools  of  the  circles  were 
to  oe  governed  by  a  director.  A  teachers'  semi- 
nary was  established  in  St.  Petersburg ;  and,  in 
the  university  of  Moscow  and  the  three  theolog- 
ical academies,  a  three  years'  course  was  pre- 
scribed to  prepare  pupils  for  the  seminary.  The 
emperor  Paul  took  an  interest  only  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  higher  schools.  Alexander  II.,  m 
1862,  established  the  ministry  of  "  popular  en- 
lightenment." In  1874,  a  new  school  law  was  pro- 
mulgated, which  is  in  force  at  the  present  time. 
The  necessity  for  a  compulsory  attendance  law 
has,  in  recent  years,  been  considerably  discussed. 
In  order  to  make  a  beginning,  it  was  resolved, 
in  1875,  to  establish  in  St.  retereburg  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
12  years.  According  to  the  calculation  of  themin- 
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igtry,  it  will  be  neoesBaiy,  to  this  end,  to  estab- 
lish 157  primary  schools,  in  addition  to  those 
existing  at  present.  These  schools  will  be  ^v- 
emed  by  a  school  board  of  six  members,  besides 
the  chief  officer  of  the  city  government,  who  is 
to  preside.  For  the  absence  of  children,  unless 
excused,  parents  are  to  be  fined ;  and,  when  the 
offense  is  repeated,  are  to  be  imprisoned.  One  of 
the  principal  troubles  under  which  the  Russian 
schools  are  laboring  at  present,  is  the  absence  of 
imity  in  their  government,  every  ministry  having 
a  number  of  special  schools  unaer  its  control. 

Primary  Jnstrudion. — According  to  the  new 
school  law  of  1874,  the  elementary  schools  com- 
prise (1)  the  primary  schools,  under  the  direction 
of  the  cler^ ;  (2)  the  primary  schools,  under 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  both  public 
and  private ;  (3)  the  elementary  schools,  under 
other  ministries,  which  are  supported  by  the 
communes ;  and  (4)  Sunday-schools,  llie  course 
of  instruction  comprises  reading,  writing,  the 
four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  cate- 
chism, Bible  history,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
singing.  The  language  u«ed  in  giving  inrtruc- 
tion  must  be  the  Russian.  Rehgious  mstruction 
is  confided  to  the  clergy ;  while,  otherwise,  the 
superintendence  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobility.  The  ecdesutstical  schools  consist  of 
four  annual  counes,  imparting  fiee  elementary 
instruction  to  the  children  of  priests,  but  are  open 
to  other  children  for  a  small  fee.  The  subjects 
of  instruction  are  religion,  the  Russian  ana  old 
Slavic  languages,  I^tin  and  Greek,  geography, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  and  church  history.  Private 
schools  may  be  established,  with  the  consent  of 
the  director  of  the  circle,  either  as  day  schools  or 
boarding  schools.  This  class  of  schools  also  com- 
prises the  schools  of  aU  other  denominations.  All 
private  schools  are  divided  into  three  kinds,  hav- 
ing respectively  the  rank  of  a  gymnasium,  of  a 
district-school,  and  of  elementary  schools.  The 
numerous  Jewish  population  of  the  western  and 
southern  governments,  for  a  long  time,  possessed 
a  complete  system  of  private  and  public  institu- 
tions, which  were,  up  to  1864,  left  strictly  to 
themselves.  In  that  year,  they  were  placed  un- 
der the  general  school  council,  and  were  divided 
into  three  classes :  elementary  schools,  intermedi- 
ate schools,  and  schools  for  rabbis.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  exertions  of  the  government, 
these  schools  are  decidedly  unpopular  with  the 
Jews.  Quite  recently  a  desire  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  schools  has  been  evinced  by 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people,  lliese 
schools  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  now  comprise 
independent  industrial  schoms,  industrial  schools 
in  connection  with  district  and  communal  schools, 
and  industrial  schools  in  connection  with  char- 
itable institutions.  In  the  Polish  provinces,  the 
Sunday-schools  are  also  industrial  schools.  The 
first  Sunday-schools  were  opened  in  Kief,  in  1859, 
by  students  who  desired  to  instnict  the  laborers 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Shortly  after  this, 
similar  schools  were  opened  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  spread  rapidly;  so  that,  in  1862,  there  were 
already  300  schools,  with  about  20,000  pupils. 


j  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  exist  long;  for,  il  ood- 
sequence  of  disturbances  in  two  of  these  sehodi 
in  St.  Petersburg,  the  government  ordered  tbst 
all  should  be  clo^.  with  the  ezoeptioii  of  thoie 
in  the  school-district  of  Dorpat. — The  achook  m 
the  circles  must  be  regarded  as  an  intermediate 
link  between  the  elementary  schools  and  tk 
g^rmnaua.   llie  law  of  1 828  provided  that  a  ^ 
trict  school  should  be  established  in  the  capital 
of  every  circle  for  the  children  of  the  merchsBts. 
the  trades-people,  and  other  inhabitants  erf  tk 
dtiee.    llie  course  of  study  comnriseB  three  lo- 
nual  classes;  and  the  studies  taugnt  are  rdigka. 
the    Russian    language,    arithmetic,   geometiT, 
geography,  and  Russian  and  general  histoiy.  Ii 
some  of    these   schools,  Latm,  and   in  othen 
French,  is  tausht.    lliese  schools  have  consiikr- 
ably  decreased  in  number,  owing  to  the  i&ct 
that  some  have  been  changed  into  prc^jrmnasL 
and  others  into  city  schook.     1  he  educatioo  of 
teachers  for  primary  schools  is  provided  i(s  is 
various  ways.    Special  teachers'  seminanes  and 
teachers'  institutes,  have  recently   been  eEt^ 
lished.    The  oldest  seminary  is  that  of  Dorpat 
founded  in  1828.     Since  then,  a  number  of  ses- 
inaries  have  been  established,  partly  by  the  gor- 
eniment,  partly  bv  provinces  and  private  eo£iv- 
menta.    Teachers    institutes  have   been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  city  schook.  tk 
students  in  the  highest  classes  beins  trained  % 
instruct,  under  the  supervision  of  their  teadia^ 
The  normal  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  these 
institutes  is  75,  of  whom  60  are  completely  np- 
ported  at  the  expense  of  the  ministiy  of  pnl& 
worship;  and  the  remaining  15,  by  funds  inm 
private  persons,  the  government,  the  city,  or  ol^bst 
sources.    The  students,  in  return,  are  obhgei 
to  serve  six  years  in  a  city  school,  wh^eriff 
the  government  may  send  them.  Beeidea,  speda) 
courses  of  instruction  for  the  training  of  school- 
teachers have  been  established  in   oonnectka 
with  a  number  of  circle  schools,  gymnasia,  aod 
other  institutions.     For  the  education  of  tes^ 
ers  for  the  Mohammedan  schools  in  the  East,  sod 
in  the  Crimea,  there  are  special  schools  in  Kaaa 
and  Simpheropol.  In  1874,  there  were  4  21  distzki 
schools,  with  30,616  scholars,  and  22,G53popQhr 
schools,  with  933,900  scholars  (748,866  boys  sud 
185,034  girls).    Included  in  this  number  are  tk 
church  schools,  the  village  schools  of  the  Bahic 
provinces,  and  the  industrial  schools,  i.  i*^  afl  the 
schools  under  the  minister  of  public  instnMlios- 
There  were,  also,  in  that  year,  54  teachers*  seei- 
naries  and  institutes,  with  25,552  students.    Tk 
number  of  private  schools,  of  all  three  grades.  iK3it 
belonging  to  any  church,  in  1869,  was  886,  wid 
31,500  children;  and  the  number  of  denomiBi- 
tional  primary  and  district  schools  not  beioif' 
ing  to  the  Greek  Church,  was  121,  with  24,291 
pupils.    The  number  of  ecclesiasdcal  sdiools  ler 
the  children  of  the  cleigy,  in  1868,  was  187,  witfe 
25,000  pupils.      The  number  of  ecdesiastka! 
elementary  schools,  in  1868,  was  16,287.  witk 
390,049  pupils,  of  whom  335,130  were  boys,  u^ 
54,919  girls.  The  statistics  of  the  Jewish  acho^ 
for  Jan.,  1.,  1869,  show  the  foUovring :  Theie  an 
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2  sdiools  for  rabbis  and  Jewish  scbool-^^achers  in 
Wilna  and  Schitomir,  5  schools  of  the  second 
class,  similar  to  the  district  schools,  with  220 

Supils ;  96  schools  of  ihe  first  class,  in  which  the 
ewish  religion,  Russian  and  Hebrew,  and  arith- 
metic and  penmanship,  are  taught;  51  reading  and 
writing  schools,  in  the  school-districts  of  Wilna 
and  Warsaw,  with  1,982  pupils;  2  female  schools, 
with  260  pupils,  and  a  nimiber  of  female  read- 
ing and  writing  schools.  Besides  these  schools, 
under  the  control  of  the  government,  there  arc 
a  number  of  private  schools,  with  about  26,500 
pupils.  In  1870,  there  were  about  50  industrial 
schools,  with  about  3,000  pupils,  and,  in  1874, 
115  Sunday-schools,  with  8,565  male  pupils  and 
22  female  pupils.  The  following  table  gives  the 
ratio  of  ihe  number  of  schools,  and  of  me  num- 
ber of  pupils,  to  the  total  population,  in  each  of 
the  nine  school-districts  into  which  Russia  is 
divided: 


School-districts 


Dorpat 

Warsaw 

St  Petersbarg. 

Odessa. 

wana 

Kharkof 

Kasan 

Kief. 

Moscow 


Ratio  of 
schoob  to  total|pupils 
population 


1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


939 
2,248 
2,339 
3,814 
3,169 
4,364 
4,076 
3.708 
5,845 


Ratio  of 
to  total 
population 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


18 

34 

72 

81 

85 

90 

100 

144 

173 


Secondary  Ifistrudion, — In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  there  were,  in  the  vmole 
empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baltic  and 
PoUsh  provinces,  only  3  gymnasia.  Catharine  II., 
in  1776,  established  in  the  capitals  of  thegovem- 
meuts  people's  high  schools,  and  in  the  other 
cities  lower  people's  schools,  the  former  to  con- 
sist of  four  the  latter  of  two  classes.  In  1804, 
Alexander  I.  ordered  that  every  capital  of  a 
government  should  have  at  least  one  gymnasium. 
The  change  of  the  people's  high  ^ools  into 
gymnasia  extended  over  twen^  years;  and  fi- 
nally, in  1825,  56  gymnasia,  with  9,682  pupils, 
were  established,  making  an  average  of  132 
pnpils  to  each  gymnasium.  The  high^  average, 
448,  was  in  the  Wilna  school-district ;  and  uie 
lowest,  69,  in  Kasan.  In  1828,  a  reform  was  in- 
troduced. The  ffymnasia  comprised  seven  an- 
nual classes,  which  had  for  their  basis  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages.  Latin  was  taught  in 
all  eymnasia,  and  in  all  classes;  while  Greek, 
whidi  was  not  obligatory,  was  gradually  intro- 
duced. In  1849,  a  new  change  was  introduced, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  the  instruction  in 
closer  connection  with  practical  life.  Instruction 
was  either  general,  in  three  lower  classes,  or 
special,  in  the  other  classes.  In  consequence  of 
these  changes,  the  gymnasia  were  divided  into 
three  groups:  36  gymnasia,  in  which  natural 
sciences  and  law  were  taught;  29,  in  which  law 
only  was  taught;  and  12,  in  which  Greek  was  re- 
tained. In  1864,  an  imperial  decree  classed  all 
symnasia  as  classical  or  real  gymnasia.  In  the 
former,  the  classical  languages,  in  the  latter, 


matbematics  and  ihe  natural  sdenoes,  were  the 
principal  studies.  In  1872,  the  real  gymnasia  were 
changed  into  real  schools,  of  from  two  to  six 
classes,  in  which  the  ancient  languages  were 
entirely  abolished.  The  progymnasia,  of  four 
classes,  correspond  to  the  four  lower  classes  of 
the  gymnasium. — Very  little  was  done  for  female 
education  in  Russia  previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  centurv.  In  1764,  the  first  institute  for 
young  ladies  of  the  nobility  was  opened  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Since  that  time,  the  number  of  these 
institutes,  which  are  open  only  for  the  nobility, 
has  considerably  increased.  The  empress  Mana 
Feodorowna  took  particular  interest  in  these 
schools.  As  thev  pursued  a  particular  object,  how- 
ever, and  as  they  thus  b^;ame  separated  from 
the  general  school  system,  they  have  always  been 
under  the  particular  charge  of  the  reigning  em- 
press, and  are  known  as  uie  schools  of  the  em- 
press Maria.  But  not  until  the  be^nin^  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II.,  did  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  establish  female  schools  for  secondary 
instruction.  These  schools  were  of  two  grades, — 
schools  of  the  first  grade,  corresponding  to  the 
gymnasia;  and  those  of  the  second  graide,  cor- 
respondii^  to  the  district  schools.  Bj  a  law  of 
1870,  the  schools  of  the  first  erade  were  changed 
into  gymnasia,  and  those  of  the  second  grade  in- 
to progymnasia.  In  some  of  the  former,  a  special 
course,  of  one  year,  was  instituted  for  those  pupils 
who  wished  to  become  governesses  or  teachers. 
The  course  of  study  compiises  religion,  the  Rus- 
sian language  and  literature,  French  or  (lerman, 
history,  geography,  natural  history,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  the  elements  of  pedagogy,  drawing,  and 
penmanship.  English  is  taught  for  an  extra  fee 
of  5  rubles  per  year.  This  law,  however,  is  only 
for  ihe  pxireiy  Russian  provinces.  In  the  Porpat 
school-district,  there  are  female  schools  witn  a 
higher  and  lower  course,  in  which  instruction  is 
given  by  means  of  the  German  language.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  the  female  gymnasium  in 
Riga.  During  the  last  decade,  female  gymnasia 
have  also  been  established,  in  which  girls  of  all 
ranks  are  admitted.  In  1874,  the  number  of 
gymnasia  was  123,  with  36,268  pupils;  of  pro- 
g3rmnasia,  44,  with  5,454  pupils;  and  of  real 
schools,  30,  witb  4,275  pupils.  In  1874,  there 
were  195  female  gymnasia  and  progymnasia, 
witb  23,854  pupils,  and  28  female  institutes  with 
5,453  pupils.  The  nmnber  of  gymnasia  belong- 
ing to  the  schools  of  the  empress,  in  1870,  was 
57,  with  about  10,000  pupils.  There  were,  also, 
in  1869,  six  gjrmnasia,  with  1,617  male  and  844 
female  pupils,  belonging  to  other  churches  than 
the  Greek  church. 

Superior  Instruction, — ^The  first  effort  to 
provide  superior  instruction  in  Russia  was 
made  by  Peter  the  Great,  who,  in  1723,  decreed 
the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  sciences  and 
a  university,  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  academy 
was  not  opened  until  1726,  the  year  after  the 
emperor's  death;  while  the  university  only  ex- 
isted in  name,  as  there  were  no  students  for  it. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1 755  that  the  first  Rus- 
sian university  was  established  at  Moscow,  by 
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the  empresB  Elizabeth.  It  consisted  of  three 
faculties,  and  was  entirely  modeled  after  the 
German  universities.  Under  Catharine  II.,  after 
the  division  of  Poland,  the  Wilna  Atiademy  was 
added  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning;  and, 
in  1803,  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  university. 
In  1802,  the  Dorpat  University,  founded  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632,  was  entirely  re- 
oivantzed;  and,  in  1804,  the  universities  of 
Kharkof  and  Kaaan  were  founded.  On  account 
of  the  poor  condition  of  the  schools  for  secondary 
instruction  at  that  time,  the  number  of  students 
and  of  good  professors,  was  at  first  very  small; 
and  more  than  one-half  of  the  latter  were  for- 
eigners. The  native  professors  were  educated  in 
the  principal  pedagogical  institute,  which  was 
founded  at  St.  Petersbuig,  in  1804.  This  insti- 
tute did  not  have  a  long  existence;  for,  in  1819, 
it  was  changed  into  the  U  niversity  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  1832,  on  account  of  political  disturb- 
ances, the  Wilna  University  was  closed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  medical  faculty,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  as  the  Medioo-Surpcal  Academy. 
In  its  place,  the  St.  Vladimir  University  of  Kief 
was  formed  from  the  lyoeum,  which  shortly  be- 
fore had  been  transferred  to  that  place  from 
Kremeneta  In  1835,  a  new  university  law  was 
passed,  which  withdrew  from  the  universities  the 
superintendence  of  the  other  schools,  and  gave  to 
a  particular  inspector  the  discipline  of  tne  stu- 
dents. A  decree  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  in  1849, 
limited  the  number  of  students  in  each  univer- 
sity to  300;  but  this  decree  was  revoked  in  1856. 
In  1863,  a  new  general  law  for  the  imperial  uni- 
versities was  published,  intended  for  aU  except 
that  of  Dorpat,  which  continued  to  be  governed 
by  its  special  charter  of  1820.  In  accordance 
with  this  law,  in  1865,  the  Russian  university  of 
Odessa,  previously  a  Ivceum,  was  established ; 
and,  in  1869,  Warsaw  University,  previously  a 
high  school  According  to  the  new  law,  every 
university  must  be  composed  of  at  least  four 
faculties:  of  history  and  j>hilology,  of  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  oFlaw,  and  of 
medicine.  From  this  order,  however,  there  are 
many  deviations.  Thus  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg  has  no  medical  faculty;  but,  instead 
thereof,  a  facultv  of  oriental  languages.  In  the 
University  of  0(les8a,the  medical  faculty  has  not 
yet  been  opened;  in  that  of  Dorpat,  there  is,  in 
addition  to  the  four  mentioned  above,  a  faculty 
of  Protestant  theology.  A  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  the  university  must  be,  at  least,  17  years 
of  age,  and  must  possess  a  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation from  a  gymnasium.  The  entire  university 
course  comprises  5  years  in  the  medical  faculty, 
and  4  in  all  the  others. 

In  1804,  Alexander  I.  ordered  that  the  course 
of  instruction  of  some  of  the  gymnasia  should  be 
extended,  and  that  gymnasia  tor  the  higher  sci- 
ences should  be  established,  as  stepping-stones 
from  the  gymnasia  to  the  universities.  In  a  short 
time,  four  such  institutes  were  founded,  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  private  persons:  (I)  that  of 
Yaroslav,  in  1805,  which  was  changed  into  a 
lyceum  in  1833;  (2)  the  Volhynian  gymnasium, 


founded  at  Ejremenets,  in  1805,  changed  into  i 
lyceum  in  1820,  transferred  to  Kief  in  1832. ad 
subsequently  changed  into  a  universitj ;  (3)  t^ 
Lyceum  Richelieu,  founded  in  1817,  and  after- 
ward changed  into  a  university  ;  and  (4)  tk 
Gymnasium  for  Higher  Leamine,  founded  a 
Nezheen,  in  1820,  which  receivea  the  name  d 
lyceum  in  1832.  The  lyoeums  under  the  minker 
of  public  instruction  have  three  clftwuca,  each  far 
one  vear ;  a  Ivoeum  belonging  to  the  Scfaook  a 
the  Empress  Maria  has  four  claasen,  of  (me  ud 
one  half  vears  each ;  while  the  Lyoeum  of  tk 
Grand-duke  Nikolai,  in  Moscow,  has  an  egk 
years'  course. 

The  following  table  presents  the  statiiticB  d 
the  universities  for  1875 : 


Universities 


St  Petersborg. 

Moscow 

Kharkof 

Kasao 

Kief 

Odessa 

Dorpat 

Warsaw 


Instructors 


86 

U« 

97 

1,473 

66 

41S 

69 

523 

71 

8S9 

42 

31€ 

63 

794 

75 

830 

Stodects 


Total, 


I 


569 
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Of  the  total  number  of  students,  36  p9  oest 
study  law;  31  per  cent,  medicine;  14  per  oest  it- 
tend  the  couree  of  mathematics  and  natursl  pM- 
losophy ;  9  per  cent  are  free  hearers,  but  oofjr  ^ 
per  cent  attend  the  historical  and  phikdogieil 
faculty.  The  remaining  2  per  cent  are  made  v^ 
of  the  theolo^cal  students  in  Dorpat  and  tk 
students  of  oriental  languages  in  St.  Petersbaii:. 
The  number  of  lyoeums,  in  1874,  aooording  ts 
the  Russian  Annals^  was  5,  with  about  6(i 
students. 

Special  Instruction,  — The  special  schools  be 
lon^  to  different  ministries.  The  foUowii^  si- 
tistics  are  for  Jan.  1.,  1874.  There  are  4  h%k7 
theological  schools,  with  178  nrofesBors  and  44£ 
students;  51  intermediate  ttieolo|i^cal  sdiook 
with  789  professors  and  13,103  students ;  aad 
187  lower  theological  schools,  with  1,375  profc» 
ors  and  26,671  students ;  7  higher,  25  intcrae 
diate,  and  31  lower  military  sdioob,  with  1.41f 
6330,  and  6,863  students,  respectively ;  7  asnl 
schools,  with  1,109 students;  3  higher  and  U 
lower  agricultural  schools,  with  293  and  1«625 
students,  respectively;  6  higher  technical  achoaiL 
with  2,666  students,  12  lower  technical  achook 
5  schools  of  art  and  drawing,  3  schools  of  mak 
and  the  drama,  4  business  colleges,  1  law  ackx^ 
with  320  students,  and  3  schools  of  philolagy. 

Cattoaaia. — The  schools  of  Finland  (a.  v.)  sod 
of  the  Caucasus  are  the  only  sdiook  in  Uie  whfk 
empire  that  are  not  subject  to  the  Russian  govcn- 
ment,  but  to  their  own  sdiool  authorities.  Obi* 
casia  forms  one  school-district,  the  inqjector  d 
which  is  responsible  to  the  ^rerDor  only,  h 
1862,  there  were,  in  Caucasia,  4gymiiasa.  ^ 
district  schools,  1  progymnasium,  18  elementafT 
schools,  31  private  sdiools,and  13  schools  beloa^ 
ingto  the  chorch,  making  a  total  of  87 


RUTGERS  COLLEGE 

with  7,362  pupils. —  See  Schmid,  Pddagogische 
Encydopddie  \  Rolpu8  and  Pfistbr,  Keal-En- 
cydopddie  des  Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichtswe- 
sens  ;  Lbnoenfeldt,  Russland  im  neumekrUen 
Jahrhundei't ;  Report  (f  the  U.  S,  Commissioner 
of  Education^  1874  ;  Chronik  des  VoUcsschul- 
toesens,  1875. 

BXTTOEBS  COLLEOB,  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  under  the  control  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  was  founded  in  1 770.  It  is  supported 
by  tuition  fees  and  an  endowment  ot  about 
9400,000;  the  value  of  its  buildings,  grounds,  and 
apparatus  amounts  to  about  the  same  sum.  Its 
cabinets  and  apparatus  are  extensive ;  the  libra* 
ries  contain  about  9,500  volumes.  There  are 
two  departments :  the  classical  or  college  proper, 
and  the  scientific  (state  college  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  endow^  with  the  con- 
gressional land  grant).  The  latter  department  has 
three  courses :  civil  engineering  and  mechanics, 
chemistry  and  agriculture,  and  a  special  course  in 
chemistry.  There  is  an  extensive  model  farm. 
The  tuition  fee  in  both  departments  is  $75  per 
annum.  There  are  a  number  of  beneficiary  funds 
for  the  aid  of  students  intended  for  the  mmistry; 
and  40  students,  resident  in  the  state,  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  scientific  department  without 
charge.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  13  professors 
and  188  students  (131  claHsical  and  57  scientific). 
The  Rev.  Wm.  Heniy  CampbeU,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
is  (1876)  the  president. 

BUTHERFOBD  COLLEGB,  at  Happy 
Home,  Burke  Co.,  N.  C,  was  commenced  by 
its  present  and  only  president,  the  Rev.  R.  L. 
Abemethy,  A.  M.,  in  1854,  and  was  chartered  as 
Rutherford  Academy  in  1858.  In  1861,  under 
the  title  of  the  Rutherford  Seminaxy ,  it  was  given 
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the  right  to  confer  degrees ;  and,  in  1870,  it  was 
made  a  college.  It  is  a  collie  for  young  men, 
with  a  ladies'  department.  Each  sex  has  its  own 
curriculum ;  but  the  females  recite  witb  the  males 
in  all  those  classes  in  which  the  courses  of  study 
are  the  same.  The  college  is  composed  of  six 
regular  schools :  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  En- 
glish literature  and  rhetoric,  natural  science,  and 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  The  libraries  con- 
tain about  3,500  volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition 
ranges  from  $1  to  85  a  month.  The  children 
of  ministers  of  all  denominations  of  Christians, 
as  well  as  all  indigent  orphans,  are  instructed 
free  of  tuition  chaiiKi^.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were 
19  instructors  and  319  students  (229  males  and 
90  females),  mostly  of  the  preparatory  grade. 

BYBBSON,  AdolphTis  Bgerton,  a  noted 
Canadian  clergyman  and  educator,  bom  at 
Charlotteville,  near  Victoria,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  March  24.,  1803.  He  at  nrat  taught 
school,  but  in  1825  entered  the  Wesleyan  min- 
istry, and,  in  1829,  assumed  the  editordtiip  of  the 
Christian  Gruardian,  a  Methodist  journal,  estab- 
lished by  himself.  In  1842,  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  Victoria  College,  Coboui]g,  C.  W., 
and  two  ^ears  afterward,  chief  superintendent 
of  education  for  Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario, 
which  position  he  stul  occupies.  Mr.  Ryerson's 
services  as  a  superintendent  have  been  quite  dis- 
tinguished. The  public-school  i^rstem  which  is 
under  his  supervision  was  organized  upon  a  plan 
arranged  by  nim,  in  1849;  and  his  school  reports 
have  uniformly  presented  very  valuable  material. 
He  has  also  published  a  history  of  Canada,  and 
has  written  a  history  of  the  British  United  Empire 
LomlistSt  who  emigrated  from  the  United  States 
to  British  America  in  1783. 


SAINT  ATJGTJSTINB,  Missionary  Ool- 
lege  of,  at  Benicia,  Cal.,  an  Episcopal  institu- 
tion, was  founded  in  1867,  and  incorporated 
in  1868.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  for 
eight  forms  or  classes,  in  three  departments ; 
namelv,  primary,  grammar  school,  and  collegiate 
(in  whicn  ancient  and  modem  languages  are 
optional).  The  students  are  under  military  dis- 
cif^ne,  and  instruction  is  given  in  infantry,  caval- 
ry, and  artillery  tactics.  The  regular  chai^  for 
board,  tuition,  etc.,  is  from  $350  to  $370  per 
annum.  In  1875,  tiiere  were  12  instructors,  and 
89  students.  The  Rt.  Rev.  J.  H.  D.  WingfieU, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  rector. 

SAINT  BBNBDICT'S  COLLBGB,  at 
Atchison,  Kan.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Benedictine 
Fathers,  was  founded  in  1859,  and  chartered  in 
1868.  It  has  a  preparatory,  a  commercial,  and  a 
classical  department.  The  regular  charge  for  tui- 
tion, board,  etc.,  is  $90  per  session  of  five  months; 
for  tuition  alone,  $25.  The  library  contains  2,000 
volumes.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were  6  instructors 
and  79  students.  The  Very  Rev.  Oswald  Moos- 
moeller,  0.  S.  B.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 


SAINT  CHABLBS  COLLBGB,  at  Gnmd 
Coteau,  La.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  under 
the  direction  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
was  foimded  in  1836,  and  incorporated  in  1852. 
The  course  of  instruction  embraces  Latin,  Greek, 
Enelish,  French,  poetry,  rhetoric,  history,  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  natural  and  mental  philos- 
opny,  with  the  addition  of  the  usual  commercial 
branches.  It  had  the  highest  number  of  stu- 
dents in  1861,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war.  Recently  the  numbers  have  de- 
clined, owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
country.  The  libraries  contain  5,500  volumes. 
The  regular  charge  for  board,  tuition,  etc.,  is 
$250  a  year.  In  1876,  the  number  of  students 
was  35.  The  Rev.  R.  OUivier ,  S.  J.,  is  (1876)  the 
president. 

SAINT  OHABLBS'S  COLLBGB,  near 
Ellicott  City,  Md.,  imder  Roman  Catholic  control, 
was  chartered  in  1830,  and  organized  in  1848.  It 
was  founded  by  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
and  forms  the  petit  s4minaire  and  classical  de- 
partment of  St.  Mary's  University  and  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Baltimore.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  a  full  nUawf^l  one,  xe- 
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quiring  a  period  of  6  years  for  those  who 
complete  it,  and  embracing  all  the  branches 
preparatory  to  the  higher  ecclesiastical  studies; 
such  as  Latin,  English,  Greek,  French,  German, 
belles-leUres,  mathematics,  sacred  and  profane 
history,  Christian  doctrine,  plain  chant,  and 
church  ceremonies.  The  libraries  contain  4,500 
volumes.  The  charge  for  tuition,  board,  etc,  is 
890  per  half  session  of  five  months.  In  1875—6, 
there  were  12  instructors  and  175  students.  The 
Rev.  S.  Ferte,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

SAUTT  FRANCIS  XAVIEB,  College  of, 
in  New  York  City,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution 
conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  was  founded  in  1847,  and  chartered  in 
1861.  It  is  supported  by  a  tuition  fee  of  ^60 
per  annum  from  each  student.  Its  library  con- 
tains 16,000  volumes.  It  has  a  postrgraduate 
course  of  one  year,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A. 
M.;  an  under-graduate  course  of  four  years,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  A.  B.;  a  grammar  course  of 
three  years,  preparatory  to  the  preceding;  a  com- 
mercial course  of  three  years;  and  a  preparatory 
or  elementary  course,  for  beginners,  in  1876 — 6, 
there  were  26  instructors  and  456  students.  The 
following  have  been  the  presidents  of  the  college: 
the  Rev.  John  Larkin,  the  Rev.  John  Ryan,  Uie 
Rev.  Michael  Driscol,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Durthaller, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Lopance.  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hudon.  the  present  mcumbent  (1876). 

SAINT  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE,  in  San 
Francisco,  (M.,  was  opened  in  1855,  and  char- 
tered in  1859.  It  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution, 
conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
The  course  of  studies  embraces  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  languages,  poetry,  rhetoric,  elocu- 
tion, history,  geography,  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
penmanship,  mauiematics,  chemistry,  and  ment^, 
moral,  and  natural  philosophy.  The  study  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages  is  optional.  There 
is  also  a  preparatorv  department.  The  regular 
tuition  fee  ranges  from  $3  to  $8  a  month.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  22  instructors  and  758  stu- 
dents. The  Rev.  A.  Masnata,  S.  J.,  is  (1876)  the 
president. 

SAINT  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE,  in  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  conducted 
by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  founded 
in  1870.  It  possesses  a  library  of  10,000  volumes; 
and  a  museum  containing  a  rare  and  valuable 
collection  of  minerals.  It  comprises  a  classical 
course  of  six  vears,  corresponding  to  the  prepar- 
atory and  collegiate  departments  of  most  col- 
leges, a  commercial  course  of  four  years,  embra- 
cing all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education; 
and  a  preparatory  or  elementary  course.  The 
cost  of  tuition  is  1^60  a  year.  In  1874 — 5,  there 
were  11  instructors  and  214  students.  The  pres- 
idents have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  A.  Damen, 
8.  J.,  1870—72 ;  the  Rev.  F.  Coosemans,  S.  J., 
1872 — 4;  and  the  Rev.  J.  De  Blieck,  S.  J.,  since 
1874. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  at  Fordham, 
New  York  City,  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  first  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  New 
YonL,  and  was  opened  in  1841.  It  was  chartered 


in  1846,  and  the  same  year  was  transferred  to^ 
Jesuits,  by  whom  it  has  since  been  conductei 
It  is  supported  by  the  students*  fees  for  boani 
and  tuition,  amounting  ordinarily  to  $300  per 
annum  ;  the  charge  to  day  scholars  is  $60  per 
annum.  The  colleoe  library  contains  20,000  voi- 
umes,  besides  which  the  students  have  tlie  use  d 
a  circulating  library  of  over  5,000  volumes.  Thtst 
are  valuable  chemical  and  phOoeophical  ap- 
paratus, and  a  geological  and  mineraWical  cala- 
net,  with  about  2,500  specimens.  The  coUege 
combines  the  ordinary  features  of  preparstGiy, 
grammar,  and  commercial  schools  with  those  of 
a  university.  There  are  also  several  8applelDat^ 
aiy  classes.  Students  are  received  at  any  age. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  21  instructors  and  178 
students.  The  presidents  have  been  as  foDows: 
the  Rev.  John  McCloskev*  now  Cardinal  Ardh 
bishop  of  NewTork;  ihe  Rev.  Ambroae  Manafaaa. 
D.D.;  the  Rev.  Roosevelt  Bayley,  now  Archb^bcf 
of  Baltimore ;  the  Rev.  James  Earlj,  A.  HL:  tk 
Rev.  Ai^.  J.  Thebaud,  S.  J. ;  the  Ber.  Jdm 
Larkin,  S.  J. ;  the  Rev.  Remigius  J.  TeDier^S.  J.; 
the  Rev.  Edward  Douoet,  S.  J.;  the  Bev.Williaa 
Moylan,  S.  J. ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Shea,  S.  J^  and 
the  Rev.  William  Gockeln,  S.  J.,  the  present  ist 
cumbent  (1876). 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGS  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  oondn^ 
by  the  Priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mis- 
sion, was  founded  in  1870.  It  has  a  full  clmwral, 
an  English,  and  a  commercial  course,  inchwiii^ 
French  and  German.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  $15  per 
quarter.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  instructco, 
and  145  students.  The  Rev.  P.  M.  O'Regaiu 
C.  M.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEaS,  at  Annap& 
Md.,  was  chartered  in  1784,  and  opened  in  f  78$. 
From  1861  to  1866,  it  was  closed  m  oonseqnesoe 
of  the  civil  war.  It  is  supported  aidefij  by  stale 
appropriations,  at  present  amounting  to  $25,0dd 
a  year,  in  return  for  which  150  students  (6  hca 
each  senatorial  district)  are  entitled  to  room  i^t 
and  tuition  free ;  and  50  of  these  (2  from  eaA 
senatorial  district)  are  entitled,  in  addition,  ta 
gratuitous  board.  These  latter  are  reqaiied  U 
teach  school  within  the  state  for  not  leas  thas 
two  years  after  leaving  college.  For  those  net 
holders  of  scholarships,  the  annual  chai^ge  ks 
tuition,  board,  etc,  is  $275;  for  tuition  akmeS^ 
in  the  preparatoiy,  and  $90  in  the  coUegak 
department.  The  library  contains  5,000  vohuneL 
The  coUegiate  department  embraces  an  undff- 
graduate  course  of  four  years,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B.;  a  post-graduate  course  of  tmi 
years,  leading  to  the  desree  of  A.  M.;  and  select 
courses.  In  1875 — 6,  uiere  were  11  instmcl<B& 
including  those  in  music  and  gymnasticB.  and 
121  students  (69  coUegiate  and  52  p«epsr 
atory),  of  whom,  including  the  50  who  recdr^ 
gratuitous  board,  about  two-thirds  were  is- 
structed  free.  The  number  of  alumni  was  481. 
The  principals  of  the  C/oU^  hav6  been  as  §iA- 
lows:  John  McDowell,  iX.  D.  (^«pointed  m 
1790); the  Rev.  Bethel  Judd,  D.  D.  (1807);  tie 
Rev.  Henry  Lyon  Davis,  D.  D.  (1820);  the  Rer. 
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William  Rafferty,  D.  D.  (1824);  the  Rev.  Hector 
Humphreys,  D.D.  (1831);  the  Rev.  Cleland  K. 
Nelson,  D.  D.  (1867);  Hemy  Barnard,  LL.  D. 
(1866);  James  C.  WelUng,  LL.  D.  (1867);  and 
James  M.  Garnett,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (1870). 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  4  miles  from 
St.  Joseph,  Stearns  Co.,  Minn.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution,  conducted  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers, 
wa»  founded  in  1857,  and  chartered  the  same 
year,  under  the  name  of  St.  John's  Seminary, 
but  it  is  better  known  as  St.  John's  Collie.  By 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  March  5.,  1869, 
it  is  ''authoriz^  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant 
such  diplomas  as  are  usual  in  colleges  and  uni- 
Tersities.''  It  is  supported  hj  the  fees  of  students, 
the  regular  charge  for  tuition,  board,  etc.,  being 
$90per  session  of  five  months.  The  institution 
comprises  an  ecclesiastical,  a  classical,  a  scientific, 
a  commercial,  and  an  elementary  course.  The 
libraries  contain  about  2,000  volumes.  In  1874 — 5, 
there  were  15  instructors  and  168  students  (30 
.ecclesiastical,  and  138  classical  and  commercial). 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Alexius  Edelbrock,  0.  S.B.,  D.D., 
is  (1876)  the  president. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE  OF  AR- 
KANSAS, at  Little  Rock,  was  chartered  in 
1850,  and  opened  in  1859.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  of  Arkansas,  and  has  been 
sustained  by  the  Grand  Lodge  since  its  opening.  It 
was  suspended  from  May,  1861,  to  October,  1867, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  the  build- 
ing was  used  as  a  hospital  either  by  the  Confed- 
erate or  by  the  Federal  troops.  The  value  of  the 
college  property  is  372,600.  ITie  cost  of  tuition 
is  $50  per  annum,  except  to  sons  of  Masons  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ar- 
kansas, who  are  instructed  without  charge.  The 
college  has  a  preparatory  course  of  three  years, 
-&  course  for  A.  B.  (4  years),  a  course  for  Sc.  B. 

i3  years),  and  a  course  for  Ph.  B.  (2  years).  In 
875 — 6,  there  were  3  instructors  and  55  stu- 
dents. R.  II.  Parham,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the 
president. 

SAINT  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE,  atTeutop- 
'Olis,  111.,  was  founded  in  1861,  under  the  auspices 
-of  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  D.  Yunker,  D.  D.,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Alton,  and  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  The  course  of 
studies  embraces  the  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
French,  and  German  languages ;  rhetoric,  poetry, 
composition,  history,  geography,  book-keeping, 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  in- 
Btrumental  and  vocal  music,  llie  study  of  Ger- 
man (for  English  students),  French,  book-keep- 
ing, drawing,  and  music,  IS  optional.  It  is  an 
ecclesiastics!  seminary  (designed  .to  prepare  can- 
didates for  the  priesthood  for  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology),  and  admits  only  Catholic 
pupils ;  but  the  course  also  furnishes  a  qualifica- 
tion for  secular  pursuits.  There  are  two  prepar- 
atoiy  and  four  collegiate  classes.  The  charge  for 
tuition,  board,  etc.,  is  $75  per  session  of  five 
months  to  those  studying  for  the  priesthood,  and 
$90  to  others.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  10  in- 
structors and  112  students.   The  Very  Rev.  P. 


Mauritius  Klostermann,  0.  S.  F.,  is  (1876)  the 
rector  of  the  Collie. 

SAINT  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  conducted 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  was  founded  in  1861. 
It  is  supported  by  the  fees  of  students,  the  reg- 
ular charge  for  board  and  tuition  being  $200  a 
year;  for  tuition  alone,  from  $16  to  $50  a  year, 
llie  institution  comprises  three  departments: 
primary,  2  years;  preparatory  coU^ate,  4  years; 
and  collegiate,  4  years.  There  is  a  commercial 
course,  and  facilities  are  afforded  for  instruction 
in  music  and  drawing.  The  library  contains  2,500 
volumes.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  11  instructors 
and  318  students,  llie  Rev.  Bro.  Joachim  is 
(1876)  the  president.  

ST.  LAWBENCE  UNIVERSITY,  The, 
at  Canton,  N.  T.,  chartered  and  oi^nized  in 
1856,  is  under  Universalist  control.  It  comprises 
a  college  of  letters  and  science,  and  a  theological 
school,  independent  of  each  other  in  their  faculties, 
and  in  the  instruction  and  government  of  their 
students.  Its  productive  funds  amount  to 
$165,000,  and  its  libraries  contain  7,366  volumes. 
Both  sexes  are  admitted  to  each  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  college  has  a  classical  and  a  scientific 
course,  each  of  four  years.  In  1875 — 6,  it  had  8 
instructors  and  54  students  (28  males  and  16  fe- 
males); the  theological  school  had  3  professors 
and  28  students.  'ITie  Rev.  A.  G.  Gaines,  D.  D., 
is  (1876)  the  president  of  the  college,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  is  the  president  of  the 
theological  school. 

ST.  LOUIS,  the  chief  city  of  Missouri  and 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  having  a  population, 
in  1870,  of  310,864,  and  an  estimated  popula- 
tion, in  1875,  of  450,000. 

Educational  History. — On  the  13th  of  June, 
1812,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
an  act  to  set  apart  certain  lands  in  St.  Louis 
and  other  towns  in  Missouri,  ''for  the  support  of 
schools  in  the  respective  towns  or  villages  afore- 
said." In  1817,  an  act  was  approved  by  which 
a  board  of  tnistees  for  the  scnools  of  St.  Louis 
was  incorporated.  The  first  business  of  the 
board  was  to  define  and  take  possession  of  the 
school  lands  previously  given.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter of  some  difficul^,  as  the  ori^nal  act  convey- 
ing the  land  contained  a  proviso  to  the  effect 
that  the  rights  of  claimants  should  not  be  vio- 
lated; and  such  claimants,  by  action  in  the 
courts,  prevented  the  using  of  the  land  for 
school  purposes,  till  two  supplementary  acts  of 
Congress,  in  1824  and  1831,  compelled  them  to 
prove  their  titles.  The  tract  of  land  thus  con- 
veyed to  the  city  comprised  a  little  less  than  50 
acres,  and  is  the  land  now  reported  annually  by 
the  board  of  public  schools,  as  "real  estate  held 
for  revenue."  A  new  school  board  was  created 
in  ]  833  by  the  It^ialature,  styled  the  "  Board  of 
President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools."  An  election  took  place,  the  same  ^ear, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  six  school  direct- 
ors, Edward  Bates  being  of  the  number. 
The  first  money  from  the  rent  of  the  school 
lands  was  received  in  1834 ;  and,  the  following 
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year,  the  money  was  loaned,  by  permission  of 
the  legislature,  the  time  for  establishing  schools 
not  yet  having  arrived.  In  1837,  two  school- 
houses  were  built — the  south  and  the  north 
school-house — the  former  of  which  is  still  stand- 
ing on  the  comer  of  Fourth  and  Spruce  streets. 
The  latter  was  abandoned  in  1842,  and  was 
afterwards  burnt.  In  April,  1838,  the  first 
sdkool  was  opened  ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  sec- 
ond. In  1841,  the  third  school-house  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  ^10,925,  an  expense  which  the 
board  was  very  much  embarrassed  to  meet 
In  1845,  two  more  school-houses  were  built,  and, 
the  foUowing  year,  occupied.  Other  schools 
followed.  In  1849,  two  evening  schools  were 
opened.  The  first  high  school  was  established 
in  1853,  with  an  attendance  of  over  70  pupils. 
On  the  fiist  Monday  in  June,  1849,  the  q^uestion 
6f  supportin^^  the  public  schools  by  taxation  was 
Yotea  upon  by  the  people,  the  legislature  having 
so  directed,  in  answer  to  a  petition  from  a  com- 
mittee of  the  school  board.  The  anxiety  fdt  by 
the  friends  of  popular  education  in  regard  to 
this  election  proved  to  be  unnecessary,  as  the  law 
was  endorsed  by  a  large  majority;  and  the  first 
tax  under  it,  amounting  to  318,000,  was  col- 
lected the  following  year.  At  the  session  of 
1853 — 4,  the  legislature  repealed  the  law  by 
which  St.  Louis  was  prevented  from  participation 
in  the  state  school  fund.  This  law  had  been 
passed  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the 
special  grant  of  land  made  to  the  dty  by  Con- 
gress, in  1812,  would  be  ample  for  school  pur- 
poses. On  the  establishment  of  the  high  school, 
the  same  opposition  to  it  was  encountered  that 
has  been  observed  in  other  cities  during  the  fir^tt 
half  of  the  century.  This  opposition  arose  from 
a  conception,  common  at  that  time,  that  it  was 
unjust  to  tax  the  people  generally  for  any  thing 
beyond  elementary  instruction.  In  the  school 
board,  fortunately,  were  several  men  of  sufficient 
foresight  and  firmness  to  disregard  the  clamor 
of  the  hour,  and  to  provide  for  the  new  school 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The  wisdom  of 
their  action  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  present  superintendent,  "  no  other 
measure  ever  adopted  by  the  Board  has  had  so 
powerful  an  influence  as  this  in  popularizing  and 
strengthening  the  public  schools."  In  1855,  the 
school  buildmgs  were  found  insufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  children  of  the  city,  and  primaiy 
schools  were  established  in  leased  houses.  The 
success  of  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  now  attracted 
attention  throughout  the  state,  and  a  law  was 
passed  by  the  legislature,  appropriating  25  per 
cent  of  the  state  revenue  to  the  support  of  free 
schools.  By  this  apportionment,  St.  Louis  re- 
ceived 327,456.51,  in  1854.  The  schools  had 
now  been  in  operation  about  20  years,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  caused  the 
want  which  always  attends  this  increase — that 
of  trained  teachers — ^to  be  severely  felt.  In  1857, 
accordingly,  the  first  normal  school  was  estab- 
li^ed,  and  Ira  Divoll  became  superintendent  of 
Bchoote.  The  city  had  now  gone  so  far  in  the 
completion  of  its  school  systemi  that  the  remain- 


ing steps  were  easy.  The  Fnnldiii  BchocHrhame 
was  b^nn  in  1857,  but  was  not  finiahed  tiO  the 
following  year.  It  was  built  on  the  Lancaatcnaa 
plan,  then  extensively  used  in  nearly  all  of  tlie^ 
taree  cities  of  the  Union,  and  was  tJie  last  bouse 
so  built  by  the  city,  the  era  of  graded  schook, 
which  required  a  different  plan,iiavii^  becoiL 
In  the  summer  of  1857,  the  new  sopemiteoaeEt 
went  upon  a  tour  of  obeervaticm  thiou^  tfe 
principal  eastern  cities,  and  on  his  retmru  dnv 
up  a  comprehensive  ^  for  the  re^rganizatin 
of  the  school  system,  in  every  thing  that  rdated 
to  the  construction  and  size  of  Bcfaool-hoa9e& 
the  style  of  furniture  and  rapoiiitmeDtB, 
the  mode  of  organization  and  ctassificatiQB, 
methods  of  instruction,  etc.;  and  the  ]»rindi^ 
then  discussed  and  agreed  upon  -were  made 
the  basis  upon  which  an  entii^  reoonstnictiGe 
of  the  system  was  begun.  It  -was  orderod  that 
the  school-houses  should  be  built  thereaf^ 
according  to  the  plan  for  graded  schook,  that 
they  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  mo- 
form  size,  and  that  they  should  be  t^e  property 
of  the  city ;  that  pupils  should  be  ciasRfied 
according  to  attainment ;  and  that  there  sbodd 
be  but  one  organization  and  one  principal  teadar 
for  each  building.  The  dty,  at  that  time,  cos- 
tained  135,000  inhabituits,  of  whom  25^ 
were  children  of  school  age;  yet  the  schuok 
could  accommodate  only  5,361.  This  insa£- 
ciency  of  ihe  school  accommodations  was  lard- 
bly  presented  to  the  board  by  Mr.  DivoII  in  ha 
report  for  1858,  and  the  erection  of  several  ner 
buildings  was  urgently  reoomm^Mled.  £%iA 
new  school-houses  were,  accordiiig^y,  begnnt  m. 
shortly  after,  four  of  the  old  bnildingB  were  re- 
constructed, and  made  to  ccmform  to  the  new 
plan.  The  changes  went  steadily  on  till  al 
the  old  school-houses  were  adapted  to  the  gradei 
system.  The  German  language  was  introduced 
into  five  of  the  public  scho^  oi  the  city,  m 
1864,  as  an  optional  study  for  pupik  who  had 
advanced  in  English  as  far  as  the  ''Seocsd 
Reader  and  Primary  Geography."  A  serkja 
difficulty  immediately  presented  itself — that  <^ 
finding  teachers  properly  qualified  to  giTe  sod 
instruction.  Several  were  obtained,  however. 
from  the  German-American  schools  of  Clsdfi- 
nati ;  and  the  first  year,  450  Gemoan  cjiildra 
received  instruction  in  their  native  lai^a^ge. 
The  following  year,  this  study  was  introdooed 
into  two  more  schools,  and  the  office  of  Gobms 
Assistant  Superintendent  was  created.  In  1^6^ 
the  oi^ganization  of  German  dasaes  was  antka'- 
ized  in  any  school  containing  100  GermaD-fl|ieBk- 
ing  pupik  who  requested  it,  and  its  introdnetkn 
in  the  study  of.  object  lessons  only,  was  diiectei 
in  all  schools  of  the  lowest  ^rade.  Thk  aeCaca 
met  with  considerable  opposition  on  the  grooad 
that  the  homogeneity  of  feeling?  and  intsestB  be 
tween  German  residents  and  natives  reqiiH«d 
that  the  children  of  the  former  should  have  th» 
whole  time  during  the  first  year  in  echoed  to  be- 
come familiar  with  Englisn.  It  was  pointed 
out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  absence  ci  the 
study  of  C^man   was   having   the   efieet  d 
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keeping  German  children  out  of  the  schools. 
Whatever  the  cogency  of  these  opposite  views 
may  have  been,  the  study  of  German  spread 
rapidly  till,  in  1870,  the  number  of  pupils  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  it  was  more  than  6,000. 
About  this  time,  also,  the  study  of  German  and 
geography  was  made  optional  with  the  pupil  in 
uie  highest  grade  of  the  district  school,  and 
American  pupils  were  permitted  to  com- 
mence  the  study  of  German  m  any  grade.  This 
led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican pupils  studying  German,  the  number, 
in  187z,  being,  1,356.  The  German  language  is 
now  taught  m  every  school  in  the  city  except 
the  colored  schools.  Difficulties  have,from  time  to 
time,  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  this  study, 
the  first  being  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
grades  of  German  and  English  classes ;  out  this 
was  met  by  a  rule  of  the  board  which  required 
that  pupils  studying  German  should  belong,  in 
this  branch  of  instruction,  to  the  same  grade  as 
in  their  English  studies.  The  system  of  parallel 
grading  thus  adopted,  supplemented  by  improve- 
ments looking  steadily  towards  a  practical  rather 
than  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  language,  has 
produced  an  increased  interest  in  we  study, 
till,  in  1875,  this  department  contained  over 
17,000  pupils,  one-third  of  whom  were  Amer- 
icans, taught  by  73  teachers.  —  Another  im- 
provement, due  to  the  foresi^t  and  enero'  of 
Mr.  DivoU,  is  the  Public  School  library,  n^ich 
was  founded  in  1865.  Beginning  at  that  time 
with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  453  volumes, 
it  numbered  36,507  volumes,  in  1874,  with  an 
annual  membership  of  5,477.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  was  decided  upon  between  the 
years  1872  and  1873.  The  experiment  was 
made  at  the  Des  Peres  School,  ana  proving  suc- 
cessful, was  soon  repeated  in  two  others.  Two 
difficulties  were  at  once  encountered :  the  apathy 
towards  the  schools  of  the  poorer  classes,  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  established,  and  the 
comparative  costUness  of  this  kind  of  school.  The 
first  difficulty  was  soon  overcome ;  the  second 
remains,  as  it  always  will,  a  stumbling-block  to 
those  who  consider  the  mere  question  of  expense 
in  dollars  and  cents,  and  take  no  account  of  the 
kind  of  instruction  imparted,  as  compared  with 
that  furnished  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  advantages 
derived  from  the  kindergarten,  as  stated  in  me 
published  reports,  are  a  readier  submission  to 
school  discipline,  an  increase  of  average  intel- 
ligence, and  a  special  aptitude  for  anthmetic, 
drawing,  natural  science,  and  language — ^the  last 
fihown  m  a  quicker  comprehension  and  greater 
ability  to  express  ideas.— olie  first  superintendent 
of  schools  was  John  W.  Tice  (1854—7);  the  next 
was  Ira  DivoU  ^1857 — 68) ;  his  successor  was 
William  T.  Hams,  the  present  incumbent,  who 
was  appointed  in  1868. 

School  System, —  The  entire  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  public  schools  is  committed  to 
The  Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the 
^  Louis  Public  Schools.    This  board  consists 
of  26  membex»«-two  from  each  ward — who  are 


elected  for  3  years,  one-third  going  out  of  office 
each  year.  A  superintendent  (f  public  schools 
is  elected  annually  by  the  board,  whose  dutv  it 
is  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  visiting  and  examining  them 
for  this  purpose,  and  reporting  upon  theur  con- 
dition quarterly,  or  whenever  required  by  the 
board.  He  appoints  two  assistant  superintend- 
ents, one  of  whom  must  be  able  to  speak  Ger- 
man. The  school  revenue  is  derived  from  a 
state  school  fund,  rent  of  lands  given  by  the 
general  government,  a  four  or  five  mill  tax  (the 
amount  varying  from  year  to  year]  on  each 
dollar  of  the  city  property,  and  mies  m  criminal 
cases.  The  two  sexes  are  educated  together. 
All  regions  or  sectarian  instruction  is  prohib- 
ited. The  length  of  the  school  year  is  40  weeks ; 
the  school  age  is  from  6  to  16  years.  The  school 
system  comprises  three  grades  of  schools — ^the 
district,  the  normal,  and  the  high  school,  the 
former  composed  of  a  primary,  an  intermediate, 
and  a  grammar  depigment,  all  in  the  same 
building.  Owing  to  the  overcrowding  of  the 
schools,  in  1866  and  subsequently,  a  S3rstem  of 
half-time  sessions  was  begun  in  the  first  year  of 
the  primaiy  school  in  some  districts,  and  is  still 
on  txial.  By  this  arrangement,  in  crowded  dis- 
tricts, a  slight  addition  to  the  teaching  force  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  supply  the  necessary  in.- 
struction,  one  set  of  pupils  coming  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  another  in  tne  afternoon.  As  its  action 
is  to  diminish  the  school  hours  of  the  smallest 
children  only,  it  is  thought  to  be  beneficial  Tlie 
course  qf  study  in  the  district  school  comprises 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  vocal  music, 
descriptive  andphysical  geography,  mental  and 
writt^  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  historr 
and  constitution  of  the  United  States,  composi- 
tion, and  outlines  of  physics  and  natural  history. 
In  the  high  school,  tne  course  of  study  is  a  gen- 
eral and  claadcal  one  of  4  years ;  in  the  normal 
school  the  course  covers  a  period  of  2  years,  the 
branchespursued  beingprincipallvadvanced  stages 
of  the  district-school  studies,  with  the  addition  of 
Latin,  elocution,  human  anatomy  and  physiology, 
algebra,  general  history,  geomet^,  mental  philoe- 
omiy,  Ei^lish  literature,  practical  instruction  in 
the  teaching  of  all  of  these,  and  general  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  art  of  teachmg.  In  the  even- 
ing schools,  and  the  OTallon  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, which  serves  as  a  hi^  school  for  them, 
the  course  of  study  inclines  toward  elementary 
English  branches  and  technological  instruction. 
The  session  of  the  evening  schools  is  4  months. 
The  rapid  growth  of  these  schools — ^the  increase 
being  from  1J.49,  in  1861,  to  5,751,  in  1875 — ^is 
attributed  to  their  intimate  relation  to  the 
Public  School  Library,  a  year's  membership  in 
which  is  granted  to  each  student  who  att^ids 
an  evening  school  punctually  60  evenings  of  the 
course,  and  maintains  a  satisfactory  standing 
therein.  The  certificate  of  such  membership  is 
equivalent  to  one-third  payment  of  the  cost  of 
lite  membership.  Certificates  of  the  former  kind 
are  thus  obtained  annually  by  more  than  1»000 
stodenta. 
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The  number  of  schools  in  the  city  is  as  fol- 
lows :  district  schools,  44 ;  high  schools  and 
branches,  6 ;  nbrmal  school,  1 ;  evening  schools, 
24 ;  colored  schoob,  6  ;  kindergartens,  12 ;  total, 
93.  The  principal  items  of  school  statistics  for 
1875  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  children  of  Bchool  age 95,539 

«*      ««        "        enrolled 41,092 

Average  daUy  attendance 24,438 

Nomber  of  teachers,  males GO 

females 594 

Total 654 

Receipts  (1875) $849,513.24 

Expenditures  (1875 ) $815,413.89 

Total  value  of  school  property $2,386,620.44 

There  are  about  70  denominational  schools  in 
St.  Louis  imder  the  control  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  other  churches,  and  a  number  of  private 
schools  and  academies.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
stitutions for  special  and  higher  instruction  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Missouri  (q.  v.),  there 
is  the  Concordia  College  and  Theological  Semi- 
nary, founded  in  1839,  and  controlled  by  the 
German  Evangelical  Lutherans;  the  Academy 
of  Science,  established  in  1856,  and  now  pos- 
sessed of  a  library  of  3,000  volumes  and  a  large 
museum;  the  Missouri  Uistorical  Society,  found- 
ed in  1865 ;  and  three  public  libraries,  special 
and  general,  with  an  aggregate  of  nearly  80,000 
volumes.  

SAINT  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY,  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was 
founded  in  1829,  and  chartered  in  1832.  It  is 
supported  by  the  fees  of  students,  the  charge  for 
tuition,  board,  etc.,  being  $280  a  year,  and  for 
tuition  alone,  from  $40  to  $60.  It  has  a  classical 
course  of  6  vears,  corresponding  to  the  prepara- 
tory and  collegiate  departments  of  most  colleges, 
and  a  comn^ercial  course  of  4  years,  embracing 
all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education. 
There  is  also  a  preparatory  or  elementary  class. 
The  library  belonging  to  the  institution  numbers 
over  16,500  volumes.  The  select  libraries,  open 
to  the  students,  form  a  separate  collection  of 
over  8,000  volumes.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  22 
instructors  and  353  students.  The  presidents  of 
the  university  have  been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  P. 
J.  Verhaegen,  S,  J.,  1829—^6 ;  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Elet,  S.  J.,  1836 — 40  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Vandevelde, 
S.  J.,  1840—43 ;  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Carrell,  S.  J., 
1843—7 ;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Druyt»,  S.  J.,  1847— 54 ; 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Verdin,  S.  J.,  1854—9 ;  the  Rev. 
F.  Coosemans,  S.  J,,  1859—62 ;  the  Rev,  T. 
O'Neil,  S.  J.,  1862—8 ;  the  Rev.  F.  H,  Stunte- 
beck,  S.  J.,  1868—71;  the  Rev.  J.  Zealand,  S.  J., 
1871 — i ;  the  Rev.  L.  Buahart.  S.  J.,  since  1874. 

SAINT  KAByS  COLLEGE,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  con- 
ducted by  the  Christian  Brothers,  was  founded 
in  1863.  It  is  supported  by  the  fees  of  students, 
the  regular  charge  for  board,  tuition,  etc.,  per 
term  of  five  months  being  $125.  It  has  a  pre- 
paratory, a  commercial,  and  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment, the  last  with  a  classical  and  a  scientific 
course.  The  library  contains  3,000  volimies.  The 


number  of  students,  in  1876,  was  320.  Bro.  Justin 
is  (1876)  the  president. 

ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE,  at  St  Maiy  s, 
Marion  Co.,  Ky.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tion, conducted  by  ecclesiastics  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord,  was 
founded  in  1821.  It  is  supported  by  the  fees  of 
pupils.  The  regular  charge  for  Ix^rd,  tuition, 
etc.,  is  $200  a  year ;  for  tuition  alone  $40.  It 
has  a  preparatory,  a  commercial,  and  a  collegiate 
course,  in  1875—6,  there  were  8  instructOTS 
and  103  students.  The  Rev.  D.  Fennessy,  C.  R., 
is  (1876)  the  president. 

SAINT  MEINBAD'S  COLLEGE,  at 
St.  Meinrad,  Spencer  Co.,  Ind.,  founded  in  1854, 
is  connected  with  St.  Meinrad's  Abbey,  and  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  supported 
by  the  fees  of  students,  amounting  to  $90  per 
session  of  five  months  for  board  and  tuition.  It 
is  the  seminary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Yincennes,  in  which  the  priests  of  that  dio- 
cese are  educated,  and  offers  a  full  course  of  En- 
glish, commercial,  classical,  and  theological  stud- 
ies. ITie  library  contains  6,000  volumes.  The 
number  of  students,  in  1876,  was  80.  The  ab- 
bot, or  superior,  of  the  monastery  is  the  principal 
of  the  college ;  he  appoints  one  of  the  Fathers 
to  act  as  president,  or  prefect  of  studies  and 
morals.  Ine  present  prefect  (1876)  is  the  Rev. 
G.  Isidore  Hobi,  0.  S.B.,  appointed  in  1871. 

SAINT  STEPHEN'S  COLLEGE,  at  An- 
andale,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y.,  was  founded  in  1860. 
It  is  an  academic  body  composed  of  religious  men 
— trustees,  professors,  ana  students  —  who  are 
communicants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  religious  culture  of  the  students  is 
a  prominent  object.  Its  special  design  is  the 
classical  education  of  candioates  for  the  ministiy 
of  the  Church.  It  is  chiefly  supported  by  tlie 
contributions  of  friends.  The  only  chaige  to 
students  is  $225  per  year  for  board,  etc.  The 
college  has  valuable  phUosophical  apparatus,  and 
a  library  of  2,000  volumes.  In  1875 — 6,  there 
were  8  instructors  and  74  students  (45  coUeciate 
and  29  preparatoiy].  The  presidents  have  been 
as  follows  :  the  Kev.  Geo.  F.  Seymour,  D.  D., 
1860—61;  the  Rev.  Thos.  Richey,  D.  D.,  1861—3; 
and  (1876)  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Fairbaim,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  since  1863. 

SAINT  VINCENT'S  COLLEGE,  at  C^ 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution 
conducted  by  the  Priests  of  the  Coi^resition  of 
the  Mission,  was  chartered  in  1843.  It  has  a 
theological  and  a  collegiate  department.  Hie 
curriculum  of  studies  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment covers  five  years,  and  embraces  a  complete 
course  of  En^ish  and  classical  literature.  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  instrumental 
music  are  optional  Christian  doctrine  is  tau^t 
throughout  the  course.  The  librair  contains 
5,500  volumes.  The  regular  chai^  for  tuition, 
board,  etc.,  is  $250  a  year;  for  tuition  alone,  $40. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  12  instructors,  and  125 
students  (10  theological).  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hickey, 
C.  M.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 
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SAINT  VINCENT'S  COLLEGE,  atBeaIr 
ty,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  2  miles  from  Latrobe, 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  founded  in  1846 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Boniface  Wimmer,  0.  S.  B.,  of 
St.  Vincent's  Abbey,  and  incorporated  in  1870. 
It  is  conducted  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  its  founder. 
There  are  four  distinct  courses  of  study:  the 
theological,  the  philosophical,  the  classical,  and 
the  commercial,  besides  an  elementary  school  fpr 
beginners.  In  all  these,  special  attention  is  paid 
to  religious  instruction.  'Vhe  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  languages  are  optional, 
lite  regular  charge  for  tuition,  board,  etc.,  is 
$90  per  session  of  five  months.  In  1875— G, 
^ere  were  37  instructors  and  306  students  (ec- 
clesiastical course,  38;  philosophical,  30;  classical, 
152;  commercial,  64 ;  elementary,  22).  The  Rev. 
Hilary  Pfrsengle,  0.  S.  B.,  is  (1876)  the  director 
of  the  college. 

SAINT  XAVIEB  COLLEGE,  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  was  established  in  1 831 ,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
E.  D.  Fenwick,  D.  D.,  the  first  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  name  of  The 
Athenaeum.  In  1840,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  have  con- 
ducted it  ever  since  under  its  present  title.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1842.  The  college  library 
niunbers  about  12,000  volumes.  There  are,  also, 
select  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  four  departments: 
the  collegiate,  academic,  commercial,  and  prepar- 
atory. The  regular  tuition  fee  is  ^60  a  year. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  14  instructors  and  262 
students  (54  collegiate,  101  academic,  90  com- 
mercial, and  17  preparatonr).  The  presidents, 
since  1846,  have  been  as  follows:  John  Elet, 
7  years;  Jno.  De  Blieck,  3;  Isidore  Boudreaux,  3; 
John  Blox,  1 ;  George  A.  Carrel,  2 ;  Maurice 
Oakley,  5  ;  Jno.  Schultz,  4 ;  Walter  H.  Hill,  3 ; 
Thos.  O'Neil,  2;  Leopold  Bushcul},  3 ;  and  the 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Higgins,  S.  J.,  the  present  in- 
cumbent (1876),  since  1874. 

SALADO  COLLEGE,  at  Salado,  Bell  Co., 
Tex.,  was  founded  in  1859  by  a  joint  stock 
association.  It  is  not  denominational.  It  is 
supported  by  tuition  fees,  which  range  from  $10 
to  925  per  session  of  five  months  for  the  regular 
branches.  It  admits  both  sexes,  and  has  a  pre- 
paratory and  a  collegiate  department.  In  1874—5, 
there  were  5  instructors  and  204  students  (112 
males  and  92  females).  The  presidents  of  the 
college  have  been  as  follows:  James  L.  Smith,  to 
1874 ;  Samuel  D.  Sanders,  1874—6 ;  and  0.  H. 
McOmber,  A.  M.,  since  June  1876. 

SALZMANN,  Christian  Gotthilf,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  educators  of  Germany, 
was  bom  June  1.,  1744.  at  Sommerda,  and  died 
Oct.  31.,  1811.  Having  studied  theology,  he 
became  pastor,  in  1768,  of  a  Lutheran  church  at 
Rohrborn,  near  Erfurt ;  and,  in  1772,  of  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  city  of  Erfurt.  The  writings 
of  Rousseau  and  Basedow  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  his  mind ;  and,  in  1781,  he  resigned  his 
pastorate,  in  order  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Fhilanthropin  (q.  v.).    In  consequence  of  the 


dissensions  and  confusion  which  arose  in  the 
Philanthropin,  he  left  it  in  1784,  and  established, 
at  a  villa  purchased  by  him  at  Schnepfenthal, 
near  Gotha,  a  new  educational  institution,  for 
the  sons  of  persons  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  The  literary  reputation  which 
Salzmann  had  already  acquired  by  the  publica- 
tion of  several  pedagogical  works,  the  efficient 
co-operation  of  an  excellent  wife  and  of  several 
eminent  educators,  as  Gutsmuths  (q.  v.),  Lenz, 
Weissenbom,  and  the  three  brothers  Ausfeld, 
soon  made  this  institution  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous in  all  Germany,  and  attracted  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  In  course  of  time,  his  son, 
Karl  Salzmann,  and  several  of  his  daughters  and 
sons-in-law  took  an  active  part  in  the  management 
of  the  institution,  which  thus,  to  a  degree  rarely 
equaled  in  the  history  of  education,  possessed 
the  character  of  an  enlarged  family  circle.  After 
Salzmann's  death,  his  sou  Karl  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  school;  and,  in  1848,  he  was 
succeeded  by  WUhelm  Ausfeld,  a  grandson  of 
the  founder.  A  collection  of  the  educational  and 
juvenile  works  of  Salzmann,  which  are  highly 
esteemed,  has  been  published  at  Stuttgart,  in  12 
vols.  (1845 — 6).  Salzmann  was  by  far  the  most 
successful  among  the  Philanthropinists,  being 
especially  distinguished  for  common  sense,  mod- 
eration, and  perseverance.  The  school  established 
by  him,  is  the  only  one  among  the  original  Phil- 
anthropinic  institutions  whicm  has  survived  to 
the  present  day.  His  first  pupil  at  Schnepfen- 
thai  was  Karl  Ritter,thc  founder  of  comparative 
geography,  who  always  gratefully  remembered 
the  indelible  impressions  which  he  had  received 
from  Gutsmuths,  his  teacher  in  geography. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  See  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

SAN  PBANCZSOO,  the  metropolis  of  the 
state  of  California,  and  the  lai^^t  dty  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  having  a  population,  in  1870,  of 
149,473,  estimated,  in  1875,  at  234,000. 

Educational  History. — The  first  systematic 
instruction  given  in  San  Francisco  was  that  at 
the  mission  Dolores,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Franciscan  Brothers,  in  Oct.,  1776.  This  instruc- 
tion, however,  was  chiefly  religious,  and  was 
given  to  a  favored  few.  The  first  English  school 
m  the  city  was  opened  in  Anril,  1847,  in  a 
small  shanty  erected  on  the  Plaza.  It  was  a 
private  institution,  and  was  supported  by  tuition 
fees  and  volimtary  contributions.  Nearly  all 
the  children  in  the  city  (20  or  30  in  number) 
received  instruction  there.  This  school  was  con- 
tinued but  a  few  months,  however ;  and,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  citizens  organized 
a  public  school.  This  was  opened  in  a  small, 
one-story  building,  which  w^as  used  for  various 
purposes  till  1848,  when  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  state  caused  i  ts  abandonment  as  a  school-nouse; 
and  in  1850,  it  was  demolished.  On  the  23d 
of  April,  1849,  Rev.  Albert  Williams  opened  a 
small  select  school  in  his  church,  which  he 
taught  for  a  few  months,  lliis  was  followed  by 
the  school  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  who  conducted  it  as 
a  private  enterprise  from  October,  1849,  to  April, 
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1850,  wben  it  was  made  a  public  school  by  an 
act  of  the  common  council.  This  school  opened 
with  onl^  3  pupils,  but  the  number  increased 
rapidly  till  1850,  when  the  disastrous  fires  of  that 
and  the  following  year  broke  up  the  school.  The 
Happy  Valley  school,  situated  near  the  comer 
of  Second  and  Minna  streets,  was  opened  in 
July,  1850.  This  soon  became  a  flourishing 
school  of  about  100  pupils,  but  the  great  fires  of 
1851  caused  its  suspension.  It  was  supported 
by  tuition  fees  and  voluntaiy  contributions;  but, 
as  it  received  a  small  appropriation  from  the 
common  council,  the  children  of  the  poor  re- 
ceived free  instruction  there.  Another  school  of 
the  same  kind,  t.  e.,  partly  private  and  partly 
public,  was  established  in  Spnng  Yalley,  in  1851. 
This  is  now  tiie  Spring  Valley  Ptimaiy  School. 
A  few  other  small  schools  were  taught  during 
1850  and  1851,  and  several  lai^  Catholic 
parochial  schools  were  also  establiiuied. — llie 
first  extended  provision  for  a  system  of  free 
schools  was  made  September  25.,  1851,  when 
the  common  council  passed  an  ordinance  author- 
izing the  organization,  support,  and  regulation 
of  common  schools.  Under  this  ordinance, 
Thomas  J.  Nevins  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent, and  James  Denman  the  first  teadier.  The 
first  board  of  education  was  elected  in  October 
following ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
Noveml^r,  1852,  seven  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished, with  an  attendance  of  791  pupils.  At 
that  time,  the  number  of  children  in  the 
city  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18,  was  2,050 ; 
and  the  average  number  attending  the  schools 
was  445.  In  1853,  the  amount  expended  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  was  $35,040,  the  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  being  1,182.  The  first 
high  school  was  opened  August  16.,  1856,  with 
80  pupils — 35  boys  and  45  girls.  The  usual  op- 
position to  this  school,  on  the  ground  that  the 
people's  money  should  be  spent  for  elementary 
instruction  only,  was  at  once  encountered,  but 
rapidly  passed  away  upon  an  exhibition  of  the 
substantial  benefits  coiuerred  by  the  school.  In 
June,  1864,  this  school  was  divided  into  a  boys' 
and  a  girls'  school,  in  separate  buildings.  During 
the  same  vear,  the  city  was  divided  into  7  gram- 
mar-school districts;  luid  the  classes  in  each  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  grammar 
master,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ^^reater  uni- 
formity and  efficiency  in  classification  and  in- 
struction. In  1867,  a  normal  training  class  for 
teachers  was  organized ;  but,  for  want  of  ap- 
preciation by  the  board  of  education,  it  was  dis- 
continued. In  1868,  graded  evening  schools 
were  established.  In  1872 — 3,  instruction  in 
French  and  German  was  introduced  into  nearly 
all  the  public  schools,  the  study  of  one  or  the 
other  l^guage,  in  some  cases,  and  in  others,  of 
both,  being  compulsory;  but,  in  February,  1874, 
the  study  of  any  langua^  but  English  waspro- 
hibited,  except  in  the  Girls'  and  the  Bo3rs'  High 
School.  In  July  of  the  latter  year,  the  stud^  of 
French  and  Grerman  was  again  introduced  into 
four  primaiy  and  four  ^mmar  schools.  A 
ChJ^ese  sdiool  was  organized  in  1859,  but  was 


never  popular  with  the  class  it  was  intended  to 
benefit    In  1860,  it  was  converted  into  an  even- 
ing school,  and  as  such  was  continued  till  1871, 
when  it  was  suspended.    Two  colored  scbods 
were  established— one  in  1854,  the  other  in  1871; 
but,  in  1875,  all  colored  schools  were  abolished, 
and  their  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  other 
schools  of  the  city.    Evening  schools,  on  the 
contrary,  have  steadily  grown  in  public  favor, 
till  they  are  now  regard^  as  *'  the  most  useful 
and  prosperous  schools  in  the  city."    The  ct^ 
superintendents  have  been  as  foUows:  T.  J. 
Nevins,  1852—4;   W.  H.  O'Grac^,  1854—6 
E.  A.  Theller,  1856—7;  J.  0.  Pdton,  1857—8 
H.  B.  Janes,  1858—60 ;  J.  Denman.  1860-^2 
G.  Tait,  1862—6;   J.  C.  Pelton,  1865—8;  J 
Denman,  1868—70 ;  J.  H.  Widber,  1870—73 
J.  Denman,  1873—5  ;  and  H.  N.  Bolander,  the 
present  incumbent,  who  was  elected  in  1875. 

School  System, — The  city  constitutes  but  one 
school-distnct,  parents  being  permitted  to  send 
their  children  to  any  schoM  th^  may  choose, 
'llie  management  of  the  sdiook  is  intrusted  to  a 
hoard  (f  educoHon  composed  of  12  memben, 
elected,  at  large,  biennially,  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  This  board  has  all  the  powers  usually 
conferred  upon  such  bodies.  The  superintendent 
</  common  scliools  is,  also,  elected  biennially  by 
the  people,  and  may  appoint  an*  assistant.  The 
support  of  the  schools  is  derived  from  state  and 
ci^  taxes,  the  latter  being  fixed  by  law  at  an 
amount  eaual  to  $7  for  each  actual  attendant 
The  school  age  is  from  5  to  17  years.  There  are 
33  primary,  13  grammar,  and  2  high  schools,  and 
one  evening  school.  The  system  contemplates  a 
course  of  4  years  in  the  primary  schools,  4  in  the 
grammar,  and  3  in  the  ni^  sdiools,  pupils  con- 
tinuing one  year  in  each  grade.  The  course  of 
study  m  the  high  schools  is  such  as  to  prepare 
students  for  the  state  university.  In  the  gram- 
mar and  the  primaiy  schools,  it  does  not  difo- 
materially  from  that  of  other  larse  cities ;  and  in- 
cludes industrial  drawing,  vocal  music,  French, 
and  German.  To  the  two  latter,  where  taught, 
li  hours  a  day  for  each  chias  are  given,  30  spe- 
cial teachers  oeinff  employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  principal  items  of  school  statistics^  tot 
1875,  are  as  follows : 

Number  or  children  of  school  age S7,5S3 

<*       **       '*       enrolled  in  public  schooto.  .31,1S8 

Average  dally  attendance 21,014 

Namber  of  teachers,    males 63 

females 447 


Total 


610 


Receipts $757349.75 

Expenditures $707,446.36 

The  number  of  private  schools  and  colleges,  in 
1875,  was  about  100,  about  one-fifth  of  whidi 
are  managed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
considerame  part  of  the  remainder,  by  other 
denominations.  In  size  and  character,  they  range 
from  the  small  family  school  of  a  few  pupils,  to 
the  flouridiing  college  which  numbers  its  stodenta 
by  hundreds.  The  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing  such  institutions,  in  1875,  was  reported  at  a 
little    over    6000.     Among   the    agencies  for 
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lii^ier  edncatioD,  the  city  contains  an  academy 
•of  scieDces.  For  an  enumeration  of  the  institu- 
tions for  superior  and  special  instruction,  see 
California. 

SANTA  BATIBAB.A  OOLLEOB,  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  was  incorporated  in  1869. 
It  is  not  denominational  Both  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted. It  contains  six  departments :  (1)  math- 
ematics, (2)  languages,  (3)  literature  and  nistoiy, 
(4)  natund  science  and  physics,  (5)  art,  (6)  mu- 
sic. There  are  three  coui'ses  of  study :  juvenile, 
|>reparatory,  and  academic ;  a  collegiate  course 
IB  also  to  be  established.  The  regular  charge  for 
tuition,  board,  etc.  ranges  from  $150  to  $175 
per  term  of  five  months ;  for  tuition  alone,  from 
■95  to  $10  a  montii.  In  1874 — 5,  there  were 
8  instructors  and  120  students.  EUwood  Cooper 
is  (1876)  tiie  piincipaL 

SANTA  CLARA  COLLEGE,  at  Santa 
Clara,  Cal.,  a  Roman  CatfaoBc  institution  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus,  was  founded  in  1851,  and  chartered 
in  1855.  It  is  supported  b^  the  fees  of  students, 
the  r^ular  charge  for  tuition,  board,  etc.,  being 
■$350  a  year ;  for  tuition  alone,  from  $4  to  $5  a 
month.  The  library  contains  over  10,000  vol- 
umes. The  plan  of  instruction  embraces  two 
<listinct  courses,  the  classical  and  the  scientific. 
There  is,  besides,  a  preparatory  department.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  26  instructors  and  257 
^students.  The  presidents  have  been  as  follows : 
Rev.  John  Nobili,  1851 — 6 ;  Rev.  Nicholas 
Congiato,  1856— 8 ;  Rev.  Felix  Cicaterri,  1858— 
61 ;  Itev.  Burchard  Villiger,  1861—5;  Rev.  Alojr- 
£ius  Masnata,  1865 — 8  ;  Rev.  Aloysius  Varsi, 
1868 — 76;  Rev.  Aloysius  Brunengo,  since  1876. 

SANTO  DOMINOO  (sometimes  called  S(tn 
Dominant  or  the  Dominican  Republic) ,  a  republic 
in  the  West  Indies,  occupying  the  eastern  and 
larger  portion  of  the  island  of  Hayti  (q.  v.|.  It 
has  an  area  of  20,600  sq.  m.;  and  a  population  of 
about  175,000.  Hie  greater  part  of  tne  popula- 
tion are  a  mixed  race  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  and 
n^roes.  They  speak  the  Spanish  language,  and 
b^ng  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.— -rublic 
instruction  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Spain,  to 
which  Santo  Domingo  formerly  belonged,  never 
eared  for  the  education  of  the  natives;  and  nearly 
.all  the  priests,  physicians,  officers,  and  teachers 
•came  from  the  mother  country.  At  pnisent, 
there  is  freedom  of  instruction ;  but,  with  the 
•exception  of  a  few  private  schools  in  the  cities, 
which  charge  exorbitant  fees,  there  are  no  ele- 
mentary schools,  and,  consequently,  the  wealthy 
•classes  still  continue  to  send  their  children  to 
Europe  to  be  educated.  In  1860,  there  was  but 
one  public  primaiy  school  in  the  entire  northern 
and  eastern  part  of  the  republic ;  and  but  little, 
if  any,  improvement  has  been  made  since  that 
time.  Special  branches  of  study,  like  law,  medi- 
eine,  pharmacy,  and  architecture,  are  taught  ex- 
•dusively  by  private  teachers. 

SABMIENTO,  Domingo  Faustino,  a 
South- American  statesman,  bom  February  15., 
1811,  in  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  now  a  western 
province  of  the  Argentine  Republic.    He  be- 


came director  of  a  school  in  the  province  of  San 
Luis  as  early  as  1826,  but  removed  to  Chili  in 
1831.  In  1836,  he  left  Chili,  and  opened  a 
female  school  in  San  Juan,  but  retmmed  to 
Chili  a  few  years  after,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  ^ucation,  by  establishing 
schools  and  colleges,  publishing  school  books, 
and  editing  educations^  journals.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  normal  school  at  Santiago  was  one 
of  the  results  of  his  labors  at  this  time.  In  1845, 
at  the  request  of  the  Chilian  government,  he 
visited  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  oWrving  the  primary-school  systems 
of  those  countries.  Subsequently,  he  again  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Ai^ntine  Republic,  and 
was  made,  successively,  minster  of  the  interior, 
colonel  in  the  Argentine  army,  governor  of  San 
Juan,  and  minister  of  public  ii^truction  of  the 
republic.  From  1864  to^l868,  he  was  minister 
plenipotentiaiy  to  the  United  States  from  that 
country;  and,  in  October  of  the  latter  year,  was 
inaugurated  president  of  the  Aiventin^  Repub- 
lic, which  office  he  continued  to  hold  six  years. 
In  this  position,  his  efforts,  always  directed  to- 
wards tne  development  of  the  resources  of  his 
country,  and  the  improvement  of  her  people, 
were  remarkabhr  successful.  The  introduction 
and  extension  of  railroad  and  telegraph  facilities, 
the  encouragement  of  immigration  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
colleges,  were  the  principal  events  of  his  adminis- 
tration, llie  foundation  of  the  national  observ- 
atory at  Cordoba,  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  B.  A.  Could,  an  institution  which  has 
already  rendered  important  service,  is  chiefly 
due  to  President  Sarmiento.  His  principal  edu- 
cational works  are  the  following :  De  la  Educa- 
cum  popular  J  and  Las  escuelaSy  the  latter  pub- 
lished in  New  Yoik. 

SAXONT.     See  Germany. 

SCHMIDTy  Karl,  a  German  educator,  was 
bom  July  7.,  1819,  and  died  Nov.  8.,  1864.  After 
studying  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Halle  and  Berlin,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1846,  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  K5then.  In 
1863,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  teachers' 
seminary  and  school  coimdlor  at  Gotha,  and  in 
the  latter  position  was  called  upon  to  re-organice 
the  school  system  of  the  duchy.  He  wrote  a  large 
number  of  educational  works,  some  of  which  are 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  best  part  of  German 
literature.  The  most  important  of  his  worics  is 
a  general  history  of  pedagogics  {Geschichle  der 
PcLdagoaiky  1862,  4  vols.;  3d  ed.,  revised  bj' 
WichMti  Lange,  1872 — 6,  4  vols.).  Among  his 
other  works  are  :  Qeschickte  der  jSrziekung  und 
des  Unterrichts  (1860);  Das  Buck  der  Erziehung 
(1854) ;  Gymnasialpddagogik  (1857);  Zur  Re- 
form der  Lekrerseminare  und  der  VoUcssckule 
(1863) ;  Zur  Erziehung  und  Religion  (1865) ; 
Anihropologie  (186.5).  Schmidt  regaraed  the 
whole  of  anthropology,  not  psychology  alone,  as 
the  only  safe  and  adequate  foundation  of  peda- 
gogy. He  accepted  the  theories  of  Gall  (q.v.) 
and  his  successors,  and  himself  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  phrenology. 
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SCHOLASTICISM,  a  name  eenerally  ap- 
plied to  the  Chnstian  philosophy  of  the  middle 
ages,  though  there  is  no  agreement  among  schol- 
ars as  to  its  exact  definition.  In  its  first  period, 
which  extends  from  the  9th  to  the  lltheentnrj, 
philosophical  speculations  were  limited  to  theo- 
lo^cal  problems.  Among  the  greatest  represent- 
atives  of  scholasticism  are  Sootus  £rigena,  Ger- 
bert  (Pope  Sylvester  II.),  and  Anselm  of  Can- 
terbury. About  the  middle  of  the  1 2th  centuiy, 
the  oontroversY  between  the  Realists  and  Nomi- 
nahsts  led  to  the  full  development  of  scholasti- 
cism, which  denied  to  philosophy  any  right  to 
extend  its  speculations  beyond  the  tenets  of  the 
Church,  but  assigned  to  it  ihe  task  of  systema- 
tizinff  the  doctrines  of  the  Church;  and  of  defend- 
ing them  {philosophia  iheologicB  ancilla).  Thus, 
the  scholastics  were  led  to  cultivate  chieflv  logic 
and  dialectics.  Amon^  the  greatest  scholastics, 
during  the  cbssic  penod  of  the  system,  were 
Alexander  de  Hales,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Duns  Bcotus.  In  the  15th  centuir, 
sdiolasticism  began  to  decline;  and,  though  sub- 
sequently the  Jesuits  tried  to  revive  it,  and 
have  partly  retained  its  method  of  teaching  to  i 
the  present  day,  it  has  never  been  able  to  recover  ' 
anywhere  its  mediaeval  supremacy.  Its  impor-  j 
tance  in  the  history  of  education  depends  chiefly  | 
on  the  influence  which  it  exerted,  during  the 
middle  ages,  upon  all  schools,  but  more  especially 
upon  the  cathedral  and  convent  schools.  Among 
the  best  works  on  the  history  of  scholasticism, 
are  HaurCau,  De  la  phihsophie  scolastique 
(2  vols.,  1850) ;  Kaulich,  GeschidUe  der  scho- 
lasHschen  Phihsophie  (1853);  Stceck,  Geschichte 
derPhilosophie  des  MiUelaUers  (3  vols.,  1864—6) ; 
Hallam,  Introduction  to  ihe  Literature  cf 
Europe. 

SCHOOL  (Lat.  schoUiy  from  Gr.  oxo>^,  lei- 
sure, especially  for  literary  studies,  and  hence 
applied  to  the  place  where  such  studies  were  pur- 
sued,— a  school),  a  term  now  applied  to  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  particularly  of  the  primary 
or  secondary  snide;  as  a  primary  school,  a  gram- 
mar school,  a  nigh  school,  a  classical  school,  etc. 
Schools  of  the  secondary  grade  are,  however,  of- 
ten designated  acctdemiest  seininariesj  etc.  The 
term  smool  is  not  applied  to  an  institution  of 
leamii^  of  the  superior  grade,  but  institutions  for 
scientific  or  professionsd  instruction  are  usually 
called  schools;  as  theological  schools,  medical 
schools,  law  schools,  polytechnic  schools,  art 
schools,  etc.  For  information  in  regard  to  each 
kind  of  schools,  see  under  the  respective  titles. 

SCHOOL  AGE,  or  Scholastic  Age,  the 
age  fixed  by  law,  during  which  pupils  may  at- 
tend the  public  schools.  This  vanes  consider- 
ably in  different  countries,  both  as  to  its  com- 
mencement and  termination.  Thus,  in  Prussia, 
the  school  age  is  from  5  to  14  years ;  in  France, 
from  7  to  13 ;  in  Switzerland,  from  6  to  13 ;  and 
in  England,  from  3  to  18.  In  the  latter  coun- 
try, the  rule  is  as  follows :  "  Attendances  may 
not  be  reckoned  for  any  scholar  above  18,  or  in 
a  day  school,  under  3,  or,  in  an  evening  school, 
under  12  years  of  age."    The  legislation  on  this 


subject  in  the  different  states  of  the  Ametic&i 
Umon,  also  presents  considerable  diveisi^,  at  k 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geor^a 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Keotooky 

Louisiana 

Kaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


7— 21 1  Mississippi. 

6-2lBMissoiiii. 

5— nlNebniaka. 

5— 21 1  Nevada. 

4 — K^n  New  Hampshire. 

5—21  li  Sew  Jersey. 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 

Rhode  Island. .. 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wtsconsin 


6—21 
6—18 
6—21 
6—21 
6—21 
5—21 
6—20 
6—21 
4—21 
6—20 
6—15 
6—20 
6-21 


5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
^h 
5-U 
5-1* 

e-i« 

S-30 
5-21 
S-21 
4-» 


It  win  thus  be  seen  that  the  schoc^  age  begiv 
at  4  years  in  five  states ;  at  5  yean,  in  seventeen 
states ;  at  6  years,  in  fifteen  states ;  and  tx  1 
years,  in  only  one  state ;  also,  that  the  scbool 
age  ends  at  21  in  twenty-two  states ;  at  20,  ii 
six  states ;  at  18,  in  five  states ;  at  17,  in  ooe 
state ;  at  16,  in  three  states ;  and  at  15,  in  oolj 
one — Massachusetts. 

llie  statistics  showing  the  age  of  the  chOdreQ 
who  actually  attend  school,  is  very  meager,  bot 
few  of  the  state  school  reports  giving  any  infor 
mation  on  the  subject  It  has  been  esdiDateii 
that  the  vast  majority  of  children  leave  scbcd 
before  the  age  of  15  years.  The  average  age  d 
pupils  in  the  evening  schools  must,  however,  be 
much  higher.  In  the  rural  districts,  the  aven^ 
age  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  must  he  higher 
than  in  the  laige  cities,  especially  in  the  wiokr 
term.  After  a  comparison  of  aU  available  ^ 
tistics,  Francis  Adams,  in  Free  School  Svsim 
of  the  United  StrdeSy  remarks,  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  chiklrQ) 
remain  at  school  much  later  in  America  [Uniud 
States]  than  in  England."  It  is  also  stated  by 
the  same  writer  tmit,  "  in  England  and  Wak 
the  percentage  of  children  over  14,  in8dK)okr^ 
ceivmg  grants,  in  1874,  was  0.99."  The  i^ 
fixed  by  most  compulsory  attendance  laws,  ii 
from  8  to  14  years. 

SCHOOL  BOABD,  the  name  g^ienSj 
given  to  the  body  of  school  commissioDeis,  &■ 
rectors,  trustees,  etc.  constituted  by  law  to  bf* 
the  care  and  regulation  of  schools  in  states,  dtks. 
towns,  districts,  etc.  Such  a  board  is  oftai 
called  the  Board  qf  Education^  or  Board  (f 
Public  Itistructimi,  In  most  of  the  New  Eof- 
land  states,  the  school  board  is  called  the  SM 
Committee.  Formerly,  in  New  England,  tfe 
usual  term  was  PrtiderUial  Committee,  whid 
title  is  still  retained  in  some  places.  State  boanb 
of  education  usually  have  a  paramount  antboritT 
in  all  educational  matters  in  the  state.  In  Gog- 
land,  Scliool  Board  is  the  name  given  hf  tfce 
''  Elementaiy  Education  Act"  of  1870,  to  ^ 
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consdtated  school  authority  in  each  district,  sub- 
ject to  the  Education  Department  of  the  govern- 
ment.   

SCHOOL  BBOTHEBS.  See  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS,  in  its  wider  sense,  is 
an  official  census  relating  to  school  afibdrs,  and 
embraces  the  number  of  schools,  teachers  and 
pupils,  children  of  school  age,  school  libraries, 
etc.  The  great  progress  of  statistical  science, 
in  late  years,  has  led,  in  different  countries,  to 
much  more  minute  inquiries  into  school  affairs, 
and  is  preparing  the  way  for  a  much  fuller  and 
more  comprehensive  school  census  than  has  been 
accessible  m  the  past.  Heretofore,  a  school  census 
has  commonly  been  understood  in  a  narrower 
sense  to  denote  an  enumeration  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  residing  in  any  country,  state, 
city,  etc  This  enumeration  has  alwavs  formed  a 
part  of  the  general  decennial  census  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  state  enumerations.  In  some 
states,  an  enumeration  of  the  children  of  school 
age  is  taken  annually,  as  the  appropriation  of 
state  aid  for  public  schools  is  based  upon  it.  Such 
a  census  is  of  great  importance,  as  showing  the 
number  of  children  to  be  educated,  in  comparison 
with  the  school  attendance.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  white  and  colored  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  19  in  each  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  according  to  the  census  of  1870  : 

School  Cenaua  of  the  United  States. 

ITVIIITES.) 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut . . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geor^a 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasdacbOiietts. 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

N.  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey  . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island. . 
Sonth  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


6  to  9 


Total. 


60,16b 
44,915 
60,189 
52.130 
12,756 
12,695 
79,678 

336,435 

226,34() 

164,721) 
44,642 

152,687 
45,010 
65,lH;j 
74,714 

138,706 

143,849 
63,021 
47,190 

222,593 

15,143 

2,516 

28,171 

102,566 

478,673 
83,531 

328,912 
12,348 

425,529 
19,926 
34,715 

123,409 
74,482' 
34,369,' 
83,701, 
58,591 1 

146,522; 


10  to  14 


76,361 
52,514 
49,523 
64,133 
12,954 
13,493 
91,489 

318,948 

220.420 

154,436 
39,404 

147,30? 
48,276 
69,874 
73,904 

147,149 

138,428 
65,018 
63,646 

210,479 

13,041- 

1,850 

31,80^ 

100,344 

478,639 
92,340 

326,746 
11,352 

415,580 
22,114 
39,223 

128,076 
81,562 
34,854 
93,060 
67,432i 

139,610! 


IB  to  17     18  to  19 


39,258 
28,436 
21,074 
30,350 
6,683 
6,71b 
47,192 

156,422 

112.641 
73,919 
18,886 
76,779 
24,932 
39,972 
39,616 
82,810 
70,866 
24.236 
28,439 

102,476 

6,110 

817 

18,640 

61,316 

261,050 
47,757 

170,870 
6,358 

217,670 
12,581 
20,226 
66,298 
40.069 
20,:{«5 
48,826 
28,999 
67,948 


4,106,74214,095,38812,114,626 


26,149 

17,263 

12,902 

19,963 

4,203 

4,401 

29,800 

102,536 

72,179 

48,092 

12,817 

46,306 

15,003 

26,636 

25,435 

67,826 

46,636 

16,168 

18,086 

64,780 

4,216 

'   704 

12,839 

33,960 

167,602 

30,684 

110,612 

2,947 

143,561 

8,727 

13,247 

41,151 

24,538 

13,202 

30,267 

17,758 

42,214 


School  Censua  of  the  United  States. 
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Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticat . . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

lUinofa 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

LoQisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MissoQii 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York  — 
North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island. .. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . 
Wisconsin 


67,547 

15,645 

383 

766 

2,960 

13,442 

79,091 

3,044 

3,017 

626 

2,137 

31,180 

44,876 

115 

22,274 

l,07f 

1,679 

62 

62,162 

16,766 

66 

18 

34 

3,217 

4,656 

64,776 

7,648 

33 

6,271 

364 

67,792 

43,637 

38,345 

67 

67,908 

2,277 

211 


63,388 

30,221 

19,490 

16,762 

8,193 

6,206 

386 

180 

112 

945 

676 

474 

2,918 

1,636 

1,031 

12,010 

6,638 

3,945 

74,493 

36,662 

22,700 

3,187 

1,722 

1,294 

3,006 

1,649 

1,120 

614 

363 

306 

2,237 

1,120 

690 

31,976 

16,665 

9,738 

42,329 

20,493 

13,769 

160 

129 

106 

22,674 

11,371 

7,432 

1,201 

782 

679 

1,486 

768 

630 

66 

39 

67 

69,099 

28,308 

18,203 

17,133 

8,328 

6,448 

81 

47 

47 

16 

6 

9 

67 

46 

50 

3,458 

1,962 

1,378 

4,984 

2,972 

3,300 

64,489 

26,681 

17,687 

7,638 

4,222 

3,053 

34 

12 

12 

6,960 

4,020 

3,092 

433 

309 

217 

66,324 

26,508 

17,229 

45,688 

22,462 

13,75ft 

34,239 

16,064 

9,830 

92 

62 

74 

69,352 

33,894 

20,728 

2,389 

1,165 

826 

208 

142 

112 

40.408 

162,318 

202,728 

Total 

The  school  ase,  in  some  of  the  states,  extends 
to  21  years;  But,  practically,  the  above  table 
includes  all  the  chil(£ren  who  attend  school. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  school  ace  (q. 
V.)  generally  extends  only  to  the  14th,  13Ui,  or 
12th  year  of  age.  The  following  table  exhibits- 
the  number  of  schools  and  pupils,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  to  the  entire  population,  in 
the  several  countries  of  Europe  : 


COUMTBIBB 


1,363,289 


Switzerland  (Prima- 
ry  Schools) 

German  Empire  (es- 
timated, without 
Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine)   

Lnxembnrg 

Norway 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

I  >enmark 

France 

Belgiom 

Aufltria-Hungary 

Great  Britain  and 
Ireland 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece 

MnUnd 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Servla 

Buasia. 


Year 


1871-2 


1872 
1874 
1873 
1876 
1873 
1867 
1872 
1872 
1870-72 

1871-4 
1873 

1873-4 
1874 
1873 
1870 
1873 
1874 
1873 


Number 

of 
public 
schools 


6,088 


.ooo'e, 


66. 

644 
6.602 
8.123 
8,790 
3,064 

70,179 
6.678 

81,069 

22,678 

27,700 

42,920 

1,227 

1.382 

3.600 

2.221 

617 

23,183 


;  Number 
Number  of  pupils 


of 
pupils 


412,789 


,000,000 
28,437 
243,969 
606,876 
500,0/S9 
226.679 

4,720,000 
618,937 

3.285,486 

2,848.296 

1,381,972 

1.827,381 

81.449 

76,477 

140,000 

82.146 

23,278 

1,009,0371 


to  every 

1.000 
inhabit. 


166 


163 
143 
188 
138 
186 
136 
181 
128 
91 

88 
82 
70 
60 
42 
9i 
17 
17 
.14 
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SOHOOL-DISTBICT,  a  district  formed  by 
the  division  of  a  town,  or  township,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishinff,  managing,  and  supervising 
schools.  It  is  usually  the  smallest  territorial  sub- 
division of  a  state.  The  oldest  law,  in  the  United 
States,  establishing  school-districts  and  the  dis- 
irid  system,  was  that  passed  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1789.  In  most  of  the  states,  at  the  oresent  time, 
the  district  system  has  been  whoDy  or  partly 
auperseded  by  the  township  system,  whicn  has 
been  foun^  to  have  many  acivantages  over  it.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  district  system  was,  in  the 
main,  abolished  in  1869 ;  and  the  change  is 
strongly  commended.  The  system  still  exists  to 
some  extent  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  elic- 
iting the  foUowing  comment  from  one  of  the 
state  agents,  in  his  report  of  December,  1875 : 
'*  With  little  or  nothing  of  consideration  in  its 
favor,  with  a  troop  of  evils  attendant  upon  it, 
with  many  peculiarly  incident  to  its  existence, 
it  would  seem  that  it  diould  be  abolished  at 
once,  and  forever,  hj  legislative  enactment''  In 
aome  of  the  other  New  England  states,  penms- 
floiy  laws  have  been  passed,  allowing  the  inhabit- 
ants to  accept  the  township  system  instead  of  the 
district  system.  —  Each  school-district  has  a 
trustee,  or  a  board  of  trustees,  or,  as  styled  in  New 
England,  a  school  committeef  elected  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  authorized  to  have  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  the  school-house  and  other  school  property, 
to  hire  and  pay  the  teacher,  or  teachers,  and  to 
make  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  The  mode  of  forming  school- 
districts,  and  of  changing  their  boundaries,  varies 
in  the  different  states. — ^l^he  objections  to  the 
district  system  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  small- 
ness  of  its  area  and  its  consequent  inadequate 
resources  to  support  suitable  schools.  "Little 
money,  poor  school-houses,  short  schools,"  said  the 
state  superintendent  of  Maine,  in  1872,  "are  the 
necessary  attendants  of  this  ^stem."  This  cir- 
cumstance has  led,  in  New  York,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Union  free-schooL  distrids,  formed  by 
uniting  two  adjoining  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  estabUshing  and  supporting  a  better  school 
than  the  resources  of  either  by  itself  would  per- 
mit. In  the  English  Education  Act,  the  pansh 
is  constituted  the  school-district,  in  relation  to 
which  F.  Adams  remarks,  in  The  Free  School 
System  (f  the  United  States^  "  it  has  been  su^^ 
^»sted  that  in  selecting  the  parish  as  the  school- 
district,  we  have  selected  too  small  a  division. 
We  have,  however,  happily  steered  clear  of  the 
system  which,  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
very  prejudicial  to  harmonious  and  efficient 
action." — For  information  in  r^ard  to  school- 
districts  in  the  several  states,  see  under  the  re- 
spective titles. 

SCHOOL  ECONOMY,  a  general  term  ap- 
plied to  the  collective  body  of  principles  and 
rules  by  which  the  keeping  of  schools  is  re- 
lated. In  its  widest  sense,  it  embraces  all  that 
pertains  to  the  construction  and  furnishing  of 
the  school-house,  the  proper  apparatus  to  be  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  the  proceaaes  of  instruc- 
tion, the  various  modes  of  school  organization 


and  administration,  including  a  ccmstdenUioB  d 
the  length  and  arrangemeDt  of  schod  usam 
and  terms,  the  proper  records  to  be  kept,  the 
course  of  study,  programme  of  daily  exeroa 
and  the  modes  of  discipline,  management,  >^ 
instruction.  The  treatment  of  all  these  vuicv 
matters  will  be  found  in  this  work  under  tiie  re- 
spective titles. 

SCHOOL  FESTIVAIiS,  like  thevaotiQA 
and  holidavs,  are  an  interruption  of  the  repk 
school  work ;  but  while  the  latter  only  aim  li  a 
cessation  from  work  in  order  to  give  to  teieks 
and  pupils  Ume  for  rest  and  recreatioD,  Kfaoot 
festivate  aie  intended  to  substitute  oijotbsb 
for  mental  labor.    Ancient  Rome  bad  at  4e  be- 
ginning-of  March,  a  sriiod  festival,  calkdtk 
quin^wtrin,  at  which  the  teacben   ooQecy 
presents.    In  order  to  give  to  this  feadnl  i 
Christian  character.  Pope  Gregory  IT.  (82^- 
44)  appointed  the  i2th  of  MiSx:h  (the^a 
which  the  Church  commemorated  the  dettkd 
Pope  Grefloiy  I.)  as  a  special  festival  &nk 
schools  of  nome.    The  Gregorian  festivil  spRsI 
throughout  Italy,  France,  imd  Gemuuiy,  and  i» 
other  countries ;  and,  in  some  plaoes,  hai  nao- 
tained  itself  to  the  preitentday. —  Next  to  tk 
day  of  St.  Gresoiy,  the  festivals  of  the  A|q^ 
Andrew,  of  the  Innocent  C'hildren.ol  Bt  >ick^ 
las,  and  others,  came  eariy  into  genenl  m. 
Among  these,  the  virgaiumrgehen  may  be  w& 
tioned.  (See  Germany.)  Processions  and masq&ff 
ades  were  a  common  feature  of  all  these  h 
tivals. — In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  Scaadi]* 
vian  countries,  there  were  also  May  ftaHtdi, 
to  celebrate  the  departure  of  winter  and  tbe 
advent  of  spring.    The  pupils  of  the  srhookis 
solemn  procession,  married  around  the  fi^ 
and,  in  the  evening,  were  treated  to  a  oonuBdi 
banquet.     This  festival  is  still  in  common  Tse  s 
Bavaria  and  Wtirtembeiv.  Tbe  most  cdebmei 
among  the  school  festivtus  in  Gennany,  are  tt 
Kirsaienfesl,  at  Naumbuig,  and  the  Rad^en 
at  Ravensbuxf^.  The  celebration  of  these  qso^ 
draws  a  large  concourse  of  people.   Where  tk 
public  schools  have  a  denominati<Hial  cbaiaacr. 
great  church  holidays  are  freqnenUy  the  oca 
sion  for  special  school  festivals.     Thus,  in  ma^ 
Protestant  schools  of  Europe,  it  is  oobuikb 
to  celebrate  annually  the  intioducUon  of  tk 
Reformation.     Monarchical  govemmestB  hsr^ 
made  the  celebration  of  the  birthdav  d  & 
sovereign  obligatory  in  all  tbe  schook  d  tk 
country,  in  order  to  implant  sentiments  of  kj^ 
ty  and  submissivenees  in  the  minds  of  the  naof 
generation.  Some  of  the  German  educatois  vk 
are  favorable  to  school  festivals,  have,  bfwaj 
of  experiment,  organized  them  on  the  grandes 
scale.    Thus    Froebel  spent,  in   1850,  ferai 
months  in  preparing  a  school  dukfaeolB  »d 
people's  festival,  which  was  held  inacaeUettf 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen.     It  is  quite  coo- 
mon  for  the  elementary  schools  in  Germanj  t@ 
spend  at  least  one  day  of  the  year  in  an  excor 
sion,  during  which  the  children  amuse  thena^ 
with  the  national  games.    To  close  the  tM 
year  with  appropriate  festivals,  is  quite  oonuDCi 
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in  dyOked  conntries.  The  beet  known  among 
the  school  fesdvals  of  the  United  States  are  those 
connected  with  the  college  commencement.  (See 
CoMMENCEMEKT.)  Among  schools  of  all  grades, 
achool  exhibitions  and  receptions  have  become 
▼eiy  popular,  and  rarely  fail  to  be  numerously  at- 
tended by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  pupils. 
School  picnics  are  more  frequently  held  dunns  the 
summer  vacation  than  in  me  midst  of  the  sdiool 
jear ;  but,  without  regard  to  the  season,  are  sure 
to  delist  the  scholars. — Educators  are  generaUy 
agreed  that  school  festivals,  if  well  arranged  and 
guperintended,  exert  a  beneficial  influence. 

80H00L  TUKDy  proper^  or  money  set 
•part  by  legislative  enactment  n>r  the  support  of 
fldiools.  In  the  United  States*  the  school  fund 
in  each  state  has  been  chiefly^  derived  from  na- 
tional and  state  appropriations,  particulariy  of 
lands.  Of  the  latter,  Uie  16th  section  srant  is 
an  example.  The  U,  S,  Deposit  Fund,  some- 
times called  the  Surplus  lievenue  Fund,  was 
also  a  national  grant  (See  Untted  State8.J 
The  mode  of  apportionment  varies  in  the  dif- 
ferent states;  it  is,  however,  wholly  or  partly 
based  upon  the  number  of  pupils,  in  each  town 
or  district,  of  the  legal  school  age.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  the  school  fund  in  each 
state,  see  under  the  respective  titles. 

80H00L  FUKMITUHE.  Under  this  head 
will  be  considered  (I)  desks  and  seats ;  (2)  plat- 
form ;  (3)  blackboard ;  and  (4)  miscellaneous  fur- 
niture and  apparatus. 

Desks  and  Seats. — In  the  matter  of  health, 
these  are,  perhaps,  the  articles  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  school  room.  Notwithstanding 
their  importance,  however,  as  deciding  the  pu- 
pil's position  for  several  hours  of  the  day,  and 
thus  determining,  in  a  great  measure,  his  future 
health  and  bearing,  school  authorities  are  not  yet 
entirely  agreed  as  to  their  style,  dimensions,  or  ar- 
rangement ;  each  civilized  country  using  its  own, 
on  account  of  some  peculiar  advantage,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  which  is  determined  by  observation 
from  its  own  stand-point.  The  first  oonsiderataon. 
in  the  construction  or  arrangement  of  desks  and 
seats,  should  have  regard  to  their  influence  upon 
the  health  of  the  pupils;  the  second,  to  the  con- 
yenience  of  the  teacher  and  pupils,  in  the  ad- 
justability of  the  desk  and  seat  for  different 
exercises,  or  for  purposes  of  school  government, 
which  last  would  be  determined  principally  by 
the  arrangement,  and  the  means  affonied  for 
facilitating  the  entrance  or  exit  of  the  pupils. 
Of  the  comparative  advanta^  of  different 
styles  of  desks  or  seats,  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  speak,  the  subject  being  treated  exhaust- 
ively in  the  works  reiferrcd  to  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  The  books  that  have  been  written  on 
this  subject  in  different  countries  form  almost  a 
library  of  themselves.  Perhaps  the  best  form 
jet  devised  is  that  described  in  the  report  of  M. 
Ibuisson,  French  commissioner  to  the  Exposition 
at  Vienna  in  1873,  which  was  selected  for  special 
commendation,  after  an  examination  of  au  the 
styles  there  presented.  It  is  known  as  the  Bapte- 
rosses  desk  and  seat,  from  the  name  of  tiie  in- 


ventor, who  designed  it  for  use  in  his  factory  at 
Briare.  It  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the 
normal  school  at  Auteuil.  The  chair  is  single, 
the  seat  being  of  wood,  round  or  square  in  shape, 
and  support^  hv  an  iron  leg  which  slides  up  or 
down  in  a  sheath,  or  hoUow  cylinder,  the  base  of 
which  is  firmly  screwed  to  the  floor.  The  leg  and 
sheath  together  form  the  support  of  t^  seat, 
which  is  (mecked  at  any  height,  in  its  upward  or 
downward  motion,  by  a  thumb-screw.  The  bade 
of  the  chair  is  of  the  ordinaiy  pattern,  and  is 
slightly  inclined.  The  desk  is  stationaiy,  and  is 
supported  by  a  cast-iron  upright.  Its  upper  sur- 
face is  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  usual  man- 
ner —  a  narrow  horizontal  part  at  the  back,  and 
a  sloping  part,  much  larger,  and  nearer  the  pupiL 
It  is  provided  either  with  a  lid  which  converts 
the  desk  into  an  ordinary  box,  or,  if  the  top  is 
not  movable,  with  compartments  whidi  open 
laterally.  A  small  leaden  pipe,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  desk,  under  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  upper  surtace,  serves  as  an  inkstaiKl. 
It  is  providea  with  a  vent  at  each  end,  secured 
by  a  copper  cap,  and,  opposite  the  pupil,  is  pierced 
to  receive  a  small  copper  funnel  of  sufiident  size 
to  allow  only  the  point  of  the  pen  to  enter.  B^ 
this  airangement,  the  pupil  can  ndther  dip  his 
pen  too  deeply,  so  as  to  get  too  much  ink,  nor 
upset  his  inkstand.  Near  the  foot  of  the  leg  (tf 
the  desk  is  a  foot-rest,  which  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  the  same  device  of  slide  and  thumb- 
screw that  is  iised  for  the  seat.  The  thumb- 
screws used  on  the  chair  and  desk  are  so  arranged 
that  they  cannot  be  turned  except  by  a  key, 
which  is  kept  by  the  teacher.  The  principal  ad- 
vantage of  this  desk  is,  that  it  can  be  adapted 
to  pupils  of  different  heights ;  its  other  recom- 
mendations are  obvious.  An  improvement,  per- 
haps, might  be  made  bv  providing  the  desk  with 
two  supports  instead  of  one,  thus  securing  a  firm- 
ness which  desks  supported  by  one  centnd  pillar 
do  not  usually  have.  The  single  desk  should  be 
2  feet  long,  nom  25  in.  to  29  in.  high,  and  18 
in.  wide ;  the  double  desk  should  be  4  feet  long, 
the  other  dimensions  being  the  same  as  those  of 
the  single  desk.  The  seats  should  be  from  12  in. 
to  16  in.  hifffa.  Redtation  seats  as  well  as  desk 
seats  should  be  provided  with  backs.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  nowever,  that  no  arrangement 
of  desk  or  seat,  however  ingeniously  adapted  to 
the  pupil's  comfort,  can  take  the  place  of  that 
f reouent  change  of  position  which  is  a  necessity 
of  ms  being.  Of  the  dimensions  of  desks  and 
seats,  Robson  says,  after  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  works  of  Zwey,  Falk,  Frey,  Cohn,  Kleiber, 
and  Virchow,  **The  weight  of  opinion  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  height  of  the  seat  should  corre- 
spond to  the  lengUi  of  the  scholar's  leg,  from 
the  knee  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  There  must  be 
no  stretching  of  musdes ;  therefore,  the  sole  of 
the  foot  must  rest  on  the  floor  or  upon  some  flat 
surface.  If  the  seat  be  too  hi^,  the  swinging  of 
the  foot  in  the  air  causes  a  compression  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the  leg  and  knee ;  if  it  be  too  low,  the  thif^  of 
the  s(£olar  are  pressed  against  his  stomach  to  the 
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disadvantage  of  health.  *  *  *  In  order  to  prevent 
the  scholar  8  slipping  forward,  the  seat  should  be 
slightly  declined  backward.  The  height  of  the 
d^ka  should  be  so  arranged,  that  the  under  part 
of  the  ann  may  rest  comfortably  on  the  desk- top, 
and  that  the  powers  of  vision  may  not  be  strained, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  normal  distance  of  vi- 
sion may  be  preserved.  Desks  which  are  too  low 
cause,  by  the  bending  of  the  scholar,  a  pressing 
on  the  chest  and  lower  part  of  the  body ;  while 
those  which  are  too  high  cause  the  right  shoulder 
to  be  so  lifted,  as  to  remove  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  so  far  from  the  body,  that  the  lower  arm 
cannot  be  laid  flat  on  the  table,  thereby  causing 
the  arm  to  be  unsteady  and  easily  tired."  Much 
ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  devising  seats 
capable  of  transformation  into  a  variety  of  forms. 
The  tendency  in  this  respect  is  freauently  to- 
wards a  mechanism  so  complicated  tnat  it  de- 
feats its  own  object  by  becoming  easily  disar- 
ranged; and,  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  many 
of  the  transformations  will  usually  be  found  to 
be  useless.  The  really  desirable  changes  of  form 
are  very  few.  Says  an  eminent  educator :  "  If 
seats  could  be  so  contrived  as  to  remain  firm 
when  placed  horizontally,  to  allow  the  pupil  to 
lean  forward  easily  to  write  upon  his  desk,  ^nd 
then  could  be  made  to  have  an  inclination  back- 
ward when  the  pupil  desires  to  read  or  study, 
it  would  add  much  to  his  comfort  in  sitting,  and 
something,  perhaps,  to  the  comeliness  of  his 
figure."  Concerning  the  distance  of  the  seat  from 
the  desk,  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists, some  teachers  considering  only  one  inch  nec- 
essary, others  as  much  as  three.  On  this  point 
Dr.  Wiese  says :  "It  is,  therefore,  desirable,  that 
the  inner  edge  of  the  desk  should  be  distant  from 
the  front  of  the  seat  only  about  one  inch."  Rob- 
son  says  :  *'  The  scholar  who  sits  too  far  from  the 
desk,  either  bends  too  much,  and  thereby  hurts 
his  chest  and  eyes,  or  he  glides  too  far  forward  on 
his  seat,  and  so  gets  an  unsteady  position.  *  *  * 
It  is  recommended  that  the  vertical  distance  from 
the  desk  to  the  seat-top  should  be  the  length 
of  the  fore-arm,  or  one-sixth  the  size  [height]  of 
the  body  of  the  scholar.  Too  great  a  distance 
encourages  crooked  growth;  for  the  scholar,  while 
writing,  has  his  body  weighing  on  one  arm,  in- 
stead of  having  the  arm  naturally  resting  on  his 
body.  If  the  difference  in  height  between  desk 
and  seat  be  too  slight,  then  the  chest  sinks,  and 
the  back  is  bent  out  so  as  to  encourage  stooping." 
Of  the  an'ntigement  of  desks,  many  methods 
have  been  advocated,  and  different  ones  prevail 
in  different  countries;  but  the  weight  of  author- 
ity seems  to  be  in  favor  of  seating  the  pupils  in 
pairs,  this  method  being  economical  as  to  space, 
and  more  advantageous  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil  in  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  daily 
exercises.  Its  superiority,  aJso,  in  the  matter  of 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  pupils  is  manifest.  The 
arrangement  of  desks  in  regard  to  space  and  light 
has  been  considered  in  the  article  ' Hygiene, 
Scnoor..  Many  other  considerations  present 
themselves  in  this  connection,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  following :  the  form  and  height  of  the 


back  of  the  seat ;  its  attachment  to,  or  bd.^ 
pendenoe  of,  the  desk  immediately  behind  h ;  the 
variation  in  the  height  of  seats  and  de^ Mar- 
ranged  on  the  same  level  for  pupils  of  diimEt 
sizes ;  the  slope  of  the  floor,  or  its  constmctioQ  ia 
steps,  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  moyable  dak  s 
seat  as  compared  with  the  stationary;  tbemonm 
ing  of  deskis  and  seats  on  casters ;  the  yv^ 
slope  of  the  desk-top  for  different  purposes;  the 
space  between  the  desks ;  the  breadth  of  93A&. 
etc  These  are  all  considered,  however,  in  voik 
specially  written  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  moits 
of  each  for  different  purposes  are  fully  set  imi 

The  Platform, — 1  his  is  now  considered  hi^ 
ly  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  in  the  ecbod 
room.  On  all  public  occasions,  wheth^  of  a 
amination  or  exhibition,  it  is  indispensable;  litik 
there  are  many  occasions  in  the  usual  nmtb 
of  the  school,  when  it  is  exceedingly  usefd  h 
should  be  not  less  than  6  feet  wide,  and  15  isdn 
high,  and  should  be  divided  into  twolerekor 
risers.  In  schools  in  which  all  the  exercises  at 
conducted  in  one  room,  closets  for  the  storing  of 
school  apparatus  are  often  placed  at  eachoxlof 
the  platform.  Recitation  rooms  are  usqiIIt 
fitted  up  without  platforms,  the  teachers' dsk 
standing  on  the  floor. 

Tlie  Blackboai-iL — At  the  back  of  the  pb:- 
form,  against  the  wall,  and  facing  the  scboolc? 
class,  is  placed  the  blackboard.  It  should  ext«kl 
the  entire  length  of  the  platform,  should  k£ 
least  4  feet  wide,  and  extend  to  within  3  feet  'I 
the  floor.  It  should  be  provided  with  a  frame  aO 
around,  and  a  trough  at  the  lower  edge  ixa  tbr 
chalk,  and  to  catch  dust,  and  should  have  boc^ 
on  which  pointers  may  be  hung.  The  mateml 
of  blackboards  is  of  three  kinds :  wood,  ^i 
and  a  kind  of  slate- surface  made  to  lay  dindk 
on  the  wall.  1  he  last,  by  combining  in  amedraa 
the  best  qualities  of  the  two  others,  is  the  i^ 
desirable.     (See  Blackboard.) 

Miscellaneous  Furniture  and  AppartA^- 
The  principal  consideration  under  this  heed  v 
not  so  much  the  comparative  values  of  diff^i^Bt 
articles,  but  what  articles  are  indispensable  or » 
least,  highly  necessary.  Among  these,  imt  be 
mentioned  a  clock,  a  small  bell  for  the  caJIii^ 
and  dismissing  of  classes,  chairs  for  risitois.  dot^ 
ets  or  wardrobes,  provided  with  wrooghtircs 
hooks  and  pegs,  a  thermometer,  sets  of  maps  sfii 
charts,  a  terrestrial  globe,  an  abacus,  or  Duroeril 
frame,  and  a  collection  of  miscellaneoos  artkk 
to  be  used  in  giving  object  lessons.  The  eitaS 
to  which  the  artides  desirable  for  the  sffcod 
room  have  been  added  to,  and  perfected,  bo(h  is 
the  United  States  and  on  the  continent  of  Fjh 
rope,  is  remarkable ;  the  list  given  above,  bo* 
ever,  furnishes  a  tolerably  complete  outfit  for  a 
primary  school.  One  consideration  remains  to  ^ 
insisted  on;  namely,  the  exercise  of  good  taste  w 
the  selection  of  furniture  and  articles  intewJtHi 
to  be  in  constant  sight  of  the  pupils.  On  this 
subject,  the  architect  of  the  London  Sdwd 
Board  remarks :  "ITie  furniture  of  the  scbool 
room  should  be  graceful  in  form,  and  good  ie 
quality  and  finish.  Children  are  particulany  so^ 
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ceptdble  of  surrounding  influences,  and  their  dai- 
ly familiarization  with  beauty  of  form  or  color,  in 
tne  simplest  and  most  ordinary  objects,  cannot 
fail  to  assist  in  fostering  the  seeds  of  taste,  just 
as  daily  discipline  tends  to  promote  habits  of 
order.  Furniture  finished  like  good  cabinet  work 
is  more  likely  to  be  respected,  even  by  the  mis- 
chievous school  boy,  than  that  of  an  unsightly  or 
rough  character."  For  further  information  on 
this  subject  see  Robson,  School  Architecture  (Lon- 
don, 1874) ;  WiCKERSHAM,  School  Economy 
(Phila.,  1868) ;  Currie,  Common-School  Educa- 
Uon  (Edinburgh,  1857) ;  Buisson,  Rapport  sur 
rinstruction  primnire  a  rexposiHon  universelle 
de  Vienne  en  1873  (Paris,  1875). 

SCHOOL  GBOUNDS.  Bee  II  yoiene,  School. 

SCH00L-H0t7SE.--0f  the  first  importance 
in  any  Sjrstem  of  public  instruction,  is  school 
architecture,  including  every  thing  that  relates 
to  the  buildinff  in  wmch  the  instruction  is  to  be 
imparted.  AH  matters  that  concern  the  health 
of  the  school;  namely,  the  situation  of  the  school- 
house,  its  furniture,  the  temperature  of  the 
rooms,  and  the  means  for  warming,  lighting,  and 
yentilating  them,  are  considered  either  in  sepa- 
rate articles  in  this  work,  or  under  the  head  of 
Hygiene,  School  It  is  designed  here  specially  to 
treat  of  (Tj  the  construction  of  the  school- 
house,  and  (ll)  its  internal  arrangement. 

I.  Construction  of  the  School-House, — What 
material  should  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  school  building  depends  entirely  upon  its 
location  and  the  means  at  command.  Owing  to 
the  improved  modem  methods  of  building,  wood, 
brick,  or  stone  may  be  used  indifferently,  as  far 
as  healthfulness  is  concerned,  economic  consider- 
ations alone  deciding  which  is  to  be  employed.  It 
may  be  said,  in  general,  that  these  considerations 
point  to  the  use  of  stone  or  brick  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  of  wood.nn  the  rural  districts,  except 
in  old  and  thickly-settled  countries  where  wood  is 
scarce.  The  increased  attention  bestowed  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  school-house  at  the  present 
time  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  proofs  of 
the  general  and  permanent  interest  aroused  in 
the  welfare  of  schools,  since  purely  esthetic  con- 
siderations are  generally  the  last  to  make  them- 
selves felt.  The  rudeness  of  the  district-school 
building  is  proverbial;  yet,  the  expression  of 
the  cherishea  memories  that  cluster  around  it, 
forms  a  part  of  the  choicest  literature  of  every 
civilized  country.  If  the  transfiguring  power  of 
early  association,  therefore,  renders  it  an  object 
of  affection  through  life,  in  spite  of  its  uncouth- 
ness,  how  much  stronger  would  tliat  affection  be 
if  the  matured  taste  of  later  years  confirmed  the 
preference  of  childhood  I  Not  only  the  testimony 
of  eminent  writers,  but  the  unwritten  experience 
of  every  observing  person,  bears  abundant  wit- 
ness to  the  subtle  and  enduring  influence  of 
early  associations ;  and  now,  when  the  subject  of 
education  is  receiving  so  lar^  a  share  of  careful 
thought,  with  a  view  to  discover  all  available 
ways  to  perfect  its  means  and  methods,  it 
would  seem  that  this  powerful  agent  should  not 
be  neglected.      Without  squandering   money, 


therefore,  to  make  the  school-house  pretentious, 
or  a  perfect  specimen  of  one  of  the  conventional 
orders  of  architecture,  pains  should  betaken  that 
it  should  not  be  an  offense  to  the  eye,  or  out  of 
harmony  with  the  landscape.  Since  this  can 
generally  be  done,  also,  without  any,  or  with 
only  slight,  additional  cost,  the  educational 
value,  moral  and  esthetic,  of  the  appearance  of 
the  school-house,  majr  properly  be  mcluded  in 
the  plans  of  the  architect.  As  to  the  solidity  of 
the  school  building  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  financial  objections  which 
would  impair  this,  should,  for  a  moment,  be  en- 
tertained. The  contingencies  which  may  hap- 
pen at  any  moment  where  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren are  gathered  together,  are  so  momentous 
in  their  character,  as  to  render  this  imperative. 
The  size  of  the  school-house  should  be  deter- 
mined, of  course,  by  the  number  of  pupik  it  is 
intended  to  accommodate.  An  eminent  author- 
ity savs  that,  a  building  designed  for  an  ungraded 
Bcnool  to  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher,  should 
contain,  at  least,  900  sq.  ft.  of  floor-space ;  be- 
ing intended  to  accommodate  from  50  to  80  pu- 
pik.  In  r^ard  to  the  proper  size  of  class  rooms, 
see  Hygiene,  School. 

II.  Iwtemal  Arrcmgement  of  the  School-House, 
—  Every  district-school  house  should  have  a 
vestibule,  a  main  room,  and  one  or  more  class- 
rooms, unless  the  school  is  taught  by  only  one 
teacher.  The  vestibule  should  be  conmioaious, 
dry,  well-lighed,  and  properly  supplied  with 
pegs  for  hats  and  outer  garments,  mats,  wash 
basins,  and  all  means  ior  ensuring  personal 
cleanliness.  In  mixed  schools,  it  should  be 
divided  into  two  rooms.  The  best  authorities 
are  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
shape  of  the  school  room  proper  should  be  that 
of  an  oblone  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the 
size  being  determined  by  the  probable  attend- 
ance. The  ceiling  should  be  from  12  to  15  feet 
in  height,  the  controlling  consideration  being  that 
each  pupil  should  have  not  less  than  1 08  cubic 
feet  of  air  space.  The  door  and  the  teacher's 
desk  should  be  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room,  the 
former,  yrhen  practicable,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, the  northern  being  without  windows, 
and  provided  with  a  shallow  platform  about  15 
inches  high.  This  arrangement  enables  the 
teacher  to  survey  the  school,  and  is  simple  and 
convenient  for  examination  or  exhibition  pur- 
poses. Very  large  school  rooms  are  not  ex- 
pedient, experience  having  shown  that  a  large 
number  of  pupils  may  be  supervised  and  taught 
to  better  advantage  in  two  rooms  of  medium 
size,  the  teacher  having  an  assistant  for  the  pur- 
pose, than  in  one  lai^  room.  A  separate  class 
room  is  indispensable  in  HHl  schools,  except  the 
smallest,  the  number  being  increased  according 
to  the  size  of  the  school.  In  its  construction, 
the  class  room  should  conform  proportionally  to 
the  schc^l  room,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  in 
immediate  connection  with  it,  but  separable  from 
it  completely  as  far  as  noise  is  concerned.  The 
teacher's  room,  in  small  schools, could  be  utilized 
as  the  school  library,  or  as  a  temporary  storing 
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place  for  Buch  delicate  apparatus  aa  reauired 
special  care.  Schools  of  otaer  grades  and  sizes 
willy  of  course,  reauire  a  different  arrangement 
of  rooms.  Nearly  every  civilized  country,  in 
fact,  has  its  own  plans  for  the  construction  of 
school-houses,  ana  the  arrangement  of  school 
and  class  rooms,  determined  l^  the  peculiarities 
of  its  school  system,  or  by  national  character- 
istics. Interesting  exhibits  of  these  are  made  at 
eyery  world's  fair ;  and  the  comparison  there  in- 
stituted will,  probably,  result  in  a  retention  and 
general  diffusion  of  the  best.  It  is  possible  here 
only  to  refer  to  the  subject,  and  to  cite  a  few 
standard  works  which  open  the  door  to  a  vol- 
uminous literature.  (See  Buisson,  Rapport  sur 
Tinsirticlion  primaire  d  Texpositian  universelle 
de  Vienne  en  1873  (Paris,  1875) ;  Barnard, 
School  Ardiitedure  (N.  Y.,  1863) ;  Johonnot, 
CounirvSckool'H6use8y  (N.  Y.,  1858);  and  Our 
School-Ebuses  (N.  Y.,  1873);  EnsLEm,  School 
House  Architecture  (N.  Y.,  1874).  (See  also 
the  references  at  the  end  of  the  article  Scuo(a« 
FuRNrruRE^ 

SCHOOL  ICAKAaEMSNT  is  a  department 
of  the  teacher's  profession  which  indudes  (I)  the 
organization  of  the  school,  and  (11)  its  conduct. 
Under  the  former,  must  be  considered  (1)  the 
classification  (see  Class)  ;  (2)  the  distribution, 
as  to  order  ana  time,  of  the  branches  to  be  taught, 

i course  of  instruction  and  programme] ;  and 
3)  the  proper  assignment  of  the  work  of  mstruc- 
tion  (in  a  graded  school)  to  the  several  teachers, 
either  in  accordance  with  the  class  system  or  with 
the  departmental  system  (q.v.).  The  conduct 
of  the  school  has  reference  (1)  to  instruction, 
and  (2)  to  discipline.  Great  care  should  betaken, 
by  means  of  a  carefully  constructed  programme, 
or  daily  order  of  exercises,  to  secure  to  each  subject 
its  proper  amount  of  time,  according  to  its  place 
in  toe  course  of  instruction,  as  weU  as  to  insure 
an  equable  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
in  each  subject  of  the  ^;rade,  as  preliminary  to 
promotion.  The  promotion  of  pupils  is  a  matter 
of  great  practical  importance  in  the  management 
of  a  school.  One  of  the  most  serious  errors  made 
by  teachers  is  the  too  rapid  advancement  of  their 
pupils.  Prcnnotions  should  always  be  baaed  upon 
a  careful  examination ;  and,  in  a  graded  school, 
care  should  be  taken  that  every  mde  is  passed 
through  in  a  Intimate  manner,  that  is,  without 
huny  or  cramming.  When  the  school  is  un- 
mded,  the  advancement  of  individual  pupils  is 
io  be  considered ;  but  there  is  the  same  need  of 
avoiding  haste,  so  as  to  secure  thorough  proficien- 
cv,  as  the  basis  of  promotion.  Ghvemment  is, 
also,  an  important  department  of  school  manage- 
ment; since,  without  efficient  government,  all 
attempts  at  effective  school  instruction  must  be 
fruitless.  (See  Course  op  Instruction,  Disci- 
pline, and  Government^ 

SCHOOL  BECOBBS  are  of  great  impoiv 
tance,  both  in  connection  with  the  management 
of  the  school  itself,  and  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording a  means  of  obtaining  accurate  and  valu- 
able returns  to  be  embodied  in  a  general  system 
of  school  statistics.    These  records  are,  therefore, 


to  be  arranged   from  a  twofold  stand-point  r 

(I)  What  are  needed  as  auxiliary  to  the  keepinff- 
and    instruction    of    the    school    itself;     and 

(II)  What  are  required  for  a  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  school  laws,  as  well  as  to  show  the 
condition  of  the  system  to  which  the  school  be- 
longs,  and  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
town,  dty,  and  state  in  which  it  is  located,  aa. 
compared  with  other  places. 

I.  For  the  carrying  out  of  the  first  object, 
there  should  be  an  accurate  registration  of  each 
pupil's  name  and  age,  his  parent's  name,  the 
date  of  his  admission  into  the  school,  of  his  sac- 
1  cessive  promotion  from  grade  to  grade,  and  of 
I  his  discharge,  with  t£e  cause  of  the  same,  thus- 
i  presenting  a  history  in  outline  of  the  pu^ul'S' 
whole  career  in  the  school.  '  The  register  kept 
for  these  items  should  be  in  such  a  form  as  to  be 
easy  of  reference,  either  by  a  numerical  designa- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  the  order  of  their  admis- 
sion, or  by  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  Aux- 
iliary to  the  school  regisiery  th^  may  be  (in 
large  schools,  should  be)  an  admission  book,  and 
a  discharge  hooky  the  entries  being  first  made  in 
these  books,  and  transferred  at  stated  times 
(weekly  or  monthly)  into  the  register.  The  ad- 
mission book  should  contain  a  statement  of  the 
antecedents  of  the  pupil,  and  the  discharge  book^ 
the  cause  of  his  leavine  the  school,  and  his  desti- 
nation. There  should,  also,  be  books  showing 
the  school  histonr  of  ihe  pupil  more  in  detail,  as 
his  daily  attendance,  conduct,  merit  and  de- 
merit marks  for  recitations,  etc  One  book, 
usually  called  the  roll  booky  may  be  used  for  aD 
these  particulars,  there  being,  in  a  traded  sdKwl, 
one  such  book  for  each  daas,  and  kept  by  the 
class  teacher.  In  this  book  may  also  be  entered 
the  place  of  residence  of  each  pupil,  in  order  to 
fadutate  communication  witli  the  parents.  The 
school  diary  is  auxiliary* to  this,  containing 
transcripts  nom  the  rod  book,  witli  summaries 
of  marks  and  a  statement  of  class  standing,  the 
pupil  being  required  to  take  this  diaiy  home  for 
the  inspection  and  sisnature  of  his  parents. 
Other  records,  besides  wose  enumerated,  mav  be 
kept  for  special  purposes ;  but,  ordinarily,  these 
are  all  that  are  indispensably  requisite  to  cany 
on  the  internal  operations  of  the  school. 

n.  The  records  made  necessaiy  by  the  jffo- 
visions  of  law  under  which  the  school  is  es- 
tablished and  supported,  will  vary,  of  course, 
with  the  nature  of  those  provisions,  and  with 
the  organization  of  the  system  to  which  the 
school  belongs.  But  there  are  certain  oomnM» 
and  indispensable  features,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  facts  which  all  school  records  for  this  pur- 
pose should  aim  to  show,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  (1)  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  year ;  (2)  The  avence 
enrollment,  or  "average  number  belonpng  ; 
(3)  The  number  in  attendance  at  each  session  of 
the  school;  and  (4)  the  number  of  pupils  of 
each  grade,  and  of  certain  specified  ages. — No 
attempt  is  made  in  this  article  to  present  the 
forms  of  these  records,  as  there  is  a  wide  div^^ 
sity  of  form  in  different  places,  and  as  the  form 
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is  of  seoondaiy  importance  to  the  preseDting  of 
the  required  facts. — See  Morrison,  Mantud  of 
School  Matiagemeniy  s.  T.  Registration  (Glasgow 
and  London,  1874) ;  Wickersham,  School  rnxni- 
amy  (Phila.,  1868);  Wells,  The  Graded 
iSbfoo/ (New  York,  1862).    . 

80HWARZ,  Friedxidi  Heinrich  Chris- 
tian,  an  eminent  German  educationist,  bom  in 
1776,  at  Gieaaen ;  died  at  Heidelbei^,  in  1837. 
His  chief  woA  is  Erziehtmgslehre  (Bodnne  of 
Education),  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  in 
1802  ;  the  fourth  and  last,  whicn  was  iasued  in 
1813,  contains  the  Geschichie  der  Erziehung 
(History  (f  Education),  a  work  of  permanent 
value.  "  Among  teachers,'*  says  Dittes  (Schtde 
der  Pddagogik),  "  the  Lehrbuch  der  Pddagogik 
und  Didaktik  (1805)  of  Curtmann  is  beUer 
known  than  the  Erziehungslehre"  He,  how- 
ever, asserts  that,  while  Schwarz  has  not  given  so 
dear  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  ecmcation 
and  instruction  as  Niemeyer,  nis  writings  are 
more  replete  with  practical  observations  and 
suggestions. 

TCIBNOBy  The  Teaching  of.  In  this  ar- 
ticle, the  treatment  will  refer  to  the  teaching  of 
sdenoe  (I)  as  a  branch  of  elementary  instruction, 
and  (II)  as  a  department  of  higher  education. 

L  This  subject  is  one  into  which  great  con- 
fusion has  been  introduced  by  the  use  of  the 
words  science  and  scientific  in  two  different 
senses.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  a  subject  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  harmonize  and  explain  its  various 
phenomena.  Science  goes  beyond  mere  appear- 
ances, and  finds  that,  amidst  endless  variety, 
there  is  unity;  and,  amid  apparent  discord,  there 
is  harmony,  la  this  sense,  it  is  the  highest  out- 
come of  intellectual  effort  The  human  mind 
deals  first  with  the  concrete.  For  a  Ions  time  it 
scarcely  rises  above  the  information  of  the  senses. 
It  then  groups  the  impressions  of  the  senses  into 
more  oomprdiensive  unities,  and  in  this  process 
gains  a  certain  power  of  abstraction.  But  science 
supposes  that  the  mind  has  been  long  practiced 
in  that  power  of  abstraction  and  generalization. 
It  views  in  succession  the  principal  facts  in  any 
department  of  nature  as  a  whole,  and  it  seeks  to 
find  the  invisible  order  which  pervades  them  all. 
In  this  sense  of  the  term,  also,  all  subjects  admit 
of  scientific  treatment ;  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  law  pervades  all  phenomena,  there  must  be 
a  science  of  mental  phenomena  as  well  as  of 
physical  i^enomena;  and,  therefore,  no  single 
phenomenon  can  exist  which  has  not  its  own 
place  in  the  svstem  of  the  universe.  But,  from 
various  consiaerations,  the  term  science  has  been 
often  restricted  to  the  esmlanation  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  matter,  and  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  it  IS  used  in  thia,  article.  Now  it  is  plain 
that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  children  can- 
not be  taught  science.  If  the  scientific  stage  is 
the  hip^hest  in  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  it  in  the 
school.  It  belongs  to  the  university.  But  we 
mav  lay  the  foundation  of  it  at  an  earlier  period. 
Incused,  we  cannot  help  doing  something  toward 


this  work;  but  we  may  do  it  awkwardly  and  un- 
consciously, or  skillfully  and  consciously.  The 
latter  is  the  function  of  the  educated  teacher. 
We  must,  therefore,  inquire  more  minutely  into 
the  mode  in  which  the  foundations  of  science  are 
laid.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall  quote  the  words 
of  the  late  Professor  Payne,  to  whom  the  prep- 
aration of  this  article  for  the  Cydopcedia  of 
Education  was  first  assigned.  (See  Payne,  J.^ 
Science,  he  defined,  as  ''organized  knowledge  , 
and,  after' explaining  the  meaning  of  organized 
in  this  definition,  he  proceeds:  ''^turning  to  the 
other  factor  of  the  definition,  knowledge,  we  ob- 
serve that  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge — 
what  we  know  through  our  own  experience,  and 
what  we  know  throi^  the  experience  of  others. 
Thus,  I  know  by  my  own  knowledge  that  I  have 
an  audience  before  me,  and  I  know  through  the 
knowledge  of  others  that  the  earth  is  25,000  miles 
in  circumference.  This  latter  fact,  however,  I 
know  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  I 
know  the  former.  The  one  is  a  part  of  my  ex- 
perience, of  m^  very  being.  The  other  I  can  only 
be  strictly  said  to  know  when  I  have,  by  an 
effort  of  the  mind,  passed  through  the  connected 
chain  of  facts  and  reasonings  on  which  the  dem- 
onstration is  founded.  Thus  only  can  it  become 
my  knowledge  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
Strictly  speaking,  then,  organized  knowledge,  or 
science,  is  ori^nally  based  on  unorganized  know- 
led^,  and  is  uie  outcome  of  the  learner's  obeer- 
vation  of  facts  through  the  exercise  of  his  senses, 
and  his  own  reflection  upon  what  he  has  observed. 
This  knowledge,  ultimately  organized  into  sdenoe 
through  the  operation  of  his  mind,  he  may  with 
just  right  call  his  own ;  and,  as  a  learner,  .he  can 
propeny  call  no  other  knowled^  his  own.  What 
IS  reported  to  us  by  another  is  that  other's,  if 
gained,  at  first-hand,  by  experience;  but  it  stands 
on  a  different  footing  from  that  which  we  have 
gained  by  our  own  experience.  He  merely  hands 
It  over  to  us;  but,  when  we  receive  it,  its  condition 
is  already  changed.  It  wants  the  brightness,  def  • 
initeness,  and  certainty  in  our  eyes,  which  it  had 
in  his;  and,  moreover,  it  is  merely  a  loan,  and  not 
our  property.  The  fact,  for  instance,  about  the 
earth's  drcmnference  was  to  him  a  living  fact ; 
it  sprung  into  being  as  the  outcome  of  expert 
iments  and  reasonings,  with  the  entire  chain  of 
which  it  was  seen  by  him  to  be  intimately — ^in- 
deed, indisBolubly  and  oiganically—- connected.  To 
us  it  is  a  dead  fact,  severed  from  its  connection 
with  the  body  of  truth,  and,  by  our  hypothesis, 
having  no  organic  relation  to  the  living  truths 
we  have  gained  by  our  own  minds.  What  I  in- 
sist on,  then,  is,  that  the  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience— ^that  which  is  gained  by  bringing  our  own 
minds  into  direct  contact  with  matter — is  the 
only  knowledge  that,  as  novices  in  science,  we 
have  to  do  with.  The  dogmatic  knowledge  im- 
posed on  us  by  authority,  though  oii^nally 
gained  by  the  same  means,  is  really,  not  ours,  but 
another's — is,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  unor- 
ganizable,  and,  therefore,  though  science  to  its 
proprietor,  is  not  science  to  us.  To  us  it  is  merely 
information,  or  hap-hazard  knowledge.'' -r*  Hie 
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account  here  given  contains  the  very  pith  of  the 
matter,  and  cannot  be  too  deeply  pondered  and 
impressed  on  the  mind;  and  we  snail,  therefore, 
put  the  same  thoughts  in  another  shape.  The 
child  first  perceives  individual  objects.  He  notices 
the  qualities  in  these  objects;  and,  when  he  finds 
the  same  qualities  recur  in  different  individual 
objects,  he  naturally  groups  them  together  under 
the  same  notion  or  name.  This  is  the  child's 
fir.^t  effort  at  generalization.  (See  Intellectual 
Education.)  Now.  it  is  plain  that  if  he  had  not 
known  the  mdividuala,  he  could  never  have  made 
the  generalization ;  and  that,  if  any  one  were  to 
tell  him  the  generalization  without  his  having 
seen  the  individuals  and  noticed  the  similarity, 
the  generalization  would  be  of  no  real  use 
to  him.  Out  of  this  fact  flow  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal rules  in  regard  to  the  method  of  teacning 
science:  (1)  The  pupil  must  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  nature ;  he  must  see  the  indi- 
vidual ;  he  must  himself  make  the  experiment. 
(2)  He  must  make  the  generalization,  himself ; 
ne  must  be  a  discoverer.  It  is  here,  however,  that 
the  skillful  teacher  can  wisely  interfere.  The 
child,  if  left  to  himself,  might  be  too  long 
in  making  the  discovery,  for  he  might  not 
stumble  upon  individuals  which  cont^n  sim- 
ilarities. The  teacher,  therefore,  takes  care  to 
bring  similar  individuals  before  his  pupils  in 
sufficient  number.  He  sternly  checks  his  own 
wish  to  shorten  the  work  by  telling  the  generali- 
zation; but  he  prepares  the  way  for  the  pupil  s 
making  it  by  adducing  instance  after  instance, 
until  the  similarities  cannot  but  become  visible 
to  the  pupil's  mind.  And  this  rule  suggests  an- 
other ,-i-that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  ^e  pupil 
should  be  led  along  the  road  over  which  mankind 
traveled  in  making  the  discovery  originallv.  He 
must,  of  course,  commit  many  blunders  before  he 
reaches  the  truth;  yet,  under  a  skillful  teacher, 
such  a  process  is  eminently  educative.  But, 
besides  tne  making  of  generalizations,  there  is 
also  the  faculty  of  observation  to  be  carefully 
cultivated.  Indeed  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty 
of  observation  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  correct  generalizations.  At  first,  the 
child  makes  his  generalizations  unconsciously. 
He  sees  a  tree,  and  then  another  tree,  and  then 
another,  and  somehow  they  impress  him  as 
being  like;  but  he  has  no  accurate  conception  in 
regard  to  the  points  in  which  they  are  like. — 
Even  when  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  points 
of  resemblance  in  objects,  he  may  find  that  the 
resemblances  in  them  are  on  the  surface,  and  that 
there  are  greater  differences  separating  the  ob- 
jects from  each  other.  He  is  now  coming  nearer 
the  stage  in  which  he  can  deal  with^  a  subject 
scientifically.  For  observation  has  to  furnish,  as 
the  basis  of  scientific  conceptions,  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  than  that  possessed  by  the  ordinary 
observer.  The  pupil  has  to  notice  qualities  whicn 
ordinarily  escape  observation.  The  teacher  again 
must  take  the  utmost  care  that  the  pupil  has 
really  observed  the  peculiarity  before  he  tells  him 
the  special  name  given  to  it.  Else  the  pupil's 
mind  will  be  crammed  with  a  number  of  tech- 


nical terms  of  the  meaning  of  which  he  probably 
will  have  no  clear  conception;  and  even  aaooid  he 
have  a  clear  conception  of  their  meaning  when 
he  hears  it  from  his  teacher,  he  will  be  sure  to 
forget  it  very  soon.   In  one  word,  the  pupil  must 
conquer  every  step -in  science  by  pentonal  obser- 
vation and  experience.     He  must  find  out  every 
thing  himself.  The  teacher  has  simply  to  arrange 
the  order  in  which  the  facts  of  nature  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  pupil,  and  to  lay  before  him 
only  those  phenomena  which  it  is  important  for 
him  to  observe.     From  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
plain  that  the  plan  of  going  through  all  the 
principal  phenomena  of  a  science  is  not  to  be 
adopted  in  schools.    This  is  a  method  apjmopri- 
ate  only  to  the  last  stage  of  scientific  instruction. 
The  teacher  must  select  the  portions  of  science 
which  will  be  most  educative ;  and  he  will  treat 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  the  pupil,  and 
make  him  take  an  active  part  in  ascertaining  the 
facts  of  nature.    At  the  same  time,  he  will  take 
care  to  make  his  various  lessons  bear  on  each 
other,     lliough  he  does  not  disclose  a  law,  but 
leave  it  to  dawn  upon  the  pupil's  mind  from  the 
presentation  of  instances,  he  will  see  to  it  that 
each  lesson  adds  to  the  structure  which  the  pre- 
vious one  has  helped  to  raise.  He  will  have  a  fixed 
plan  in  his  own  mind;  and  he  will  look  forward 
to  the  intellectual  result  which  he  is  to  produce, 
in  process  of  time,  by  the  examples  and  experi- 
ments which  he  makes  the  pupil  observe  and 
perform. — In  all  these  consiaerations,  we  have 
oeen  looking  at  science  as  a  subject  worthy  of 
being  studied  for  its  own  sake.    I'his  is  unques- 
tionably true.    The  intellectual  powers  of  man 
are  an  essential  feature  of  man's  nature,  and  they 
demand  exercise.  This  exercise  is  invariably  ac- 
companied by  an  intense  pleasure.     Now,  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  nature  is  eminently  cal- 
culated to  call  the  intellectual  powers  into  activ- 
ity, and  therefore  it  opens  up  to  man  a  source  of 
{)ure  and  lasting  enjoyment.  But  the  teacbermay 
ook  on  the  knowledge  of  science  from  otb^ 
points  of  view.  Man  is  corporeal,  and  his  physical 
well-being  depends  on  his  coming  into  proper 
relations  with  physical  nature.    It  is  important 
for  him  to  know  these  relations,  and  the  teacher 
of  youth  will  endeavor  to  enlighten  the  mind  of 
his  pupil  in  regard  to  them.   At  the  same  time, 
these  relations  are  most  deeply  impressed  on  the 
mind,  when  the  facts  of  science  are  taught  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  education.  If  I  inform  a 
boy  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  deleterious,  the  im- 

{)re6sion  is  of  the  faintest  nature,  and  will  not 
ead,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  any  action;  .bat 
if  I  show  the  boy  how  to  produce  carbonic  acid 
gas  by  the  union  of  its  component  elements,  that 
is,  if  I  lead  him  to  make  experiments  by  which 
the  truth  will  be  forced  upon  his  mind  without 
my  telling  him  that  it  is  injurious  to  life;  and  if, 
in  addition  to  this,  I  make  him  discover  that  he 
is  continually  exhaling  this  gas,  he  will  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  ventilation,  smd 
will  make  every  effort  to  procure  it.  Then, 
again,  nature  presents  herself  not  merely  as  the 
embodiment  of  law  but  also  as  the  embodiment 
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-of  beauty ;  and  the  teacher  should,  therefore,  en- 
-deavor  to  bring  out  this  feature  occasionally. 
He  will  point,  for  example,  to  the  exquisite 
structure  of  flowers ;  he  will  lead  the  child  to 
feel  the  loveliness  of  landscapes;  he  will  interest 
him  in  the  habits  of  animals ;  in  fact,  he  will  try 
to  make  nature  reveal  herself  to  him  in  her  con- 
crete loveliness  and  variety. 

Among  the  Questions  keenly  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  science  teaching  are  (1)  the  order 
in  which  the  sciences  should  be  taught,  and 
(2)  what  sciences  are  suitable  for  schools.  Opin- 
ions on  these  subjects  will  necessarily  differ  until 
agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  is  reached. 
Tne  fact  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  all  the  sciences 
call  for  processes  of  thought  which  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  only  in  mature  minds ;  but  it  is 
true,  at  the  same  time,  that  separate  facts,  in  all 
these  sciences,  tending  towaros  a  unity,  may  be 
discovered  by  a  child  of  eleven  or  twelve  years 
•of  age.  Faraday  said  that  chemistry  could  be 
tauffht  to  a  boy  of  eleven;  others  denied  that  it 
could;  and  in  a  certain  sense,  both  were  right, 
from  their  respective  points  of  view.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  facts  of 
some  sciences,  in  the  average,  are  much  more 
complicated  than  those  of  other  sciences ;  and, 
therefore,  there  is  wisdom  in  teaching  them  in  a 
certain  order.  Botany,  for  instance,  is  among 
the  simplest  of  the  sciences.  It  calls  into  play 
the  power  of  minute  observation.  The  child  is 
interested  in  examining  the  structure  of  the 
plant  and  the  growth  of  the  various  parts.  An 
appeal  is  also  made  to  his  powers  of  grouping  or, 
in  other  words,  of  classification.  And  the  pupil 
has  a  large  field  in  botany  for  these  two  activities. 
(See  Botany.)  The  same  is  true  of  the  other 
science  of  classification,  zoology;  but  the  processes 
are  a  little  more  complicated.  It  should,  there- 
fore, naturally  follow  botany.  From  these,  the 
pupil  should  proceed  to  some  department  of 
physics,  and  from  that,  advance  to  chemistry. 
The  one  should  go  before  the  other;  because  the 

Srooesses  of  chemical  motion  are  much  more  dif- 
cult  to  observe  accurately  than  those  of  me- 
chanical motion.  And  the  course  of  science  might 
well  end  with  phvsiology,  in  which  many  of  the 
modes  of  reasoning;  employed  are  abstnise,  and 
the  student  is  continually  liable  to  be  misled  by 
appearanc33  and  analogies. 

II.  One  of  the  most  important  aims  of  the 
educator  is  to  lead  man  to  recognize  how  to 
live  most  successfully  for  himself ;  to  realize  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  and,  by  seeking 
to  comply  with  these  responsibilities,  to  attain  to 
the  greatest  possible  happiness.  In  this  process 
of  education,  the  student  must  be  led  to  recognize 
the  material  and  physical  conditions  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  to  know  himself,  not  as  an  independent 
being,  but  as  one  dependent  upon  the  multifa- 
rious conditions  of  the  vast  scheme  of  nature,  and 
as  one,  who,  alike  in  what  he  is  and  in  that  of 
which  he  is  capable,  is  strictly  under  the  control 
of  natural  law.  In  other  words,  man  can  only 
know  himself  by  comparison  with  other  objects 
in  nature,— can  only  know  his  powers  by  com- 


parison with  the  forces  by  whichother  forms  of 
matter  are  controUed.  Again,  as  a  mere  Question 
of  material  prosperity,  the  study  of  natural  science 
is  forced  upon  our  consideration.  No  thoughtful 
man  wandering  through  the  aisles  of  a  great  inter- 
national exhibition  can  fail  to  see  that  all  prog- 
ress in  applied  science  and  the  arts  must  be  based, 
in  the  first  place,  upon  an  exact  knowled^  of 
natural  resources,  material  and  physical.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  fun- 
damentally based  upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
but  such  evidence  is  apt  to  mislead,  unless  checked 
by  experiment;  experiment,  to  be  of  real  utility, 
must  be  exact  and  systematic.  The  reasoning  that 
draws  conclusions  from  such  experiments  must 
be  logical;  and  lan^a^e,  at  once  ample  and  exact, 
is  required  as  an  implement,  only  of  value  when 
wielded  with  precision,  to  widen  the  fields  of  in- 
quiry with  the  utmost  economy  of  mental  labor. 
We  are  compelled  to  make  these  remarks  bcMcause 
the  true  importance  of  a  scientific  study  of  nature 
has  not  been  recognized  by  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  education.  A  Knowl- 
edge of  the  leading  truths  of  natural  science  is, 
however,  essential  to  education,  {\\  because  of 
their  fundamental  character,  and  (2)  because  of 
the  method  by  which  such  sciences  are  pursued, 
which  method  is  the  same  as  that  which  ought  to 
obtain  in  every  action  of  our  every-day  lives. 
Comparing  the  training  ^ven  by  language  and 
mathematics  with  that  given  by  natural  science, 
we  see  that,  whilst  language  cultivates  the  mem- 
ory, and  mathematics  trains  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties, neither  affords  any  means  for  the  cultivation 
of  observation  and  experiment.  Turning  to  the 
natural  sciences  themselves,  we  fiind  that  tiie 
physical  branches  cultivate  observation,  experi- 
ment, and  inductive  reasoning;  while  the  material 
branches,  including  the  natural  history  sciences, 
cultivate  especially  the  faculties  of  observation 
and  systematic  classification.  But,  in  addition 
to  this,  from  the  multitudinous  data  with  which 
the  latter  deal,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing complete  series  of  such  data,  these  studies  in- 
evitably lead  the  inquiring  mind  to  a  constant 
consideration  of  prolNibilities,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  a  habit,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  prac- 
tically, of  justly  weighing  circumstantial  evidence. 
In  view  of  the  vast  mass  of  facts  accumulating 
more  and  more  rapidly  each  day  from  the  various 
fields  of  scientific  investigation,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  human  mind  can  grasp  all  the  details  of 
even  a  single  branch.  The  fcmowing  considerations 
are,  however,  important  in  this  view  of  education: 

(1)  that,  by  experience  in  some  two  sciences,  the 
one  physical  and  the  othei^  relating  to  the  forms 
assumed  by  matter,  the  student  should  learn  the 
principles  on  which  these  natural  sciences  are 
pursued,  and  therefrom  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
value    of   scientific   training   and    knowledge ; 

(2)  that  he  should  understand  the  general  scope 
of  the  various  sciences ;  (3)  that  he  should  be 
familiar  with  the  broad  generalizations  of  science; 
(4)  that  he  should  not  be  ignorant  of  such  com- 
mon scientific  details  as  occur  to  us  every  day, 
and  have  an  immediate  and  direct  connection 
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with  our  welfare  and  suocees  in  life;  and  (5)  that 
he  should  be  tausht  how  to  obtain  information 
by  leferenoe.  anAow  to  weigh  the  truotworthi. 
ness  of  authoritieB.  In  order  that  the  eeoond 
and  third  of  these  requirements  may  be  intelli- 
gently obtained,  they  must  logically  be  preceded 
by  tl^  first,  and  simultaneously  tne  aquisition 
of  the  knowledge  implied  by  the  fifth  may  well 
be  commenced.  In  the  physical  branches  of 
scientific  inquiry,  qualitative  anal^cal  chemistiy 
theoretically  best  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
case ;  in  the  material  sciences,  we  may  select  one 
of  those  which  are  called  natural  history  sciences. 
Under  this  head,  certain  of  the  natural  sciences 
which  treat  of  the  living  forms  of  matter  were 
formerly  included ;  but  the  term  is  a  most  indef- 
inite one,  and  must  cease  to  be  used  at  all,  if  con- 
fined to  its  old  signification.  The  sciences  espe- 
cially included  under  it,  botany  and  zoology,  have 
been  placed  upon  altogether  new  and  broader 
foundations  as  oranches  of  biology,  so  that  they 
now  cover  morpholo^cal  ana  physioloffical 
ground  never  contempbted  in  the  old  use  of  the 
term.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  propriety  in 
xuanft  the  term  to  express  that  pursmt  of  nature 
-wfai<3i  is  essentially  out-of-door  in  its  duuracter, 
— the  study  of  the  extemid  relationship  of  beings 
to  each  other ;  and  in  this  view  we  should  cer- 
tainly need  to  indude  geological  investigations. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  hd  apparent  to  every 
naturalist  that  the  scope  of  such  a  term  could 
not  be  rigorously  defined.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  out-of-door  study  of  nature  ought 
to  be  an  essential  element  of  education.  It  may 
be  long  before  it  is  generally  introduced  into  the 
course  of  school  education,  but  it  should  certainly 
be  enforced  upon  the  community  as  a  duty  at 
haet  in  home  culture.  It  should  be  used  to  cul- 
tivate habits  of  close,  exact,  and  systematic  ob- 
servation, commenced  in  the  field  and  continued 
in  the  laboratory ;  of  judiciously  collecting,  care- 
fully preserving  and  classifying,  some  one  or 
more  series  of  natural  objects ;  and  of  referring 
for  information  not  to  be  obtained  by  personiu 
inquiry,  regarding  the  objects  observed  Mid  col- 
lected, to  trustworthy  sources.  ^  By  well-judged 
training  in  either  botany  or  any  one  of  the 
branches  of  zo51ogy,  the  ends  above  indicated 
may  be  attained ;  whilst  the  general  spirit  of  ob- 
servation an  inquiry  in  the  wide  field  of  natural 
science  that  will  be  encouraged,  will  lead  to  a 
breadth  and  liberality  of  mental  tone.  Nor  need 
this  eeneral  and  more  desultory  observation  be 
dreaded,  as  apt  to  lead  to  hasty,  unfounded,  and 
inexact  acquirements,  if  the  mind  is  duly  drained, 
as  had  been  suggested,  in  rigorous  methods  of 
thought  by  the  exact  pursuit  of  some  special  sub- 
ject of  scientific  study.  If  there  be  an^  truth  in 
the  suggestions  just  tnrown  out,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  such  training  in  the  natural  history 
sciences  cannot  be  commenced  too  early  in  life, 
because  the  spirit  of  the  training  is  such  that  it 
should  imbue  the  entire  mental  culture  of  the  in- 
dividuid;  and,  furthermore,  if  this  early  training 
has  been  ne^ected,  the  study  of  science  in  an 
advanced  penod  of  education,  will  not  be  so  suc- 


cessful, because  it  will  lack  the  vivid  ooncepticni» 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of 
the  observing  faculties  in  early  life.  It  only 
remains  to  add  that,  as  all  teaching  by  the  veiy^ 
nature  of  these  sciences  must  be  objective,  the 
duty  of  the  instructor,  at  eveiy  stage  of  science 
teaching,  is  to  supplement  nature  and  not  to^ 
take  her  place, — ^not  to  impart  information  but  to* 
guide  the  pupil  in  the  self-acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge. Books,  similariy,  are  only  to  be  permitted 
as  dictionaries  to  explain  such  points  as  the  pupil 
cannot  elucidate  by  his  own  efforts. — See  Patkk, 
The  True  Foundation  <f  /Science-Teaching 
(London);  Wilson,  Ussay  on  Teaching HaUtral 
Science  in  Schools,  in  Fasbab's  Esscnfs  on  a 
Liberal  Education  (London);  Lectures  on  Edu- 
cation— delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain  (London,  1855) ;  Wheweu>,  On 
the  Principles  qf  English  Education  (London^ 
1838) ;  YouMAMs,  77^6  Culture  Demanded  by 
jMbcfemXy^e  (New  Yoric.  1867);  Spenckb, TF%a^ 
Knowledge  is  (^Most  Worth  in  Education:  In- 
(eOectualy  Moral,  and  Physical  (NewTark,1866). 

SOIEHCB  OF  GOVEBNIOSNT,  tbe^ 
name  given  to  a  branch  of  instruction  in  pri- 
mary or  secondaiy  schools,  whidi  is  designed  to* 
impart  to  the  pupik  a  knowledge  of  the  political 
mtem  under  which  they  live,  and  to  make- 
them,  as  far  as  requisite,  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent functions  of  government,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  ara  performed.  It,  gen^tdly,  in- 
cludes a  consideration  of  the  constitution  of  the- 
country  or  state,  the  qualifications  and  duties  of 
the  pnncipal  officers  of  government,  the  legal 
restrictions  imposed  upon  citizens,  and  an  oat- 
line  of  civil  and  mumcipal  regulations.  Many 
excellent  treatises  have  oeen  prepared  for  tiin 
purpose  for  use  in  elementary  schools;  and, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  this  de- 
partment  of  instruction  for  all  classes  of  pupik, 
particulariy  in  public  schools,  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  which  is  to  prepare  for  in- 
telugent  and  useful  citizenship. 

SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS  are  higher  insti- 
tutions, in  which  instruction  in  science,  practical 
and  theoretical,  is  the  special  object.  They  in- 
clude polytechnic  schools  (those  in  which  va- 
rious branches  of  science  are  taught), and  q>eciaL 
schools,  such  as  those  of  mining,  en^eering,etc> 
— In  Europe,  they  are  generaUy  supported  by 
the  state.  The  real  schools  (q.  v.)  in  Germany 
are  essentially  scientifie  schools  of  a  lower  grade. 
In  Atistria  Hungary ,  there  are  seven  polytedi- 
nic  institutes  (having,  in  the  winter  of  1875 — 6,  . 
327  instructors  and  4,405  pupils);  namely,  in 
Vienna,  Buda-Pesth,  Prague  (one  German  and 
one  Bohemian),  Gratz,  Cembeif;,  and  Brfinn. 
The  oldest  are  those  in  Prague,  founded  in  1806. 
That  in  Vienna,  foimded  in  1815,  has  five  de- 
partments (one  of  general  sdenoe,  and  schook  of 
engineering,  architecture,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, and  chemistry);  the  others  lack  one  or  more^ 
of  these  departments. — ^The  Oerman  Rmpire 
has  10  scientific  institutes  (having,  in  the  winter 
of  1875—6,  498  instructors  and  6,644  porok); 
namely,  the  Academy  of  Architecture   {fiau- 
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akademie)  in  Berlin;  the  Technological  Academy 
(Oetoerbe'Akademie^  in  the  same  place,  with  de- 
partments of  mechanics  and  engineering,  of  chem- 
istry and  metallui]gy,  and  of  naval  construction; 
and  the  polytechmc  schods  in  Hanover,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Munioh,  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  Carlsruhe, 
Darmstadt,  and  Brunswick.  The  last,  founded 
in  1745,  is  the  oldest.  The  Berlin  academies 
were  founded  in  1799  and  1820,  re«)ectively.  ' 
llie  polytechnic  schools  have  several  depart-  j 
ments :  that  in  Munich  includes  one  of  agri- 
culture; that  in  Dresden,  one  of  mathematics 
and  physical  science  for  teachers ;  that  in  Carls- 
ruhe,  one  of  forestry  ;  and  that  in  Brunswick, 
one  of  pharmacy,  and  one  of  forestry.  Common 
to  most  of  them,  as  branches  of  instruction,  are 
mechanics,  engineering,  architecture,  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  and  chemistry. — In  Prcmce,  the 
Pol^rtechnic  School  in  Paris  is  organized  on  a 
mihtary  basis,  and  has  for  its  object  the  prepa- 
ration of  engineers,  and  candidates  for  positions 
in  the  artillery,  the  navy,  the  public  works,  mines, 
the  general  staff,  the  powder  and  saltpeter  facto- 
ries, the  telegraphic  institutions,  and  the  tobacco 
administration.  It  was  founded  in  1795,  and, 
in  1873,  had  426  pupils.  It  is,  properly,  only 
preparatory  to  hi^er  special  institutions,  mili- 
tary and  civil,  l^e  latter  include  the  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  (£ooie  centrale 
des  oris  et  inant^actures)^  designed  for  the  in- 
struction of  civil  engineers  and  diiiKtors  of  fac- 
t(»ries  and  metallurgical  establishments;  the 
School  of  Bridge  and  Road  Building  {£cole  des 
ponts  ei  chaussies);  and  the  Conservatory  of 
Arts  and  Trades  (Gonservaiaire  des  arts  et  mS- 
tiers).  These  are  all  in  Paris.  The  last-named  has 
a  collection  of  machines,  instruments,  products 
of  agriculture  and  industry,  and  a  library.  There 
are  thirteen  scientific  courses  in  technical  sub- 
jects, political  economy,  industrial  legislation, 
and  statistics,  and,  also,  an  inferior  school  of 
drawing  and  descriptive  geometry.  The  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Paris  affords  instruction 
to  students. — In  /to/y,  there  are  scientific  schools 
in  Milan,  Turin,  Ivaples,  Rome,  Padua,  and 
Palermo,  the  last  thi^  being  connected  with 
the  universities  in  those  places. — ^In  Russia  are 
found  the  Technological  Institute,  the  Engineer- 
ing Institute,  and  the  School  of  Architecture, 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  polytechnic  schools,  in 
Riga,  Moscow,  Lwlz,  and  Helsingfors  (Finland). 
The  last,  in  1872—3,  had  118  students;  the 
others,  in  1874,  2,570.  The  institution  in  Riga 
has  seven  dej^ments:  an  agricultural,  a  chem- 
ical, a  surveying,  an  engineering,  a  mechanical 
engineering,  an  architectural,  and  a  oommerdal 
department. — In  Belgiunij  scientific  schools  are 
connected  with  the  universities. — Suntzerland 
has  a  polytechnic  school  in  Zurich,  with  eight 
departments:  an  architectural,  an  engineering, 
a  mechanical,  and  a  chemical  depa^ment,  a 
school  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  a  depart- 
ment for  the  education  of  special  teachers  of 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  a  (reneral 
phikeophical  and  poUtico-eoonomical  depart- 
ment, and  a  preparatory  mathematical  course. 


This  institution  was  lounded  in  1854 ;  and,  in 
1875 — 6,  had  92  instructors  and  912  students. 
There  is,  besides,  a  scientific  department  in  the 
Academy  of  Lausanne,  and  an  architectural  de- 
partment in  the  Lyceum  of  Lugano.  The  other 
continental  nations  also  have  scientific  schools. 
—  In  Oreat  Britain^  there  are  no  polytechnic 
schools.  There  are,  however,  private  associations 
that  offer  instruction  in  science;  and  ihe  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  London,  which  possessea 
rich  collections  in  art,  natural  history,  and  sci- 
ence, also  maintains  schools.  Lectures  are  also 
given  on  scientific  subjects  in  the  universities 
of  London,  Gla^pow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.- 
The  Royal  College  of  Science,  in  Dublin,  and 
the  Royal  Mining  School,  in  London,  may  also 
be  mentioned. 

In  Europe,  there  are  numerous  special  schools 
of  a^culture  and  forestrv.  Austria  has  a  school* 
of  vine  culture  and  pomology  at  Klostemeuburg. 
The  principal  mining  institutions  of  the  conti-' 
nent  are  as  follows:  in  Austria-Hungary, the* 
mining  academies  at  Leoben,  Pribram,  and 
Schemnitz,  and  eight  mining  schools ;  in  Ger- 
many, the  mining  academies  in  Berlin,  Claus- 
thal,  and  Freiberg  (opened  in  1766),  and  14 
mining  schools;  in  France, the  National  Mining 
School  in  Paris  (of  a  higher  ffrade),  and  ibe, 
mining  schools  at  St.  £tienne  and  Alais;  in  Italy, 
the  mining  schools  at  Caltanisetta  and  Agordo, 
and  the  sf^cial  school  for  quarrying  and  woriung 
marble,  at  Carrara ;  in  Russia,  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  seven  mtermediate  and  lower  minins 
schools ;  in  Sweden,  the  mining  department  of 
the  Technological  Institute  of  Stockholm ;  in 
Bel^um,  the  special  school  of  mines  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liege,  and  the  provincial  school  of 
trades,  industry,  and  mininff,  at  Mons. 

In  the  United  StateSj  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  reports,  in  1875,  74  schools  of  science 
(mining,  engineering,  agricultural,  etc.),  including 
separate  institutions  and  departments  of  colleges 
and  universities,  with  758  instructors  aud  7,157 
students.  Of  these,  41  are  endowed  by  the  na- 
tional land  grant  as  agricultural  coUeces ;  but 
most  or  all  of  them  have  one  or  more  additional 
courses,  as  of  general  science,  engineering,  etc. 
(For  their  special  features,  see  Agricultural 
CoLLEOES.)  The  terms  of  admission  to  Amer- 
ican scientific  schools  vary  somewhat  in  the  dif- 
ferent institutions,  but  include  arithmetic,  ele> 
mentary  algebra  and  geometrpr,  geography,  En- 
ffliah  grammar  and  composition,  and  histoir. 
The  course  generally  covers  four,  sometimes  only 
three  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  or  appropriate  SjMcial  degrees  (as 
Civil  Engineer,  etc.).  The  cumculum  commonly 
embraces  the  higher  mathematics,  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  history,  French  and  Qer- 
man,  chemistxy,  drawing,  {)hysics,  natural  his- 
tory, astronomy,  mental  science,  and  political 
economy,  besides  special  branches  appropriate  to 
the  particular  course  pursued.  Of  separate  in- 
stitutions, the  oldest  is  the  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1824, 
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^d  re-oiganized  in  1849.  It  has  a  course  in 
ciyil  engineering  (understood  to  include  mechan- 
ical or  dynamical  engineeriiijg,  road  engineering, 
bridge  engineerin^t  hydraulic  engineenng,  etc.). 
Oth^  prominent  institutions  are  the  Massachu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  (opened  in  1861), 
in  Boston,  with  10  courses  (civil  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  mining  engineering, 
architecture,  chemistry,  metalluigy,  natural  his- 
tory, physics,  science  and  literature,  philosophy); 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University  (1867),  at  Ur- 
bana,  111.,  with  courses  in  agriculture,  horticult- 
ure, mechanical,  mining,  and  civil  engineering, 
architecture,  chemistry,  natural  history,  Englisn 
and  modem  knguages,  ancient  hinguages,  miU- 
tary  scienoe,  commerce,  and  domestic  science 
and  art  (for  womenj;  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technolo^  (1871),  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  a  school 
of  mechanical  engineering;  Purdue  University 
(1874),  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  with  a  course  in  gen- 
eral scienoe,  and  courses  in  agriculture,  horti- 
oulture,  dvil  engineering,  industrial  design, 
physics  and  mecmmics,  chemistry  and  meUd- 
turgy,  and  natural  history ;  the  State  School  of 
Mines  (1874),  at  Golden,  CoL;  and  the  New 
Market  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  New  Market, 
Ya.,  with  a  mechanical-engineering,  a  civil-en- 
gineering, a  chemical,  and  a  clamical  course. 
Among  scientific  departments  (for  mention  of 
^riiich  see  the  articles  on  the  institutions  to 
which  they  belong^,  mav  be  instanced  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  ochool  (Harvard  University), 
the  Sheflield  Scientific  School  (Yale  College),  the 
School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  UoU^,  ^e  (chand- 
ler Scientific  Department  and  the  Thayer  School 
of  Civil  Engineering  (Dartmouth  (k>lWe),  ihe 
John  C.  Green  School  of  Science  (CoUege  of 
New  Jersey),  the  Scientific  School  of  Rutffers 
College,  the  Engineering  School  of  Union  Uni- 
Tersity,  the  Pudee  Scientific  Department  of 
Lafayette  CoUese,  and  the  MJSBouri  School  of 
Mines  and  Metiulurgy  (University  of  Missouri). 
Cornell  University  and  some  other  institutions 
have  various  scientific  courses,  without  a  distinct 
organization.  The  Worcester  Countv  Free  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Science,  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  opened  in  1868.  It  offers  instruction 
in  mechanical  engibeering,  civil  engineering, 
drawing,  physics,  chemist^,  English,  French, 
and  German.  The  course  occupies  three  and  a 
half  years  for  those  preparing  to  become  med^an- 
ical  engineers,  and  throe  ^ean  for  all  others. 
Much  attention  is  given  m  this  institution  to 
practice,  it  being  designed  to  impart  sufficient 
practical  familiarity  with  some  branch  of  ap- 
plied science,  to  secure  to  its  graduates  a  liveU- 
nood.  At  Uie  middle  of  the  first  year,  every 
student  (except  the  mechanical  section)  chooses 
some  department,  under  the  advice  of  the  in- 
structors, and  devotes  ten  hours  a  week  and  the 
month  of  July,  to  practice  in  that  department 
until  his  graduation,  that  is,  for  two  and  a  half 
years.  Ine  mechanical  section  practice  in  the 
machine  shop  from  the  beginning,  that  is,  for 
three  and  a  half  years.  Students  who  select 
chemistry,  work  in  the  laboratory ;  the  civil  en- 


gineers, at  field  work  or  problems  in  oodsCzu6- 
tion ;  and  the  desagners,  at  problems  in  deskn. 
The  shop  is  maiiaged  »  a  inanufiictmiiig  <»t>b- 
lishment,  in  order  that  the  students  may  ahrajs 
work  in  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  rnl 
business. 

SOOTLAKD,  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  and  an  important  division  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  the  same  name.  Its 
area  contains  30,463  sq.  m.;  and  its  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1871,  was  3460,018. 

Educational  History. — The  system  of  omii- 
mon  schools,  under  which  Scotlimd  became  cel- 
ebrated for  the  general  diffusion  of  education 
among  its  people,  was  founded  in  1695,  by  the 
law  which  required  that  a  school  should  be 
established  and  *'a  school-master  appointed  in 
every  parish  by  advice  of  the  presbyt^ies."  (See 
pRRSBYTRRiANs.)  The  fuudameutu  principle  of 
free  schools  was  recognized  in  this  act,  thus  en- 
titling Scotland  to  me  credit  of  having  first 
estabushed  schools  for  primary  instruction  to  be 
supported  at  the  public  expense.  Indeed,  as  early 
as  1617,  King  James  visited  Scotland  to  oblige 
the  privy  council  to  establish  parish  schools,  m 
1 696,  the  fivstem  was  completed  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament. The  minimum  of  salary  to  be  paid  the 
teacher  was  fixed,  and  the  proprietors  were  re- 
quired to  meet,  and  vote  the  re<}uisite  fuuds,whicfa 
if  they  failed  to  do,the  commissioners  of  taxes  were 
required  to  levy  the  school  tax.  It  is  the  effect  of 
this  law,  and  of  the  parish  schools  that  it  created, 
which  has  been  said  to  be,  **beyond  contradiction, 
one  of  the  most  memorable  examples  of  the 
action  which  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  exerts 
upon  the  morality  and  well-being  of  nations." 
In  1803,  the  saluy  of  the  school-master  was 
fixed  at  £16  138.  4d.  as  a  minimum;  and,  in 
1828,  it  was  again  raised,  to  £25  13s.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  salary  fixed  by  law,  the  teachers  re- 
ceived a  small  fee  from  each  pupil.  Besides  the 
parish  schools,  many  others  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagat- 
ing Chnstian  Knowledge,  as  well  as  by  the 
E^blished  Church,  and  other  relimous  denomi- 
nations. But,  while  the  parochial  system  was 
most  beneficent  in  its  operation  for  many  gsoer- 
ations,  it  was  found  inadequate  for  the  wants  of 
the  great  modem  towns.  There  was,  however, 
no  diffictdty  in  regard  to  religion ;  because,  in 
every  class  of  schools,  the  religious  views  of 
parents  were  carefully  respected.  Hence,  Roman 
CaUiolic  children  often  attended  the  Presbyte- 
rian schools,  which  constituted  the  great  major- 
ity of  all  the  schools  in  the  country.  By  the 
act  of  Aug.  6.,  1872,  a  new  system  was  inau- 
gurated, built  on  the  old  parochial  system. 

Primary  Instruction. — According  to  the  law 
of  1872,  "to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  Scotland  on  the  subiect  of  educa- 
tion," the  management  of  that  department  of 
state  affairs  is  intrusted  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  The  provisions  of  law 
here  referred  to  are  those  of  the  several  laws  of 
1696,  1803,  and.  1828,  ahneady  referred  to,  and 
the  laws  of  1837, 1838  (to  facilitate  the  founda- 
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tion  and  endowment  of  additional  schools) ,  and 
1861  (the  Parochial  and  Burgh  School-masters 
Act).  A  board  of  education  has  been  temporarily 
established,  consisting  of  five  members,  appointed 
hv  the  <}ueen,  but  to  be  responsible  to  the  Scotch 
Eiducation  Department,  llie  national  system 
oi^ganized  under  the  law  of  1872,  is,  in  its  main 
features,  similar  to  that  established  in  England 
by  the  law  of  1870.  The  denominational  syitem, 
however,  is  more  thoroughly  interwoven  with  it ; 
but  parliamentary  grants  cannot  be  made  '*for 
or  in  respect  of  religious  instruction.''  The  "con- 
science clause"  provides  that  every  public  school 
shall  be  o^n  to  children  of  all  denominations, 
and  any  cmld  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents 
from  any  religious  observance  in  the  school, 
which  must  l^  practiced,  if  at  all,  at  the  be- 
ginning or  at  the  end  of  the  session.  A  school 
board,  consisting  of  not  less  than  5  nor  more 
than  15  members,  is  elected  in  each  parish  and 
burgh ;  and  the  electors  consist  of  all  persons 
on  the  latest  valuation  roily  as  owners  or  occu- 
piers of  '*  lands  or  heritages  of  the  annual  value 
of  not  less  than  £4,  situated  in  the  parish  or 
buTffb.  Every  voter  is  entitled  to  as  many  votes 
as  were  are  members  to  be  elected,  and  may 
distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he 
thinks  fit  These  schocn  boards  have  the  chaive 
of  the  schools,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
teachers ;  but  they  are  not  required  to  make  any 
restriction  as  to  religious  teaching  beyond  the 
provisions  above  stat^.  All  the  teachers  must  be 
certificated,  after  an  examination  by  examiners 
appointed  by  the  school  board ;  and  such  exam- 
iners must  be  "professors  in  a  Scotch  university, 
or  teachers  of  distinction  in  a  higher-dass  public 
school."  The  revenues  of  the  school  consist  of 
(1)  contributions  payable  from  the  common 
good  of  the  burghs  in  wliich  they  respectively 
exist ;  (2)  all  endowments  applicable  to  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  respective  schools ;  (3)  en- 
dowments for  the  promotion  of  instruction  in 
particular  subjects,  or  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of 
particular  branches  in  the  respective  schools;  and 
?4)  fees  paid  b^  scholars.  The  schools  are  not 
rree,  except  to  mdigent  pupils,  the  fees  for  whose 
instruction  must  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  fund 
of  thejparish  or  burgh,  on  the  order  of  the  school 
board:  The  compulsory  clause  prohibits  any 
person  from  employing  a  child  under  the  a^e  of 
13,  who  has  not  attended  school  regularly,  for  at 
least  3  vears,  between  the  ages  of  .5  and  13,  and 
is  unable  to  read  and  write,  unless  he  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  diild.  To  exempt 
such  employer  from  prosecution  under  this 
clause,  an  inspector's  certificate  of  the  child's 
ability  to  read  and  write  must  be  shown.  The 
general  provisions  of  the  Scottish  Education  Code 
are  simuar  in  character  to  those  of  the  E^li^ 
code.  (See  England.) — The  chief  items  of  scmool 
statistics  for  1875  are  as  follows : 

Namber  of  children  of  school  age  (5^13) 629,254 

'*      "  papils  enrolled  in  the  public  8choolH.290. 874 

Average  daily  attendance 212,206 

Namber  of  schools  ander  school  boards 2,303 

•*       "  certificated  teachers 3,*<)4 

*•       "  papil-teaohers 2,475 


In.  1874,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enroUed 
in  the  schools  was  344,628,  of  whom  46,276 
were  under  6  years  of  age;  252,521,  between 
6  and  12 ;  and  45,831,  above  12.  The  aggregate 
averaffe  attendance  was  263,748 ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  certificated  teachers,  3,165.  Accommoda- 
tion was  afforded  for  372,000  pupils  at  8  square 
feet  of  superficial  area  per  child.  In  1876,  the 
annual  grants  schools  showed  an  average  at- 
tendance of  304,000.  The  average  attendance 
all  over  Scotland  is  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment.  The  number  of  schools  inspected 
in  1874  was  2,609,  of  which  221  did  not  fulfill 
the  conditions  permitting  annual  grants.  There 
were  102  night  schoob,  attended  by  5,555 
scholars  above  12  years  of  ace.  There  were  6 
training  colleges,  attended  by  822  students. 
There  were  12  reformatory  schools,  with  791 
boys  and  257  girls;  and  27  industrial  schools, 
with  2,493  boys  and  992  girls.  The  compulsory 
education  of  system  of  Scotland  is  represented 
as  beinff  remarkably  efficient  and  satisfactory, 
having  increased  the  attendance,  from  1872  to. 
1875,  to  the  extent  of  42  per  cent  The  inspec- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  Ensland,  the  grants 
being  allowed  only  on  results  as  shown  by 
pasBes  under  the  inspectors  examination.  To 
this  system  much  objection  is  made,  the  teach- 
er's success  and  pay  depending  too  much  on  the 
judgment,  and,  as  is  said,  sometimes  on  the 
caprice,  of  the  inspector. 

Educational  ^Moctoft'oTW.— There  are  several 
educational  associations  in  Scotland,  especially 
distinguished  among  which  is  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland,  of  comparatively  recent 
establii^ment,  which  has  its  branches  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  its  roll  of  members  now 
numbering  about  2,000.  The  Parochial  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  recently 
organized  at  Eopart,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherumd,  aims  at  the  advancement 
of  education  in  the  parishes  by  means  of  an  an- 
nual distribution  of  prizes,  and  the  awarding 
of  bursaries  to  promismg  pupils  of  the  element- 
ary schools,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
higher  education.  The  Edinburgh  Ladies**  Edu- 
cational Association  has  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice in  improving  the  opportunities  of  their  sex 
for  a  higher  education. 

Secondary  Instruction. — In  many  of  the  laiige 
country  parishes,  subsidiary  schools  have  be^ 
established,  which  provide  for  secondary  as  well 
as  primary  instruction.  The  chief  representatives 
of  secondary  instruction  are,  however,  the  high 
schools  and  academies.  Amonjg  them,  the  High 
School  and  the  Academy  of  Edinbuiigh,  the  High 
School  of  Ghisgow,  and  the  academy  of  Pei  th,  are 
specially  distinguished.'  The  Hi^  School  of  Edin- 
burgh is  mentioned,  even  in  1519,  as  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  the  City.  It  was  re-organized  in 
1598,  and  received  from  King  James  VI.  the 
name  Schola  Regia  EdiTthurgensis.  It  prepares 
its  pupils,  who  at  the  time  of  their  aanusBion 
must  TO  8  years  of  age,  either  for  the  university 
or  for  business  life,  and,  therefore,  corresponds 
partly  to  the  G^erman  gymnasium,  and  partly  to 
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ilie  real  school.  The  branches  of  study  are 
partly  compulsory  or  imperative^  as  Latio,  the 
Enghsh  lajiguage  and  uterature,  history  and 
geography,  and  natural  history;  and  partly  op- 
tiomd,  as  Greek,  French,  German,  mathematics, 
book-keeping,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  The 
Edinburgh  Academy  was  opened,  in  1824,  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  consists  of  7  classes,  and 
likewise  comprises  a  classical  and  a  scientific 
course  (Ckvmcal  Side  and  Modem  Side),  It  be- 
longs to  a  stock  company,  which  elects  from  its 
own  midst  15  directors,  who  appoint  the  rector 
and  the  other  teachers,  regulate,  conjointly  with 
the  rector,  all  the  aflbdrs  of  the  school,  attend 
the  examination,  and  distribute  the  prizes.  'Jlie 
classical  course  prepares  for  the  umveisity;  the 
scientific  course,  for  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vice, and  for  commercial  life. — The  Madras  Col- 
ic^, at  St.  Andrews,  owes  its  orisin  to  the 
liberality  of  I)r.  Andrew  Bell  (q.v.J,  who  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  £45,000,  in  three  per  cent 
stock,  for  the  erection  of  a  seminary,  on  a  com- 
prehensive  plan,  in  this,  his  native,  dty.  The 
seminary  affords  instruction  gratis  to  the  poor, 
and  the  fees  are  very  low  even  for  others.  It  is 
one  of  the  beet  attended  schools  of  this  class  in 
Scotland,  having  more  than  1,000  pupils. — ^The 
grammar  school  of  Perth,  formerly  the  most 
celebrated  in  Scotland,  is  attended  by  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. — The  Jesuits 
have  a  ooltese  (St.  Aloysius ;,  at  Glasgow. — llie 
education  of  women  has  long  been  on  a  higher 
level  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Of  htte, 
some  important  improvements  nave  been  made. 
(See  Women,  Higher  Education  or.) 

llie  Universities. — Scotland  has  four  univei^ 
sities:  St.  Andrews,  founded  in  1410,  and 
confirmed  by  papal  decree  in  1411  ;  Glasgow, 
founded  in  1450 ;  Aberdeen,  founded  in  1494 ; 
and  Edinburgh,  founded  in  1552.  The  three 
former  were  established  by  papal  authority;  that 
of  Edinbui^h,  by  king  James  VI.  In  regard  to 
their  organization,  the  Scotch  universities  have 
always  resembled  more  those  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  than  those  of  England.  The  students 
were  divided  into  four  nations^  as  tiiey  still  are 
in  Glascow  and  Aberdeen.  They  do  not  live  in 
the  college  halls,  like  the  students  of  the  En- 
glish universities,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
university  authorities  over  them  ceases  when 
they  are  beyond  the  walls  of  the  university. 
In  1858,  a  uniform  constitution  was  given  them 
by  the  university  act.  Each  of  the  imiversities 
has  three  governing  bodies,  —  a  seiiatus  oca- 
demicust  a  imiversity  court,  and  a  general  coun- 
cil. The  senate  which  consists  of  the  principal 
(elected  for  life  by  the  Crown)  and  the  professors, 
takes  charge  of  instruction,  of  discipline,  and  of 
the  finances  of  the  university.  Its  decisions  are 
reviewed  by  the  university  court,  consisting  of 
the  rector,  its  president,  the  principal,  and  as- 
sessors nominated  respectively  by  the  chancellor, 
the  rector,  the  general  council,  and  the  senate. 
In  Glasgow,  the  dean  of  faculties,  elected  an- 
nually by  the  senate,  is  also  a  member ;  and,  in 
Edinburgh,  there  are  two  additional  members, — 


the  Lord  Provost  of  the  City,  and  an 
elected  by  the  dty  oorporadou.  It  is  also  the 
office  of  the  university  court,  to  fix  the  fees,  to 
superintend  the  professors,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
censure,  suspend,  or  deprive  them  of  office.  The 
general  council,  which  is  composed  of  all  the 
redstered  graduates  and  alumni,  and  is  a  merdy 
deuberative  body,  discusses  all  questicms  con- 
cerning the  interasts  of  the  university,  and  sub- 
mits them  to  the  decision  of  the  university 
court.  The  general  council  elects  a  chanoeOor 
for  life,  who  becomes  its  president,  and,  in  turn, 
appoints  a  vice-chancellor.  The  general  coun- 
cils of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinbu^,  and  also 
those  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  conjointly  re- 
turn a  member  of  Parliament.  The  matricuiated 
students  elect,  for  the  period  of  three  years,  the 
rector,  an  office  which  is  of  a  merely  honorary 
character,  and  usually  conferred  upon  distiii- 
guished  non-residents.  The  Scotdi  universtties 
confer  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Bacfador 
of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Badidor  of 
Medicine,  Master  in  Surgery,  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine, and  Doctor  of  Laws.  At  Glasgow,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sdenoe  is  also  everted; 
at  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Scieiioe;  and, 
at  Glasgow  and  Edinbur^,  the  degrees  of  Badi- 
elor  of  Law  and  Doctor  of  Law.  Besides  the  uni- 
versity medical  d^^rees,  licenses  are  issued  in  Scot- 
land by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  (incor- 
porated in  1681),  Edinbui]^,  the  Eoyal  CoUeffe 
of  Silicons  (incorporated  m  1505),  Edinbui||h; 
and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow  (incorporated  in  1592). — The  univeratty 
of  St.  Andrews  originally  conosted  of  three  cot- 
leges, — St.  Salvador's,  St.  Leonard's,  and  St.  Ma- 
ry s,  the  two  former  of  which  were  united  in 
1747,  when  the  buildings  of  St.  Leonard's  were 
pulled  down.  The  two  colleges  are  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  each  havinjj  its  own  principal; 
and  their  professors  and  discipline  are  quite  dis- 
tinct. The  United  CoUe^  is  appropriated  to 
the  study  of  languages,  philosophy,  and  scienoe; 
and  St.  Mary,  to  that  of  theology.  The  United 
College,  in  1876,  had  9,  and  St.  Mary's,  4,  pro- 
fessors, llie  number  of  matriculated  students 
was  143,  of  graduates,  20;  the  proceeds  available 
for  bursaries,  prizes,  and  scholarships  amount  an- 
nually to  about  £2,000. — Aberdeen  had  fonn^y 
two  universities,  in  each  of  which  one  college  had 
been  founded.  That  of  Old  Aberdeen  was  founded 
by  Bishop  William  Elphinstone,  in  1494,  under 
a  papal  duU  of  Alexander  VI.;  and  early  re- 
ceived the  name  of  King's  CoUe^,  instead  of 
that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  it  was  ork;in- 
ally  dedicated.  The  other  was  established  in 
New  Aberdeen,  in  1593,  and  called  Marischal 
C/ollege,  from  its  founder  George  Keith,  Eari 
Marischal.  The  two  foundations  were  united 
by  Charles  I.  under  ibe  name  of  Kii^  Charies's 
University  of  Aberdeen,  but  retamed  their 
character  of  distinct  colleges  till  1860,  when 
they  were  finally  incorporated  as  the  University 
of  Ab^een.  in  1876,  the  university  had  21 
professors,  3  *'  Murray  lecturers,"  1  "  Murtle  lect- 
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iirer**  (on  the  eyidenoeB  of  dnvtiaiiity),  and 
1  "Fordyoe  lecturer."  The  total  number  of 
matriculated  students  was  845;  of  graduates,  21 1 ; 
-of  members  of  general  council,  2391.  Hiere  is 
an  annual  public  competition  for  bursaries,  and, 
in  1886,  the  sum  of  £4468  was  held  in  bursaries 
by  254  students.  King*s  College  now  com- 
prises the  faculties  of  arts  and  divinity,  and  Ma- 
rischal,  those  of  law  and  medicine. — ^The  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  was  founded,  in  1450,  by 
Bishop  TumbuU.  In  1460,  James  Lord  Ham- 
ilton bequeathed  for  the  use  of  the  college  a 
tenement  in  the  Hish  Street,  with  four  acres  of 
land  ac^ining ;  and,  in  buildings  on  this  side, 
the  university  classes  met  {(yr  410  years.  In 
1577,  James  VI.  made  provision  for  the  support 
•of  a  principal  and  three  regents.  In  1870,  the 
^slasses  of  the  university  were  transferred  from 
the  old  buildingp  in  the  High  Street  to  a  magnif- 
icent edifice  erected  in  Gilmorehill,  in  the  west  of 
Glasgow,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  was  about 
£350,000.  The  curriculum  is  divided  into  the 
four  faculties  of  arts,  divinity,  medicine,  |md 
law.  There  were,  in  1876,  27  professors  and  1 
lecturer ;  the  number  of  matricuhitad  students 
was  1601;  of  graduates,  178;  of  registered  mem- 
bers of  the  (^eral  Council,  2^35.  The  total 
university  income  amounts  to  £15,756. — The 
University  of  Edinburgh  was  chartered  by 
James  VI.  in  1582 ;  and,  in  1583,  the  college 
was  opened  with  1  professor,  or  regent,  and  48 
students.  It  has  since  outgrown  the  older  uni- 
versities ;  and,  in  1876,  counted  36  professors, 
129  assistants,  and  2,065  students.  The  profeesor- 
ahips  are  divided  into  the  four  faculties  of  phi- 
loBophy,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity.  Tbe 
mecucal  faculty  has  long  been  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  best  medical  schools  in  Europe,  and  still 
<x>ntinues  to  have  the  largest  number  of  stu- 
-deuts.  Its  library  contains  over  126,000  printed 
volumes,  and  700  volumes  in  manuscript.  Re- 
<%ntly,  a  chair  of  the  Theory  of  Teaching  has 
been  established  in  this  university,  like  that  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  in  order  to  afford 
instruction  in  practical  ped^g^ogy. 

Special  and  Professional  Instniciion, — (1)  The 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
4ure  required  to  studv  at  one  of  the  four  Scotch 
universities,  all  of  which  have  theological  profess- 
orships. After  devoting  four  years  to  a  Uteraiy 
and  philosophical  curriculum,  they  are  admitted 
into  the  divinity  hall,  and  spend  four  other  ses- 
sions in  prosecuting  the  study  of  theology.  The 
Free  Church  has  a  large  divinity  school  at  Edin- 
burgh, called  the  New  College  of  the  Free 
Church;  it  has  also  divinity  halls  at  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen.  The  United  Presbyterians  have 
a  "  divinity  hall,"  the  Congregationalists  a  ••  theo- 
logical hall"  feetablished  in  1811),  in  Edinburgh ; 
the  Baptists  likewise  have  a  theological  institu- 
tion. The  Roman  Catholic  St  Mary's  College, 
Bhurs,  Aberdeen,  was  established  in  1829.— 
{2j  Anderson's  University,  or  Andersonian  In- 
>8titution,  in  Glasgow,  founded  bv  Dr.  John  An- 
derson, professor  of  natural  philosophy  (died 


in  1796)  embgraoes  a  medical  school,  mechanics' 
classes  (the  first  established  in  the  empire),  and 
a  department  of  general  studies  for  ^outh. 
Mechanics'  institutions,  embracing  classes  m  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  English  literature,  etc.,  have 
been  established  in  Glaseow,  Edmbuigh,  and 
other  cities. — Edinburgh  has,  in  addition  to  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  university,  a  school  of 
medicine. — (3)  Academies  of  art  have  been  es- 
tablished at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow;  the  former 
dty  has  also  a  naval  and  military  acaidemy. — See 
Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  (hi  Public  Education 
(3  vols.,  1853) ;  II.  Mann,  Education  in  Great 
Britain  (1854) ;  Blackie,  On  the  Advancement 
cf  Learning  in  Scotland  (1855) ;  T/ibimkb,  J%e 
Universities  </  Sootiandj  past,  present^  and  pos- 
sible; YoiGT,  MUtheUungen  vber  das  UhterrickiS' 
wesen  Engktnds  undS^ottlands  (2d  edit.,  1863). 

SEOOKDABT  INSTBUOTION,  that 
(^rade  of  instruction  which  is  usuaUy  afforded 
m  high  schools,  academies,  etc.,  or  in  institutions 
above  the  ordinaiy  ^rade  of  a  common  or  pri- 
mary school.  Ihis  grade  of  instruction  is 
intermediate  between  primary  instruction  and 
superior  instruction,  or  that  i^orded  in  colleges 
and  universities.  (See  Education,  and  High 
Schools^ 

SELF-EDUOATIONy  that  development  of 
the  powers  which  is  carried  on  by  the  individual 
himself,  without  the  aid  of  others.  To  a  certain 
extent,  this  educatitm  is  not  only  unconscious, 
but  inevitable.  The  constant  recurrence  of  like 
conditions  of  actions,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
conveyed  to  .the  individual  by  the  senses,  during 
the  growth  of  mind  and  body,  is  always  attended 
with  an  increased  skill  in  the  use  of  the  powers 
of  both,  which,  of  itself,  constitutes  an  education. 
The  agents  by  which  this  knowledge  is  converted 
into  an  unconscious  education  are  chiefly  habit 
(q.  V.)  and  experience;  the.  one  producing  in- 
creased ease  of  action  under  like  circumstances, 
and  thus  rendering  the  individual  more  capable; 
the  other  enabling  him  to  systematize  his  knowl- 
edge, and  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  further 
acquisition.  To  determine,  in  all  cases,  just 
where  this  education  ceases,  and  voluntary  self- 
education  begins,  would  probably  be  veiy  diffi- 
cult; yet,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
active  intervention  of  the  will  is  the  most  obvious 
feature  by  which  self-education  may  be  distin- 
guished. It  is  usually  regarded  as  that  educa- 
tion which  is  carried  on  intentionally,  outside,  or 
beyond  the  influence,  of  the  school  Even  here, 
however,  the  definition  is  imperfect ;  for  it  must 
always  be  difficult  to  estimate  at  its  true  compar- 
ative value  the  strength  of  each  of  two  impulses 
which  act  thus  at  the  same  time  and  invisibly;  but, 
probably,  a  truer  conception  of  the  two  powers, 
self-education  and  school  education,  may  be  ac- 
quired by  supposing  the  difference  between  them 
to  be  one  ot  function  rather  than  of  degree- 
school  education  serving  rather  as  a  director  or 
systematizer  of  power,  while  self -education  must 
often  be  lookea  upon  as  identical  with  innate 
power,  from  our  mability  to  separate  the  one 
irom  the  other.    We  know  what  tzaining  the 
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school  ^68 ;  and,  though  we  cannot  analyze  the 
reBolte  it  produces  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  as- 
sign to  the  school  and   to   the  individual  the 
proper  share  due  to  each,  we  know  from  numy 
comparisons  made  between  countries  with  schools 
and  those  without  them,  that  the  adyantaffe  lies 
decidedly  with  the  former.    That  the  school  is 
rather  a  director  of  power  tiian  a  creator  of  it,  is 
shown  by  contrasting  the  large  number  of  men 
who  have  enjoyed  its  advant^es  without  mani- 
festing special  abili^  afterws^  in  an^  wietlk  of 
life,  with  those  who  have  risen  to  the  highest  po- 
sitions without  this  privilege.    In  every  civili2sed 
country,  the  number  of   eminent  self-educated 
men  is  large  enough  to  justi^r  the  paradoxical 
saying  of  lunerson,  that  one  of  the  diief  values 
of  a  college  education  is  to  teach  its  worthless- 
ness.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  remaric 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  education  is  of  two  kinds, — 
practical  and  theoretical,  the  first  based  princi- 
pally upon  facts  and  experience,  and  <^ing 
largely  with  human  nature ;  the  other,  acquired 
from  books,  and  concerning  itself  in  great  measure 
with  abstractions  and  theories  which,  though  val- 
uable enough  for  purposes  of  general  culture,  are 
of  little  use  in  practical  life,  and,  if  exclusively 
pursued,  produce  a  positive  disqualification  for  it. 
Of  these  two  kinds  of  education,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  former  is  the  more  avail- 
able, in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases.  Hence,  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten l^  the  educator,  that  the  facilities  for  mental 
accjmsition  which  he  offers  the  pupil  hj  system- 
atic instruction,  too  frequently  result  m  vacilla- 
tion, or  feebleness  of  purpose,  and  are  almost  in- 
evitably accompanied  with  ^  loss,  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  of  that  vividness  of   apprdiension 
which  experimental  acquaintance  gives.  The  only 
amends,  therefore,  he  can  make  is  to  render  his 
instruction  as  practical,  and  as  far  removed  from 
mere  book-learning,  as  possible.    Rnowledce  and 
rote-leaming  have  often  a  wonderful  resemblance, 
while,  essentially,  they  may  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. The  picture  of  a  Lincoln,  hastily  gathering 
book-knowledge  by  the  light  of  the  cabm  fire;  or 
of  a  Franklin,  finding  in  me  intervals  of  his  work 
in  a  chandler's  shop  and  a  printing-office,  an 
equivalent  for  the  scnool,  should  be  a  sufficient 
admonition  to  every  teacher,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  school  room  are  not  indispensable  to  the 
most  brilliant  success.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
multiply  instances  of  sdf-taught  men ;  the  ranks 
of  greatness  have  been  almost  joxclnsively  filled 
from  tills  class.    Three  most  valuable  attributes 
are  strengthened,  if  not  cnsated,  by  a  course  of 
self-education:  self-confidence,  independence  of 
judgment,  and  perseverance.    He  only  who  has 
always  depended  upon  himself,  knows  accurately 
the  limit  of   his  powers,  measures  beforehuid 
every  difficulty,  and  does  not  look,  at  the  last 
moment,  for  extraneous  aid;  while  the  habit  of 
self-reliimce  thus  cultivated,  hjB  the  foundation 
for  a  solidity  of  character  which,  in  critical 
moments,  is  not  swayed  by  fitful  or  transient  in- 
fluences.   The  third  attribute,  perseverance,  is 
the  necessary  result  of  such  an  education.  Having 


always  been  accustomed  to  encounter  obstadeB^ 
and  having  always  overcome  them,  the  joy  of 
conflict  and  the  joy  of  conquest,  become,  to  self- 
taught  men,  synonymous.    The  atmosphere  of 
difficulty  is  as  the  breath  of  life,  and  the  result  is 
never  doubtful  to  those  who  gather  strength  horn 
opposition.  These  are  the  most  essential  elements 
of  success,  and,  in  practical  matters,  weigh  more 
than  all  the  advantages  of  the  schooL    On  the 
other  hand,  the  commonest  error  of  the  self- 
taught  man  is  a  depreciation  of  all  studies  or 
pursuits  which  have  no  practical  bearing.  General 
culture — ^knowledge  for  itself  alone,  with  all  the 
pleasures  and  consolations  which  it  biingis — ^is 
underestimated.    Accustomed  always  to  see  his 
thoughts  followed  by  tangible  results,  the  moral 
aspect  of  thou^t  is  lost  sight  of ;  and  his  ideal 
standard  never  rises  above  this  utilitarian  levd. 
This  jnanowness  of  mind  leads  ahnoet  inevitably 
to  a  want  of  sympathy  with  liberal  pursuits,  and 
sometimes  to  a  kmd  of  hardness  or  podtiveness 
of  character  which  bears  the  appearance  of  ai^ 
rogance.    Weakness  being  scarcely  understood 
by  the  successful,  selftau^t  man,  want  of  char- 
ity is  a  natural  fruit  of  his  habits  of  thought 
These  defects,  however,  are  frequently  remc^ed 
by  age;  and,  even  at  their  worst,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  so  serious  as  those  which  have  been 
cited  as  incident  to  misdirected  education  in  the 
school.    Of  the  two  kinds  of  education — self- 
education  and  school  education  it  may,  ihae- 
fore,  be  said  in  general,  that  the  former  is  of 
greater  value  thui  the  latter ;  that  for  all  prac- 
tical action  in  the  familiar  matters  of  daily 
life,  all   great  emergencies,  whether  of  peace 
or  war,  which  require  independence  of  judg- 
ment, promptness  of  decision  or  acti<Hi,  tM 
inflexible  perseverance,  the  self-taught  man  is 
vastly  the  superior;  while,  in  purely  speculative 
pursuits,  in  researches  or  projects  undertaken 
without  hope  of  immediate  or  material  result, 
the  man  of  the  schools,  whose  education  has  been 
conducted  with  that  broader  ouUook  upon  life 
which  leads  directly  to  culture  solely  for  its  own 
sake,  manifests  a  far  greater  zeal  and  activity. 
^Neither  kind  of  education  is  to  be  commended 
by  itself ;  since  the  deficiencies  of  one  need  to 
be  supplied  by  the  advantages  of  the  other. 
Their  rek^on  is  well  expressed  by  De  Gerando, 
in  Sd/'EducaHon:  ''  If  all  the  means  of  educa- 
tion which  are  scattered  over  the  worid,  and  if 
all  the  philosophers  and  teachers  of  ancient  and 
moduli  times  were  to  be  collected  together,  and 
made  to  bring  their  combined  efforts  to  bear 

Xn  an  individual,  all  they  could  do  would  be  to 
id  the  opportunity  of  improvement" — ^t.  e., 
8df -education.  (See  G^rando.) 

SEMINABY  (lat  seminarium,  a  pkcd 
where  seed  is  sown,  from  semen,  seed),  a  term, 
used  in  education  to  denote  an  insUtutionof 
learning  of  any  grade,  thou^  oftener  implied  to 
one  of  secondary  grade.  It  is  also  applied  to 
certain  kinds  of  professional  schools;  as  a  theolog- 
ical seminary,  a  teachers'  seminary,  etc^  the  id^ 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  term  being  thai 
of  preparation  for  subsequent  usefulness. 
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SENEGA,  Lucius  AnxteBua,  the  last  great 
representative  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  born  in 
Corduba  (Cordova),  Spain,  about  7  B.  C. ;  died 
in  Rome  A.  D.  65.  He  was  the  son  of  Marcus 
Annseus  Seneca,  a  noted  Roman  rhetorician, 
and  the  author  of  Oratcntm  et  Khetorum  Sen- 
tenticB,  etc.,  a  work  containing  the  memorable 
saying?  which  he  had  heard  from  the  orators  and 
rhetoricians  of  his  time.  The  first  studies  of  the 
younger  Seneca  were  eloquence  and  the  affiliated 
sciences;  but,  later,  he  developed  a  taste  for 
philosophy,  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  instructions 
of  Papirius  Fabianus,  Attaaus,  Demetrius,  and 
Sotion.  His  connection  with  the  imperial  court 
caused  him  much  misery,  and  gave  a  tone  of 
sadness  and  weariness  to  his  whole  philosophy. 
He  was  banished  to  Corsica  by  the  emperor  on 
false  charses,  and  remained  in  exile  eight  years ; 
at  the  endof  which  time  he  was  re(»lled,  tlirouffh 
the  intercession  of  the  empress  Agrippina,  who 
hoped,  by  this  means,  to  gain  favor  for  her  son 
Nero  with  the  citizens,  who  held  Seneca  in  hi^h 
esteem.  On  the  accession  of  Nero,  Seneca,  who 
had  served  him  as  tutor,  became  his  adviser; 
but  he  was  unable  to  restrain  the  emperor's 
monstrous  excesses  and  crimes.  He,  therefore, 
endeavored  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  Ro- 
man court,  offering  to  the  emperor  to  surrender 
to  him  his  property ;  but  this  was  refused.  He, 
however,  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  in  seclu- 
sion, but  could  not  escape  the  crudtv  of  Nero, 
bv  whom  he  was  condemned,  on  a  false  charge 
of  complicity  in  Piso's  conspiracy,  and  ordered 
to  commit  suicide.  His  death  was  painful  but 
heroic,  and  his  last  words  were.  To  Jove  the  Lib- 
erator!— Surrounded  by  the  dissipations  of  a 
corrupt  age,  Seneca,  with  great  earnestness,  ad- 
vocated the  education  of  youth  in  pure  morals, 
self-control,  and  truthfulness.  He  believed,  that 
human  nature,  from  birth,  tended  to  evil,  but 
that  God,  who  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  inspires 
every  man  with  thoughts  upright,  just,  and  pure. 
Seneca  recognized,  however,  the  great  variety  of 
infantile  individualities,  rendering  it  necessary 
fOT  the  educator  to  accommodate  himself  to  par- 
ticular cases.  He  recommended  a  just  medium 
between  severity  and  remissness.  He  insisted 
that  boys  should  learn  what  is  useful  and  prac- 
tical in  life ;  and,  from  his  complaint  that  the 
youth  of  his  times  were  studying  not  for  life,  but 
for  the  school,  the  well-known  maxim  has  been 
deduced,  Non  sckolce,  sed  vUce  discendum  est. 
His  remark  that  the  teacher  himself  advances 
in  knowledge  bv  imparting  instruction,  has 
given  rise  to  another  maxim:  Docendo  discimus. 
— ^The  recent  literature  in  regard  to  Seneca  is 
fully  reviewed  in  an  exhaustive  article  in  the 
Mdhodist  Quarterly  Review  (1876),  by  Hurst. 
An  edition  of  Seneca,  designea  for  schools  and 
colleges,  and  embracing  his  principal  essays,  epi- 
grams, epistles,  alleged  correspondence  with  St. 
Paul,  and  parallels  with  sacred  writers,  by  Hurst 
and  Whiting,  appeared  in  New  York,  in  1877. 

SENSES,  the  Education  of  the.  Edu- 
cation, through  the  senses,  has  received  a  great 
amount  of  attention  in  recent  times,  and  a  spe- 


cial effort  to  sjrstematize  it,  is  made  in  the  kin* 
dei^garten  (q.  v.) ;  but  comparatively  little  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  training  of  the  senses 
themselves.  And,  yet,  there  is  ample  experience 
to  prove  that  much  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 
In  cases  where  special  senses  have  been  called 
into  the  most  vigorous  action,  thev  have  attained 
capabilities  which  could  scarcelv  have  been 
dreamed  of.  It  may  not  be  advisable  to  attempt 
to  cultivate  each  sense  in  every  individual  to 
the  same  d^pree  of  acuteness  that  has  been 
reached  in  these  extraordinary  instances;  but, 
tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  neglect  to  train  the 
senses,  now  almost  universal,  is  not  justifiable. 
The  special  attributes  which  we  may  assign  to 
the  senses,  are  <^uickne6s  in  receiving  impressions, 
stren^  in  taking  hold  of  the  impressions,  and 
vivacity  in  noticing  not  merely  the  unity  which 
is  presented  to  the  mind,  but  in  remarking  the 
various  details  which  compose  or  characterize 
this  unity.  These  three  Qualities  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.  If  an  object  is  held  up 
before  a  number  of  children,  some  will  be  found 
able  to  form  an  impression  of  it  much  more 
quickly  than  others,  while  some  will  be  very 
slow  to  catch  a  notion  of  it.  So,  a^ain,  thev 
will  differ  in  the  strength  of  grasp  with  which 
they  seize  hold  of  the  object.  On  some  it  will 
produce  but  a  feeble  impression,  and  that  im- 
pression will,  consequentlv,  soon  die  away ;  but 
by  others  the  object  will  be  grasped  firmly,  and, 
consequently,  held  firmly.  Many,  too,  that  may 
be  able  to  take  strong  impressions,  may  be  sur- 
passed by  others  of  less  strength  in  the  capacity 
to  catch  the  multiplicity  of  details  which  are 
presented  to  the  view.  In  fact,  the  strong  sense 
IS  generally  absorbed  in  the  unity ;  but  tne  less 
vigorous  notices  the  details  along  with  the  unity. 
Now,  these  qualities  are  inborn  with  the  senses; 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  original  difference,  in 
these  respects,  which  exists  in  different  minds, 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  mental  differences 
that  ultimately  appear  among  human  beings. 
Circumstances  will  explain  the  rest  of  the  phe- 
nomena;  but  these  qualities  are  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, being  intensified  in  proportion  to  the 
healthy  exercise  of  the  senses,  in  attempting 
to  train  the  senses,  the  most  essential  process  is 
isolation.  The  blind  man  becomes  singularly 
expert  in  the  sense  of  touch,  because  he  brin^ 
it  into  continual  play,  and  trusts  much  to  it. 
He  must  voluntarily  follow  the  course  which 
necessity  compels  him  to  follow.  Science  has 
not  thrown  much  light,  as  yet,  on  the  lower 
senses;  and,  therefore,  little  can  be  done  for 
their  training.  The  vital  sense  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  processes  which  take  place  in  un- 
consciousness that  little  can  be  made  of  it. 
Somewhat  more  can  be  done  with  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell.  If  the  child  were  asked  to  shut 
his  eyes,  and  determine,  by  taste,  what  objects, 
were  presented  to  him,  the  sense  might  become 
much  more  perfect  and  much  more  useful.  At- 
tention could  be  called  to  the  general  harmony 
that  exists  between  the  taste  and  healthfulneos. 
of  objects,  and  the  child  might  thus  learn,  in 
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many  cases,  to  choose  the  good  and  reject  the 
«Yil.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  sense  of 
smell ;  but  a  wider  ranse  could  be  given  to  its 
activities.  The  child,  K>r  example,  might  be  re- 
quired to  determine  flowers  by  their  smells.  But 
it  is  when  we  come  to  the  higher  senses  that 
much  can  be  done  by  isolating  practice.  In  re- 
gard to  the  sense  of  touch,  there  are  three  ex- 
ercises which  may  be  usefully  practiced.  First, 
the  sense  of  touch  over  the  body  may  be  rendered 
much  more  acute;  and,  in  consequence,  what 
are  called  the  sensory  circles,  very  much  nar- 
rowed. Experiment  has  proved  this  fact  most 
conclusively.  Then,  from  touch  we  derive  the 
sense  of  pressure.  Here  the  child  may  find  in- 
teresting exercise  in  tiying  to  estimate  the 
weight  of  an  object  from  its  pressure  on  the 
hand,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  con- 
stitutes one  of  tne  peculiar  exercises  of  object 
teaching  (q.  v.).  Moreover,  touch  gives  the 
notion  of  temperature ;  and  here  again  the  child 
might  be  taught  to  come  very  close  to  the  exact 
degree  of  Fa&enheit  by  the  sense  of  heat  which 
he  has  in  his  touch.  The  training  which  may 
be  given  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  also  various. 
The  child  might  be  exercised  in  ascertaining 
from  what  direction  sounds  come.  He  might 
be  taught  to  distinguish  various  sounds,  and,  es- 
pecially, musical  sounds ;  and  he  might  learn  to 
analyze  complex  sounds.  Some  think,  that  the 
last  exercise  should  alwavs  be  preliminary  to 
learning  to  read.  Thus,  the  instructor  utters  a 
word,  and  draws  the  diild's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  consists  of  several  soimds.  The 
child  is  then  asked  to  analyze  the  sounds ;  and 
the  child  does  not  commence  to  learn  to  read 
xmtil  he  is  able  to  analyze  short  words  into  their 
simplest  sounds.  Spelling,  in  the  sense  of  ana- 
lyzing the  sounds,  accoraing  to  this  method, 
precedes  reading.  According  to  the  phonic 
method,  the  anafysis  of  sounds  is  employed  to 
facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  words,  and,  hence, 
as  auxiliary  to  reading.  (See  Phonic  Method.) — 
The  sense  of  sight  is  the  one  through  which  edu- 
cation takes  place  most  of  all.  It  is,  therefore, 
brought  into  continual  activity,  and  thus  re- 
ceives greater  training.  In  the  object-teaching 
system,  this  is  accomplished  in  various  ways, 
but,  particularly,  by  the  use  of  color  (q.  v.).  Dis- 
tinct colors  are  first  brought  before  tiie  child's 
eye,  and  he  is  gradually  practiced  in  distinguish- 
ing them,  so  as,  ultimately,  to  be  able  to  note 
the  minutest  shades  of  difference.  Then,  again, 
the  child  is  taught  to  form  from  sight  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  size  and  distance. — ^The  space 
here  does  not  admit  of  more  than  a  mere  glance 
at  this  important  subject ;  and  only  in  connec- 
tion with  tne  training  of  children.  But,  while 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  good  can  be 
done  in  the  earliest  years,  the  training  may 
profitablv  be  continued  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  education.  The  organization  of  meth- 
ods for  such  training  has  still  to  be  discuaaed  by 
educationists.  Moreover,  physiologists  are  stiU 
in  great  uncertainty  as  to  many  points.  Great 
•discoveries  have  been  recently  made  by  the  re- 


searches of  Weber,  Wundt,  Helmholts,  and 
others ;  but  we  may  expect  still  more  important 
discoveries  from  the  investigations  now  going 
on ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  tmit  such  discoveries 
will  throw  light  on  the  proper  method  of  train- 
ing the  senses. — See  G.  Wilson,  The  Five  Gate- 
ways of  Knowledge  f4th  ed.,  London,  1863); 
"Wyld,  Physics  and  Philosophy  (f  the  Senses 
(London,  1856) ;  Julius  Bernstein,  7%e  Five 
Senses  (f  Man  (New  York,  1876).  (See  also 
Ear,  and  Eye.) 

SENTENTIAL  ANALYSIS.  See  Akal- 
Tsis,  Grammatical. 

SEBVIA,  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  having 
an  area  of  16,817  square  mues,  and  a  p(^falatk>n 
of  about  1,338,000.  llie  laige  majonty  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Servo-Croatian  braDch 
of  the  southern  Slaves,  and  are  membos  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Fdiicaiional  LegitkUion,  —  Fiftr  yean  ago, 
Servia  had  no  public  primaiy  schools,  Imt  owing 
to  the  interest  taken  m  the  cause  of  edacaticm 
by  the  ruling  house  of  Obrenovitch,  and  by  liie 
Skupshtina,  the  national  assembly,  eleroaitaiy 
instruction  has,  of  late,  made  oonsideraUe  i»og- 
resB.  The  public-school  system  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the.  ministry  of  education,  composed  of 
the  minister,  a  chi^  of  section,  4  secretaries  and 
3  actuaries.  The  four  secretaries,  with  the  chief  of 
the  section,  form  a  school  board  which  is  presided 
over  by  the  minister,  and  publi^ies  all  school 
laws  and  regulations. 

Primary  Schools, — ^The  primaiy  schools  are 
immediately  subject  to  the  chief  of  the  dia^ct 
The  next  highest  authority  is  the  prefect  of  the 
circle,  the  minister  being  the  highest.  EduGati<Hi 
is  compulsory,  and  is  free  to  all,  in  the  highest  as 
well  as  in  the  lowest  schools.  Eveiy  ieachsr  who 
has  served  ten  years,  and  has  become  unfit  for 
further  service,  is  entitled  to  a  penedon  equal  to 
40  per  cent  of  his  salary,  and  each  additional 
year  entitles  him  to  an  mcrease  of  2  per  c^it 
After  35  years'  service,  he  receives  his  entire  sal- 
ary as  a  pension.  The  salaries  of  teachers  are  the 
same  in  laige  and  in  small  communitieB,  being 
about  $250  a  year.  In  1874,  there  were  517 
public  schools,  with  650  teachers  and  23,278 
pupils.  Most  of  the  schools  have,  thus  far,  had 
three  classes;  but  a  law,  passed  in  1875,  provides 
that  in  future  all  schools  shall  have  four  cIshbch 
The  number  of  private  schools  is  small.  A  nor- 
mal school  was  established,  in  1872,  at  Kraguye- 
vatz,  which,  in  1873,  had  59  pupils. 

Secondary  Instruction. — Secondary  instruction 
is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  minister 
of  education.  The  secondary  schools  comprise 
gymnasia,  sulnrvmnasia,  real  schools,  and  sub- 
real  schools.  The  gymnasia  and  real  sdiods, 
had,  in  1875,  five  classes,  the  sub-gymnasia,  four 
or  three ;  and  the  sub-real  schools,  two.  In  1875, 
the  Skupshtina  passed  a  law,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  real  school  in  the  capital  of 
each  circle.  In  1873,  there  were  2  gymnasia  and 
5  sub-gymnasia,  with  an  aggregate  of  72  teadi- 
ers  and  1323  pupils,  and  1  real  school  and  8  sub- 
real  schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  40  teachers  and 
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436  pupUs.  There  is,  also,  for  the  instmction  of 
ipria,  oneseoondary  school,  with  238  pupils. 

Superior  InstrucHofi,  —  The  high  school  in 
Be^prade,  the  onlv  institution  for  superior  in- 
struction, is,  like  the  secondary  schools,  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  minister  of  education.  It 
had,  in  1873,  three  faculties,— of  law,  technology, 
and  philosophy,  with  19  teachers  and  207  stu- 
dents. All  tlie  lectures  are  public,  and  no  fees 
are  charged. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools. — Special 
instiiiction  is  imparted  in  a  school  of  forestry 
and  agriculture,  a  theological  seminary  of  the 
Greek  Church,  an  artillery  school,  and  a  military 
school. — See  Chronik  des  VolksschtUwesens,  1873, 
1874,  and  1875. 

SETONy  Samuel  Waddington,  eminent  as 
a  philanthropist  and  educationist,  particularly  in 
<x>nnection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  was  bom  in  that  city  Jan.  23., 
1789;  and  died  in  the  same,  Nov.  20.,  1870.  His 
father  was  the  first  president  of  the  Bank  of 
New  York,  then  the  second  banking-house  in 
the  country.  By  the  decease  of  both  ms  parents, 
he  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  After  re- 
ceiving an  academic  education,  he  entered  upon 
a  commercial  life,  and,  aided  by  John  Jacob 
Astor,  he  made  a  trading  voyage  to  China.  This 
was  unsuccessful ;  and.  on  his  return  to  New 
Yoric,  in  1807,  he  obtained  an  appointment  in 
the  Bank  of  New  York,  where  he  remained  some 
years.  In  1823,  he  was  elected  by  the  Public 
School  Society  a  trustee  of  the  schools ;  and,  in 
1826,  at  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment,  from  the  board  of  trust- 
ees, of  agent  of  the  society,  virtually,  super- 
intendent of  the  schools,  the  duties  of  which 
position  he  dischaxged  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  socieiV;  in  1853.  In  1854,  he  was  elected  by 
the  Boara  of  Education  of  the  city  an  assistant 
auperintendent,  in  which  office  he  continued  un- 
til his  death.  Ho  also  took  great  interest  in 
Sunday-school  instruction,  having  had,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  charae  of  a  Baptist  Sunday- 
achool  (though  himseS  an  Episcopalian)  for  50 
years  uninterruptedly,  during  which  period,  it  is 
said,  he  was  absent  from  his  self-imposed  duty 
only  twelve  Sundays,  and  this  in  conseauence  of 
sickness  or  absence  from  the  city.  Mr.  Seton 
was  peculiarly  qualified  for  his  duties  as  a  super- 
intendent of  schools  —  particularly  primary 
schools,  by  his  gentle,  loving  spirit,  his  sympathy 
with  children,  and  his  ardent  zeal  in  behalf  of 
«arly  education.  This  subject  he  had  studied 
with  the  deepest  interest;  and  his  suggestions 
were  eminently  wise  and  practical.  In  this  work, 
he  was  the  active  associate  of  Josiah  Holbrook 
.  (q.  V.)  and  Joseph  Curtis  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  many 
1  others,  whose  efforts,  at  that  time,  were  given 
to  improving  the  methods  of  common-school  in- 
struction. His  annual  reports  are  replete  with 
valuable  information  for  teachers  of  young  chil- 
-dren.  £[is  philanthropic  zeal  was  not  confined 
to  the  schools,  but  extended  to  all  the  poor  and 
helpless  within  his  reach.  Few  lives  have  been 
ao  Btrou^y  marked  by  purity  and  disinterestedness 


of  character  and  active  beneficence ;  and,  having 
never  married,  he  was  able  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  his  benevolent  efforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  race.  He  was  a  fertile  and  taste- 
ful writer  both  in  prose  and  verse  —  the  latter 
onl^  for  children,  many  of  his  poems  still  sur- 
vivmff  as  models  of  the  kind.  He  was  also  sin- 
gular^ effective  in  his  addresses  to  the  young, 
mingling  information,  impressed  with  the  quaint- 
est and  most  humorous  of  illustrations,  with  pas- 
sages of  the  most  touching  pathos.  His  dying 
request  breathed  the  spirit  which  had  pervaded 
his  life  of  over  fourscore  yearsT —  **  fiury  me 
among  the  children  I " — and,  accordingly,  his  grave 
was  made  in  the  center  of  the  children's  plot,  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  over  which  a  monument 
was  erected  by  the  public-school  teachers  of  the 
city,  bearing  the  appropriate  epitaph:  Peace/ 
—  See  Bourne,  Hilary  qf  ihe  Public  School 
Society  (New  York,  1870). 

SETON  HALL  COLLEOS,  at  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  xmder  Roman  Catholic  control, 
was  founded  at  Madison,  in  1856,  removed  to  its 
present  location  in  1860,  and  incorporated  in 
1861.  It  is  supported  by  the  fees  of  students, 
the  charge  for  tuition,  board,  etc.,.  beine  S400 
a  year.  The  library  contains  8,000  vdumes. 
There  is  a  commercial,  a  preparatory,  a  col- 
legiate, and  a  theological  depar&nent.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were  15  instructors  and  140  students, 
of  whom  39  were  in  tiie  theological  department, 
llie  presidents  have  been  the  Rt.  Kev.  B.  J. 
McQuaid,  D.  D.,  1856—68,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  M. 
A.  Corrigan,  D.  D.,  since  1868. 

SEX  IN  EBUOATION.  See  Co-Education. 

SHAW  TJNIVEBSITY,  at  HoUv  Spring, 
Miss.,  founded  in  1870,  is  under  Methodist 
Episcopal  control,  and  is  supported  by  the  Freed- 
men^s  Aid  Society  of  that  Church.  It  was  designed 
especially  for  colored  youth,but  is  open  to  all  with- 
out distmction  of  race  or  sex.  It  has  an  English, 
a  normal,  a  preparatory,  a  collegiate,  a  theological, 
and  a  law  department.  Tuition,  except  in  law  and 
music,  is  free.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  instruct- 
ors and  113  students  (38  of  the  collegiate  mde). 
The  presidents  have  been  the  Rev.  A.  C.  McDon- 
ald, 1870—74,  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Hooper, 
since  1874.      

SHAW  T7KIVEBSITY,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
founded  in  1865,  and  chartered  in  1875,  is  under 
Baptist  control.  It  in  supported  by  a  small 
chiu!ge  upon  the  students,  and  by  contributions 
from  friends  in  the  North.  It  was  ccpeciaDy  de- 
signed for  colored  youth ;  but  none  are  excluded 
on  account  of  race  or  sex.  The  university  has 
an  elementary,  a  normal,  a  collegiate,  and  a  the- 
ological department.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8 
instructors  and  236  students.  The  Rev.  H.  M. 
Tupper,  A.  M.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 

SHUBTLEFF  OOLLEGE,  at  Upper  Al- 
ton, lU.,  under  Baptist  control,  was  established 
as  Alton  Seminary,  in  1832,  and  chartered  as 
Alton  College,  in  1835.  Soon  after  its  establish- 
ment, the  Rock  Spring  Literaiy  and  Theological 
Seminary,  organized  in  1827,  and  likewise  imder 
Baptist  control,  was  removed  to  this  place,  and 
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meiged  in  this  college.  The  Rev.  Hubbell  Loomis, 
who  was  the  priDcipal  of  the  seminary  from 
1832  to  1835,  contnbuted  lai^^ely  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  college,  which,  by  virtue  of  its 
origin  in  1827,  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  name  was  changed,  in  1836,  in  honor  of 
Benjamin  Shurtleff,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  who  had 
donated  $10,000  to  the  institution.  It  consists 
of  an  academic  and  preparatory  department,  the 
college  proper,  and  a  theological  department. 
Stucbnta  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  the  col- 
lege, as  well  as' to  the  academic  and  preparatory 
department.  The  college  has  a  claasi<»l  and  a 
scientific  course  of  four  years  each,  and  a  threo 
years*  Latin  course.  It  has  an  endowment  of 
9125,000,  and  its  libraries  contain  10,000  volumes. 
The  cost  of  tuition  ranges  from  $36  to  $48  a 
year;  but  in  the  the  >logiad  department  it  is  free. 
Ministerial  students  are  assisted  by  the  Illinois 
Baptist  Education  Society.  In  1875 — 6,  there 
were  12  instructors  and  189  students  (deducting 
repetitions), namely:  theological,  6;  collegiate,  54; 
preparatoiT  and  academic,  131.  The  presidents 
of  the  colli^  have  been  as  follows:  the  Rev. 
Washington  Leverett,  A.  M.,  1835 — 41;  the  Rev. 
Adiel  Sherwood,  D.  D.,  1841—5;  the  Rev. 
Washington  Leverett,  A.  M.,  again,  1846 — 9;  the 
Rev.  Norman  N.  Wood,  D.  D.,  1850—55 ;  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  McMasters,  LL.  D.  {pro  tern,),  1855 
—6 ;  the  Rev.  Daniel  Read,  LL.D.,  1856—71 ; 
and  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  since  1872. 
SIOABD,  Booh  Ambroise  Cucurron,  abbe, 
a  French  philanthropist  and  teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  bom  in  Fousseret,  September  20., 
1742;  died  in  Paris,  May  10.,  1822.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry,  at  the  university  of  Tou- 
louse, and  was  made  vicar-general  of  Ck>ndom  and 
canon  of  Bordeaux.  Having  received  instruction 
from  the  abb^  de  r£p^,  he  opened  a  school  for 
deaf-mutes  in  Bordeaux,  in  1786;  and,  three  yeara 
after,  succeeded  his  teacher  in  the  mana^ment  of 
a  private  school  of  that  kind,  which  the  wtter  had 
opened  in  1760.  Two  years  after,  he  succeeded 
in  causing  its  adoption  by  the  government.  It  is 
now  known  as  the  Imperial  Institution  of  Paris. 
Owing  to  his  connection  with  the  church,  he 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  revolution- 
ists, in  1792,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  barely 
escaping  with  his  life.  He  was  afterwards  ban- 
ished. In  1815,  he  made  a  visit  to  England, 
taking  with  him  his  pupils  Massieu  and  Laurent 
Clerc,  the  latter  of  whom  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance there  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  whom  he  acoom- 
panied  to  the  United  States  in  1816.  The  dis- 
tinctive work  of  the  abbe  Sicard  was  his  enlarge- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  deaf-mute  language 
taught  by  De  I'ftp^  by  the  addition  of  signs  for 
metaphysical  ideas.  He  constructed  an  elaborate 
analytical  system  of  visible  signs,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  to  deaf-mutes  the  functions  and  re- 
lations of  words  in  sentences,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  making  them  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  grammar — an  acnievement  which,  from  its 
ingenious  and  imaginative  methods,  secured  for 
him  the  title  of  "the  painter  of  syntax  and  the 


poet  of  grammar."  His  principal  worka  aie 
Th4orie,des  Signes  and  Vours  d'InstrucUim. 
(See  Dkaf-Mutes.) 

SIGNS,  LANGUAGE  OF.  See  Dkaf- 
MuTEs,  and  Peet,  H.  P. 

SIMPSON  OENTENABT  COIiLEaS, 
at  Indianola,  Iowa,  founded  in  1 867,  is  nnda* 
Methodist  Episcopal  control.  It  is  supported  by 
tuition  fees  ranging  from  $24  to  $30  a  year,  and 
by  the  income  of  an  endowment  of  about  $70,000. 
It  comprises  a  preparatoiy  department  and  a 
collegiate  department,  with  a  four  years'  dassical 
course  and  a  three  years'  scientific  course.  Facil- 
ities are  afforded  for  instruction  in  music,  tdeg- 
raphy,  book-keeping,  penmanship,  phonography, 
and  Hebrew.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were  16  instructors  and  259  students 
(under-graduates,  60;  preparatoiy  students,  169; 
pursuing  special  studies,  30).  There  is  also,  at 
Des  Momes,  a  law  department  (the  Iowa  CoD^ 
of  Law),  organized  in  1875;  and  a  medical  depart- 
ment is  about  to  be  oi^nized  there.  The  Kev. 
Alexander  Bums,  D.  D.,  has  been  the  president 
of  the  college  since  its  foundation. 

SIMULTANEOUS  INSTBUOTION.  See 
Concert  Teaching. 

SINGING-SCHOOLS.    From  the  days  of 
St.  Ambrose  and  Gi^ory  the  Great  to  the  pres- 
ent age,  singing-schoob  and  classes  have  ^ymtAH, 
for  purposes  of  instruction  in  elementary  vocal 
and  choral  exercises.   Chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  ecclesiastics  and  choirs  of  an  earlier  period, 
those  substantial  and  permanent  forms  of  church 
music, — the  single  chant,  the  hymn,  and  the 
choral,  have  been  preserved  to  warm  and  enliven 
the  sacred  services  of  a  later  time.    There  was, 
iindoubtodly,  a  very  strong  and  direct  effect  pro- 
duced through  the  instrumentality  of  men  and 
boys,  uniting  their  voices  within  a  Umited  cran- 
pass,  associating  their  music  with  words  of  solemn 
and  living  import,  and  uttering  their  hymns  of 
praise  unaer  the  direction  of  a  religious  leader. 
Guido  Aretino  (1020  A.D.)  must  have  perceived 
the  necessity  of  a  certain  oraer  in  conducting  the 
jnusical  exercises  of  his  classes,  since  pcHrtions  of 
his  method  have  lasted  eight  centuries ;  the  staff, 
completed  to  nearly  its  present  state,  and  the 
syllables   UU  Be,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si,  improve- 
ments of  his  and  introduced  under  his  immediate 
eye,  being  still  in  full  and  vigorous  use.  The  Ref- 
ormation, with  Martin  Luther  for  (Hie  of  its 
musical  as  well  as  one  of  its  ecclesiastical  guides,, 
gave  the  choral  and  the  special  hymn  to  ill  the 
people.    Subsequently,  not  only  G^ermany,  but 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  of  Am^ica, 
greatly  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  vocal  mu- 
sic, in  its  higher  relations,  among  all  dasses  of 
people.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  however,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  a  cratuiy 
behind  tne  more  powerful  and  influential  of  the 
European  nations  in  a  systematic  fostering  of  the 
science  and  art  of  music  by  the^tate;  but,  uirouph 
the  more  general  diffusion  of    knowledge  by 
means  of  schools,  the  press,  and  other  agendes, 
the  individual  efforts  of  Americans  are  wide- 
spread, toward  imparting  a  more  thoioii^  tm- 
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derstanding  of  that  which  is,  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people,  an  unknown  langua^ge ;  namely, 
the  secret  of  the  independent  reading  of  yodl 
miisio  with  facility. 

The  origin  of  the  staff,  and  the  use  of  the  syl- 
lables Ui,  Rey  Mi,  Fa,  861,  La,  Si,  seem  to  have 
been  nearly  contemporary.  These,  together  with 
the  clefs,  notes,  and  chromatic  signs,  constitute 
the  written  language  of  music  as  recognized  by 
^veiT  civilized  country ;   and  it  is  not  possible 
to  change  them  for  the  letters  only,  valuable 
4W  these  are  in  certain  relations,  without  disas- 
trously revolutionizing  the  whole  written  system 
of  modem  music,  and  all  its  magnificent  lacces- 
sories.    Large  numbers  of  most  valuable  works 
upon  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  orchestral  ef- 
fects have  been  written,   besides  innumerable 
•scores,  with  all  of  these  well  known  musical  signs, 
■and  with  the  employment  of  the  svllables  Ui,  Re, 
Mi,  etc.,  as  denoting  absolute  pitch  constantly  in 
view;  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  dimensions 
of  lettered  signs  simply,  and  require  singers  and 
players  to  translate  them  into  music  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  would  be  an  interminable  and  tedious 
task.    The  modem  Italian  method  of  present- 
ing the  scale  through  the  familiar  syllables  Do, 
Be,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  Gz,  Si,  has  the  merit  of  being 
direct  and  of  appealing  to  the  ear;  and  it  is,  also, 
quite  unique,  since  the  syllables  are  at  once  tl^e 
vehicles  of  variations  of  sound  required  in  render- 
ing the  scale,  and  the  signs  denoting  absolute 
pitch,  like  the  letters  to  the  Germans  and  to  the 
Knglish.    So  that,  by  this  method,  the  pupil 
has  to  remember  only  one  particular  syllable, 
either  in  naming  a  key-note  or  in  singing  it.   To 
the  Italians  and  to  the  French,  and  to  veipr 
many  others  who  have    been  taught  by  this 
method,  this  association  of  a  certain  syllable  with 
a  certain  key-note,  that  particular  syllable  being 
the  veiy  vehicle  for  the  production  of  the  tone 
desired,  is  deemed,  in  many  respects,  an  advan- 
ta|^.   The  fixed  and  immovable  Do  becomes  the 
middle  C  of  the  system.   AU  other  tones  of  that 
octave,  diatonic  and  chromatic,  revolve  around  it, 
as  the  planets  around  the  sun.     The  mf^or  scale, 
with  its  intermediate   hcdf-Umes,  becomes  the 
nucleus  of  the  entire  tonal  system.   In  exact  pro- 
portion as  the  scholar  acauires  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  s(^e,  by  regular  degrees,  by  intervals 
small  and  laige,  by  chromatic  as  well  as  by  dia- 
tonic progression,  and  by  all  the  varieties  of  me- 
lodic and  harmonic  effect  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible,will  his  succeding  study  be  made  satisfactory 
and  available.    Multiply  this  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  one  scale  within  the  compass  of  one 
octave  by  twelve,  the  number  of  independent 
key-notes  included  within  the  limits  of  tne  chro- 
matic scale,  and  thereby  are  obtained  the  changes 
of  progression  possible  in  all  the  twelve  keys, 
in  tne  circle  of  harmony,  through  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  key-note.    Now  this  may  seem  com- 
plicated to  the  uninitiated ;  but  it  is  quite  clear 
to  all  who  have  mastered  the  changes  obtainable 
within  the  compass  of  one  octave,  and  afterward 
have  learned  the  rule  of  transposition  to  the  suc- 
ceeding eleven  keys.  This,  indeed,  is  the  first  di- 


rect business  of  the  faithful  musical  instructor 
and  his  pupils.    There  is  no  escape  from  travel- 
ing this   well-known  and  well-beaten  road,  if 
accuracy    and  a  full    comprehension    of    the 
groundwork  of   music   be   really  desired.    In 
schools  where  the  very  tender  age  of  the  pupils 
hardly  admits  of  any  extended  course  of  vocal 
musiod  instruction,  it  is  now  positively  ascer- 
tained that  the  association  of  the  sounds  of  the 
major  scale  with  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 8, 
is  of  direct  and  permanent  use.    Practicing  frag- 
ments of  the  major  scale,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, bv  regular  d^rees  and  in  wider  intervals, 
with  nrequent  recurrence  of  the  key-note  1  or  8, 
and  unisonant  passages,  has  the  effect  of  locating 
the  sounds  of  the  scale  in  their  exact  order,  and 
immediately  secures  the  attention  and  the  active 
participation  of  the  pupils,  because  the  order  of 
the  numerals  is  already  familiar  to  them ;  and, 
in  this  way,  each  sound  of  the  scale  becomes 
gradually  associated  with  its  corresponding  nu- 
meraL    If  to  the  use  of  the  num^tus  be  added 
that  of  the  syllables  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sd,  La,  Si, 
which  are  more  musical  in  themselves  than  the 
numerals,  there  are  obtained  three  indicators  of 
the  different  sounds  of  the  scale ;  namely,  the 
letters,  the  numerals,  and  the  syllables,  all  of 
which  are  useful  for  special  purposes:  the  letters, 
for  denoting  absolute  pitch  and  the  location  of 
the  key-notes,  changeable  only  with  the  defis ;  the 
numerals,  for  drilling  in  the  plain  soimds  of  the 
scale,  and  ultimately  for  practical  use  in  the 
study  of  harmony,  otie  and  eight  being  used  as 
key-notes  in  one  or  all  of  the  twelve  keys ;  and 
the  syllables,  for  sol-faing,  used  according  to 
the  Italian  method,  C  being  always  the  fixed  and 
immovable  Do.     It  is  at  this  point  that  this 
Italian  method,  which  recoenizes  the  syllables  as 
necessary  indicators  of  absdute  pitch,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  necessary  in  sotfaing  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  equable  and  yet  varied  effect,  dif- 
fers from  three  other  methods  which  are  in  ex- 
tensive use :  (1)  from  that  of  the  Germans,  who, 
with  a  special  name  for  every  plain  sound  of  the 
scale,  and  for  every  augmentea  or  depressed  in- 
terval thereof,  rely  chiefly  upon  vocauzing  with 
different  vowels  to  secure  accuracy  in  aU  chro- 
matic as  well  as  diatonic  progressions ;  (2)  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  which  quite  generally, 
but  not  entirely,  employs  a  movable  Do  as  tlie 
starting-point  or  key-note  of  the  major  scale,  the 
key-note  for  any  relative  minor  becoming  La ; 
and  (3)  from  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  Curwen,  the 
success  of  whose  method  in  England  has  been 
quite  remarkable, — a  method,  which  is  identical 
with  that  so  extensively  practiced  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  use  of  a  movable  Do,  but  which 
substitutes  the  syllable  Te  for  Si ;  the  names  of 
Mr.  Curwen *s  syllables  being  Doh,  Ray,  Me,  Fak, 
Soli,  La,  Te.     This  method  of  lettered  and  nu- 
meral abbreviations,  as  substitutes  for  the  staff, 
clefis,  chromatic  signs,  bars,  measures,  and  time- 
table of  the  present  musical  sign-language  will 
be  more  minutely  considered  further  on. — To  re- 
turn to  the  two  methods  which  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States,  it  is,  reaUy,  very 
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important  to  the  beginner  that  he  adhere  to 
one  method  until  it  is  thorou^^r  acquired.  It 
is  the  united  testimony  of  expenenced  teachers 
of  Yocal  music  that  sood  readers  are  educated  by 
both  of  these  methods,  provided  the  teacher  be- 
ffins,  continues,  and  ends  the  woric  of  strict  read- 
mg  by  adopting  only  one  method  at  a  time.  The 
pupil  may  afterward  become  acquainted  with  all 
other  methods,  and  \nth  advantage ;  since  sub- 
sequent e3n>eriencc  will  enable  him  to  test  the 
merits  of  the  method  which  he  most  thoroughlv 
understands,  and  which  he  can  make  most  ef- 
fective. To  attempt  to  teach,  or  to  learn,  both 
methods  at  the  same  time,  produces  a  confusion 
of  associations,  and  a  consequent  bewilderment, 
which  should  be  avoided,  it  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  writer  to  be  required  to  teach 
contemporaneously  according  to  both  of  these 
methods;  and,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
method  which  retains  the  immovable  Do  has  a 
unity  and  consistency  which  demand  time  for 
l^eir  thorough  appreciation  and  practical  use,  it 
is  easier,  in  the  first  stages  of  instruction,  to 
change  the  Bo  with  each  successive  key-note  of 
the  entire  twelve.  Bv  the  former  method,  Do 
is  invariably  assodated  with  a  certain  letter  and 
a  certain  line  or  space;  bv  the  latter.  Do  becomes 
the  key-note,  or  numeral  one  or  eighij  of  every 
one  of  the  m%jor  scales.  —  One  or  the  other  of 
^lese  ways  of  usins  the  syllables  being  accepted, 
the  natural  and  orainary  divisions  of  elementary 
vocal  teaching  into  those  of  tune,  timSf  and  ej>- 
pression  present  themselves;  tunCf  or  mdody, 
addressing  itself  more  directly  to  the  soul  than 
time  or  rhuthmj  is  certainly  firat  in  order  in  the 
mu8i(»l  education  of  the  young.  By  common 
consent,  the  major  scale,  in  great  varietv,  is  now 
practiced  with  numerals  and  with  syllables  in  the 
primary  departments  of  schools,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  presentation  of  the  staff,  clefs,  notes,  etc., 
at  a  later  periods  It  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
q^uenoe  whether  the  scale  be  based  upon  one  par- 
ticular line  or  space  in  preference  to  another,  if 
the  movable  Do  be  used ;  but  if  it  be  the  teach- 
er's desi^  to  employ  the  Italian  method,  with 
its  Do  immovably  fixed  upon  middle  C,  it  is 
conducive  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  transposUion  of  the  key-note  to  start 
from  this  point  If  another  letter  be  selected  as 
the  base  of  the  scale  in  the  earlier  lessons,  it  is 
necessary  to  return  to  middle  0  when  the  sub- 
ject of  transposition  is  introduced,  and  the  ordi- 
nary rules  for  changing  the  place  of  the  key-note 
by  help  of  the  sharps  ana  flats,  are  fuUy  ex- 
plained. After  some  familiarity  with  the  sounds 
of  the  major  scale  is  acquired,  a  division  of  the 
dass  should  be  made,  whereby  singing  in  two 
parts  can  be  attempted.  This  phase  of  element- 
ary vocal  instruction  may  be  postponed,  in  teach- 
ing children,  until  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  diatonic  intervals  of  the  major  scale  has 
been  made  familiar  to  them.  With  adults,  how- 
ever, the  natural  division  of  the  class  of  mixed 
voices  arising  from  the  selection  of  the  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  and  base  voices,  each  to  sin^  in  a  com- 
pact body,  and  in  a  separate  location,  is  obvious- 


ly necessary  as  a  measure  of  interoft  and  advan- 
tage to  all  four  of  these  parties,  after  the  quality 
of  tone  and  compass  of  each  voice  have  been  as- 
certained. Beating  time  shoidd  be  introduced 
and  ri^dly  enforced  as  soon  as  the  staff  and  its  di- 
vision mto  measures  by  bars  have  been  explained, 
especially  in  the  simipler  forms  of  twofolo,  three- 
foki,  and  fourfold  measure.  The  department 
of  expression,  with  its  more  apparent  varieties 
of/,  p,  mf,  legato t  staccaio^  -  and  T         "v 

may  accompany  the  performance  of  the  simplest 
exercises,  and  crow  with  the  growth  and 
strengthen  with  t£e  strength  of  ^e  pupil  as  he 
advances  toward  the  execution  of  more  elaborate 
examples  in  melody  ^  rhythm^  and  harmony.  Th^ 
who  clog  the  whecJs  of  musical  progress  with 
dull  and  incompetent  ears  must  gradually  dk- 
appear.    This  is  a  rule  without  exception. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  success  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Curwen's  Tonio-Sol-Fa  system  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  Miss  Sarah  A.  Glover,  with  her 
so-called  tetrachordal  method,  was  the  forerunner. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  is  better  suited  for  vocal 
practice  than  the  ordinary  eignB,  and  many  of 
Mr.  Curwen's  disciples  consioer  it  available  for 
the  presfflitation  of  eveij  possible  variety  of 
music,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocaL  TheeyllahleB 
Doh,  Ray,  Me,  Fah,  Soh,  Lah,  Te,  are  iwo- 
Qounoed  as  th^  are  spelt,  Te  being  substituted 
for  Si,  to  avoid  confusion  with  SoA  when  only 
the  iuitial  letter  is  used,  as  in  the  printed  music 
the  initial  only  is  employed.  To  indicate  the 
hjfi^er  or  lower  octaves,  figures  are  placed  by  the 
sides  of  the  letters  which  stand  for  notes,  aa 
d^,  d^,  m3,  and  8^,  M^,  d^.  The  tune  America 
is  presented  Hius :  |  ddrt^drmmfmrdr 
dti,etc.  Different  key-notes  are  announced  by 
letter  at  the  beginning,  as  key  6,  key  A,  etc. 
The  key-note  of  ue  relative  minor  is  always  Lah, 
Changes  of  k^  are  effected  by  what  are  called 
bridge  tones.  The  note,  or  rather  the  letter  indi- 
cating a  certain  sound,  is  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  letter  indicating  Hie  pitch  of  the  letter  in  the 
key  approached,  and  pupils  are  tauglft  to  think 
and  sing  the  sound  of  the  first  note  or  letter  and 
to  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  second.  Thus  drm 
fsdtd  would  show  a  modulation  to  Uie  key  of 
O.  Tonio-Sol-Faists  consider  that  this  affcnds  an 
easier  mode  of  making  modulations  and  traoa- 
tions  than  the  older  i^stem.  The  diromalic  scale 
is  named  by  adding  die  vowel  e  to  llie  initial  of 
sharped  notes,  and  a  (aw)  to  flatted  notes.  Thus 
de,  re,fe,  se,  are  respectively  d,r,  /,s  sharp;  and 
ma  (maw]  la,  ta,  are  fit,  /,  ^  flat  The  sharp  or  aug- 
mented sixth  of  the  minor  scale  is  callea  bahy  to 
distinguish  it  from  /e,  the  sharp  or  augmented 
fourth  of  the  major  scale.  Time  and  accent  are 
indicated  by  measurement  across  the  page,  thus : 

I  :  I  :  I  =  I 

the  space  between  one  sign  and  the  next  repre- 
senting the  beat ;  the  line  showing  the  stronger 
accent,  and  the  colon  the  weaker.  Short  divisioiift 
are  indicated  on  halving  the  measure  by  ooe  dot 

I  .  :  and  commas  are  used  to  divide  the 
measure  into  quarters,  and  other  divisions  are^ 
similarly  shown.    A  stroke,  through  a  beat  or 
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ptilae,  meaiiB  that  a  previonB  sound  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. Sol'Faists  esteem  this  mode  of  measur- 
ing time  a  great  advantage  over  the  older  nota- 
tion. The  first  line  of  Plevers  hymn  is  thus 
written :    lm:«|r:.wij/:r|wi,  etc. 

llie  metnod  cannot  easily  be  understood  with- 
out reference  to  the  7bntc-6So^/^a  arrangement, 
i.  e,t  the  distinctive  plan  of  teaching  the  musical 
facts  indicated  by  the  lettered  notation.  It  is  the 
result  of  laborious  inquiry  and  experience  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Curwen  and  his  fellow  laborers. 
Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  doctrine  of 
what  is  called  mental  effed,  but  which  has  been 
previously  named  more  properly  emotional  fffed^ 
by  which  is  meant  a  certain  coloring  or  impres- 
sion produced  by  each  sound  of  the  scale  when 
sung  slowly,  llius  doh  is  considered  firm ;  te, 
sharo  and  piercing ;  lah,  sorrowful  \fdh,  gloomy; 
soA,  bright  and  clear,  etc.  Teaching  bv  pattern 
is  also  required ;  the  scale  is  taught  m  uie  follow- 
ing order:  (1)  IJie  notes  of  the  tonic  common 
chord  d,  m,  Sy  or  doh  me  soh,  and  their  replicates; 
(2)  the  notes  of  the  dominant  common  chord 
Sf  i,  r,or  sohy  ie,  ray;  (3)  the  common  chord  of  the 
subdominant  /,  /,  d,  or  /ah,  lahy  doh,  —  which 
are  simply  the  fundamental  harmonies  of  the 
scale,  embradnff  all  its  sounds,  and  giving  birth 
to  the  name  of  the  system,  TonioS)lrF(u  The 
backbone  of  the  system,  however,  is  the  Modu- 
lator, without  a  proper  use  of  which  the  method 
oannot  be  taught. 
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This  Modulator  is  a  map  of  the  musical 
sounds  to  be  read  in  an  ascending  order,  showing 
the  scale,  its  minor,  its  chromatics,  and  its  more 
closely  related  keys  or  scales.  By  familiarity  in 
the  use  of  this  chart,  the  upward  and  down- 


ward motion  of  the  notes  all  on  one  level,  is 
gradually  learned  by  the  pupiL  Syllables  are 
used  to  ahow  the  length  of  tne  notes  according  to 
the  French  Ch^ve  system.  So  taa  is  the  name 
of  one  beat,  taa4ai  of  a  half-beat,  and  ta-fa-te-fe 
of  quarter  beats.  Continuations  of  any  kind  are 
met  by  dropping  the  consonant  Sol-Paists  con- 
sider that  the  more  intricate  and  refined  of  di- 
vided beats  can  be  sooner  learned  in  Uiis  way  than 
in  any  other.  But  this  TonioSol-Fa'meihod, 
more  than  anv  other,  reqinres  the  living  teacher 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  its  siffns  ;  and  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  the  teacher  of  any  particular 
method  of  imparting  musical  instruction  will 
beet  succeed  with  that  which  he  most  thoroughly 
understands. 

SMITHSON  GOLLEOE,  at  Logansport, 
Ind.,  founded  in  1872  for  the  education  of  both 
sexes,  is  under  UniversaUst  control.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees  and  the  income  of  an 
endowment  of  $20,000.  The  regular  tuition  fee 
is  $30  a  year.  The  institution  comprises  a  pre- 
paratory, a  commercial,  a  philosophical,  a  col- 
legiate, and  a  normal  department.  In  1876^7, 
there  were  8  instructors  and  50  students.    The 

f  residents  have  been  the  Rev.  Paul  R.  Kendall, 
872—4,  and  the  Rev.  R.  N.  John,  since  1875. 
SOCIAL  ECONOMY.  The  phice  actuaUy 
hekl  bv  the  science  of  social  or  political  economy, 
in  modem  education,  presents  a  strange  contrast 
with  that  which  its  importance  demands.  If  llie 
object  of  education  is  to  fit  the  youn^  to  become 
self-supporting  citizens  in  a  progressive  sodetv, 
conducing  at  once  to  the  happiness  of  all,  while 
securing  their  own,  then  must  the  science  whose 
special  function  is  the  elucidation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  man's  well-being  in  society,  rightfully 
claim  a  foremost  place  in  every  school  cur- 
riculum. It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  noted  that,  up 
to  the  present  time,  instruction  in  this  science 
has  been  limited  to  the  few  who  attend  colleges 
and  universitieB,  and  to  the  pupils  of  a  snudl 
number  of  schools,  of  which  further  mention  will 
be  made  in  the  course  of  this  article.  A  part  of 
the  difficulty  poptdarly  experienced  in  appreciat- 
ing the  proper  position  ot  this  subject  in  tibe 
course  of  study  appropriate  to  you^,  is  probablv 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  name,  or  ra^er  to  the  dif- 
ferent names  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  given  to  the  science,  llie  most  appropriate 
term,  of  the  many  which  have  been  suggested, 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  that  under 
which  the  subject  is  here  ixea.ted, — that  is,  llie 
science  which  treats  of  the  maimer  in  whidi  are 
regulated  the  affairs  that  relate  to  man  in 
society,  a  meaning  fully  suggested  bv  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  words.  Nevertheless,  tnis  term,  as 
well  as  the  allied  name  political  economy,  is  apt 
to  suggest  to  the  unprepared  mind  a  science  deal- 
ing with  a  very  different  set  of  ideas  from  those 
of  which  it  treats. — The  dissatisfaction  which  haa 
thus  arisen  with  the  name  social  economy  has 
led  to  the  attempt  to  adopt  various  other  forms 
of  expression  to  designate  the  science,  of  which 
attempts  the  happiest  perhaps  has  been  the  pro- 
posal to  call  it  the  '*flcience  which  teaches  tiie 
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conditions   of   human    well-being/'     But   this 
title  is  not  without  objection.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  wanting  in  that  teraenees  which  is  a  nuiin 
requirement  in  nomenclature;  and,  secondly,  it 
is  wanting  in  precision.    This  expression  would 
logically  mclude  many  other  sciences ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, hygiene,  a  due  r^ard   to  the  laws  of 
which  is  assuredly  a  condition  of  human  well- 
being.     If  the  science  had  to  do  solely  with  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  the  term 
originally  employed  by  Adam  SmiUi,  the  father 
of  the  science,  namely,  the  wealth  of  nations, 
would  be  speciaUy  appropriate ;  but,  even  this  is 
inadequate ;  for,  althou^  the  laws  of  the  pro- 
duction and    distribution  of  wealth   influence 
in  a  material  degree  the    conditions  of  human 
well-being,   the  science  which  we  have  called 
Bodal  economy  includes  also  most  of  the  moral 
elements  that  enter  into  the  economy  of  society. 
The  diversity  of  names  that,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  suggested,  has,  not  unnaturally,  given 
rise  to  the  idea  that  there  must  be  something  espe- 
dally  abstruse  in  a  science  the  professors  of  which 
have  been  unable  to  agree  even  upon  the  name  by 
which  it  should  be  known.    The  difficulty  prob- 
ably arises   from  the  modem  use  of  the  term 
economy,  which  has,  to  some  extent,  lost  its 
original  and  etymological  signification.  Another 
cause  of  the  misapprenension  of  the  proper  place 
of  social  economy  in  education,  arises  from  the 
intimate  relations  into  which  every  person  un- 
avoidably enters  with  the  subjects  it  elucidates, 
at  nearly  every  instant  of  his  mdustrial  life ;  so 
that   all  persons  are  unavoidably  possessed  of 
some  notions  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
Now,  as  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  modes 
of  error  and  only  one  of  truth,  it  is  onl^  by 
starting  rightly,  and  proceeding,  83rstematically 
or  scientifically,  from    the   known  to  the  un- 
known, that  error  can  be  avoided;  hence,  the  no- 
tions taken  up  in  the  course  of  practical  life 
are,  in  the  absence  of  S3rstematic  study,  gen- 
erally erroneous.     But  it  is   usually  the  most 
ignorant  who  wrangle  and  dictate  with  the  loud- 
est assumption  of  knowledge ;  and,  hence,  people 
are  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  economic  truths  among  the  students 
of  the  science,  and  that,  therefore,  the   subject 
must  be  too  difficult  to  be  understood  by  children. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that,  as  far  as  regards  the 
elements  of*  the  science,  there  is  no  more  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  those  who  have  given 
systematic  study  to  it,  than  there  is  among  the 
students  of  mathematics    upon  the  elementary 
principles  of   geometry.      Another    and    more 
serious  obstacle   to   the  introduction  of  social 
economy,  as  a  subject  of  instruction  for  the  young, 
is  the  following.    Owing  to  the  extremely  com- 
plex nature  of  liuman  society,  it  is  impoBsible  to 
take  all  of  its  factors  into  account  wnen  inves- 
tigating its  elementary  principles.     But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  geometrician  dieregards  the  breadth 
of  the  line,  and  the  mechanician  the  weight  of 
the  mechanical  powers,  when  investigating  the 
laws  of  magnitude  in  space,  or  the  relations  of 
forces ;  but  as  soon  as  tne  geometrician  or  the 


mathematician  begins  to  apply  the  principles  of 
his  particular  science  to  practical  eneineeriitt, 
these  discarded  factors  form  data  in  nis  [»^ 
lems ;  and  their  effects  are  estimated  by  means 
of  the  very  laws  which  were  established  while 
disr^rding  their  existence.    So  with  the  laws 
of  man  in  society.    The  laws  of  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth  were  investicated 
by  rigorously  excluding  the  symmthetic  side  of 
man's  nature  and  lookmg  upon  him  as  purely  a 
self-seeking  being;  but  the  principles  of  social 
economy  can  only  be  understood  W  regudiiup 
him  from  both  points  of  view.    Tnis  waswiS 
understood  by  Adam  Smith,  whose  Theory  cf 
the  Moral  Sentiments  treats  of  man  as  a  q^pa- 
thetic  being,  and  is  complementary  to  \m  Inquiry 
into  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Most  of  the  foDowen 
of  thisffreat  master,  have,  since  his  time,  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  of  this  artificial  exclusion,  and 
while  pursuing  with  creat  seal  and  intelli 
their  researches  into  the  one  half  of  tiie  sal 
have  forgotten  that,  after  all,  it  was  but  cme 
and  that  the  other  half,  which  they  selected, 
was  of  little  less  moment  to  man's  happiness  than 
that  which  they  were  investigating.    It  was,  in 
great  part,  owing  to  this  foi^gemdness  on  the  part 
of  the  votaries  of  the  science,  that  it  acquired^ 
amonff  persons  of   lai^  ^rmpathy  but  small 
knowk<^,  the  nickname  of  the  dismal  gdenoe; 
and  as  the  investigation  of  the  self -regarding  half 
of  ihe  laws  of  human  well-being,  divorced  from 
the  sympathetic,  would  be  apt  to  chiQ  those 
sentiments  of  generous  sympathy  with  our  kind 
which,  in  youth,  shoula  be  encouraged  rather 
than  suppressed,  a  not  unnatural  disinclination 
was  felt  to  fortify  the  self-regarding  side  of  our 
nature  by  exhibiting  it  to  the  young  as  the  baas 
of  a  science  on  whi<£  to  build  up  the  structure 
of  human  well-being.      This  well-grounded  ob- 
jection has  been  removed  by  the  correlation  of 
these  two  aspects  of  our  nature  into  one  body 
of  science,  —  a  correlation  first  illustrated  by 
the  teachings  of  William  Ellis,  which  has  been 
more  or  less  successfully  followed  up  by  his  dis- 
ciples ;  so  that,  to-dav,  the  science,  when  prop- 
erly taught,  instead  of  warping  the  minds  of  its 
students  into  a  one-sidea  egoism,  develops  a 
lateness  of  views,  a  generosity  of  sentiment,  and 
a  soundness  of  judgment  perhaps  unattainable 
through  any  other  study. — All  educators  have 
a^;reea  that  the  earlier  years  of  ^outh  must  be 
directed  to  concrete,  before  proceeding  to  abstract, 
studies — to  observation  ratner  than  to  causation. 
While,  speaking  generally,  this  rule  is  sound,  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  requiring  the  exdixnon 
of  the  reasoning  process  from  even  infant  minds; 
but,  because  the  reasoning  faculties  are  compar- 
atively dormant  in  early  youth,  knowledge  diouki 
be  obtained  through  observation  (as  for  instance 
in  natural  history) ;  and  from  the  facts  thus  ob- 
tained the  child  ^ould  be  trained  to  reason  kgtc- 
aUy.      Now,  for  this  purpose,  social  economy 
presents  many  advantages,  and  this  hardly  less 
as  a  mental  discipline  t^Em  for  the  knowledge  it 
imparts.    But  the  teaching  of  science  to  the  very 
young  should  always  be  in  connection  with  hucfa 
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or  subjects  presented  to  the  senses.  For  instance, 
suppose  a  lesson  is  to  be  given  upon  bread  to 
children  8  or  9  years  of  age.    After  the  children 
have  observed  those  properties  which  are  directly 
cognizable  by  the  senses,  the  judicious  teacher 
wm  proceed  to  the  more  elementary  of  those  facts 
relating  to    it  which    physics,  chemistry,  and 
physioK^  have  made  known  to  us,  and  will  not 
ahrink  mm  gradually  introducing  the  pupils, 
nothwithstanding  their  youth,  to  the  terms  used 
by  men  of  science  in  speaking  of  those  facts. 
Instruction  of  this  kind  has,  ror  a  lone  while, 
been  ffiven  by  the  best  teachers,  in  vmat  are 
termed  object  lessons;  and  they  have  now  only  to 
add  the  facts  relating  to  bread  which  are  made 
known  to  us  by  the  science  of  social  economy  to 
complete  their  course.    They  will  find  it   far 
easier  to  adopt  this  course  with  the  social  bear- 
ings of  objects  than  with  those  which  relate  to 
physics,  chemistry,  or  physiology,  because  many 
of  the  social  facts  will  have  been  spontaneously 
and  unavoidably  noticed  by  the  children  them- 
selves; and  when  once  they  perceive  that  what  goes 
on  around  them  at  home,  m  the  workshop,  and 
in  the  store,  has  a  scientific  value  and  importance, 
and  that  an  observation  of  surrounding  facts  and 
events  can  be  used  in  school  work,  and  have  a 
fitting  place  found  for  it,  as  a  help  to  further 
knowledge,  their  observation  will  be  suddenly 
and  wonderfully  awakened,  and  fresh  facts  and 
«vent8  will  be  poured  upon  the  teacher  by  the 
children  themselves.  By  this  method,  long  before 
children  have  passed  out  of  the  primary  grades, 
they  may  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  not  only 
the  fundamental   laws   of   the    production  of 
wealth,  but  morals  also,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
consequences  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities.   At  an  age  even  earlier  than  that  at 
which  it  is  now  deemed  proper  to  commence 
the  study  of  geometry,  that  is  to  say,  11  or 
12  years,  soci^  economy  may  be  taught  as  a 
special  subject;  but  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  object  lessons,  of  observmg  the  social  aspects 
of  the  objects  under  consideration  should  always 
he  made   available.     In  teaching  social  econ- 
omy, as  a  special  branch,  to  scholars  of  from 
11  to  12  years  of  age,  the  subject  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  intrc^uced  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  of  object  teaching.    Attention  shoim  be 
called  to  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  children, 
and  by  people  in  general,  in  the  country  in  which 
they  live, — Uiings  to  which  they  have  perhaps 
become  so  accustomed  that  they  have  given  no 
thouffht  to  the  means  by  which  they  have  been 
provided  at  the  time  and  place  at  which  they 
are  needed  to  be  used  and  enjoyed.    With  chil- 
dren who  have  not  before  received  any  instruction 
in  the  science,  some  simple  object  of  their  daily 
use  should  be  noticed,  and  its  history  examinea, 
from  the  first  preparation  for  the  production  of 
the  raw  material  of  which  it  is  mainly  composed, 
down  to  its  distribution  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
required  to  be  read^  for  their  consumption.  Such 
an  examination  will  bring  vividly  before   the 
minds  of  the  pupils  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 


necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  produced  bv 
labor;  and   then  the    name   wealthj  by   whi(^ 
these  products  of  labor  are  to  be  thenceforth  de- 
noted, may  be  given  to  them.    Industry,  econ- 
omy, knowledge,  and  skill  will  next  be  evolved  as 
necessary  to  individual  as  well  as  general  well- 
being  ;  and  the  division  of  labor  will  be  examined, 
with  its  resulting  enormous  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  kbor.     The  opportunity  shoiild 
then  be  taken  to  exhibit  the  groundlessness  of 
prevailing  prejudices  in  regard  to  the  relative 
honor  to  be  attached  to  one  class  of  labor  over 
another,  and  to  point  out  that  those  by  whom 
household  labors  are  performed  are  as  much  en- 
caged in  the  business  of  production  as  other 
MTOrers.    The  pupils  will  now  be  ready  to  ob- 
serve with  understanding  the  simpler  phenomena 
of  interchange  ;  and  then  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  thorough  tnist- 
worthiness  on  the  part  of  all  will  be  evolved  and 
made  apparent. — ^hile  carefully  avoiding  all 
appearance  of  dogmatism,  the  teacher  can  hardly 
devote  too  much  time  to  multiplying  illustrations, 
and  reviewing  the  investigations  of  the  pupils, 
upon  this  head.    The  various  forms  of  untnist- 
worthiness,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  should 
be  made  very  clear,  nor  should  the  subject  be 
left  until  the  pupils  have  arrived  at  a  hearty 
detestation,  not  only  of  unsuccessful,  but  still 
more  of  successful,  dishonesty.  The  natural  laws 
regulating  the  relations  of  employer  vad  employed 
wiU  next  be  studied ;  and,  either  now  or  at  a 
later  period,  the  rules  of  trades-unions,  and  the 
effects  of  strikes  and  of  combinations,  should 
be  closely   examined ;  nor  should  the  subject 
of  wages  be  left  imtil  the  pupils  see  clearly, 
that  the  wages  which  they,  as  sellers  of  their 
labor,  are  destined  to  earn,  will  depend  almost 
exclusively  on  the  productiveness  of  their  labor, 
and  that  all  those  rules  of  trades -unions  etc. 
which  tend  to  diminish  the  productiveness  of 
labor,  of  necessity,  lower  also  tne  wapes  of  labor. 
The  laws  determining   the  administration  of 
capital  will  next  engace  their  attention;  the  idea 
oi  profit  will  be  evolved,  and  its  nature  determined 
with  precision;  the  mischievous  results  of  com- 
binations among  capitalists,  botJi  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community,  will  be  investigated,  until 
it  becomes    apparent   that   the  profit  of   the 
capitalist  is  the  reward  paid  him  by  society  for 
the  services  he  has  rendered,  of  which  services  it 
forms  also,  in  most  cases,  an  accurate  measure. — 
Property  in  kmd  will  next  claim  attention,  the 
iustification  for  its  adoption,  as  well  as  its  just 
limitations,  being  ascertained,  and  the  principle 
of  rent,  determined. — As  the  next  step  in  the 
course  of  study,  the  idea  of  exchangeableness,  and 
the  name  value,  will  be  evolved.  1  he  laws  which 
regulate  value  will  then  be  investigated,  and 
the  necessity  of  precision,  alike  in  ideas  and  in 
the  use  of  words,  will  be  acain  imprened  upon 
the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  forcibly  illustrated 
by  as  many  examples  as  possible.    It  will  now 
be  time  to  examme  into  some  of  the  means 
which  have  been  adopted  to  facilitate  inters 
change,  among  which  money  will  be  seen  to  hold 
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a  prominent  place ;  the  reasons  for  selecting  gold 
or  silver  for  money  will  be  examined ;  the  im- 
possibility of  fixing  the  relative  values  of  the 
two  metals,  and,  omaequently,  the  want  of  wis- 
dom shown  in  enacting  laws  making  both  metals 
a  standard  of  value  for  the  same  contract,  will 
be  readilv  perceived ;  nor  will  it  be  difficult  for 
the  pupils  to  discern  the  only  proper  function  to 
be  f  ulnlled  by  a  mint.  The  causes  of  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  money  will  be  next  investigated, 
and  the  phenomena  of  price  and  its  fluctuations 
observed.  The  use  and  functions  of  credit  will 
now  be  inquired  into,  and  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences of  its  abuse  traced  to  their  source. 
Now,  or  at  a  later  period  in  the  course,  the 
causes  of  the  so-callea  "tightness  in  the  money 
market",  of  business  derangements,  commercial 
crises,  and  of  panics,  will  be  rigidly  investigated 
and  their  only  remedy  discerned,  namely,  greater 
trustworthiness  and  honesty,  to  be  securem^y  the 
improved  teaching  and  training  of  youth.  ITie 
policy  of  laws  for  the  recovery  of  debts  may  now 
be  profitably  inquired  into,  as  also  the  function 
which,  at  best,  governments  may  hope  to  perform 
in  the  economy  of  society. — 6iUs  of  exchange^ 
rates  of  exchange,  the  par  of  exchange  between 
distant  oountnes,  rates  of  interest,  hanks  and 
banking,  may  all  now,  in  turn,  be  discussed,  and 
the  want  of  wisdom  shown  bv  l^ialatures  in  the 
enactment  of  usury  laws,  and  of  laws  which  at- 
tempt to  control  or  regulate  banking,  may  be 
made  apparent.  Paper  money,  and  the  promise 
made  by  the  issuers  thereof,  the  disnonesty 
evinced  in  breaking  the  promise  thus  made,  and 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  those  who  have  either 
dishonestly  or  ignorantly  broken  such  promises, 
should  be  dwelt  upon,  and  illustrated  by  examples 
drawn  from  history.  Foreign  commerce  may 
next  be  illustrated,  its  origin  and  the  cause  of 
its  existence  observed,  and  the  want  of  wisdom 
shown  by  those  legislatures  which  have  attempted 
improperly  to  interfere  with  it. — The  proper 
m(Kle  of  raising  revenue,  to  be  deduced  in  great 
part  from  the  truths  discovered  when  consider- 
ing the  phenomena  of  rent  and  of  its  progressive 
increase,  will  next  be  investigated ;  and  the 
wisest  methods  of  expenditure,  both  public  and 
private,  may  then  be  discussed. — With  the  con- 
sideration of  all  these  questions,  and  mainly  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  here  sketched,  the 
school  course  of  study  in  social  economy  may 
be  closed.  Not,  however,  without  warning  the 
pupil  that  he  has,  b^  no  means,  mastered  all 
the  truths  of  the  science,  but  that,  if  he  has 
thoroughly  assimilated  the  lessons  he  has  re- 
ceived, they  will  suffice  to  direct  his  path  in  in- 
dustrial life. — The  course  as  sketched  in  these 
pages  should  occupy  from  two  to  four  years  of 
the  school  curriculum, — ^two  years,  if  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  acquired  is  to  be  learned  from  books; 
but  about  four  years,  if  the  Socratic  method  be 
adopted  by  the  teacher.  Another  method  of  in- 
struction, and  one  which,  like  that  already  in- 
dicated, has  been  successfully  practiced,  is  the 
division  of  the  science  into  progressive  problems, 
demonstrating  these  either  on  the  Socratic  plan 


or  by  a  deductive  process,  as  in  the  study  of  ge- 
ometry. The  former  of  these  two  plans  is  that 
chiefly  followed  in  the  admirable  Birkbeck  sdkods 
of  London,  schools  founded  and  endowed  by 
William  Ellis  (q.  v.),  of  that  dty,  for  the  specnl 
purpose  of  introducing  the  science  of  social  econ- 
omy as  a  branch  of  school  teaching,  especally 
for  tJie  children  of  mechanics  and  laboren. 
Since  the  year  1848,  this  instruction  has  been 
continued  in  these  schools,  and  their  example 
has,  at  last,  been  followed  by  the  London  adiool 
board. —  See  Ellis,  Outlines  of  Social  Economy 
(a  text-book  for  schools) ;  Progressive  Lessons 
in  Social  Science  (for  teachen);  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Social  Sciences  (London) ; 
Philo-Socrates  (London);  Lessons  on  the  Phe- 
nomena of  Industrial  L^e,  etc.,  edited  by  the  Dean 
of  Hereford  ^iondon) ;  J.  J.  Champlin,  Lessons 
on  Political  Economy  (N.  Y.);  R.  M.  LBVKRsoSy 
Common  Sense,  or  First  J^^s  in  Political  Econ^ 
omy  (N.  Y.  and  Denver,  1876). 

SOGBATES,  a  celebrated  Greek  philoeopber 
and  teacher,  bom  in  a  village  near  Athens,  about 
469  B.  C;  died  in  that  city  399  B.  C.  He  was 
trained  in  his  fatiier's  art,  that  of  sculpture,  and 

Eursued  it  for  several  years.    At  the  same  time, 
e  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  Anaxagoras  and  other  eminent  phi- 
losophers at  Athens,  and  gained  a  reputation  as 
a  man  of  superior  intelligence.    Indeed,  one  of 
his  friends  asked  the  oracle  at  Delphi  whether 
Socrates  was  not  the  wisest  man  living,  and  wai^ 
answered  in  the  affirmative.    This  answer  soi^ 
prised  and  perplexed  Socrates,  who  was  deeply 
impressed  with  his  own  ignorance ;  but  he  waa 
incited  by  it  to  continue  in  his  career  as  a  phi- 
losopher.    In  this,  however,  he  assumed  the 
character  of  an  ignorant  person  asking  for  in- 
formation.   Accordingly,  he  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  most  eminent  men  in  Athens^ 
particularly  the  Sophists;   and  soon  was  con- 
vinced that  their  claims  to  superior  wisdom  were 
without  foundation.     He  adopted  a  peculiar 
method  of  questioning  (since  called  the  SocrotK 
method),  by  which,  imder  the  guise  of  seddng 
information,  he  convinced  the  person  whom  Ik 
questioned  of  ignorance,  and  showed  him  iht 
truth.    He  pasKd  much  of  his  time  wandering 
about  the  streets  of  Athens  in  meditation,  or 
mingling,  in  the  school  and  in  the  market  jJaoe, 
with  people  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  of  both 
sexes,  and  sought  to  engage  them  in  conversation, 
his  good  humor  and  brilliant  powers  as  a  dis- 
putant charming  all  classes.    In  his  walks,  he- 
was  constantly  attended  by  a  crowd  of  p^som 
who  were  commonly  looked  upon  as  his  diadplea; 
though  he  never  opened  a  school,  or  assumed 
the  name  of  teacher.    He  selected,  howev^,  a 
few  as  his  special  disciples  and  companions, 
among  whom  were  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  and 
to  these  he  was  particularly  endeared.    The 
unselfishness  of  his  aims  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  never  accepted  payment  for  the  instruc- 
tion he  gave,  never  sought  public  influence  or 
place,  and  onlv  once  in  his  hfe  occupied  a  polit- 
ical office ;  while  he  frequently,  in  the  intereil 
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of  justice,  defied  popular  clamor,  'when  acc^uiea- 
cence  in  its  demands  would  have  been  to  his  ad- 
vantage, if  his  designs  had  been  ambitious.  He 
acted  constantly  as  if  under  the  sense  of  a  divine 
commission.  He  professed  to  hear  a  super- 
natural voice,  proceeding  from  what  he  called 
his  genius  (daifldviov),  which  exerted  over  him  a 
resteEoning,  but  never  an  inciting,  influence.  His 
unsparing  irony  towards,  and  contempt  for,  the 
Athenian  rulers,  and  his  demonstration  of  the 
ignorance  of  men  prominent  in  all  walks  of  life, 
which  he  made  plain  to  others  by  his  unrivaled 
skill  in  questioning,  created  finally  an  intense 
opposition  to  him,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
t£e  Sophists.  A  conspiracy  against  him  was 
formea  by  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  demagogue 
(Lycon,  Melitus,  and  Anytus),  who  made  a  pub^ 
lie  accusation  against  him  that  his  teaching  had 
brought  contempt  upon  the  national  gods,  that 
he  had  sought  to  introduce  other  gods  in  their 
stead,  and  that  he  had  corrupted  the  Athenian 
youth.     He  approached  his  trial  in  the  same 

Stirit  of  independence  and  defiance  that  he  had 
ways  exhibited.  With  no  expectation  of  ac- 
3uittaly  he  yet  defended  himself  to  the  extent  of 
[lowing  the  falsity  of  the  charces  brought 
against  him,  and  declaring  exactfy  what  nis 
t^hing  had  been.  A  court  composed  of  citizen 
judges,  variously  estimated  at  557  to  567  mem- 
bers, condemned  him  to  death  by  a  very  small 
majority.  It  is  thought  that  the  fearlessness  of 
his  defense  led  to  his  condemnation,  as  the  pros- 
ecution was  intended  rather  to  humble  than  to 
destroy  him.  After  his  sentence,  he  passed  30 
days  in  prison,  and  ended  his  life  by  drinking 
poison,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  court. 
From  a  moral  stand-point,  Socrates  has  been 
considered  the  type  of  the  highest  virtue  at- 
tainable by  man  when  unaided  by  the  spirit  of 
^  Christianity.  The  immediate  and  inevitable 
product  of  his  method,  as  an  instrument  of  in- 
tellectual research,  is  clearness  of  conception — 
the  most  important  prerequisite  to  precision  of 
thought.  Tne  result  of  his  teaching,  therefore, 
was  comprehensive  and  radical,  le^ing  to  an 
entire  reconstruction  of  fundamental  ideas  in 
manj  departments  of  human  inquiry.  The 
sophistry  which  constantly  enveloped  every  sub- 
ject, under  the  methods  pursued  by  the  ancients 
for  centuries,  was  dissipated  by  his  merciless 
questioning.  The  practical  character  of  his 
mind,  also,  in  regard  to  natural  science,  is  re- 
markable, considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
in  this  respect,  forcibly  recalling  the  similar 
characteristic  of  Frankhn.  Thus,  he  would  have 
had  the  men  of  his  time  know  only  so  much  of 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  as  would 
be  of  use  to  them  in  the  daily  occupations  of 
life,  on  the  ground  that  the  vast  realm  of  human 
nature,  with  its  characteristics  and  duties,  was  at 
that  time  unexplored,  and  was  a  more  appro- 
priate field  for  investigation  than  what  he  cailled 
the  divine  phase  of  philosophy,  by  which-  he 
meant  what  is  now  understood  by  speculative 
science.  In  his  estimate  of  the  proper  subjects 
lor  inrestigation,  this  strongly  practical  bias  is 


always  apparent,  insomuch  that  Xenophon  says, 
'*he  continued  incessantly  to  discuss  human 
affairs,"  and  Cicero  impressively  declares  that 
*<he  caUed  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to 
the  earth."  The  career  of  Socrates  as  a  teacher 
was  a  remarkably  illustrious  one.  It  was,  also, 
eminently  succesiSul.  Those  who  h'stened  to  his 
instructions  always  felt  their  minds  enlaiged, 
and  their  virtuous  inclinations  strengthened. 
Certainly,  no  teacher  has  ever  presented  a  more 
complete  example  of  what  should  be  the  aim  of 
instruction,  and  none  has  ever  employed  a 
method  so  well  calculated  to  develop  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  the  ideas  and  trutns  which 
he  designed  to  imparts — See  Grote,  History  of 
Greece^  chap.LXvm. 

SOLON,  the  author  of  the  Athenian  system 
of  education,  was  bom  at  Athens  in  639  B.  C; 
!  and  died,  in  559,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  He 
was  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  his  age,  and  was 
reckoned  amon^  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  A 
modem  historian  ^Duncker.  Geschichte  des 
AUerthums)  calls  him  the  greatest  political 
genius  of  anti(^uity.  Having  been  called  to 
we  archonship,  m  594  B.  C,  by  all  parties,  with 
authority  to  confirm,  repeal,  or  modify  the  Dra- 
conian laws,  he  ^ve  to  the  Athenians  a  new 
constitution,  which  educated  the  people  to  a 
higher  degree  of  culture  than  had  been  attained 
by  any  nation  before  that  time.  The  eminence 
which  Greece  occupies  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, is  chiefly  due  to  the  laws  of  Solon.  (For 
an  account  of  the  educational  legislation  of 
Solon,  see  Athens.) 

SOUTH,  University  of  the,,  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  It  was  chartered  in 
1858,  but  was  not  opened  until  18G8,  its  oipm- 
ization  being  interrupted  bv  the  civil  war.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Sewanee  Plateau,  a  spur  of  the 
Cumberland  Moimtains,  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  1,000  ft.  above  the  surrounding  country.  The 
university  domain  comprises  nearly  10,000  acres. 
The  value  of  its  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus 
is  $150,000;  the  amount  of  its  productive  funds, 
$50,000.  The  library  contams  6,000  volumes. 
The  university  consists  of  10  schools;  namely, 
civil  engineering  and  physics,  mathematics,  mod- 
em languages  and  hterature,  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental chemistry,  metaphysics  and  Engh^ 
literature,  geology  and  mineralc^,  ancient  lan- 
guages, history  and  political  saence,  commerce 
and  trade,  moral  science  and  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity  and  theology.  There  is  also  a  grammar 
or  preparatory  school.  The  charge  for  tuition, 
board,  etc.,  is  8310  a  year.  In  1875,  there  were 
12  instmctors  and  243  students  (92  pr^)aratoi^). 
The  vice-chancellor,  who  is  the  aammistrative 
head  of  the  university,  is  (1876)  Gen.  J.  Gorgas. 

SOUTH  GABOLINA,  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  states  of  the  American  Union,  having 
an  area  of  about  34,000  sq.m.;  and  a  population, 
in  1870,  of  705,606,  of  ^hom  289,667  were 
whites,  and  415,814  coloredjpersons. 

Educcdional  History . — ^The  first  constitution 
of  the  state  was  silent  on  the  suligect  of  educa- 
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tion,  the  custom  at  that  time  being  to  leave 
elementary  education  in  the  hands  of  parents. 
In  1811,  the  legislature  created  a  free-school  fund, 
the  use  of  which  was  to  be  confined  to  the  poor 
in  case  of  its  inadequacy  for  all.  This  proviso, 
imparting  a  sort  of  charity  phase  to  the  state 
effort  to  promote  education,  has  always  proved 
an  obstacle  in  its  way  by  alienating  from  it  the 
support  of  the  wealthier  classes.  An  effort  was 
roaae  in  1843  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  without  pennanent  success.  From  the 
earliest  times,  the  city  of  Charleston  has  been 
the  recipient  of  benefactions  for  educational 
purposes,  but  these  have  been  limited  in  amount, 
and  their  influence  has  not  extended  over  the 
state.  Good  public  schools,  however,  existed  in 
that  city  previous  to  1861.  In  1868,  a  new  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  which  provided  for  a  uni- 
form system  of  public  schools,  to  be  supported 
by  an  annual  tax  on  property  and  polls,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  normal  school,  a  state 
reform  school,  a  state  university,  and  educational 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind. 
It  also  provided  that  all  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
public  funds  should  be  free  to  the  children  of 
the  state,  regardless  of  color ;  but  this  provision, 
together  wim  one  compelling  the  attendance  at 
school  of  all  children  m  the  state  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  16,  has  been  disre^ded.  Separate 
schools  are  now  generally  provided  for  colored 
children.  No  state  superintendent  of  public 
intruction  was  chosen  m  South  Carolina  till 
1868,  when  J.  K.  Jillsou  was  elected.  He  was 
le-elected  in  1872 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
E.  Tolbert,  elected  in  1876. 

School  System. — ^The  present  school  system  of 
the.  state  was  establishea  in  1870,  the  act  which 
established  it  receiving  some  slight  modifications 
the  following  year.  The  generd  supervision  of 
the  schools  rests  with  the  state  superintendent. 
He  is  elected  for  four  years,  is  required  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  text-books  usea  in  the  schools, 
and  to  discharge  all  other  duties  usually  pertain- 
ing to  the  office.  The  state  board  of  education 
consists  of  the  superintendent,  and  the  several 
county  school  commissioners.  It  convenes  an- 
nually in  re^pilar  meetings  at  the  capital,  or  in 
special  meetings  at  such  other  times  and  places 
as  the  superintendent,  who  is  its  chairman,  may 
direct.  County  school  commissioners  are  elected 
biennially,  one  in  each  county.  They  direct  the 
expenditure  of  the  school  funds,  appoint  teachers, 
and  manage  the  schools,  generally  with  entire 
independence  of  the  state  superintendent,  whose 
powers  are  chiefly  advisory.  County  school  ex- 
aminers, two  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the 
county  commissioner,  the  three  constituting  a 
board,  of  which  the  county  commissioner  is  chair- 
man, for  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  the 
i^pointment  of  district  trustees.  In  addition 
to  these  officers,  the  governor,  the  chairmen  of 
the  oomnuttees  of  education  in  the  two  houses 
of  the  legislature,  and  two  others  one  appointed 
by  each  house,  constitute  a  committee  of  five 
to  choose  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  the 


schools  of  the  state.     The  school  revenue  is 

composed  of  the  state  school  tax,  the  poll  tax, 

and  district  taxes.    The  first  is  derivea  from  a 

!  levy  of  two  mills  on  eveiy  dollar  of  taxable 

j  property.    District  taxes  are  subiect  to  the  will 

of  tne  people.    Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  gen- 

I  eral  assembly  to  pass  specific  laws,  as  intended 

by  the  constitution  of  1868,  various  matten 

necessary  to  give  definiteness  to  the  school  law 

and  make  it  effective,  are  undetermined.    The 

school  age  is  from  6  to  16  years. 

Educational  Condition.  —  The  number  of 
school-districts  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was  428; 
the  number  of  free  schools,  2,580.  The  only 
graded  schools  in  the  state  are  in  tlie  city  of 
Charleston,  llie  school  revenue  for  the  year 
1875  was  as  follows : 

From  state  school  tax. $240,000.00 

••     district  taxes 130,721.17 

poll  tax 63,443.« 

other  Boorces 65,378.10 


It 


Total 1489,642.75 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  teachers'  salaries $369,686.21 

Building  and  repairing 

Hcbool-hooses,  etc 31,459.15 

Expense  of  ennmeration  of 

school  children 7,245.13 

For  all  other  purposes 18,073.50 

Total $426,462.9$ 

This  statement  of  expenditures  is  only  ap- 
proximately correct,  as  complete  returns  from 
some  parts  of  the  state  had  not  been  received  bj 
the  superintendent. 

The  chief  items  of  school  siatiMicSy  for  the 
year  1875,  are  the  following: 

Population  of  the  state,  of  school  age: 

Whites 85,566 

Colored 163,698 

Total 239,184 

Number  of  chfldren  attending  school: 

Whites 47.001 

Colored 63,415 

Total U^UC 

Teachers  employed,  males,  white 1,090 

females    ««    786 

**  "        males,  colored 683 

females,    '*       296 


(« 


f( 


Total 2,856 

Monthly  average  paid  to  teachers,  males $3lJSi 

"     "        "        females....    29JI 
Average  number  or  months  of  school  session. .      4^ 

Normal  Instruction. —  The  State  Nonnal 
School  at  Columbia  was  opened  in  1874.  It 
provides  a  two  years'  course  of  study  in  two  de- 
partments ;  the  first,  a  traininj^  class  for  fittiitf 
teachers  for  lower-srade  positions ;  the  8eooii£ 
for  fitting  them  ror  positions  in  ihe  highs' 
schools.  The  board  of^  regents  determines  the 
number  of  students  to  be  admitted  annually,  and 
these  are  apportioned  among  the  oountses  of 
the  state  according  to  the  number  of  repraseBfr- 
atives  of  each  in  we  general  assemUy.  'Die  can- 
didates so  apportioned,  pass  through  a  competi- 
tive examination,  conducted  by  the  countv  sokwI 
commissioners  and  board  of  examiners,  the  com- 
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miaBJonflT  reoommending  the  candidates  accord- 
ing  to  their  standing  in  the  examination,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  specud  aptitude  for  teaching  on 
the  part  of  the  applicant.  They  are  then  re-ex- 
amined by  the  president  of  the  normal  school, 
and  if  found  qualified,  are  admitted  upon  a 
pledffe  of  intention  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state.  Certificates  and  oiplomas  are 
granted  according  to  the  degree  of  proficiency 
attained.  During  the  first  year  of  the  school, 
39  students  were  registered,  6  males  and  33  fe- 
males. The  report  for  1875  stated  that  the 
school  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. —  Six 
teachem*  insHttttes  were  hela  during  the  year 
1875 ;  but  the  system  has  not  yet  been  developed 
snfficientiy  to  aSf ect  materially  the  educational 
interests  of  the  state. 

Secandctri/  Instruction. — ^The  institutions  for 
supplying  t^  kind  of  instruction,  are  few  in 
number.  In  1875,  only  7  academies  and  sem- 
inaries made  reports  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education, — ^1  for  boys,  2  for  girls,  and  4  for 
both  sexes.  They  emplojred  22  teachers,  and 
had  an  attendance  of  663  pupils,  llie  number 
of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  pursuing  higher 
studies,  was  2,752.  There  are  no  high  schools 
oiganized  outside  of  Charleston,  liiere  is  a 
preparatory  school  at  Orangebuig,  having,  in 
1875,  an  attendance  of  209  pupils. 

Denominational  and  Parochial  Instruction, 
— ^The  denominational  schools  in  the  state  are 
not  numerotls,  the  instruction  usually  given  in 
such  institutions,  being  furnished,  as  demanded, 
by  schools  of  other  gr^es. 

Superior  Instruction. — ^The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  state  are  as  f oUows : 
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OlAflin  University . . . . 
College  of  Charleston. 

Brskine  College 

Pnmum  University.. 
Hewberry  College. . . . 

University  of  8. 0 

Wofford  College 


Location 


ReliKiou9 
denomi- 
nation 


1870  |M.  Epis. 

1789  Non-sect. 

1839  Rf.  Presb. 

1851  Baptist 

1858  Lutb. 

1805  Non-sect. 

1853  M.  Bpis.S. 


Orangeburg 

Charleston 

Due  West 

Greenville' 

Walhalla 

Columbia 

Spartanburg 

Prqfessumal  and  Scientific  Instruction. — De- 
partments for  furnishing  this  kind  of  instruction, 
are  in  operation  in  many  of  the  colle^  and 
universities  of  the  state,  but  there  are,  m  addi- 
tion, special  institutions,  as  follows :  The  South- 
em  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at  Greenville, 
with  5  mstructors  and  66  students,  in  1874 — 5 ; 
and  the  Theolomcal  Seminary  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  r  resbyterian  Church,  at  Colum- 
bia, with  5  instructors  and  57  students. 

Special  Instruction. — ^The  South  Carolina  In- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  located  at  Spartanburg,  is 
a  state  institution.  It  has  been  closed,  since 
October,  1873. 

SOUTH  GABOUNA,  UniTersity  of,  at 
Columbia,  S.  C  was  chartered  as  South  Caro- 
lina College  in  1801,  and  was  organized  in  1805. 
It  became  a  university  in  1865.  It  is  a  state  in- 
stitution, supported  by  legislative  appropriations. 
Instruction  is   free   to  all,  and  taere  aro  no 


charges  for  rent  of  rooms  or  matriculation.  The 
campus  and  grounds  are  in  the  center  of  tiie 
city.  They  cover  four  squares,  including  eighteen 
acres,  and  are  adorned  with  shade  trees.  Within 
the  enclosure  are  the  library  building,  recitation 
rooms,  dormitories,  society  halls,  and  residences 
of  the  professors.  The  university  has  a  museum 
of  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  a  library  of  over 
26,000  volumes.  It  comprises  an  academic  depart- 
ment, preparatory  school,  law  school,  and  medical 
school  (suspended).  In  the  academic  department 
there  are  two  ouadrennial  courses,  the  classical, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  the  modem, 
leading  to  the  decree  of  Ph.  B.  The  preparatory 
school  \&  designed  for  instruction  in  the  higher 
English  branches,  as  well  as  to  fit  boys  for  the 
college  courses.  Colored  as  well  as  white  youth 
are  admitted  to  all  the  courses.  The  l^slature, 
iu  the  session  of  1873-— 4,  established  124  bene- 
ficiary scholarships,  open  for  general  competition, 
each  yielding  8*i00  a  year  to  the  successful  ap- 
plicant. They  are  apportioned  to  tlie  counties  ac- 
cording to  tl^  number  of  representatives  to  which 
each  is  entitled  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  general 
assembly.  The  scholarships  are  tenable  for  four 
years,  or  until  graduation  ;  and  the  holder  may 
pursue  either  of  the  quadrennial  courses.  In 
January,  1876,  there  were  12  instructors  and  196 
students  (11  law,  88  collegiate,  97  preparatory). 
Of  t^e  college  students,  35  were  pursuing  the 
classical  course,  and  53  the  modem  counae.  The 
Rev.  Anson  W.  Cummins,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  is  (1877) 
the  chairman  of  the  faculty.    

SOTJTHERN  XJNIVEBSITT,  at  Greens- 
boro', Ala.,  chartered  in  1858,  and  organized  in 
1859,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South.  It  has  productive  funds  to 
the  amount  ojf  351 ,000 ;  the  value  of  its  grounds, 
buildings,  and  apparatus  is  $90,000.  Before  the 
war,  its  endowment  was  over  J$200,000.  ITie  li- 
brary contains  upward  of  2,000  volumes,  and  the 
laboratory  is  weU  supplied  with  apparatus,  chem- 
ical and  phUosophicai.  It  was  originally  organized 
on  the  plan  of  the  University  of  Vireinia,  and, 
besides  the  ordinary  coUe^ate  schools,  has  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  and  Biblical  literature.  In 
1 876 — 7,  there  were  14  instructors  and  about 
100  students.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Andrews,  D.  D., 
was  the  chancellor  until  Julv,  1875,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Luther  M.  Smith,  D.  D., 
the  present  incumbent  (1877). 

SOUTHWESTERN  BAPTIST  UNI- 
VJSJ&SITT,  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  was  founded  in 
1874,  by  the  Baptists  of  tJie  south-western 
States.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  ran- 
ging from  $12i  to  $30  per  term  of  20  weeks, 
and  by  the  income  of  an  endowment  of  $60,000. 
The  value  of  its  real  estate  is  $50,000.  llie 
academic  department  consists  of  a  primary  school 
and  a  grammar  (or  preparatory)  school.  The 
university  comprises  two  departments :  (1)  liter- 
ature and  science ;  (2)  law.  The  department  of 
literature  and  science  comprehends  the  seven 
schools,  as  follows:  (1)  Latin;  (2)  Greek; 
(3)  mathematics ;  (4)  natural  science ;  (5)  moral 
science ;  (6)  English;  (7)  German  and  French. 
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Two  auxiliary  preparatory  schools  are  to  be  es- 
tablished :  one  for  East  Tennessee,  at  Mossy 
Creek,  and  one  for  Middle  Tennessee,  in  Mur- 
■  freesboro,  which  will  be  component  parts  of  the 
university.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  4  instructors 
and  191  students  (52  collegiate,  44  grammar,  95 

Jrimaiy).  'Vhe  presidents  have  been  :  Greo.  W. 
arman.  A.  M.,  1874—5  ;  Wm.  Shelton,  D.  D., 
1875 — 6 ;  and  Geo.  W.  Jarman,  A.  M.,  again, 
since  1876. 

SOUTHWESTEBN  PBESBTTEBIAN 
UNIVEBSITY,  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  char- 
tered  in  1875,  was  established  by  the  Presbyterian 
synods  of  the  South-west.  It  succeeded  to  the 
property  and  funds  of  Stewart  Colle^,  which  was 
continued  on  the  existing  plan,  until  the  formal 
organization  of  the  university  proper.  The  uni- 
versity now  has  an  endowment  fund  of  8100,000, 
24  acres  of  laud,  with  commodious  coUege  build- 
ings, and  a  considerable  building  fund,  besides 
large  and  costly  cabinets  of  minerals,  fossils,  and 
shells,  and  a  valuable  scientific  library,  presented 
by  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Stewart,  after  whom  Stewart 
College  was  named.  The  coUege  received  its  name 
in  1855,  when  the  buildings,  grounds,  etc.,  of  the 
Masonic  University  of  Teqn.  (founded  in  1850 
by  the  Masonic  Fraternity  of  the  state)  were 
purchased  in  behalf  of  the  Synod  of  Nashville. 
It  was  suspended  during  the  civil  war,  and  re- 
opened some  time  after  its  close.  It  has  a  sub- 
collegiate  and  a  collegiate  department,  and  con- 
fers the  usual  degrees.  A  Biblical  course  is  pre- 
scribed through  the  four  college  classes.  The 
cost  of  tuition  ranges  from  S40  to  870  per  an- 
num. Free  tuition  is  provided  for  all  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  and  for  all  sons  of  Presbyterian 
ministers.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  professors 
and  131  students.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Sheanir,DJ)., 
is  (1876)  the  president. 

SOTn?HWESTEBN'  UNIVEBSITY,  at 
Geoi^town,  Williamson  Co.,  Texas,  under  the 
control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  was  opened  as  Texas  Lniversity  in  1874, 
and  chartered  under  its  present  title  in  1875.  In 
it  were  merged  Rutersville  College,  at  Kuters- 
ville,  chartered  in  1840 ;  Wesleyan  College,  at 
San  Augustine,  1844;  Soule  University,  at  Chap- 
pel  Hill,  1856;  and  McKenzie  College,  at  Clarks- 
ville, 1860;  all  controlled  by  the  same  church.  It 
is  supported  chiefly  by  tuition  fees,  but  has  an 
endowment  of  12,000  acres  of  land.  The  tuition 
fee  is  $30  for  one  term  of  Hve  months,  or  850 
for  one  session  of  ten  months.  The  university 
comprises  12  schools ;  namely,  mental  and  moral 
philosophv,  Latin,  Greek,  pure  mathematics,  ap- 

Elied  mathematics,  German,  Spanish,  English 
inguage  and  literature,  history  and  political 
economy,  chemistry  and  geology,  a  commercial 
school,  and  a  preparatory  school.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  G  instructors  and  78  students.  The 
Rev.  F.  A.  Mood,  D.  D.,  formerly  president  of 
Soule  University,  is  now  (1876)  regent  of  this 
university. 

SPAIN,  a  country  of  Europe,  having  an 
area  of  195,774  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  in  1870, 
of  1 6,835,500.  With  the  exception  of  the  Basques, 


in  four  of  the  northern  provinoes,  ahnort  all 
the  inhabitants  are  Spaniards,  and  speak  the 
Spanish  language.      Until  quite  recently,  the 
only  form  of  religion  allowed  by  law  was  the 
Roman  Catholic. 
:      History  of  Education,  —  Education,  in  Spain, 
I  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  estafaliBb- 
ment  of  the  Roman  power,  in  the  2d  oentmy 
'  before  Christ,  llie  progress  made  hv  the  natives 
was  so  great  that  Strabo  found  no  difference  be- 
tween a  Roman  and  an  Iberian  youth.    The 
schools  of  Cordova,  especially,  were,  during  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  in  a  floutidi- 
ing  condition,  and  educated  some  of  the  beat 
representatives  of  the  later  Roman  literature. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  two  Romans,  who.  un- 
der the  reign  of    the  emperors,  achieved  the 
highest  reputation  as  writers  on  education — 
Seneca  and   Quintilian,  were  both  natives  of 
Spain.     The  invasion  of  the  Gennan  tribes,  lor 
a  time,  checked  the  progreas  of  education ;  bat 
the  scholarship  of  tne  Spanish  monasteries  was 
soon  worthy  to  be  compared  with  that  of  other 
Christian  countries.    Some  of  the  Gothic  king^, 
too,  began  to  show  an  interest  in  education, 
which  was  well  calculated  to  raise  great  hopes 
for  the  future.    The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arabs  raised  the  country  to  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation.   The  religious  toleration  of  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  aUowed   Christian    and    Jewkh 
scholars  to  teach  in  the  schools  side  by  side 
with  Mohammedans,  and  produced  a  Utenuy 
emulation  which    was    followed  by  the  mcst 
beneficial  results.     Dozy,  in  his  History  cf  the 
Mohammedans  in  Spain^  shows  that  [nimaiT 
schools  were   numerous    and   well  conducted, 
and  that,  while  in  the  Christian  countries  only 
the  priests  possessed  a  moderate  knowledge,  in 
Andalusia  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  a^  to 
read  and  writ«.    Aristotle  became  better  known 
to  Christian  Europe  from  translations  made  fay 
Mohammedan  Arabs ;  and  Cordova  and  other 
seats  of  Mohammedan   learning  attracted  the 
most  ffifted  students  from  all  ^irts  of  Europe. 
One  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Popes  of  m 
middle  ages,  Sylvester  II.,  was  chiefly  indited 
for  his  scholarship  to  Mohammedan  teachen. 
When  the  power  of  Mohammedanism  declined, 
and  the  Christian  kings  began   to  recover  the 
lost  ground,  Spain  fomid  a  distinguished  patron 
of  education  in  king  Alfonso  X.,  eumamed  the 
Wise  (1252 — 84),  who,  in  his  remarkable  code 
of  laws,  entitled  Las  Siete  PartidaSj  devoted 
one  chapter  to  Ektudios  Oenerales,    Salamanca 
became  the  most  famous  universitv  of  Christian 
Europe,  having,  at  one  time,  over  10,000  students. 
During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  cause  of 
education  visibly  declined.   In  the  second  half  oi 
the  18th  century,  Charles  III.  re-oisanized  the 
universities  of  Salamanca,  Alcala  de  lienareB,and 
Grauada,  and  established  elementary  and  higher 
schools  in  all  the  market  towns  and  villittea. 
Under  Charles  IV.  (1788—1808),  the  PestaSw- 
zian  system  was  introduced ;  but  it  did  not  lead 
to  any  lasting  improvement.    The  new  conati- 
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tution  of  1812  favored  the  deyelopment  of  edu- 
cation, but  no  real  progress  could  be  made  dur- 
ing the  illiberal  reign  of  Ferdinand  VU.  Sev- 
eral attempts  to  re-oi^nize  the  educational  sys- 
tem were  made  durmg  the  regency  of  Chris- 
tina, the  reigns  of  Isabefia  and  Amadeo,  and  the 
abort  repubucan  administration ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ensuing  civil  wars,  no  reform  of 
importance  has  as  jet  oeen  carried  into  effect. 

jPrimary  Jnstrudion, — Primary  instniction 
is  compulsory,  and,  since  1869,  free  to  all.  By 
the  law  of  1857,  it  was  divided  into  an  element- 
ary and  a  higher  grade.  The  course  of  studies 
of  the  elementary  schools  comprised  religion, 
Scriptural  history,  reading,  writing,  the  elements 
of  Spanish  grammar,  and  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic  In  the  higher  primary  schools,  the- 
.same  subjects  were  taught  and,  in  addition,  the 
elements  of  geometry,  of  linear  drawing  and 
.surveying,  history  and  geography  (particularly 
of  Spain),  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history.  The  law  of  1868  abolished  the 
above  distinction,and  divided  the  schools  into  four 
-  classes:  (1)  Escudas  de  entraddy  for  communities 
of  from  500  to  1,000  inhabitants ;  (2)  Escudas 
de  primero  ascensoj  for  communities  of  from 
2,000  to  10,000  inhabitants  ;  (3)  Escudas  de  se- 
^undoascensot  for  cities  of  from  10,000  to  20,000 
inhabitants ;  and  (^  Escudas  de  t^rmino,  for 
the  chief  towns  of  provinces  and  cities  of  more 
than  20,000  inhabitants.  The  course  of  studies 
ffenerally  agreed  with  that  of  the  law  of  1857, 
but  required  for  the  cirls'  schools  practical  in- 
s^uction  in  needle  work,  and  recommended  the 
introduction  of  music  wherever  possible.  The 
law  of  1857  declared  all  those  schools  public 
.schools,  which  were  sustained  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  state,  by  charitable  institutions,  or  by 
funds  specially  appropriated  for  .this  purpose. 
The  law  of  1868  added  to  these  all  schools 
sustained  by  religious  corporations,  but  the  re- 
publican government  deprived  the  religious 
corporations  of  all  privileges  formerly  possessed 
by  them.  An  elementary  school  for  boys  is  re- 
quired to  be  established  m  every  village  of  500 
inhabitants,  and  also  one  for  girls,  though  nei- 
ther need  comprise,  in  the  course  of  stucues,  all 
the  subjects  enumerated  above.  Similar  schools 
for  boys  only,  are  admissible  in  communities 
with  less  than  500  inhabitants.  Every  town 
of  2,000  inhabitants  must  have  two  complete 
schools  for  boys  and  two  for  girls ;  and,  for  every 
additional  2,000  inhabitants,  there  must  be  an 
additional  school  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls. 
Private  schools  are  accepted,  but  one-thinl  of 
the  schools  of  a  town  must  be  public.  In  the 
chief  towns  of  provinces,  and  in  cities  of  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants,  one  of  the  public 
schools  must  be  of  a  higher  grade.  Schools  for 
children  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age  must  be 
kept  in  cities  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 
At  the  same  places,  are  evening  schools  and 
Sunday-schools  for  adults.  By  the  law  of  1868, 
-only  the  normal  school  at  Madrid  was  retained ; 
while,  in  the  provinces,  it  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  permit  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher 


to  attend  the  model  schools  in  the  chief  towns. 
The  normal  schools,  however,  were  re-opened  by 
the  revolutionary  government.  Every  capital 
of  a  province  is  required  to  have  a  normal  school, 
with  a  model  school  attached,  which  is  generally 
the  higher  school  of  the  town.  The  school  in 
Madrid  is  called  the  Central  Normal  School.  In 
order  to  become  a  teacher,  a  candidate  must  be 
20  years  of  age,  possess  a  good  moral  character, 
and  must  have  passed  the  prescribed  examina- 
tion. Teachers  can  be  removed  only  by  the 
government  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
supreme  council  of  study.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachere  are  very  small ;  but,  owing  to  the  com- 
plete exhaustion  of  the  Spanish  treasury,  even 
these  are  not  regularly  paid.  The  schools  of  the 
kingdom  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  supreme 
coimcil  of  study,  oonsistingof  24  members  who 
are  appointed  by  the  king.  This  coundl  is  divided 
into  three  sections :  one  for  primary,  special,  and 
art  schools,  one  for  secondary  schools,  and  one  for 
superior  schools.  Every  province  has  a  provincial 
junta  for  the  schools  of  that  province;  and  every 
town  has  its  local  junta,  consisting  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  province  or  town,  a  priest,  and 
at  least  two  heads  of  families.  At  least  one  in- 
spector is  appointed  for  every  province,  by  the 
king ;  and  sometimes  two  are  appointed ;  Mad- 
rid is  entitled  to  three.  The  inspectors  visit 
all  the  schools  in  their  district,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  primaxy  normal  schools,  which  are 
left  to  three  general  inspectors.  In  1872,  there 
were  22,625  public  schools,  of  which  16,294  were 
for  males  (infants,  boys,  and  adults),  and  6^31 
for  females.  The  number  of  private  schools  was 
5,135,  of  which  2,901  were  for  males,  and  2,234 
for  females ;  making  a  total  of  27,760  primaiy 
schools.  The  num^  of  male  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  was  745,686 ;  and  of  female  pu- 
pils, 441,773 ;  making  ihc  total  number  of  pupils 
m  the  public  schook  1,187,459.  The  private 
schools  nad  96.753  male  and  97,760  female  pu- 
pils, or  194,513  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  was 
1,381,972.  Tne  number  of  normal  schools  was  31. 
Secondary  Instruction, — Secondary  instruc- 
tion is  imputed  in  institutes,  which  are  divided 
into  three  classes  according  to  the  population 
of  their  localities,  that  in  Madrid  bemg  of  the 
first  class ;  those  in  the  provincial  capitals  and 
at  the  seats  of  imiversities.of  the  second ;  and  all 
the  rest,  of  the  third.     Every  province  has  one 

{)rovincial  institute ;  and  Madrid,  two ;  while 
ocal  institutions  are  opened  wherever  they  are 
needed.  Colegios,  or  boarding-houses,  have  been 
established  in  connection  with  most  of  the  in- 
stitutes ;  while  private  colegios  may  be  opened 
by  any  Spaniaid  of  good  repute  and  over  25 
years  of  age,  who  holds  the  degree  of  licentiate 
from  a  university,  llie  law  of  1857  prescribed 
that  all  teachers  in  secondary  schools  should  be 
24  years  of  age,  and  should  hold  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  provision  was  abol- 
ished by  the  revolutionary  government,  which 
rejquired  a  competitive  examination.  The  in- 
stitutes are  under  the  control  of  1^  rectors  of 
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the  univenitj  districts,  to  whom  the  directors 
of  the  institutes  must  furnish  a  monthly  finan* 
cial  report.  If  no  university  is  near,  the  report 
is  made  to  the  minister.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  institutes  is  divided  into  ^neral  and 
applied  studies.  The  former  comprise  religion 
and  Scriptural  history,  reading,  writing,  uni- 
Tersal  and  Spanish  history,  m(^em  languages, 
Spanish  and  Latin  grammar  and  composition, 
ihe  rudiments  of  Greek,  logic,  psychology,  and 
drawing.  The  course  of  general  studies  com- 
prises two  periods,  of  two  and  four  years  re- 
spectively, and  prepares  the  student  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  applied  studies 
prepare  the  student  to  be  an  expert  in  mercan- 
Ule  affairs,  mechanics,  chemistiy,  or  survey- 
ing, and  cover  a  term  of  three  years.  They 
comprise  linear  and  object  drawing,  mercantile 
arithmetic,  and  all  such  branches  as  can  be  applied 
in  agriculture,  in  the  arts,  in  trades,  and  in  com- 
merce and  navigation.  The  number  of  insti- 
tutes, in  1872,  was  63,  with  about  30,000  pupils. 

Superior  Instruction, — Superior  instruction 
is  imparted  in  the  universities.  There  are  five 
faculties;  namely,  philosophy  and  literature; 
mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences; 
pharmacy ;  medicine ;  and  laws.  These  faculties, 
nowever,  are  not  all  represented  in  each  uni- 
versity. Three  degrees  are  conferred,  —  the 
bacciuaureate,  the  hcentiate,  and  the  doctorate. 
The  universitieSt  in  1873,  were  as  follows: 
Barcelona,  with  55  professors  and  2,440  students; 
Granada,  with  47  professors  and  1,404  students; 
Madrid,  with  76  professors  and  6,496  students ; 
Oviedo,  with  15  professors  and  223  students; 
Salamanca,  with  41  professors  and  419  students; 
Santiago,  with  28  professors ;  Seville,  with  35 
professors;  Valencia,  with  37  professors  and 
1,693  students ;  and  Valladolid,  with  31  profess- 
ors and  1,050  students. 

Special  Instruction. — Special  instruction  is 
imparted  in  schools  of  agriculture,  of  archit<?ct- 
ure,  of  fine  arts,  of  commerce,  of  engineering, 
and  of  mining.  There  is  also  a  conservatory  of 
music,  at  Mamrid ;  a  school  of  forestry,  at  Villa- 
viciosa  de  Odon,  and  four  schools  of  veterinary 
Slurry, —  at  Madrid.  Cordova,  Leon,  and  Sara- 
gossa.  The  total  number  of  students  receiving 
special  instruction,  in  1872,  was  1,372.  See 
OCHMID,  Pdciagogische  Eftct/clopddie ;  Report 
(f  U,  S.  Commissiofier  cf  E'bvcation  for  1873. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE.  The  Spanish 
language  has  but  little  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
regular  course  of  instruction,  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, in  comparison  with  the  French  and 
German  languages.  As  Spanish,  however,  is 
not  only  the  language  of  one  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  but  is  spoken  in  all  the  countries  of 
South  America,  except  Brazil ;  and  also  in 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  even  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  thus  the 
vernacular  language  of  at  least  60  millions 
of  people,  practical  considerations  commend 
its  study  to  thousands  of  persons,  students 
and  others,  in  preference  to  either  German  or 
French.    Independently  of  this  consideration, 


I  the  Spanirii  language,  as  a  adiool  aoocnnplidi- 
I  ment,  is  not  without  attractions.  It  ranks,  in- 
;  deed,  among  the  most  euphonious  of  modem 
languages,  l^ing  even  preferred,  by  some  linguistic 
to  the  Italian  ;  and  its  literature  contains  many 
works  of  enduring  interest  and  value.  Among 
historians,  Mariana,  and  among  poets.  Lope  de 
Yeca  and  Calderon,  deservedly  bold  a  veir  high 
TacS: ;  while  Cervantes,  the  immortal  author  of 
Bon  Quixote^  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  for 
humorous  description  and  lively  satire.  The 
Spanish  language,  like  the  French  and  the  Italian, 
is  one  of  the  scHcaUed  Romanic  languages  (q.  v.); 
but  there  are  some  words  in  it  which  may  be 
traced  either  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  the  ruling 
race  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  and  an 
offshoot  of  whose  language  is  supposed  to  sur- 
vive in  the  Basque,  or  to  the  Celts  who  overran 
Spain  as  well  as  other  parts  of  western  Europe. 
The  remarks  made  in  the  articles  of  this  woric  on 
the  derivation  of  the  French  and  Italian  from 
the  Latin  apply  in  a  lai^  measure  also  to  the 
Spanish.  When  the  Visigoths  had  established 
their  rule  in  the  country,  they  gradually  adopted 
the  vulgar  Latin,  which  had  already  beccone  the 
language  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  lliey 
retained,  however,  and  introduced  into  the  com- 
mon language,  a  number  of  terms  designating 
their  politick  institutions  and  war  custon& 
The  use  of  the  'definite  article,  also,  and  the 
employment  of  auxiliary  verbs  in  the  formation  (rf 
the  past  tenses  of  the  active  voice,  and  in  all  the 
tenses  of  the  passive,  passed  from  the  language 
of  the  Teutomc  conquerors  into  the  new  language 
of  Spain,  as  likewise  into  those  of  France  and 
Italy.  The  Arabs,  with  whom  the  Spannh 
Chnstians,  for  nearly  800  years,  had  to  wrestle 
for  the  control  of  the  country,  introduced 
into  the  language  a  number  of  words  relatix:^  to 
industry,  science,  and  commerce ;  and  some  of 
these  words,  especially  those  beginning  with  the 
Arabic  article  al  (as  almmutCy  a/co/<o/, etc.). have 
passed,  through  Spanish,  into  the  modem  lan- 
guages of  Europe  in  general  AVhile  the  Spanish 
language  presents  a  considerably  larger  number 
of  non-Latin  elements  than  either  French  or 
Italian,  it  deviates  but  little  from  these  two  sister 
languages  in  its  structure  and  grammar.  In  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  it  entirely  agrees 
with  the  Italian.  The  two  double  consonants  //and 
n  are  peculiar  to  ihe  Spanish ;  and  of  the  English 
consonant  sounds,  z  (as  in  zone)  is  entirely  want- 
ing. Though  substantives  have  only  two  gendea, 
masculine  and  feminine,  the  article  has  three, 
dy  la,  and  lo  ;  the  last,  which  is  the  neuter  form, 
being  used  to  change  adjectives  into  substantives 
{lo  bueno,  that  which  is  good).  The  Spanish  is 
richer  than  either  French  or  Italian  in  augiuoit^ 
atives  and  diminutives ;  and  the  reflexive  form 
of  the  verb  is  used  more  extensively,  periiaps, 
than  in  any  other  language  of  Europe.  The  sub- 
junctive has  two  more  tenses  than  the  Italian 
or  French  (amare,  future ;  amara,  second  condi- 
tional). In  words  derived  from  Latin,  the  e  and 
o  of  the  accented  penultima  have  frequently  been 
developed  into  ie  and  ue,  a  change  which,  in 
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this  claas  of  words,  ^ves  to  the  Spanish  an  un- 
doubted superiority  in  euphony  (Spanish  iiempo, 
/uerie;  French  temps, /ort;  Ital.  tempo,  forte). — 
'ilie  proper  method  of  teaching  Spanish  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  teaching  the  French  language 
(q.  V.)  A  few  lessons  in  comparative  etymology 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  this  as  of  every 
language.  If,  for  instance,  the  pupil  learns  that 
such  combinations  aa  cl,jl,  pi  etc.  in  English 
words  of  Latin  origin  are  often  changed  into  // 
(Uamar,  clamor;  Soma,  flame;  Uano,  plain),  a 
larse  number  of  words  will,  at  once,  be  familiar 
to  nim. — The  first  grammar,  as  well  as  the  first 
dictionary,  of  the  Spanish  langua^,  was  pub- 
lished in  1492  by  Antonio  de  Lebrija.  The  gram- 
mar and  dictionaiy  of  the  Spanish  Aouaemy 
(first  published  in  1771)  at  once  became,  and 
have  smoe  remained,  standard  authorities.  The 
dictionary  of  the  Academy  has  received  manv 
valuable  additions  and  corrections  from  Salva, 
who  has  also  written  the  best  Spanish  grammar 
for  natives.  Etymological  dictionaries  have  been 

f published  by  Oovarrabias  (1674)  and  Cabrera 
1837). 

SPARTA,  one  of  the  principal  states  of 
ancient  Greece,  dates  its  important  history  from 
the  regency  of  Lycurgus  (q.  v.),  who  devised  a 
peculiar  system  of  education,  designed  to  foster, 
as  the  highest  virtue,  a  contempt  of  life  and  of 
worldly  goods,  and,  as  worthy  of  the  highest 
honor,  the  habit  of  prompt  obedience  to  all  tlie 
demands  of  the  state.  The  central  idea  of  his 
system  was,  that  the  interests  of  the  state  are 
paramoimt  to  every  consideration  of  individual 
rights  or  feelings.  Hence,  according  to  it,  the 
child  was  the  property  of  the  state,  and  its 
officers  alone  had  the  right  to  decide  its  destiny, 
even  from  its  births  infants  physically  incapable 
of  the  prescribed  training  not  being  permitted 
to  live.  In  the  early  period  of  its  life,  the  in- 
fant was  allowed  to  remain  with  its  mother,  who 
was  required  to  adopt  every  possible  means  to 
invigorate  its  body.  With  the  7th  year  of  age, 
the  state  education  began.  The  boys  were  com- 
mitted to  a  public  educational  establishment  (a 
sort  of  military  school);  and,  by  living  thus 
apart  from  their  frienos,  were  made  to  realize 
early  their  membership  in  the  state  organism, 
with  common  interests  and  aspirations.  The 
general  direction  was  entrusted  to  a  superin- 
tendent {iraiSoK6fiog)t  who  was  selected  from 
among  those  who  luid  been  previously  invested 
with  the  highest  political  dignities.  Under  him, 
were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  guide  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  boys.  The  Spartan  system  aspired 
to  establish  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  will 
of  the  individual  and  the  interests  and  demands 
of  the  state,  as  expressed  by  the  laws.  It  pro- 
vided a  gradual  transition  from  obedience  to  the 
exercise  of  authority,  on  the  principle  that  those 
only  know  how  to  command  who  have  learned 
to  obey.  Thus,  the  elder  boys  were  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  training  of  the  younger ; 
and  the  latter  were  obb'ged  to  wait  upon  the 
former  at  table.  As  the  purpose  of  the  Spartans 
was  to  rear  warlike  citizens,  physical  training 


constituted  the  chief  part  of  a  youth's  education. 
Every  possible  means  was  resorted  to  in  order 
to  cultivate  fortitude,  and  the  habit  of  enduring 
hardship  and  pain.  The  youths*  diet  was  not 
only  plain  but  scanty.  They  were  permitted  to 
steal  the  provisions  necessary  to  satisfy  their 
hunger,  but  if  caught,  were  severely  punished ; 
as  the  intention  was  to  develop  cunning,  agility, 
and  dexterity — qualities  requisite  in  war.  The 
boys  wore  neither  head  nor  foot  covering,  up 
to  the  age  of  manhood.  At  the  12th  year,  every 
kind  of  imder-^arment  was  laid  aside,  a  long 
cloak  (x^T^v)  bemg  the  only  article  of  clothing 
worn,  and  tnat  at  all  seasons.  Their  bed  was 
hard,  being  prepared  of  the  rushes  that  grew  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  Corporal  punishment 
was  not  only  used  as  a  means  of  discipline,  but 
was  deemed  to  be  indispensably  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  a  manly  disposition.  The  intel- 
lectual cultivation  of  the  Spartans  was  very 
slight ;  but,  on  accoimt  of  their  political  life, 
they  were  obliged  to  possess  some  learning. 
They,  therefore,  acquirea  by  oral  instruction  a 
rudunentary  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  some 
other  branches.  They  also  learned  to  dance^ 
sing,  and  play  on  some  musical  instrument, 
especially  the  flute  and  lyre  (icti^dpo),  and  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  laws  of  lycurgus.  Girls 
studied  the  same  subjects  as  boys,  and  also 
practiced  gymnastic  exercises  to  promote  health 
and  beau^.    (See  Grkeck.) 

SPEKCEB,  Herbert^  an  English  philos- 
opher and  author,  bom  m  Derby,  April  27., 
1820.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  became  a 
civil  engineer ;  but,  at  the  end  of  eight  years, 
during  which  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  CivU 
Engineers'  and  Architects*  Journal,  he  relin- 
quished his  profession,  and  enga|;ed  in  study.  In 
1842,  he  began  the  publication,  in  the  Non-Con- 
formist, of  a  series  of  papers,  entitled,  The 
Proper  Sphere  of  GovernmenL  From  1848  to 
1852.  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Econ- 
omist, and  fumiBned  reviews  and  criticisms  on 
various  subjects  to  other  periodicals.  In  1854, 
the  theory  of  evolution,  a  belief  in  which,  as  the 
cause  of  the  present  diversity  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  had  gradually  become  strengthened  in 
his  mind,  suggested  itself  to  him  as  a  universal 
process ;  andsubeequent  study  has  only  served 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  suggestion.  This, 
view  of  evolution,  as  the  method  of  nature  in 
every  department,  is  reflected  in  the  only  dis- 
tinctively educational  work  he  has  published — a 
small  volume,  entitled,  Education :  InteUedualf 
Morale  and  Physical  (London  and  New  York^ 
1860).  This  work,  based  upon  the  latest  dis- 
coveries and  conclusions  of  science,  confirms  the 
most  important  results  of  Montaigne,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Isaac  Taylor,  and  others  —  results 
reached  only  by  an  acute  observation  of  mental 
phenomena,  but  without  a  perception  of  the  reason 
or  order  of  their  development.  It  goes  beyond 
them,  however,  in  its  attempt  to  uiy  down  a 
complete  scheme  of  education  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  dominant 
idea  of  the  method  of  Festalozzi,  discovered  by 
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him  empiricaUy  through  his  strong  sympathj' 
for  chilaren,  is  in  this  work  shown  to  be  the 
true  one ;  while  his  errors  in  the  application  of 
the  method — errors  which  he  himself  acknowl- 
edged— are  explained.  Two  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Spencer 
are,  that  the  concrete  should  precede  the  ab- 
stract in  all  early  instruction,  and  the  corollary 
which  follows  from  this ;  namely,  the  superior 
uses  of  science  as  an  educator ;  and  the  use  of 
pleasure  or  interest  as  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  instruction.  The  gradual  abandonment  of 
corporal  punishment,  the  disuse  of  rote-teaching, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  direct  appeal  to  nat- 
ure, the  increased  attention  given  to  physical  ed- 
ucation, and  the  general  acceptance  of  the  idea 
of  mental  ^oio/^oy  inherent  power,  in  pkce  of 
the  artificial  expansion  produced  by  purely  ex- 
terior forces,  seem  to  indicate  a  practioal  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Spencer,  whatever 
theoretical  objections  may  be  made  to  them. 

STATE  AND  SCHOOL.  In  all  civilized 
countries,  the  control  of  public  schools  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
branches  of  public  admimstration.  Many  states 
have  a  8pec;al  ministry  of  public  instruction; 
while  otners  have  established  a  bureau  of  edu- 
cation, connected  with  one  of  the  ministries.  (See 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.)  As  has  been 
shown,  in  the  articles  on  the  history  of  education 
and  on  the  several  countries  of  the  world,  ancient 
and  modem,  the  relation  of  state  authorities  to 
school  affairs  has  widely  differed  in  different 
times  and  countries.  Even  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  not  only  a  vast  diversity  in  the  school 
laws  of  different  countries,  but  fundamental 
questions  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  state  author- 
ities, in  educational  affairs,  are  still  warmly  dis- 
cussed. Generally,  however,  it  is  conceded  that 
the  state  has  the  risht  to  require  that  every 
child  in  the  country  uiould  receive  a  certain  de- 
cree of  elementary  education.  (See  Compulsory 
Education,  and  Publio  Schools.)  But  one  of  the 
gjce&teat  educational  controversies  of  the  present 
time  is,  whether  the  state  authority  has  tne  sole 
right  to  arranse  a  course  of  studies,  without  re- 
guxl  to  the  cufferent  religious  views  existing  in 
a  community.  (See  Denominational  Schools.) 
Another  controverted  question  is  the  right  of 
the  state  to  support  by  the  public  money  any 
schools  higher  than  those  of  an  elementaiy  grade. 
(See  High  Schools.) 

STEPH  ANI|  Heinridi,  a  German  educator 
and  Protestant  clergyman,  bom  at  Gemiind,  in 
Bavaria,  Aprill.,  1761;  died  at  Gorkau,  in  Sile- 
sia, Dec.  24.,  1850.  After  having  been  for  a  few 
years  at  the  head  of  the  schools  in  the  little  state 
of  Castell,  he  was,  in  1808,  after  the  incorporation 
of  Castell  with  Bavaria,  appointed  school  coun- 
cilor at  Auffibuix>  Subsequently  he  held  the  same 
position  at  Eichstadt  and  Anspach;  and,  in  1818, 
ne  became  dean  at  Gunzenhausen.  From  the 
latter  position,  he  was  removed  in  1834,  on  ac- 
count of  his  rationalistic  views.  His  Fibel  (1802), 
and  several  works  on  an  improved  method  of 
teaching  to  read,  contributed  more  than  any 


other  work  to  the  progress  of  tlie  phonic  method 
(LfiuUnnethode)  of  reading  German.  He  pub- 
lished several  works  on  national  education 
(Grundlinien  der  Staatserziehungsunssenschqfl 
(1797);  and  St/stem  der  GffenUicken  Erziehttfig 
(1 805| ,  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  the  schcKd 
shoula  be  separated  from  the  church,  and  placed 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  state  author- 
ities, but  that  parents  should  have  liberty  to  send 
their  children  to  either  state  or  private  scbods. 

STEPHENS,  Henry  (Lat.  Stej^^tm,  Fr. 
Estxenne  or  £tientie)y  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1528, 
and  died  in  Lyons  in  1598.  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  Henry  Stephens,  who  was  the  founder  of 
a  remarkable  family  of  scholars  and  printen, 
which,  for  three  generations,  maintained  its 
peculiar  eminence.  He  was  distinguished  by 
the  scholarly  ability,  but  was  wanting  in  tlie 
worldly  prudence,  which  characterized  his  an- 
cestors. He  continued  the  business  of  his 
father  in  Paris  and  Geneva  sucoessive^^ubliflh- 
ing,  among  other  wori^  tlioee  of  ./facfayloB, 
Herodotus,  Horace,  Plato,  Viivil,  Pliny,  and 
Plutarch.  In  1572,  he  issued  Lis  Tkesaums 
Linguae  Greoce^  an  abridgment  of  which  was 
made  by  Scajmla.  The  ocxtliness  of  this  work, 
by  confining  its  sale  to  the  wealthy,  involved 
him  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  ended  only 
with  his  life.  Im  remarkable  ability  as  a  clas- 
sical scholar  secured  him  the  approval  of  the 
learned,  and  would  alone  entitle  nun  to  an  en- 
during reputadon.  See  LfiON  Feug^rs,  E^ai 
BUT  ki  Vie  ei  les  Outrages  de  H,  Estierme, 
(Paris,  1853) ;  A.  A.  Benouabd,  Antiales  de 
iimprimerie  dee  Estienne  (Paris,  1837—43). 

STEPHENS,  Bobert,  the  father  of  ^ 
preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1503;  died,  in  1559, 
m  GJeneva,  to  which  dty  he  had  removed  on 
account  of  persecution  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  The  oocasicMi  far 
lus  persecution  was  found  by  his  enemies  in  his 
edition  of  the  Bible  and  of  uie  Greek  Testament, 
the  former  published  in  1545,  the  latter,  in  1549. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  most  exodlent 
scholars  of  his  time.  As  earhr  as  his  20Ui  yeir, 
he  published  an  edition  of  the  New  Testamoit 
in  Latin,  with  corrections  by  himadf,  and,  in 
1532,  began  the  publication  of  the  most  famons 
of  all  his  works,  his  DicHonarium  seu  TTtesauna 
LingwB  Latince^  a  woric  which  maintained  an 
acknowledged  superiority  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  new  editions  appearing,  in  London 
and  Pans,  as  late  as  the  present  oentuiy.  la 
1543,  he  compiled  the  first  Latin-Frendi  dic- 
tionary, a  work  which  was  received  with  great 
favor.  He  was  at  once  auUior,  printer,  and 
publisher ;  and  from  his  press  were  issued  many 
editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Greek  and  Lasin 
classics,  all  of  which  were  marked  by  accuracy  of 
scholarship  and  an  artistic  exoellence  which  sur- 
passed any  thing  that  had  been  published,  up  to 
that  time,  in  France.  The  division  of  the  New 
Testament  into  verses,  the  method  now  generally 
employed,  was  first  introduced  by  him.  See  A 
F.  DiDOT,  in  the  NonveUe  Biograpkie  C^^iUrak; 
and  London  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1865. 
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STEWABT  GOIXEGE,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
See  Southern  Presbyterian  University. 

STONE,  William  Leete.  an  American 
author,  bom  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  April  20., 
1792;  died  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Aug.  ID.,  1844. 
He  began  life  as  a  printer,  but  at  IB  became  an 
editor — editing  successively  variousjoumals,  but, 
from  1821  until  his  death,  the  N.  i.  Commercial 
Advertiser.  For  some  years,  he  was  one  of  the 
school  commissioners  of  New  York  City;  and, 
during  the  years  1843 — 4,  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  common  schools.  He  will  long  be 
remembered  on  account  of  his  famous  discussion 
with  Archbishop  Hughes  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  his  last  letter 
to  whom — occupying  three  columns  of  fine  type 
in  the  Commercial  Advertiser — was  dictated  on 
hia  death-bed  but  one  week  previous  to  his  de- 
cease. Although  Col.  Stone's  influence  was 
widelT  extended  throughout  the  country,  it 
was  felt  more  particularly  in  New  York  CMty. 
For  many  years,  he  was  identified  with  all  her 
interests ;  and  she  has  reason  ever  to  hold  his 
name  in  kindly  remembrance.  The  religious 
enterprises  and  benevolent  associations  of  the 
dav  commanded  his  earnest  efforts  in  their  be- 
half ;  and,  at  home,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  the  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  found  in  him  a  steadfast 
supporter.  "Col.  Stone,"  writes  Harvey  P.  Peet, 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  "  entered  with  characteristic  energy  into 
the  effort  to  build  up  a  superior  institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  New  York ;  and  I  ascribe 
much  of  the  success  which  crowned  my  labors 
to  his  ready  sympathy  and  encouragement  and 
his  intelligent  and  zealous  co-operation."  Indeed, 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation he  gave  his  whole  energies  and  spared 
not  his  decaying  strength.  "As  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,"  said  Mr.  Clark  in 
announcing  the  fact  of  his  decease  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose,  "  his  loss  is  irreparable,  and  from  any 
knowledge  I  possess  of  the  qualifications  of 
others,  I  fear  it  will  be  lone  hefore  his  place 
will  be  fully  supplied.  His  qu^fications  for  that 
office  were  pre-eminent."  His  published  works 
are  quite  numerous,  but  mostly  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  American  history.  Of  these,  perhaps 
the  most  admired  are  Li/e  of  Joseph  Brant; 
Tha-yen-da-ne-gea  (1838),  new  edition  edited 
by  W.  L.  Stone,  Jr.  (Albany,  1865);  Border 
Wars  of  the  American  Revolution  (1837);  Life 
4>f  Red' Jacket — Sa-go-ye-wat-ha  (1835),  new  edi- 
tion with  life  of  the  author  by  his  son,  W.  L. 
Stone  (Albany,  1866). 

STOWEy  Calvin  E.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Natick,  Mass.,  April  6.,  1802.  He 
^^raduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  in  1824,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  in  1828;  and,  in 
the  latter,  he  was  immediately  made  assistant 
professor.  From  1830 — 33,  he  was  professor  of 
latin  and  (jrreek  in  Dartmouth  College ;  and  in 
1833,  of  languages  and  Biblical  literature  in  the 
lane  Theological  Seminary.  He  visited  Europe  in 


1836,  to  examine,  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  pub- 
lic-school system  of  the  German  States,  and  pub- 
lished JEtemeniart/  Public  Instruction  in  Europe 
(1838),  which  was  extensively  circulated  in  Ohio 
by  direction  of  the  ledslature.  He  published 
reports,  also,  on  the  Lducaiion  (f  Immigrants, 
and  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Primary 
ScJiools  <f  Prussia,  In  1850,  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  revealed  religion  in  Bow- 
doin College,  Me.,  and,  in  1852,  professor  of 
Biblical  literature  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary. This  position  he  resigned  in  1864.  He 
has  published,  also,  a  History  of  ^e  Hebrew 
Commonwealth^  a  translation  uom  the  German 
of  Johann  Jahn  (1828),  Lectures  on  the  Saa^ed 
Poetry  <f  (he  Hebrews  (1829),  Introduction 
to  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  (f  the  Bible 
(1835),  Ori^n  and  History  </  the  Books  of 
the  Bible  (Part  i..  New  Testament,  1867).— 
See  Barnabd,  Ameriotm  Teachers  and  Educa- 
tors (New  York,  1861)^ 

STBAIOHT  TJNiVEKBlTV,  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  founded  in  1869,  is  under  Congre- 
gational control.  It  was  especiallv  designed  for 
colored  youth,  but  none  are  excluded  on  account 
of  race  or  sex.  It  has  an  endowment  of  810,000, 
but  is  mainly  supported  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  The  library  contains  nearly 
2,500  volumes.  It  has  now  in  operation  a  theo- 
logical, a  law,  a  normal,  a  classical,  a  preparatory, 
am.  an  English  course,  and  elementary  depart- 
ments. In  1875 — 6,  there  were  10  instructors 
and  246  students.  The  presidents  have  been:  the 
Rev.  Joseph  W.  Healy,  1869—71 ;  the  Rev. 
Samuel  S.  Ashley,  1871 — 4;  and  James.  A. 
Adams,  A.  M.,  since  1875. 

BTUBMy  Johann,  one  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cators of  the  16th  century,  bom  at  Schleiden 
(now  in  Prussia),  in  1507 ;  died  in  1589.  After 
teaching  several  years  at  Louvain  and  Paris,  he 
was,  in  1538,  appointed  rector  in  the  newly- 
established  gymnasium  of  Strasbouig,  where  his 
success  was  so  great,  that  the  city  was  called 
the  New  Atltens;  and  pupils  were  sent  there 
from  many  parts  of  Europe,  among  them  the 
sons  of  noblemen  and  princes.  In  1578,  the  in- 
stitution contained  more  than  a  thousand  pu- 
pils. In  1566,  the  emperor  Maximilian  H.  con- 
ferred upon  it  the  di^ty  and  privileges  of  an 
academy,  and  Sturm  was  appointed  rector  per- 
petuuSt  in  which  position  he  continued  till  1581. 
His  title  to  fame  rests  upon  his  conception  of  an 
educational  system,  the  record  of  his  work  in  the 
gynmasium  at  Strasbourg,  and  the  impulse 
which  he  save  to  the  establishment  of  classical 
schools.  His  educational  system  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  his  treatise  on  the  best  mode  of  opening 
institutions  of  learning  (De  litei'orum  ludis  recte 
aperie?idis),  written  in  1539,  and  published  in 
his  Epistola?.  classical  (Strasb.,  1565).  Sturm 
was  generaUy  regarded  as  the  greatest  educator 
connected  with  the  Reformed  Church,  in  the 
times  of  the  Reformation ;  and,  like  Melanch- 
thon,  he  received  the  title  Prceceptor  Oermanioe, 
— See  Barnard,  German  Teachers  and  Educa^ 
tars  (N.  Y.,  1863) ;  Schmidt,  La  vie  et  les  tra- 
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vaux  de  Jean  Sturm  (Stra8b.,1855) ;  Loos,  Die 
P&dagogik  des  Johannes  Sturm  (iWlin,  1872); 
EuECKELUAHN,  Strossburg's  erster  Schulredor 
(Leips.,  1872). 

SUNDAY- SCHOOLS,  although  of  oom- 
parativelj  recent  origin,  and  even  yet  in  a  condi- 
tion of  partial  development,  are  already  entitled 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  important  educa- 
tional azencies  of  modem  times,  no  less  than 
amon^r  the  voluntary  activities  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  the  latter  character,  they  have  been 
extensively  established  throughout  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  and  every- where,  even 
beyond  their  primary  object  of  moral  and  religious 
influence,  their  incidental  results  have  entitled 
them  to  a  hi^h  appreciation.  They  have  given  rise 
to  new  and  important  improvements  in  church 
architecture,  and  they  have  called  into  existence 
an  extensive  literature  contemplating  their  special 
wants  and  use,  while  they  have  enlisted  teachers 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  scholars  by  mil- 
lions. In  the  United  States,  more  particularly, 
they  have  claimed,  and  in  fact  assumed,  a  rela- 
tion to  public  (week-day)  schools  corresponding 
to  that  which  the  sabbath  holds  to  the  secular 
days  of  the  week.  In  this  relation,  they  seek  to 
supplement  public  and  general  education  with 
the  moral  and  religious  influences  of  (.Christianity. 
For  this  object,  they  secure  the  attendance  of 
scholars  from  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  and  enlist  for  their  in- 
struction a  quality  of  talent  and  an  amount  of 
effort  which  money  could  never  hire.  The  sub- 
ject of  Sunday-schools  will  be  here  considered 
under  the  three  following  heads:  (1)  Their  origin 
and  early  history;  (2)  Their  leading  aj^encies; 
(3)  Their  past  progress  and  present  position. 

Origin  and  £!arl^  Histort/. — Since  Svmday- 
schools  became  popular,  various  efforts  have 
been  made  to  fix  their  origin  further  back  than 
the  period  to  which  it  is  usually  assigned.  The 
most  that  such  efforts  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish has  been  to  imnt  out  a  few  sporadic  be- 
gnnings  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  llobert 
Kaikes ;  but,  in  no  other  instance  than  his,  can 
an  actual  historic  connection  be  traced  down- 
ward to  the  existing  system  of  Sunday-schools. 
The  effort  of  Raikes  began  in  Gloucester,  England, 
in  the  year  1781.  It  was  purely  philanthropic  in 
its  design,  and  only  contemplated  local  results. 
Gloucester  was  a  focus  of  pin  manufacturing,  at 
which  children  were  gathered  together  in  great 
numbers  in  order  to  be  employed  in  the  light 
work  of  the  factories.  As  most  of  them  were 
wholly  uneducated,  and  many  without  parental 
restraint  or  supervision,  they  naturaUy  fell  into 
disorder  and  vice,  especially  on  the  Lord's  day, 
when  they  were  not  employed  in  work.  The 
attention  of  Mr.  Raikes,  a  worthjr  printer  of  that 
town,  was  arrested  by  a  condition  of  things  so 
distressing  to  a  person  of  Christian  sensibilities. 
His  own  account  of  the  origin  of  his  efforts  to 
establish  Sunday  instruction  for  those  neglected 
children  has  a  permanent  interest.  It  was 
furnished  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Townley,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Oentieman's  Magazitie^  of  London. 


Gloucevteb,  Jane  6th,  ITSi. 

"The  utility  of  an  establishment  of  this  sort  was  flrai 
snggested  by  a  group  of  little  miserable  wretches,  wboB 
I  observed  one  day  in  the  street,  where  many  people 
employed  in  the  pin  manufactory  reside. 

**I  was  expressing  my  concern  to  one,  at  their  for* 
lorn  and  neglected  state ;  and  was  told,  that  if  I  were 
to  pass  through  that  street  upon  Sundars,  it  woidd 
shock  me,  indeed,  to  see  the  crowds  of  childrai,  who 
were  spending  that  sacred  day  in  noise  and  riot,  to 
the  extreme  annoyance  of  all  decent  people. 

"I  immediately  determined  to  make  some  little  effort 
to  remedy  the  evil.  Having  found  four  peraoiu,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  instruct  children  in  readiDg, 
I  en^ged  to  pay  the  sum  they  required,  for  receiriDf 
and  mstructing  such  children  as  I  should  send  to  them 
every  Sunday.  The  children  were  to  come  soon  alter 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  stay  till  twelve :  they  were 
then  to  go  home  and  return  at  one ;  and  after  reading 
a  lesson,  they  were  to  be  conducted  to  church.  After 
church,  they  were  to  be  employed  in  repeating  the 
catechism  till  half  after  five,  and  then  to  be  dismissed, 
with  an  injunction,  to  go  home  without  making  a  noisa, 
and  by  no  means  to  play  in  the  street.  This  was  the 
general  outline  of  the  regulations.  B.  Raikes. 


The  terms    in   which  the  above  letter 
couched  prove  conclusively  that  the  writer  wa» 
describing  something  new,  and  it  may  be  deemed 
fortunate  that  so  intelligent  an  account  of  a 
project,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  placed  upon  rec- 
ord.    So  obvious  was  the  utility  of  the  schoda 
thus  founded  by  Mr.  Baikes,  that  they  immedi- 
ately began  to  be  imitated  in  surrounding  towns. 
The  period   was  favorable  to  their  diffusion. 
Other  philanthropists  seized  upon  the  idea-  The 
want  of  such  schools  was  found  to  be  ui^gent  in 
evcnr  large  town,  and  in  many  smaller  places. 
A  Sunday-school  society   was  formed,  and  so 
general  an  interest  was  awakened  on  the  subject, 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Sunday-scbods 
were  opened  in  nearly  every  part  of  England. 
But  they  did  not  become  universal  till  a  hig^ 
idea  than  that  of  mere  philanthropy  took  posses^ 
sion  of  their  promoters.    A%  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Raikes,  most  of  the  early  Sunday-schools  ^-ere 
taught  by    hired  teachers.     This   arrangement 
made  it  necessary  to  raise  considerable  sums  of 
money  which  would   need  to  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  the  sdiook. 
Besides,  it  was  found  that  jpersons  engaged  in 
the  task  of  teaching  in  them  from  motives  of  an 
inferior  if  not  mercenary  character;  wid,  hence, 
even  the  philanthropic  design  of  the  instroctioo 
was  marred. — It  was,  therefore,  a  grand  improve- 
ment upon  the    project   of  Mr.  Baikes  when 
gratuitous  instruction  from  persons  who  served 
m)m  Christian  motives  became  gener^ly  intro- 
duced into  the  rising  Sunday-schools.    Ferhafs 
no  one  individual   was  more  instrumental    in 
promoting  this  great  improvement  than  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  who  was  then  in  a  most  influential 
position  at  the  head  of  a  growing  religious  or- 
ganization, and  accustomed  frequently  to  traverse 
England  from  end  to  end.     He  early  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  these  schools  "Nurseries  for 
Christians",  and  encouraged  good  people  to  work 
in  them  as  teachers  without  pecuniary  reward. 
— ^The  idea  of   gratuitous  instruction   oa  the 
Lord's  day  to  poor  children,  when  once  brought 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Christiao  pec^ 
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of  Great  Britain,  was  seen  to  be  so  perfectly  in 
4uxx>nl  with  the  Saviour's  command,  *'€k>  t^ich 
all  nations",  that  it  was  adopted  with  a  zeal 
■and  a  nniveraality  that  astonished  the  most  san- 
guine of  the  original  supporters  of  Sunday- 
schools.  From  that  period,  the  success  of  the 
Sunday-school  enterprise  was  assured.  It  crossed 
the  Atlantic  as  early  as  1786,  during  which 
^ear  Bishop  Asbury  oiganized  Sunday-schools 
m  Virginia,  in  South  Carolina,  and  m  other 
parts  of  the  South.  In  America,  the  system  of 
gratuitous  instruction  has  prevailed,  withveiy 
few  exceptions,  from  the  first.  It  must,  however, 
be  acknowledged  that  the  circumstances  of 
society  in  the  United  States  were  veiy  imfavor- 
able  to  the  general  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  Suncmy-schools  at  that  early  period.  The 
<x>untry  was  but  thinly  settled,  and  was  just 
•emerging  from  its  colonial  condition  under  the 
heavy  burdens  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  More- 
over, in  the  Southern  States,  where  Sunday- 
schools  were  first  introduced,  an  active  prejudice 
began,  almost  from  the  first,  to  develop  itself 
a^^inst  the  instruction  of  colored  children,  lest 
they  should  be  unfitted  by  it  for  the  condition 
of  slavery.  From  these  and  other  causes,  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  elapsed  before  Sun- 
day-schools sprung  up  extensively  in  America. — 
Sunday-schools  in  England  were  for  a  long 
period  burdened  with  the  task  of  teaching  let- 
ters and  the  lowest  rudiments  of  knowledge  to 
the  mass  of  their  scholars.  This  was  indispen- 
sable as  a  means  of  preparing  them  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  comprehend  moral  and  relig- 
ious truth.  The  same  necessity  prevailed  m 
some  sections,  and  classes  of  the  population,  in 
the  United  States ;  but,  throughout  the  laiger 
portions  of  that  country,  the  great  majority  of 
children  gathered  into  Sunday-schools  were  those 
who  received  elementary,  and  indeed  contin- 
uous, instruction  in  the  public  schools.  In  both 
countries,  Sunday-schools  have  done  not  a  little 
toward  elevating  general  intelligence  and  stimu- 
lating secular  study;  but  it  is  omy  where  a  good 
i^stem  of  public  instruction  has  prevailed  that 
they  have  oeen  able  to  do  their  b^  work. — As 
Sunday-schools  are  for  religious  instruction  on 
the  Sabbath,  the  Bible  is  the  foundation  and 
central  text-book  of  all  proper  Sunday-school 
teaching.  But  as  the  word  of  God  admits  of 
elucidation  from  all  branches  of  sound  learning, 
it  follows  that  the  more  knowledge  persons, 
whether  young  or  old,  bring  to  its  study,  the 
greater  progress  they  may  be  expected  to  make 
m  the  comprehension  of  its  truths.  The  recent 
even  more  than  the  early  history  of  Sunday- 
schools  corroborates  this  view,  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  flourished  most,  and  with  the  best 
results,  where  their  scholars  were  most  intelligent. 
Nevertheless,  from  first  to  last,  they  have  shown 
the  capacity  of  adaptation  to  aUphases  of  society 
and  all  grades  of  intelligence.  They  have  proved 
of  inestimable  value  among  the  most  degraded 
populations  of  great  cities,  and  a  fitting  reugious 
counterpart  to  the  highest  and  most  progressive 
secular  schools. 


Leading  Agencies, — The  whole  history  of 
Sunday-schools  illustrates  the  voluntary  principle 
in  education,  government  aid  having  never  been 
sought  in  their  support.  The  instruction  given 
in  them  has  always  been  free;  and,  uiere- 
fore,  whatever  Sunday-schools  have  cost  has 
been  the  voluntary  gift  of  the  friends  of  religious 
education.  The  gratuitous  bestowing  of  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  has  remained 
no  less  a  gift  of  value  than  the  money  by  which 
rooms,  fixtures,  books,  and  apparatus  have  'been 
provided.  Associated  effort  may  be  designated 
as  the  generic  agency  by  which  the  vast  sum  of 
money  has  be^  obtained  which  has  been  fur- 
nished in  aid  of  Sundav-school  instruction.  As- 
sociated efforts  in  behalf  of  Sunday-schools  have 
assumed  two  forms :  (1)  local ;  (2)  general;  each 
correspondent  and  supplementary  to  the  other. 
Local  assodatioiis,  whetner  in  neighborhoods  or 
in  churches,  have,  from  the  first,  been  necessary 
to  found  and  maintain  individual  schools.  Gen- 
eral associations  were  also,  from  an  early  day, 
seen  to  be  important,  for  the  purpose  of  diffus- 
ing information,  and  awakening  public  interest, 
both  as  to  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  in- 
structing the  young  in  religious  truth.  They 
also  did  much  to  emist  and  direct  individual  and 
local  effort  in  the  work  of  organizing  schools ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  practicsdly  served 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  individual  schools 
not  locally  connected. — A  brief  enumeration  of 
the  principal  agencies  and  movements  of  the 
latter  class  will  illustrate  the  progress  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Sunday-school  idea  Itoth  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  In  1785,  '<  The  Society  for 
Promoting  Sunday-schools  in  the  British  Domin- 
ions", was  organized  in  London,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  Fox,  who  had  previously  proved 
himself  to  be  a  true  philanthropist,  bv  his  zeal 
and  liberality  in  efforts  to  educate  the  poorer 
classes  of  his  countrymen.  This  society,  during 
the  first  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  expendea 
£4,000  in  paying  for  the  services  of  hired 
teachers.  In  1790,  the  first  official  church  action 
of  a  general  character  in  behalf  of  Sunday- 
schools  took  place  at  a  conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
in  February  of  that  year,  imder  the  presidency 
of  Bishop  Asbury.  That  good  bishop  and  the 
ministers  associated  with  him,  had  eviaently  seen 
such  fruits  following  the  establishment  of  Sun- 
day-schools in  various  places  during  the  previous 
four  years,  that  they  then  sought  to  maJce  them 
imiversal  by  the  enactment  of  the  following 
church  rule: 

"Let  us  libor,  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  one  man,  to 
establish  Sunday-schools  in  or  near  the  place  of 
public  worship.  Let  persons  be  appolntea  by  the 
Dishops,  elders,  deacons,  or  preachers  to  teach  gratia 
all  that  will  attend  and  have  a  capacity  to  leam.from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten,  and  from  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  till  six,  where  it  does  not  interfere  with 
public  worship.  The  council  shall  compile  a  proper 
school  book  to  teach  them  learning  and  piety." 

In  1791,  the  First-day^  or  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety was  formed  in  Philadelphia.  This  society 
embraced  persons  of  various  denominatioBS  of 
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Christians,  and  contemplated  the  payment  of 
teachers  for  their  services.  In  1797,  the  Gratis 
Sunday  School  Society  was  established  in  Scot- 
land. In  1802,  the  Sunday  School  Committee  of 
Wesleyans  was  oi^nized  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  correspondence  and  other  efforts  to 
promote  the  organization  and  improvement  of 
Sunday  schools  in  the  Wedeyan  societies  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1803 ,  the  London  Sunday 
School  Union  was  formed,  a  society  still  exist- 
ing and  in  efficient  action,  though  limited  by  its 
plan  to  the  city  and  its  imiiaediate  vicinity.  In 
1809,  the  Hibernian  Sunday  School  Society  was 
formed.  In  1816,  the  New  York  Sunday  School 
Union  was  formed ;  and,  in  1817,  the  Philadel- 

Ehia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union.  The 
ktter  was  memed  in  the  formation  of  ^the  Amer- 
ican Sunday  School  Union,  in  1824.  In  1826, 
the  Sunday  School  Union  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  New  York; 
and,  in  1827,  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  same  city. 
Since  that  pericnl,  several  other  Sunday-school 
societies  and  unions  have  been  formed  in  the  in- 
terest of  different  denominations  of  Christians, 
both  in  America  and  in  Europe.  Prominent 
among  them  may  be  named  the  Massachusetts 
Sunday  School  Society,  located  in  Boston,  and 
supported  by  the  Congregational  churches  of 
the  United  States.  The  enlistment  of  the  press 
as  an  agency  of  help  to  Sunday-schools,  was  an 
event  of  the  highest  importance.  For  it  con- 
siderable period,  all  efforts  in  their  behalf  were 
made  at  great  disadvantage,  for  lack  of  suitable 
books  of  every  kind,  not  excepting  copies  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  The  formation  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1804,  and, 
subsequently,  of  numerous  other  societies  of  a 
similar  desi^,  tended  to  a  gradual  supply  of  the 
Scriptures,  m  forms  and  at  prices  adapted  to  ex- 
tensive use  in  Sunday  schools.  Aside  from  Tes- 
taments and  Bibles,  and  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion books  preparatory  to  their  use,  the  first 
publications  extensively  introduced  into  Sunday- 
schools  were  used  as  rewards.  They  were  small 
tracts  and  story  books,  in  paper  covers,  of  a  very 
inferior  quality,  only  such  being  then  attainable. 
About  1810,  the  Relimous  Tract  Society  of  Lon- 
don began  issuing  children's  books  of  an  im- 
proved style  as  to  paper,  cuts,  and  matter,  with 
special  reference  to  Sunday-school  patronage. 
The  demand  for  such  books  increased  with  their 
production,  so  that  the  society  named  has  gone 
on  to  the  present  day,  constantly  enlarging  the 
list  and  improving  the  quality  of  its  pumications 
designed  for  the  young,  and  also  for  teachers  and 
adult  persons  engaged  in  Sunday-schools.  In 
this  respect;  it  has  done  a  work  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  Sunday-schools  of  Great  Britain. — 
It  is,  however,  in  the  United  States  that  the 
greatest  work  has  been  done  in  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  Sunday-school  literature. 
There,  circulating  libraries  and  juvenile  religious 
books  were  first  extensively  adopted  as  auxil- 
iaries of  Sunday-school  work.  Iliere,  too,  not 
only  Sunday-school  library  books,  but  period- 


icals and  requisites  of  eveiy  descripticm  have^ 
been  published  in  the  greatest  profusion,  as  wdl 
as  with  great  degance  and  cheapness.    Not  only 
have  the  Sunday-school  unions  made  a  ^>ecialty 
of  such  publications,  but  various  other  religious- 
publication  societies,  e,  g.  the  American  TttteX 
Society  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  Boards 
of  Publication;  and,  indeed,  many  private  pub- 
lishers have  issued  large  lists  of  books  designed 
for  youth  and  children.    In  fact,  the  Sunday- 
school  libraries  of  the  United  States  have  become 
so  numerous  and  important,  as  to  secure  »ku- 
meration  in  the  official  census  of  the  gov^n- 
ment,  with  the  following  result,  in  1870  :  Sun- 
day-school libraries,  33,580  ;  volumes,  8,346  J 53. 
This  aggregate,  large  as  it  is,  does  not  include 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  and,  for  other  reaisons, 
is  evidently  far  below  the  facts  in  the  case  at 
the  present  time.     No  other  libraries  are  a> 
wid^y  diffused    as    those   of   Sunday-schools. 
They  are  not  only  found  in  cities,  where  most 
great  libraries  are  located,  but  in  tlie  remotest- 
sections  and  neighborhoods  of  the  land,  and 
every-where  circiuated  without  charge  to  those 
who  desire  to  read  them.    In  so  vast  an  aggre- 
gate of  volumes,  it  would  not  be  strange,  if  wen- 
were  some  of  an  indifferent  and,  possibly,  even 
of  a  bEid  character.    But  such  would  prove  onk 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  Sunday-«chod 
libraries  furnish  wholesome  as  well  as  attractive 
reading  to  millions  of  children  and  youth,  thus, 
projecting  the  influence  of  the  schoiMs  into  the- 
wedL-day  life  of  the  scholars  who  attend  them. 
Most  of   the  American  Sunday-school  unions* 
not  only  publish  books,  but  maintain  depart- 
ments of  missionary  effort  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  new  and  aiding  needy  schools.    In  this- 
manner,    they    are    constantly   enlarging   the 
sphere  of  Sunday-school  work  and  influence. 
The  sums  of  money  expended  by  these  aocieties^ 
are,  in  the  aggregate,  very  large,  but  yet  small 
when  compared  with  the  larger  amounts  locally 
contributed  for  the  same  objects. — To  pass  from 
external  to  internal  agencies  which  have  contrib> 
uted  largely  to  the  success  of  Sunday-schoolv 
mention  may  be  made  of  music,  infant  daases, 
and  measures  for  the  training  and  special  quali- 
fication of  teachers.    The  practice  of  devoting- 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to 
Sunday-schools  to  the  singing  of  hymns,  oTm^ 
nated  very  early,  and  has  been  continued  to  me 
present  day.     It  has  proved  at  once  a  means  of 
attracting  children  to  the  schools,  and  an  eusf 
and  pleasant  method  of  impressing  sacred  trout 
upon  their  memory. — In  1788,  the  Rev.  John 
Mosby  recorded  in  his  journal  the  opinion  thai 
there  were  not  to  be  ''found  to^ptner  in  any 
chapel,  cathedral,  or  music  room  witMn  the  four 
seas,  such  a  set  of  singers,  as  the  boys  and  giris 
selected  out  of  our  Sunday-schools  in  Bolton,  in 
which  they  had  been  accurately  taught." — "  Be- 
sides," said  he,  in  concluding  his  record,  *'  the 
spirit  with  which  they  all  sing,  and  the  beau^ 
of  many  of  them  so  suits  the  melody,  that  I  d^ 
any  to  exceed  it,  except  the  singing  of  angds  in 
our  Father's  house."    The  venenude  man  had 
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evidently  caught  the  enthusiasm  which  pervaded 
the  children,  and  which,  from  that  day  to  this, 
has  been  a  great  source  of  power  throughout  the 
Sunday-school  world.  In  later  years,  hymns  and 
tunes  specially  designed  for  the  young  have  been 
composed  and  pubushed  in  great  numoers,  and 
their  use  has  become  so  common  and  so  popular, 
as  to  have  greatly  influenced  the  singing  in  the 
churches  of  aU  denominations  of  Christians. — 
Infant<;lass  instruction  has  had,  by  far,  its  widest 
field  and  largest  success  as  a  branch  of  Sunday- 
school  effort  By  means  of  oral  instruction, 
simple  music,  ana  diverged  object  lessons,  it 
has  been  found  practicable  to  secure  the  regular 
attendance  of  vast  numbers  of  children  of  in- 
fantile years,  and  to  hold  them  under  profitable 
instruction  till  of  sufficient  age  to  be  promoted 
to  higher  classes. — For  a  long  period,  the  most 
that  was  thought  possible  to  be  done  for  the 
training  and  special  instruction  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  was  sought  to  be  accomplished 
through  pastors'  and  superintendents'  Bible 
classes.  But  after  the  establishment  of  teachers' 
institutes  for  the  higher  instruction  of  the  teach- 
ers of  public  schools,  the  queiY  was  raised 
whether  something  analogous  might  not  be  de- 
vised for  the  special  improvement  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  With  a  joint  reference  to  that 
design,  and  the  kindred  one  of  deepening  and 
widening  public  interest  in  the  Sunday-M^ool 
enterprise,  a  system  of  conventions  was  projected, 
which,  from  smaU  beginmngs,  has  grown  to  grand 
proportions.  In  these  conventions,  lectures  are 
given  on  important  topics,  apparatus  and  new 
publications  are  exhibited  and  explained,  and 
model  and  normal  classes  are  taught  by  skilled 
instructors.  Wherever  practicable,  as  in  small 
towns  or  villages,  Sunday-school  teachers  are  in- 
vited to  attend  in  mass.  Conventions  for  larger 
districts,  counties,  and  states  are  composed  of 
delegates  who  are  supposed  to  be  representative 
persons  from  their  several  localities.  So  en- 
couraging have  been  the  results  following  Sun- 
day-scnool  conventions,  that  they  have  been  ex- 
panded so  as  to  transcend  even  the  bounds  of 
large  states,  and  to  enlist  national  and  even  In- 
ternationa] representation.  A  world's  convention 
met  in  London  in  1862,  and  a  German  national 
convention  in  EEamburg  in  1874.  In  the  United 
States,  in  1875,  twenty-one  state  conventions 
were  held,  besides  one  national  and  one  inter- 
national convention.  One  result  of  these  large 
conventions  has  been  the  extensive  adoption, 
sinoe  1872,  of  a  system  of  international  lessons 
for  Bible  study.  Uniform  schemes  of  simul- 
taneous study  had  been  previously  adopted,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  The  international  use  of  ^stems 
prepared  by  joint  committees  has,  undoubtedly, 
given  increased  interest  and  impetus  to  Scriptural 
studies  throughout  the  Protestant  world.  This 
kind  of  simultaneous  study  has  been  further 
popularized  by  the  publication  of  notes  and 
comments  on  the  uniform  lessons  in  hundreds  of 
periodicals  throughout  various  countries  and  in 
different  languages.    The  one  serious  defect  of 


the  convention  system  is  the  brevity  of  time 
during  which  conventions  can  be  held.    Efforts 
have  Deen  made,  within  a  few  years  past,  to 
remedy  this,  by  holding  Sunday-school  assem- 
blies to  continue  in  session  from  one  to  three 
weeks  at  a  time.     The   Chautauqua  Sunday- 
School  Assembly  has  now  held  three  successful 
and  larsely-attended  annual  sessions,  at  which 
hundred  of  persons  have  participated  in  thor- 
ough and  systematic  Bible  study,  with  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm  which  has  so  far  become  con- 
tagious, as  to  result  in  permanent  arrangements 
for  similar  annual  assemblies,  at  summer  resorts, 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.    Should 
these  assemblies  become  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  American  Sunday-school  enterprise,  as  now 
seems  probable,  they  will  go  /ar  towards  form- 
ing a  parallel  with  the  normal  schools  of  the 
various  states  for  the  training  of  public-school 
teachers,  and  thus  largely  contribute  to  the  con- 
tinued elevation  of  the  character,  and  increase  of 
the  efficiency,  of  Simday-school  instruction. — It 
is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine  whether  Sun- 
day-schools are  more  indebted  to  modem  archi- 
tecture for  helps  toward  their  development,  or 
modem  church  architecture  to  Sunday-schools 
for  the  material  improvements  they  have  de- 
manded in  recognition  of  the  wants  and  welfare 
of  children.     Certain  it  is  that  no  church  edifice 
is  now  considered  complete,  or  properly  adapted 
to  its  objects,  that  does  not  embrace,  within  it- 
self, or  some  contiguous  structure,  ample  rooms 
and  fixtures  for  me  accommodation  of  infant 
classes,  youths'  classes,  and  Bible  classes,  includ- 
ing a  general  assembly  room  for  the  Sundav- 
school,  as  a  whole.     These  provisions  alreadv- 
exist  in  thousands  of  beautiml  churches,  whicn 
thus  stand  as  monuments  of  the  Sunday-school 
idea,  and  are,  also,  suggestive  of  other  improve- 
ments likely  to  be  introduced  hereafter. 

Past  Progress  and  Present  Position  of  Sun- 
day-Schools. — There  are  two  modes  of  indicating 
the  progressive  advance  of  Sunday-schools  and 
the  position  to  which  they  have  now  attained. 
The  one  is  by  general  statements,  and  the  other, 
by  the  comparative  showing  of  such  numerical 
statistics  as  are  available.  As  neither  of  these 
modes  is  tvJlj  adequate,  both  will  here  be  em- 
ployed to  a  limited  extent,  in  order  that  they 
may,  as  far  as  possible,  supplement  each  other. 
Going  back  to  tne  beginning  of  1781 — ^less  than 
100  years — we  find  no  such  institution  as  the 
Sunday-school  known  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
At  the  present  time,  Sunday-schools  are  found 
in  active  operation  in  all  Protestant  countries 
and  missions  throughout  the  world.  They  have 
also  been  adopted  by  Roman  Catholics  and 
Jews,  in  all  Protestant  countries.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  influence  of  Sunday-schools,  in  the  relig- 
ious bodies  last  named,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  both  of  the  members,  ministers, 
and  missionaries  of  the  Protestant  world  are,  at 
this  time,  the  alumni  of  Sunday-schools,  and  are 
found  among  their  grateful  and  active  support- 
ers. In  passing  from  general  though  signmcant 
statements  like  these,  to  sudi  showings  as  may 
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be  made  in  figures,  it  seemB  to  be  necessary  to 
explain  that  Biinday-«chool  statistics  as  minute 
and  comprehensive  as  are  now  seen  to  be  desir- 
able, are  not  in  existence.  Grovemments  have  not 
been  interested  to  collect  them,  and  comparative- 
ly few  of  the  promoters  of  Sunday-schools  have 
recognized  their  importance.    Hence,  even  up  to 
this 'time,  there  has  been  little  uniformity  in 
methods,  and  still  less  co-operation  in  making  up 
comprehensive  exhibits  of  numbers  and  results. 
The  most,  therefore,  that  has  been  as  yet  pos- 
sible in  the  way  of  such  exhibits,  has  been  to 
form  estimates  based  upon  accurate  statistics 
taken  within  certain  districts  or  churches,  and 
to  extend  the  pro  rata  outward.    The  earliest 
Sunday-school  estimate  on  record  is  that  of  the 
Sunday  School  Society  of  London,  which,  in 
1786,  five  years  after  the  opening  of  Raikes  s  first 
school,  estimated  that  250,000  scholars  were  al- 
ready enrolled  in  Sunday-schools.    About  40 
years  later  (1827),  the  American  Sunday  School 
union  estimated  that  the  number  of  Sunday- 
school  scholars  in  different  countries  reached  the 
number  of  1,250,000.    From  about  that  period, 
the  growth  of  the  Sunday-school  enterprise  was 
more  rapid  than  previously,  so  that  the  second 
quarter  of  the  current  century  witnessed  re- 
markable progress  in  it.     About  the  middle  of 
the  century,  an  effort  was  made  in  England  un- 
der government  sanction  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber and  attendance  of  the  Sunday-schools  in 
that  country.    On  a  given  Sunday,  the  30th  of 
March,  1851,  the  Sunday-schools  of  England  and 
Wales  were  simultaneously  inspected;  and  there 
were  found,  in  23,514  schools,  302,000  teachers 
and  2,280,000  scholars.    The  number  of  enrolled 
scholars  was  2,407,409,  or  about  three-fifths  of 
the  number  of  children  enumerated  by  the  cen- 
sus of  the  country,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen.     A  similar  proportion  of  children  in 
American  Sunday-schools,  at  the  same  period, 
would  have  reached  the  number  of  3,000.000. 
If  to  those  aggr^tes,  the  probable  number  of 
Sunday  scholars  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  other 
countries,  at  the  same  date,  be  added,  it  seems 
quite  safe  to  believe  that  there  were  in  Sunday- 
schools  throughout  the  world,  at  the  end  of 
1850,  not  less  than  6,000,000  of  scholars.    Simi- 
lar estimates  made  at  the  end  of  another  quarter 
of  a  century,  indicate  that,  at  the  end  of  1875, 
there  were  in  operation,  in  all  countries,  110,000 
Sunday-schools,  embracing    1,500,000   teachers 
and  10,000,000  scholars.      One  statistician  of 
some  prominence  has  estimated  that  there  are, 
in  the  United  States  alone,  not  less  than  81,858 
Sunday-schools  and  6,869,696  schohuns.    On  that 
basis,  the  above  aggr^ate  for  all  countries  might 
safely  be  enlarged/  Unquestionably,  the  propor- 
tion of  Sunday-school  scholars  to  the  population, 
or  to  the  membership  of  churches,  is  greater  in 
that  country  than  in  anv  other.   Hence,  it  seems 
appropriate  that  tiiere  should  exist  in  New  York 
a  Foreign  Sunday-school  Union,  having  for  its 
desi^  the  promotion  of  Sunday-schools  abroad, 
particularly  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    That 
society,  though  of  recent  origin,  is  in  vigorous 


operation,  and  hopeful  of  increasing  results  from 
year  to  year. 

ST7PEKI0B  INSTBT70TI0N,  atermuaed 
to  denote  instruction  of  the  highest  grade,  or 
that  given  in  coU^es  and  universities,  both  in 
the  academic  course,  or  in  q)ecial  or  postrgraduate 
courses. 

SUPEBVISION,  School,   constitates  one 
of  the  most  essential  elements  of  an  efficient  sdiool 
system.    The  supervision  which  is  necessarily 
given  by  the  principal  of  the  school  to  the  work 
performed  by  his  assistants  is  not  here  referred 
to,  but  that  which  is  usually  assigned  to  a  super- 
intendent of  schools,  whose  special  function  it  is 
to  see  that  every  school  imder  his  jurisdiction  » 
efficient  both  in  discipline  and  instruction.    As 
a  general  rule,  no  extensive  work  employing  a 
lai^  number  of  operatives,  each  performing  cer- 
tain prescribed  duties,  which  contribute  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  a  general  result,  can  be 
carried  on  efficiently  without  constant  supori- 
sion.   School  supervision  is  needed  for  two  pur- 
poses :  (1)  to  enforce  the  ceneral  rules  and  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  school  authorities;  and 
(2)  to  see  that  the  proper  methods  of  ins^nction 
are  empWed,  and  that  the  teaching  is  made  ef- 
fective. To  attain  these  objects,  the  sdiools  must 
be  both  inspected  and  examined.    By  inspection 
the  superintendent  keeps  himself  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  employed  by  the  teachers; 
by  formal  examinations  at  stated  periods,  be  is 
enabled  to  ascertain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
actual  result  of  the  teaching,  that  is,  its  effect 
on  the  pupils'  minds,  both  as  to  imparting  in- 
formation and  training.    Both  of  thoe  are  con- 
sidered indispensable.     "An  inspection,"   says 
Superintendent  Philbrick,  of  Boston, ^is  a  vstta- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  of  oversig^ 
of  superintendence.    Its  aim  is  to  discover,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
school,  the  conduct  and  application  of  the  pupik, 
the  management  and  methods  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  fitness  and  condition  of  the  premises.    Good 
inspection  commends  excellences,  gently  indicates 
faults,  defects,  and  errors,  and  suggests  improve- 
ments as  occasion  requires.  *  *  *  An  examina- 
tion is  different  from  an  inspection,  both  in  its 
aims  and  methods.  An  examination  is  a  thc»ou^ 
scrutiny  and  investigation  in  regard  to  oertam 
definitelv  determined  matters  for  a  s|>edfic  pur- 
pose." The  best  methods  of  teaching,  if  not  uni- 
formly and  diligently  employed,  will  not  imnress 
the  pupils'  minds ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  tiie 
pupuB  may  gain  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
prescribed  branches  of  study,  but  not  in  sudi  a 
way  as  to  cultivate  proper  habits  of  thought 
B^pilar  examinations,  besides  ascertaining  tlie 
merits  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  affcnd 
a  wholesome  stimulus,  when   judiciously  and 
skillfully  conducted,  and  afford  a  definite  aim 
toward  which  their  efforts  may  be  directed.    On 
the  other  hand,  if  attempted  by  incompetent  and 
indiscreet  persons,  supemsion  of  this  and  eveiy 
other  kind  may  do  much  harm.    The  qualities 
necessary  for  a  good  examiner  are  well  defined 
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l^Supt.  Philbrick :  "Li  the  first  place,  he  should 
be  independent,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  he 
:  should  not  be  dependent  upon  the  teaching 
corps.  He  ought  to  have  bad  experience  in 
teaching;  and  if  he  has  had  experience  in  grades 
•similar  to  those  in  which  he  examines,  so  much 
the  better.  Uis  mind  ought  to  be  liberalized 
by  a  wide  range  of  educational  reading  and 
study.  He  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  of  practical 
common  sense.  He  should  be  more  inclined  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  things  than  on  the 
dark  side.  He  should  look  sharper  for  merits 
than  for  demerits.  He  should  fear  only  two 
things:  he  should  fear  to  do  injustice,  and  he 
^oiud  fear  himself.  He  should  be  eminent  for 
-good  breeding,  as  a  guaranty  of  rei^[>ectful  treat- 
ment from  tubers  and  pupils.  And  to  make 
.sure  of  the  requisite  sympathy,  like  BurkeV  law- 

S*yer,he  ought  to  have  a  heart  full  of  sensibility. 
L  one  word,  for  the  successful  exerdse  of  tlus 
•delicate  and  most  useful  function,  the  very  best 
educators  are  demanded."  The  objection  has 
sometimes  been  urged  against  examinations  of 
this  kind,  that  they  encourage  cramming ;  but 
this  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  clwracter 
^f  the  examinations  themselves.  —  See  Patne, 
JSchool  Supervision  I Cin.  said  N.Y., 181 5);  Thir- 
•Udh  Semi-Anniuil  Report  (^  the  Superiniendent 
of  the  Pvblic  Schools  (f  Boston  (Boston,  IS'ie). 
(See  also  Examinations.) 

8WABTHM0BE  GOLLEaE.  at  Swarth- 
more,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  was  founded  in  1869, 
for  the  education  of  both  sexes,  who  here  pur- 
sue together  the  same  courses  of  study,  ana  re- 
ceive we  same  degrees.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  supported  by 
the  fees  of  students,  and  the  income  of  an  en- 
dowment of  about  975,000.  For  resident  stu- 
dents, the  price  of  board  and  tuition  is  $350  a 
jear.  For  day  scholars  tba  price  is  $200  a 
year.  The  libraries  contain  about  3,000  vol- 
umes. The  institution  embraces  a  preparatory 
and  a  coll^;iate  department.  The  latter  has  a 
daasical  section,  wiui  an  ancient  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  a  modem  course,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  literature;  and 
a  scientific  section,  with  a  chemical  and  an  en- 
^eering  course,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  m  1875—6,  there  were  19  instructors 
and  237  students,  of  whom  90  (56  classical,  26 
scientific,  and  8  pursuing  an  irregular  or  partial 
course)  were  of  collegiate  grade.  The  presidents 
have  been  Edward  Pwiiah,  1869 — 71,  and 
Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  since  1871. 

SWEDEN  AND  NOBWAT,  two  king- 
doms in  Europe,  united  under  one  sovereign, 
but  otherwise  mdependent  of  each  other  in  their 
^institution.  Coiyointly  with  Denmaric,  they 
•constitute  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teu- 
tonic or  Germanic  nations.  Nearly  the  entire 
population  of  both  kingdoms  bdong  to  the 
Lutheran  Church.  The  area  of  Sweden,  is 
171,761  square  miles,  and,  in  1876,  its  popula- 
tion was  4,383,291 ;  the  area  of  Norway  is 
122,280  square  miles,  and  its  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  census,  was  1,802,882. 


I.  Sweden. — Educational  -ffistory.— During 
the  middle  ages,  Sweden  compared  ravorably,  in 
regard  to  education,  with  the  countries  of  central 
and  southern  Europe.  A  laiger  proportion  of 
bojB  and  girls  than  in  most  other  countries  re- 
ceived an  education  in  convent  schools,  and 
home  education  was  of  a  superior  character.  In 
the  16th  century,  the  cause  of  education  began 
to  make  rapid  progress,  and  many  common 
schools,  called  pcEdagogiat  were  established, 
which  were  at  first  of  toe  primary,  but  soon  of 
a  higher  grade.  The  churcn  order  of  1571  con- 
tained a  chapter  entitled,  '*  How  schools  should 
be  taught,"  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  first 
SwediSi  school  law.  Gustavus  Adolphus  estab- 
lished the  first  gymnasium.  His  dar^hter,  the 
learned  Christina,  promulgated,  in  1643,  a  school 
order,  dividing  the  schools  into  children's  (ele- 
mentary) and  higher  schools.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  so-called  "writing  classes," 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the 
burgher  and  real  sdiools.'  llie  school  order  of 
1693  provided  that  no  one  should  be  permitted 
to  many,  without  a  knowledge  of  Luther's  small 
catechism.  This  laigely  increased  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry  for  the  establishment 
of  more  schools.  Teachers,  however,  as  well  as 
schools  continued  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In 
1820,  the  consistories  and  the  clergy  were  in- 
structed to  see  that  no  unfit  persons  were  ap- 
pointed teachers;  and,  in  1824,  a  new  scliool 
order  provided  for  the  introduction  of  the  Lan- 
castenan  system.  In  1842,  the  present  school 
law  was  introduced.  It  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stationary  school  in  every  church 
district  or  parish ;  but,  in  case  of  the  extreme 
poverty  of  a  parish,  or  when  other  local  circum- 
stances prevent  the  establishment  of  a  station- 
ary school,  instruction  may  be  imnarted  in  a 
migratory  school  Attendimce  at  scnool  is  obli- 
gatory for  all  children  of  school  age.  A  teach- 
ers' seminary  is  to  be  established  in  the  chief 
town  of  every  diocese.  In  1858,  the  support  of 
a  higher  elementary  school  was  made  obligatory 
in  villages  and  districts  having  more  than  60  pu- 
pils. A  system  of  state  supervision  was  provided 
for  in  1851.  In  1864,  the  Peasatits'  or  People's 
High  Schools  were  established  on  the  plan  of  the 
Danish  schools  of  that  name.  (See  Denmark.) 

Primary  Instruction,—  According  to  the  law 
of  1842,  primary  instruction  is  imparted  in 
stationary  and  migratory  schools,  besides  which 
there  are  schools  for  young  children,  generally 
under  a  female  teacher.  Besides  the  school 
board  of  the  district,  there  are  one  or  more  in- 
spectors for  each  diocese,  who  are  appointed  by 
tne  minister  of  instruction.  The  local  manage- 
ment of  the  rural  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee,  of  which  the  oldest  clergyman  is  the 
chairman,  whose  vote  in  the  election  of  a  teacher 
counts  as  much  as  one  half  of  all  the  votes  cast. 
In  the  cities  of  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  and  Norr- 
koping,  the  schools  are  governed  by  special  laws ; 
and,  in  each  of  the  cities,  they  are  imder  the  man- 
agement of  a  board  of  education.    The  salaries 
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of  the  teachers  are  very  email.  The  course  of 
studies  in  the  teachers'  seminaries  extends  over 
three  years,  and  comprises  religion,  the  Swedish 
language,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  history,  geog- 
raphy, natural  science,  pedagogy,  penmanship, 
drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  mffitary  drill,  gar- 
dening,  and  fruit  culture.  In  every  seminary, 
there  is  a  rector  and  at  least  three  assistant 
teachers,  besides  special  assistants  for  music, 
drawing,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill.  In  1875, 
there  were  8,123  primanr  schools,  with  606,876 
children.  The  number  of  teachers' seminaries  in 
187.5,  was  10. 

Secondary  Inatrttciion. — The  secondary  schools 
are  either  nigher  or  complete  schools,  with  7 
classes,  or  lower  or  incomplete  schools,  with  2, 
3,  or  5  classes  each.  From  the  first  class  up, 
counting  the  lowest  class  as  the  first,  the  schol- 
ars are  separated  into  two  departments, — ^the 
classical  and  the  real,  of  which  the  former  cor- 
responds to  the  Latin  qchool  and  the  g3rmna8ium; 
and  the  latter  to  the  real  school.  The  school 
year  comprises  36  weeks,  and  scholars  are  ad- 
mitted only  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the 
autumn.  All  pupils  must  be  at  least  nine  years 
of  age.  The  immediate  direction  of  the  schools 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  rector  and  the  council  of 
teachers.  The  bishop,  as  ephorus  of  all  the 
schools  in  his  diocese,  stands  above  the  council 
of  teachers.  All  matters  that  cannot  be  decided 
by  these  authorities  must  be  submitted  to  the 
ministry  of  instruction,  and  by  the  ministry  to 
the  king  for  a  final  decision.  The  king  is,  there- 
fore, the  highest  school  authority,  and  possesses, 
in  school  matters,  both  legislative  and  executive 
power.  All  matters  pertaining  to  secondary 
schools  are  arranged  by  the  bureau  of  the  min- 
istry of  instruction,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  acting 
as  inspector^neral  of  all  the  secondary  schoofe 
in  the  king(K)m,  which  he  must  visit  from  time 
to  time.  For  the  two  lower  classes,  there  are 
class  teachers,  for  the  two  highest,  teachers  of 
special  subjects;  and.  in  the  intermediate  classes, 
a  mixed  system  prevails.  The  course  of  studies 
comprises  religion,  Swedish,  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, French,  German,  English,  mathematics, 
^neral  history,  natural  philosophy  and  mechan- 
ics, chemistry  and  mineralogy,  history,  geog- 
raphy, mental  philosophy,  penmanship,  and  draw- 
ing. Of  these,  the  ancient  languages  are  not 
taught  in  the  real  department ;  nor  are  chemis- 
try and  mineralo^  taught  in  the  classical  de- 
partment. English  and  Hebrew  are  optional  in 
the  chemical  department,  no  special  time  being 
assigned  for  them.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  study  of  German  has  made  ^reat  progress. 
In  1 872,  there  were  98  schools,  with  12,356  pu- 
pils and  976  teachers. 

Superior  Instruction. — Sweden  has  two  uni- 
versities,—at  Upsal  and  at  Lund,  with  168  pro- 
fessors and  2,080  students,  in  1871.  Of  these, 
409  studied  theology,  207  law,  188  medicine, 
and  1,276  philosophy. 

Special  instruction. — In  1871,  Stockholm  had 
an  industrial  school,  with  1,765  students,  the 
Hoyal  Technical  Institute,  a  college  of  pharmacy, 


a  royal  college  of  sui^iy,  an  acaden^  of  fine 
arts,  and  a  royal  academy  of  music  There  were 
also  2  academies  of  agriculture,  at  Ultuna  and 
Alnarp,  29  lower  agricultural  schools,  an  acad- 
emy of  forestiy,  7  lower  schools  of  forestry,  9 
schools  of  navigation,  5  technical  8cfao(^,  4  de- 
mentar^  technical  schools,  2  elementary  schods 
of  minmg.  the  Chalmers  Industrial  Hcbool  in 
Gothenburg,  2  schools  for  nurses.  2  sehoob  of 
veterinaiy  sui^ry,  and  various  military  sehoob. 
llie  military  schools  are  under  the  direction  ol 
the  ministry  of  war;  and  the  other  special 
\  schools,  partly  under  the  ministry  of  the  interior, 
and  partly  under  tliat  of  finance. 

11.  'SoRw AY. —Educational  History, — littie 
was  done  for  public  instruction  in  Norway  prior 
to  the  18th  century.  In  1736,  a  royal  decree 
provided  that  no  children  should  be  admitted  to 
confirmation,  who  had  not  been  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  Christianity.  A  school  law, 
based  on  this  provision,  was  passed  in  1 739,  but 
modified  in  1741.  Since  the  establishment  of 
Norwegian  independence,  in  1814,  the  Storthing, 
or  national  legislature,  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  public  instruction.  A  compie- 
hensive  school  law  was  promulgated  in  1827 ;  a 
special  law  on  city  schools  app^red  in  1848.  In 
1860,  the  schools  were  reK>rganized  under  a  sew 
law,  which,  with  a  few  additions,  made  in  1869,. 
is  still  in  force.  Children  must  attend  school 
from  their  eighth  year  until  they  are  confirroed- 
lliose  who  receive  private  instruction,  must  at- 
tend the  examinations  of  the  schools,  and.  if 
found  deficient,  must  attend  school. 

Primary  Instruction. — Primary  schools  are 
divided  into  Imrer  schools  and  higher  schoobt. 
Norway  is  divided,  for  school  purposes,  into  591 
communities,  of  which,  in  1875,  57  were  dty.. 
and  434,  countiy  communities.  The  oommnni- 
ties  are  again  subdivided  into  circles,  of  whicfa, 
in  1874,  there  were  6,371.  Wherever  3<>  chil- 
dren can  attend  school,  a  separate  school-house 
must  be  procured  for  them.  Whenever  the 
houses  of  a  circle  are  too  far  apart,  or  if,  for  any 
other  cause^  a  permanent  school  does  not  seem 
advisable,  a  migratory  school  must  be  supported. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  numeroi» 
valleys  on  the  coast,  which  are  virtually  shut  off 
from  each  other.  The  studies  pursued  in  the 
primary  schools,  are  reading,  writmg.  antbmetic 
religion,  music,  and  gymnastics  and  military 
driU,  wherever  the  latter  is  possible.  All  chil- 
dren must  attend  school  12  weeks  in  the  year, 
or  in  some  migratory  schools,  9  weeks.  Children 
who  have  reached  the  fourteenth  year,  and  are 
backward  in  their  education,  must  receive  tsfpedal 
instruction,  until  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the 
schools;  and  the  necessary  expense  roust  be  bcmie 
by  the  parents.  The  school  authorities  may  abo 
establish  infant  schools  and  industrial  schools. — 
Higher  schools  may  be  organized  either  in  con- 
nection with  lower  schools,  oi  in  connection  with 
teachers' seminaries,  or  independently.  Whenever 
the  course  of  study  extends  over  more  than  two 
years,  the  school  must  be  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, the  first  of  which  oomprises  tiie  fini 
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two  yearst  and  the  other,  the  remainder.  When- 
ever necessary,  the  two  departments  may  be  situ- 
ated in  different  parts  of  the  district  Besides 
the  studies  of  the  lower  school,  there  are  taught 
in  the  higher  school  the  native  tongue  (DaniSi), 
geography,  history,  natural  sciences,  drawing, 
and  surveying.  In  the  higher  depai'tment,  are 
still  further  added,  mathematics,  agriculture^ 
and  a  foreign  language,  where  it  is  desirable. 
No  child  under  12  years  of  acre  is  admitted  to 
the  higher  school.  The  schoolb  in  a  community 
are  under  the  direction  of  a  school  board,  of 
which  the  clergjrman  is  chairman,  which  board 
has  chai^  of  aU  school  matters,  while  the  clergy- 
man, in  particular,  must  superintend  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  schools.  The  board  has  also 
power  to  appoint  agents,  who  must  see  that 
all  children  of  school  age  attend  schools.  The 
provost  has  charge  of  the  schools  in  his  district; 
and  the  directory  of  the  stifty  or  ecclesiastical ; 
province,  of  the  schools  in  the  anU,  The  king 
appoints  a  number  of  inspectors.  The  inspector 
is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  directory  of  the  stifty 
whenever  school  matters  are  under  deliberation. 
The  direct  supervision  over  the  schools  of  a  stift 
is  exercised  by  the  inspector  in  conjunction  with 
the  bishop.  Burgher  and  real  schools  are,  in 
some  cases,  but  little  above  the  higher  common 
schools ;  in  others,  they  correspond  to  the  Ger- 
man realschtde ;  one,  the  Latin  and  real  school 
at  Frederiksstad,  prepares  its  pupils  for  the  uni- 
versity. Of  teacfiers'  seminaries^  there  are  two 
classes :  higJier  or  sti/t  seminarieSy  and  the  so- 
called  teachers'  schools.  In  the  hisher  seminaries, 
the  course  of  study  comprises  religion,  the  native 
tongue,  arithmetic,  music,  geography,  history, 
natural  sciences,  penmanship,  drawing,  gymnas- 
tics, and  pedagogics.  A  model  school  exists  in 
connection  with  each  seminary.  In  the  Teachers' 
Schools,  the  course  of  study  requires  from  1  to 
li  years.  In  1874,  there  were  in  Norway,  ex- 
clusive of  Christiania,  4,277  permanent  common 
schools,  2,094  migratory  schools,  131  work  schools 
for  girls,  4  general  work  schools,  and  13  infant 
schools.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age 
was  213,968 ;  the  number  of  children  in  per- 
manent schools,  169,737  ;  in  migratoiy  schools, 
36,577 ;  the  number  of  children  instructed  out- 
side of  the  district  schools,  3,235  ;  and  children 
not  attending  school,  4,419.  The  expenditures 
for  primary  schools  amounted  to  $673,052,  to- 
ward which  the  state  contributed  $91,875.  The 
number  of  burgher  and  real-schools,  in  1867,  was 
35,  with  159  teachers  and  2,531  pupils.  The 
number  of  stift  seminaries,  in  the  same  year,  was 
6,  with  about  300  pupils;  and  the  Teachers' 
Schools  were  15,  with  217  pupils.  Besides  these, 
a  seminaiT  for  female  teacn^  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Christiania.  Peasants*  or  People's  High 
Schools  have  been  recently  established  in  Norway 
on  the  same  plan  as  those  in  Denmark  (q.  v.). 
Of  these,  in  1870,  there  werfe  11.  In  1867,  there 
were,  also,  20  Sunday-schools,  with  1520  pupils, 
and  27  asylums,  with  2,876  children. 

Secondary  Instruction. — Secondary  instruction 
is  imparted  in  middle  schools  and  gymnasia. 


The  latter  are  divided  into  Latin  and  real  gym- 
nasia, llie  middle  schools  prepare  scholars  for 
the  gymnasia.  The  course  of  study  comprises 
religion,  the  native  tongue,  German,  Latin,  En- 
glish, French,  history,  geography,  the  natural  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  drawing,  and  penmanship. 
In  the  Latin  gymnasia,  the  studies  comprise  re^ 
ligion,  the  native  tongue,  ancient  Norwegian, 
Lfttin,  Greek,  French  and  English,  history,  and 
mathematics.  In  the  real  gymnasia,  Latin  and 
Greek  are  omitted;  while  geography,  natural 
sciences,  and  drawing  are  added,  and  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  mathematics  and  the  modem  lan- 
guages. Besides  the  state  schools,  there  are 
also  private  schools  for  secondary  instruction. 
There  were,  in  1875, 16  secondary  schools,  with 
160  teachers  and  2,099  pupils.  The  number  of 
private  schools,  in  1870,  was  6,  of  which  4,  with 
1,266  pupils,  were  in  Christiania. 

Superior  Instruction. — Norway  has  one  uni^- 
versity,  at  Christiania,  which  was  founded  in 
1811.  It  had,  in  1874,  978  students.  Connected 
with  the  university  is  a  library,  also  large  scientific 
collections,  and  an  astronomical  and  a  magnetic 
observatory.  The  lectures  are  entirely  gratui- 
tous, and  matriculation  at  the  university  is  made 
dependent  upon  a  previous  examination. 

Special  Instruction, — Agricultural  schools  are 
foimd  in  almost  every  province,  supported  by 
the  provincial  authorities ;  while  a  higher  agn- 
cultural  school  is  supported  in  Aas,  near  Cl^i»- 
tiania,  by  the  government.  The  navigation 
schools,  of  which  tiiere  are  6,  necessarily  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  a  country  situated  like 
Norway.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  military  hi^h 
school,  a  military  and  naval  school,  a  polyteoir 
nic  school,  in  Norten,  and  a  drawing  school,  in 
Cliristiania. — See  Schmid,  £ncyclopddie  ;  Bar- 
nard, National  ItJducaiion,  vol.  ii.;  Report  on 
the  Systems  of  Public  Instruction  in  Sweden  and 
Korwayy  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation (Washington,  1871) ;  and  Report  of  the 
U.  S.  Vommissioner  of  Education  for  1873  and 
1874. 

SWITZEBIaAND,  a  federal  republic  of 
Europe,  having  an  area  of  15,992  square  miles, 
and  a  population,  in  1870,  of  2,669,147.  It  ia 
composea  of  22  cantons,  3  of  which  are  each 
subdivided  into  2  sovereign  half-cantons.  About 
59  per  cent  of  the  popmation  are  Protestanta,, 
and  almost  41  per  cent.  Catholics.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  (about  69  per  cent)  are  of 
German  nationality;  nearly  24  per  cent  speak 
French ;  the  canton  Ticino  and  a  part  of  the 
canton  Grisons  are  Italian.  In  the  latter  canton, 
there  are  also  about  9,000  families  that  speak 
Romansch. 

Educational  History. — At  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  find  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  Switzerland  some  of  the  most 
famous  monasteries  of  the  Benedictine  order.  (See 
Benedictines.)  Later,  the  university  of  Basel 
occupied  a  high  rank  among  the  earliest  univer- 
sities of  Europe.  After  the  Reformation  in  the 
16th  century,  the  canton-  Ztlrich  took  the  lead  in 
the  regulation  of  achool  aSain  by  forbidding  any 
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one  to  keep  school  without  permiaBion  of  the 
city  oounciL  Several  other  cantons  could,  in 
the  16th  century,  boast  of  good  schools;  but 
down  to  1830,  there  was  a  lack  of  efficiency  in 
the  organization  of  the  public-school  system; 
and  schools,  more  than  in  many  other  countries, 
were  left  to  private  enterprise.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century,  the  educational 
achievements  of  Pestalozzi,  Fellenber^,  Wehrli, 
Giraitt,  and  others  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world.  Not  only  were  hundreds  of 
pupils  sent  to  Swiss  institutions  from  various 
countries,  even  from  America,  to  obtain  a  good 
education,  but  young  teachers  repaired  there,  in 
large  numbers,  to  study  the  new  educational 
methods.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
a  laree  number  of  private  institutions  arose  to 
supply  the  universal  demand  at  that  time  for 
instruction  in  the  French  language.  The  increase 
of  these  institutions  sdmulatad  an  eagerness  to 
educate  boys  and  girls  as  private  tutors  and  gov- 
ernesses; and  for  a  long  time,  French  Switzerland 
furnished  Europe  with  a  larger  supply  of  this 
class  of  teachers  than  any  other  country. — Great 
progress  began  to  be  made,  about  1830,  in  most 
of  the  Protestant  and  mixed  cantons.  In  addition 
to  the  mediaeval  university  of  Basel,  new  univer- 
sities, after  the  German  model,  were  established 
at  Zurich  and  Bern;  and,  in  French  Switzerland, 
the  acadenues  at  (Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Neuf- 
chatel  endeavored  to  rival  thd  best  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  France. — In  1848,  the  federal  con- 
stitution of  Switzerland,  for  the  first  time,  took 
notice  of  educational  affairs,  which  until  then 
had  been  imder  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
cantons,  by  providing  for  the  foundation  of  a 
federal  university.  In  1877,  this  project  had  not 
vet  been  executed.  In  1854,  the  federal  assem- 
bly resolved  to  establish  in  Zurich  a  federal  poly- 
technic school.  Since  then,  a  growing  desire  has 
been  evinced,  especially  among  teachers,  that  the 
federal  government  should  exerdse  an  authority 
in  scho^  matters.  Accordingly,  the  new  federal 
constitution,  adopted  in  1874,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provision  in  regard  to  schools :  "  The 
^una  (confederation)  is  authorized  to  establish, 
besides  the  existing  polytechnic  school,  auniver^ 
sity  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  or 
to  aid  such  institutions.  The  cantons  shall  pro- 
vide satisfactory  primary  instruction,  which 
shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  ^vem- 
ment.  Primary  instruction  shall  be  obhgatory 
and  free  in  all  the  schools.  The  pubUc  schools 
shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  creeds.  Cantons 
that  fail  to  observe  these  provisions  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  the  Bund,  No  one  shall  be 
forced  to  receive  any  religious  education  or 
to  perform  any  religious  ceremony.  The  religious 
education  of  children,  up  to  the  age  of  16,  shall 
be  left  to  their  parents  or  guardians." 

Primary  Schools^ — The  primary  schools  in 
the  Swiss  cantons  are  generally  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  communities.  In  1871,  there  were, 
in  all  Switzerland,  5,088  primary  schools,  with 
411,760  pupils  (205,228  boys,  206,532  girls)  and 
5,750  mide  and  1,724  female  teachers.    Of  these 


schools,  3,924  were  mixed;  578,  boys'  schools; 
and  586,  girls'  schools.  In  58.1  per  cent  of  the 
schools,  the  German  language  is  the  medium  id 
instruction;  in  31  per  cent,  French ;  in  9.6  per 
cent,  Italian;  and  in  1.3  per  cent,  Bomansdi.  The 
expenditure  for  primary  schools  amounted,  in 
1871,  to  900,000  francs.  In  most  of  the  can- 
tons, the  elementaiy-school  systems  have  be^i 
re-oiganized  by  schcK)l  laws  enacted  since  1870. 
According  to  the  new  school  law  of  Zurich,  j^o- 
mulgated  in  1872,  which  has  served  as  the  basis 
of  a  number  of  school  laws  in  other  countries, 
the  commimal  school  comprises  nine  annusl 
classes,  instead  of  six  classes  as  before  tl^ 
time.  The  chief  branches  of  instruction  in  the 
primary  schools  of  Switzerland  are  language  and 
object  lessons,  the  latter  receiving  more  attention 
than  in  most  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
other  studies  of  a  primary  school  are  rdigion, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawii^,  sin^, 
and  gymnastics.  The  real  schools  a&  to  meee 
studies  geometry,  history,  natural  histoiy,  and 
composition.  Industrial  schools,  in  which  boys 
learn  the  elements  of  a  trade  or  of  agriculture, 
and  girls  are  instructed  in  needle-work,  are 
numerous  in  every  part  of  Switzerland.  For  the 
education  of  teachers,  there  were,  in  1875,  32 
teachers'  seminaries,  the  course  of  studies  in 
which  embraces  pedagogy,  religion,  German, 
French,  arithmetic,  geometry,  history,  geography, 
natural  history,  singing,  pkying  on  a  musical 
instrument,  penmanship,  drawing,  gjrmnastici, 
military  exercises,  and  agriculture.  The  laiger 
institutions  have  four  annual  classes.  In  the  can- 
tons of  Zurich,  Yaud,  Bern,  and  Aaigau,  pen- 
sions for  superannuated  teachers  are  obli^itoiy; 
in  Schaffhausen,  Glarus,  and  the  city  of  Basel, 
they  are  only  permitted.  The  following  taUe  ex- 
hibits the  number  of  schools,  and  the  number  of 
male  and  female  teachers;  also  the  proportion  of 
scholars  to  the  total  population: 
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Secondary  InstrucUtm, — The  gymnasia  and 
real  schools  of  a  higher  grade  are  very  differently 
organized  in  the  several  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
The  state  institutions  in  which  a  complete  gym- 
nasium is  combined  with  a  real  school,  under 
one  direction,  are  called  cantonal  schools.  In 
1873,  there  were,  in  Switzerland,  67  gjrmnasia, 
colleges,  and  pro-gymnasia,  with  an  aggregate  of 
4,900  pupils;  ana4I  industrial  and  real  schools 
of  a  higher  grade,  with  3,800  pupils. 

Superior  InstmcUon,  —  Switzerland  had,  in 
1876,  four  uniyersities, — those  of  Basel,  Zurich. 
Bern,  and  Geneva.  That  of  Basel  was  founded 
in  1460 ;  of  Zttrich.  in  1833 ;  of  Bern,  in  1834. 
Geneva  has  had  a  higher  institution  of  learning 
since  1559 ;  but  it  <ud  not  become  a  complete 
university  until  1875.  The  number  of  students, 
in  1876,  was,  in  Zurich,  328;  in  Bern,  385;  in 
Basd,  158;  and  in  Geneva,  235.  All  these  uni- 
versities have  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  The  theological  faculty 
of  each  of  the  universities  belongs  to  the 
Beformed  Church ;  Bern  has  also,  since  1874,  an 
Old  Catholic  faculty  of  theology.  At  the  uni- 
versities of  Zurich  and  Geneva,  the  philosophical 
faculty  is  divided  into  two  secUons:  one  com- 
prisinff  philology,  philosophy,  and  history;  and 
the  other,  mathematics  and  natural  saence.  In 
Bern,  the  medical  faculty  is  divided  into  a  med- 
ical and  a  veterinary  section. — Besides  the  uni- 
versities, there  arc  3  academies,  or  incomplete 
universities,  —  at  Lausanne,  Neufchatel,  and 
Fribourg.  That  of  Lausanne  has  faculties  of 
BeformM  theology,  law,  science,  and  literature ; 
that  of  Neufchatel,  law,  science,  and  literature ; 
that  of  Fribourg,  Catholic  theology  and  law.  The 
universities  of  Bern  and  Zurich  were  among  the 
first  in  Europe  to  admit  female  students ;  and 
their  example  has  been  followed  by  the  university 
of  Geneva.  In  1875,  Bern  and  Zurich  had  an 
aggregate  of  63,  and  Geneva,  24  female  students. 
Among  those  in  Bern  and  Zurich,  39  were 
Russians,  8  Americans,  5  Austrians,  4  Germans, 
and  3  Servians. 

Special  and  Prqfessumal  Sdiools, — ^The  Poly- 
technic School,  at  Zurich,  is  the  onlv  Swiss 
school  under  the  control  of  the  federal  authorities. 
It  comprises  eight  departments:  architecture, 
civil  engineering,  industrial  mechanics,  industrial 
chemistry,  agriculture  and  forestry,  a  normal 
school  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  a 
school  of  literature,  moral  sciences,  and  political 
economy,  and  a  ])reparatory  course  in  mathe- 
matics. The  other  technical  schools  are  the 
technical  department  in  the  academy  of  Lau- 
sanne, and  the  department  of  architecture  in  the 
Ivoeum  of  Lugano.  The  lyceum  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, at  Einsiedeln,  has  a  philosophical  and  a 
theological  department.  There  is,  also,  a  philo- 
sophical department,  connected  with  the  lyceum 
of  Lugano.  There  are  six  Catholic  theological 
seminaries;  a  Reformed  theological  faculty,  at 
Neufchatel ;  and  theological  schools  of  the  Free 
Evangelical  Church,  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva. 
There  is  a  veterinary  school  at  Zurich ;  an  in- 
dustrial school  of  higher  grade,  at  Winterthur ; 


a  school  for  watch-makers,  at  Geneva ;  several 
commercial  schools ;  seven  agricultural  schools ; 
and  a  school  of  fine  arts,  m  Geneva.  There 
were  also,  in  1875,  13  institutions  for  deaf- 
mutes,  with  233  boys  and  159  girls;  two  in- 
stitutions for  the  bUnd,  in  ZUnch  and  Bern, 
with  58  boys  and  54  girls ;  and  one  asylum  for 
the  blind,  in  Lausanne. — See  Schmid,  Encvch- 
pddie,  art  Schweiz ;  Babnard,  National  Mdur 
cation^  vol.  n. ;  Beer,  Dob  Urtterrichtswesen  der 
Schweiz  (Vienna,  1868) ;  Kinkelin,  Statistik 
dee  Unterrichtswesens  in  der  Schweiz  im  Jahre 
1871  (Basel,  7  vols.,  1874,  seq.);  Wibth,  AUge- 
meine  Beschreibung  und  Staiistik  der  Schweiz, 
vol.  III.:  Das  Unterrichtawesen;  also  the  annual 
reports  on  the  educational  condition  of  Switzer- 
land^ the  Pddagogischer  Jahretberichi. 

SYMPATHY,  an  instinctive  feeling  of  in- 
terest in  and  affection  for  others,  which  prom{>t8 
a  correspondence  of  emotions.  Persons  in  sym* 
pathv  readily  discern  the  mental  states  of  one 
another,  and  evince  by  their  actions  that  they 
suffer,  mentally^,  the  same  distress,  and  feel  the 
same  joy.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  and  define 
the  source  and  basis  of  this  sympathetic  relation- 
ship; but  personal  influence  greatly  depends 
upon  it.  It  is  natural  to  some  persons  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  others;  they  seem  to  exert  a 
kind  of  positive  influence,  drawing  and  binding 
all  around  them  to  themselves.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, seem  to  be  negative  in  their  influence;  they 
repel  instead  of  attracting.  They  are  cold  and 
indifferent  to  others;  or,  if  otherwise,  uncon- 
sciouslv  show  that  their  apparent  interest  is 
feigned,  not  felt,  proceeding  m>m  a  sense  of  duty, 
not  ivom  natund  warmth  of  feeling.  —  The 
teacher,  above  all  others,  should  be  sympathetic, 
because  so  much  of  his  success  depends  upon 
personal  influence.  He  should  habitually  strive 
to  cultivate  this  quality^,  feeling  assured  that  the 
measure  of  his  professional  skill  and  effidency 
is  the  degree  of  sympathetic  regard  with  which 
he  inspires  his  pupils.  (See  Antipathy,  and 
Love.) 

STSACT7SE  UMIVEJEtSITT,  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  chartered  in  1870,  is  imder  Methodist 
Episcopal  control.  Genesee  College,  at  lima, 
chartered  in  1849,  was  memd  in  it.    It  is  sup- 

Sorted  by  tuition  fees  and  &e  income  of  an  en- 
owment  of  $150,000.  The  value  of  its  buildings 
and  grounds  is  $300,000.  It  has  valuable  mu- 
seums, and  libraries  containing  9,000  volumes. 
The  universi^  consists  of  (1)  The  CoU^ 
of  the  Liberal  Arts,  opened  in  1871 ;  (2)  The 
Medical  College,  opened  in  1872;  (3)  The 
College  of  the  Fine  Arts,  opened  in  1873. 
Other  colleges  are  contemplated  by  the  charter. 
All  the  colleges  of  the  university  are  open  for 
the  admission  of  women  on  the  same  terms  as 
men.  The  following  seminaries,  in  different  parts 
of  the  state,  have  entered  into  the  relation  of 
gymnasia  or  preparatory  schools  to  the  univend- 
ty :  The  Hudson  River  Institute  and  Female 
College,  at  Claverack ;  The  Cazenovia  Seminary, 
at  Cazenovia ;  llie  Ives  Seminary,  at  Antwerp ; 
The  Amenia  Seminary,  at  Amenia;  and  Tne 
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Ononda^  Academy,  at  Onondaca  Yallej.  llie 
courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  with  the 
d^rees  conferred  on  their  completion,  are  as  fol- 
lows: classical,  A.  B.;  Latin-scientific  and  Greek- 
scientific,  Ph.  B.;  scientific,  B.  S.  The  College  of 
the  Fine  Arts  is  intended  ultimately  to  inclu<&  in- 
struction in  all  the  fine  arts,  consisting  of  (1)  the 
formative  artSj — architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, engraving,  and  the  various  forms  of  mdus- 
trud  art,  and  (2)  the  sounding  arts, — musiCi 
poetry  and  belles-lettres,  and  oratory.  At  present, 
courses  of  instruction  in  architecture,  painting 
and  engraving  are  all  that  have  been  or»uuzea. 
For  the  advanced  degrees,  in  either  odlege.  a 


post  graduate  course  of  one  year  may  be  panned. 
The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  College  of  liberal  Arts 
is  $60  a  year  (to  children  of  clergymen,  $30);  in 
the  other  colleges  tuition  is  $100  a  year.  Hie 
number  of  instructors  and  students,  in  1876—7. 
was  as  follows  :  Liberal  Arts,  11  instructors  and 
155  students;  Fine  Arts,  9  instructors  and  24 
students;  Medical  School,  15  instructors  and 
58  students ;  total,  35  instructors  and  237  stu- 
dents.— The  number  of  pupik  in  the  gymnasia 
preparing  for  college  was  165.  The  chanodloiB 
of  Vie  umversi^  have  been  as  follows:  AleTandty 
Winchell,  LL.  D.,  1872—4,  and  the  Rev.  Ezwtai 
0.  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  since  1874. 


TABOB  OOLLEaB,  at  Tabor,  Fremont 
Co.,  Iowa,  chartered  in  1854,  is  controlled  bv 
Congr^^ationalists.  It  was  opened  as  an  acad- 
emy in  1857,  and  as  a  college  in  1866.  It  is 
supported  by  the  income  of  an  endowment  of 
850,000,  and  by  tuition  fees,  ordinarily  from 
820  to  825  a  year.  It  has  a  hbrary  of  3,500 
volumes,  and  embraces  the  following  depart- 
ments: (1)  CoUe^  Department,  including  a 
classical  and  a  scientific  course  of  four  years 
each;  (2)  Ladies'  Department,  with  a  four 
years'  course  ;  (3)  Teachers'  Department,  with  a 
two  years'  course ;  (4)  Preparatory  Department, 
with  facilities  for  fitting  for  the  h^her  depart- 
ments; (5)  Musical  Department.  Females  are 
also  admitted  to  the  college  department.  In 
1874 — 5,  there  were  14  instructors  and  246  stu- 
dents; namely,  college,  24;  preparatory,  104; 
ladies*  department^  89 ;  teacners'  department, 
1 5  ;  music,  15.  The  Rev.  Wm.  M.  BrooKS,  A.  M., 
u  (1877)  the  president. 

TALLADEGA  COLLEGE,  at  TaUadega, 
Ala.,  chartered  in  1869,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association.  It  is 
supported  chiefly  by  contributions  from  the 
CK>ngregational  churches  in  the  North.  It  was 
established,  especially,  for  colored  youth  of  both 
sexes,  aud  comprises  a  primary,  a  normal,  a  pre- 
paratory, a  coUegiate  and  a  theological  depart- 
ment. In  1875 — 6,  there  were  12  instructors 
and  247  students :  preparatory,  15 ;  theological, 
14;  normal,  46;jKrammar,  25;  intermediate  and 
primary,  147.  Tne  Rev.  E.  P.  Lord,  A.  M.,  is 
(1877)  the  principal. 

TASMANIA.    See  Australian  Coloxirs. 

TATLOB,  Isaac,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  Lavenham.  Aug.  17.,  1787  ;  died  in  Stanford 
Rivers,  June  28.,  1865.  He  was  educated  as  an 
artist,  but  relinquished  that  pursuit  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  In  1818.  he  began  his 
literary  career  by  contributions  to  the  Eclectic 
Retnew  ;  and,  in  1865,  he  contributed  to  Good 
Words.  The  Natural  Histary  (f  Enthttsiasmy 
which  appeared  in  1829,  was  published  anony- 
mously, and  was  received  with  extraordinary  favor. 
In  1836,  appeared  Home  Education^  a  work  of 
imusual  interest  to  educators  by  reason  of  its 
correct  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  illus- 


tration of  the  true  order  of  the  develoimient  ol 
its  powers.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
this  book  is  invaluable  to  the  teacher  who  would 
learn  the  right  method  to  be  pursued  in  educa- 
tion, or  the  rationale  of  that  method.  Its  general 
conclusions  are  universally  accepted  by  modom 
educators  ;  while  the  detailed  methods  given  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the 
illustrations  of  their  unconscious  exercise,  are 
exceedingly  suggestive  and  interesting.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  the  author  of  several  other  worica, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Hie  El^me^ 
of  Tlimight  (1822),  and  The  World  </ M^id 
(1857). 

TEACHER,  a  person  who  assists  anothar  in 
learning,  that  is,  in  acquiring  knowled^  or  prac- 
tical skill.    A  school-teachers  office  is,  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  aiding  the  pupil  in  aoqiui^ 
ing    knowledge,   with    the   twofold    object  of 
(1)  mental  dicM^ipline,  and  (2)  imparting  valuable 
information.    W  hich  of  these  is  to  be  considered 
of  primary  importance  depends  upon  the  grade 
of  the  instruction  and  the  subject  tau^t.    Al- 
though teaching  is  only  a  part  of  education,  the 
teacher  should  be  an  educator,  since  he  is  re- 
quired to  perfonn  an  office  which  bears  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  general  develojnueot,  or 
education,  of  the  child ;   and,  consequently,  he 
should  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  that  re- 
lation.   In  other  words,  no  person  can  be  m^ely 
a  teacher ;  he  must,  to  be  truly  efficient,  educate 
while  he  teaches.    Indeed,  he  cannot  but  do  so. 
His  example,  and  his  personal  influence  of  eveiy 
kind,   will  necessarily  educate  —  will  taA  to 
form,  permanently,  the  character  of  his  pupil 
either  tor  good  or  evil.  This  consideration  soookl 
determine  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  whidi 
should  not  consist  merely  in  scholarship,  book- 
learning,  or  intellectual  cidture,  but  that  assem- 
blage of  personal  qualities  and  accomplishments 
(including  schohirship)  which  will  render  his  in- 
fluence in  eveiy  respect  effective  and  salutaiy. 
(See  DiDAOTica,  Education,  and  Instrcctiok.) 

TEACHEBS*  INSTITUTE,  the  name 
given,  in  the  United  States,  to  an  assemblage  of 
teachers  of  elementary  or  district  schools,  called 
together  temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  recav- 
ing  professional  instruction.    Such  meetings  aie 
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htild  under  the  direction  of  the  school  authorities, 
usually  the  state,  coimty,  or  town  superintend- 
•«nt ;  and  quite  often  there  is  a  provision  of  law 
requiring  the  teachers  employed  in  the  common 
-schools  to  attend,  and  permitting  a  continuance 
of  their  salaries  during  such  attendance.  A  teach- 
ers' institute  is  usually  conducted  by  an  experi- 
enced teacher,  having  special  skill  for  the  work. 
'Phis  requires  a  good  knowled|^  of  the  practice 
and  theory  of  teaching,  especially  as  applied  to 
the  ordinary  branches  of  common-school  educa- 
tion ;  it  also  needs  ability  as  a  lecturer.  Teach- 
ers* institutes  are  designed  to  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute for,  or  as  complementary  to,  normal  in- 
struction ;  and  as  such  they  constitute  a  valuable 
.agencnr  in  connection  with  a  system  of  common- 
school  instruction.  —  See  Bates,  Method  cf 
Teachers'  Institutes  (New  York),  and  Institute 
Lectures  f  New  York) ;  Fowle,  The  Teachers* 
Instittde  (New  York) ;  Phelps,  The  Teachers* 
Hand-Book  (New  York). 

TSACHEBS*  SEMINABIES.  Schools  for 
the  education  and  training  of  teachers  are  called 
teachers*  seminaries  in  Uermany,  Russia,  Fin- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Qer- 
man  cantons  of  Switzerland;  training  schools^ 
in  Austria  and  the  Netherlands;  preparatory 
schools^  in  Hungary;  and  normtil  schools^  in 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece,  Roumania,  the  French  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  States.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  name  training  college  is  very  generally 
used. — ^The  first  establishment  of  the  kind  of 
which  there  is  any  accurate  account,  was  the 
Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  founded,  in  1681,  by  the  abbe  de  la 
Salle,  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Reims.  —  In 
1697,  August  Hermann  Francke,  in  connection 
with  his  orphan  school  at  Halle,  founded  a 
teachers*  cUisSy  composed  of  poor  students  who 
assisted  him  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  return 
for  their  board  and  lodging.  From  this  class  he 
selected,  in  1704,  twelve  pupils  who  exhibited 
"the  right  basis  of  piety,  know]ed^,  and  aptness 
to  teach",  and  constituted  them  his  seminarium 
prceceptorum.  These  pupil-teachers  were  trained 
for  two  years ;  and  such  was  their  aptitude  for 
teaching  that  their  fame  was  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Germany,  and  hundreds  flockel 
to  Francke's  school  to  study  his  improved 
methods  and  superior  or^nization.  Johann  Ju- 
lius Hecker,  a  pupil  of  Francke's,  established  a 
teachers'  seminary  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania.  in 
1735,  and  another  in  Berlin,  in  1748.  Hecker 
worked  under  the  patronage  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  issued  a  royal  ordinance  that  all 
vacancies  in  the  schools  on  the  crown-lands 
should  be  filled  by  teachers  trained  in  the  Berlin 
seminary.  In  addition  to  this,  he  granted  an 
annual  stipend  to  twelve  of  the  graduates,  a 
number  afterwards  increased  to  sixty.  The 
teachers'  seminaries  at  Rekahn,  in  Brandenburg, 
became  the  model  schools  of  Germany.  From 
Prussia,  the  system  gradually  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into 
Hanover  in  1757  ;  into  Austria  in  1767 ;  into 


Switzerland  in  1805 ;  into  France  in  1808 ;  into 
Holland  in  1816;  into  England  in  1842;  and 
into  Belgium  in  1843.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  remaining  countries  of 
Europe ;  into  North  and  South  America ;  and 
into  British  India  and  Japan. — As  Prussia  was 
the  first  nation  to  adopt  and  enforce  the  special 
training  of  teachers,  the  following  provisions  of 
the  Prussian  law  of  1819  will  serve  to  explain 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  teachers'  seminaries, 
not  only  in  Prussia  itself  but  in  kll  the  counties 
into  which  they  have  been  introduced  :  (I)  No 
seminaiT  for  teachers  in  the  primary  scnools 
shall  admit  more  than  seventy  pupU-teachers. 
(2)  In  every  department  in  which  the  number  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  about  equal,  Hiere 
shall  be,  as  often  as  circumstances  will  permit,  a 
teachers'  seminary  for  the  members  of  each  de- 
nomination ;  but  where  the  inequality  is  very 
marked,  the  teachers  of  the  least  numerous  de- 
nomination shall  be  obtained  from  the  teachers' 
seminaries  belonging  to  that  denomination  in  a 
neighboring  dep^tment,  or  from  smaller  estab- 
lismuents,  m  the  same  department,  annexed  to  an 
elementary  primary  school.  Teachers'  seminaries 
for  the  simultaneous  education  of  persons  of  dif- 
ferent religious  belief  shall  be  permitted  when 
the  pupil-teachers  can  obtain,  close  at  hand,  suit- 
able instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  their  own 
church.  (3)  Ihe  teachers'  seminaries  shall  be 
established,  whenever  it  is  possible,  in  small 
towns,  so  as  to  preserve  the  pupil-teachers 
from  the  dissipations,  temptations,  and  habits 
of  life  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  future 
profession,  but  without  subjecting  them  to  a  mo- 
nastic seclusion ;  but  the  town  must  not  be 
too  small,  in  order  that  they  may  profit  by 
the  vicinity  of  several  elementary  and  superior 
primary  schools.  (6)  No  young  man  can  be 
received  into  a  teachers'  seminary  who  has  not 
passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  an  ele- 
mentary primary  school ;  nor  can  any  young  man 
be  receiv^,  of  the  excellence  of  whose  moral 
character  there  is  the  least  ground  of  suspicion. 
The  age  of  admission  into  the  teachers'  semi- 
naries shall  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years. 

(7)  As  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  direct- 
ors of  the  teachers'  seminaries  shall  rather  seek 
to  conduct  the  pupil-teachers  by  their  own  ex- 
perience to  simple  and  clear  principles,  than  to 
give  them  theories  for  their  guidance;  and,  with 
this  end  in  view,  primary  schools  shall  be  joined 
to  aU  the  teachers'  seminaries,  where  the  pupil- 
teachers  may  be  practiced  in  the  act  of  teaching. 

(8)  In  each  teachers'  sennnary,  the  course  of  in- 
struction shall  last  three  years,  of  which  the  first 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  continuation  of  the 
course  of  instruction  which  the  pupils  com- 
menced in  the  primary  schools ;  the  second,  to 
instruction  of  a  higher  order;  and  the  third, 
to  practice  in  the  primary  school  attached  to 
the  establishment.  From  the  law  of  1819,  and 
from  the  general  regulations,  the  following  pro- 
visions have  bee»gathered :  No  young  man  is 
allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school  until  he 
has  obtained  a  certificate  of  his  capacity  to  fulfill 
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the  important  duties  of  a  school-master.  The 
examination  of  the  candidates  for  these  certifi- 
cates is  conducted  by  commissions,  composed  of 
two  laymen  and  two  clergymen,  or  two  priests. 
The  provincial  consistories  nominate  tne  lay 
members,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
respective  provinces  nominate  the  clerical  mem- 
bers for  the  examination  of  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  Protestant  candidates;  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  nominates  the  twopriests 
who  examine  the  Roman  CathoUc  cancudates. 
The  meutbera  of  these  commissions  are  nomi- 
nated for  three  years,  but  they  can  afterward  be 
continued  in  office  if  advisable.  These  certifi- 
cates are  not  valid  until  they  have  been  ratified 
hf  the  superior  authorities,  that  is,  by  the  pro- 
ymcial  consistories.  The  provincial  authonties 
can  re-examine  the  candidates,  if  they  think  that 
there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  what  is  specified  in 
the  certificate  granted  bv  the  committee  of  ex- 
amination, ana  can  declare  them  incompetent; 
and  they  can  require  the  local  authorities  to  pro- 
ceed to  another  examination,  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  character  of  any  of  the  can- 
didates. Young  women  who  are  candidates  for 
the  situation  of  school-mistress  are  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  same  kind  of  examination  oefore 
they  can  obtain  the  certificate  enabling  them  to 
take  charge  of  a  ffirla*  school. — The  provincial 
consistories  have  the  power  to  send  any  master 
of  a  primary  school  who  appears  to  be  in  ne^ 
of  further  instruction,  to  a  teachers*  seminary  for 
the  time  that  may  appear  requisite  to  give  him 
the  necessary  additional  instruction.  During  his 
absence,  his  place  is  supplied  by  a  student 
from  the  teachers'  seminary,  who  receives  a 
temporary  certificate.  The  expenses  of  the  mas- 
ters who  attend  for  a  second  time  the  teach- 
ers' seminaries  are  generally  defrayed  by  the 
educational  authorities.  The  school-masters  are 
encouraged  to  continue  their  education  by  the 
hope  of  preferment  to  better  situations,  or  to 
superior  schools ;  but  before  they  can  attain  this 
I)referment,  thev  must  pass  a  second  examina- 
tion, conducted  by  the  same  authorities  that  con- 
ducted the  former. — Teachers  who  show  them- 
selves entitled  to  promotion  to  the  position  of 
directors  of  teachers'  seminaries,  are  authorized 
to  travel,  both  in  Prussia  and  in  other  countries, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  knowledge  of 
the  oi^nization,  instruction,  and  discipline  of 
schools.  A  valuable  ordinance,  passed  in  1826. 
and  renewed  in  1846,  requires  every  director  of 
a  teachers*  seminary,  once  a  year,  to  visit  a 
certain  portion  of  the  schools  within  his  circuit. 
He  thus  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  listens  to  the  instruc- 
tion, takes  part  in  the  same,  and  gives  to  the 
teachers  such  hints  for  improvement  as  his  ob- 
servation may  suggest.  The  results  of  his  yearly 
visits,  he  presents,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  to 
the  school  authorities  of  the  province.  —  To 
render  the  efficacy  of  the  teachers'  seminaries 
more  complete,  it  is  provided  that,  at  the  end  of 
tlu'ee  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  young 
teachers  shall  return  to  pass  a  second  examina- 


tion.— Before  a  young  man  is  eli^^ible  for  exam- 
ination to  enter  a  teachers'  semmary,  he  must, 
forward  to  the  director  or  principal  (I)  a  oertifi- 
I  cate  signed  by  a  priest  or  minister,  oertifyinf 
that  his  character  and  past  life  have  been  moru. 
and  blameless,  (2)  a  certificate  from  a  physician 
attesting  his  freedom  from  chronic  oomplaints- 
and  the  soundness  of  his  health  and  constitutioD, 
(3j  a  certificate  of  his  having  been  vaccinated 
within  two  years,  (4)  a  certificate  of  his  baptism 
(if  a  Christian),  and  (5j  a  certificate,  signed  hj 
two  or  more  teftchers,  oi  his  previous  iudustrioos 
and  moral  habits  and  sufficient  abili^  for  the 
teacher  8  profession.  The  subjects  in  which  the 
candidates  are  examined  are  Biblical  hiatoiy,. 
the  history  of  Christianity,  Luther  s  catechism, 
writing,  r^ing,  arithmetic  (mental  and  written)* 
grammar,  geography,  German  history,  natural 
history,  the  first  principles  of  physics,  flinging^ 
and  Uie  violin.  When  the  examination  is  fin- 
ished, a  list  of  the  candidates  is  made  out  in  the 
order  of  their  standing ;  and  from  this,  as  man^ 
of  the  highest  are  elected  students  of  the  semi- 
nary as  will  fill  the  vacancies  of  that  year, 
occasioned  by  the  departure  of  those  who  nave 
left  to  take  chai^  of  village  schools.  The  oourae 
of  instruction  is  twofold, — intellectual  and  in- 
dustrial. The  intellectual  course  consists  in  a 
review  of,  and  a  continuation  in,  the  subjects 
above  mentioned,  to  which  are  added  botany, 
pedagogy,  drawing,  Latin  and  French,  and  very 
often  Knglish  also.  A  knowledge  of  these  lan- 
guages is  not  required  for  a  teacher  s  diploma; 
but,  without  a  tnoroueh  familiarity  with  the- 
other  subjects  of  study,  ne  cannot  be  licensed  to- 
teach.  The  industrial  training  consists  of  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  ordinary  household  work,— 
preparing  the  meals,  taking  care  of  the  sleeping 
apartments,  pruning  the  fruit-trees  and  cniltJb- 
vating,  in  the  lands  always  attached  to  the  semi- 
naries, the  vegetables  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
household.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the 
young  men  are  examined,  and  marked  1,  2,  or  3,. 
or  are  rejected.  Those  marked  1  are  entitled 
to  teach  as  principals ;  and  those  marked  2  or 
3  are  only  permitted  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
assistants. 

llie  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers'  semi- 
naries in  Europe,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  has  been  very  marked.  The  number  report- 
ed, in  1875,  in  the  different  European  countries, 
British  India,  and  the  British  Colonies,  was  aa 
follows : 

Denmark $ 

Netherlands 9- 

Luxembnrg, 1 

Belgium 31 

Spain n 

Pbrtngal S- 

Qreere I 

Roumani* B- 

Servi* 1 

Switzerland » 

British  Colonies 13 

British  India ....104 

Total rrrsj 


Anstria  proper 64 

Hungary S3 

Pmssia 101 

Other  German  states. . .  73 

France 86 

Italy 115 

Russia 46 

Finland 8 

Sweden 10 

Norway 7 

Engl.nd 41 

Hcotland 6 

Ireland 1 

Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States, — J 
chusetts  was  the  first  state  of  the  AraericaiL 
Union  to  introduce  the  system  of  teachers'  semi- 
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narieB,  or  nonnal  schools.  The  people  of  New 
Kngland  became  familiar  with  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem throuffh  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Brooks  who  had  obtained  his  knowledge  of  it 
from  Dr.  Julius,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  ac- 
cidentally formed  while  crossing  the  Atlantic 
Ocein.  Dt,  Julius  had  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Prussian  govemment  to  study  pris- 
on discipline ;  and  it  was  while  on  a  voyage  to 
Europe  that  he  explained  to  Mr.  Brooks  the 
method  of  training  teachers  for  the  country 
sdiools.  Mr.  Brooks  was  so  impressed  and  inter- 
ested that  he  resolved  to  investigate  for  himself 
the  Prussian  system  of  teachers'  seminaries.  lliiB 
he  did  with  great  care  and  attention  to  all  the 
details*  After  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  devoted  three  years  to  the  diffusion  of  his 
ideas  oonceruinK  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  institutions  ^r  the  education  and  training  of 
teachers.  He  enlisted  in  the  cause  a  considerable 
number  of  able  men,  among  whom  were  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster.  Finally, 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  prevailed 
upon  to  establish  a  state  board  of  education, 
with  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary,  and  to  make 
an  appropriation  to  institute  two  state  normal 
schools.  Mr.  Mann  became  the  ardent  advocate 
of  teachers*  seminaries,  institutes,  and  all  other 
means  of  educating  and  training  teachers  for  their 
work.  Early  in  the  present  century,  De  Witt 
Clinton  recommended  the  establishment  of  teach- 
ers' seminaries  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
Public  School  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York 
founded,  in  1834,  a  Saturday  Normal  School  for 
teachers ;  but  this  was  only  a  high  school  in 
which  were  taught  the  elementary  oranches  of 
an  English  education.  The  first  public  normal 
school  established  in  the  United  States  was  the 
one  opened  at  Lexington  (afterwards  removed 
to  Framingham,  Mass.),  July  3.,  1839,  under  the 
TOincipalship  of  Cyrus  Peirce  (q.  v.);  although  S. 
K.  HaU  (q.  v.)  had  opened  a  teacners'  seminary  of 
a  private  character  as  early  as  1823.  From  that 
time  till  18.50,  only  seven  schools  were  founded  : 
three  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  each  in  New 
York,  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  During  the  next 
decade,  from  1850  to  1860,  but  twelve  normal 
schools  were  established,  three  in  Ohio,  two  in 
Massachusetts,  two  in  Illinois,  and  one  each  in 
Connecticut,  Michigan,  Mi^ouri,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Between  1860  and  1870, 
fifty-two  schools  for  teachers  were  established  ; 
and,  from  1870  to  the  close  oC  187.5,  sixty-six 
normal  schools  were  founded.  Very  many  of 
these  schools  have  connected  with  them  model 
schools,  or  schools  of  practice,  sometimes  called 
training  scliools,  in  wnich  the  students  of  the 
nonnal  school  proper  are  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity, under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
experienced  teachers,  of  putting  in  practice, 
to  some  extent,  the  pedagogic  principles  and 
rules  which  they  have  acquired  theoretically,  so 
as  to  be  prepared  for  actual  work  on  emerging 
as  graduates  from  the  normal  school.  Such  schools 
constitute  a  part  of  the  means  of  professional 
training,  as  indispensable  to  the  teacher  as  the 


hospital  and  dinique  to  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced  physician.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  statistics  of  nonnal  schools  in  the  United 
States  for  1876. 


NAME 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut. . . 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinote. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Looisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacbosetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

►un 


4 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
8 
5 
3 
3 
3 
i 
4 
3 
7 
1 
3 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
9 
4 

12 
1 

12 
1 
2 
7 
3 
2 
6 
6 
3 
1 


367 
216 
390 
176 
240 
334 

1,379 

1,771 
230 
994 
140 
99 
548 
478 

1,266 
411 
782 
361 

1,871 
282 
166 
269 

4,168 
397 

3,248 
4 

4,017 
169 
475 

1,056 
482 
361 
734 

1.027 

164 

76 


18 

5 
10 

8 
19 

S 
66 
24 
17 
20 
13 

6 
19 
21 
70 
13 

2<. 
9 

72 
7 
» 

10 
168 

16 

83 


Missoi 

Nebraska 

NewHampsliire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 12       4,017     126 

Rhodelsland 1  169       19 

South  Carolina 2  475       14 

Tennessee 7       1,056       36 

Vermont 3  482       22 

VhTginia 2  361       23 

West  Virginia 6  734       36 

Wisconsin 6        1.027       63 

District  of  Columbia 3  164       10 

Utah  Territory 1_  76         1 

Total rm 

Teachers'  seminaries  have  exercised  the  most 
beneficial  influence  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  exist.  The  moral  effect  of  the  instruction 
of  trained  and  educated  teachers  on  the  rising 
generation  is  incalculable.  The  gain  in  time, 
the  better  and  simpler  methods  of  teaching,  the 
knowledge  of  the  cnildren's  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  nature,  the  good  order,  thorough  organiza- 
tion, and  general  spirit  of  harmony  and  humanity 
which  are  the  results  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  combine  to  con- 
stitute the  teachers'  seminary  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  economic  institutions  of  modem  civil- 
ization. The  teachers'  seminaries  of  Prussia 
have  filled  the  country  schools  of  that  nation 
with  school-masters  whose  education,  talents,  and 
attainments  have  caused  them,  in  the  words  of 
an  en%htened  English  traveler,  "to  be  respected 
by  the  whole  community."  Prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  seminaries,  these  country 
schools  were  taught  by  **ignorant  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, common  soldiers,  and  old  women."  To 
a  great  extent,  the  normal  schools  of  the  United 
States  have  exercised  a  similar  influence  in  fill- 
ing teachers'  positions  with  a  superior  class  of 
men  and  women.  Although  the  normal  schools 
of  the  United  States  cannot  yet  furnish  one- 
tenth  of  tiie  number  of  teacb^rs  required  for 
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the  common  schools,  Uiey  exercise  a  powerful, 
though  indirect,  influence  in  creating  a  demand  for 
better  teachers,  and  in  imparting  and  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  better  methods  of  instruction. 
Intelligent  statesmen  in  Europe  and  America 
have  used  their  best  efforts  to  establish  teachers' 
aeminaries,  wherever  the  state  has  undertaken  the 
education  of  the  masses  at  public  expense,  as  a 
measure  of  wisdom  and  economy.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
material  on  which  the  teacher  operates — the 
childish  mind  —  the  profession  of  teaching  dif- 
fers from  other  professions,  and  cannot  fall  under 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  requires  the 
special  interposition  of  private  corporations  or 
of  government  itself. 

I'he  following  table  shows  the  location  etc.  of 
the  normal  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Normal  Schools  in  the  TJnited  States. 

IN.  O.,  Normal  College;  N.  D.,   Normal  Department; 
N.  8.,  Normal  School;  T.  S.,  Training  School.] 


NAME 


Location 


Florence,  Ala.... 
Huntsville.  Ala., 


State  Normal  School... 
Bust  Normal  Institute. . . 

Lincoln  Normal  Univ 'Marion,  Ala. 

N.  D.,  Talladega  Ck>llege. .  Talladega.  Ala.. .. 
N.  D.,  Arkansas  Ind.  Univ.'  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Pine  Bluff  Normal  Inst. . .  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. . . 
State  Normal  School iSan  Josi,  Cal 


1 
2 
8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8  State  Normal  School 

9JN.  D.  of  Delaware  College 

10  Del.  State  Normal  Univ.. . 

11  N.  D.  of  AtlanU  Univ 

12  Haven  Normal  School. . . . 

13  EvanXuth .  Normal  School 
Southern  m.  Normal  Univ.  Carbondale, 
Chicago  Normal  School. . .  Chicago,  111. . . , 

N.  D.  of  Rock  River  Univ.  Dixon,  111 

Cook  Co.  Normal  School. .  Englewood,  111 
N.W.  German-English NJ3.,aalena,  111 


14 

IG 
16 
17 

18 
19 
^ 
21 
^ 

24 
35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
30 
Zl 
82 
33 
84 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
4S 
49 
50 
51 
C2 


Nevr  Britain,  Conn... . 

Newark,  Del 

Wilmington,  DeL 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Waynesboro,  Oa 

Addison,  111 

HI 


Normal,  m 

Peoria,  111 

Goshen,  Ind 

Kentland,  Ind.... 
La  Orange,  Ind. . . 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Valparaiso,  Ind. . . 


Orandview.  lows. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. . . 


State  Normal  University. . 
Peoria  Co.  Normal  School. 
Normal  and  Class.  School. 

N.W.  Normal  School 

La  Grange  Co.  Nor.  School 
Ind.  State  Normal  School. 
N.  Ind.  Normal  School  and 

Business  Institute .... 
E.  Iowa  Normal  School. . . 
Chair  of  Didactics,  Iowa 

State  University I 

Nor.  Inst.  (Whittler  CoU.} 
Kan.  State  Normal  School 
State  Normal  School. .... 
Leavenworth  St.  N.  S. . . . . 
N.  D.  of  Berea  College. . . . 
Kentucky  Normal  School. 
LouisvilleTrainingSchooI  Louisville,  Ky 

MindenUIghPublicSchool  Mlnden,  La 

N.  D.,  New  Orleans  Univ. .  iNew  Orleans,  La 
N.  D.,  Straight  University  New  Orleans,  La. 

Peabody  Normal  Sem Now  Orleans,  La. 

Eastern  State  N.  S Castine,  Me 


Salem.  Iowa 

Concordia,  Kan 

Emporia,  Kan 

Leavenworth,  Kan... 

Berea,  Ky 

Carlfsle,  Ky. 


1873 
1866 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1870 
1862 
1850 
1873 
1866 
1869 
1868 
1H47 
IH74 
1856 
1875 
1867 
1868 
1857 
1868 
1873 
1874 
;1876 
1870 
1873 

1874 
1872 

1868 
1874 
11864 
11870 
1866 
1873 
1871 
11873 


Farmlngtou,  Me. 
Pittefield,  Mo. 


State  Normal  School. . . 

N.  D.,  Main  Central  Inst 

N.  D.»  Oak  Grove  Seminary  I  Vassalboro,  Me 

Bait.  N.S.  for  Col.Tcachcrs  Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Boston,  Masa.. 

Boston.  Mass. 


M.  State  Normal  School 
St.  Catherine's  Nor.  Inst. 
Boston  Normal  School... 
Mass.  Normal  Art  School. 

State  Normal  School iBrldgewater,  Mass 

Framingham  State  N. 8.. .  jFramingham.  Mass.. . 

State  Normal  School Salem,  Mass 

Westfleld  State  N.  S j  Westfleld,  Mass 

State  Normal  School Worcester,  Mass 


£3  Michigan  SUte  N.  S jYpsilanU,  \Uch. 


1868 

11867 

imi 

'1H72 

1846 

1866 

'1866 

11875 

1852 

1873 

1840 

1839 

1854 

1839 

1774 

1862 


NAME 


Location 


-T9 

l-s 

IT  e 


54  State  N.  S.  at  Mankato. . . .  Mankato,  Minn 1868 

55  State  N.  8.  at  St.  Cloud. . .  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 1868 

66  First  SUte  Normal  School  Winona.  Minn 1861 

67  Mississippi  SUte  N.S iHoUy  Springs.  Miaa.. .  1S70 

68  Tougaloo  Un.  k  SUte  N.  S.  Tougaloo,  Misa .IttTl 

69'Normal  Institute iiolivar.  Mo 1868 

60S.  £.  Missouri  SUte  N.  S.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo...|lS7S 

61  N.  C.  Univ.  of  Missouri. .  Columbia,  Mo |186» 

62,Fruitiand  Normal  Inst...  Jackson.  Mo tl864 

63  N.  D..  Lincoln  Institute. .  Jefferson  aty.  Mo.. . .  180S 

64  N.  Missouri  SUte  N.  8.. . .  Kirksville,  Mo 1817 

65, Normal  School 'St.  Louis,  Mo 18S7 

66  SUte  N.  S.  District  No.  2.iWarrensburg.  Mo 1871 

67  Nebraska  SUte  N.S <  Pern.  Neb 18ST 


68,N.  H.  SUte  Normal  School  Flymonth,  N.  H. 

69  SUte  Normal  School jTrenton.  N.  J. 

70 


1870 
1861 

N.  y.  SUte  Normal  School  Albany,  N.  T 48*4 

18iT 
1871 
180 

isas 

1871 
18T0 
18fl 


71.SUte  Normal  School IBrockport,  N.T. 

72  SUte  Normal  School 'BufEslo.  N.  T.. , 

73  SUte  Normal  and  T.  8. . . .  jCortland,  N.  T , 

74  8UU  Normal  and  T.  8.. . .  Fredonia,  N.  Y 

76.SUte  Normal  and  T.  8 Geneaeo.  N.  T 

76  Female  Normal  College . . .  .New  York,  N.  Y.. . . , 

77  Oswego  SUte  Nor.  and  T.8.  Oswego,  N.  Y , 

78"  "  "  ~       " 


SUte  Normal  and  T.  8... .  Potadam,  N.  Y ;18tl 

79  Ray's  Normal  Institute..  KemersviUe.  N.  C....|1873 

80Ellendale  Teachers'  Inst.  LltUe  River.  N.C '18T2 

81  Shaw  University Raleigh,  N.  C IlStt 

82Tilstou  Normal  School. . . .IWilmlngton,  N.  C 11872 

83, Northwestern  Ohio  N.  S.. .Ada.  Ohio l«n 

84;Ohio.  N.  8.k  Business  Inst.i  Bloomingburgh.  Ohio 

85  Cincinnati  Normal  School  Cincinnati,  Ohio ilSiS 

86  Hopedale  Normal  School .  Hopedale,  Ohio 11863 

87  National  Normal  School. .  Lebanon,  Ohio 1855 


110 
111 
112 


isn 


18H 


1878 


88|  Western  Reserve  N.  8 MUan.  Ohio 1861 

891 N.  D.  Mt.  Union  CoUege. .  Mt.  Union.  Ohio 1846 

90  Orwell  Normal  Institute.  Orwell.  Ohio 1865 

9l'Southem  Ohio  N.  S PleasantviUe.  Ohio. . .  .1875 

92'  Republic  Normal  School . .  Republic,  Ohio |1874 

93,Ohio  Central  N.  S Worthington,  Ohio. .  .1871 

94iN.  S.  of  Wilberforce  Univ.  Xenia.  Ohio '1873 

96'n.  Course  in  Pacific  Univ.  Forest  Grove.  Oreg..  .ISn 

96  Allegheny  Normal  Inst. . .  I  Allegheny  City,  Pa 11874 

97  Bloorosburg  SUte  N.S...  iBloomsburg   Pa. ;18e 

98  Northwestern  SUte  N. 8.. 'Edenboro',  Pa 1861 

90'sute  Normal  School Indiana,  Pa 1875 

lOOlKeystone  SUte  N.S 'Kutztown.  Pa. 1866 

101  Central  N.  8.  Association.  Lock  Haven.  Pa 1870 

102  SUte  Normal  School Mansfield,  Pa ;i86S 

103'Southwestern  N.C Sagamore,  Pa '1M6 

104  SUte  Normal  School MiilersvUle.  Pa. ;l85t 

105  Snyder  Co.  Normal  Inst. .  Selin's  Grove,  Pa, 1872 

lOO'Cumb.  Valley  SUte  N.  S...  SUippensburgh,  Pa...  ISB 
107/ Westchester  SUte  N.  8... 'Westchester.  Pa. 18T1 

108  Rhode  IsUnd  N.S Providence.  R.  L . . . 

109  Avery  Normal  Institute. .  Charleston,  8.  0 

SUte  Normal  School Columbia,  a  C 

Nor.  or  T.  8.  for  Freedmen  Knoxville,  Tenn  . . . 
Freedmen's  Normal  Inst.  Maryville,  Tenn 

113  New  Providence  Institute  < 

I    (MaryvUle  College) BCaryville,  Tenn {Ifltt 

114  Le  Moyne  Normal  School.  Memphis,  Tenn. .1871 

115,N.  D.  of  Flak  University.  NashviUe,  Tenn 18iS 

ll6iN.  D.  Central  Tenn.  CoU..' Nash viBe,  Tenn. |l8i6 

117  SUte  Normal  University.  Nashville,  Tenn ,1875 

llSSUte  Normal  School ,Castleton,  Vt 1887 

119  Johnson  Normal  School.. 'Johnson,  Vt —  Jl867 

120  SUte  Normal  School Randolph*  Yt |ia6« 

121  HamptonNormalandAgri-,  I 

I    cultural  Institute Hampton,  Va tUTJ 

122iRichmoud  Normal  School  Richmond,  Va 16<7 

12.3  Fairraount  SUte  N.  S iFalrmount,  W.  Va ,1^8 

124  Glenville  State  N.  S Glenville.  W.  Va 1875 

125  Storer  Normal  School     . .  Harper's  Ferry.  W.Va,  1^8 

126  Marshall  Coll.  SUte  N.  8..  HunUngton.  W.  Va.. .  18Gi 

127  Shepherd  College Shepherdstown.W.Va.  1873 

128  West  Liberty  SUte  N.  S. . .  West  Liberty.  W.  Va  - 187» 

129  SUte  Normal  School Oshkosh.  Wis .;1871 

1301  Wisconsin  SUte  N.  8 Platteville.  Wis ildfS 

131  River  Falls  Normal  School  River  Falls,  Wis 'UTS 

132  Holy  Family  Teach.  Sem.  St.  Francis.  Wis 18» 

13.3,SUte  Normal  School Whitewater.  Wla JSM 

134  Kindergarten  N.  a Washington.  D.  C 

135  N.  D..  Howard  University  Washington,  D.  C 18i7 

136  Washington  Nor.  School..  Washington.  D.  C  ... 'iSSS 

137  St.George's  NormalSchool  8t.  George.  Utah lism 
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TBCHNIOAL    EDT7GATI0N  has  for  its 

object  the  improyement  of  the  various  arts  and 
trades  by  imparting  the  requisite  scientific 
knowled^  and  practical  skill  for  their  successful 
prosecution.  Two  great  classes  of  trades  to  which 
It  may  be  applied,  may  be  noticed:  (1)' work- 
ing trades  (including  chemical  trades,  as  dyeing, 
tanning,  etc.;  mechanical  trades,  as  watch-making, 
carpentry,  etc.;  artistic  trades,  as  of  the  decorator, 
jeweler,  en^ver,  etc.) ,  and  (2)  commercial  trades, 
as  of  the  iron-monger  and  retailer  of  glass,  ce- 
ramic wares,  etc.  l%e  higher  branches, — ^those  in 
which  the  value  of  the  product  consists  rather 
in  the  labor  and  skill  bestowed  than  in  the  ma- 
terial used,  and  those  involving  the  exercise  of 
taste,  have  been  naturally  found  to  exhibit  most 
improvement  under  a  proper  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and,  in  this  aspect,  may  be  said  to  need 
most  a  special  training.  The  International  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  in  1851 «  which  revealed  the 
superiority  of  the  Continental  nations  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  application  of  art  and  beauty 
to  manufactures,  gave  a  special  impulse  to  tech- 
nical education.  This  superiority  was  traced 
directly  to  the  facilities  for  special  instruction 
afforded  to  manufacturers,  artisans,  and  others, 
especially  in  France,  Oermany,  and  Switzerland, 
(the  need  of  which  has  been  increasingly  felt 
with  the  progress  of  modern  inventions),  the  ad- 
vance of  science,  and  the  decay,  in  England,  of  the 
system  of  apprenticeship.  A  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  principles,  in  addition  to  mere  manual 
dexterity  and  empirical  insight,  has  become 
more  than  ever  necessary.  Among  the  branches 
generally  requisite,  are  drawing,  geometry,  and 
chemistry.  Experience  has  proved  that,  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  efficient,  technical  educa- 
tion must  begin  in  the  primary  school,  and  be 
based  on  general  literary  culture.  In  continental 
Europe,  technical  schools  are  generally  supported 
hy  the  govermnent,  either  local  or  generaL  The 
means  of  instruction  include  lectures,  evening 
^hoola  and  Sunday-«chools,  museums,  etc.  In 
Great  Britain,  mechanics'  institutes  are  a  prom- 
inent feature.  These  generally  have  a  library,  a 
reading-room,  and  evening  classes  in  various 
branches.  In  Germany,  there  are,  among  inferior 
institutions,  handicraft  schools,  further-improve- 
ment schools,  etc.,  in  which,  sometimes,  the  com- 
mon-school branches  are  taught  to  apprentices 
and  journeymen,  and,  sometimes,  instruction  is 
given  in  geometry,  drawing,  and  other  special 
branches,  as  a  qualification  for  the  practice  of  the 
lower  trades.  The  higher  institutions  impart  tech- 
nical instruction  calculated  to  aid  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  higher  trades.  They  generally  presuppose 
such  a  training  as  is  given,  for  instance,  in  the 
higher  real  schools.  Some  are  connected  with  the 
real  schools  as  their  higher  classes;  some  are 
separate  institutions,  with  three  or  four  classes  or 
courses,  either  similar  to  gymnasia,  or  between 
these  and  the  universities ;  others  are,  in  form, 
technical  universities  on  the  plan  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  of  Paris.  The  branches  taught 
^are  mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry, 
Tiatural  history,  technology,  drawing,  modeling, 


etc.  There  are  many  special  schools  for  appren- 
tices on  the  Continent  (giving  instruction  to 
weavers,  watch-makers,  machinists,  etc.,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  locality),  in  which  labor  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  experienced  work- 
men occupies  a  large  part  of  tlie  time,  while  the 
rest  is  devoted  to  studies  immediately  bear- 
ing on  the  art  or  industry  taught.  In  West 
Flanders,  Belgium,  there  are  communal  schools 
for  apprentice  weavers,  in  which  primary  and 
religious  instruction  is  joined  with  manual  labor. 
In  Sie  power-loom  weaving  school  of  Mulhouse, 
Alsace, instructicm  is  given  of  agrade  to  prepare 
superintendents  of  factories.  The  most  import 
tant  agency  in  the  direction  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  is  found  in  the  numerous 
art  schools  that  have  sprung  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  which  are  those 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  These  have 
been  instrumental  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
industrial  drawing,  and  their  effects  have  been 
widely  felt.  The  establishment  of  a  central 
techmcal  imiversity  (with  subordinate  colleges, 
etc.,  in  re^ar  gradation]  has  been  advocated. 
In  the  Umted  States,  but  little  has  been  done  to- 
ward technical  education.  There  are  mechanics' 
associations  in  various  cities,  which  afford,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  means  for  the  general  or 
technical  improvement  of  the  working  cLsiS8e8,and 
numerous  business  colleges,  in  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  book-keeping  and  other  business  opera- 
tions is  imparted.  Industrial  training  is  given 
in  Girard  College.  Philadelphia.  The  Worcester 
County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  (see 
Science,  Schools  of)  may  be  classed  as  a  tech- 
nical school.  Industrial  art  is  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  Cooper  Union  (New  York),  in 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women, 
and  in  various  scientific  schools.  In  1870,  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  provided  by  law  that 
"  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and 
town  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free 
instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing 
to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in 
day-  or  evening-schools,  imder  the  direction  of 
the  school-committee."  Under  this  act,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made.  A  similar  law  was 
enacted  in  the  Ftate  of  New  York  in  1875. 
Among  European  institutions,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  in  Austria-Hun^anr,  the  Imperial 
Royid  Commercial  and  Nautical  Academy,  in 
Triest,  the  Commercial  High  School,  in  Vienna, 
the  commercial  academies  in  Prague,  Gratz,  and 
Buda-Pesth,  the  Imperial  Royal  Technical  In- 
stitute, in  CVacow,  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts 
and  the  School  for  Architects  and  Machinists,  in 
Vienna,  the  schools  for  artisans  in  Gratz,  Prague, 
Brtinn,  Bielitz,  Czemowitz,  and  Kaschau,  the 
Higher  Weaving  School,  in  Brunn,  and  numer- 
ous inferior  schools,  special  and  general,  for  arti- 
sans, etc.;  in  Germany,  the  hi^er  commercial 
institutions  in  Berlin,  Breslau,  Dantzic,  Coblentz, 
Frankfort,  Hanover,  Augsbir^,  Leipsic,  Dres- 
den, Chemnitz,  Gera,  Rostock,  Brunswick,  Ham- 
burg, and  LUbeck,  the  technical  schools  in  Fran- 
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kenberg  and  Mittweida,  the  30  royal  and  pro- 
vincial schools  of  trades  in  Prussia,  the  superior 
school  for  artisans  in  Chemnitz,  the  commercial 
and  industrial  art  schools  in  Munich  and  Nurem- 
berg, the  art-industry  school  in  Offenbach,  the 
H  art  and  architectural  schools  in  Prussia,  the 
14  architectural  schools    in   the  other  states, 
the  8  superior  weaving  schools,  the  royal  school 
of  pattern  drawing  m  Berlin,  the  school  of 
modeling  and  ornamental  and  pattern  drawing 
in  Dresden,  the  21  navigation  schools,  and  the 
numerous  inferior  schools   of   commerce    and 
trades;  in  France,  the  12  professional  schools 
{4cole8  prqfessionnelies)f  the  schools  of  arts  and 
trades  {icdes  des  arts  et  metiers)  at  Aix,  Angers, 
and  Chalons-6ur-Mame,the  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  industry,  and 
in  drawmg,  in  various  cities,  the  watch-making; 
schools  at  Cluses  and  Besangon,  the  school  of 
tobacco-manufacture  and  the  superior  conmier- 
cial  school  in  Paris,  numerous  inferior  commer- 
cial schools,  and  the  42   hydrographic  schools 
(for  the  instruction  of  seamen  for  the  mercantile 
marine) ;  in  Italy,  the  74  technical  or  trades  in- 
stitutes (istituti  tecnici,  istitiUi  indiistriali  e  pro- 
/essiouftli)  of  the  second  grade,  the  royal  superior 
commercial  school  of  Venice,  the  23  nautical  in- 
stitutes and  schools,  and  the  inferior  schools  of 
special  trades ;  in  the  Netherlands,  the  42  inter- 
mediate schools  for  the  working  classes,  the  30 
drawing  and  handicraft  schools,  the  school  of 
trade  and  industry  in  Amsterdam,  the  school 
for  architects  at  Boia-le-Duc,  and  the  9  naviga- 
tion schools ;  in  Belgium,  the  superior  commer- 
cial institute  in   Antwerp,    the    26  industrial 
schools  (including  the  provincial  school  of  trade, 
industry,  and  mining  at  Mons),  and  the  naviga- 
tion schools  in  Antwerp  and  Ostend ;  in  Switzer- 
land, the  technical  institute  in  Winterthur,  the 
watch-making  school  in  (Geneva,  and  the  com- 
mercial schools  in  various  places.     According  to 
the  regulation  of  March  21.,  1870,  the  Prussian 
schools  of  trades  thereafter  organized,  consist 
of  three   classes  (each   with  a  course  of  one 
year],  two  3ower  and  one  higher ;  the  last  is  the 
special  claas,  and  embraces  four  departments 
(one  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  higher 
technical  institutions,  one  of  architecture,  one 
for  mechanical  trades,  and  one  for   chemical 
trades).     The  complete  technical  institutes  in 
Italy  have  four  departments  (physico-mathemat- 
ical,  agricultural,  commercial,  and    book-keep- 
ing); a  few  have  a  fifth  department,  the  indus- 
trial. 'I'hose  at  Fabriano  and  Temi  are  schools 
of  mechanics  and  construction.   The  institute  at 
Girgenti  has  a  department  for  the  sulphur  in- 
dustry.— See  Walter  Smfth,  Art  Edwationj 
Scholastic  and  Indtistn'nl  (Boston,  1872);  Thom- 
as Twining,  Technical  Training  (London,  1874); 
and  Charles  B.  Stetson,  Technical  Education 
(Boston,  1876). 

TEMPER,  the  disposition  or  constitution  of 
the  mind,  in  relation  particularly  to  the  affec- 
tions and  the  passions.  Good  temper  implies  a 
serenity  of  mind*  and  a  natural  or  habitual 
cheerfulness,  which  is  not  easily  disturbed.    It 


is  oppoeed  to  peevishness  and  suUenneaB,  'iducfa 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  certain  minds.  As 
^ood  temper  predisposes  to  docility,  so  ill-temper 
IS  directly  antagonistic  to  it ;  hence,  the  educator 
must  cultivate  the  former  in  tiie  mind  of  hia 
pupil,  and  strive  to  eradicate  the  latter.  In 
dealing  with  this  fault,  the  utmost  patience  is. 
requisite ;  since  any  exhibition  of  ill  temper  on 
the  part  of  the  educator  ¥rill,  from  the  force  of 
example,  as  well  as  from  the  additional  initatioD 
caused  by  it,  a^i^vate  the  difficulty,  and  foster 
the  natural  failing  in  the  pupil  s  mind  into  a 
confirmed  vice.  Allowance  must  always  be 
made  for  the  natural  peculiarities  of  children ; 
since  these  cannot  be  immediately  or  fordbly  re- 
pressed, but  must,  by  careful  training,  be  broup;fat 
under  self-control,  which  is  one  of  the  eariiest 
lessons  to  be  taught,  but  one  of  the  last  objects 
attained  in  education.  Discouragement  may 
sometimes  take  the  form  of  ill  temper ;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  the  teacher  must  make  concessions, 
and  give  special  attention  to  remove  the  feeling 
and  restore  confidence.  A  violent,  irasdUe,  or 
stubborn  temper  in  the  pupil  is  to  be  met  with 
calmness  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher; 
and  very  often  the  marked  contrast  between  his 
manner  and  that  of  the  pupil  will  serve  to  recall 
the  latter  to  himself,  and  excite  in  his  mind  a 
feeling  of  shame  at  his  haste  or  violence.  Nothing 
will  tend  so  strongly  as  this  to  cure  the  vice, 
since  it  really  leads  the  child  to  punish  himself 
for  his  fault.  Ill  temper  that  takes  the  form  of 
obstinacy,  is  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  ;  and 
it  is  this  that  Locke  reserves  as  the  special  and 
only  case  for  the  use  of  the  rod.  A  resort  to 
this  should  not,  however,  be  hastily  made,  and 
will  scarcely  ever  be  needed,  if  the  circumstances 
admit  of  persistent  discipline  of  another  kind  by 
the  educator.  In  school,  unfortunately,  tins  is 
not  always  the  case,  the  teacher  being  obl%ed 
promptly  to  choose  between  the  immetuate  coo- 
quest  of  his  stubborn  pupil,  or  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  his  school.     (See  Corporal  PcNisuMEirE.) 

TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  southern  states 
of  the  American  Tnion,  admitted  in  1796.  Its 
area,  according  to  the  federal  census,  is  45,600 
square  miles;  and  its  population,  in  1870,  was 
1,258,520,  of  whom  936,119  were  wMtes,  322,331, 
colored  persons,  and  70,  Indians. 

Educational  History. — The  first  incorporated 
seminary  of  learning  in  the  valley  of  tiie  Missis- 
sippi was  founded  at  Nashville,  in  1785.  In  1806, 
this  was  raised  to  the  rank  and  title  of  Cumber- 
land College,  and,  in  1826.  became  the  University 
of  Nashville.  In  1794,  Blount  CoUege,  at  Knox- 
ville,  was  incorporated ;  and,  immediately  after- 
ward, Greene  College.  In  1795,  Washington 
College  was  founded.  In  1806,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress provided  that  the  state  should  appropriate 
100,000  acres  for  the  use  of  two  colleges  to  be 
established,  one  in  east,  and  one  in  west  Tennes- 
see ;  100,000  acres  for  academies,  and  640  acres 
in  each  tract  6  miles  square,  when  existing  claims 
would  permit  it,  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  first 
attempt  to  create  a  school  fund  was  made  in  1823, 
when  the  vacant  lands  north  and  east  of  the 
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ooDgreesional  reseiradon  line  were  sold,  and  the 
money  was  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  to 
*^main  and  constitute  a  perpetual  and  exdusiye 
fund  for  the  establishment  and  promotion  of 
<X)mmon  schools  in  each  and  every  county  in  the 
state."  The  taxes  on  these  lands  were,  also,  to 
form  a  part  of  this  perpetual  fund.  Considerable 
additions  were  made  to  the  school  fund  by  the 
act  of  1827.  In  1835,  the  revised  constitution 
declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  preserve 
the  school  fund  inviolate,  and  to  '*cherisn  litera- 
ture and  science;  knowledge,  learning,  and  virtue 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  republican 
institutions."  By  the  acts  of  1837  and  1838, 
and  those  of  subsequent  years,  the  school  fund 
was  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee;  and  918,000  of  the  dividends  was 
annually  set  apart  for  the  use  of  academies,  and 
$100,000  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
the  faith  of  the  state  being  pledged  for  such  an- 
nual appropriations.  An  act,  pc^sed  in  1844  and 
amended  in  1846,  directed  that  certain  school 
lands  in  the  state  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  Tennessee.  The  principal 
was  to  be  invested  by  the  bank  in  the  bonds  of 
the  state,  if  obtainable  at  par  value  or  less, 
the  interest  paid  by  the  bank  or  realized  upon 
the  investment,  to  be  annually  paid  over  to  the 
districts  or  townships  to  which  the  lands  belonged, 
according  to  the  amount  of  deposits  beloneiug  to 
each.  In  1858,  the  amount  of  the  school  fund 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee,  was  limited  to  $1,500,000 ;  while  the 
fund  was  increased  by  the  sale  of  lands  for  taxes, 
escheated  lands,  etc.  The  annual  distribution, 
however,  of  the  interest  of  this  fund,  which 
amounted  to  about  $90,000,  was  not  productive 
of  much  good,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
school  ^f^m,  with  competent  officers  to  super- 
intend It.  In  1863,  according  to  the  last  state- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  this  fund  con- 
sisted of  $663,752.65  in  gold  and  silver.  This, 
amount,  "put  up  in  kegs  and  boxes,  and  sealed", 
was  removed  from  the  state  during  that  year, 
and  nearly  all  of  it  was  deposited  in  the  different 
banks  of  Au^sta,  Ga. ;  and  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  to  investigate  the  re- 
moval of  the  fund,  reported  that  $50,000  of  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  lost.  It  was  further 
shown  that,  by  the  failure  of  the  Tennessee 
National  Bank,  $200,000  of  the  $612,250  in  U. 
S.  7-30  bonds,  deposited  as  a  part  of  the  school 
fund,  in  1866,  was  also  lost— -The  first  attempt 
toward  a  well-considered  public-school  system 
was  made  in  1867 ;  but,  owing  to  the  disturbed 
political  condition  of  the  state,  it  did  not  prove 
acceptable  to  the  people.  Under  the  law  of  1867, 
four  kinds  of  school  officers  were  created, — 
school-fund  commissioners,  a  state  superintend- 
ent, county  superintendents,  and  district  directors. 
Teachers  were  examined  and  paid  by  the  county 
superintendent,  on  the  order  of  the  district  derk. 
Separate  free  schools  were  maintained  for  white 
and  colored  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20 
years,  the  money  for  their  maintenance  (consist- 
ing of  a  yearly  tax  and  the  interest  of  the  per- 


manent fund)  being  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  to 
the  county  superintendents.  Whatever  additional 
money  was  needed  was  to  be  raised  by  district 
taxes,  or  in  any  way  which  did  not  interfere 
with  free  tuition,  prevention  of  which  constituted 
a  bar  to  the  state  appropriation.  Many  obstacles 
existed  to  the  carrymg  out  of  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  chief  among  which  were  the  want  of  a 
school  census,  the  lack  of  reports  of  previous 
systems,  the  poverty  of  the  people,  the  almost 
utter  want  of  trained  teachers,  and  the  great 
destruction  of  school  property  caused  by  the  war. 
The  legislature,  accordingly,  in  1869 — 70,  re- 
pealed the  act  of  1867  ;  and  the  state  returned 
to  the  "county  system",  by  which  each  ooun^ 
was  empowered  to  establish  and  maintain  schools 
or  not,  according  to  its  pleasure.  The  school 
fund,  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  interest,  amount- 
ed to  $1387,154.36,  of  which  $387,154.36  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  school  lands.  By  an 
act  subsequent  to  that  passed  by  the  l^rislature 
of  1869—70,  the  state  treasurer  was  made  state 
superintendent,  ex  officio;  but  as  no  special  duties 
were  assigned  to  him,  and  as  he  had  no  authority, 
the  office  was  of  little  practical  value.  Aided, 
however,  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund, 
he  engaged  an  assistant,  who,  in  1872,  endeav- 
ored to  awaken  public  interest  on  the  subject  of 
education.  His  report  showed  that,  while  in  some 
counties  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the 
schools,  not  one-fifth  of  the  educable  children  of 
the  state  had  any  facilities  for  acquiring  even  an 
elementary  education.  Inl873,itwasdir^;tedthat 
the  school  fund,  amounting  to  $2,512,500,  with 
the  unpaid  interest  thereon  to  January  1.,  1873, 
the  whole  estimated  to  amount  to  $3,269,606, 
should  be  funded  into  one  bond,  bearing  6  per 
cent  interest  payable  semi-annually  by  the  state 
treasurer.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  school  law 
was  passed,  which  has  continued  in  force  to  the 
present  time. — The  state  suj^erintendents  have 
been,  William  Morrow,  until  1873;  John  M. 
Fleming,  from  1873  to  1875 ;  and  Leon  Trous- 
dale, now  in  office,  appointed  in  1875. 

School  System. — By  an  act  of  the  legislature 
approved  March  23.,  1875,  the  governor  is 
directed  "to  appoint  a  state  board  ^  education 
to  consist  of  SIX  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  for  six  years,  two  for  four  years,  and 
two  for  two  years ;  and  after  the  expiration  of 
their  first  terms  of  office,  their  successors  shall 
be  appointed  for  six  years.  The  governor  of  the 
state  shall  be,  ex  qfflcioy  a  member,  and  president 
of  said  board."  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tne  board 
to  make  a  report  to  the  assembly  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  scnools.  The  principal  school  officer 
is  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two  years. 
He  is  required  to  discharge  all  the  duties  usuaUy 
devolving  upon  that  officer,  and  to  make  an- 
nually "a  detailed  report  of  his  official  proceed- 
ings." The  county  courts  elect  biennially  county 
superintendents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the 
schools  in  their  respective  counties,  keep  the 
school  records,  and  see  that  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  state  superintendent  are  duly  enforced. 
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The  salary  of  the  county  saperintendent  ib  fixed 
by  the  county  court,  and,  therefore,  varies  con- 
siderably, sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
amount  to  a  virtual  annulment  of  the  office. 
This  undue  power  of  the  county  court,  in  this 
and  in  other  respects,  enables  it  to  thwart  the 
general  school  law.  District  directors,  three  in 
number,  are  elected  for  three  years,  in  each  dis- 
trict. They  employ  teachers,  exercise  a  detailed 
supervision  over  the  schools,  and  disburse  the 
school  moneys  apportioned  to  their  districts.  The 
total  annual  income  of  the  permanent  school 
fund  is  about  $600,000.  To  this  is  added  a  poU 
tax  of  $L,  and  a  tax  of  one  mill  upon  every 
dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  state.  When- 
ever the  money  derived  from  the  school  fund 
and  state  tax  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  a  public 
school  for  five  months  in  the  year,  in  any  school- 
district,  the  county  court  is  required  to  levy  an 
additional  tax  for  the  purpose,  or  may  submit 
the  proposition  to  do  so  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
He  nu^  also  levy  a  tax  to  prolong  the  schools 
beyond  the  five  months;  but  this  must  not  exceed 
the  entire  state  tax.  The  schools  are  free  to  all 
I>eT8on8  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years,  re- 
sidincf  within  the  school-district,  the  only  distinc- 
tion between  the  races  being  that  ''white  and 
colored  persons  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same 
school,  but  in  separate  schools,  under  the  same 
general  regulations  as  to  management,  usefulness, 
and  efficiency."  (blored  children  are  counted 
alike  with  the  white  children  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  school  money ;  and  adult  colored 
persons  are  eligible  as  teachers,  school  directors, 
and  county  or  state  superintendents.  The  school 
course  comprises  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  elementary 
geology  of  Tennessee,  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  vocal  music,  the  last  being  optional. 
A  feature  peculiar  to  the  school  system  of  this 
state  is  that  of  consolidated  schools,  or  schools  in 
which  the  branches  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
common  schools  are  taught  free  of  expense,  in 
connection  with  other  and  higher  branches,  for 
which  a  tuition  fee  is  charged,  l^is  method  has 
tended  to  popularize  the  common  schools  by 
keeping  them  before  that  class  of  the  people  who 
ordinarily  would  send  their  children  to  distant 
localities  for  more  advanced  instruction.  Of 
such  schools,  174  were  in  operation  in  1875. 

Ekincritional  Condition.  —  ITie  number  of 
schools  in  the  state,  in  1875,  was  3,942,  of  which 
3,127  were  for  white  children,  770,  for  colored 
children,  and  45,  unclassified.  The  school  revenue 
was  as  follows: 

Prom  the  state $212,840.57 

"     counties 360,369.87 

"      other  sources 167,106.19 

Total $740,316.63 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  tpacbers'  salaries $582,918.11 

Building   aud  repairing 

school-houses 44,406.44 

Salaries  of  county  super- 
intendents   16,384.64 

Other  expenses. 59,649.79 

Total $703,868.98 


The  principal  items  of  school  sta&sHcs  lor  the 
same  year  are  the  f dlowing : 

Number  of  children  between  6  and  18  veani  42^612 
Number  of  pnpils  enrolled  in  public  schools  199,0>8 
Average  attendance 136^80S 

Nnmber  of  teachers  white,  male 2,561 

"  "  "      female 823 

"  "         colored,  male 664 

"  "  "     female 117 

"  "         unclaasifled 45 

Total 77.  4,21$ 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $SOM 

Normal  Instruction. — By  the  law  of  March^ 
1875,  the  state  board  of  education  is  required  to 
establish  a  normal  school  or  scliools ;  no  pupQ 
must  be  admitted  therein  who  is  under  16  or 
over  30  years  of  age,  and  who  has  not  passed 
such  examination  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
board  of  education.  City  superint^idents,  or 
county  superintendents,  on  consultation  with  the 
directors  of  the  school-districts  of  their  respective 
counties,  may  recommend  certain  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  for  admission  to  the  normal 
schools ;  and  the  pupils  so  recommoided,  on 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  have  prece- 
dence over  all  other  applicants.  Separate  normal 
schools  for  white  and  colored  students  are  author^ 
ized  by  the  law.  The  Normal  University,  estab- 
lished under  this  law,  was  opened  Dec  !•»  1875. 
at  Nashville.  The  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Nashville  gave  the  use  of  their  collc^  buildings, 
grounds,  etc.  for  two  years,  and  also  the  income 
of  their  permanent  fimd,  and  that  of  the  Mont- 

f^mery  Bell  Academy,  amounting  in  all  to 
6,000  per  annum,  on  condition  that  the  academy 
should  be  made  a  model  and  training  school  to 
the  proposed  imiversity.  To  this  was  added  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $6,000,  for  two  yea»,  by 
the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund.  Normal  instruc- 
tion Tot  colored  students  is  afforded  in  the  Nash- 
ville Normal  and  ITieological  Institute,  the 
Freedmen  8  Normal  Institute,  at  Maiyville,  Fisk 
University,  the  Central  Tennessee  College,  at 
NashviUe,  and  the  normal  and  training  school, 
at  Knoxville.  A  normal  school  for  the  training 
of  colored  teachers  has  recently  been  established 
at  Jonesboro,  the  building  previously  occupied 
bv  the  Holston  Male  Institute  having  been  pur- 
chased for  its  accommodation.  There  are,  be- 
sides, normal  classes  in  many  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  state. — Though  no 
provision  is  made  bylaw  for  the  support  of  teack- 
ers'  institutes^  they  have  been  oxganized  in  sev- 
eral counties.  I'here  is  also  a  state  teachers'  as- 
sociation which  holds  annual  meetinfis,and  which 
has  already  exerted  an  important  itSaence  upon 
the  progress  of  popular  education  in  the  state. 

Secondary  Instruction, — There  are  many  high 
schools  and  academies  in  the  state,  chiefly  in  the 
cities  and  larger  towns;  NashviUe,  Memphis. 
Shelbyville,  Chattanooga,  Gallatin,  and  Mui^ 
freesboro,each  containing  such  schools  or  depart- 
ments. There  are  many  other  secondary  schools 
in  the  state,  chiefly  private  schools  or  prepara- 
tory departments  of  colleges.  There  are,  also, 
several  business  colleges. 
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Superior  Instruction. — Tbe  chief  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  state  are  enumerated  in  the 
foUowing  table  : 


NAME 


Beach  Grore  College. . . 

Bethel  OoUege 

Central  Teimeae3e  Coll. 
Chriatlan  Brothers'CoU. 
Cumberland  UnlTersity 
East  Tennessee  Univ.. .. 
East  Tenn.  Wesd.  Univ.. 

Fisk  University 

Oreeueville  and  Tuscu- 

him  College 

HiwHssee  College 

King  College 

Manchester  College 

Maryville  College 

Mosheim  M.  and  F.  Inst. 

aw.  Baptist  Univ 

8.  W.  Presb.  Univ 

Stewart  College 

University  of  Nashville. 
University  of  the  South 
Yanderbilt  University.. 


Location 


Beach  Grove 

McKenzie 

Nashville 

Memphis 

Lebanon 

Knoxville 

Athena 

Nashville 

Greenevllle 

Sweetwater 

Bristol 

Manchester 

Marvville 

Mosheim 

Jackson 

Glarksville 

Clarksville 

Nashville 

Sewanee 

Nashville 


Denomi- 
nation 


Non-sect. 
Cumb.  Pres. 
Meth.  £pls. 
R.  C. 

Cumb.  Pres. 
Non-sect. 
Meth.  Epis. 
Non-sect. 


1868  .Indep. 
1850    M.E.,  South 
1868    Presb. 
1866    Nonaect. 
1842    Presb. 
1870  iLuth. 

1874  'BaptUt 

1875  Presb. 
1856    Presb. 
1786    Non  sect. 
1858    Prot.  Epis. 
1873  ,M.  £.  South 


Thfere  are  several  institutions  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  the  state  ;  of  which,  17 
reported,  in  1875,  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, 119  instructors,  and  1,467  students,  916 
of  whom  were  pursuing  collegiate  studies. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction. — ^The 
Tennessee  Agricultural  College  was  established, 
in  1869,  as  a  part  of  the  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity (q.  V.J.  The  average  attendance  is  300. 
The  Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute 
w&s  opened  by  the  American  &ptist  Home 
Mission  Society  in  1 866.  It  is  specially  intended 
for  colored  pupils  of  both  sexes.  Theological  in- 
struction is  alfiK)  given  in  Vanderbilt  Umversity, 
at  the  Central  Tennessee  College,  at  Cumberland 
University,  at  Fisk  University,  and  at  Nashville 
Institute.  A  law  school  is  maintained  in  Vander- 
bilt University,  and  at  the  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity ;  and  a  medical  and  surgical  school,  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Nashville  and 
Vanderbilt  University. 

Special  Instruction. — ^The  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind  was  established  at  Nashville  in 

1843,  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  ^1,500  for 
2  years.  This  was  increased  by  private  contri- 
butions; and,  in  1846,  a  law  was  passed  making 
two  annual  appropriations  of  $2,o00.  In  1848, 
the  sum  of  $5,000  was  directed  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  state  treasury  for  two  years.  The  civil  war 
not  only  put  a  stop  to  further  progress,  but  al- 
most obliterated  the  school  by  entirely  destroying 
the  school  building.  In  1866,  however,  it  was 
re-established  by  the  general  assembly;  and,  by 
liberal  appropnations  since  then,  it  has  been 
placed  among  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  country.  It  has  a  library  of  1,000  volumes. 
The  Tennessee  School  for  fiie  Deaf  and  Dumb 
is  located  at  Knoxville.    It  was  established  in 

1844,  and  was  maintained,  for  a  long  time,  chiefly 
by  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  now  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  state  appropriation  of  $5,000, 
and  an  additional  allowance  lor  each  indigent 
pupil  admitted.  It  can  accommodate  150  pupils. 


I  TEXAS,  one  of  the  southern  states  of  the 
American  Union,  originally  a  part  of  Mexico^ 
but  acknowledged  as  an  independent  republic  in 
1836.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1845. 
Its  area  is  274,356  sq.  m. ;  and  its  population, 
in  1870,  was  818^99,  of  whom  253^75  were 
colored  persons. 

Educational  History. — Six  years  before  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  measures 
were  taken  to  establish  schools  by  setting 
apart  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  in  each 
county  for  school  purposes.  The  first  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  directed  the  l^islature  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  created 
for  their  maintenance  a  permanent  fund  by  con- 
firming all  previous  grants  of  land  and  funds. 
In  1858,  this  fund  was  further  increased  by  the 
sale  of  public  lands;  but  the  act  authorizing 
this  sale  was  subsequently  repealed.  The  con- 
vention of  1866  made  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment or  election  of  a  board  of  education  and  & 
superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  and  the 
new  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted  in  1869, 
directed  that  the  legislature  should  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  public 
schools,  ''for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  18  years."  It  also  provided  that  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  should  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate 
for  one  term  of  four  years,  and  afterwards  should 
be  elected  by  the  people.  Under  this  law,  a 
nomination  was  made  by  the  governor,  but  was 
not  agreed  to  by  the  senate.  The  school  bill, 
also,  was  rejected  by  the  same  body.  Under 
the  school  law  of  August  13.,  1870,  each  orcan- 
ized  county  became  a  school-district,  and  the  5 
justices  of  the  peace  composing  the  county  court, 
were  constituted,  ex  officio,  a  board  of  school 
directors.  They  were  required  to  appoint  a 
board  of  school  trustees  and  a  board  of  exam- 
iners, in  each  county,  to  divide  the  county  into 
as  many  sub-districts  as  might  be  neceFsary, 
to  locate  school-houses,  and  to  levy  a  tax  not  ex- 
ceeding one  per  cent  on  all  taxable  property,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  school-houses.  The  in- 
action of  the  county  courts,  however,  led  to  the 
enactment  of  a  new  law,  April  24.,  1871,  by 
which  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  was  charged 
with  the  appointment  of  35  supervisors  of  edu- 
cation, each  of  whom  was  intrusted  with  the 
control  of  a  district  composed  of  several  coun- 
ties. Each  supervisor  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  board  of  school  directors  for  each  county  in 
his  district,  the  duties  of  such  boards  being  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  board  of  education.  The 
duty  of  subdividing  the  counties  into  school- 
districts  was  vested  m  the  supervisor.  This  law 
remained  in  force  till  1873,  when  a  new  law  was 
substituted  which  contained  so  many  uncon- 
stitutional features  that  it  failed  to  receive  the 
governor's  approval.  In  1874,  the  law  was 
again  changea,  but  the  result  was  still  unsatis- 
factory ;  and,  August  19.,  1876,  an  entirely  new 
law  was  passed,  which  remains  in  force  at  the 
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present  time.  The  first  state  superintendent 
waa  J.  C.  De  Greas,  appointed  in  April,  1871 ; 
his  successor  was  0.  IN .  HoUingswortti,  who  was 
appointed  in  January,  1874,  for  4  years. 

School  System, — The  state  board  of  ediwrttioji 
consists  of  the  eovemor,  comptroUer,  and  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  governor  is,  ea?  cMcio^  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  its  only  other  officer  being  a 
secretary  who  is  appointed  by  the  board, ''  if,  in 
their  judgment,  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state  require"  it,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,500. 
Upon  this  board  devolve  all  the  duties  usually 
performed  by  such  bodies,  as  well  as  those  dis- 
charoed  in  other  states  by  state  superintendents. 
In  Si  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools,  this 
board  deals  directly  with  the  teachers  and  local 
school  officers,  except  in  the  disbursing  of  the 
school  moneys,  which  is  done  through  the  county 
treasurers.  Within  the  several  counties  of  the 
state,  school  communities  are  permitted  to  be 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  the  public-school  fund.  These 
communities  consist  of  any  number  of  parents 
and  guardians  of  children  to  be  educated.  They 
ore  required  to  make  out  and  sign,  in  person,  a 
list  containing  the  names  and  ages  of  cmldren  to 
be  instructed,  and  to  send  it  wiSi  an  application 
to  the  county  judffe.  This  officer,  on  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  list  is  correct  and  the  applica- 
tion made  in  good  faith,  must  sanction  "  the 
establishing  of  said  school  community,  and  des- 
ignate it  by  its  name  and  number."  Any  in- 
corporated city  or  town,  however,  may  have  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  public  schools  within 
its  limits,  provided  it  is  so  determined  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  property  tax-payers,  in 
which  case  the  council  or  boara  of  aldermen  is 
invested  with  exclusive  power  to  maintain,  reg- 
idate,  control,  and  ^vern  all  the  public  fr^ 
schools  established  within  the  limits  of  said  citv 
or  town.  Three  trustees  are  appointed  in  each 
school  community  by  the  county  judge,  whose 
duties  are  to  employ  teachers,  and  look  after 
the  general  interests  and  management  of  the 
schools  under  their  charge.  County  boards  of 
examiners  are  also  appointed  by  the  county 
judge  annually.  They  consist  of  "three  well- 
educated  citizens  of  the  county,"  who  are  re- 
quired to  examine  applicants  for  the  position  of 
teacher,  the  certificate  resulting  from  such  exam- 
ination being  given  by  the  county  judge  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  board  of  examiners.  The 
available  school  fund  is  declared  to  consist  of 
one-fourth  of  the  "occupation  and  ad  valorem 
taxes"  aaseflsed  since  March  30.,  1870 ;  one-fourth 
of  all  the  "  ad  valorem  and  occupation  taxes" 
that  may  hereafter  be  collected,  each  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  collection ;  all  poll  taxes  due  since 
March  30.,  1870,  or  collectable  thereafter ;  the 
interest  arising  on  any  bonds  and  funds,  and  all 
the  interest  derivable  from  the  sale  of  lands,  pre- 
viously set  apart  as  a  permanent  school  fund, 
and  ail  conveyances,  devises,  and  bequests  of 
property,  made  by  any  one  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schools.  Separate  schools  are  provided  by 
law  for  white  and  colored  children,  the  avulable 


school  fund  being  divided  between  them  oro 
raia.  Sectarianism  is  strictly  prohibited.  The 
selection  of  text-books  is  left  with  the  teachen, 
*"  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  oommunitr 
trustees,  and  having  due  regard  to  the  oonvem- 
ence  of  the  parents  m  respect  to  books  already 
purchased."  The  daily  scnool  session  is  7  boon, 
out  may  be  extended  by  agreement  betweoi  die 
teacher  and  trustees.  The  school  year  is  Ux  the 
same  reason  indefinite.  All  children  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  public  schools. 

JSducaiional  Condition.  —  During  the  year 
1875,  public  schools  were  maintained  in  139 
counties ;  but  reports  were  received  from  only 
97.  In  the  latter,  there  were  2,924  schools,  and 
the  nimiber  of  school-houses  built  during  the 
year  was  158.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, the  sparseness  of  the  population,  the  in- 
difference to  the  public  schools  m  some  parts  of 
the  state,  and  the  want  of  reports  from  schocd 
officers,  the  items  of  school  revenue  for  the  year 
1875  are  not  accurately  reported.  Two  items  only 
are  raven  by  the  state  superintendent  to  aid  in 
making  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  the 
receipts  should  be : 

Amoant  levied  by  boards  of  school  directors. $244,879 
Additional  amount  necessary  to  be  levied  to 
meet  outstanding  liabilities  due  teachers 
for  tiie  year $50,596 

The  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  has  ako  dis- 
tributed to  six  public  schools  the  sum  of  $2,250. 
The  expenses  incurred  were  as  follows : 

For  teachers'  salaries $6S0,3S4 

"    sites,  and  building,  repairing,  and  fbmiah- 

ing  Bchool-honses 69,3S8 

For  other  expenses. 36,544 

Total .$726,336 

The  other  principal  items  of  school  staHatki 

for  1875,  are  as  follows : 

Estimated  enrollment  of  school  children  (6  to 

18  years) 184,70$ 

"         average  attendance 13o,n4 

«        number  of  schools. ZJ8SA 

"  "       "teachers 4,030 

Actual  enrollment  in  97  counties 124^567 

Average  attendance     "       "       84,415 

Number  of  teachers     "       *•       S4$$ 

Number  of  schools       "        " S,9S4 

Average  teachers'  salary  per  month $S$ 

Normal  Instruction, — No  system  for  the 
training  of  teacheis  has  yet  been  devised  by  the 
state,  llie  only  institution  which  furnishes  nor- 
mal instruction  is  Wiley  University,  at  Marshall, 
which  has  a  department  for  the  training  of  col- 
ored teachers.  A  state  teachers'  institute  was 
organized  in  1872,  at  the  dose  of  the  educatiosial 
convention  held  that  year  at  Austin.  This  led 
to  the  oi^nization  of  25  county  institates  the 
same  year.  Since  that  time,  institutes  have  been 
held  occasionally. 

Secondary  Instruction. — In  1875,  twelve  acad- 
emies and  seminaries  were  known  to  exist  in  the 
state,  funiishing  employment  to  29  instructon, 
and  instruction  to  1,166  pupils.  Preparatoiy 
schools  existinff  independently  of,  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  the  cdleges  of  the  state,  reported,duriiig 
the  same  year,  an  attendance  of  1,350  studenta 
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Superior  Instruction. — The  principal  colleges 
•and  universitieB  of  the  state  are  enumerated  in 
the  following  table : 


NAME 


Aostin  Ck)llege 

Baylor  University. . . . 
Henderson  Ck>llege. . . 

MarTin  College 

St.  Joseph's  College.. 

•  Sslado  College 

•  Southwestern  Univ... 
Trinity  University  . . . 

Univ.  of  St.  Mary 

Waco  University 

Wiley  University 


Location 


Hnntsville 

Independence 

Henderson 

Waxahachie 

Brownsville 

Salado 

Georgetown 

Tehnacana 

Galveston 

Waco 

Marshall 


Religtoiui 

denotnt- 

nation 


Presb. 

Baptist 

Nou-sect. 

Meth. 

R.  C. 

Non-sect. 

M.  £.  S. 

Cnmb.  Pr. 

B.C. 

Baptist 

M.  Epis. 


In  1875,  there  were  nine  institutions  in  the 
state  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women, 
three  of  which  conferred  degrees.  Among  the 
principal  institutions  of  this  kind,  are  the  An- 
drew Female  College  of  Huntsville,  the  Bryan 
Female  Seminary  of  Bryan,  the  Chapel  Hill 
Female  College,  the  Lamar  Female  Semmary  of 
Paris,  the  G^veston  Female  Hi^h  School,  and 
the  Austin  Collegiate  Female  Institute,  the  Bay- 
lor Female  College  of  Independence,  the  Waco 
Female  College,  and  the  Nazareth  Convent  of 
Victoria. 

Scientific  and  Prifessioncd  Instruction. — The 
only  institution  for  instruction  of  this  kind, 
aside  from  that  furnished  by  special  depart- 
ments in  the  colleges  and  universities,  is  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collep;e  of  Texas, 
wmch  was  established  a  few  years  since  at  Bry- 
an. Some  progress  was  made  toward  erecting 
buildings  for  its  use;  but,  a  discovery  being  made 
•of  defects  in  the  law  concerning  it,  work  was  en- 
tirely suspended  in  1871.  The  Texas  Medical 
College  and  Horadtal  at  Galveston  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1871.  The  American  Dental  College  is 
situated  at  Austin.  It  was  opened  in  1873.  In- 
4itruction  in  theoloffy  is  also  ^ven  in  a  special 
department  of  Bay^r  University. 

Specicd  Instruction. — The  Texas  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  opened  in  1857,  at 
Austin.  It  is  open  for  the  eaucation  of  every 
deaf-mute  resident  of  the  state  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  20  years,  if  of  sound  mind,  good  char- 
acter, and  general  good  health.  Board  and  tui- 
tion are  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  state.  The 
term  of  instruction  is  seven  years,  the  branches 
taught  bein^  those  which  are  common  to  such 
institutions.  The  Texas  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  is  situated  at  Austin,  where 
it  was  founded  in  1856. 

TEXT-BOOBIS,  for  educational  purposes, 
are  books  designed  to  be  used  by  pupils  in 
connection  with  the  instruction  given  by  the 
teacher.  Their  purpose  is  threefold :  (1)  to  aid 
the  teacher,  by  affoiding  to  the  pupil  independ- 
ent sources  of  information  and  instruments  of 
study ;  (2)  to  aid  the  pupil,  in  acquiring  habits 
of  self-reliance  in  study ;  and  (3)  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  learn  how  to  use  books,  as  a  means  of 
^f-culture.  These  objects  dictate  the  mode  of 
constructing  school  text-books;  and  should  all 
he  cardhiUy  kept  in  view  by  the  teacher  in  the 


selection  of  books,  so  that  they  may  be  suited  to 
the  mental  status  and  grade  of  culture  of  his 
pupibt  in  regard  to  the  following  points:  ^1)  lan- 
guage and  style ;  (2)  arrangement  of  topics  and 
general  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  (3)  adapt- 
ability to  the  time  and  general  opportunities  of 
the  pupil. — The  object  of  using  text-books  is 
often  entirely  defeated  by  a  disregard  of  the  first 
of  these  points.  A  text-book  written  in  a  style 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  is  not  only  use- 
less, but  positively  injurious ;  since  the  pupil 
either  becomes  disgusted  with  the  study  and 
neglects  it  altooether,  or  he  commits  to  memory 
the  language  of  the  book,  under  the  impression 
that  he  is  acquiring  knowledge;  and  thus  his 
mental  habits  are  seriously,  if  not  permanently, 
vitiated. — ^The  foUowing  cautions  should  be  par^ 
ticularly  observed  by  teachers  in  the  use  of  text- 
books :  (1)  the  book  should  not  be  permitted  to 
supersede  the  teacher,  its  use  being  always  pre- 
ceded, accompanied,  and  supplemented  by  oral 
instruction ;  (2)  it  should  never  be  paramount, 
in  the  pupil's  mind,  to  the  subject,  the  impression 
being  constantly  inculcated  by  the  teacher  that 
it  is  the  subject  that  is  studied,  and  that  the 
book  is  only  an  instrument  of  the  study,  or  an 
auxiliary  to  it ;  (3)  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  personal  experience,  par- 
ticularly in  elementary  education.  In  advanced 
instruction,  it  will  always  be  found  that  those 
will  use  text-books  most  effectively  who  have  ac- 
quired the  most  knowledge  without  them.  (See 
Oral  Instruction.) 

THBOLOOICAL  SCHOOLS.— The  earU- 
est  schools  of  this  character,  of  which  any  au- 
thentic account  exists,  were  the  Jewish  ^'schools  of 
the  prophets."  ^See  Hebrews.)  Schools  for  in- 
struction in  Christian  theology  sprung  up  accord- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  about  the  close  of 
the  apostolic  period.  At  the  dose  of  the  2d  cent- 
ury, the  school  of  Alexandria  began  to  be  cele- 
brated throughout  the  Christian  worid.  (See 
Alexandrun  School.)  Other  schools  of  the  kind, 
though  of  less  prominence,  existed  during  the 
peri<d  of  the  ancient  church  at  Antioch,  Laodi- 
cea,  Nicodemia,  Athens,  Kdessa,  Nisibis,  Selen- 
da,  Rome,  and  Carthage.  At  the  end  of  the  5th 
century,  nearly  all  of  tne  schools  of  the  £a8t  had 
ffreatly  declined,  or  had  become  extinct.  In  the 
West,  the  monasterium  dericorum^  founded  by 
Augustine,  at  Hippo,  was  the  beginning  of  a 
diocesan  seminary,  and  as  such  marks  a  consider- 
able progress  in  the  history  of  theological  schools. 
A  number  of  similar  institutions  arose  in  various 
countries  of  southern  Europe,  and  served  as  the 
chief  a^ncy  for  training  candidates  for  the  sec- 
ular pnesthood ;  while  uie  convent  and  doister 
schools  supplied  whatever  education  was^ven  to 
persons  subjecting  themsdves  to  monastic  vows. 
The  chief  study  in  the  theological  schools  of  this 
period  was  ecclesiastical  Latin,  Greek  and  He- 
brew being  rard^  studied.  A  considerable 
improvement  begins  with  the  establishment 
of  universities,  Stter  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.    The  appointment  of  faculties.of  theolr 
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og7  in  the  principal  nniversities  had  the  effect 
to  improve  greatly  the  general  education  of  the 
cleigy ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  reduced  to  com- 
paratire  unimportance  the  schools  of  the  bishops 
and  of  the  convents.     Nevertheless,  from  that 

Eeriod  to  the  present,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  continued  to  recognize  the  three  kinds  of 
theolodcal  education  already  named.  Faculties 
of  catholic  theology  are  at  present  (1877)  con- 
nected with  8  universities  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gsury  (Vienna,  Gratz,  Innspruck,  Prague,  Lembei^, 
Cracow,  Pesth,  and  A  gram) ;  with  7  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  (Breslau,  Bonn,  Mum'ch,  Milnster, 
Wtirtzbure,  Tubingen,  and  Freiburg);  with  1  in 
England  (the  new  Catholic  university  of  London, 
founded  in  1875) ;  with  1  in  Bel^um  (the  free 
Catholic  university  of  Louvain);  with  4  in  France 
(the  new  free  Catholic  universities  in  Paris,  An- 
cers,  Lyons,  and  Lille) ;  and  with  1  in  Porti:^gal 
(Coimbra).  In  France,  there  are,  moreover,  6  iso- 
lated faculties  under  control  of  the  government. 
At  the  Italian  and  Spanish  universities  the  theo- 
logical faculties  have  been  abolished.  Beside  these 
faculties  of  theology,  there  are  a  number  of  in- 
dependent theological  schools,  of  which  especially 
the  CoUegio  Romano^  in  Rome,  attracts  st.udenU 
from  all  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Episcopal 
seminaries  in  which  theology  is  taught  are  con- 
nected with  nearly  all  episcopal  sees,  and  every 
order  of  monks  has  one  or  several  theological 
schools  for  its  own  novices.  In  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1875,  the  Catholic  Church  had 
18  theological  seminaries,  or  theological  depart- 
ments of  colleges.  A  faculty  of  Old  Catnolic 
theology  has  been  established  in  connection  with 
the  university  of  Bern;  and,  in  1876,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Catholic  faculty  at  the  university 
of  Bonn,  were  likewise  Old  Catholics.  (See  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.) 

In  the  Greek  Church,  the  standard  of  theolog- 
ical education  is  very  low,  not  only  among  the 
monks,  but  among  the  secular  clergy.  The  only 
faculties  of  theologr  connected  with  complete 
universities,  are  at  Athens  (founded  in  1837)  and 
at  Czemowitz  in  Austria  (founded  in  1875). 
None  of  the  Russian  universities  has  a  faculty  of 
Greek  theology,  which  is  taught  in  the  five  eccle- 
siastical academies  of  St.  retersbui^,  Moscow, 
Kasan,  Kief,  and  Wilna,  and  in  the  seminaries 
connected  with  the  episcopal  sees.  Of  scbools  of 
Greek  theology,  mosUy  in  connection  with  the 
episcopal  sees,  there  are,  moreover,  1  in  Austria, 
6  in  HungaiT,  4  in  Greece,  8  in  Roumania,  1  in 
Servia,  1  m  Montenegro,  and  a  large  number  in 
Turkey. 

Theological  education  among  the  Protestants 
of  Europe  has  been  not  a  little  diversified  as  to 
method.  In  all  the  countries  in  which  great  uni- 
versities have  existed,  professorships  of  various 
branches  of  theologf  have  been  maintained  since 
the  days  of  the  Reformation.  Hence,  the  cleivy 
of  the  state  churches  have  usually  gone  to  ^q 
universities  to  obtain  theological  instruction.  In 
liie  German  Empire,  faculties  of  Protestant  theol- 
ogy we  attached  to  the  universities  of  Berlin, 


Bonn,  Breslau,  Erlangen,  Gieasen,  Greifswaldr 
Gottingen,  Halle,  Heidelbe^,  Jena,  Kiel,  Konigs- 
berg,  I^ipsic,  Marbuiv,  Rostock,  Strasbouig,  and 
TUbinsen.  In  Holland,  there  are  three,  at  Gron- 
ingen,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht;  in  Denmark  1,  at 
Copenhagen ;  in  Sweden  2,  at  Upsal  and  I^uid; 
in  Norwav  1,  at  Christii^nia;  in  Russia  1 ,  at  Doi^ 
pat ;  and  m  Switzerland  4,  at  Basel,  Ztirich,  Bern, 
and  Geneva.   France  has  a  faculty  of  Protestant 
theology  supported  by  the  state,  at  Montauban, 
and  a  free  tneological  school  at  Paris  tfounded 
in  1874) ;  and  Austria,  1  at  Vienna.     Switzer 
land  has  3  theological  schools,  at  Lausanne.  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  Geneva.    Germany  leads  not  only  in 
the  number,  but  also  in  the  prominence  and  in- 
fiuence  of  the  theological  schools,  whidi,  to  a 
larger  extent  than    the  schools  of  any  other 
country,  are  visited  bv  students  from  all  partB 
of  the  Protestant  world.    AVhile  the  evangelical 
churches  in  the  United  States,  England,  and 
other  countries  readily  acknowledge  de  superior 
scholarship  of  German  theological  schools,  they 
deplore  the  departure  of  many  of  them  from  the 
creed  of  the  Reformation,  and  from  what  the;^ 
regard  as  the  fundamental  doctrines  <^  Christian- 
ity. In  England,  the  theological  instruction  given 
at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has 
been  more  uniform  and  conservative,  but  far  lea 
influential,  than  that  of  the  German  univeni- 
ties.     In  fact,  owing  to  the  peculiar  organizatioD 
of  the  English  universities,  each  one  being  an 
aggregation  of  a  number  of  colleges,  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  concentration  and  control  in  refer- 
ence to  theological  studv  which  haa  tended  to 
keep  the  stancuird  very  low.    In  neither  of  the 
universities  named  has  there  been  an  organised 
theological  faculty  or  a  well- planned,  obligatoiT 
course  of    instruction.     As  in  literature  and 
science,  so  in  theology,  the  actual  teaching  has 
been  mostly  done  by  tutors.    There  have  been, 
in  both  universities,  professors  of  divinity  and 
Hebrew  since  the  16tn  century,  but  the  pofeo- 
ors,  as  such,  have  had  little  to  do  with  instnuy 
tion  or  discipline.    Attendance  on  their  lectures 
was  not  obligatory,  except  in  a  few  merely  fbnnal 
instances,  ^r  the  purpose  of  beingadmitted  to- 
holy  orders,  it  was  necessary  for  Bachdore  of 
Arts,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  regius  piry- 
feasor  of  divinity  for  a  short  time,  muesB  tney 
obtained  a  dispensation.  In  1842,profesaorebipg 
of  ecclesiastical  histoiy  and  of  pastoral  theokgy 
were  established  at  Oxford.    The  unfvereityol 
Dublin  was  oi^ganized  under  a  charter  fiom 
Queen  Elizabeth,  very  much  after  the  model  of 
the  English  universities.    A  regiua  profcaaonhip 
of  divinity  was  founded  in  1607,  a  profeaaonliq^ 
of  Hebrew,  in  1637,  and  a  king^s  kctureahro  in 
divinity,  in  1718.    In  1838,  a  profeaBorship  of 
BiblicfU  Greek  was  added,  and,  in  1850.  a  pro- 
fessorship of  ecclesiastical  histoiy. 

The  fact  that  the  English  universities  ex- 
clude from  their  advantages  all  students  not 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  has  made 
it  necessary  for  the  various  sects  of  Pissenten 
that  desired  theological  instruction  for  their 
ministerial  candidates,  to  estabhsh  institutioiia 
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of  their  own.    This  has  been  done  by  the  In- 
dependents, the  Wesleyans,  the  Baptists,  and,  per- 
haps, some  other  religious  bodies.    In  nearly  all, 
if  not  all,  institutions  thus  established,  provision 
is  made  for  preliminary  classical  instruction.  The 
Scottish  umyersitieB,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Edinbui^h,  were  founded  before  the  Reforma- 
tion.   After  Uiat  event,  a  scheme  of  theological 
education  was  proposed,  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  whioi  was  theoretically  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  irregular  and  incomplete 
methods  of  theological  instruction  previously  pre- 
vailing in  the  universities  every-where.  St.  Mary's 
College  was  appointed  solely  to  the  teaching  of 
theology  and  the  languages  connected  with  it. 
The  course  of  study  was  to  be  completed  in  four 
years,  under  the  instruction  of  a  principal  and 
four  professors,  each  of  the  professors  having 
under  his  care  only  the  students  of  one  year. 
The  students  were  required  to  attend  the  lect- 
ures of  three  professors  every  day  during  the 
continuance  of  their  theological  course.  Although 
this  scheme  was  not  found  in  all  respects  practi- 
cable, yet  it  had  its  influence  upon  the  other 
Scottish  universities,  at  Glaseow,  Aberdeen,  and 
Edinburgh,  in  each  of  whidi,  several  professor- 
ships of  divinity  and  auxiliary  topics  have  been 
constantly  maintained,  with  some  effort  towards 
systematic  instruction.    After  the  disruption  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free 
Church  established  a  divinity  school  in  Edin- 
burgh, called  the  New  College  of  Free  Church. 

A  {nrime  object  recognized  in  the  foundation 
of  the  earliest  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  Harvard  and  i  ale,  was  to  provide  gen^ncd 
education  for  candidates  for  the  imiversity.  No 
professors  of  divinity  were  appointed,  nor  were 
theological  topics  introduced  into  the  courses  of 
study ;  but  the  presidents  of  the  coll^;es  were 
usually  ministers  of  distinguished  abihty,  who 
were  expected,  by  their  presence  and  their 
preaching,  to  exert  a  wholesome  religious  influ- 
ence upon  their  students  generally,  and  to  be 
able  to  give  timely  and  special  ooimsel  to  any 
young  men  among  them  who  might  contemplate 
devotinc  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Dr.  Dwight,  at  Yale  College,  taught  theology  m 
his Sun&y  sermons  which  were  so  prepaiedand 
arranged  as  to  form,  when  completed,  a  body  of 
divinity.  Some  candidates  for  tne  ministry  went 
diiecUy  from  the  college  into  ministerial  service, 
and  others,  without  having  attended  college  at 
all.  But  the  more  general  custom  was  for  minis- 
terial candidates  to  pursue  a  limited  course  of 
theo^kigical  reading  and  study,  under  the  di- 
rection of  some  influential  pastor. 

As  society  became  more  settied,  and  the 
wants  of  the  older  churches  became  better  de- 
fined, the  necessity  of  schools  specially  devoted 
to  theological  ins^ction  began  to  be  felt  almost 
simultaneously  in  several  denominations.  The 
first  actual  experiment  in  public  theological  in- 
struction was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
M.  Mason  of  New  York,  in  1804.  Dr.  Mason 
had,  after  graduation  at  an  American  college,  and 
about  a  year  spent  in  the  private  study  of  theol- 


ogy, gone  to  Sootiand  to  pursue  a  more  complete 
course  in  one  of  the  umversities.  As  a  result, 
he,  subsequentiy,  when  a'  pastor  in  New  York 
city,  felt  called  upon  to  devote  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  systematic  instruction  of  ministerial 
candidates,  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible. 
He,  also,  delivered  lectures  on  the  standard 
topics  of  divinity.  For  years  he  carried  on  this 
course  of  instruction  almost  single-handed,  in 
fact  until  disabled  by  failing  healm.  The  first 
regularly  organized  theological  seminaiy  in  the 
United  States  was  that  formed  by  the  Congre- 

gationalists  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1808.  A  foun- 
ation  had  previously  existed  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  but  it  remained  for  a  long  time  unoc- 
cupied. In  1812,  the  Presbyterians  commenced 
their  theological  seminary  at  Princeton.  In  1817. 
the  General  Theological  Seminaiy  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  was  founded  in  New  York. 
—  Since  tne  dates  named,  most  of  the  lan;er 
Churches  of  the  United  States  have  founded 
theological  schools.  The  total  number  of  theo- 
logicaldepartments  and  seminaries  in  tiie  United 
States,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  was  123, 
having  615  instructors  and  5,234  students. 

As  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the  theological 
schools  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  no  uniformity,  but  a  general  similarity,pre- 
vails.  In  nearly  all,  primary  attention  is  given 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  New  Testament 
Greek,  as  the  foundation  of  an  enlightened 
Scriptural  exegesis.  In  the  departments  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  systematic  and  practical 
theology,  instruction  is  given  largely  hy  lectures, 
with  references  to  text-books,  and  collateral 
reading.  In  all  the  fully-oivanized  seminaries, 
the  course  of  study  extends  through  three  years, 
and  is  planned  in  reference  to  the  attainments 
of  graduates  of  coU^es,  although  partial-course 
students  are  admitted  on  specified  conditions. 

THEBMOMETBTy  Educational.  Human 
thermometiy  is  the  art  of  measuring  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  body,  and  the  science  of  calcu- 
lating thereby  a  person's  vitality  and  working 
power.  Physicians  now  use  thermometers  to 
ascertain  mathematically  the  existence  and  prog- 
ress of  disease,  instead  of  depending  upon  con- 
jecture, as  formerly.  The  same  may  also  be  done 
by  teachers,  in  order  to  appreciate  exactiy  the 
working  capacity  of  their  pupils ;  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  school,  and 
to  warn  ignorant  or  thoug^htiess  parents  of  the  be- 
ginning of  illness  in  their  chiloren ;  and,  more- 
over, to  discover  the  existence  of  dii|eaae  when 
it  is  purposely  concealed.  The  means  of  doing 
this  IS  afforded  by  thermometry  and  thermog- 
raphy^ the  instruments  employed  being  a  ther- 
mometer and  a  thermograph,  to  indicate  and  re- 
cord the  degree  of  heat.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  thermometers.  That  is,  however,  of  special  value 
in  education,  the  scale  of  which  is  based  on  some 
physical  phenomenon,  as  the  melting  of  snow. 
In  the  physiological  thermometer,  tne  health- 
point  is  marked  zero  or  noniie,  as  see^i  in  the 
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on  the  imysiological  scale). 

Only  two  alleged  cases. 
Generally  fatal. 
Often  fatal. 
High  fever. 
Considerable  fever. 
Moderate  fever. 
SospicioQS. 
Standard  of  health 
Sabnormal. 
Depression. 
CoUapse. 
Algid  collapse. 
Fatal. 

There  are  different  instmments  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent thermometrical  researches :  (1)  the  physi- 
ological thermometeTf  which,  when  introduoed 
into  a  natural  cavity,  as  the  mouth,  or  into  an 
artificial  one,  as  the  closed  axilla,  indicates  the 
rate  of  evolution  of  the  central  heat ;  (2)  the 
sufface  ihermometery  used  to  differentiate  the 
superficial  heat  of  two  bodies,  or  of  two  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  same  body ;  (3)  the  thermo- 
scope,  which,  in  a  few  seconds,  renders  evident 
differences  of  temperature  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  perceived  (uidess  with  'the  help  of  some 
very  expensive  thermo-electric  apparatus ;  (4)  the 
hand,  an  absolutely  inexpensive  apparatus,  out  of 
inestimable  value  to  those  who  have  early  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  educating  the  senses. 
Tlie  trained  hand  can  be  used  as  a  central  or  as 
a  surface  thermometer.  It  cannot,  of  course, 
give  its  findings  in  figures ;  but  it  adds,  to  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  heat  evolved,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  depth  or  superficiali^  of  the  in- 
flammation, of  tne  tension  of  the  tissues,  and  of 
other  siffns  that  are  like  commentaries  to  the 
ttstion  (^verish  burning).  The  hand  has,  morever, 
above  ever^  instrument,  the  advantage  of  being 
used,  at  will,  for  the  most  informal  and  imsus- 
pected  diagnosis,  in  greetings,  etc. ;  and  when 
such  desultory  exploration  has  revealed  an  anom- 
alous degree  of  temperature,  the  thermometer 
may  be  med  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition. — 
Thermography  is  the  method  of  recording  the 
phenomena  of  ttstion,  in  the  order  most  favorable 
to  show  their  significance.  Normal  thermography 
is  the  work  of  tne  mother ;  pathological  thermog- 
raphy, of  the  physician,  aided  by  the  mother  or 
nurse ;  and  school  thermography,  of  the  teacher, 
who  thus  contributes  his  share  to  the  natural 
history  of  his  pupils. —  Himian  thermometnr 
should  constitute  a  part  of  every  system  of  ped- 
agogy studied  in  the  normal  school ;  so  that  every 
teacher  may  conduct  his  school,  and  teach  his 
pupils,  on  this  mathematioo-physiological  basis, 
ascertaining  constantly  the  power  of  endurance  of 
every  pupil  during  the  various  exercises ;  for, 
since  mental  force  is  but  converted  physical  force, 
it  is  measurable  by  the  expenditure  of  caloric 
found  necessary  for  the  various  intellectual  proc- 
esses.—  See  Seguin,  Temperature- Variations  in 
Diseases  cf  Children  (1871) ;  Prevention  of  ^ 
Spread  cf  Contagious  Diseases  among  Children 
by  the  Indications  of  Thermometry  (London, 
1873) ;  Manual  of  Thermometry  for  Mothers, 
Nurses,  Teachers,  etc,  (N.  Y.,  1873). 


THIBL  OOLL^E  of  the  Eranffelical 
Lutiieran  Ohurch,  at  Greenville,  Pa.,  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Pittsburgh  Synod.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Lewis  Thiel,  as  an  academy,  at  Phihps- 
burg,  in  1866,  chartered  as  a  college,  in  1870, 
and  removed  to  its  present  site,  in  1871.    Its 

Sermaneut  endowment  is  over  $60,000,  chi^ 
erived  from  the  benefactions  of  its  founder,  it 
has  a  libraiy  of  nearly  4,000  volumes.  The  cost  of 
tuition  is  340  per  annum.  It  hasan  academic  and 
a  coUegiate  department.  A  ladies'  counfe  has  been 
also  established,  embracing  the  studies  of  the 
collegiate  department,  except  that  Greek  is  op- 
tionid,  and  French  may  be  taken  in  the  plaoe  of 
German.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  instiucton 
and  70  students  (21  collegiate  and  49  academic). 
The  Rev.  Heniy  W.  RoUi,  A.  M..  is  (1877)  tiie 
president  

TOPICAL  METHOD.  See  Gatkchetioal 
Method. 

TOXTOAIiOO  X71l'IVSB3ITT,atTougakio, 
Miss.,  near  Jackson,  was  founded  in  1869,  and 
chartered  in  1871.  It  was  espedaUy  desigDed 
for  the  education  of  colored  youth  of  both  sexes, 
but  is  open  to  all.  The  expenses,  induding  tui- 
tion, board,  etc,  are  less  than  $12  a  mcMitiL  A 
farm  of  hye  hundred  acres  attached  to  the  um- 
versity,  is  cultivated  mainly  by  the  lahor  oi  stu- 
dents, who  thus  pay  a  portion  of  their  expom. 
It  has  in  operation  a  normal,  an  inierca&daaXt, 
and  a  primary  department,  its  normal  depart- 
ment being  recognized  as  one  of  the  state  Donnal 
schools.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  5  instnictora 
and  217  students  (normal  and  intermediate, 
126 ;  primary,  92).  Prof.  L.  A.  Darling  is  (1877) 
the  resident. 

TjEtAIKINO,  a  department  of  education,  in 
which  the  chief  element  is  exerciBe,  or  pnctke; 
the  object  being  to  impart  practical  akill,  or 
facility  in  any  bodily  or  mental  operation.  No 
teaching  can  be  effectual  that  is  not  supplemented 
by  tr^imng  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  is  the  nndei^ 
standing  of  the  pupil  to  be  addressed,  bat  the 
prindpie  of  ?iabit  to  be  appealed  to.  (See  HjlEit.) 

TBJlININO  SCHOOLS.     See  Tkactsbs' 

TBINITT  COLLEGE,  m  Hartford,  Ct, 
under  Protestant  Episcopal  control,  was  duo^ 
tered  as  Washington  College  in  1823,  and 
opened  in  1824.  The  name  was  cbansed  in 
1845.  It  has  property  to  the  value  en  over 
91,000,000,  a  hbrary  of  18,000  volumes,  and  a 
valuable  cabinet.  There  is  a  laige  number  of 
scholarship,  nearly  all  des^^ned  to  aid  students 
in  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the  <^iirdL 
Besides  the  classical  course,  in  which  the  stodiefi 
are  all  prescribed,  there  are  special  courses,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  In  1875 — 6,  then 
were  13  instructors  and  83  students.  The  pi«Bi- 
dents  have  been  as  follows:  the  Bt.  Rev.  Tbomis 
C.  Brownell,  D.  D.,  1824—31 ;  the  Rev.  N.  a 
Wheaton,  D.  D.,  1831—7 ;  the  Rev.  Silas  Tol- 
ten,  D.  D.,  1837—48 ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jc^m  Wil- 
liams,  D.  D.,  1848—53;  the  Rev.  Dmni^  K 
Goodwin,  D.D.,  1853—60  ;  Samuel  Elk>t,  1861 
;  the  Rt  Rev.  J.  B.  K^oot,  1864 — 6  ;  tfe 
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Rev.  Abner  Jackson,  D.  D.,  who  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Pynchon,  D.  D.,  the  present 
incumbent  (1876). 

TBINITT  OOLLEOE,  at  Trinity,  Ran- 
dolph Co.,  N.  C,  founded  in  1852,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  The  name  of  thepost-offioe  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  institution.  The  college  is  supported 
by  tuition  fees  ($40  to  $60  per  annum)  and  funds 
contributed  by  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 
It  has  property  to  the  value  of  $45,000,  and 
libnuries  containing  10,000  volumes.  The  diapel 
for  public  exercises  is  said  to  be  perfect  in  acous- 
tics, and  the  finest  auditorium  in  the  Southern 
states.  The  whole  course  of  instruction  is  em- 
braced in  eleven  schools :  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, English  literature,  natural  science,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  modem  languages,  theol- 
ogy, engineering  and  architecture,  analytical 
chemist^,  and  law.  The  studies  of  any  school, 
or  any  special  study,  may  be  pursued  exclusively, 
if  deored.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  5  instructors 
and  140  students.  The  Rev.  B.  Craven,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  has  been  the  president  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  college. 

TBIKITT  XJNIVBBSITT,  at  Tehuacana, 
Tex.,  under  the  control  of  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians, was  organized  in  1869,  and  chartered  m 
1870,  its  principal  design  being  to  furnish  an  edu- 
cated ministry.  It  has  an  endowment  of  $15,000, 
and  libraries  containing  about  3,000  volumes.  It 
comprises  a  collegiate,  a  preparatory,  and  a  com- 
mercial course,  open  to  both  sexes.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  13  instructors  and  372  students  (197 
me^ratory  and  175  collegiate).    The  Rev.  "W. 
£.  Beeeon,  D.  D.,  is  (1876)  the  president. 
TRIVIUM.     See  Arts. 
TBOTZEKDOBFy  Valentine  Friedland, 
a  distinguished  German  educator,  bom  at  Trotz- 
endorf  m  Silesia,  in  1490 ;  died  in  1556.    His 
father's  name  was  Friedland,  which  he  changed 
into  the  name  of  his  birthplace.    After  studying 
tiie  classical  languages  at  Leipsic,  and  spending 
five  years  with  Luther,  he  entered,  in  1523, 
the  school  at  Goldberg  as  a  teacher,  and  ulti- 
mately became  its  rector,  in  which  position  he 
continued  till  within  two  years  of  his  death. 
Und^  his  direction,  the  school  of  Goldberg  be- 
came one  of  the  most  famous  educational  msti- 
tutions  of  the  age,  being  attended  by  scholars 
from  manv  countries  of  Europe.    It  was  emi- 
nently a  classical  school,  German,  the  real  stud- 
iea,  and  mathematics  occupying  a  subordinate 
place   in   the   curriculum.     Assistant  teachers 
were  seldom  employed,  teachers  for  the  lower 
dlaases  being  generally  selected  from  among  the 
students  in  the  upper  classes.    Biographies  of 
Trotzendorf  have  been  written  by  Pinzger  (Hei- 
delbei^,  1825),  and  Loschke  (Bieslau,  1856).— 
See  Barward,  German  Teacliers  and  Ikittcators. 
TRXTANT   LAWS,  legislative  enactments 
havinfi  for  their  object  U>  prevent  truancy  from 
schooL    Such  laws,  particularly  in  large  cities, 
have  been  of  great  service,  especially  in  connec- 
tion   with  compulsory    attendance    legislation. 
(See  CoBfPULsoRY  Education.) 


TUFTS  COLLEOEy  in  Medford,  Mass.» 
chartered  in  1852,  and  opened  in  1854,  is  under 
Universalist  control.  It  is  supported  by  tuition 
fees  ($70  a  year),  and  the  income  of  an  endow- 
ment of  over  $1,000,000.  llie  library  contains 
over  16,000  volumes  and  5,000  pamphlets. 
There  are  also  good  collections  of  minerals, 
shells,  birds,  and  botanical  specimens.  There 
are  twenty-seven  scholarships  m  the  sift  of  the 
college,  fifteen  of  $60,  and  twelve  of  $100  each. 
It  hfu  a  classical  course  of  four  vears,  a  course 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  also  of 
four  years,  and  an  engineering  course  of  three 
years.  A  divinity  school  was  oiiganized  in  1867. 
The  theological  students  receive  tuition  and  the 
use  of  rooms  free.  In  1875 — 6,  the  collegiate  de- 
partment had  10  professors,  1  instructor,  and  73 
students;  namely,  classical  couirse,  56 ;  engineer- 
ing, 12 ;  philosophical,  2 ;  resident  gniduates,  3. 
Thb  divinity  school  had  3  professors,  1  instruct- 
or, 3  lecturers,  and  23  students.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  alumni  of  the  college  was  225  ;  of  the 
divinity  school,  21.  The  presidents  have  been  as 
follows;  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  D.  D., 
1853 — 61;  the  Rev.  Alonzo  A.  Miner,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  1862—76 ;  and  the  Rev.-  Elmer  H. 
Capen,  singe  1876. 

TUKKEY,  an  empire,  embracing  extensive 
territories  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  an 
aggregate  area  of  about  2,230,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  46,000,000.  Tho 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  whole  em- 
pire are  Mohammedans;  but,  in  European  Turitey 
Christianity  predominates.  The  chief  dependen- 
cies of  the  empire, —  Servia,  Roumama,  and 
Egypt,  are  treated  of  in  special  articles  of  this 
wort. 

Educational  History, -^XJ'g  to  1846,  public  in- 
struction was  wholly  left  to  the  several  rdigious 
denominations ;  but  since  then,  the  government 
has  made  some  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education,  and  especially  to  organize  a  school 
system  for  the  Mohammedan  population.  A 
radical  reform  was  attempted  by  means  of  a 
comprehensive  school  law,  issued  in  1869 ;  but 
most  of  the  provisions  have,  thus  far,  remained  a 
dead  letter.  The  Mohammedan  schools,  in  par- 
ticular, have  hardly  been  improved  in  any  way. 
The  schools  connected  with  the  Greek  churches 
have  received  some  good  teachers,  educated  at 
the  university  of  Athens,  or  in  the  academies  of 
Greece.  The  Armenian  schools  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  educational  efforts  of  the  Prot- 
estant American  missionaries.  The  religious 
order  of  the  Mekhitarists,  which  belonp^  to  the 
United  Armenian  Church,  and  has  its  chief 
seats  at  Venice  and  Vienna,  has  done  much  for 
the  education  of  the  numerous  Armenian  pop- 
ulation; and  has.  in  particular,  educated  some  of 
the  best  Turkish  scholars  in  the  government 
employ.  French  and  Italian  missionaries  have 
established  a  number  of  Catholic  institutions  of 
different  grades.  The  Jews  of  Turkey,  with  the 
aid  of  wealthy  co-reli^onists  in  other  countries, 
have  also  increased  the  number  and  improved 
the  condition  of  their  schools ;  and  the  progress 
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of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  schools  has  given  a 
great  impulse  to  educational  progress  amon^  the 
native  Turks,  llie  provisions  of  the  educational 
law  of  1869  are  as  follows:  Primary  instruc- 
tion is  made  obligatory  for  boys  from  6  to  11, 
and  for  girls  from  6  to  10  vears  of  age.  Every 
village  and  every  ward  of  a  town  is  rec|uired 
to  have  at  least  one  primary  school.  Primary 
schools  ««  of  two  kincE^Smmon  prunar;^ 
superior  primary.  Whenever  the  number  of 
pupils  is  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  separate  schools 
are  to  be  established  for  Mohammedans  and  for 
Christians,  for  boys  and  for  ^Is.  Religious  in- 
struction in  the  Koran,  or  m  the  Clumian  re- 
Son,  constitutes  a  j^art  of  the  regular  course. 
e  school  system  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Imoerial  Council  of  Education.  The  school 
autiiorities  in  the  provinces  and  departments 
are  composed  of  Mohammedans  and  of  persons 
of  other  religious  belief,  the  number  of  each  be- 
ing equaL 

Prirpwry  Schools, — Primary  schools,  of  some 
kind,  are  ouite  generally  met  with  in  towns,  and 
even  in  villages ;  but  reliable  statistics  in  regard 
to  them  are  wanting.  The  dtyof  Constantinople 
had,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  454  primary 
schools,  of  all  denominations,  with  33,000  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  superior  primary  schools 
in  Turkey  was  95,  with  about  7,600  pupils.  The 
establishment  of  normal  schools  was  also  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law  of  1869,  previous  to  which 
time  teachers  generally  received  their  education 
in  the  superior  primary,  or  in  secondary  schools. 


Secondary  i  Superior  ^  and  Special  Schools. — 
The  law  of  1869  also  {»ovides  for  a  oompkte 
83rstem  of  secondary  schools.  Of  tiieee  ibae 
are  two  kinds,  —  preparatory  schools,  and  lyce- 
ums.  Every  town  with  more  than  1,000  booses 
is  required  to  have  a  preparatory  school ;  and 
the  chief  town  of  every  province,  a  lyceum.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  the  former  lasts  3  years; 
in  the  latter,  6  years.  The  lyceum  has  a  gram- 
mar division  for  2  years,  and  a  sunericn'  (4  years') 
division ;  the  latter  is  again  divided  into  a  liter- 
aiy  and  a  scientific  sS^tion.  The  lyceum  at 
Galata-Serai  is  under  the  direction  of  Frendi 
scholars,  and  the  medium  of  instruction  a 
French.  Various  secondary  schools  have  abo 
been  established  by  several  Christian  denomina- 
tions. A  university,  oi^^anized  after  the  model 
of  the  universities  of  continental  Europe,  and 
embracing,  for  the  present,  three  mculties 
(literature,  law,  and  natural  science  and  mathe- 
matics), was  opened,  in  1870,  in  Constantinople. 
The  medium  of  instruction  is  the  Turkish  liui- 
guage;  but  the  use  of  French  is  permitted. 
Constantinople  has  a  school  of  surveying  and 
architecture,  a  school  of  engineering  and  artillery, 
a  medical  school,  a  law  school,  a  mrlitarr  school, 
and  a  school  of  mOitary  sui^gerr.  On  the  islaDd 
of  Chalki,  there  is  a  naval  ^ademy.  There  are 
numerous  schools  of  theolo^  in  connection  with 
the  mosques,  for  Mohammmans,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  Episcopal  sees  and  monasterieB,  for  the 
education  of  priests  of  the  Greek,  Catholic,  and 
Armenian  churches. 


UNIOir    OHBISTIAN    OOLLEOE,    at 

Merom,  Iiid.,  founded  in  1858.  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Christian  denomination.  It  has 
an  endowment  of  3100,000;  of  which  $20,000 
is  at  present  non-productive.  The  cost  of  tui- 
tion is  from  $18  to  $24  a  year.  Both  sexes  are 
admitted.  The  curriculum  embraces  an  academic 
course,  requiring  2  years,  a  scientific  course,  4 
years,  and  a  classical  course,  6  years.  A  prepara- 
tory school  is  also  connected  with  the  coUege. 
There  is  a  course  in  normal  instruction,  also  in 
music  and  book-keeping.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were 
9  instructors  and  130  students.  The  presidents 
have  been :  Rev.  N.  Summerbell,  D.  D.,  1860 
—■65 ;  Rev.  Thomas  Holmes,  D.  I).,  1865—75; 
and  Rev.  T.  C.  Smith,  M.  A.,  since  1875. 

UNION  UNIVEBSITT,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  incorporated  in  1873,  comprises 
Union  College,  witn  its  preparatory  clasical  in- 
stitute and  school  of  civil  engineering,  in  Sche- 
nectady, and  the  Medical  College,  the  I^w  School, 
and  the  Dudley  Observatory,  in  Albany.  Union 
coUese  was  incorporated  m  1795,  and  was  so 
caUed  because  several  religious  denominations 
co-operated  in  its  establishment.  It  is  supported 
by  tuition  fees  (from  $75  to  $100  a  year)  and 
the  income  of  endowments,  amounting  to  about 
$428,000.  It  has  a  library  of  18.000  volumes, 
and  valuable    chemical   and  philosophical  ap- 


paratus and  collections  in  natural  histoiy. 
Numerous  scholarships  have  been  founded  far 
the  benefit  of  indigent  students.  There  is  a 
classical,  a  scientific,  and  an  eclectic  course.  The 
engineering  school  was  founded  in  1845.  The 
extensive  garden  and  farm  of  the  oolkfle  aftard 
facilities  for  instruction  in  agriculture.  Military 
drill  andgymnastic  training  were  early  intio- 
duced.  The  Medical  College  was  established  in 
1838,  and  the  Law  School  m  1851.  The  Dudley 
Observatory,  incorporated  in  1852  and  inaugu- 
rated in  1856,  is  furnished  with  the  beat  astro- 
nomical instruments,  and  has  a  meteorolo|;;ical  de- 
partment. The  number  of  instructors  and  stu- 
dents, in  1875 — 6,  was  as  follows :  CoDegiate. 
18  instructors  and  175  students;  engineering 
school,  4  instructors  and  35  students ;  medical 
coUege,  16  instructors  and  123  students;  kw 
school,  6  instructors  and  93  students;  total 
44  instructors  and  426  students.  The  following 
have  been  the  presidents  of  the  College  and  Um- 
versity:  the  Kev.  John  Blair  Smith,  D.  D, 
1795—9 ;  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D^ 
1799 — ^1801 ;  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  D.  D, 
1802—4 ;  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.,  18D4 
—66 ;  the  Rev.  Lawrence  P.  Hickok,  D.  D, 
186^—8 ;  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Aiken,  D.  D., 
1869—71 ;  and  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Noit  Potter, 
D.  D.,  since  1871. 
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T7NITABIAKS  are  a  hodj  of  Christians 
^ho  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  assert 
the  absolute  unity  of  God.  They  deny  the  deity 
of  Christ  and  his  equality  with  God  the  Father, 
hut  do  not  reject  nis  divinity,  or  any  exalted 
rank  consistent  with  his  subordination  to  God. 
They  reject  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  and 
moial  inability,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  vicarious 
atonenient.  The^  have  no  written  creed,  and  in- 
<iividual  Unitarians  differ  greatly  on  many 
points.  Arianism,  originating  in  the  4th  cent- 
ury, was  the  parent  of  Socinianism,  in  the  16th ; 
■aad  from  the  latter,  Unitarianism  has  descended. 
Persecution  confined  Socinianism,at  the  close  of 
the  ITth  century,  to  Transylvania,  where  there 
are  now  over  100  congregations  of  Unitarians, 
with  nearly  60,000  memMrs.  They  have  a  col- 
lege at  Klausenburg.  They  are  governed  by  an 
ecclesiastical  oouncfl  and  a  bishop.  In  England, 
the  growth  of  the  denomination  warranted  the 
foundation,  in  1825,  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association.  In  the  United  King- 
dom, there  are  now  not  far  from  400  congrega- 
tions. The  Unitarians  have  a  college  in  Lon- 
4on,  and  another  in  Manchester.  The  American 
Unitarian  Association  was  also  organized  in 
1825.  It  was  incorporated  in  1847,  and  has  its 
lieadquarters  in  Boston.  The  National  Confer- 
^ice  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches 
was  or^nized  in  1865.  In  the  United  States, 
the  Unitarians  separated  from  the  Congregation- 
alists.  They  have  about  350  or  360  congr^a- 
tions  throughout  the  country,  the  denomination 
being  most  numerous  in  Massachusetts,  especially 
in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  where  it  took  its  rise. 
Except  in  Transylvania,  the  Unitariana  have  a 
•eon^egational  form  of  church  government.  In 
the  United  States,  the  denomination  has  always 
been  lai^ly  constituted  from  the  most  higmy 
-educated  portion  of  the  community;  and  its 
members  nave  been  noted  for  their  public 
^irit,  and  their  interest  in  educational  and 
benevolent  affairs.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Theological  Education  (headquarters  in  Boston) 
was  organized  in  1816,  and  incorporated  in  1831. 
It  aims  to  enlarge  the  apparatus  of  theological 
instruction,  and  to  affora  assistance  to  merito- 
rious theological  students.  The  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  has  a  committee  on  theolog- 
ical education,  and  aids  young  men  in  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  The  Unitarian  Simday-Scho(3 
Society  (Boston)  was  instituted  in  1827.  Since 
the  early  years  of  the  century,  the  authorities  of 
Harvard  University  have  been  largely  Unita- 
rians, but  the  institution  has  never  been  under 
denominational  control.  The  Harvard  Divinity 
School  was  systematically  established  in  1816. 
In  1876 — 7.  it  had  4  professors,  5  other  instruct- 
ors, 23  students,  and  a  library  of  17,000  vol- 
umes. The  Meadville  Theological  School,  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  was  chartered  in  1846,  and 
organized  in  1847.  In  1876—7,  it  had  4  res- 
ident and  3  non-resident  professors,  12  students, 
and  a  library  of  12,000  volumes.  Unitarians 
haye  a  share  likewise  in  the  control  of  Antioch 
College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 


UNITBD   BBETHBEK   IN   CHBIST. 

This  church  was  founded  by  Philipp  Wilhelm 
Otterbein,  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  who  was  bom  June  4.,  1726,  at  Dillen- 
burg,  Germany,  and,  in  1752,  came  to  the  United 
States,  being  one  of  the  six  young  men  who  ac- 
companied the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  the 
moneer  missionary  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church.  (See  Reformed  Church.)  Thejchurch 
which  owes  its  foundation  to  him,  originated  in 
no  doctrinal  disputes,  but  was  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  vital  piety  in  individual  members. 
The  name  arose  from  the  circumstance  that,  at 
a  ffreat  revival  meeting,  when  both  Otterbein 
and  Martin  Boehm,  a  mmister  of  the  Mennonites, 
were  preaching,  Otterbein  clasped  Boehm  in  his 
arms,  with  the  words,  "We  are  brethren,"  In 
1800,  the  words  "in  Christ"  were  added  to 
"  United  Brethren,"  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
church  from  the  Moravians,  who  were  also, 
called  United  Brethren.  The  church,  in  1876, 
had,  in  43  annual  conferences,  1,952  ministers 
and  143,881  members.  —  When  Otterbein,  in 
1774,  organized,  in  Baltimore,  an  independent 
church,  whose  doctrines  and  discipliae,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  became  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  United  Brethrcn  in  Christ, 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  church  provided  for 
the  estabUshment  of  a  German  school.  The 
fathers  of  the  church  had,  for  a  long  time, 
serious  doubts  about  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing denominational  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation ;  but,  in  1845,  the  General  Conference 
almost  unanimously  resolved  "  that  proper  meas- 
ures be  adopted  to  establish  an  institution  of 
learning."  In  1846,  the  Scioto  Annual  Con- 
ference appointed  a  committee  to  purchase  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  Blendon 
Young  Men's  Seminary,  at  Westerville,  O.,  and 
thus,  Otterbein  University  (q.  v.),  the  first  col- 
1^  of  the  church,  was  establidied.  In  1847, 
the  Allegheny  Confercnce  resolved  to  establish 
an  institution  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.,  or  Johns- 
town. It  was  finally  located  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant ;  but,  in  1858,  the  buildings  werc  sold,  and 
the  interests  transferred  to  Otterbein  University. 
The  seed  thus  planted  rapidly  took  root.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  mstitution  already  mentioned,  the 
following  have  since  been  established:  Harts- 
viUe  University,  Hartsville,  Ind.  (1851)  ;  West- 
em  Coll^,  Western,  Iowa  (1856) ;  Westfield 
College,  Westfield,  ID.  (1865);  Green  Hill  Sem- 
inary, Poolsville,  Ind.  (1869);  Avalon  A(»demy, 
Avalon,  Mo.  (1869);  Smithville  High  School, 
Smithville,  0.;  Roanoke  Classical  Seminary, 
Roanoke,  Ind.  (1869);  Lebanon  Valley  CoUege, 
Lebanon,  Pa.  (1866);  Lane  University,  Lecomp- 
ton.Ean.;  Philomath  College,  Philomath,  Oregon; 
and  Elroy  Seminary,  Elroy,  Wis.  (1874).  The  ag- 
sre^te  number  of  students  in  these  institutions, 
durmg  the  year  1875 — 6,  was  over  1,000  males, 
of  whom  about  125  were  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  and  about  600  females;  lae  whole 
number,  since  their  foundation,  is  about  15,000; 
and  the  total  number  of  graduates,  300.  The 
aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  ^eir  libraries 
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was  6,000 ;  the  endowment  fonds,  collected  and 
promiaed,  amounted  to  $300,000.  Co-education 
of  the  sexes  has  been  the  uniform  rule  in  all  the 
institutions  of  the  church.  As  the  fathers  of 
the  church  had  an  impression  that  college  edu- 
cation had  a  tendency  to  make  men  ii^iolent, 
they  connected  a  manual  labor  department  with 
two  or  more  of  the  institutions ;  but  the  project 
was  sopn  found  to  be  impracticable,  ana  was, 
consequently,  abandoned.— A  still  greater  op- 
position than  to  the  eetabUshment  of  denomina- 
tional colleges  and  high  schools,  was,  for  a  Ions 
time,  made  to  the  e^blishment  of  theologictu 
schools.  The  opponents  of  these  schools  took 
the  ^und  that  men  cannot  and  should  not  be 
'^tramed  for  the  ministiy,"  and  the  special 
schools  of  theology  were  represented  by  them  as 
'Spriest  foctories!^  This  feeling,  however,  has 
gradually  lost  ground,  and  has  now  almost  died 
away.  In  1847,  the  Allegheny  Conference  re- 
solved that  thereafter  **  a  goocf  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  English  fframmar,  a  sen- 
era!  knowled^  of  geography,  historv  (profane 
and  ecclesiastical,  ancient  and  moaem),  and 
theology  should  be  a  test  for  admission  into  the 
itinerancy."  Soon  after,  a  **  course  of  reading  for 
applicants  to  the  ministry'^  was  provided ;  and 
they  were  annually  examined  upon  this,  and  pro- 
moted and  ordained,  provided  their  progress 
would  permit.  This  course  was  enlareed  and  im- 
proved from  year  to  year,  and  is  still  the  policy 
of  the  church.  In  1865,  the  bishops,  in  their  report 
to  the  General  Conference,  suggested  that  some 
plan  superior,  if  possible,  to  the  present "  course 
of  readmff"  and  imperfect  method  of  examina- 
tion, shoiud  be  adopted,  and  enjoined  upon  the 
conferences.  The  committee  of  the  Genend  Con- 
ference on  education  reported  in  favor  of  recom- 
mending to  the  trustees  of  Otterbein  University 
the  proprietv  of  connecting  with  that  institution 
a  theological  department  as  soon  as  practicable ; 
but,  as  tnis  plan  appeared  to  many  too  radical 
an  innovation,  the  General  Conference  com- 
promised on  a  recommendation  to  the  trustee^ 
of  the  several  colleges  to  connect  with  these 
schools  biblical  classes,  embracing  the  course 
of  readinff  recommended  in  the  dif^pline  of  the 
church.  In  1869,  the  GreneraJ  Conference  ar- 
ranged for  a  board  of  education,  and  instructed 
this  board  to  establish  a  Biblical  Institute,  In 
1871,  this  school  was  opened  at  Dajrton,  O.,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Union  Biblical  Seminary. 
The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  theological  school 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  by  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Conference,  in  1873,  every  one  of  the 
annual  conferences  had  endorsed  it. — A  board 
of  education  was  appointed  in  1873.  It  is  to 
make  annual  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  church,  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  mav  seem  best  for  all  its  in- 
terests. The  United  Brethren  have  a  well- 
oi^ganized  Sabbath-school  department.  The  num- 
ber of  Sabbath  schools,  in  1876,  was  2,854, 
with  1 63,439  pupils,  officers,  and  teachers.  The 
denominational  book  concern  in  Dayton,  0., 
publishes  several  periodicals,  specially  adapted 


to  Sabbath  schools.  Nearly  every  oonfereno^ 
is  connected  with  some  one  of  the  ooUego, 
and  aids  in  its  maintenance.  A  ooDectioQ  is- 
annually  taken  up  in  each  church  for  gen- 
eral educational  purposes;  while  the  caD^es, 
through  instrumentabties  of  their  own  appomt- 
ment,  are  annually  adding  to  their  i^sooroes. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  in- 
creasing ;  the  ministers  are  making  better  pc^ 
arations  for  their  work ;  and  the  cdkge  erada- 
ates  occupv  influential  positions  in  the  churdi. 
Much  of  the  credit  of  the  educational  progres 
of  the  church  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Lewis  Davii^ 
D.  D.,  for  eighteen  years  president  of  Otterbdn 
University,  and  now  (18 17)  senior  professor  in 
the  Union  Biblical  Seminaiy. 

X7NITBD  BVANOELICAI.  OHUBCH, 
the  name  of  a  Protestant  state  church  in  P^os- 
sia  and  most  of  the  German  states.    It 


formed,  in  1817,  by  the  union  of  the  Lathem 
and  Reformed  churches ;  and,  in  1871.  the  en- 
tire population  formerly  connected  with  those 
churcheB,  except  about  60,000  Luthavns,  he- 
longed  to  it    Although  the  church  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
there  is  still  a  very  great  diversity  in  the  viewa 
entertained  in  recaid  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Union.    A  laive  portion  of  the  Luther- 
ans, in  particular,  look  upon  it  not  as  a  new 
church,  out  merely  as  an  administrative  caa- 
federation  of  the  existing  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches.    The  church  in  Prussia  was 
wholly  under  the  administration  of  consistories 
appointed  bv  the  state  until  1874,  whoa  the 
government  oegan  to  carry  into  effect  the  prin- 
ciple of  ecclesiastical  self-government,  by  circle, 
provincial,  and  national  synods. — As  the  recog- 
nized state  church  in  Prussia  and  other  Gennan 
states,  the  United  Evangelical  Church  co-oper- 
ates with  the  government,  to    a    veiy    laqje 
extent,  in  the  control  of  primary,  and,  to  some 
extent,  also,  in  that  of  secondary  schools.     (See 
GerxanyJ     The  faculties  of  Protestant  theol- 
ogy (see  I'heological  Schools)  in  all  the  Ger- 
man universities,  except  Rostock,  Leipsic,  and 
Erlaneen,  are  in  official  connection  with  tins 
church;   and  it  is  universally  admitted  that, 
through  them,  the  church  has  Uieoloeical  kam- 
ing  at  its  coinmand  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  church. — Besides  the  theological  facul- 
ties, throu^  which  candidates  for  the  ministry 
receive  their  scientific  education,  the  church  bis 
established  a  number  of  preachers*  aeminarifs, 
some  of  which  are  connected  with  the  theo- 
logical faculties,  while  others  are  independent  of 
them. — The  chiurch,  during  the  sh<»rt  period  of  its 
existence,  has  displayed  aremarkablesealintbees- 
tablishment  of  reformatory  schools,  amcmg  whidi 
the  Rauhes  HauSy  founded  by  J.  H.  Wichcrn,  now 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Ecdesiasdcal  Council 
of  Berlin,  has  gained  a  worid-wide  reputation, 
and  served  as  a  model  for  numerous  other  insti- 
tutions in  and  out  of  Germany.  Another  of  the  in- 
insdtutions  which  owe  their  origin  to  thisdiurch, 
is  that  of  the  Protestant  deaconesses,  founded  by 
Dr.  Fliedner,  in  Kaisoswerth,  who,  thou^  chiefly 
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devoted  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  are  also  con- 
ducting a  number  of  reformatory,  industrial, 
and  missionary  schools. — In  Europe,  the  United 
Evangelical  Church  is  confined  to  Germanv; 
but,  in  1840,  a  branch  was  established  in  the 
United  States,  which,  in  1874,  had  300  ministers 
and  40,000  communicants.  The  German  lan- 
guage is  still  exclusively  used  in  all  the  congre- 
gations. The  church  has  a  theological  seminary 
m  Warren  Co.,  Mo.,  and  another  educational 
institution  at  Elmhurst,  111. 

XTNITBB  STATES  of  America^  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  largest  republic  in  the  world,  having  an  area 
of  more  than  3,600,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population, 
according  to  the  last  decennial  census,  in  1870, 
of  38,920,598,  consisting  of  33,592,245  whites, 
4,886,387  colored  peisons,  63,254  Chinese,  and 
383,712  Indians. 

Educational  History. — The  character  of  the 
early  colonists  of  North  America,  courageous, 
independent,  and  intolerant  of  oppression,  would 
of  itself  furnish  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  New  World  was  not 
neglected.  Positive  evidence  on  this  point,  how- 
ever, is  not  wanting.  The  earliest  records  of  the 
colonies  attest  the  solicitude  of  the  settlers  for 
the  proper  instruction  of  their  children.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  New  England  colonies ; 
and  a  forcible  illustration  of  it  is  afforded  in  the 
early  school  legislation  of  Massachusetts,  partic- 
ularly in  its  famous  school  law  of  1647.  (See 
Massachusetts.)  A  comparison  of  this  law, 
which  enunciates,  as  an  important  principle,  the 
joint  obligation  of  the  family  and  the  state  to 
provide  an  education  for  the  young,  with  the 
school  legislation  of  the  foremost  European 
countries  in  the  18  th  century,  entitles  Massa- 
chusetts to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
enlightened  communities  of  that  period.  The 
history  of  some  of  the  other  colonies  presents 
facts  equally  interesting  and  creditable.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  colonial  school  sys- 
tems was  the  connection  of  the  school  with  the 
church,  the  cler^n^ian,  in  many  cases,  being  the 
school-master.  The  Puritans,  the  Hu^enots, 
the  Cavaliers,  the  Dutch  settlers,  and  others 
brought  this  principle  with  them  to  their  new 
homes;  and  the  strength  of  their  jeligious  con- 
victions tended  to  perpetuate  it.  (For  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  educational  history  of  the  colonies, 
see  the  articles  on  the  thirteen  original  states.) — 
When  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  established,  education  was  not  among  the 
subjects  which  were  committed  to  the  control  of 
the  national  government ;  but  each  individual 
state  en^iged,  in  its  own  way,  in  the  work  of 
establishing  and  developing  an  educational  sys- 
tem. Massachusetts,  in  the  new  constitution  of 
1780,  and  Connecticut,  by  its  establishment  of 
a  school  fund,  in  1795,  re-asserted  the  principles 
which  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  17th  century, 
and  made  it  the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magis- 
^Btes  to  cherish  the  interests  of  public  schools, 
flffammar  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  New 
Hampshire,  when  amending  its  constitution  in 


1784,  expressed  its  entire  concurrence  in  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts ;  and  Vermont,  in 
1793,declared  that  a  sufficient  number  of  schools 
should  be  maintained  in  every  town.  Bhode  Is- 
land, which  remained  under  the  colonial  charter 
until  1840,  and  Maine,  which  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1820,  have  since  indorsed  the  same 
principles  ;  so  that  the  people  of  New  England 
may  be  said  to  have  been  unanimous  in  their 
views  and  in  their  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
public  education.  In  New  York,  the  progress  of 
the  common-school  system  was  not  so  rapid  as 
in  New  England.  The  constitution  of  1777 
made  an  alhision  to  schools;  but,  in  1785,  the 
l^;islature  created  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State,  designed  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  academies  and  coUeges ;  and.  in 
1795,  Governor  George  ("linton  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  common-school  ^stem,  of  which 
Horace  Mann,  in  1845,  could  say,  ''  the  great 
state  of  New  York,  by  means  of  her  county 
superintendents,  state  normal  school,  and  othei^ 
wise,  is  carrying  forward  the  work  of  education 
more  rapidly  tmm  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
or  any  other  country  in  the  world."  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1790,  required  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  the  estabushment  of  schools  throughout 
the  state,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  poor  might 
be  taught  gratis.  New  Jersey,  in  1816,  created 
a  school  fund,  but  a  general  system  of  state, 
county,  and  town  supervision  was  not  adopted 
until  1846.  The  new  states  of  the  North-West 
and  on  the  Pacific  have  each  built  up  a  common- 
school  system  on  the  New  England  basis ;  and 
the  plan  includes,  in  every  state  except  Ohio,  a. 
university  or  high  seminary  of  learning.  In  the 
southern  states  of  the  Union,  the  progress  of 
educational  institutions  has  been  less  satisfactory. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1779,  drafted  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  public-school  system  for  Virginia,  out 
it  was  not  adopted  til  1796,  and  then  with  a  pro- 
viso which  "completely  defeated  it."  The  con- 
stitution of  1851  applied  one  equal  moiety  of 
the  capitation  tax  upon  white  persons  to  the 
purposes  of  education  in  primary  and  free 
schools ;  but,  neither  in  Yirginia,  nor  in  any  other 
Southern  state,  were  there  schools,  of  any  ^rade, 
which  could  compete,  in  number  or  emciency, 
with  the  best  schools  of  the  North.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  in  1861,  several  of  the 
Southern  states  were  still  entirely  without  any 
^tem  of  common  schools.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  slave  population  for  which  no  education  was 
provided,  placed  the  Southern  states  among  the 
most  illiterate  countries  of  Christendom.  After 
the  close  of  the  ciyil  war,  school  systems  rapidly 
developed  in  that  section,  most  of  them  fully  rec- 
ognizing the  essential  principles  of  free  popular 
education.  Viiginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri  have  especially  made  progress  in  ^e 
oiganization  of  effective  83rstems  of  public  in- 
struction ;  while,  in  most  of  the  others,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made. — At  the  time  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  schools  of 
New  England  generally,  and  the  great  m^ority 
of  the  schools  in  the  other  original  states,  were 
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of  an  ezdusiyely  Protestant  character ;  and  the 
reading  of  the  authorized  yersion  of  the  BiUe,  the 
singing  of  hymns,  the  saying  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
or  other  religious  services,  at  the  teacher's  dis- 
cretion, constituted  a  part  of  the  scholastic  ex- 
ercises. When  the  vast  influx  of  Irish  and  German 
immigrants  had  given  to  many  of  the  states  a 
numerous  Roman  Catholic  population,  two  ob- 
jections were  raised  to  the  prevailing  school  sys- 
tem. Protesting  acainst  Catholic  pupils'  being 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  sectarian  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  use  of  hymns  and 
forms  of  prayer  not  sanctioned  bv  their  Cliurch, 
4ind  argumg  that,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Cauiolic  Church,  religious  and  secular  instruc- 
tion should  go  hand  in  handf  the  Catholics  asked 
for  a  division  of  the  school  fund,  and  thus  com- 
menced a  heated  controversy  which  is  not  yet 
ended.  (See  Dbnominational  Schools.)  This  agi- 
tation has,  on  the  one  hand,  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  religious  exercises  in  the  public 
schools,  except  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without 
note  or  comment;  and  even  this  now  meets  with 
considerable  opposition,  and,  in  some  places,  has 
been  abolished.  (See  Bible.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  has  been  very 
decided  again&t  the  support  of  denominational 
schools  by  public  moneys,  and  in  favor  of  the 
continuea  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
common-school  system  on  a  free  secular  basis. 
The  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  Dec  7.,  1875,  advised,  "  that  a 
ConstitutiomU  amendment  be  submitted  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  for  ratification, 
making  it  the  duty  of  each  of  the  several  states, 
to  establish  and  forever  maintain  full  public 
schools,  adequate  to  the  education  of  all  tho 
children  in  rudimentary  branches,  within  their 
respective  limits,  irrespective  of  sex,  color,  birth- 
place, or  religion ;  forbidding  the  teaching,  in 
said  schools,  of  religious,  atheistic,  or  pagan  ten- 
ets, and  prohibiting  the  granting  of  any  school 
fund  or  school  taxes,  or  any  part  thereof,  either 
by  legislative,  municipal,  or  other  authority,  for 
the  benefit  or  in  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
any  religious  sect  or  denomination"  ;  but  this 
recommendation  was  not  acted  on.  Properly 
speaking,  the  United  States  has  no  public-school 
system,  the  function  performed  by  the  general 
government  having  always  been  that  of  fosterinsr 
public  education  without  assuming  any  control 
of  it.*    (See  Bureau  of  Education.) 

Congressional  Land  Oranis. — The  earliest 
action  of  this  nature,  was  tliat  of  the  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  North- West  Ter- 
ritory, passed  in  1785.  By  this  the  sixteenth 
section  (one  square  mile)  in  every  township 
was  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  common 
schools,  this  action  being  accompanied  with  the 
declaration  that  '*  religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schoob  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged."  The 
states  which  have  received  the  1 6th  section  under 
this  law,  are  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Missis- 
aippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  Missouri,  Ar- 


kansas, Michigan,  Florida,  Iowa,   Texas,  and 
Wisconsin.     In  1787,  this  ordinance  was  re- 
newed, and  the  erant  was  increased  by  two  town- 
ships of  land  to  be  given  to  each  state  ''for  the 
purpose  of  a  imiversity."    In  1789,  after  the 
adoption  of    the  federal  constitution,  thk  or- 
dinance was  confirmed ;  and,  according,  every 
state  that  has  been  oiganized  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  centuiy,  has  received  at  least 
two  townships  for  the  encouragement  of  higher 
education,  wnile  Ohio  recdved  three— one  while 
in  its  territorial  condition,  and  two  as  a  state ; 
and  Florida  and  Wisconsin  each  received  four. 
In  1806,  the  fiist  appropriation  was  made  for 
the  education  of  the  Inoians ;  and,  frran  that 
time  to  1870,  the  sum  expended  for  thispuipoaa 
has  been  $8,000,000.    In  1836,  the  surplus  fund 
in  the  United  States  Treasury,  amounting  to 
about  $15,000,000  was  loaned  indefinitely  to  the 
older  states  for  educational  purposes;  and,  in 
many,  this  now  constitutes  a  permanent  school 
fund  (United  States  Deposit  Fund).    By  the 
act  of  1841,  sixteen  states  have  received  each 
500,000  acres  of  land,  as  follows :  Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miasissipp, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  n  is- 
consin.  A  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  these  lan£  was  devoted  to  common-school  pur- 
poses. From  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy 
down  to  1848,  each  state  admitted  into  the 
Union  has  received  the  16th  section  for  the  6i^>- 
port  of  common  schools.    In  that  year,  the  36th 
section  was  added  to  the  16th  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  territoiy  of  Oregon  being  the  first  to 
receive  it.     Since  that  tune,  each  new  tenit<Hy 
and  state  has  received  two  sections.     Under  tbe 
acts  of  1849, 1850,  and  1860,  a  part  of  the  public 
domain,  amounting  to  62,428,413  acres  known 
as  "swamp  lands",  was  given  to  the  states  ol 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.    A 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  this  land,  also,  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education.    The  land 
granted  by  the  general  government,  from  1786 
to  1862,  amounts  to  nearly  140,000,000  acres; 
the  proceeds  of  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
devoted  to  school  purposes.    In  1862,  a  further 
grant  was  made,  eadi  state  receiving  30,000 
acres  for  each  senator  and    representative  in 
Congress,  the  amount  derived  from  the  sale  of 
such  lands  to   be  converted  iato  a  perpetual 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college 
in  each  state,  in  which  the  distinctive  object 
should  be,  "without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and    including    militaiy 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  ve 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may 
respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  tii 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profeaaions  of 
life."    The  amount  of  land  subject  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  states  by  this  law,  is  9,51 0,000  acres. 
Thirty-seven  states  have  thus  far  (1877)  takoi 
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advantage  of  the  liberal  provisions  of  this  law ; 
and  many  institutions  have  been  opened,  in  most 
cases,  independently,  but  in  some,  as  departments 
of  colleges  or  universities  existing  at  the  time. 
These  are  the  institutions  usuaUy  known  as 
agricultural  colleges ;  though  erroneously,  since 
the  law  for  their  foundation  does  not  exclude 
classical  studies,  but  expressly  declares  that  the 
intention  of  the  Government  is  to  promote  the 
'"liberal"  as  well  as  practical  education  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes.    (See  Agricultural  Colleges.) 

Bureau  of  Education^  etc. — In  1867,  the  na- 
tional bureau  was  established  *'for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shaU  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
states  and  territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  in- 
formation respecting  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  scnool  S3rstems  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  ef^blishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  oonntiy."  (See 
Bureau  op  Education.) — In  1865,  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  was  established  by  the  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  interests  of 
4,000,000  slaves  freed  by  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  and  preparing  them  for  citizen- 
ship. In  1869,  the  Bureau  was  abolished,  ex- 
cept the  educational  department,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  1870.  The  result  of  its  five  years' 
work  has  been  the  establishment  of  many  in- 
stitutions for  the  superior  instruction  of  the 
freedmen  in  the  Southern  States,  mention  of 
which  is  made  under  their  respective  titles.  The 
field  abandoned  by  it  has  since  been  occupied 
by  several  societies  and  associations,  chiefly  re- 
ligious.    (See  Freedmbn's  Schools.) 

Pree-Schod  Systems. — The  idea  of  providing 
public  instruction  for  all  children  at  the  expense 
of  the  community  is  by  no  means  novel,  for  we 
find  it  in  the  celebrated  school  law  of  Massachu- 
setts, already  referred  to ;  but  the  complete  pre- 
dominance of  the  principle  is  a  fact  of  recent 
date.  In  1865,  rate-biUs  were  in  use  in 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Michigan ;  but  a  vigorous  agitation 
against  this  system  ensued;  and,  in  1871, 
the  rate-bill  had  entirely  disappeard.  But 
while  free  common  schools  are  now  found 
throughout  the  American  Union,  and  the  citizens 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  unanimous  in  their 
support,  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  continues 
to  prevail  in  regard  to  the  extension  which 
should  be  given  to  the  application  of  the  system. 
While  in  many  states  secondary  and  even  su- 
perior schools  are  included  within  the  plan,  the 
restriction  of  state  support  to  elementary  schools 
has  many  supporters. — In  the  New  England 
atates,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
and  some  other  states,  the  township  has  always 
been  the  political  unit  upon  which  has  devolved 
the  obligation  to  make  provision  for  education ; 
tmt,  in  most  of  the  states,  the  tovniship,  for  a 
time,  almost  disappeared  as  an  element  in  the 
organization  of  tne  school  system,  the  only  di- 
▼iaions   being    (I)    the   county,   and    (2)  the 


school-districts  into  which  the  county  was  divid- 
ed. After  an  extended  trial  of  the  district 
system,  most  of  the  states  have  re-organized  their 
school  systems  on  the  township  plan.  The  town- 
ship schools  are  imder  the  control  of  local  boards 
which  are  variously  styled  school  committees, 
school  nisUorSy  school  directors^  school  trustees, 
school  commissuniers,  sdiool  bo<trdSt  and  prur 
dential  committees.  These  boards  are  generally 
elected  by  the  people,  but  in  some  cases,  they  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  Of 
late,  compulsory  education  laws  have  been  passed 
in  a  number  of  the  states ;  but  while  the  pnnciple 
appears  to  gain  favor,  it  is  found  to  be  difficult 
to  enforce  the  laws.  Twenty-three  states,  in 
1875,  had  each  a  state  board  of  education  for 
the  general  regulation  of  their  public  school 
systems ;  and  all  the  states  and  territories  (Dela- 
ware, since  1875)  have  state  superintendents  of 
public  schools. — llie  expenses  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  are  defrayed  (1)  from  state 
school  funds  (in  1875,  981^86,158  in  the  states, 
and  $323,236  in  the  territories),  accumulated, 
for  the  most  part,  from  national  grants  of  lands 
and  from  appropriations  made,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  state  legislatures;  (2)  from  state 
school  taxes,  which  are  raised  in  a  majority  of 
the  states,  and  apportioned  amonff  the  school 
districts ;  and  (3)  chiefly  from  local  taxes.  To 
these  regular  sources  of  income,  must  be  added 
another  which  occupies  an  important  position  in 
the  school  finances ;  that  is  (4)  donations.  The 
total  income  of  the  states,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  was 
$87,527,278,  and  of  the  territories,  $1,121,672. 
lliere  is  an  immense  difference  in  the  amount 
of  expenditure  for  the  schools  of  different  states, 
ranging  from  $22  per  capita  of  the  school  popu- 
lation, in  some  states,  to  $1  in  Florida,  V iiginia, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia.  In  the 
number  and  amount  of  gifts  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  this  country  is  unequaled  by  any  other 
on  the  globe.  In  1875,  the  sum  total  of  donations 
reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Wash- 
ington was  $4,126,562 ;  in  1874,  $6,053,304 ;  in 
1872,  $11,226,977.— llie  total  school  population 
of  the  states  and  territories  amounted,  m  1875, 
to  1,4«007,522.  The  number  enrolled,  which  in 
the  public  schools  naturaUy  comprises  chiefly  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  5  or  6  and  15,  was 
8,756,659;theaverage  daily  attendance,  4,251308. 
The  private  schools  in  the  states,  as  far  as  they 
were  heard  from,  reported  180,635  pupils.  In 
the  northern  and  western  states,  there  are  but 
few  native  American  children  who  do  not  attend 
school  during  any  part  of  their  lives;  and,  in  most 
of  these  states,  the  enrollment  of  children  (includ- 
ing those  of  private  schools)  exceeds  the  whole 
number  between  the  ages  of  5  and  1 5.  (For  detailed 
statistics,  see  School  Census.) — ^The  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  reported  in  1875,  was  249,262,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  were  females.  The 
necessity  of  schools  for  training  teachers  is 
of  comparatively  recent  reco^ition,  but  now 
the  number  of  normal  schools  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. (See  Tsachbbs'  Sbminabiks.)  They  are  sap- 
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plemented  especiaXLj  by  Teachers'  InstituteB, 
which  have  become  a  prominent  and  universal 
feature  of  the  American  school  system.  The 
hi^iest  average  monthly  compensation  of  male 
teachers  is  $113  (in  MaaBachusetts)^  the  lowest 
$27  (in  Alabama);  the  highest  compensation  of 
female  teachers  3100  (in  Arizona);  the  lowest  in 
Maine,  $18.  AJabama,  Delaware,  Kentucky, 
Nevada,  and  Texas  report  the  same  payment 
of  salaries  for  male  and  female  teachers. 

Chrades   (^  Instruction,  —  The    division    of 
schools  into  the  three    srades  of  primair,  sec- 
ondary, and  superior  schools  does  not  fully  cor- 
respond, in  the  United  States,  to  that  usual  in 
most  of  the  European  states.  American  colleges 
and  universities,  which  are  designated  as  supenor 
schools,  correspond,  on  the  whole,  to  the  higher 
classes  of   the  gymnasium  rather  than  to  the 
university  of  continental  Europe.     (See  Col- 
LBQE,  and  UMVRRsrrT.)      The  boundary   line 
between  secondary  and  primary  schools  is  not 
sharply  drawn;  and  the  difference  in  the  names 
applied  in  different  states  and  cities  to  the  sub- 
divisions of    elementary    schools    renders    an 
account  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  of 
the  United  States  exceedingly  difficult.  In  New 
York  City,  the  elementary  schools  are  divided  in- 
to primarv  and  grammar  departments.  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  schools  are  divided  into  four  grades 
or  aepartments, — ^primary,  secondary,  grammar, 
and  high.    In  Boston,  ("leveland,  and  Chicago, 
the  departments  of  the  schools  are  high,  grammar, 
and  primary ;  in  Cincinnati,  they  are  known  as 
high,  intermediate,  and  district;  and  in  St.  Louis 
as  high,  normal,  and  district.    In  nearly  all  the 
cities,  the  several  departments  of  elementary  in- 
struction are  divided    into  trades;  and,  even 
in  the  smaller  towns,  grading  is  quite  commonly 
adopted,  though  some  states  report  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  gniding  system  is  but  slow.    The 
kindergarten  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  as  an  insti- 
tution for  preparing  young  children  for  the  pri- 
mary school;  and,  at  the  close  of  1875,  the  num- 
ber was  reported  as  95,  against  42  in  1873,  with 
2,809  pupils,  against  1,272  in  1873.— Within  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  public  high  school,  both  for 
boys  and  girls,  has  become  the  favorite  method 
of  securing  secondary  instruction ;  and,  in  the 
western  states,  it  is  now  almost  the  exclusive 
method.    ^See  Hiqh  Schools.)  In  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  tne  public  high  schools  already  have 
a  recognized  position  as  proper  feeders  of  the 
freshman  classes  in  the  universities  of  these  two 
states;  and  several  others  of  the  western  states 
are  taking  measures  to  adopt  the  same  system ; 
while,  throughout  the  eastern  states,  the  public 
hi^h    school    is  supplying    a  demand    which 
it  IS  beyond  the  power  of  the  endowed  or  tuition 
schools,  usually  known  as  academies,  to  meet. 
In  New  York  and  Maine,  an  alliance  has  been 
effected  between  a  number  of  academies  and  the 
state  and  city  systems,  and  the  same  is  now  at- 
tempted in  Texas.    The  total  number  of  sec- 
ondary (endowed  or  tuition)  schools  reported  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  at  Washington,  in  1871 , 
was  638,  with  80,227  pupils  ;  in  1873, 944,  with 


118,570  pupils ;  in  1875, 1,143  wiUi  108,235  pu- 
pils. Of  the  1,143  institutions,  in  1875,  there 
were  215  for  boys,  311  for  girls,  and  617  for 
boys  and  girls  together.  The  number  of  prepara- 
tory schook  reported  in  1 875  was  102,with  12,954 
pupils.  The  schools  for  the  superior  instmctaon 
of  women  have  increased  witJi  a  rapidity  which 
is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  the  United  States.  Hie 
number  of  institutions  rose  from  33  in  1870  to 
222  in  1875 ;  the  number  of  teachers,  from  378 
to  2,405 ;  the  number  of  pupils,  from  5,337  to 
23,795.  The  aggregate  number  of  graduates  in 
1875  was  17,379;  and  the  number  of  degrees 
conferred,  490. — ^The  number  of  universitlea  and 
colleges  is  also  rapidly  increasing,  being,  in 
1875,  355,  a^st  266  in  1870.  llie  number  of 
instructors,  m  the  same  time,  rose  from  2323  to 
3,999;  and  of  pupils,  from  49,163  to  58,894.  An 
elevation  of  the  standard  for   admission  was 

Proposed,  in  1873,  by  some  of  the  leading  ool- 
!fles,  and  has  since  made  considerable  pro^rees. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  disposition 
to  relinquish  the  rigid  uniformity  of  the  cdd 
college  curriculum,  and  to  allow  the  pupils  a 
greater  liberty  in  the  selection  of  their  studies. 
An  organization  for  holding  annual  intercol- 
legiate contests  in  oratory  was  formed,  in  1874, 
in  lUinois ;  and,  in  1875,  a  kindred  association 
was  oi^ganized  among  the  students  of  some  of 
the  eastern  coll^;es.  fSee  College.) 

Prcfessionai  itnd  Special  Schools. — All  classes 
of  professional  schools  are  now  increasing  in  the 
United  States  with  great  rapidity.  In  1870, 
there  were  17  schools  of  science,  with  1,413  stu- 
dents ;  while,  in  1875,  there  were  74,  with  7,157 
students.  The  schools  of  theology,  in  tbe  aamd 
period,  increased,  from  80,  wiUi  3,254  stodentB,  to 
123,  with  5,234  students ;  the  law  schools,  from 
28  to  43;  the  schools  of  medicine,  from  63  to  1 06. 
There  were,  in  1875,  also  41  instituti<Hi8  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  with  5,087  pupils;  29  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  with  2,054  pupils;  154  oi^ 
phan  asylums,  with  14,118  inmates;  17  soldien' 
orphans'  homes,  with  2,382  inmates;  12  infuit 
a^lums,  with  2,816  infants;  24  indus^ial 
schools,  with  5,268  inmates;  47  reform  scfaods, 
with  8,111  male  and  2,559  female  inmates. 
(For  a  fuller  account  of  these  institutions,  see 
the  articles  Agricixtural  Colleges,  Blihd, 
Education  of  the,  Deaf-Motes,  Industbial 
Schools,  Law  Schools,  Medical  Schools,  Ob- 
PHAN  Asylums,  Pharmaceutical  Schoou,  Re- 
form Schools,  Scientific  Schools,  and  Theo- 
logical Schools.) 

Educational  Periodicals, — ^A  list  <^  all  the 
educational  periodicals  which  appeared  bSUt 
1811  and  prior  to  1865,  is  given  m  Barharo^s 
Journal  of  Education,  1865.  In  1876, 116  edu- 
cational periodicals  were  issued  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union. 

Literature, — One  of  the  most  yaluable  sources 
of  information  for  the  history  of  education  in 
America  is  Barnard's  American  Journal  of 
Education  (be^n  in  1856 ;  24th  vol.,1876}.  Since 
1867,  tJie  official  reports  published  by  the  U.  S. 
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Bureau  of  Education  present  the  material  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  educational  condition  of  the 
country  with  a  oompletenesB  which  leaves  little  to 
be  desired,  and  are  worthy  of  a  comparison  with 
the  official  publications  of  any  country  of  Eu- 
rope. See  also  Oilman,  Education  in  America^ 
1776—1876,  in  Norih  A^nerican  Review,  1876; 
Lawrrnob,  Educational  Progress^  in  Harper's 
Monthly,  NoTn  1875. — Among  foreign  works 
on  education  in  the  United  States  may  be  men- 
tioned the  report  made  to  the  English  government 
by  the  Rev.  James  Eraser,  who,  m  1865,  spent  six 
months  in  studying  the  educational  institutions  of 
iheoountxy ;  Lavalete,  L' Instruction  dupeuple; 
HipPEAU,  L'Instruciion  publique  aux  £ia^ 
Unis;  WiMXEEt,  Die  Kirche  und  die  Schide  in 
Nord-Amerika  (Leips.,  1853) ;  Schapp,  Ametnka, 
die  politischen,  socialenund  kircJilich-religiiisen 
Zustdnde  (Berlin,  1854) ;  Ddlon,  Ueber  Schtde, 
deutsche  Schide,  amerikanische  Schule  und 
deutschromerikanische  Schule  (Leips.,  1866) ; 
Tbosohel,  Volkscharakter  und  BildungsanstaU 
ten  der  Nordamerikaner  (Berlin,  1867);  Fran- 
018  Adams,  The  Free  School  System  of  the 
United  States  (London,  1875) ;  Rioo,  National 
Education  (London,  1873). —  On  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  American  school  system,  see  A 
Statement  of  the  Theory  (^Education  in  the 
United StcUes  (/  America  (Washington,  1874). 

X7NIVEBSALISTS  are  distinguished  from 
other  Christians  by  their  belief  in  the  final  sal- 
vation of  all  human  souls.  Rev.  John  Murray, 
who  came  from  England  in  1770,  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  denomination  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  no  general  denominational  organization 
was  made  until  1785.  The  organization  and 
government  of  the  body  are  essentially  congre- 
gational. Societies  and  churches  are  in  many 
respects  independent.  The  present  organized 
strength  of  the  denomination  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  summary  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada:  1  general  convention;  22  state  con- 
ventions; 69  associations;  880  parishes,  em- 
bracing 41,029  families;  656  church  organiza- 
tions, Daving  32,947  members ;  640  Sunday- 
schools,  having  59,463  teachers  and  pupils ;  756 
church  edifices,  with  a  property,  above  mdebted- 
ness,  of  $7,465,495 ;  and  706  ministers,  includ- 
ing licentiates  and  the  superannuated.  The 
early  preachers  of  the  denomination  were  not 
generally  men  of  liberal  education.  The^  even 
KX>ked  with  distrust  upon  colleges  and  divinity 
schools,  because  of  the  support  which  these  in- 
stitutions gave,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  religious 
doctrines,  which  UniversaliBts  deemed  false  and 
pernicious-  in  their  influence.  The  free-school 
system  of  instruction  received,  however,  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  growing  denomination,  as 
being  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  cherished  be- 
lief in  the  common  nature  and  common  destiny 
of  man.  Universalists  have  ever,  therefore,  been 
steadfast  and  zealous  in  their  defense  and  sup- 

E>rt  of  common  schools.  Many  faithful  and 
borious  school  superintendents  and  teachers 
are  found  amonc  the  clergy  and  educated  lay- 
men. They  would  retain  the  Bible  in  the  schools, 


but  would  be  unwilling  that  it  should  be  used  and 
interpreted  in  the  special  interest  of  any  denomina- 
tion. They  would  nave  education  Christian,  but 
not  narrowly  sectarian.  In  the  first  efforts  of 
Universalists  to  establish  schools  imder  their 
control  and  patrona^,  they  were  mainly  desirous 
of  founding  institutions  which,  while  they  should 
be  Cliristian,  should  be  kept  free  from  obnoxious 
religious  teachings  and  hurtful  superstitions. 
They  detested  illiberality  and  bigotry,  and  were 
tardy,  perhaps,  in  comprehending  the  full  duty 
which,  in  the  matter  of  education,  a  Christian 
denomination  owes  alike  to  itself,  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  world.  In  later  years,  they  have 
manifested  much  interest  and  zeal  in  founding 
and  endowing  denominational  schools.  In  not  a 
few  cases,  schools  have  been  commenced  and 
continued  for  a  time,  and  then  closed  from  lack 
of  patronage  or  endowments.  Sometimes,  enter- 
prises begun  have  been  meiged  in  others  that 
promised  a  higher  and  bett^  success.  As  the 
result  of  many  efforts,  —  some  abortive,  and 
others  partially  successful, — Universalists  have 
now  under  their  control,  seven  ac^emies,  ^y% 
colleges,  and  two  divinity  schools.  —  The  first 
succ^sful  movement  to  found  an  institution  of 
learning,  was  made  in  the  state  of  Maine  in  1830, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.Wm.  A.  Drew,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  Brimbleoom,  men  of  high  culture,  and 
experienced  teachers.  It  resulted  in  the  incor- 
poration of  Westbrook  Seminary,  in  1831,  and 
m  the  opening  of  a  school  for  both  sexes,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  S.  Brimblecom,  in 
1834.  After  many  struggles,  the  seminaiy  was 
permanently  established,  and  its  accommodations 
were  made  ample.  It  has  earned  and  enjoys  a  wide 
reputation.  The  female  department  is  collegiate 
in  character,  and  degrees  are  conferred  upon 
female  graduates  by  state  authority.  In  the  same 
year,  1831,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  R.  Smith,  Clinton  Liberal  Institute  was 
incorporated,  in  the  state  of  New  Tork,  and 
funds  were  raised  to  erect  a  suitable  building.  It 
was  opened  for  both  sexes  in  1832,  two  years  be- 
fore the  Westbrook  Seminary  was  put  in  opera- 
tion. It  offers  superior  opportunities  to  students. 
The  female  department  occupies  a  separate 
building.  Both  departments  have  been  efirective 
in  educational  work.  Funds  have  recently  been 
raised  to  erect  a  large  edifice  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  both  sexes.  The  other  academies  of  the 
denomination  are:  in  Vermont,  the  Green  Mount- 
ain Perkins  Institute,  incorporated  in  1848,  and 
Goddard  Seminary,  charteim  in  1863 ;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Dean  Academy,  chartered  in  1 865 ; 
in  Wisconsin,  Jefferson  Laberal  Institute,  incor- 
porated in  1866 ;  and,  in  Iowa,  Mitchell  Semi- 
nary, chartered  in  1871.  Males  and  females  are 
admitted  to  all.  The  denomination  has  no  acad- 
emy for  one  sex  only.  Goddard  Seminary 
has  a  very  pleasant  location.  The  school  buildf- 
ing  is  large,  of  commanding  architecture,  and 
afrords  excellent  accommodations  for  students. 
Dean  Academy  is,  in  its  buildings  and  ap- 
pointments, unsurpassed  by  any  institution  of 
its  grade  in  New  England.    Dr.  Oliver  Dean^ 
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whose  name  it  bears,  left  a  large  bequest  for  its 
endowment. —  Tufts  College,  in  Massachusetts, 
chartered  in  1852,  and  organized  under  the  Bev. 
Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  D.  D.,  its  first  president,  in 
1854,  was  the  first  college  founded  by  Univers- 
alists.  It»  appointments  and  courses  of  study 
are  those  of  an  American  uniyersity.  Lombard 
Uniyendty,  in  Illinois,  was  chartered  as  an  acad- 
emy, by  the  name  of  The  Illinois  Liberal  Insti- 
tute, in  1851.  It  was  opened  for  students  in 
1852,  received  college  powers  by  l^islative  en- 
actment in  1853,  and  the  name  of  Lombard 
UniTcrsity,  with  university  powers,  in  1857. 
St.  Lawrence  University,  in  Canton,  N.  Y.,  was 
chartered  in  1856.  Its  coUesiate  department 
was  opened  and  placed  under  tbe  charge  of  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Lee,  D.  D.,  in  1859.  The  preparatory  de- 
partment was  given  up  in  1 864.  Buchtel  CoUege, 
in  Akron,  Ohio  (assets  ^300,000)  the  Rev.  S.  H. 
McCoUester,  D.  D.,  president,  and  Smithson  Col- 
lege, in  Indiana  (assets  $100,000)  were  chartered 
in  1871.  They  have  elegant  and  commodious 
buildings,  with  superior  school  accommodations. 
— Before  theologi^  schools  were  instituted  by 
Universalists,  young  men  desirous  of  entering 
the  ministry,  were  accustomed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  instruction  and  libraries  of  influen- 
tial deiigymen.  The  first  theological  school 
known  in  the  denomination,  was  the  enterprise 
of  a  single  individual,  and  was  temporary  in  its 
duration.  It  was  (^ned,  in  1845,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  at  that  time  principal 
of  Clinton  Liberal  Institute.  It  was  continued 
by  him  till  1854,  during  which  time  about  25 
students  were  carried  through  systematic  courses 
of  theological  study,  and  inducted  into  the 
Christian  ministry.  Among  them,  are  some  of 
the  most  highly  esteemed  clergymen  of  the  order. 
St.  Lawrence  'Fheolo^cal  School,  a  department 
of  St.  Lawrence  University,  was  the  first  per- 
manently established  divinity  school.  It  was 
chartered  in  1856,  and  opened  in  1858,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  D.  D.,  who 
still  continues  in  the  position.  It  has  a  good 
endowment,  a  laige  library,  3  professors,  ana,  at 
the  present  time,  has  in  attenoance  25  students. 
Tufts  Divinity  School,  connected  with  Tufts  Col- 
lege, was  chartered  in  1857,  andoivanized  in  1868, 
— ^the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  principal. 
It  has  4  r^ular  professors,  and  3  non-resident 
professors  or  lecturers ;  the  present  attendance 
of  students,  is  33. — ^The  amount  of  property  de- 
voted to  denominational  schools, — includung  acad- 
emies, colleges,  and  divinity  schools,  is  estimated 
at  $2,385,000.  The  number  of  teachers  con- 
nected with  them,  is  99 ;  and  the  number  of 
students,  1,036.  —  Sunday-schools — reported  as 
numbering  640 — are,  as  a  nde,  maintained  in 
connection  with  all  the  churches,  and  a  deep  in- 
terest is  felt  and  manifested  in  them.  The  at- 
tendance of  pupils  is  generally  large,  and  the 
classification  complete.  Instruction  is  made 
easy  and  effective  by  the  use  of  catechisms 
adapted  to  pupils  of  different  ages,  uniform  les- 
son and  other  papers,  and  well-selected  libraries. 
State  and  other  bunday-school  oiganizations,  the 


normal  training  oi  teachers,  public  meetmgB, 
celebrations,  exhibitions,  and  concerts  manifest 
and  intensify  the  interest  felt  by  younc  imd  M 
in  this  class  of  schools,  which  are  regaraed  as  an 
effective  means  of  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion. There  is,  at  the  present  time,  no  oiganiza- 
tion  called  an  education  society,  connected  with 
the  Universalist  body  of  Christians ;  but  eadi 
state  convention  is,  by  constitutional  provision, 
required  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  denomination,  within  ita 
territorial  limits,  including  Sunday-schools  and 
the  best  methods  for  their  roana^ment ;  and  the 
trustees  of  the  (jeneral  Convention  are  directed 
to  present  in  their  annual  report  '*a  general 
statement  as  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
church,  with  respect  to  education  and  whatever 
else  concerns  its  interests,  with  such  saggeBti<HtB 
as  they  may  deem  proper."  It  is  also  provided 
that  ^*  every  school,  academy,  or  college,  main- 
tained at  its  expense,  or  conducted  under  the 
management  of  Univer^dists,  shall  send  a  copy 
of  its  annual  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  state 
wherein  it  is  situated,  and  to  the  secretary  of  its 
convention.  I'he  General  Convention  controls, 
also,  the  expenditure  of  the  income  from  the  so- 
called  Murray  Centenary  Fund,  of  8120,000, 
which  is  appronriated  to  aid  in  the  education  of 
the  clergy,  and  for  other  purposes  connected 
with  the  extension  and  upbuilding  (^  the  Ciimdi. 
The  amount  of  convention  aid  rendered  to  sta- 
dents  in  1876,  was  97,200.  The  denominatiaii 
has  been  honored  by  the  services  of  teachen 
of  distinguished  ability,  great  experience,  and 
wide  reputation.  The  Rev.  T.  Clowes,  LL.  D., 
one  of  the  early  principals  of  Clinton  Ubetal 
Institute,  was  a  superior  scholar,  and  noted  for 
critical  and  learned  research ;  the  Rev.  D.  M. 
Knapen  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  mathematics, 
and  Prof.  George  Robert  Perkins,  LL.  D.,  the 
author  of  valuable  mathematical  text-books.  The 
Rev.  H.  B.  Maglathlin  is  known  as  the  editor  ol 
the  Greenleaf  series  and  of  other  mathematical 
works.  The  Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  Beoond 
president  of  Lombard  University,  as  a  teacher, 
and  as  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  for  emi- 
nent services  in  raising  fimds  for  the  estaUnh- 
ment  of  Tufts  CoUe^,  is  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. Prof.  J.  v.  N.  StandiSi,  of  Lom- 
bard L^niversity,  is  widely  known  as  a  teadier 
of  mathematics,  and  as  a  conductor  of  teacfaess* 
institutes.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Lee,  D.  D..  a  graduate 
of  Amherst  College,  in  1845,  has,  in  various  ca- 
pacities, given  28  years  to  educational  wock  in 
the  Universalist  denomination.  The  Rev.  James 
P.Weston,  D.D.,  has,  also,  been  28  years  a  teacber 
in  denominational  schools.  The  Rev.  Alonco  A. 
Miner,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  is  distinguished  as  a  divine 
and  a  reformer,  as  well  as  a  veteran  educator. 
He  opened,  and  successfully  taught  for  seTeral 
years,  the  Unity  Scientific  Military  Academy,  and 
was  the  second  president  of  Tufts  College,  retain- 
ing the  position  for  12  years.  As  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educaticm,  and  as  a 
lecturer,  he  has  also  rendered  valuable  aovioe  lo 
the  cause  of  education. 
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UNIVEBSITT,  a  name  first  ghren,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  institutions  for  superior  instruc- 
tion.   In  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century,  a 
free  union  of  students  of  medicine  was  formed 
in  Salerno  (1150),  and  another  of  students  of 
law  in  Bologna  (1158).  The  students  had  equal 
rights  with    the  professors  in    these  unions; 
which  soon    attracted   such    crowds    that,  in 
Bologna,  the  studies  of  medicine  and  theology 
were  added ;  and,  in  Salerno,  those  of  law  and 
philosophy.    This  was  the  origin  of  the  modem 
European  umrersity.     At   me    university  of 
Boloffna,  as  well  as  at  the  universities  of  I'adua 
and  Naples,  which  were  early  established,  the 
study  of  law  remained  predominant,  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  law  {decreta  and  leges)  being 
eagerly  studied  in  order  to  obtain  high  offices  in 
church  and  state. — In  Paris,  a  university  arose 
from  the  cathedral  school,  and,  as  the  chief  seat 
of  scholasticism,  soon  attained  the  rank  of  the 
foremost  university  of  western  Europe.    The 
formation  of  rtaiions  and  of  faculties  exerted 
a  decisive  influence  upon  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  university.    Ab  scholars  from  ful 
parts  of  the  Christian  worid  flocked  to  Paris 
m  large  numbers,  and  the  government  of  the 
state  took  no  notice  of  them,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  form  national  groups  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self  government.  Thus,  the  four  noHons 
of  the  G^licans  (including  Spaniards,  Italians, 
Greeks,  and  Orientals),  the  Picards,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  English  (including  Germans  and 
Northmen)  were  formed.     The  formation  of 
special  faculties  was  caused  by  the  Mendicants' 
orders,  which  oarl^  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  rising  university,  and,  as  teachers  of  theolocy 
and  eoclesiastical  law,  assumed,  in  r^ard  to  the 
nationSf  an  independent  position.     In  conse- 

3uence  of  the  complications  which  were  pro- 
uoed  by  their  teaching,  the  professors  of  theol- 
ogy (about  1270),  and,  somewhat  later,  those  of 
medicine  and  of  ecclesiastical  law,  formed  a 
union,  and  in  this  wa^  organized  three  distinct 
faculties.  The  faculties  represented,  therefore, 
special  sciences ;  while  the  four  noHonSj  as  a 
continuation  and  enlaigement  of  the  former 
cathedral  school,  represented  the  trivium  and  the 
quadriviumy  or  the  preparatory  sciences.  Fol- 
K>winff,  at  length,  the  example  of  the  other  facul- 
ties, we  nations  gradually  transformed  them- 
selves into  the  faculty  of  the  liberal  arts,  which, 
for  a  time,  occupied  a  position  inferior  to  that 
of  Uie  older  raculties.  These  development 
made  the  university  of  Paris  the  great  literary 
center  of  Europe ;  and,  at  times,  it  was  attended 
by  more  than  20,000  students. — In  GJermany, 
the  first  universitv  was  founded  by  the  emperor 
Charles  lY.  at  Prague,  in  1348.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, in  the  course  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent- 
tiriee,  by  many  others,  as  follows:  that  of  Vien- 
na (1365),  Heidelbeig  (originally  founded  in 
1346,but  notopened  until  1386),  Cologne  (1388), 
Erfurt  (1392),  Wtlrtzburg,  Lejipsic,  Rostock, 
Greifswalde,  Freiburg,  Treves,  Ttibin^n,  and 
Majrenoe.  The  German  universities,  which  owed 
their  establishment  to  the  liberality  of  princes, 


became  the  chief  nurseries  of  the  humanistic  stud* 
ies,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  16th  century,    llie  new  high  schools 
were  called  universiUUes  (universities)  not  orig- 
inally as  nniversUates  literarumy  embracing  the 
universality  of  sciences,  but  as  universiiates  ma- 
gislromm  ei  scholarium  (the  universal  union  of 
teachers  and  scholars].  I'hey  were  not  regarded 
as  strictly  national  institutions,  but  rather  as 
high  schools  belonging  to  the  entire  Christian 
world.     Their  privileges,  therefore,  had  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope;  and  the  chancellor,  with- 
out whose  consent  no  academic  degree  was  valid, 
exercised  his  functions  in  the  name  of  the  Pope. 
In  regard  to  their  constitution,  the  universities 
were  entirely  independent  corporations.     The 
nations,  as  well  as  the  faculties,  had  their  own 
statutes,  seals,  and  treasuries.    At  the  head  of  a 
nation,  was  a  procurator ;  at  the  head  of  the  en- 
I  tire  university,  a  rector.    -The  students  lived  in 
'  special  halls,  called  colleges  (in  Germany,  ^wrscp), 
in  which  they  were  provided  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  supported  in  their  studies,  and  superin- 
tended in  their  daily  life.    Instruction  was  im- 
parted by  means  of  lectures  and  disputations. 
The  independence  of  the  universities  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  academic  d^prees,  in- 
tended to  mark  the  various  steps  from  the  ma- 
turity of  the  student  to  the  qualification  of  the 
academic  teacher.    At  the  Italian  universities, 
the  students,  for  a  Ions  time,  chose  their  own 
professors ;  but,  eraduafiy,  the  authorization  to 
teach  was  limited  to  those  who  had  been  duly 
licensed,  or  acquired  the  degree  of  licentiate. 
After  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  century,  the 
number  of  universities  in  Germany  rapidly  in- 
creased, as  every  prince  was  anxious  to  have  his 
own,  and  as  there  was,  moreover,  a  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and   Reformed 
churches.    The  Protestant  universities,  having 
no  connection  with  the  Pope,  became  altogether 
national  institutions ;  and,  gradually,  the  Cath- 
olic universities  were  likewise  regsunded  by  the 
state  authorities  as  being  exclusively  subject  to 
state  jurisdiction.    In  the  case  of  the  faculties 
of  Catholic  theolc^  alone,  some  rights  of  super- 
intendence were  conceded  to  the  bishops  of  the 
countiT.    Though  stripped  of  their  former  in- 
dependence, the  universities  retained,  however, 
until  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  privileges;  and  a  remnant  of 
academic  jurisdiction  has,  in  some  countries, 
maintained  itself   to  the  present  day.  —  The 
Latin  language  continued  for  a  long  time  to  •  be 
exclusively  used  in  the  lectures  of  the  university, 
but,  from  the  beginning  of  the  J  7th  century,  it 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  native  tongues.    By 
this  change,  the  universities  became  more  in- 
timately associated  with  the  entire  literary  and 
educational  progress  of  the  European  countries, 
and  began  to  exert  a  more  direct  influence  upon 
primary  as  well  as  secondary  instruction. — While 
the  European  universities  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  leaders  in  the  wonderful  progress  which 
the  world's  literature,  in  all  its  deparSnents,  has 
made  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  their 
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ootme  of  studies  has  been  steadilj  expanded. 
Though  the  medueval  division  into  four  facul- 
ties has  been  generally  retained,  the  number  of 
subjects  taught  in  each  faculty  has  been  greatly 
enlarged,  hi  some  universities,  the  faculty  of 
arts  or  of  philosophy  has  been  subdivided  into 
two  sections ;  in  some,  new  faculties  (of  political 
economy,  or  of  natural  sciences)  have  been  added 
to  these  four  traditional  ones ;  in  some,  there 
are  two  distinct  theological  faculties  (one  Prot- 
estant and  one  Catholic) ;  in  others,  the  theolog- 
ical faculty  has  been  abolished. — It  is  generally 
agreed  that,  in  the  present  centuiy,  the  xmiver- 
sities  of  Germany  have  attained  the  highest  stage 
of  development.  Recently,  however,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  availed  hersefP  of  the  new  educational 
law  to  establish  a  number  of  free  Catholic  univer- 
sities which,  as  schools  of  superior  instruction, 
have  the  same  oiganization  as  those  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  All  of  them  are  under  the 
sole  and  absolute  control  of  the  state  government, 
and  they  represent  the  highest  or  superior  stage 
of  the  system  of  instruction  whicn  the  state 
organizes  for  the  rising  generation.  The  uni- 
versitv,  as  a  school  of  superior  instruction,  is 
shar))ly  distinguished  from  the  secondary  school, 
or  gymnasium.  The  state  requires  that  many 
classes  of  its  officers  should  have  spent  three  or 
four  years  at  a  university ;  and  admission  to  the 
university  is  made  contingent  upon  passing  a 
successful  examination  at  one  of  the  state  gym- 
nasia. (See  Germany.)  The  universities  of  Switz- 
erland, Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Russia,  and  Greece, 
also  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  agree 
substantially  with  the  German  institutions, 
having  four  or  more  faculties,  and  being  schools 
of  superior  instruction.  Those  of  recent  origin, 
like  tne  universities  of  Athens  and  Chrisdania, 
have  been  wholly  fashioned  after  German  mod- 
els. The  imiversities  in  the  British  isles,  and  in 
the  British  possessions,  materially  differ  from 
those  of  contmental  Europe,  and  some  of  them 
confine  themselves  to  examinations  and  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees.  (See  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Oxford.) — 
The  universities  of  France  were  abolished  in 
1793;  and,  in  the  school  le^lation  of  Napoleon  I., 
the  name  University  of  France  was  used  in  a 
different  sense,  being  applied  to  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction.  (See  France.J  The 
states  of  Central  and  South  America  nave  a 
number  of  institutions  called  universities,  but 
most  of  them  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
universities  of  Europe  except  the  name.  In 
Turkey,  China,  Japan,  and  a  number  of  other 
countries,  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to 
organize,  or  re-organize,  schools  of  superior  in- 
stniction  after  the  model  of  the  European  univer- 
sities ;  but  all  these  institutions  are  still  in  their 
infancy,  or,  at  least,  are  not  yet  worthy  of  a  com- 
parison with  universities.  In  the  United  States, 
the  term  university  is  generally  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  of  colleqe,  (See  Colleges.)  Infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  is  given  in  the  special  articles  in  this  work 


on  important  institations  of  that  daaa.  Hie 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  wiiidi 
was  opened  in  1876,  is  to  be  conducted  after  tfao 
German  plan.  The  establishment  of  a  National 
Uidversity,  at  Washington,  to  be,  in  the  folleat 
sense  of  the  word,  an  institution  for  superior  in- 
struction, has  been  for  several  years  agitated. 
An  account  of  the  universities  of  each  impor- 
tant oountiy  of  the  world,  embracing  the  lifbeat 
statistics,  is  given  in  the  articles  in  this  work 
upon  the  several  countries.  The  articles  on  the 
different  classes  of  professional  schoda  (Thbo- 
logical.  Law,  Medical,  Pharmacectigal,  etc^ 
refer  to  the  development  of  the  different  faeai- 
ties. — See  Malden,  Origin  qf  UhiversiHes  and 
Academic  Degrees  (Loncjon,  1835) ;  H.  yos  Stbel, 
Die  detdschen  und  die  attswdrti^m  Unicersiidten 
(Bonn,  1868);  De  Yiriville,  Histoire  des  tatt- 
versites  en  i^oTice  (Paris,  1847);  Babnard,  Hi»- 
ion/  (f  Oerman  UniversUieSj  translated  from 
Karl  von  Raumbr  (N.  Y.,  1859) ;  Schaff,  Qer- 
many ^. its  Universities  cte.  (Phila.,  1857);  Hast, 
German  Universities  (N.  Y.,  1874). 

TJNIVEBSITT  COLLEGE  (London)  w» 
opened  in  Oct,  1828,  under  the  title  of  The 
University  (f  London,  The  object  of  its  pro- 
moters was  to  found,  in  the  metropolis,  a  seat  of 
learning  where  all,  without  distinction  of  creed, 
might  obtain  a  liberal  education,  whilst  remain- 
ing under  the  care  of  their  parents  or  friends 
at  home.  No  religious  instruction  is  given  with- 
in the  college  walls,  that  being  regarded  as  a 
home  matter,  for  which  parents  and  guardiaos 
roust  hold  themselves  responsible ;  and  thus  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  admit  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  ail  races  and  creeds. 

If  the  original  intention  had  been  adhered  to, 
the  college  would  have  resembled  a  Scotch  uni- 
versity, in  which  the  teaching  body  and  the  body 
that  grants  degrees  are  the  same ;  but,  when, 
year  after  year,  the  application  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a  charter  givmg  the  right  to  ccmfer  de- 
grees, was  resisted  by  the  older  universitiea,  and 
by  various  medical  bodies  in  the  metropdUs,  a 
compromise  was  at  len^  agreed  to,  in  1836.  By 
this  compromise,  the  institution  which  is  now 
known  as  Universitv  CoUege,  resigned  its  first 
title  of  University  of  London  in  favor  of  a  new 
body  to  be  created  by  the  Crown,  which  should 
confer  degrees  upon  students  coming  up  to  be 
examined  from  such  colleges,  in  town  and  coun- 
try, as  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  affiliated  to 
the  univeraity.  The  close  connection  originally 
existing  between  University  College  and  the 
University  proper,  has  been  maintiuned,  about 
thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  2,665  d^rees  held  by 
graduates  at  the  end  of  1873,  having  been  con- 
ferred on  students  from  the  college. 

In  University  College,  there  are  faculties  of 
arts,  of  laws,  of  science,  and  of  medicine,  with 
an  engineering  department,  and  a  fine  arts  de- 
partment. These  are  served  by  about  44  profoBs- 
ors.  In  the  session  ending  midsummer,  1875, 
there  were  565  students  in  the  faculties  kA  arts, 
of  laws,  and  of  science,  including  the  fine  arts 
a^d  the  engineering  department^  and  335  8ta^ 
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<lents  in  the  faculty  of  medicine.  In  1832,  a 
achool  for  boys  was  established  in  connection 
with  the  ooUeae,  and  placed  under  the  head- 
mastership  of  ^e  late  professors  Key  and  Mai- 
den. In  this  school,  there  were,  in  1874 — 5, 
706  pupils,  the  greatest  number  in  anyone  term 
that  session  being  589.  Among  the  professors 
in  the  college,  there  have  been  many  men  of 
high  eminence.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
Augustus  De  Morgan,  who,  for  34  years,  was 
professor  of  mathematics.  Many  of  his  pupils 
afterwards,  at  Cambridge,  achieved  the  highest 
honors,  four,  at  least,  becoming  senior  wrang- 
lers, among  them,  Todhunter  and  Routh.  — 
The  entire  ^vemment  of  the  college  is  vested 
in  the  council,  a  body  of  24  gentlemen  who  are 
appointed  by  the  members  of  the  college  from 
themsdves,  and  of  whom  6  retire  every  year; 
but  the  senate,  which  consists  of  the  professors 
presided  over  by  a  member  of  council,  often 
exerts,  by  its  advice,  great  influence  upon  the 
decisions  of  the  council.  The  presidents  of  council 
have  been  successively  Lord  Brougham,  Ctoige 
Grote,  and  Lord  Belper. 

The  coUese,  as  yet,  has  received  no  help  from 
the  public  funds.  It  originated  entirely  in  the 
elForts  of  private  individuals.  Its  capital  was 
subscribed  in  £100  shares,  of  which,  in  1843, 
there  were  1,710,  the  number  of  subscribers  be- 
inff  1,072.  The  original  deed  of  settlement  pro- 
vided that  the  shm-holders  might  receive  a 
dividend  not  exceeding  4  per  cent ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  dividend  was  ever  paid,  and, 
in  1869,  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  which 
divested  the  college  of  its  proprietary  character, 
and  enlarged  its  powers  by  enabling  it  to  give 
instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  and  to  teach  women 
as  well  as  men.  The  subscribers,  or  those  to 
whom  they  have  transferred  or  bequeathed  their 
ahares,  constitute,  with  the  fellows  and  life- 
governors,  the  members  of  the  college,  and,  at 
their  annual  meeting,  fill  the  vacancies  in  the 
council.  In  the  course  of  years,  many  of  the 
shares  had  been  ceded  or  forfeited,  and  lapsed 
shares  were  bestowed  upon  distinguished  grad- 
uates of  the  college,  styled  feUows,  or  upon  per- 
sons of  eminence  who  might  advantageously  be 
associated  in  the  ^vemment  of  the  coUege,  and 
who  were  styled  life-governors.  The  first  fellows 
were  chosen  in  1843 ;  the  life-governors  are  of 
much  more  recent  origin,  having  been  appointed 
subsequently  to  the  act  of  parliament. 

The  fine  art  or  Slade  schools  (called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  munificent  bequ^  of  Mr.  Felix 
Slade)  have  been  very  successful,  so  that  already 
the  accommodation  provided  is  not  sufficient. 
The  number  of  students,  male  and  female,  in 
1874 — 5,  was  220.  Ladies  are,  for  the  present, 
admitted  equally  with  gentlemen  to  the  classes 
of  political  economy,  jurisprudence,  Roman  law, 
ana  geology.  A  ladies'  association,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  council,  arranges  separate 
dasses  also  for  ladies  (taught,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  professors)  in  the  following  subjects: 
French,  German,  Greek,  mathematics,  Latin, 
Italian,  histoiy,  hygiene,  English  literature,  phys- 


ics, and  chemistry.  In  1875 — 6,  these  classes 
numbered  17,  and  were  attended  by  394  ladies. 
Very  few  of  the  professorships  are  endowed; 
hence,  many  of  the  professors,  having  to  rely 
solely  on  fees,  are  inadequately  paid.  A  royal 
commission,  two  years  ago,  recommended  that 
the  college  should  be  helped  b^  government 
grants,  both  to  extend  its  apphances  for  the 
teaching  of  science,  and  to  augment  the  stipends 
of  the  science  professors. 

To  the  original  share  capital  of  the  college, 
many  donations  and  bequests  have  been  added. 
Down  to  1870,  the  expenditure  on  capital  ac- 
count amounted  to  £202,287.  llie  income 
arising,  in  the  same  year,  from  endowments 
amounted  to  £2,978,  appropriated,  for  the  most 
part,  to  special  piuposes  (as  to  scholarships  and 
professorships).  Tne  amount  received  m  fees, 
m  1874 — 5,  was  over  £27,000,  nearly  one-haH 
from  the  school  for  boys.  These  figures  refer  to 
every  part  of  the  college  except  the  hospitaL 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  buildings,  about 
400  feet  in  length,  was  erected  first  In  uie  center 
of  this,  is  a  h^dsome  Corinthian  portico,  with 
a  dome.  During  the  last  eight  years,  the  south 
wing,  which  is  occupied  by  the  school,  has  been 
commenced,  and  nearly  completed.  By  means 
of  the  Slade  bequest,  a  portion  of  tlie  north 
wing  has  also  been  built.  The  hospital,  on  tbd 
opposite  side  of  Gower  street,  completes  the  quad- 
rangle; it  was  opened  in  1834.  At  University 
HaU,  near  the  College,  are  rooms  for  30  students; 
this  is  connected  with  the  college,  but  under  dif- 
ferent management. —  See  Penny  Cydopcpdiay 
art.  University  College;  yearly  Reports  and  CaJr 
endars  of  the  College;  Fifth  Eeport  of  the  Roycd 
Commission  on  Scientific  Jnstrttdion  (1874). 

UNlVEBSmr  COLLEGE  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  founded  in  1859,  is  imder  Presby- 
terian control.  It  embraces  a  primaiy,  a  higher 
English,  a  classical  preparatory,  and  a  collegiate 
department.  Females  are  admitted  to  the  lower 
departments.  The  cost  of  tuition  ranges  from  96 
to  815  a  month;  but  there  is  an  extra  charge  for 
modem  languages,  book-keeping,  drawing,  and 
music.  In  18 74-— -5,  there  were  7  instructors  and 
90  students.  The  principals  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Rev.  Geo.  Burrows,  D.  D.;  the  Rev. 
Peter  V.  Veeder,  D.  D.;  the  Rev.  Wm.  Alexan- 
der, D.  D.;  and  the  Rev.  James  Matthews,  D.  D., 
the  present  incumbent  (1877). 

UPPER  IOWA  UN1VEB8ITT.  at  Fay- 
ette, Iowa,  under  Methodist  Episcopal  control, 
was  opened  as  a  seminary  Jan.  1.,  1857,  and 
chartered  as  a  college  in  1860.  It  is  supported 
by  tuition  fees  and  the  income  of  an  endowment 
of  915,000.  It  has  libraries  containing  about 
2,000  volumes.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  There 
are  six  departments :  collegiate  (with  a  classical 
and  a  scientific  course),  preparatory,  English, 
commercial,  of  music,  and  of  fine  arts.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were  9  instructors  and  243  students 
(deducting  repetitions),  as  follows :  collegiate, 
30 ;  preparatory,  56 ;  English,  115  ;  commercial, 
48;  music,  50;  painting,  16.  The  presidents 
have  been  as   follows:  the  Rev.  William  H. 
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Poor,  A.  M.,  1856 — 7  ;  the  Rev.  Lucius  H.  Bug- 
bee,  D.  D.,  1857—60;  the  Rev.  William  Brush, 
D.  D.,  1860—9  ;  the  Rev.  Charles  N.  Stowere, 
A.  M.,  1869—70 ;  Byron  W.  McLain,  Ph.  D., 
1870 — 2;  the  Rev.  Uhoderic  Norton,  A.M., 
1872—3;  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bissell,  A.  M.  (vice- 
president)  1873 — i ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bis- 
sell, A.  M.,  president,  since  1874. 

T7BBANA  TJNIVEBSITT,  at  Urbana, 
Ohio,  founded  in  1850,  is  under  Swedenborcian 
control.  It  had  a  lai^ge  attendance  of  pupib  of 
both  sexes  during  the  first  ten  years.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  attendance  fell  off,  and 
the  collegiate  department  was  discontinued,  llie 
college  was  re-established,  and  the  faculty  re- 
organized in  1871.  "  The  Union  of  Revelation 
and  Science  upon  the  basis  of  the  theology  given 
in  the  writings  of  Emmanuel  Swedenbor^  is  the 
distinctive  principle  of  the  New  Church  Uni- 
versity."' It  is  supported  chieflv  by  tuition  fees 
and  annual  oontnbutions.  It  has  an  invested 
fund  of  $10,000,  and  about  $20,000  subscribed 
toward  an  endowment  of  $50,000.  There  arc 
extensive  botanical  collections,  a  cabinet  of  min- 
erals and  fossils,  apparatus,  and  libraries  contain- 
ing 5,000  volumes.  The  university  embraces 
three  departments:  the  grammar  school,  the 
college,  and  the  school  qf  meohgy.  The  school  for 
girls  is  to  be  re-organized  as  soon  as  the  means 
can  be  provided.  The  college  has  a  classical 
course  of  four  years,  and  a  scientific  course  of 
three  years.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  from  $36  to 
$60  a  year.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  6  instruct- 
ors and  34  students  (17  collegiate  and  17  belong- 
ing to  the  grammar  school).  The  presidents  have 
been:  Milo^WiUiamAA-  M.,  1853—7;  the  Rev. 
Chauncey  Giles,  A.  M.,  1858—69;  the  Rev. 
Frank  Sewall,  A.  M.,  since  1870. 

UBSINUS  COLLEGE,  at  Freeland,  Mont- 

fomerjr  Co.,  Pa.,  chartered  in  1869  and  opened  in 
870,  IS  under  the  patronage  of  the  Reformed 
(German)  Church.  The  post  office  is  CoUege- 
ville.  The  college  is  chiefly  supported  by  tuition 
fees  (from  $40  to  $48  a  year)  and  contributions. 
The  institution  has  an  academic  or  preparatory 
department,  a  collegiate  department  (daasical 
course  of  four  years  and  scientific  course  of  3 
years) ,  and  a  theological  department.  The  libraries 
contain  6,500  volumes,  In  1876 — 7,  there  were 
10  instructors  and  122  students  (15  theological, 
41  collegiate,  and  66  academic).  The  Rev.  J. 
H.  A.  Bamberger,  D.  D.,  is  (1877)  the  president. 
T7BUGX7AY,  a  ^public  of  South  America, 
having  an  area  of  69,800  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  300,000.  The  state  religion 
IS  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  which  almost  the 
whole  population  belongs,  but  other  creeds  are 
tolerated.  Uruguay  h^  been  an  independent 
state  since  1828. 

llie  instruction  given  in  the  government 
schools,  which  are  few,  is  of  a  veiy  inferior  kind. 
The  foreigners, — Germans,  French,  English,  and 
others,  have  their  own  schools,  which  are  of  a 
much  higher  order.  A  female  school  exists  in 
connection  with  the  convent  of  the  order  of 
Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  in  Montevideo. 


Secondary  instruction  is  in  a  similarly  de- 
pressed state.  The  Colegio  of  Montevideo  fonns 
apart  of  the  Universidad  mayor  de  la  Repubtica. 
This  institution  has  from  5  to  7  professors,  who 
teach  Latin,  mathematics,  chemistry, law.  Frendi, 
English,  navigation,  and  drawing.  Althoufk 
the  majority  of  the  students  are  only  yoou, 
nun^erous  degrees  of  LX*.  D.  are  granted  eveiy 
year.  The  university  is  free,  and  is  well  attended. 
There  is  also,  in  connection  with  the  university, 
a  free  primary  school  for  poor  children.  Another 
colegio  has  been  recently  establiehed  in  La  Unioci, 
a  short  distance  from  Montevideo.—  See  ScH)in>, 
Eyicydopddicj  art.  Sudomerika;  Woysch,  Mii- 
theilungen  aber  dassoziale  und  kirchliche  Leben 
in  Uruguay  (1864) ;  Vauxant,  La  Republtca 
Orienial  dd  Uruguay  (Montevideo,  1873). 

UTAH,  one  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  forming  a  part  of  the  land  acquired,  in 
1848,  from  Mexico.  Its  area  is  84,476  sq.  m.; 
and  its  population,  in  1870,  was  86,786,  of  whom 
118  were  colored  persons,  445,  Chinese,  and  179, 
civilized  Indians. 

Educational  History, — The  first  st^  taken 
by  the  people  of  the  territoiy  for  the  promotion 
of  education,  was  an  act  passed  by  the  provi- 
sional ^vemment  in  1851,  incorporating  the 
University  of  Deseret,  with  an  annual  appropm- 
tion  of  $5,000.    This  contemplated  not  only  the 
founding  of  a  imiversity,  but  the  estabhsbineot 
of  primary  schools  in  connection  with  it    In 
1851,  the  chancellor  and  board  of  regents  of  the 
university  were  authorized  to  i^point  a  superin- 
tendent of  primary  schools,  to  be  under  their 
supervision,  and  to  be  paid  by  them  a  salaiy  of 
not  more  than  $1 ,000.    Owing  to  limited  pat- 
ronage and  want  of  funds,  the  university  had 
only  a  nominal  existence  till  1867,  when  it  was 
re-organized,  and  conducted  as  a  commercial 
college.    At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
territory,  in  1850,  the  16th  and  36th  sections  of 
land  in  each  township  were  set  apart  by  Con- 
gress for  educational  purposes ;  and  $5,0<i0  was 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants.    In  1852,  the  assem- 
bly petitioned  the  general  government  for  an 
appropriation  of  $24,000,  for  the  use  of  sdux^ ; 
but  it  was  not  granted.    The  same  year.  Con- 
gress was  petitioned  to  make  for  this  imiiotj  the 
same  donations  of  land,  to  aetUers,  and  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  as  were  made  to  the  territazy 
of  Or^n  in  1850.    This  also  was  refused.  Hie 
rejection  of  a  similar  petition  for  aid  in  estaUish- 
ing  schools,  in  1854,  led  to  the  approval,  by  the 
territorial  governor  and  legislature,  of  an  act, 
which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  chancellor  and 
board  of  regents  of  the  university  to  aj^int  a 
territorial  superintendent  of  common  sdMx^ls, 
who  should  make  an  annual  report  to  the  re- 
gents of    the  number  and    condition  of    the 
schools.    It  was  further  provided  that  ooun^ 
courts  should  divide  their  respective  counties 
into  school-districts,  each  of  which  should  dect 
3  trustees,  who  were  to  collect  a  tax  on  all  tax- 
able property  in  the  district,  at  such  rate  as  tlie 
voters  at  the  district  meeting  should  determiiM. 
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With  the  fands  thus  ooUected,  the  trustees  were 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  necessary  number 
of  schools,  and  make  an  annual  report  of  their 
official  proceedings  to  the  boards  of  examination 
of  their  respective  counties.  The  duties  of  these 
boards,  which  were  appointed  by  the  county 
courts,  were  to  examine  teachers,  and  make  an 
annual  report  of  the  condition  and  statistics  of  the 
schools,  to  the  superintendent  of  common  schools. 
In  1855,  the  sum  of  ^2,500  was  directed  by  the 
governor  and  assembly  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  building  of  an  academy,  at  Salt  Lake  City ; 
but  the  low  condition  of  the  finances  prevented 
its  accomplishment.  An  act  of  Congress,  grant- 
ing lands  for  schools  and  for  university  purposes, 
was  passed  in  1855;  and,  to  make  it  effective,  the 
assembly,  in  1859,  passed  an  act  for  the  selection 
of  land  equal  to  two  townships,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university.  In  1864,  the  collection  of 
certain  moneys  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools  was  authorized  by  the  assembly;  and 
this  was  foDowed,  in  1865,  by  an  act  ^'consol- 
idating and  amending  the  school  laws."  These 
two  acts  were  superseded,  in  1866,  when  a  new 
school  law  was  passed.  Congress  was  again  in- 
effectusdly  petitioned,  in  1867,  for  a  donation,  to 
the  territory,  of  the  lands  included  in  the  recorded 
plots  of  the  several  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of 
the  teiritory,  to  aid  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  common-school  fund.  In  1868,  the  assembly 
passed  an  act  giving  greater  definiteness  to  the 
meaning  of  the  schooilaw.  The  same  year,  and 
again  in  1870,  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  aid 
from  Congress  for  educational  purposes,  but 
without  success.  In  1874,  the  assembly  passed 
an  act  appropriating  annually  315,000,  for  two 
years,  for  school  purposes ;  and  this,  with  the 
various  enactments  extending  back  to  1866,  con- 
stituted the  school  law  of  the  territory  till  Feb- 
ruary 18.,  1876,  when  the  present  school  law 
was  approved.  The  first  superintendent  of 
common  schools  in  the  territory  was  Elias  Smith, 
who  was  appointed  under  the  act  of  October, 
1851.  His  successor  was  William  AViUes,  ap- 
pointed in  1856.  In  1862,  R.  L.  Campbell  was 
appointed  to  the  office  by  the  chancellor  and 
regents  of  the  university,  and  held  the  office  till 
1866,  when  he  was  elected  territorial  superin- 
tendent, which  office  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1874.  His  successor  was  O.  H.  Riggs,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  (18'<J)- 

School  Si/stem, — Tne  new  school  law,  enacted 
in  1876,  provides  for  the  election  of  a  territorial 
superintendent  of  district  schools  for  2  years, 
whose  du^  it  is  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision similar  to  that  usually  devolving  on  this 
officer.  He  is  recjuired  to  call  a  convention,  to 
be  composed  of  himself,  the  county  superintend- 
ents, and  the  president  of  the  university,  for  the 
purnose  of  determining  what  text-books  shall  be 
used  in  the  schools,  such  books  to  remain  un- 
changed, unless  for  sufficient  cause,  for  5  years 
from  the  time  of  their  adoption.  County  superin- 
tendents are  elected  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  same  term,  as  the  territorial  superintendent. 
They  are  required  to  visit  the  schools  at  least 


twice  every  year,  examine  and  audit  acoounts, 
apportion  the  sdiool  money,  and  make  annual 
reports  to  the  territorial  superintendent.  District 
trustees,  three  in  number,  are  elected  biennially. 
Their  duties  are,  to  provide  school- houses,  to 
employ  teachers,  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  once 
during  each  term,  and  to  assess  and  collect  an- 
nually a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  on  all 
taxable  property,  which  tax  may  be  increased, 
upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  residents  of  the 
district,  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  3  per  cent  per 
annum.  There  is  a  board  of  exmninaiion,  con- 
sisting of  3  persons,  appointed  annually  in  each 
county,  by  the  county  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  teachers  and  granting  certificates. 
The  legislature  is  required  to  make  an  annual 
appropriation  of  »25,000,  of  which  $20,000  is  for 
the  district  schools,  and  $5,000  for  the  University 
of  Deseret,  provided  the  said  university  instruct, 
in  its  normal  department,  free  of  charge,  40  pu- 
pils, apportioned  equally  amon^  the  counties  of 
the  territory,  such  pupils  pledgmg  themselves  to 
teach  in  the  district  schools  of  meir  respective 
counties,  if  required  by  the  county  supenntend- 
ents,  as  many  years  as  they  may  have  received 
free  tuition,  fhe  legal  school  i^  is  from  6  to 
16  years.  The  school  year  varies  according  to 
the  district,  the  county  superintendents  and 
trustees  in  each  prescribing  its  length.  The 
studies  pursued  are  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  ^mmar,  book-keeping, 
history,  music,  ana  drawmg. 

Educational  Condition,  —  The  number  of 
school-districts,  in  1875,  was  236 ;  the  number 
of  schools,  296. 

The  receipts  for  the  support  of  schools,  for  the 

year  1875,  were  as  follows : 

From  territorial  lax $15,000.00 

**    rate  bills  and  othersoiirces  95,632.70 

"    localtax 20,267.28 

"    di»iricttax 49,668.87 

Total 1180,368.85 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  general  Bcbool  purposes. 4130,799.98 
"    DQildings,  repairs,  etc. . . .    63,018.87 

Total $183,818.86 

The  school  statistics  for  the  same  year  are : 

Number  of  chQdren  of  school  age  (4  to  16  years)  35,690 
**  "  "  enroUedinpublioBchools..  19,278 
"      «*       «*  '*         '♦  private  schools.    3,642 

Average  attendance  in  public  schools 13,462 

"  "         •*  private  schools 2,437 

Number  of  teachers,  males  and  females 458 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $17.38 

Normal  Instruction. — ^The  normal  department 
of  the  University  of  Deseret  was  established 
August  23.,  1875,  to  continue  one  year,  the  fund 
for  its  maintenance  being  derived  from  appro- 
priations made  by  the  county  courts.  Applicants 
for  admission  must  be  over  16  years  of  age, 
must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic, 
and  some  natural  tact  for  imparting  instruction. 
The  course  of  study  gives  a  prominent  place 
throughout  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing.    Ten  counties  are,  thus  far,  represented 
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among  the  students,  the  ayeraoe  daily  attend- 
ance oein^  30.  The  first  teaaiers'  association 
was  oi;p;anized  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1860.  Since 
that  time,  teachers^  instUutes  have  been  organ- 
ized in  several  counties,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  permanently  established  by  law.  The  Terri- 
torial TeacTters'  AssociaHon,  of  which  the  terri- 
torial superintendent  is  president,  ex  officio^  was 
oiganizea  in  1870,  and  holds  semi-annual  sessions 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  A  territorial  normal  in- 
stitute was  couTened  by  the  superintendent  in 
the  University  of  Deseret,  in  August,  1875,  at 
which  special  attention  was  direct^  to  the  best 
methods  of  imparting  instruction. 

Seoondary  Instruction, — The  number  of  in- 
stitutions wiiich  afford  anydunff  beyond  element- 
Sf  instruction  is  very  limited.  A  number  of 
ect  and  mission  schools  and  academies  exist 
in  the  territory.  Of  these,  the  mission  and 
denominational  schook  give  instruction  annually 
to  about  1,250  pupils.  The  Methodista  have 
six,  —  one  each  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden, 
Tooele  City,  Provo,  Nephi,  and  Beaver.  TTie 
Episcopalians  have  one  m  Salt  Lake  City,  one 
at  Ogden,  and  one  at  Logan.  The  Presbyterians 
have  one  each  at  Salt  Leike  City,  Mt.  Fleaaant, 
and  Bingham.  The  Catholics  have  one  at  Salt 
I^ke  City,    A  commercial  college  was  opened 


in  the  winter  of  1875,  in  Salt  Lake  dtj.  The 
total  number  of  Latter  Day  Saint  Sunday- 
schools,  in  1876,  was  162,  with  2,588  teachers  and 
20y4Il  pupils. 

Superior  Instruction, — The  University  of  Des- 
eret is  the  only  institution  in  the  territory 
established  for  t^ne  purpose  of  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education.  It  is  non-sectarian, 
and  provides  3  courses, — a  preliminary,  a  scien- 
tific, and  a  classical  preparatory.  It  has  a  well 
supplied  laboratoi7,a  cabinet  of  several  hundred 
specimens,  valuable  mathematical,  philosophical, 
and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  3,000 
volumes.  Youth  of  both  sexes,  who  are  unable 
to  bear  the  cost  of  tuition,  are  admitted  free  of 
charge^  on  api^cation  to  the  president.  In 
1875,  the  number  of  instructors  was  4,  and 
the  number  of  students  294, — 171  male,  and 
123  female.  The  Timpanogos  brandi  of  the 
university  was  establisned  at  Provo  City,  in 
1870.  It  was  suspended  in  1875  ;  but  was  re- 
organized the  same  year  under  the  name  of  tiie 
Brigham  Young  Academy,  the  building  and 
grounds,  valued  at  915,000,  having  been  donated 
to  the  county  by  Brigham  Young.  It  was  opened 
in  January,  1876,  with  70  stiKients,  sinoe  in- 
creasedtol25.  This  is  the  only  school  in  the  terri- 
tory in  which  instruction  in  uieology  is  afforded. 


VAJTDERBILT  UMiVEKSITT,  at  Nash- 
viUe,  Tenn.,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South.  It  was  chartered 
in  1872  as  The  Central  University  of  the  MeUi- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South ;  the  name  was 
changed,  in  1873,  in  honor  of  Cornelius  Yander- 
bilt,  of  New  York,  who  gave  the  institution 
$500,000,  to  which  he  afterward  added  $200,000. 
The  university  was  opened  in  October,  1875. 
The  grounds  and  buildings  cost  $400,000.  The 
site  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  city,  half  a  mile 
from  the  corporation  line.  The  library  contains 
6,000  volumes,  lliere  are  cabinets  of  fossils, 
minerals,  and  rocks,  an  astronomical  observatory, 
and  valuable  philosophical  and  chemical  appara- 
tus. The  umversity  is  organized  with  four  dis- 
tinct departments,  as  follows:  (1)  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature ; 
(2)  the  Biblical  clepartment;  (3)  the  law  depart- 
ment; (4)  the  medical  department.  The  first 
department  comprises  10  scnools ;  namely,  Latin, 
Greek,  modem  lanflruages  and  English,  morsd 
philosophy,  philosophy  and  criticism,  mathemat- 
ics, physics  and  astronomy,  chemistry,  natural 
history  and  geology,  and  engineering.  The  usual 
degrees  are  conferred.  The  annu^  tuition  fees 
are  as  follows :  Academic  courses,  $70 ;  Biblical 
department,  free :  law,  $120 ;  medical,  $65. 
There  are  several  scholarships  entitling  the  hold- 
ers to  free  tuition,  and  fdlowships  are  to  be 
established.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  26  instruct- 
ors (academic  department,  10;  Biblical,  3; 
law,  3;  medical,  10), and  307  students, including 
52  in  theology,  25  in  law,  and  115  in  medicine. 


Landon  C.  Garland,  LL  D.,  has  been  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  since  its  organization. 

VASSAB    COLLEGE    (for    women),  at 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  was  chartered  in  1861, 
and  opened  in  1865.    It  was  named  after  Mat- 
thew   Vassar,   of    Poughkeepsie,    its    founder, 
whose  gifts  to  it  amoimt  to  about  $778,000.    It 
is  not  denominational.    The  name  was  Yasaar 
Female  College  till  1867.    The  buildings  are 
situated  on  a  farm  of  about  200  acres,  two  miles 
east  of  the  city.    The  unproductive  property  is 
valued  (July  1.,  1876)  at  $6814286  (real  estate, 
$515,311  ;    personal  property,  $165,  975);  the 
amoimt  of  productive  funds  (for  library,  cab- 
inets, lectures,  aid  of  students,  and  repairs),  at 
7  per  cent,  is  $281,000.    The  salaries  imd  wta 
current  expenses  are  paid  from  students*  fees. 
The  charge  for  board  is  $300  per  annum ;  icft 
tuition,  $100.    Liberal  ^d  is  afforded,  either  in 
gifts  or  loans,  to  students  of  hidh  character  and 
superior  scholarahip  in  the  regmar  course.   The 
ooQege  has  valuable  apparatus  and  cabinets,  an 
art  gallery,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and 
a  library  of  over  10,000  volumes.    The  regular 
course  is  for  four  years.    All  applicants  io^  ad- 
mission must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age.    The 
curriculum  embraces  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, mathematics,  botany,  zoology,  mineralo^, 
geolo^,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  physiol- 
ocy,  Enfflish  literature,  rhetoric,  history,  mental 
pmlosopnv,  moral  philosophy,  etc.  The  arts  tan^ 
m  the  colli^  are  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
drawing,  pamting,  and  modeling  in  day  or  wax. 
Students  sufficiently  mature  and  advanced  ms^ 
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take  eclectic  courses.  Those  who  complete  the 
regular  course  receive  the  first  or  baccalaureate 
degree  in  airts.  A  candidate  for  the  second  de- 
gree in  arts  must  pass  an  examination  in  studies 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  faculty  as 
equivalent  to  a  post-graduate  course  of  two  full 
years.  Th^re  is  also  a  preparatory  department.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  29  instructors  (7  males)  and 
370  students,  of  whom  205  were  of  the  collegiate 
grade  (2  resident  graduates,  183  pursuing  the 
regular  course,  and  20,  special  courses).    The 

firesidents  have  been  Milo  P.  Jewett,  LL.  I)., 
861^4 ;  and  John  H.  Raymond,  LL.  D.,  since 
1864. 

VBNEZX7ELA,  a  rq)ublic  of  South  Amer- 
ica, having  an  area  of  368,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  1,500,000.  The  religion 
of  the  people  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  others 
are  tolerated. 

The  education  of  the  lower  classes  is  very 
much  neglected.  Primary  instruction  is  left  to 
the  care  of  the  provincial  deputations;  but, 
owing  to  their  indifference,  the  law  requiring 
every  voter  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  is  in- 
operative. The  number  of  primary  schools  was 
reported,  in  1875,  as  541,  of  which  only  141  were 
government  schools.  The  attendance  at  the  for- 
mer was  7,064;  at  the  latter,  11,017.  ITie  new 
constitution  of  1876  provides  that  all  moneys 
formerly  appropriated  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
shall  henceforth  be  devoted  to  education.  It  also 
provides  that  no  minister  or  priest,  of  any  de- 
nomination whatever,  shall  be  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools.  The  ^ucation  of 
gu'ls  was  for  a  long  time  entirely  n^lected  by 
me  government.  Recently,  however,  the  govern- 
ment has  paid  considerable  attention  to  this 
subject.  A  higher  female  school  has  been  estab- 
lished; and,  in  1870,  a  junta  inspectora  was  ap- 
pointed in  Caracas,  preparatory  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  female  college. 

Secondary  as  well  as  superior  instruction  is 
in  a  much  more  satisfactory  condition,  owing  to 
the  labors  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  upon  their  expul- 
sion, left  a  prosperous  college  in  Maracaybo,  in 
which  the  Spanish  language,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy  were 
tau^t.  The  universitv  of  Caracas  was  founded,  in 
1696,  as  a  colegioy  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  uni- 
versity in  1722.  For  a  long  time,  the  colegio 
of  Merida,  which  served  as  a  universitv  during 
the  18th  century,  competed  sucoessfullv  with 
the  university  of  Caracas.  At  present,  both  of 
these  institutions,  as  well  as  the  medical  school 
of  Caracas,  are  under  the  control  of  the  state. 
The  univerdty  of  Caracas  had,  in  1874,  19  pro- 
fessors and  165  students;  and  that  of  Merida,  12 
professors  and  about  150  students.  The  revenue 
of  the  endowment  fund  of  the  university  of 
Caracas  amounts  to  about  $30,000. — Secondary 
instruction  is  imparted  in  13  colegios  nacionaleSj 
the  total  endowment  funds  of  which  amount  to 
about  8260,000.  Law  is  taught  at  Barcelona ; 
and,  at  Maracaybo,  law,  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  navigation.  Besides  the  gotemment  schools, 
there  are  also  the  following  private  institutions : 


A  colegio  for  poor  students,  in  Caracas;  the 
Colegio  de  la  Indepe^idencia,  in  the  same  city; 
the  Colegio  de  la  Praiemidadt  in  La  Guayra ; 
an  elementary  school  for  art  and  science,  and  a 
school  for  dravdng  and  painting,  in  Caracas. — 
See  ScHMiD,  Bincydopddie,  art.  Sudamerica. 

YlBNTTLATlOHf.  Probably  no  subject  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  of  schools  has,  of 
late  years,  been  more  fuUy  and  earnestly  dis- 
cussed than  that  of  ventilation.  Unfortunate^, 
however,  the  results  reached  have  by  no  means 
'  corresponded  in  importance  to  the  length  or 
vigor  of  the  discussion.  Notwithstanding  the  mi- 
nute and  elaborate  experiments  made  by  modem 
science  on  this  subject,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  only  point  of  agreement  is,  that 
ample  ventilation  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  economy  of  the  school  room.  Any  recom- 
mendation of  particular  methods  of  effecting 
this,  or  any  appeal  to  statistics  or  experimentiu 
details,  becomes  at  once  the  occasion  for  fresh 
dispute.  The  subject  wiU  be  considered  here  under 
the  following  heads :  (I)  The  conditions  favor- 
able to  proper  ventilation;  (II)  The  methods 
employed  to  utilize  those  conditions;  (III)  Some 
of  the  ways  in  which  ventilation  is  prevented. 

I.  Under  this  head,  will  be  considered  (I)  the 
sources  from  which  a  proper  supply  of  fresn  air 
for  the  school  room  is  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
quality  of  the  air  so  obtained  ;  and  (2)  the  de- 
termination of  the  quantity  needed  by  each  pu- 
pil for  purposes  of  respiration.  I'hat  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  outer  air  which  surrounds  the 
school  room  is  the  only  proper  source  of  supply 
for  the  lungs  of  its  inmates,  requires  no  demon- 
stration ;  uie  only  question  being  that  which 
concerns  its  purity.  The  direct  and  intimate  con- 
nection whicn  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  be- 
tween the  air  which  we  breathe  and  the  blood, 
has  been  found  to  extend  to  the  brain,  and 
healthful  inteUectual  activity  and  pure  air  are 
now  almost  convertible  terms.  Whatever  causes, 
therefore,  tend  to  vitiate  the  air  surrounding 
the  school  building  should  be  carefully  eliminated. 
(Concerning  the  proper  site  of  the  school  build- 
ing, as  r^i^arded  nrom  a  sanitary  stand-point,  see 
Hygiene,  School.)  Another  cause  which,  in 
certain  sites,  and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  any  site,  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  air  in- 
troduced into  the  school  room,  is  the  height 
above  the  ground  from  which  it  is  drawn.  The 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  malarial  fever, 
one  of  the  most  insidious  foes  of  the  human 
race  detected  by  modem  sanitary  science,  has 
led  recent  writers  on  the  subject  of  ventilation 
to  recommend  that  the  inlet  for  fresh  air  be 
placed  as  high  as  possible,  so  that  the  lower 
stratum  of  air — that  near  the  ground  or  from  the 
cellar — be  not  admitted. — Much  of  the  difficulty 
which  attaches  to  the  subject  of  ventilation, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  medical  men  who  have 
given  special  attention  to  the  matter,  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  amount  of  pure  air 
needed  by  each  person  for  purposes  of  respira- 
tion ;  their  estimates  of  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  space  required  by  each  pupil  in  the 
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school  room  where  the  ventilation  is  ample,  vary- 
ing  from  300  to  1,200  From  a  comparative 
examination  of  various  estimates,  it  appears  that 
the  average  amount  of  fresh  air  required  by  each 
individual  hourly  is  at  least  1,000  cubic  feet.  In 
school  rooms  provided  with  adequate  means  of 
ventilation,  this  requires,  according  to  most  sani- 
tarians, at  least  300  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each 
pupil.  This,  though  hardly  above  the  minimum, 
exceeds,  probably,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the 
most  liberal  allowance  made  by  those  school 
officers  who  pride  themselves  on  their  generosity 
in  this  respect.  Usually,  the  allowance  is  less 
than  110  cubic  feet.  'J'he  quantity  of  air,  also, 
admitted  by  the  ventilating  apparatus,  bears  a 
constant  relation  to  the  size  of  the  room.  Says 
Dr.  A.  N.  Bell  on  this  point,  "The  smaller 
the  space,  the  greater  the  necessity  for,  and  the. 
larger  the  opening  required  for,  the  admission 
of  fresh  air.  ♦  ♦  *  It  has  been  calciUated  that, 
with  ordinarv  exposure,  an  open  space  equal  to 
5  inches  in  the  square,  will  admit  the  pa^iage  of 
2,000  cubic  feet  hourly ;  this,  of  course,  implies 
that  there  should  be  an  equal  amount  of  open 
space  for  the  escape  of  the  air  displaced.". 

II.  In  considering  the  different  methods  of 
ventilation,  attention  should,  at  the  same  time, 
be  given  to  the  method  of  warming  the  school- 
room ;  since  the  two  subjects  are  almost  in- 
separably connected.  The  entrance  of  warm  air 
into  a  room  for  breathing  purposes,  is  inevitably 
attended  by,  and  naturally  suggests,  a  corre- 
sponding exit  of  vitiated  air,  ana  points  unmis- 
takably to  the  resulting  current  as  the  mojt  effi- 
cient means  for  venmation.  If  the  question 
were  merely  that  of  determining  the  easiest  way 
of  replacing  a  certain  amount  of  impure,  by  a 
corresponding  amount  of  pure,  air,  the  problem 
would  be  one  of  easy  solution  ;  since  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  which  generally  exists  be- 
tween the  outer  air  and  that  of  the  school  room 
furnishes  the  condition  most  favorable  to  venti- 
lation, the  onlv  agent  needed  being  a  connec- 
tion between  the  two,  which  is  readily  supplied 
by  an  open  door  or  window.  In  summer,  this 
method,  which  may  be  called  the  natural  one,  is 
in  almost  imiversal  use,  and  is  accompanied  gen- 
erally with  satisfactory  results.  In  winter,  how- 
ever, the  violent  displacement  of  one  atmosphere 
by  the  other,  wliich  results  from  the  greater  dif- 
ference in  their  temperature,  and  which  immedi- 
ately begins  when  a  connection  is  made  between 
them,  makes  itself  felt  in  the  shape  of  dangerous 
drafts.  The  problem  for  the  inventor,  therefore, 
is  how  to  produce  this  change  of  air  without  any 
perceptible  draft;  and  to  this  additional  con- 
dition, is  to  be  attributed  the  practical  failure  of 
so  many  ingenious  devices  which,  in  theory,  are 
admirable.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
methods  of  ventilation  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  method  of  warming  described  under 
the  head  of  school  hygiene.  (See  Hyoie.ne, 
School.)  It  consists  of  a  chimney  with  two 
flues,  one  for  the  fire,  the  other  for  ventilation 
The  latter  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  par- 
tition of  metal  which  becomes  heated  by  the  air 


from  the  fire,  and,  by  warming  the  oohmm  of 
air  in  the  ventilating  flue,  causes  it  to  ascend, 
tending  thus  to  produce  a  vacuum,  which  the 
vitiated  air  of  the  room  flows  in  to  fill  The 
ventilating  flue  has  two  registers,  one  near 
the  floor,  the  other  near  the  ceiling,  both  of 
which  can  be  controlled  at  pleasure.  A  more 
economical  method  consists  in  making  a  ven- 
tilating flue  only,  but  making  it  sulficieDtly 
large  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  stove  pipe 
along  its  middle  line,  while  leaving  coDsideikUe 
air  space  around  the  latter.  By  extending  the 
stove  pipe  to  the  top  of  the  house,  the  heat  of 
the  stove  is  used,  as  in  the  previous  case.  If  the 
room  is  wanned  by  an  open  fire,  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  fuel  used  should  be  chai^^ed  to 
the  account  of  ventilation,  and  the  additional 
expense  incurred  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  economy,  but  rather  as 
an  observance  of  the  provisions  of  that  Uue 
economy  which  does  not  look  for  immediate  and 
petty  resiUts,  but  is  fundamental  in  its  action, 
and  conducive  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  teacher 
and  pupil.  For  combined  ventilating  and  warm- 
ing purposes,  in  small  school  rooms,  the  open 
^te  fire  has  many  advantages ;  but,  of  course. 
It  should  be  carefufly  screened.  For  more  elab- 
orate methods  of  ventilation,  with  modifications 
to  suit  circumstances,  see  the  works  quoted  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  in  which  the  subject  is 
exhaustively  treated. 

III.  The  ^reat  importance  of  effective  ventila- 
tion, to  which  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
the  public  mind  is  not  yet  sufficiently  aroused, 
and  the  practical  difficulty  which  attends  it 
when  any  out  the  simplest  means  and  aupliances 
are  used,  render  it  necessaiy  to  make  scnne 
mention  of  the  ways  in  which  proper  ventilation 
is  thwarted,  even  when  it  is  apparently  provided 
for.  These  are  principally  two:  (1)  a  ventilatii^ 
apparatus,  originally  inadequate  in  size,  or,  n 
adequate,  the .  ineffective  working  of  it,  through 
frequent  derangement;  (2)  the  overorowding 
of  the  school  room  after  the  originally  liberu 
estimates  for  air  supply,  based  on  a  smaller 
number  of  pupils,  have  been  made.  InsufiicieDt 
apparatus,  m>m  either  the  first  or  second  oanae 
mentioned  above,  is  one  of  the  commonest  diffi- 
culties with  which  iutelli^nt  school  oflSceis 
have  to  contend;  so  easy  is  it  for  any  one,  in  the 
absence  of  decidedly  bad  results,  to  lose  eight  <tf 
the  essential  conditions  of  a  healthy  school  room, 
and  so  clamorous  is  the  tax-payer  usuaUy  for 
smaller  demands  upon  his  purse.  In  the  oom- 
promises  which  generally  follow  these  ccmteBtB 
between  the  pocket  and  the  lungs,  it  is  too  often 
found  that  the  greater  concessions  have  been 
made  by  the  latter.  In  the  second  case — that  of 
overcrowding — the  same  deleterious  effects  fol- 
low, insufficient  air  space  being  the  evil  in  both. 
Even  intelli^nt  teachers  are,  in  this  way,  fre- 
quently deceived.  The  number  of  pupils  is  in- 
creased so  gradually  that  the  evil  is  for  a  long 
time  unsuspected,  and  not  till  its  effects  have 
declared  themselves  in  some  unmistakable,  and 
perhaps  fatal,  manner,  is  attention  caUed  to  the 
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probable  cause. — As  has  been  said,  the  air  pro- 
vided for  breathing  purposes  should  be  drawn 
from  outK>f-door8»  at  a  height  above  the  ground 
sufficient  to  preclude  all  danger  from  exha&tions, 
and  should  be  introduced  into  the  room  at  the 
opposite  end  from  that  at  which  the  impure  air 
passes  out,  and  at  the  top  of  the  room,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  drafts.  This  is  best 
done  by  providing  a  number  of  small  apertures, 
the  air  mm  which  passes  through  the  vitiated 
air  of  the  room  in  numerous  small  currents 
which  are  imperceptible,  and  which  cause  the 
fresh  air  to  be  evenly  diffused.  If  wanned  by  a 
cellar  furnace,  it  should  not  be  introduced  into 
the  room  by  floor  resutters,  since  these  are  always, 
more  or  less,  traps  for  dust,  which  thus,  in  some 
shape,  is  liable  to  be  taken  into  the  lungs.  The 
ventilating  apparatus  should  not  only  be  suf- 
ficiently large  at  the  outset,  but  should  be  thor- 
oughly tested  before  it  is  introduced,  so  as  to  as- 
certain whether  its  working  sustains  the  theoiy 
of  its  construction,  and  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined, from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  to  secure 
its  constant  efficiency. — See  G.  Wilson,  A  Hand- 
hook  qf  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science  (London, 
1873);  Parker,  A  Manual(/  Practical  Hygiene 
{4th  ed.,  London,  1873);  Morin,  On  Wanning 
and  Ventilation  of  Occupied  Buildings,  in  re- 
ports of  Smithsonian  Institution  (1873 — 4); 
Proceedings  of  the  Department  (f  Superintend- 
enceof  ^le  National  Educational  Associatiofij 
at  Washington,  January  27.  and  28.,  1875; 
Buissox,  Rapport  sur  Finstniction  primaire  a 
rexpoeition  universelle  de  Vienne  (Paris,  1875); 
The  School  Board  Chronicle  (London,  March 
and  May,  1875);  Robson,  School  Architecture 
(London,  1874). 

VBBMONT,  one  of  the  New  fin^and  states 
of  the  American  Union,  into  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted in  1791.  Its  area  is  10,212  sq.m.;  audits 
population,  in  1870,  was  330,551. 

Educational  History. — In  1761,  after  the  ex- 
v^lsion  of  the  French  from  the  valley  of  I^ke 
Champlain  and  from  Canada  had  given  a  feeling 
of  security  to  the  settlers,  Vermont  hegjui  to  be 
rapidly  filled  with  inmiignuits.  In  1777,  it  was 
declared  to  be  an  independent  state ;  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  in  1778,  and  a  government  or- 
ganized. Some  of  the  towns  had  already  estab- 
lished schools.  Previous  to  1763,  the  people  of 
Bennington  had  raised  a  school  tax ;  and,  October 
5.,  in  tnat  year,  the  town  granted  money  to  each 
of  the  three  school-districts  to  aid  in  building 
school-houses.  The  first  constitution  of  Vermont 
declared  that  a  school  or  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished in  each  town,  by  the  legislature,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth.  The  first  law  of  the  state 
relating  to  schools  was  enacted  October  22.,  1 782, 
by  which  towns  were  empowered  to  form  school- 
districts,  and  to  elect  trustees.  The  districts  were 
authorized  to  choose  officers,  to  hold  property, 
to  establish  schools,  build  school-houses,  etc. 
From  this  beginning,  the  school  system  has  been 
gradually  developed,  without  radical  change  at 
any  time.  By  the  first  school  law,  the  action 
ci  the  towns  in  regard  to  the  school  was,  in  great 


measure,  optional;  but,  as  the  government  became 
settled  in  its  methods,  and  me  number  of  the 
towns  was  increased,  the  legislature  adopted  a 
different  tone,  and,  in  1797,  commanded  the 
towns  to  support  schools,  and  later,  in  1821,  pro- 
vided that  tne  grand  jury  of  each  county  should 
inquire  annually,  whether  the  several  towns  in 
the  county  had  raised  and  properly  expended 
the  state  school  tax ;  and  every  delinquent  town 
was  made  liable  to  fine, — a  provision  which  now 
applies  to  all  the  public  money.  The  early  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  schools  gave  to  the  town 
power  to  divide  its  territory  into  school-districts 
and  to  alter  the  same;  but  otherwise  the  district 
was  independent  of  the  town,  and  it  has  since 
come  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
town  only  by  a  slow  process.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  a  requirement  that  the  town,  in 
the  annual  divisicm  of  the  public  money,  should 
withhold  the  share  otherwise  due,  from  a  district 
that  had  not  supported  a  school  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  Next,  came  the  provision,  introduced 
in  1827,  that  persons  employed  as  teachers  must 
be  licensed  by  town  officers.  The  provisions  re- 
quiring the  selectmen  of  the  town,  in  certain 
cases,  to  set  up  a  school,  and  even  to  build  a 
school-house,  m  and  for  a  district,  and  to  assess 
and  cause  to  be  coUected  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants 
contained  in  the  grand  list  of  the  district,  in  or- 
der to  pay  for  tl^  same,  left  but  a  single  step 
further  in  that  direction.  This  was  taken  in  tfaie 
law  of  1870,  which  permitted  the  towns  to 
abolish  the  distrjpts,  and  to  intrust  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  to  a  committee  chosen  by 
the  town.  Under  the  first  school  law,  the  dis- 
tricts had  power  to  raise  money  by  a  tax  on  the 
grand  list  or  on  the  scholar ;  consequently,  the 
question,  shall  the  school,  after  expending  the 
public  money,  be  supported  wholly  by  a  tax 
CMsed  on  the  grand  list,  and  thus  be  wholly  free, 
annually  arose  for  decision  in  every  school- 
district  in  the  state.  This  question,  probably,' 
has  been  more  widely  and  fully  discussed,  through 
a  long  period,  than  any  other  before  the  peoj^e 
of  Vermont;  and  the  history  of  the  legislation  on 
the  subject  is  proportionally  important.  The  law 
of  1782  gave  to  the  prudential  committee  of  the 
district  power  to  assess  a  tax,  according  to  the 
grand  list  of  the  district,  sufficient  to  pay  one- 
half  of  all  the  school  expenses,  and  to  the  district 
the  power  to  vote  the  other  half  on  the  basis  of 
the  grand  list,  or  on  the  scholar.  The  revised 
school  law  of  1797  provided  that  the  district 
might  vote  the  entire  sum  on  either  basis.  In 
1827,  however,  the  power  of  the  district  to  raise 
money  on  the  scholiu:  to  build  and  repair  school- 
houses,  and,  in  1850,  the  power  to  raise  money 
in  a  similar  way  to  pay  tne  wages  of  teachers, 
were  revoked ;  and,  in  1864,  it  was  enacted  that 
"All  expenses  incurred  by  school-districts  for  the 
support  of  schools  shall  be  defrayed  by  a  tax 
upon  the  grand  list  of  the  district."  The  deter- 
mination of  the  people,  after  eighty-two  years  of 
discussion,  was,  that  the  public  schools  should  be 
wholly  free.  In  the  law  of  1 782,  no  enumeration 
of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the  common  schools 
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was  made.  In  1797,  Eoglish  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  were  specified  as  subjects  to  be 
taught;  in  1827,  orthography,  English  grammar, 
geography,  history  of  the  Unit^  States,  and 
good  behavior  were  added.  Until  1841,  no  legal 
provision  existed  for  the  maintenance  of  more, 
or  other,  than  one  common  school  in  each  school- 
district.  Instruction  of  the  grade  between  that 
furnished  by  the  common  school  and  that  fur- 
nished by  the  colle^,  was  provided  for  only  in 
private  schools,  which  existed  at  that  time  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  Contiguous  districts,  retain- 
ing their  separate  organization,  privileges,  and 
duties  in  reference  to  supporting  each  a  school 
for  the  smaller  children,  were  ofiowed  to  unite, 
and  constitute  one  school-district,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  school  for  the  larger  chiloren. 
Three  years  later,  districts  having  more  children 
than  could  be  well  provided  for  in  one  school,  were 
authorized  to  establish  any  required  number  and 
grade  of  schools.  Later  still,  towns  were  empow- 
ered to  establish  districts  for  the  support  of  nigh 
schools,  and  tO¥ms  adopting  the  town  system  were 
permitted  to  establish  schools  of  any  needed  srade. 
The  growth  of  high  and  graded  schools,  during 
the  last  thirty-four  years,  is  the  most  important 
feature  in  the  recent  educational  history  of 
Vermont.  Within  that  period,  public  schools, 
free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  district 
supporting  them,  in  which  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  is  regularly  provided 
for  and  given,  have  been  estabushed  in  at  least 
twenty-seven  towns ;  while,  in  more  than  a  score 
of  others,  schools  of  two  or  three  departments 
are  regularly  supported.  While,  before  that  time, 
no  student  could  be  prepared  for  college  in 
a  public  school,  to^lay  as  many  studente  are 
preparing  for  college  in  the  public  schools  as  in 
the  private  schools. — ^The  supervision  of  schools 
by  the  town  is  involved  in  the  requirement  that 
public  money  be  distributed  to  such  districts 
only  as  support  schools ;  and  supervision  by  the 
state  is  ve^  clearly  implied  in  the  requirement 
that  the  grand  jury  in  each  county  shall  ascer- 
tain whether  the  several  towns  ot  the  county 
have  raised  and  properly  expended  the  state 
school  tax.  In  1827,  it  was  enacted,  *'  that  each 
town  in  this  state  shall  choose  a  superintending 
committee  who  shall  have  the  general  charge  of 
all  the  pjiblic  schools  in  said  town."  The  law 
furtlier  made  it  the  duty  of  said  committee  to 
require  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good 
moral  character  of  all  instructors  employ^  in 
said  town,  and  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  personal 
examination,  of  their  Qualifications  for  teaching, 
and  their  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools; 
and  declared  that  no  instructor  should  be  entitled 
to  anv  compensation  for  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  imless  he  had  obtained  from  the  superin- 
tending committee,  or  a  majority  of  them,  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification.  The  superintending  com- 
mittee were  required  to  visit  the  schools  and  to 
make  careful  examination  thereof,  to  determine 
the  class  books  to  be  used  in  the  several  schools, 
and  to  make  returns  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
The  law  requiring  the  election  of  a  superintend- 


ing committee  was  repealed  in  1833,  but 
revived  in  1845  by  an  act  which  provided  for  the 
election  of  town  superintend^its,  with  powers 
and  duties  very  similar  to  those  already  described. 
— The  school  law  of  1827  required  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  collect  school  statistics  frc»n  the 
towns ;  and  the  same  law  provided  that  theie 
should  be  annually  chosen  by  the  liyslatnre  a 
board  of  commissioners,  consisting  oi  five  pei^ 
sons,  to  be  denominated  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Common  Schools.  The  board  of  com- 
missioners were  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year.  Th^ 
were  to  prepare  a  list  of  text-books,  and  to  ad- 
vise the  superintending  committees  to  select 
from  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  schools;  to  ex- 
amine the  effect  of  the  school  laws  of  the  state, 
and  if,  in  their  opinion,  alterations  in  said  laws 
were  necessaiy,  to  specify  the  same,  in  their  an- 
nual report  to  the  legislature.  The  board  of 
commissioners  made  a  report  in  1 828 ;  and,  in 
1833,  all  laws  concerning  the  supervisicoi  of 
schools  were  repealed. — With  the  restoration  of 
town  supervision,  in  1845,  came  the  restoradoo 
of  state  supervision  by  a  state  superintendent  of 
common  soiools,  annually  elected  b^  the  fgeaaenl 
assembly,  whose  duties  were  eesentially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  board  of 
commissioners  under  the  law  of  1827,  except  that 
he  was  not  required  to  recommend  text-oooks. 
Six  annual  elections  of  state  superindendent,and 
six  annual  reports  by  that  ofhcer,  followed  the 
enactment  of  this  law  ;  but,  in  1851,  the  general 
assembly  refused  to  choose  a  superintendent,  and 
thus,  through  legislative  neglect,  state  super- 
vision of  the  schools  ceased.  It  was  revived,  how- 
ever, under  a  new  law,  in  1866,  which  provided 
for  a  board  of  education.  To  this  board  were  in- 
tnisted  substantially  the  same  powers  as  those 
granted  to  the  earlier  board  of  oommissionera, 
with  the  added  power  of  appointing  a  secretaiy. 
This  officer  was  to  keep  a  record  of  the  official 
proceedings  of  the  board,  to  hold  teachers*  in- 
stitutes, to  visit  all  parts  of  the  state  and  deliver 
lectures  on  subjects  pertaining  to  education,  to 
confer  with  town  superintendents  and  vkit 
schools  with  them,  to  collect  statistics,  and  to  re- 
port annually.  Afterward,  the  supervision  of  the 
normal  schools,  provided  for  in  1866,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  hoard  of  education  and  their 
secretary. — ^The  control  and  supervision  of  the 
schools  by  a  board  of  education  continued  till 
1874,  when  it  was  replaced  by  tiie  present 
system. — The  siate  superintetidents  have  been  aa 
follows :  (under  the  title  of  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools)  Horace  Eaton,  1845 — 50; 
Charles  G.  Bumham,  1850—51;  (as  Secretaiy  of 
the  Board  of  Education)  J.  S.  Adams,  1856 — 67; 
A.  E.  Rankin,  1867—70;  John  H.  French, 
1870 — 74;  (as  Superintendent  of  Education) 
Edward  Conant,  elected  in  1874. 

School  System. — The  supervision  and  control 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  are  committed  to 
a  supenniendetU  q^  education,  who  is  elected 
biennially  by  the  legislature.  His  duties  are 
those  discharged  by  the  secretaiy  of  the  board  of 
education  previous  to  1874.    Totcn  st^erintefui- 
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fmis  are  choeen  annually  by  the  people.  They 
are  required  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  a 
year,  to  hold  two  examinations  of  teachers  each 
year,  to  grant  certificates,  and  to  report  to  the 
state  superintendent  once  a  year.  Each  district 
has  a  moderator,  a  clerk,  a  collector  of  taxes,  a 
treasurer,  one  or  three  auditors,  and  a  prudential 
committee,  consisting  of  one  or  three  voters  re- 
siding in  the  district.  These  are  all  elected  an- 
nually. The  public  money  belongs  to  the 
towns,  and  is  by  them  distributed  to  the  dis- 
tricts, where  these  exist.  It  is  derived  from 
lands  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  orig- 
inal grants  of  the  townships,  from  gifts  to  the 
towns,  from  the  income  derived  from  the  United 
States  deposit  fund,  which  is  apportioned  to  the 
several  towns  according  to  their  population,  and 
from  taxation.  Each  town  using  the  district  sys- 
tem, is  required  to  appropriate  annually  as  public 
monevfor  the  use  of  schools,  such  a  sum  as 
would  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  nine  cents  on  each 
dollar  of  the  grand  list  of  the  town,  increased  by 
one  half  the  income  from  the  United  States  de- 
posit fond.  Towns  using  the  town  system,  are 
required  to  appropriate  as  public  money  all  in- 
come for  school  purposes,  derived  from  anv  of 
the  sources  mentioned  above,  except  taxation ; 
and,  in  these  towns,  the  selectmen  may  appropriate 
for  the  support  of  schools  sums  not  exceed- 
ing the  amount  that  would  be  raised  by  a  tax  of 
fifty  cents  on  a  dollar  of  the  grand  ust  of  the 
town.  All  other  moneys  raised  for  school  pur- 
poses must  be  voted  by  the  towns  or  by  the  dis- 
tricts. Yermont  has  no  state  school  fund.  Each 
town  is  required  to  support  a  school  or  schools, 
the  organization  of  which  according  to  the  town 
or  district  system,  is  optional.  The  school-dis- 
trict being  tne  creation  of  the  town,  is  subject, 
in  every  respect,  to  town  control  ITie  public 
schools  are  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
or  districts  supporting  them,  and  ample  facilities 
are  furnished  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  eraded  and  high  schools.  The  studies  pursued 
by  law  in  the  common  schools,  are  reading,  spell- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, the  history  and  constitution  of  the  Unit^ 
States  and  of  Yermont,  and  good  behavior.  The 
legal  school  age  is  from  5  to  20  years;  the 
school  year,  5  months  or  more.  For  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  and  for  a 
period  of  3  months,  education  is  compulsory ; 
and  no  child  of  this  age,  who  has  resided  a  year 
in  the  state  can,  without  violation  of  the  law,  be 
emploved  in  any  mill  or  factory,  unless  he  has 
attended  a  public  school  for  3  months  during 
the  preceding  year. 

Educaiiontd  Condition.  —  The  number  of 
organized  school-districts,  in  1874.  was  2,224; 
the  number  of  fractional  districts,  530 ;  the 
number  of  common  schools,  2,782.  The  amount 
of  money  received  during  the  school  year  ending 
March  31.,  1876,  was  as  follows : 

From  local  tax $425,958.69 

"     permanent  ftind 14,193.33 

"     other  Bonrces 40,006.06 

Total $480,168.07 


The  expenditures  were  as  foUows ;  ^ 

For  salaries  of  teachers $437,471.27 

"    sites,   buildings,  and  for* 

niture 67,010.83 

**   fhel  and  incidentals 60,562.47     * 

Total $566,044.67 

The  other  chief  items  of  school  stoHsiics  are : 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 92,677 

"      **       "      enrolled  in  common  schools  71,326 

Average  daily  attendance 39,474 

Number  of  teachers,  males 665 

females 3.448 

Total 4,113 

Normal  Instruction, — There  are  three  normal 
schools  in  the  state— at  CasUeton,  Randolph, 
and  Johnson.  Their  financial  management,  and 
the  employing  of  teachers  for  them,  is  committed 
to  local  boar£  of  trustees.  The  arrangement  of 
courses  of  study  is  intrusted  to  the  respective 
boards  of  trustees  and  the  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation. The  graduation  of  students  is  controlled 
by  a  board  of  examiners,  and  the  teachers  em- 
ployed must  be  nominated  and  approved  by 
the  state  superintendent.  The  graduates  from 
these  schools  are  licensed  to  teach  in  the  state  for  a 
term  of  years.  An  annual  appropriation  of 
31 ,500  is  made  by  the  state  to  each  scnool. — The 
Chittenden  Ck)unty  Teachers'  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1847,  and  the  Vermont  State  Teachers' 
Association,  oi^ganized  in  1848,  hold  annual 
meeting?. 

Secondary  and  Denominational  Instruction, 
— In  a  few  of  the  laige  towns,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics have  established  schools  for  the  separate  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  movements  tending 
to  the  same  end,  are  said  to  be  in  progress  in  other 
towns.  Private  schools,  incorporated  as  academies, 
grammar  schools,  seminanes,  etc.,  exist  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  The  number  of  incorporated 
academies,  county  grammar  schools,  and  aoademic 
departments  of  graded  schools  is  about  100, 
The  number  of  pupils  pursuing  higher  studies 
was  reported,  in  1875,  as  7,334. 

Superior  Instruction. — ^Three  institutions  of 
this  grade  exist  in  the  state  as  follows : 


NAME 


Hiddlebury  College 

Norwich  Uniyersity 

University  of  Yermont. . 


Location 


Denomi- 
nation 


Cong. 
Pr.  Epis. 
Non-aect> 


Biiddlebury 

Northfleld 

Burlington 

The  Yermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Fe- 
male College,  at  Montpelier,  is  the  only  institu- 
tion in  the  state  exclusively  devoted  to  the  su- 
perior instruction  of  women.  The  value  of  ita 
aperty  is  estimated  at  «80,000.  In  1875,  it 
8  instructors  and  166  students.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  also  furnishes  instruction  to 
women  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  men. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction, — The 
agricultural  and  scientific  department  of  the 
University  of  A^ermont  constitutes  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  established  in  1865.  It  has 
three  regular  courses, — one  in  theoretical  and  ap 
plied  chemistry,  one  in  civil  en^eering,  and  one 
m  metdlurgy  and  mining  engineering.  There  is. 
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also,  a  literaiy  and  scientific  course,  and  a  labo- 
ratory course,  the  latter  for  students  in  the  med- 
ical department,  and  for  teachers  in  academies 
who  are  ^required  to  give  instruction  in  chemistry. 
In  1875,  the  number  of  instructors  was  7,  and 
the  number  of  students,  20.  Instruction  in  sci- 
ence is  also  given  in  the  scientific  department  of 
Norwich  University,  and  instruction  in  medi- 
cine, in  the  department  for  that  purpose  in  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

Special  Instruction, — The  Home  for  Destitute 
Children,  at  Burlington,  was  founded  in  1865, 
its  origin  being  a  small  private  asylum,  opened 
at  that  time  Tor  seven  indigent  children.  In 
1867,  a  permanent  fund  of  nearly  850,000,  was 
raised  by  subscription,  and,  in  1875,  a  new 
building  was  dedicated  and  opened. 

VSBMONT,  University  of,  at  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  was  chartered  in  1791,  and  opened  m 
1800.  In  1865,  the  congressional  land  grant  to 
the  state,  for  the  support  of  an  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college,  was  transferr^  to  it,  and  it 
was  incorporated  as  the  University  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agricultural  College.  A  medical  de- 
partment was  organized  in  1809.  It  is  supported 
partly  by  endowments  and  partly  by  tuition  fees 
($70  per  annum  in  the  medical  and  $45  in  the 
other  departments).  The  university  has  a  library 
of  17,000  volumes  and  a  valuable  cabinet  of 
natural  history.  In  the  academic  department, 
there  is,  besides  the  classical  course,  a  literary- 
scientific  course,  embracing  Latin,  the  modern 
languages,  and  various  branches  of  science,  phys- 
ical, pcuitical,  mental,  and  moral.  In  the  agricult- 
ural and  scientific  department,  there  are  courses 
in  a^culture,  in  chemistiy,  in  civil  engineering, 
and  in  metallurgy  and  mining  engineering.  In 
each  department,  special  courses  may  be  pur- 
sued by  those  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  Both 
sexes  are  admitted  to  the  academic  and  scien- 
tific departments.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  21  in- 
structors (12  in  the  medical  department)  and  168 
students  (76  medical).  The  presidents  of  the 
university  imve  been  as  follows  :  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Clarke  Sanders,  D.  D.,  1800—14 ;  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Austm,  D.  D.,  1815—21 ;  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Haskel,  A.  M.,  1821--4;  the  Rev.  Willard  Pros- 
ton,  D.  D.,  1825—6 ;  the  Rev.  James  Marsh, 
D.I).,  1826—33 ;  the  Rev.  John  Wheeler,  D.  D., 
1833—4^ ;  the  Rev.  Worthington  Smith,  D.  D., 
1849—55  ;  the  Rev.  Calvin  Pease,  D.  D.,  1855 
—61 ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  D.  D.,  1862—6; 
James  Burrill  Angell,  LL.D.,  1866—71 ;  and 
Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  A.  M.,  since  1871. 

VILLANOVA,  AugUBtinian  College  of 
St.  Thomas  of,  commonly  called  ViUanova 
College,  at  ViUanova,  Delaware  (h.,  Pa.,  was 
founded  in  1842,  and  chartered  in  1848.  It  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution,  conducted  by  Her- 
mits of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  It  is  supported 
by  the  fees  of  students,  the  regular  chai^  for 
tuition,  board,  etc.  bein^  $150  per  session  of 
^VQ  months.  The  libranes  contain  8,000  vol- 
umes. In  the  classical  department,  the  studies 
necessary  for  graduation  embrace  a  period  of 
seven  years,  thJee  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 


preparatory  dasses,  and  four,  to  the  cellmate. 
The  scientific  course  requires  six  years.  Tbeie 
is  a  commercial  course  of  two  years.  The  the- 
ological department  has  a  four  years*  coarse.  In 
1875 — 6,  thare  were  17  instructors  (2  theol(^cal) 
and  79  students  (13  theological).  Ihe  presidentB 
have  been  as  follows :  (1)  Patricius  Eugene 
Moriarty,  O.S.A.;  (2)  Jno.  P.  ODwyer,  O JIa.; 
(3)  Wm.  Harnett,  O.S.A.;  (4)  Ambrose  A.  Mul- 
len, 0.  S.  A. ;  (5)  Patrick  A.  Stanton,  O.  S.  A-; 
(6)  Thomas  Galberry,  O.SA.;  (7)  the  Very  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Middleton,  D.  D.,  O.S.A.,  the  preaeut 
incumbent  (1877). 

VntGINIAy  the  oldest  of  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states  of  the  American  Union,  having  an 
area  of  about  45,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population, 
according  to  the  federal  census  oi  1870,  uf 
1,225,163,  of  whom  712,089  were  whites,  and 
512,841  colored  persons. 

Educational  Biston/f — The  history  of  educa- 
tion in  Vimnia  may  be  divided  into  poiods 
marked  by  the  great  political  epochs  of  the  state: 
ri)  From  1607  to  1776;  (H)  From  1776  to  1865; 
(III)  From  1865  to  tlie  present  time. 

I.  From  1601  to  1776. — Among  the  first  cares 
of  the  Virginia  oolcmy  was  the  provision  for 
education.  As  early  as  1619,  some  provision  was 
made  for  a  college^  and  for  a  free  preparatoiy 
school;  but  the  massacre  of  1622  destroyed 
these  nascent  institutions,  and  left  education 
without  any  oiganized  form  until  the  caeation 
of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1693. 
During  the  first  three  quartera  of  the  18th 
centiuy,  this  college  served  well  its  objects, 
whilst  the  lower  branches  were  taught  byckigy- 
men,  parents,  and  chance  teachers.  The  ^riLS 
of  Washington  College  and  Hampden  Sidney 
College  were  planted  near  the  close  of  this  ne- 
riod.  Some  aoortive  efforts  were  made  to  eou- 
cate  Indians  and  negroes. 

II.  From  1776  to  1865.— The  education  <rf 
the  people  was  an  object  of  solicitude  with  the 
Virginia  legislature,  even  during  the  RevolutioD- 
ary  war,  as  was  evinced  by  the  report  of  an  able 
committee,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  its  head,  in 
favor  of  a  scheme  of  public  instruction.    Hie 

Elan  reported  was  final^  adopted  in  1796,  with, 
owever,  an  important  modification,  which,  by 
changing  it  from  a  mandatory  state  system  to  an 
optional  county  system,  occasioned  its  failure. 
1  ne  next  public  movement  was  the  creation  of  a 
literary  fund  in  1810,  the  interest  of  whidi  was 
at  first  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of 
the  poor.    This  fund  grew  by  the  additi<Hi  of 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  escheats,  until,  by  the  end 
of  the  period,  it  amounted  to  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
8100,000,  of   which  880,000  was  apportioned 
among  the  coimties  for  paying  the  tuition  of 
the  poor  children,  chiefly  in    private  schools, 
and    the  remainder  was  iiltimately  given  to 
the  State  University  and  the  Military  Institute. 
— School  commissioners  were  appointed  in  ev&j 
county,  to  determine  what  chil(k^  were  aititled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public  money,  and  to  pav 
their  tuition  fees  at  a  certain  fixed  rate,  whicb 
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varied  at  different  times  from  4  to  8  oents  a  day. 
Multitudes  of  children — Bometiines  more  than 
30,000  in  one  year — were  thus  sent  to  school, 
who  otherwise  would  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  receiving  the  simplest  elements  of  education. 
But  badly  qualified  teachers  were  often  em- 
ployed, the  poor  experienced  a  feeling  of  humil- 
iation, ignorance  was   but  slightly  diminished, 
and  the  working  of  the  system  was  so  unsatis- 
factory that,  every  few  years,  efforts  were  made 
to  provide  someming  better.    In  1829,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  l^slature,  looking  to  a  com- 
bination of  private  and  public  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools  free  to  all.    To  this  end, 
the  school  commiasioners  in  any  county  were 
authorized  to  district  the  county,  and  to  offer  to 
contribute  two-fffths  toward  the  cost  of   the 
bmlding  of  a  school-house  in  each  district,  and 
one  hundred    dollars  towards   maintaining    a 
teacher,  if  the  people  would  do  the  rest  bv  vol- 
untary contribution.    In  a  few  counties,  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  vigorously,  but    not  with 
much  success  anywhere. — Soon  after  the  census 
of  1840  had  revealed,  for  the  first  time,  the  laige 
proportion   of   illiteracy   existing   among    the 
whites,  a  strong  and  well-nigh  successful  move- 
ment was  made  to  establish  a  state  83rstem  of 
public  free  schools;  but,  in  passing  through  the 
legislature,  the  scheme  was  marred,  as  Jefferson's 
had  been  before  it,  by  giving  it  the  shape  of  sim- 
ply authorizing  any  county  to  adopt  a  free 
school  system  for  itself.    Tms  act  was  passed  in 
1846,  and  nine  counties  by  popular  vote  adopted 
the  system;  but,  owing  to  defects,  it  was  not 
satisfactory  anywhere.    The  "Pauper  System" 
atill  prevailed  until  the  revenues  of  the  Literary 
Funa  were  applied  to  the  military  defense  of  the 
state. — Unsatisfactory  as  was  the  condition  of 
primary  education  during  this  period,  the  higher 
oranches,  on  the  other  h^d,  were  studied  by  an 
unusually  large    proportion  of    the  Yirainian 
youth.  Many  young  men  sought  a  liberal  edu< 
oation  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  eepecially  at 
Princeton  coUeee,  while  some  crossed  the  ocean. 
William   and    Mary,    Hampden    Sidney,   and 
Washington  colleges  supplied  the  means  of  ad- 
yanced  education  in  the  state  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  State  University,  in  1825.    Sub- 
sequenUy  were  added  Randolph  Macon,  Emory 
and  Henry,  Richmond,  and  Koanoke  colleges — 
of  which  a  more  particular  account  is  given  else- 
where.   A  constantly  increasing  number  of  sec- 
ondary schools  existed  in  the  state,  and  some 
of  them  were  conducted   by  highly  educated 
men. — In  1838,  an  institution  was  founded  by 
the  state  for  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  was  en- 
dowed with  an  annuity  of  $35,000.    The  only 
special  provision  for  female  education  consisted 
of  private  and  denominational  academies. 

III.  From  1865  to  1875.— At  the  close  of 
the  civil  war,  in  1865,  schools  of  all  ^ades  were 
prostrate  within  the  territory  remaining  to  Vir- 
ginia; but  immediate  efforts  were  made  to  revive 
them,  and  the  census  showed  that  the  general 
achool  attendance  in  1870  was  not  greatly  below 


that  of  1860.  By  this  time,  however,  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  pupils  were  colored,  owin^  to  the 
establishment  of  colored  schools  by  nor£em  so- 
cieties and  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Increased 
poverty  and  the  failure  of  revenue  from  the 
Literary  Fund  occasioned  the  falling  off  of  at- 
tendance among  the  whites. — In  1869,  the  new 
state  constitution  prepared  by  the  convention  of 
1867 — 8,  assembled  under  the  Congressional 
Reconstruction  Acts,  became  the  oroanic  law  of 
the  state.  This  constitution  provided  for  a 
system  of  public  free  schools  to  oe  supported  by 
taxation,  state  and  local,  and  by  the  interest 
derived  from  the  Literary  Fund.  The  system 
was  to  be  administered  impartially  as  between 
the  races,  and  to  be  in  full  operation  by  1876. 
The  first  legislature  which  met  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  promptly  took  up  the 
sul^ect,  chose  a  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1870, 
passed  a  complete  school  law,  embodying  a 
thorough  and  effective  public  free-school  system, 
which  was  immediately  put  into  successful  oper- 
ation, and  has  srown  steadily  in  strength  and 
usefulness. — BeK>re  the   establishment   of   the 

nblic-sohool  system  in  Virginia,  we  ascertain, 
m  the  census  of  1860  and  other  sources,  that 
there  were  about  67,000  children  attending  school 
in  the  present  limits  of  Virginia,  of  whom  31,500 
were  pauper  children,  whose  instruction  was  paid 
for  out  of  a  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  Liter- 
ary Fund.  The  entire  amoimt  expended  on 
these  pauper  children  was  ^0,000,  so  that  the 
instruction  received  was  very  rudimentary.  There 
has  been  no  great  change  in  the  a^;gregate  of 
population  of  the  counties  now  constituting  Vir- 
ginia since  1850.  It  may,  therefore,  be  instructive 
to  observe  the  school  attendance  in  all  schools, 
public  and  private,  at  different  periods: 

In  1860 61,808  (U.  B.  Census) 

"  1860 67,024  " 

"  1870  68  974  *' 

"  1876.!  .* '.'.'.'.'.'. .  !267,771  ( Va.  School  Retoms) 

Of  these,  the  colored  pupils  were  about  10,000 
in  1870,  and  58,760  in  1875.— 

Almost  immediately  on  the  establishment  of 
the  pul^o-school  system,  in  1870,  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  alone  was 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  total  number 
which  had,  at  any  time  previous,  been  found  in 
schools  of  aXl  sorts;  and,  oesides  this,  there  were 
over  20,000  children  attending  the  private  schools. 
While,  in  1870,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census, 
taken  for  1869 — 70,  the  number  of  pupils  enroUed 
in  schools  of  all  sort*  was  58,974 ;  in  1870—71, 
the  total  number  was  157,841,  or  an  increase  of 
nearly  100,000  in  one  year.  The  enrollment  of 
whites  was  more  than  doubled,  while  the  colored 
pupils  increased  fourfold.  Excepting  one  year, 
there  was  a  gain  in  the  public  schools  eveiy  year, 
for  the  first  five  years,  in  the  attendance  of  both 
white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  whites 
increased  from  89,734,  in  1871,  to  129,545,  in 
1875 ;  that  of  the  colored  pupils,  from  38,554, 
in  1871,  to  54,941,  in  187o.— About  $25,000, 
more  or  less  has  been  annually  distributed  in  the 
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state  from  the  Peabody  fund.  The  object  and 
conditions  of  distribution  are  the  same  in  Vir- 
ginia as  in  the  other  Southern  States.  The  monej 
has  been  exceedingly  useful,  far  more  than  would 
have  been  the  same  amount  forming  part  of  the 
ordinary  local  funds.  There  has  l^n  but  one 
state  superintendmit  in  Vii^ginia,  —  William 
H.  Ru£^er,  LL.  D.,  elected  in  1870,  and  still  in 
office  (1877). 

School  System. — The  system  is  administered 
by  a  state  board  of  education,  a  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  county  and  city 
superintendents  of  schools,  and  district  trustees. 
The  hoard  of  educaiion  consists  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  attorney-general.  It  controls  the  state 
school  fund,  appoints  and  removes  county  and 
dty  superintenaents,  and  also  district  trustees, 
the  latter  absolutely,  and  the  former  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  senate.  The  city  school 
trustees  are  appointed  by  the  city  oouncib,  but 
are  removable  by  the  state  board.  There  are  no 
popular  votes  in  reference  to  either  school  offi- 
cers or  taxation.  The  state  board  is  the  final 
tribunal  for  the  decision  of  all  appeals  from  the 
action  of  the  state  superintendent.  It  is  also 
charged  with  regulating  uniformity  of  text- 
bool^,  and  aU  ouier  matters  of  detail  not  ex- 
pressly provided  for  by  the  law.  The  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  is  elected  by  the 
legislature  for  four  years,  and  receives  a  salary 
of  $2,000,  and  $500  additional  for  traveling  ex- 
penses. He  is  provided  with  an  office  in  the 
state  capitol,  and  has  two  clerks.  He  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  school  system.  His  duties 
are  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  school  laws 
and  regulations,  and  to  promote  an  educational 
spirit  among  the  people,  to  interpret  the  school 
laws,  to  decide  appeals  from  the  action  of  the 
counts  superintendents,  to  instruct  and  super- 
vise the  school  officers,  to  provide  blanks,  to  ap- 
portion state  school  funds,  to  make  tours  of  in- 
spection, to  require  reports  of  local  officers,  and 
to  make  an  annual  report,  which  goes  to  the 
legislature  through  the  board  of  education,  and 
is  printed  at  state  expense.  County  and  city 
superintendefiis  are  appointed  for  four  years; 
their  pay  is  graduated  according  to  population 
and  number  of  schools,  but  outside  of  the  cities 
no  superintendent,  can  receive  more  than  $700 
a  year,  to  be  drawn  equally  from  state  and  coun- 
ty funds,  lliey  are  charged  with  the  usual 
duties  of  such  officers  in  the  most  approved 
school  systems.  There  are  three  district  school 
trustees  in  each  magisterial  district  (which  oor^ 
responds  to  the  township  in  other  states). 
Besides  the  district  boards,  there  is  a  county 
school  board,  composed  of  all  the  district  trustees, 
with  the  county  superintendent  as  president. 
The  county  board  annually  examines  the  records 
and  vouchers  of  the  district  boards,  and  furnishes 
to  the  supervisors  of  the  county  estimates  for 
the  amounts  wanted  for  school  purposes.  Teach- 
ers are  examined  and  licensed  by  the  county 
superintendent,  and  appointed  by  the  district 
boards  under  written  oon^tu^ts.  The  six  primary 


branches,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  aritfimetac, 
grammar,  and  geography,  are  required  to  be 
taught  in  all  the  pubuc  schools,  and  other  brancheB 
are  allowed  in  the  rural  districts  under  restric- 
tions, llie  law  imposes  no  restriction  on  studies 
or  the  general  management  in  the  lar^  cities, 
the  subject  being  regulated  by  the  city  school 
boards,  llie  schools  are  free  to  all  chiklrsfi  be- 
tween 5  and  21  years  of  age,  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict, without  charge  for  tuition,  except  that  a 
monthly  cham  of  $2.50  may  be  made  for  the 
higher  branches,  which  are  taught,  under  pre- 
scribed regulations,  in  some  of  the  schools.  Equal 
educational  privileges  are  secured  by  law  to  white 
and  colored  children,  but  they  must  be  taught 
in  separate  schools.  The  minimum  sdiot^  term 
is  5  months,  and  15  is  the  minimum  number  of 
pupils  prescribed  to  constitute  a  school.  School- 
nouses  are  provided  and  furnished  at  the  expenae 
of  the  distnct.  School  funds  are  derived  from  the 
state,  the  county,  and  the  district  The  state  funds 
embrace  the  interest  on  the  Literary  Fund,  a 
capitation  tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  male  citizen, 
and  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  eveiy  dolliur's  worth 
of  property  in  the  state.  Out  of  the  state  funds 
are  paid  the  expenses  of  the  central  offioe,  and  a 
portion  of  the  salaries  of  the  county  and  city 
superintendents ;  the  rest  is  apportioned  aoKMig 
the  counties  and  cities  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  pajrment  of  teachers,  except  that  the  county 
superintendents  salary  may  be  supplemented 
from  this  source  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
that  received  from  the  state.  District  funds 
(where  they  do  not  exceed  a  proper^  levy  of  5 
cents  on  the  $1 00)  are  used  exclusively  for  schocd- 
houses,  furniture,  incidental  expenses,  and  for 
buying  books  for  indigent  children.  Local  funds 
are  raised  by  the  supervisors  on  the  {a-esentaticm 
of  estimates  from  the  school  boarda,  but  the 
estimates  may  be  cut  down  by  the  superviaoia. 
Cities  having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  are 
allowed  to  manage  their  own  school  af^aiis  in 
most  respects. 

Educational  Condition, — The  whole  number 
of  school-districts  in  the  state  is  458 ;  of  public 
schools,  4,185.  The  graded  eystem  has  been 
adopted  in  all  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in  many 
thicxly-settled country  places;  so  that,  in  1875, 
there  were  155  of  such  oi^ganizations,  each  hav- 
ing from  2  to  13  teachers.  Some  of  the  higher 
branches  are  usually  taught  in  the  upper  grues. 
The  schools  are,  with  some  exceptions,  for  both 
sexes. 

The  most  important  school  statistics  (for  1875) 
are  the  following : 

Whole  nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled 184,4M 

**  "        "      "   in  average  attendaoce.  103,937 

Pel  centage  of  school  population  enrolled 38.2 

No.  of  teachers  in  public  schools 4,^2 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  taught    5.59 

Value  of  public-school  property f757,lSl 

Entire  expenditure  for  public  education $1,021,396 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers $30.48 

Whole  no.  of  pupils  in  public  and  private  schoob  207,771 
"         "    teachers      "      "        "  "  5^1 

Normal  Instruction. — Legal  provisiim  has  not 
yet  been  made  for  normal  instruction .    Tba^ 
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are  three  colored  normal  schools  supported  by 
foreign  means ;  and  normal  courses  are  supplied 
by  some  of  the  colleges.  This  is  the  case  in 
Koanoke  College,  at  Salem,  and  (for  females)  in 
Hollin's  Institute,  and  Marion  Female  CoUege. 
The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute is  accomplishing  an  important  work  in  the 
education  of  colored  teachers.  In  1875,  it  had 
18  instructors  and  243  students. —  Teachers*  in- 
stitutes are  held  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the 
state ;  and  the  larger  of  these  receive  assistance 
from  the  Peabody  fund. 

Secondary  Instruction,  —  ITu^e  cities  have 
public  high  schools,  separated  from  the  lower 
grades,  and  oi^nized  somewhat  differently.  But, 
commonly  the  higher  branches  form  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  the  Tower,  and  are  somewhat  inters 
woven  with  them ;  and,  as  a  means  of  supple- 
menting the  public  funds,  a  law,  passed  in  1874, 
allows  a  tuition  fee  to  be  charged  of  92.50  per 
month,  which  is  the  only  fee  allowed  in  con- 
nection with  the  public-school  system.  Ef^rts 
are  makins  to  define  the  limits  of  secondary 
education,  both  public  and  private. 

Private  and  Corporate  Schools, — Taking  all 
grades  of  education,  about  25,000,  or  less  Sum 
one-eighth  of  the  school-going  population,  are 
now  educated  outside  of  the  state  schools.  The 
number  of  private  schools  (exclusively  primarv) 
is  about  650.  They  are  chiefly  alphabet  schools, 
or  those  intended  for  children  of  from  five  to 
ten  years  of  age.  There  are  also  from  160  to  175 
private  schools,  called  academies  or  classical 
schools,  nearly  every  one  of  which  has  a  primary 
department  in  which  a  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
found.  A  few  schools  (including  some  orphan 
asylums)  are  supported  by  church  contributions, 
the  most  of  which  are  Catholic  or  Episcopal.  A 
laige  proportion  of  the  academies,  particularly 
those  lor  girls,  are  under  some  special  denomi- 
national influence.  Superior  teachers  ai-e  often 
found  in  these  schools,  both  for  females  and  for 
males.  Female  incorporated  academies  are 
more  numerous,  and  generally  better  provided 
for  than  those  for  ma^,  and  some  of  them  are 
called  colleges.  But  as  respects  college  education 
proper,  there  has  been  no  provision  made  for 
girls  from  either  private  or  public  means,  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  for  boys.  The  higher 
branches  are  taught,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
in  about  seventy  female  schools,  twenty  of 
which  are  incorporated.  There  are  about  sixty 
private  male  schools  for  secondary  instruction, 
only  six  of  which  are  incorporated.  Some  of  the 
corporate  academies  have  small  endowments,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  schools  are  wholly  de- 
pendent on  tuition  fees  and  board  bills.  Besides 
the  academies  for  one  or  the  other  sex,  there  are 
about  40  in  which  girls  and  boys  are  taught  to- 
gether. There  is  a  very  small  number  of  elee- 
moimiary  boarding-schools,  supported  by  the  an- 
nual interest  of  fimds  given  by  benevolent  indi- 
viduals. The  number  of  pupils  in  private 
schools,  both  primary  and  secondary,  in  1875, 
was  23,285,  of  whom  19,466  were  white,  and 
3,819,  colored  children. 


Superior  JnstrucHon. — The  important  insti- 
tutions of  this  grade  are  enumerated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


NAME 


Emory  &  Henry  Ck)ll.. 
H»mpden  Sidney  Coll. 
Bandolph  Hacon  Coll. 
Biohniond  College... 

Boanoke  College 

UnlTersity  of  Virginia 
Waahlngton  &  Leo  Un. 


Location 


Emory 

Hamp.  Sidney 

Ashland 

Richmond 

Salem 

Charlotteavme 

Lexington 

Williamsburg 


When 
found- 
ed 


1838 
1775 
1832 
1841 
1863 
1819 
1749 
1693 


ReUgioa« 
denomi- 
nation 


M.  KS. 

Preeb. 

M.E.8. 

Baptist 

Lath. 

Mon  sect. 

Non-sect. 

Non-sect. 


William  &  Mary  Coll.. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  these  institu- 
tions, see  under  their  resi>ectiTe  titles.) 

'JTiere  were  9  institutions  for  the  superior  in- 
struction of  women  that  reported  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1875^  as  follows: 
Albemarle  Female  Institute  (non-sectarian),  at 
Charlottesville;  Farmville  Ck)llege  (Meth.  Kpis. 
S.),at  Farmville;  HoUins  Institute  (6aptiBt).at 
Botetourt  Springs;  Marion  Female  Institute 
(£van|;elical  Lutheran),  at  Marion;  Martha 
Washington  Coll^  (Meth.  Epis.),  at  Abingdon; 
Petersburg  Femak  College  (Methodist),  at  Pe- 
tersburg; Southern  Female  CoU^  (non-sec- 
tarian), at  Petersburg;  Yiiginia  Female  Irvstitute 
1  non-sectarian),  at  Staunton;  and  Wesleyan 
i^emale  Institute  (Meth.  Epis.  S.),  at  Staunton. 
Most  of  these  institutions  are  authorized  to 
confer  degrees. 

Prqfessional  and  Scientific  Instruction, — The 
institutions  which  afford  instruction  in  science, 
theology,  law,  and  medicine,  are  enumerated 
below: 

Schools  of  Science. 


Name 


Location 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute 

New  Market  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute  

Virginia  Agricultural  and 
Mechuiical  College 

VirginU  Military  Institute. 


Hampton 

New  Market 

Blacksburg 
Lexington 


When 
founded 

No.  of 
instructors 

1870 

20 

1870 

— 

1872 

7 

1839 

18 

-5 


208 


222 

221 


The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute is  a  manual  labor  school,  and  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Lahainaluna  School  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  It  is  intended  for  colored  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes.  The  boys  are  taught 
(besides  the  ordinary  elementary  and  academic 
branches)  farm  work  and  carpenter  work,  and 
the  girls,  sewing  and  domestic  work.  It  was 
estaUished  by  northern  people,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  has  received 
probably  $500,000  from  sources  beyond  the 
state.  The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  was  open^  in  1872,  and  is  sun- 
ported  almost  exclusively  by  the  proceeos 
of  two-thirds  of  the  laiul  scrip  donated  by 
Congress,  the  other  third  having  been  a&* 
sign^  to  the  colored  school  at  Hampton — ^the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  scrip  amounting  to 
about  $30,000.  The  state  legislature  has  given 
$45,000  for  buildings,  and  $20,000  was  paid  by 
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the  county  where  it  is  located  (Montoomery). 
The  scheme  of  the  college  fixes  it  at  about  the 
grade  of  a  high  school,  with  special  scientific 
and  practical  developments.  It  has  a  three 
years'  curriculum,  bifurcating  after  the  first  year 
into  a  special  agricultural  and  a  special  mechan- 
ical course,  each  of  two  years.  The  Vii^ia 
Military  Institute  was  opened  at  Lexington,  in 
1839,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  West  Point, 
and  at  once  became  popular.  ll)e  annuity, 
originally  $6,000,  was  subsequently  increased  xo 
$15,000 ;  and  the  number  of  cadets,  before  the 
war  was  about  250  (50  of  them  being  state 
cadets).  The  buildings  were  burned  in  1864; 
but  since  the  war  they  have  been  restored,  and 
the  institution  has  been  more  flourishing  than 
eyer.  The  academic  staff  consists  of  II  profess- 
ors and  9  assistants,  the  course  of  study,  which 
is  chiefly  of  a  military  and  scientific  character, 
being  arranged  for  four  years.  Instruction  in 
industrial  chemistry,  civil  and  mining  engineer- 
ing, and  agriculture,  is  also  given  in  special  de- 
partments of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in 
civil  and  mining  engineering  in  WaSiington  and 
Lee  University. 
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Norfolk 

__ 

B.C. 

Theol.  Sem.  of  the  St. 

Lath.  Church 

Salem 

1881 

Luth. 

Tlieol.    Sem.   of    the 

Prot.  EpiB.  Church. 

F^rfftz  Co. 

1833 

Pr.  Epis. 

ITnlon  Theol.  Sem.  of 

the  Qen.  Assembly. 

Hampden  Sidney 

1834 

Presb. 

The  Richmond  Institute  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  colored  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  or  for  teacning.  The  qualifications 
for  admission  are  a  good  moral  character  and  fair 
intellectual  ability.  The  number  of  instructors, 
in  1875,  was  3 ;  the  number  of  students,  45. 
The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  in  1875,  had  3  instructors 
and  II  students ;  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  during  the 
same  year,  had  5  instructors  and  51  students;  and 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian General  i&sembly,  4  instructors  and  74 
students. — Law  is  taught  in  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Yirsinia,  and  the  School  of 
Law  and  Equity  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity. In  the  former,  the  number  of  instruct- 
ors, in  1875,  was  2 ;  the  number  of  students,  93; 
in  the  latter,  2  instructors  and  17  students. — 
The  Medical  Coll^  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond, 
is  the  only  medical  school  in  the  state  not  con- 
nected with  a  college  or  university.  It  was 
founded  in  1851,  and,  in  1875,  had  18  profess- 
ors and  instructors  and  37  students.  The 
course  of  study  covers  2  years.  Instruction  in 
medicine  is  also  given  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  pro- 
vides a  course  of  a  year,  and,  in  1875,  numbered 
50  students  and  5  professors.  The  equipment 
of  the  latter  department  for  medical  instruction 


is  very  complete,  and,  in  some  respects,  its  hdl- 
ities  for  this  purpose  are  unequalled. 

Special  Instrtidion, — ^The  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Blind,  was  opened  in  1838,  at  Staunton.    In- 
struction is  given  in  the  elementaiy  branches  of 
an  English  ^ucation,  and  in  several  trades  and 
meclumical  pursuits,    lliere  were  7  instructors 
and  100  pupils  in  the  deaf-mute  department,  in 
1875 ;  and  in  the  department  for  the  blind.  8 
instructors  and  employ^,  and  42  pupils.    The 
Miller  Manual   Labor  School   had    not   been 
opened  up  to  the  summer  of  1876  ;  but  it  has 
an  endowment  of  $1,000,000  left  for  its  founda- 
tion by  the  will  of  Samuel  Miller,  of  Lyncb- 
buiig,  who  died  in  1869,  leaving  also  the  sum  of 
$300,000    for    founding   and    maintaining   an 
orphan  asylum  at  Lynchbui]^,  and  $100,000  to 
the  University  of  Virginia  tot  an  agricultural 
department.    The  Manual  Labor  School,  in  the 
county  of  Albemarle,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  orphan  white  children  of  that  county. 

Educational  Literature. — The  EdncatUmd 
Journal  (monthly)  is  published  iointly  by  tlie 
state  association  of  teachers  and  the  snpmn- 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  12  pages  of  which 
are  official,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Bdux>l  funds. 
A  copy  of  the  journal  is  sent  to  each  oountr 
superintendent,  and  also  to  the  derk  of  eadi 
district  school  board. 

VOLOINIA,  University  of,  in  Albemarle 
Co.,  Va.,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Chariottes- 
ville,  was  chartered  in  1819  and  opened  in  1824. 
It  owes  its  organization,  j^an  of  government,  anl 
system  of  instruction  to  Thomas  J^erson.  It  is 
partly  supported  by  an  annual  state  appropn- 
ation  of  $30,000,  and  partly  by  tuition  fees.  In 
consideration  of  the  appropriation,  the  univeisitj 
receives,  free  of  tuition  in  the  academic  schools, 
students  from  the  state  over  18  years  of  age  who 
have  a  suitable  preparation.  The  tuition  fees  aie 
ordinarily  from  $75  to  $110  per  year.  The  uni- 
versity library  contains  36,000  volumes.  Appli- 
cants for  admission  must  be  at  least  16  years  ol 
age.  In  establishing  the  university  of  Virginia 
mi.  Jefferson,  for  the  first  time  in  America, 
threw  open  the  doors  of  a  Universi^,  in  the  tme 
sense  of  the  name,  providing,  as  amply  as  tbe 
available  means  would  permit,  for  thorough  in- 
struction in  independent  schools^  in  all  the  chief 
branches  of  learning.  Every  student  may  selei^ 
the  schools  he  will  attend,  but  in  the  academic 
department  he  is  required,  as  a  rule,  to  attend  at 
least  three.  The  professors  are  paid  in  part  by 
salaries,  and  in  piurt  by  tuition  fees  mm  pu- 
pils who  attend  their  several  schools.  The 
schools  in  operation  are  as  follows:  I,  LAtin ; 
2,  Greek;  3,  modem  languages ;  4,  moral  philos- 
ophy; 5,  history,  general  literature,  and  rhetoric; 
6,  mathematics;  7,  natural  philosophy  (indudii^ 
mineralogy  and  geology) ;  8,  general  and  apjdied 
chemistry ;  9,  appliedmathematics,  engineering, 
and  arcMtecture  ;  10,  analytical  and  agricultural 
chemistry ;  11,  natural  history,  experimental  and 
practical  agriculture ;  12,  comparative  anatomy, 
physiology,  andsuigery;  13,  anatomy  and  matena 
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medica;  14,  medical  jurispradenoe,  obstetricB, 
and  the  practice  of  medicine ;  15,  chemistry  and 
pharmacy ;  16,  common  and  statute  law ;  17, 
equity,  mercantile,  international,  constitutional 
and  dvil  law,  and  government.  The  academic 
degrees  conferred  by  the  university  are  those 
of  (1)  Proficient,  for  satisfactory  attainments 
in  certain  subjects  of  study ;  (2)  Graduate  in  a 
school ;  (3)  Bachelor  of  Letters;  (4)  Bachelor  of 
Science ;  (5)  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  (6)  Master  of 
Arts.  The  professional  d^rees  are  Bachelor  of 
law,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Civil  Engineer,  Mining 
Engineer,  and  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  No 
fixed  time  is  required  for  the  attainment  of  a 
degree;  but,  in  some  of  the  principal  schools,  the 
course  commonly  occupies  three  years.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were  17  instructors  and  330  students. 
James  F.  Harrison,  M.  D.,  is  (1877)  the  chaii^ 
man  of  the  faculty. 

VOICE,  Culture  of  the.  The  human  voice 
may  be  considered  as  the  audible  expression  of 
the  mental  and  phvsical  characteristics  of  its  pos- 
sessor; and,  therefore,  no  means  employed  in  die 
varied  processes  of  education  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  those  that  have  regard  to  its  culture. 
Its  powers  are  often  widely  misunderstood  and 
misapplied,  sometimes  abused  and  destroyed. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  education,  large  num- 
bers of  boys,  in  addition  to  marked  inherited 
peculiarities,  such  as  defective  ears,  weak  lungs, 
asthmatic  and  husky  bronchial  tubes,  contracted 
chests,  elongated  palates,  and  inflamed,  swollen 
tonsils,  are  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  perni- 
cious habit  of  loud  shouting  and  hurrahing,  and 
in  the  baleful  and  distressing  use  of  the  chest 
tones,  so  frequently  heard  in  uie  sinking  of  male 
pupils.  Every  boy  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  if  he  thus  abuses  his  voice,  he  must  not 
expect  to  overcome  his  constitutional  defects,  or 
retain  a  tone  which,  even  by  assiduous  practice, 
will  become  agreeable  to  his  audience,  in  read- 
ing, declamation,  or  vocal  music.  Girls,  while  in 
many  instances  they  have  all  the  inherited  dis- 
advantages above  referred  to,  present,  through 
their  more  delicate  oiganization  and  guarded 
habits,  far  more  promising  material  for  the  pro- 
duction of  purely  musical  effects.  Parents  and 
teachers  may  well  take  warning,  also,  in  the 
education  of  either  boys  or  girls,  against  a  long- 
continued  strain  upoH  their  vocal  chords.  Many 
a  young  voice  has  been  completely  ruined 
by  this  untimely  forcing  of  tftie  powers  of  the 
youthful  candidate  for  dedamatoiy  or  musical 
honoiB.  A  child  five  years  of  age,  for  example, 
is  placed  on  a  chair,  to  amuse  a  laive  audience, 
by  speaking  or  singing  in  a  forced  utterance, 
and  with  an  unnaturally  loud  chest  tone,  entirelv 
beyond  its  years,  or  powers  of  endurance.  Such 
a  tax  upon  its  vocal  chords,  if  long  continued, 
is  exceedingly  injurious,  llie  memum  or  fal- 
setto tone,  that  most  mellow,  most  musioil,  most 
sweet  and  expressive  part  of  the  female  voice,  or 
of  the  unchanged  voice  of  the  boy,  gradually  de- 
teriorates, and  is  finally  lost  by  this  injurious 
process.  The  remedy  for  this  destruction  lies 
m  the  early  protection  of  the  health,  and  in  the 


careful  use  of  the  young  voice,  at  home,  in 
school,  in  the  church,  and  wherever  there  is  any 
danger  of  this  overstraining  of  its  powers.     The 
vocal  exercises  should  be  within  a  limited  com- 
pass,— neither  too  high  nor  too  low.    All  for- 
cing of  the  voice  should  be  positively  forbidden 
and  avoided ;  and  each  lesson  should  come  to  a 
dose  without  fatigue.     An  easy  and  systematic 
mode  of  breathing  should  be  an  early  acquisi- 
tion, since  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  success 
in  singing,  as  well  as  in  speaking.  Tone,  of  itself, 
being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  breath,  or  air 
in  motion  through  contact  with  a  sonorous  body, 
!  it  is  important  to  know,  to  some  degree  at  least, 
the  character  of  the  oi^gans  which  enter  into 
the  production  of  vocal  tone.    All  cultivated 
speakers  and  singers  are  conscious  of  a  thorough 
employment  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  of 
those  of  the  diaphragm,  in  order  to  secure  com- 
plete control  of  the  breath.    Inhaling^  however, 
may  be  carried  to  excess,  a  result  well  known  to 
professional  dramatic  vocalists,  who  often  pro- 
tect themselves  against    rupture    by    wearing 
shoulder  braces,    trusses,  and  abdominal  sup- 
porters.    Exhaling  involves  that  careful  use  of 
the  diaphragm,    which    keeps   the  intercostal 
nerves  and  muscles  in  a  state  of  tension,  in  or- 
der that  the  lungs  may  have  their  fullest  play. 
To  know  when  and  where  to  inhale  and  to 
exhale,  is  as  necessary  to  the  speaker,  in  his 
written    or    extemporaneously    deUvered   sen- 
tences, as  it  is  to  the  singer,  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  his  musical  phrases ;  and,  in  such  case, 
it  assumes  the  digmty  of  consummate  art, — 
an  indispensable  and  prime  necessity  to  the  con- 
scientious interpreter  of  either  classic  language 
or  classic  music.  Without  ease,  sustained  repose, 
and  a  method  made  effective  through  long  habit, 
in  the  management  of  the  breath.  Si  subsequent 
attention  to  details  in  the  art  of  speaking  or 
singing  is  measurably  lost.    Demosthenes,  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth,  declaiming  to  the  winds 
and  waves  on  the  sea-shore,  and  Braham,  lifting 
up  his  voice  amid  the  hills  and  forests  of  North- 
umberland, may  profitably  be  remembered  and 
imitated  by  all  students  who  desire  to  remedy 
defects,  and  to  acquire  new  breathing  power. — 
A  graceful  attitude,  and  thorough  ^iU  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  breath  being  gained,  the  close 
sympathy  always  existing  between  the  bronchial 
tub^  and  the  stomach  next  demands  attention. 
A  rapid  and  complete  digestion  is  esteemed  by 
all  intelligent  persons  the -greatest  of  physical 
blessings ;  and  to  no  one  is  it  a  more  necessary 
condition  of  success  than  to  the  public  speaker 
or  singer.     So  important  is  this  to  the  pro- 
fessionid  vooedist,  that  those  times,  in  the  daily 
routine  of   duty,  which  find   the   lungs  and 
bronchial  tubes  freest  from  the  oppression  aris- 
ing from  sympathy  with  the  stomach,  in  its 
process  of  dig^ion,  should  be  selected  for  prac- 
tice.   Proceeding  upward  toward  the  organs  of 
articulation,  we  arrive  at  the  trachea,  or  wind- 
pipe, the  larynx,  and  the  pharynx.    It  is  a  pro- 
lific subject  of  discussion  among  speakers  and 
singers,  whether  the  character  of  tne  tone  de- 
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pendR  as  much  upon  the  size  of  the  liuigi,  the 
brondiial  tubes,  tne  windpipe,  the  laiynx,  and 
the  pharynx,  as  it  does  upon  the  condition  of 
the  muscles  and  nerros,  and  more  remotely  still 
upon  the  general  organization,  temperament, 
will,  and  endurance  of  the  speaker  or  singer.  It 
is  surprising  to  notice  the  compass  and  the 
variety  of  tone  which  the  larynx  can  produce, 
by  using  the  towcIb  alone.  Beginning  with  the 
lowest  sounds  of  the  base  voice,  and  ascending 
in  regular  order  through  its  limits,  of  one  and  a 
half  or  two  octaves;  through  the  compass  of 
the  baritone,  with  a  similar  register,  though 
somewhat  higher  in  pitch;  and,  successiv^, 
through  the  registers  assigned  to  the  tenor, 
contralto,  mezzo^oprano,  and  soprano  voices, 
there  is  embraced  a  compass  of  four  octaves  of 
available  tones,  susceptible  of  cultivation  to  an 
almost  infinite  degree  of  excellence.  Base  voices 
confine  themselves  mainly  to  the  use  of  the 
chest  tones  throughout  their  entire  resister ;  but 
the  baritones,  by  a  prudent  use  of  uie  somber 
tone,  and  of  the  medium  renter,  greatly  increase 
the  pure  qualitjr  and  flexibility  of  the  higher 

Sortions  of  their  voices.  For  the  orator  or 
eclaimer,  there  is  no  quality  of  tone  compar- 
able to  that  of  the  orotund  base  or  barytone 
voice ;  and,  in  the  oratorio  and  opera,  it  is  as- 
signed to  characters  of  inherent  dignity  and 
force.  The  tenor  voice,  undoubtedly,  demands 
a  combination  of  native  and  acquired  qualities, 
which,  in  some  countries,  are  exceedinglv  rare. 
In  its  uncultivated  state  it  is  thin,  r^y,  and 
somewhat  nasal;  but  steady,  persevering  prac- 
tice upon  the  open  vowels  ah,  oh,  and  ooy  soon 
corrects  this  defect,  and  renders  the  tenor,  of  all 
male  voices,  the  most  tender  and  expressive. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  by  tenor  voices,  lest 
the  clear  timbre  of  the  chest  tone  be  carried  too 
high,  thereby  crushing  out  the  delicacy  of  the 
r^  medium  roister,  which  is  the  most  flexible 
and  available  part  of  the  tenor  voice.  The 
contralto,  mezzo-soprano,  and  soprano  voices  en- 
counter a  similar  difficulty,  at  the  very  outset  of 
their  practice,  in  combining  the  chest  with  the 
falsetto  or  medium  voice.  While  this  difficulty 
occurs  in  the  higher  register  of  the  male  voice, 
it  is  found  in  the  lower  register  of  the  female 
voice,  and  presents  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
cultivation,  which  nothing  but  long  and  per- 
sistent practice  can  overcome,  though  the  strain 
upon  tne  nervous  system  is  far  less  than 
that  experienced  by  the  male  voice.  The 
contralto  yields  to  no  other  female  voice  in 
depth  and  richness  of  tone,  as  is  clearly  evident 
after  listening  to  singers  like  D'Angri  and  Al- 
boni.  Naturally  not  so  flexible  as  the  soprano 
or  mezzo-soprano,  it  is  yet  endowed  with  a  won- 
derful power  in  causing  effects  replete  with  the 
most  ardent  passion,  and  with  the  most  noble 
womanly  feebn^.  lliere  is  a  great  temptation 
to  abuse  the  fower  register  of  the  contralto 
voice  by  indulging  in  tne  disagreeable  habit  of 
forcing  the  chest  tones  to  a  point  bordering 
upon  masculinenees,  if  not  positive  coarseness. 
The  practice  of  descending  runs,  diatonic  and 


chromatic,  xmaa  the  medium,  veiled,  or  somber 
tone,  will  gradually  change  this  olgectionafale 
habit.    Th^  are  not  wanting  cases,  abo,  of 
contralto  voices  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
attempts  to  cultivate  the  tone  and  compass  d 
the  soprano, — a  process  absurd  and  unnatoial 
to  the  last  degree.    Notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  some  late  authors  to  ignore  the  division  of 
the  female  voice  into  at  least  three  dififeiaii 
registers,  namely,  the  chest,  the  medium  or  hi- 
setto,  and  the  head ;  these  reffisters  are  now  gssk- 
erally  recognized    by    the    nighest    and   most 
competent  authorities.    Elaborate  methods  and 
studies  for  the  development  of  the  contralto, 
mezzo-soprano,  and  soprano  voices  have  bent 
devised  with  these  three   divisions  constantly 
in  view.    Some  even  assert  that  there  are  ^Tt 
distinct  registers,  requiring  as  many  different 
modes  of  producing  the  tone, — a  condition  of 
the  larynx  and  pharynx  suggesting  an  expezt- 
ness  in  the  management  of  the  voice  which  msj 
well  be  deemed  bewilderii^.    It  is,  howev^,  too 
certain  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  voices  of 
the  most  accomplished  female  vocalists  living 
have  been  trained  by  recognizing  this  division 
into  the  chest,  medium  or  falsetto,  and  bead 
registers,  and  are,  moreover,  preserved  in  their 
wonted  availability  by  adhmng  to  the  same 
method.    Allusion  has  been  mi^e  to  the  phai^ 
ynx,  or  arched  chamber  immediately  back  <n  the 
palate,  a  most  important  modifier  of  the  voice 
m  its  passage  from  the  larynx,  and  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  which  gives  greater  or 
less  volume  of  tone,  especially  if  the  rcN>t  of  the 
tongue  be  not  artificially  enlaiged,  so  as  to 
produce  an  impure  throcUhiess  of  tone,  frequeot- 
ly  heard  in  voices  imperfectly  cultivatea  and 
badly  managed.    To  luiow  the  important  in- 
fluence of  a  healthy  pharynx  under  complete 
control,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  compare  the  votoe 
of  one  possessing  it,  to  that  of  a  vocalist  suffer- 
ing with  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  with  a  catarrhal 
aftection  and  swollen  tonsils.    The  differ^Kse  in 
the  clearness  of  the  vibrations,  and  in  the  dif- 
fusive character  of  the  tone,  is  very  peroeptiUe 
and  marked. — A  clear  knowled^  of  the  oi^gans 
which  are  employed  in  producing  a  vocal  tone, 
and  of  the  proper  combination  of  the  registen 
to  secure  power,  purity,  and  equality  throu^boat 
the  entire  vocal  compass  being  gained,  the  cngims 
of  articulation  present  themselves  for  partacnlar 
consideration;  and  this  leads  directly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  musiod  elocution.    System  and  facility 
m  breathing,  the  employment  of  all  the  proper 
organs,  in  their  healUiy  condition,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pure  tone,  expertness  in  reamng 
music,  and  the  minutest  attention  to  attitude 
and  gesture,  will  all  fail  to  produce  an  im]H«aBk)ii 
worm  remembering,  unless  a  true  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  music,  a  bold 
enimciation,    a    distinct   articulaticm,   a   weD- 
rounded  phrasing,  and  an  accurate  intonation 
be  added  to  the  acquirements  of  the  finiafaed 
vocalist     Conception  relates  to  both  w<ntlB  and 
music.    If  it  be  necessaiy  for  the  qpeaktf  to 
study  well  the  signification  of  words,  in  («der  to 
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■get  at  the  trae  meaning  of  the  poet»  it  is  even 
more  neoessaiy  for  the  singer  to  do  so,  since  the 
-effect  of  melody  and  haraiony  upon  all   per- 
sons, is  such  as  to  deprive  them,  measurably, 
of  the  power,  for  the  time  being,  of  judging  of 
the  signification  of  words.    The  singer  who  rests 
upon  the  simple  effect  of  his  melody,  is  certainly 
as  weak  as  the  speaker  who  relies  upon  his  man- 
ner of  uttering  fine  language,  rather  than  upon 
the  strength  of  the  ideas  involved.    A  true  con- 
ception, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  is  the 
rarest  of  possessions  amon^  modem  vocalists. 
Pronunciation^  in  its  musical  connection,  not 
only  implies  that  enunciation,  or  careful  throw- 
ing out  of  each  syllable  and  word  which  good 
sp^ch  and  declamation  require,  but  also  that 
which,  not  particularly  recognizing  the  inflec- 
tions of  reading  or  declamation,  is  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  rar  more  permeating  channel  of 
sound,  a  melody  or  recitative  song  according  to 
a  given  key  or  scale.   Dr.  Rush  alludes  to  this  as 
the  special  advantage  which  the  singer  has  over 
the  speaker.    Slowness  and  quickness  of  utter- 
ance are  also  controlled,  to  so  great  a  degree,  in 
music,  by  the  relations  of  the  notes,  the  bar,  the 
fractional  measure-marks,  and  words  indicating 
varieties  of  movement,  that  there  is  left  less  lib- 
erty to  the  singer  than  to  the  speaker,  in  manv 
respects.    But  such  curtailment  of  liberty  (which 
liberty,  by  the  way,  is  often  a  clog  to  inex- 
perienced speakers),  and, by  consequence, greater 
concentration  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
melody,  only  tie  the  singer  to  a  more  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  subject,  and  to  a  more  distinct 
pronunciation  of  the  words.    For  the  correction 
of  marked  inel^andes  of  pronunciation,  whether 
of  foreign  or  native  growth,  no  means  are  so 
effective  as  the  careful  study  of  the  classic  lan- 
guages, together  with  the  study  of  the  principal 
modem  languages  taught  by  native  professors. 
Of  these  latter,  the  ItaBan  is  most  musical  in  it- 
self, and,  therefore,  is  most  useful  to  the  musical 
student,  whose  pronunciation  of  his  native  lan- 
guage, particularly  if  he  be  English  or  German, 
will  be  vastly  improved  by  often  reading  and 
singing  in  the  most  euphonious  of  modem  lan- 
guages.    Of  distinct  ariicultUimiy  it  may  in  gen- 
eral be  said,  that  the  vowels  only  are  sung,  wmle 
the  consonants  are  articulated ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  vowels  are  sung,  and  the  consonants  are 
spoken.  In  vocalizii^  alone,  the  larynx,  obedient 
to  the  mind  and  wul,  performs  unassisted,  save 
bv  the  lungs,  trachea,  pharynx,  and  diaphraem, 
all  those  changes  which  promote  power,  punty, 
sweetness,  and  flexibility  of  tone.      Some  slight 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  jaws,  tongue,  and 
lips  are  necessary  in  vocalizing  with  ah,  ee,  oh, 
and  oo ;  but  only  the  consonants,  as  initial,  in- 
termediate, or  final  letters,  require  a  constant 
and  vigorous  use  of  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips, 
which  are  the  chief  agents  in  acquiring  an  effect- 
ive articulation.     Full  respirations  should  be 
the  rule,  and  partial  respirations  the  exception. 
In  plain  music,  where  one  or  two  notes  are  ap- 
propriated to  a  syllable,  the  article  should  not 
■be  separated  from  the  noun  or  qualifying  adjec- 


tive, nor  the  adjective  from  the  noun,  by  a  sepa- 
rate breathing;  nor  should  the  syllables  of  a  word 
be  separated.  Long  diatonic  or  chromatic  runs, 
arpeggios,  trills,  and  cademas,  must,  however,  be 
executed  with  an  imbroken  continuity  of  the 
musical  phrase.  The  orotund  basso  or  barytone, 
as  well  as  the  rich  and  deep  contralto,  require  to 
be  particular  in  their  artioilation,  in  order  to  be 
heard,  since  the  very  fullness  of  their  voices  pro> 
duces  a  resonance  not  easily  overcome  in  large 
assembly  rooms.  Good  phrasing  implies  good 
singing;  such  a  knowledge  of  the  composer's  idea 
on  the  part  of  the  singer,  as  shall  not  nutr,  to  say 
the  least,  either  the  poetic  or  musical  eymmetiy 
of  what  is  sung.  1  ne  singer  should  be  able  to 
analyze  the  phrases  he  sings,  in  order  that,  in 
melodic  and  harmonic  constmction,  he  may  dis- 
cover where  they  begin,  how  they  progress,  and 
where  they  end.  But,  if  he  cannot  do  this,  he 
should  be  able,  intuitively  to  gra^  a  musical 
passage  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  melodic 
proportions,  and  spontaneously  to  present  it 
with  such  accessories  as  shall  make  it  appear  his 
own.  All  ihe  bright  coloring  which  may  be  im- 
parted by  a  vivid  conception,  a  gpod  pronuncia- 
tion and  articulation,  will  be  seriously  dimmed 
by  defective  phrasing.  Last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  there  must  be  the  accurate  intonation 
whidi  is  the  result  of  a  correct  ear.  Some  per- 
sons do  not  hear  correctly,  concords  becoming  to 
them  discords.  Whether  it  be  a  local  difficulty 
of  the  tympanum,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  a 
rigidity  of  the  entire  oi^ganization  and  sluggish- 
ness of  temperament,  the  fact  is  obvious  that 
defective  ears  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and, 
of  course,  to  imitate  musical  sounds  with  the 
voice,  in  such  cases,  is  an  impossibility.  The 
commonness  of  the  defect  increases,  as  we  pro- 
ceed low  in  the  scale  of  social  being,  particularly 
where,  in  addition  to  poverty  and  moral  degra- 
dation, there  is  superadded  tlie  prolific  cause,  ab- 
sence of  youthful  opportunities  of  hearing  music 
well  sung  or  played.  Could  all  classes,  without 
exception,  be  gladdened,  when  young,  by  hear- 
ing music  correctly  sung  and  played,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  pass  through  life  unmoved  "  by 
the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  would  be  much 
diminished.  It  is  important,  also,  that  the  sounds 
heard  by  children,  be  correct  both  as  to  melody 
and  rhythm,  if  it  be  expected  that  such  children, 
when  grown,  shall  have  a  so-called  good  ear  for 
music.  In  remarking  upon  articulation,  the 
value  of  the  vowel  sounds  ah,  ee,  oh,  and  oo  was 
noticed  ;  and  it  is  known  that  a  thorough  scale, 
and  rhythmical  use  of  these,  combined  with  all 
the  consonants  as  initial  and  final  letters,  will 
not  only  develop  a  more  distinct  articulation, 
but  also  a  purer,  more  effective,  and  manageable 
tone.  For  standard  authorities,  on  this  subject, 
see  Rush,  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice 
(Phila..  1833);  finouARD  Fourniere,  Physiologic 
deUi  Voix  etdela  Parole  (Paris,  1866);  Emanuel 
Garcia,  £cole  du  Chard  (London);  Bassini,  Art 
(f  Singing  (Boston,  1856) ;  New  Method  (Bos- 
ton, 1869);  Emma  Skiler,  The  Voice  in  Siviging 
(Phila.,  1868).^ 
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WABASH  COLLEGE,  at  CrawfoTdsville, 
Ind.,  chartered  in  1833,  is  under  Presbyterian 
control.  It  has  productive  funds  to  the  amount 
of  $240,000,  and  libraries  containing  17^000 
volumes.    It  has  an  English  and  commercial,  a 

Ereparatory,  and  a  collegiate  department,  the 
itter  with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course. 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  from  $24  to  $30  a  year. 
There  are  several  scholarships.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  12  instructors  and  220  students  (104 
collegiate,  64  preparatory,  and  52  English  and 
commercial).  The  Rev.  Joseph  F.  TutSe,  D.  D., 
is  (1877)  the  president. 

WACO  UNIVEBSITY,  at  Waco,  Tex., 
founded  in  1861,  is  under  Baptist  control,  l*; 
has  a  small  endowment,  but  is  supported  chiefly 
by  tuition  fees,  the  regular  charge  ranging  from 
$15  to  $25  per  term  of  five  months.  The  libra- 
ries contain  about  2,500  volumes.  It  has  a  pre- 
paratory department,  a  collegiate  department 
for  females,  and  a  classical  i^  a  scientific  col- 
legiate course  for  males.  In  1875 — 6,  there 
were  11  instructors  and  279  students  (157  males 
and  122  females).  The  Rev.  Rufus  0.  Burle- 
son, D.  D.,  is  (1877)  the  president 

WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE,  in  Wake 
Co.,  N.  C,  founded  in  1834,  is  under  Bai 
control.  It  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  ($35 
per  term  of  five  months)  ana  the  income  ot  an 
endowment  of  $25,000.  The  libraries  contain 
about  8,000  volumes.  The  course  of  study  com- 
prises six  schools — Latin,  Greek,  modem  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  natural  science,  and  moral 
philosophy.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  and  a 
commercial  course.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  5  pro- 
fessors and  91  students.  The  presidents  have 
been:  the  Rev.  Saml.  Wait,  D.D.;  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Hooper,  LL.  D.;  the  Rev.  John  B.  White ;  and 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Wingate,  D.  D.,  the  present  in- 
cumbent (1877). 

WASHINGTON.  See  DismacTroF  CcHiUMBiA. 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  at  Wash- 
ington, Alameda  Ck).,  Cal.,  founded  in  1872,  for 
the  education  of  both  sexes,  is  a  non-sectarian 
institution.  It  has  a  preparatory,  and  an  academic 
department  with  a  four  years'  course.  French, 
Spanish,  German,  Greek,  and  Latin,  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  painting,  drawing,  etc.  are  op- 
tional studies.  Tne  institution  io  supported  by 
the  fees  of  students,  the  chaige  for  tuition  being 
from  $50  to  $80  a  year.  In  1875—6,  there  were 
10  instructors  and  176  students.  Silas  S.  Har- 
mon, A.  M.,  has  been  the  principal  since  the 
opening  of  the  college. 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  at  Chester- 
town,  Md.,  founded  in  1782,  is  a  non-sectarian 
institution.  There  is  a  preparatory  and  a  col- 
legiate deportment.  The  cost  of  tuition,  except 
to  holdeiis  of  scholarships,  ranges  from  $40  to 
$60  a  year.  The  library  contains  about  1,300 
volumes.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  3  instructors 
and  37  studonts  (10  preparatory  and  27  col- 


legiate) .  The  presidents  have  been  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colin  Feiviison,  Dr. 
Clowes,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waters,  R.  W.  RbmoU, 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Sutton,  R.  C.  Berkeley,  and  Wm. 
J.  Rivers,  the  latter  since  1873. 

WASHINGTON     AND    JEFFEBflOV 
COLLEGE,  at  Washington,  Pa.,  und»  Ptob- 
byterian    control,    was    formed,    in  1865,  by^ 
:  the  consolidation  of  Jefferson  College  (at  Cuh 
'  onsbui^,  chartered  in  1802),  and  Washingtofi 
<  CoUeod  (chartered  in  1806).    The  former  gmr 
I  out  of  the  Canonsburg  Academy,  opened  in  1791; 
I  the  latter  had  its  origin  5u  the  Wai^iingUHi 
[  Academy,  chartered  in  1787,  and  opened  in 
1 789.    The  consolidated  institution  has  an  e&- 
I  dowment  of  $220,000,  a  cabinet,  and  fibraria 
I  containing  9,000  volumes.    Tuition  to  hoJden 
'  of  scholarships  is  free ;  to  others  the  fee  is  $24 
j  a  year,    lliere  is  a  preparatory  and  a  o^l^^iato 
I  department,  the  latter  having  a  classical  and  a 
scientific  course.    In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  pro- 
fessors and  175  students  (140  collegiate  and  35 
preparatory).    The  presidents  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: the  Rev.  Jonatnan  Edwards,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
1866—9;  the  Rev.  Saml.  J.  Wil8on,D.  D.,  LL D. 
(pro  tem,)f  1869 ;  the  Rev.  James  J.  Bitrnnscm, 
15.  D.  (pro  tern.),  1870;  and  the  Rer.  GeaP. 
Hays,  V.  D.,  since  1870. 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UJilVJUi- 
SITYy  at  Lexington,  Ya.,  was  chartered  in  1781 
Its  germ  was  a  mathematical  and  daasical  acbod, 
called  the  Augusta  Academy,  established,  in 
1749,  near  the  site  of  Greenville,  Augusta  Co. 
In  1776,  the  name  was  changed  to  liberty  Hafl. 
After  several  removals,  it  was  located  near  Lex- 
ington, in  1785 ;  and,  in  1803,  it  was  finally  re- 
moved to  its  present  site,  within  the  limits  of 
the  town.  The  first  commencement  was  heU 
in  1785.  In  1796,  Washington  donated  to  die 
institution  the  100  shares  of  stock  in  the  old 
James  River  Company,  which  the  legislature 
had  given  him,  and  the  name  was  dianged  to 
Washington  College.  In  1803,  the  Cincxnoad 
Society  am>ropriatel  their  funds,  nearlj  $25,000, 
to  the  college.  During  the  dvil  war,  the  insti- 
tution was  suspended.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  €^B.  Lee,  in  1870,  the  present  name  ms 
adopted.  The  university  is  supported  hj  tui- 
tion fees  (generally  970,  a  year,  in  the  mar 
demic  departments,  and  $85,  in  the  professiaDtl 
departments),  and  the  income  of  endowmeote 
amounting  to  9200,000.  It  has  a  Hbruy  of 
12,000  vdiunes,  mineralogical,  geolpncal,  and 
zoological  cabinets,  and  TOuable  phuosophiad 
and  chemical  apparatus.  The  diHtingnwhTiy 
features  of  the  imiversity  are :  (1)  The  amu^ 
ment  of  the  course  of  study  into  distuM^  deci- 
ive  schools  or  departments ;  (2)  The  adaptaticn 
of  the  several  departments  to  certain  ooyr$a  <f 
siitdv,  io  each  of  which  is  attached  a  carrespopd- 
ing  degree.  No  degrees  are  conferred  tit  co^trm; 
but  all  are  baaed  upon  actual  attaiomeats  in  a 
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oompleted  comae  of  stndy.  The  fall  course  for 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  is  3  years;  for  Bache- 
lor of  Science  and  Arts,  and  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineer,  4  years.  In  1876,  there  were  16  in- 
Btmctors  and  196  students.  The  presidents  have 
been  as  follows:  the  Rev.  Wm.  (iraham,  A.  M., 
1782—96;  Samuel  L.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  1796—9; 
George  A.  Baxter,  D.  D.,  1799—1829 ;  Louis 
Marshall,  M.  D.,  1830—34;  Henry  Vethake, 
LLD.,  1834—6;  Henry  Ruffner,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
1836—48 ;  George  Junkin,  D.  D.,  1848—60 ; 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  1866-70 ;  and  Gen.  G. 
W.  Custis  Lee,  since  1871. 

WASHINGTON  TEBBITOBT,  on&  of 
the  north-western  territories  of  the  United 
States,  originaUy  a  part  of  Oregon,  but  organ- 
ized ad  an  independent  territoiy  in  1863.  Its 
area  is  69,994  sq.  m. ;  its  population,  in  1870, 
was  37,432,  of  whom  22,196  were  whites,  207 
were  color^  persons,  234,  Chinese,  and  14,796, 
Indians. 

Educational  History. — ^The  first  educational 
act  of  the  territorial  assembly  was  in  1862,  when 
the  University  of  the  Territory  of  Washington 
was  established,  two  townships  of  the  public 
lands  having  been  previously  set  apart  by  Con- 
gress for  its  endowment.  Special  legislation  for 
the  advancement  of  school  interests  has,  from 
time  to  time,  taken  place,  but  no  law  securing 
uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  schook 
was  enacted  till  1872,  when  the  foundation  of 
the  present  school  svstem  was  laid  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  general  law.  The  first  territorial 
superintendent  was  Nelson  Rounds,  who  was 
appointed  in  1872.  His  successor  was  J.  P. 
Judson,  the  present  incumbent  (1876),  appointed 
in  1874. 

School  System. — A  territorial  superintendent 
cf  common  schools  ia  appointed  biennially  by 
the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  council. 
His  duties  are  those  usually  devolving  upon 
general  superintendents.  County  superintendents 
are  also  ^ected  biennially.  I'hey  are  required 
to  possess  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  before 
bein^  eligible.  Three  school  directors^  in  each 
district,  are  elected,  one  each  year.  They  make 
out  tax  lists  for  aaseasments,  build  school-houses, 
employ  teachers,  and  visit  the  schools  twice  each 
session.  The  permanent  school  fund  is  prospect- 
ive only,  beins  derivable  from  school  lands  which 
cannot  be  sold  till  the  territory  becomes  a  state. 
The  schools  are  maintained  by  an  annual  foui^ 
mill  tax  on  every  dollar  of  taxable  property,  a 
oounty  tax  of  not  more  than  eight  mills,  a  dis- 
trict tax  of  three  mills,  fines  under  criminal 
statotes,  and  private  contributions.  Districts, 
also,  may  levy  a  tax  of  ten  mills  for  building 
and  repairing  school-houses.  Sectarian  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  schools  is  forbidden  by  law. 
The  school  month  consists  of  4  weeks  of  6  days 
each ;  the  school  age  is  from  4  to  21  years. 

Educational  (hnditUm.  —  The  number  of 
school-districts,  in  1875,  was  267;  and  the  num- 
ber of  districts  in  which  schools  were  kept  was 
219.  The  amount  of  school  moneys  for  distribu- 
tion, in  the  same  year,  was  $53,557. 


The  principal  items  of  school  statistics,  for 
1874—^,  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 8,350 

"        "        "         enrolled  to  schools 6,699 

"       "  teachers 220 

The  prindpal  schools  are  at  Olympia,  Port 
Townsend,  Vancouver,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma. 
Teachers*  institutes  have  been  held  in  some 
counties,  and  a  teachers*  association  has  been 
organized.  The  university  at  Seattle  provides  a 
preparatory,  an  academic,  and  a  collegiate  de- 
partment, to  all  of  which  both  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted. Holy  Ansel's  College  (q.  v.),  at  Van- 
couver, is  controlled  by  the  Eoman  (^atholics.  It 
has  two  course, — a  preparatory,  and  a  collegiate. 
WASHINGTON  UNIVB^ITY,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  incorporated  in  1853  and  for- 
mally inaugurated  in  1857.  The  charter  provides 
that  the  institution  shall  be  non-sectarian.  It  is 
supported  by  the  income  of  an  endowment  of 
$500,000,  and  by  tuition  fees  ranging  from  $50 
to  $160  a  year.  There  are  several  scholarships, 
entitling  the  holders  to  free  tuition.  The  uni- 
versity comprehends  five  departments :  the 
academy,  Mary  Institute  (founaed  in  1859),  the 
college  (organized  in  1859),  the  polytechnic 
school  (1857),  and  the  law  school  (1867).  The 
coiuw  of  instruction  in  the  academy  extends 
through  ^Y^  years,  and  includes  those  studies 
which  are  preparatory  to  the  College  and  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  the  University.  It  has 
also  a  primanrand  a  commercial  class.  Mary 
Institute  is  a  remale  seminary.  Its  grounds  and 
buildings  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  other 
departments;  but  the  chancellor  exercises  a 
general  supervision;  and  instruction  in  the 
Tangnages,  the  higher  mathematics,  and  the  nat- 
ural sciences  is  in  part  given  by  the  professors  of 
the  coU^  and  the  polytechnic  school.  The  in- 
stitute imords  various  grades  of  instruction  from 
i primary  to  collegiate.  The  course  in  the  college 
4  VTS.)  leads  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  The  poly- 
technic school  (OTallon  Polytechnic  Institute) 
has  six  regular  courses  of  study  (4  yrs.  each),  as 
follows:  (1)  dvil  engineering;  (2j  mechanical  en- 
gineering; (3^  cheroistiy;  (4)  mining  and  metal- 
migy;  (5)  ouilding  and  architecture;  (6)  a 
general  course.  The  Polytechnic  Institute  also 
carries  on  a  free  evening  school  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  technology,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  and  GontroTof  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
The  law  school  (St.  Louis  Law  School)  has  a 
library  of  over  2>500  volumes.  The  imiversity 
library  contains  3,000  volumes.  In  1875 — 6,  the 
number  of  instructors  in  all  the  departments  was 
65;  of  students,  902.  The  chancellors  of  the 
university  have  been  Joseph  Gibson  Hoyt,  1859 
—63 ;  Wm.  Chauvenet,  1863—71 ;  and  Wm. 
Greenleaf  Eliot,  D.  D.,  since  1871. 

WAYIiAND,  Francis,  an  American  deiOT- 
man  and  educator,  bom  in  New  York,  March  U., 
1796  ;  died  in  Providence,  R.L,  Sept.  30.,  1865. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1813,  studied 
medicine,  and  was  licensed  to  practice;  but,  mean- 
while, his  purpose  was  changed;  and,  in  1816, 
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he  entered  the  AndoVer  Theological  Seminary. 
The  instructions  of  Prof.  Moses  Stuart  enkindled 
in  his  mind  an  intense  enthusiasm  for  study;  but 

S>verty  compelled  him  to  leave  the  institution, 
uring  the  next  four  years,  he  was  a  tutor  in 
Union  College;  and,  in  1821,  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  in  Boston.  In  1826, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  history  in  Union  College,  and,  early  in 
1827,  was  chosen  president  of  Brown  University, 
and  entered  on  what  was  to  be  the  work  of  his 
life.  The  coU^e  was  in  a  depressed  state.  The 
funds  were  inconsiderable;  there  was  scarcely 
library,  cabinet,  or  apparatus;  and  the  standard 
of  character,  discipline,  and  scholarship  was  low. 
The  new  president  sought,  first  of  all,  to  raise 
the  standard.  In  the  recitation  room,  he  intro- 
duced thoroughness,  exactness,  self-dependence, 
and  freedom  of  inquiry.  He  aimed  to  teach,  not 
the  text-book,  but  the  subject.  He  enoouraced 
questions  germane  to  the  topic.  Finding  that 
the  text-b^ks  in  use  were  inadequate,  he  taught 
by  lectures,  till  in  time  he  created  text-books  in 
the  different  branches.  He  next  sought  to  in- 
crease the  material  means  of  instruction.  A  fund 
of  $2.5,000  was  raised  for  the  increase  of  the 
library  and  the  apparatus ;  a  libraiy  building,  a 
laboratory,  and  a  house  for  the  president  were 
erected ;  the  library  was  also  increased  by  special 
subscriptions  outside  of  the  fund;  and  seTend  new 
departments  of  instruction  were  created.  Yet, 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  conviction  grew  m 
the  mind  of  the  president  that  the  college  was 
not  fulfilling  its  destiny.  His  dissatisfaction 
with  the  American  college  was  expressed  in  his 
little  book.  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Collegiate 
System  in  tlie  United  States  (1842) ;  but  no 
remedy  was  suggested.  Gradually,  his  mind 
worked  itself  dear;  and,  in  1850.  his  Report  to 
the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  indicat- 
ed both  the  evil  and  the  remedy.  The  Amer- 
ican colleges  were  not  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  American  people.  They  were  molded  by 
the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages  rather  than  by 
the  wants  of  the  19th  century,  lliey  were 
offering  an  education  suited  only  to  a  limited 
class,  to  the  members  of  the  learned  professions, 
especially  the  ministry,  and  were  ignoring  the 
large  and  increasing  industrial  classes.  They 
were  setting  at  naught  the  diversity  of  character 
and  needs  on  the  part  of  young  men.  They 
were  crowding  a  vast  number  of  studies  into  a 
limited  period  of  time,  and  were  precluding  the 
hope  of  high  attainments  in  any  department. 
The  president  proposed  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
college,  by  offering  its  advanta^  to  every  class, 
welcoming  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  artisan, 
and  not  compeUing  any  one  to  pursue  classical 
studies  against  his  will.  He  desired  also  to  afford 
the  student  the  means  of  attaining  high  excellence 
in  whatever  department  he  entered.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Report  were  carried  into  practice, 
not  indeed  as  completely  as  the  president  de- 
sired, but  far  enough  to  afford  marked  and  satis- 
factoiT  results.  Dr.  Way  land's  views  of  theo- 
logical education  were  similarly  practical  and 


liberal. — ^The  labors  attending  tlie  i^d-organkatkn 
of  the  university  had  been  exhaustmg  in  the 
extreme ;  and,  in  1855,  Dr.  Wayland  relt  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  presidency.  In  1857 — 8,  he 
acted  for  sixteen  months  as  pastor  of  the  Fiist 
Baptist  Cliurch  in  Providence.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  he  passed  in  retirement,  in  study,  and 
in  such  benevolent  and  religious  labors  as  lus 
strength  allowed.  In  addition  to  the  works 
namS  above,  he  published  Moral  Science  (1835); 
Political  Economy  (1837]  ;  Limitations  of  Hu- 
man ResponsibUily  (1838) ;  Intellectual  Phikm- 
ophy  (1854),  and  man^  other  yolomes,  besides 
numerous  sermons,  articles,  tracts,  and  addreases. 

WAYNESBUBG  COLLEGB,  at  Waynes^ 
bun;.  Pa.,  founded  in  1850,  is  under  Cumber- 
lana  Presbyterian  controL  It  is  supported  partly 
by  tuition  fees  and  partly  by  the  income  of  its 
endowments,  amounting  to  $50,000.  The  cost 
of  tuition  is  $20  a  year,  llie  libraries  contain 
about  2,000  volumes.  It  has  a  classical,  a  sci- 
entific, a  ladies',  a  normal,  and  a  commercial 
course.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  10  instructon 
and  297  students  (82  collegiate,  115  preparatory, 
and  100  unclassified).  The  [»ieskientB  have  heea 
as  follows :  the  Rev.  Joshua  Lou^iran,  A.  M.,  4 
years ;  the  Rev.  J.  P.  VVeethee,  A.  M.,  3  years ; 
John  C.  Flenneken,  1  year ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Miller,  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent,  17  years. 

WEAVEBVIIiLE  COLLEGS,  at  Weav- 
erville,  9  m.  N.  of  Asheville,  X.  C,  chartered  in 
1873,  is  a  non-sectarian  institution.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  re- 
gions of  North  America.  It  has  a  primary, « 
preparatory,  and  a  coll^iate  department,  to  all 
of  which  both  sexes  are  admitted.  The  cost  of  / 
tuition  ranges  from  36.50  to  318  per  session  of 
five  months.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  7  instmct- 
ors  and  123  students  (oolle^te,  21 ;  scientific 
and  preparatory,  74 ;  academic  and  primary,  28). 
ITie  Kev.  James  S.  Kennedy,  D,D.,  is  (1877)  the 
president. 

WEHBLI,  Johann  Jakob,  a  celebrated 
Swiss  teacher  of  poor-schools,  was  bom  at  Esdii- 
koven,  November  6.,  1790,  and  died  at  Andwyl, 
March  15.,  1855.  He  taught  a  small  school  at 
Leutenegg  during  two  winters,  working  in  part 
pay  for  his  board.  In  1809,  he  became  an  assbt- 
ant  to  Fellenberg,  in  his  school  at  Hofwyl,  where 
he  remained  twenty-three  years,  bestowing  tlie 
most  assiduous  care  upon  the  poor  children  and 
scholars.  (See  Hofwyl.)  When  an  advanced 
course  for  teachers  was  established  on  the  plan 
of  the  poor-school,  Wehrli  was  appointed  the 
conductor  of  it.  He  had  become  acquainted  with 
Pestalozzi,  and  interested  in  his  theories  of  edu- 
cation, and  now  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  pedagogy,  as  well  as 
to  hiB  own  culture.  In  order  to  make  the  ad- 
vanced course  of  benefit  to  poor  teachers,  he 
arranged  that  instruction  should  be  given  them 
during  the  morning  and  evening  hours,  so  that 
they  might  work  on  the  farm  during  the  day, 
for  their  support.  Many  persons  from  abroad 
visited  Hofwyl,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Wehrli;  pupils  from  the  school  becune  teachers 
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or  founded  schools  in  other  countries,  and  thus 
his  name  became  well  known  outside  of  Switzer- 
land. He  received  several  invitations  to  found 
an  institution  in  Germany,  but  preferred  to  re- 
main in  his  own  country. 

In  1833,  on  the  invitation  of  the  government 
of  Thurgau,  he  undertook  the  management  of  a 
normal  school  at  Kreuzlingen,  where  he  was  to 
be  permitted  to  establish  a  self-supporting  semi- 
nary on  Fellenberg's  plan.  In  this  school,  a  very 
close  union  of  labor  with  instruction  was  at- 
tempted. Each  student  had  a  parcel  of  land  to 
cultivate,  in  the  planting  of  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  show  good  taste,  and  had  also  to  per- 
form his  part  of  the  routine  duties  of  the  farm. 
Wehrli  exercised  his  scholars  in  practical  teach- 
ing by  causing  them  to  take  the  part  of  the 
questioner,  himself  going  through  the  lesson 
with  them.  His  position  as  director  of  the 
seminary  gave  him  many  opportunities  to  im- 

frove  the  general  circumstances  of  the  teachers, 
le  was  consulted  by  the  council  of  education 
on  important  occasions,  and  exerdsed,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  of  examination,  no  insig- 
nificant influence  upon  the  enactment  of  the 
school  laws.  He  took  part  in  conferences  and 
conventions  for  the  elevation  of  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry.  His  scheme,  however,  for 
making  the  institution  self-supporting,  through 
the  combination  of  instruction  and  labor,  failed; 
new  views  on  education  began  to  prevail,  while 
his  own  fell  into  disfavor.  Changes  were  pro- 
posed in  the  management  of  the  seminary,  which 
he  could  not  consent  to  advance.  He  resigned 
his  charge  at  Easter  18.53,  and  removed  to 
Guggenbilhl,  in  the  parish  of  Andwyl,  followed 
by  twenty  teachers  and  pupils,  where,  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years,  he  undertook  to  establish  a  new 
seminary ;  but  his  physical  strength  was  broken, 
and  he  was  not  equal  to  the  moderate  exertions 
that  were  required  of  him.  He  declined  steaddly 
till  his  death,  about  two  years  afterwards. 

WE3LEYAN  UNIVERSITY,  at  Middle- 
town,  Ct.,  the  oldest  college  in  the  United 
States  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  tha 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  organized  in 
1830,  and  chartered  in  1831.  Since  1872,  its 
courses  have  been  open  to  both  sexes.  It  has 
an  endowment  of  about  8400,000,  extensive 
astronomical,  physical,  and  chemical  apparatus, 
a  valuable  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a 
library  of  over  26,000  volumes.  The  cost  of 
tuition  is  375  a  year.  There  are  three  regular 
courses,  each  of  four  years :  a  classical  course,  a 
Latin-scientific  course,  and  a  scientific  course  ; 
and  in  each  there  is  a  considerable  range  of 
elective  studies.  There  are  also  special  and  post- 
graduate courses.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  14  in- 
structors, and  176 students (9 females).  Thepresi- 
dents  have  been  as  follows:  the  Rev.  Wilbur 
Pisk,  D.  D.,  1831—9:  the  Rev.  Stephen  Olin, 
D.  D.,  1839—41;  the  Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D., 
1841—2;  the  Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  D.D.,  1842—51; 
Augustus  Wm.  Smith,  1852—7;  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cummings,  D.  D.,  1857—75;  and  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
FoBfe,  D.  D.,  since  1875. 


WESTERN  COLLEGE,  at  Western,  linn 
Co.,  Iowa,  was  founded  in  1856  by  the  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  which  still 
controls  it.  It  has  an  endowment  of  $16,000, 
but  has  been  chiefly  supported  by  contributions. 
The  collie  and  society  libraries  contain  1500 
volumes.  The  tuition  and  incidental  fees  are 
$25.50  a  vear.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  There  is 
a  classical  and  a  scientific  course,  and  a  preparar 
tory  and  a  commercial  depai*tment.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  11  instructors  and  219  students  (132 
males  and  87  females),  of  whom  37  were  of  col- 
legiate mde.  The  presidents  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  uie  Rev.  Solomon  Weaver,  1856 — 64;  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Davis,  1864—5 ;  M.  W.  Bartlett. 
rprincipalj,  1865—6 ;  H.  R.  Page,  1866—7;  E. 
(3.  Ebersole,  A.M.  (principal),  1867 — 8;  and  the 
Rev.  Ezekiel  B.  Kephart,  A.  M.,  since  1868. 

WESTEBN  MABYLAND  COLLEGE, 
at  Westminster,  Md.,  was  founded  in  1867  and 
incorporated  in  1868.  It  is  under  the  special 
patronage  of  the  Maryland  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  contributions  and  the  fees  of  stndenta^ 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  from  $17.50  to  $30  a  year. 
The  institution  has  libraries  comprising  3,500 
volumes.  Both  sexes  are  educated,  but  in  separate 
departments,  though  mainly  by  the  same  pro^ 
fessors.  The  coUegiate  course  for  males  extends 
over  4  years,  and  for  females,  3  years.  Facilities 
are  also  afforded  for  theological  instruction.  In 
1876 — 7,  there  were  13  instructors  and  113 
students  (66  male  and  47  female,  65  colleciate 
and  48  preparatoiy).  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Ward, 
D.  D.,  has  been  the  president  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  institution. 

WESTEBN  RESERVE  COLLEGE,  at 
Hudson,  Ohio,  was  chartered  in  1826,  and  opened 
the  same  year.  It  is  not  under  ecclesiastical 
control,  but  its  trustees  and  professors  are  all 
connected  with  the  Congrc^tional  or  Presby- 
terian denomination.  It  is  supported  by  tuition 
fees  (from  $25  to  $30  a  year),  and  the  income  of 
an  endowment  of  $210,000.  It  has  an  astronom-^ 
ical  observatory,  vcduable  apparatus,  and  libraries, 
containing  11,000  volumes.  There  is  a  prepar- 
atory and  a  collegiate  department.  Both  sexes 
are  admitted.  In  1876—7,  there  were  11  in^ 
structors  and  126  students  (72  colle^te  and  54* 
preparatory).  The  Cleveland  Medioed  College, 
established  in  Cleveland  in  1844,  is  a  depart-: 
ment  of  the  institution,  llie  presidents  of  the 
college  have  been  as  follows :  tlie  Rev.  Charles 
B.  Storrs,  1830—33;  the  Rev.  George  E.  Pierce, 
D.  D.,  1834—55;  the  Rev.  Henry  L.  Hitchcock, 
D.  D.,  185.5—71 ;  and  the  Rev.  Carroll  Cutler, 
P.P.,  smce  1871. 

WESTFIELD  COLLEGE,  at  Westfield, 
HI.,  under  the  control  of  the  United  Brethren  ii^ 
Christ,  was  chartered  in  1865,  growing  out  of 
the  Westfield  Seminary,  founded  in  1861.  Both 
sexes  are  admitted  and  (rraduated  on  an  equal 
basis  of  scholarship.  It  nas  an  endowment  of 
$85,000.  The  regular  chaige  for  tuition  is  $24 
a  year.  There  is  a  preparatory,  a  normal,  a  sci-i 
entificy  and  a  classical  course.     Facilities  are 
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alflo  afloided  for  iustmction  in  art  and  miuic. 
In  1876 — 7,  there  were  9  instructors  and  193 
students  (34  collegiate).  The  Rev.  Samuel  B. 
Allen,  D.  D.,  has  been  the  president  since  1869. 

WESTMINSTSB  COLLEGE,  at  Fulton, 
Mo.,  founded  in  1853,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  South.  It  is  support- 
ed by  tuition  fees  (from  #30  to  $50  a  year)  aud 
the  income  of  an  endowment  of  $86,000.  The 
libraries  contain  about  5,000  volumes.  There  is 
a  classical  and  a  scientific  course  (with  a  col- 
legiate and  a  preparatory  department),  special 
courses,  and  an  English  course.  In  1876—7, 
there  were  6  professors  and  99  students  (clas- 
sical, 43  ;  scientific,  15  ;  special,  15  ;  En^ish, 
26).  The  presidents  have  oeen :  the  Rev.  b.  8. 
Laws,  LL.  D.;  the  Rev.  John  Montgomery,  D.  D.; 
the  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice,  D.  I).;  and  the  Rev.  M.  M. 
Fisher,  I).  D.,  the  present  (1877)  incumbent. 

WESTKINSTEB  COLLEGE,  at  New 
Wilmington,  Fa.,  chartered  in  1852,  is  under 
United  Presbyterian  control.  It  has  productive 
funds  to  the  amount  of  $74,000,  raised  by  the 
sale  of  scholarships,  the  owners  or  hirers  of  which 
are  entitled  to  tuition.  'Jlie  libraries  contain 
3,600  volumes.  There  is  a  classical,  a  preparatory, 
and  a  scientific  department.  No  distinction  of 
color  or  sex  is  made  in  the  admission  of  students. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  8  instructors  and  165 
students  (71  classical,  48  preparatory,  and  46 
scientific).  The  presidents  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Rev.  James  Patterson,  D.  D.,  1853 — 
66 ;  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Browne,  D.  D.,  1867—70 ; 
and  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  D.  D.,  since  1872. 

WEST  POINT,  the  seat  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  is  a  village  in  Orange 
Co.,  N.Y.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  at 
its  passage  through  the  Highlands,  52  m.  above 
New  York  City.  The  ^unds  over  which  the 
United  States  has  jurisdiction,  and  on  which  are 
the  principal  buildings,  occupy  the  plain  of  West 
Point,  160  to  180  ft.  above  the  river,  and  are 
flanked  on  the  west  by  abrupt  hills  and  mountain 
spurs  from  500  to  1 ,500  ft.  nigh.  The  point  pro- 
jects into  the  river  with  bold,  rocky  diSa  on  the 
east  and  north-east,  and  a  more  gentle  slope  on 
the  north.  A  large  area  is  arranged  for  tactical 
instruction  and  parades.  The  academy  was 
established  at  West  Point  by  the  act  of  March 
16.,  1802.  Under  the  present  law,  each  congres- 
sional district,  each  territory,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  at  the 
academy,  and  ten  are  also  appointed  yearly  at 
large.  The  appointments  at  larg^  are  conferred 
by  the  president ;  those  from  eacii  district  and 
territory,  bv  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  representative  or  delegate  in  Con- 
gress. Candidates  must  be  between  17  and  22 
years  of  age,  must  be  well  versed  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  and  writing,  including  orthography,  and 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  tl^  elements  of  En- 
glish grammar,  of  descriptive  ceoeraphy,  partic- 
nlarlv  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  Upon  entering,  they  agree  to 
serve  eight  years  in  the  U.  S.  army,  unless  sooner 
discharged.     Each  cadet  receives  $540  a  year, 


against  which  are  charged  his  expenses,  iTM*1m<j^|g 
hoard,  clothing,  books,  and  stationery.  For  the 
purposes  of  military  police,  discipline,  and  in- 
fantry drill,  the  cadets  are  organized  into  a  bat- 
talion of  four  companies,  commanded  by  an 
army  officer,  styled  Comm^dant  of  Cadets,  the 
battalion  staff  and  the  subordinate  officers  being 
cadets.  Each  company  is  commanded  by  anarroj 
officer,  styled  Assistant  Instructor  of  Infantry 
Tactics.  I'he  course  is  for  four  years.  Frcmi  aboat 
Jime  20.  to  Sept.  1 .,  a  period  corresponding  to 
the  vacation  of  other  institutions,  the  cadets  li?e 
in  tents  and  devote  themselves  to  military  da- 
ties,  riding,  sword  exercise,  practical  military  en- 
gineering, eto.  On  graduation,  they  are  commis- 
sioned in  the  engineers,  ordnance.  artiUeiy,  in- 
fantry, or  cavalry,  according  to  their  qualifica- 
tions. The  academy  is  under  the  care  of  an  army 
officer,  styled  Superintendent,  who  has  a  militaiy 
staff  of  five  officers.  There  are  professors  oi 
drawing ;  of  mathematics ;  of  chemistiy,  miners 
alogy,  and  geology ;  of  tbe  Spanish  language ; 
of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy ;  of  the 
French  language ;  of  military  and  civil  engineer- 
ing ;  of  law ;  and  of  geography,  histoiy,  and 
ethics  (the  chaplain).  I'here  are  also  instructors 
of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  tactics  (the 
commandant  of  cadets);  of  practical  military 
engineering,  signaling,  and  telegraphy;  and  df 
ordnance  and  gunnery ;  a  music  teacher,  and  a 
sword  master.  Most  of  these  have  several  as- 
sistants. In  1877,  there  were  51  officers  aod  300 
cadets.  The  number  of  graduates  from  1802  to 
1876  was  2,640,  being  less  than  half  of  those 
who  entered  the  academy  during  that  period. 

WBST  VOLOIKIA,  one  of  the  states  of 
the  American  Union,  oi^ganized,  in  1862,  from 
a  portion  of  Yii^ginia,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  separate  state  in  1863.  Its  area  is 
23,000  sq.  m.;  and  its  population,  in  1870.  was 
442,014,  of  whom  17,980  were  colored  peison& 

Educational  History, — The  school  nistonr  <rf 
the  state  is  of  course  identiod  with  that  of  V  ir^ 
ginia  ^q.  v.),  up  to  the  time  of  their  separation. 
One  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  state  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  provided  for  the  creatioii 
of  a  school  fund,  for  the  organization  of  a  foee- 
Bchool  system,  and  the  appointment  of  offioen 
necessary  for  its  proper  supervision  and  main- 
tenance. In  I860,  this  system  was  estaUished, 
and  remained  in  force  till  1872,  when  the  new 
constitution,  then  adopted,  made  several  changes. 
In  1873,  the  legislature  amended  the  school  law, 
giving  it  its  present  form. — ITie  first  state  super- 
intetident  was  A.  D.  Williams,  from  1865--9  ; 
and  his  successors  were  C.  S.  Lewis,  horn 
1869—71;  W.  K.  Pendleton,  from  1871—2; 
and  B.  W.  Byrne,  the  present  incumbent  (1877) 
elected  in  1872. 

School  System. — The  superviaon  and  man- 
agement of  the  state  are  entrusted  to  a  stale 
superinlendenty  who  is  elected  by  the  people 
every  four  years.  He  is  required  to  give  direc- 
tions to  the  county  superintendents,  imd  ^  pc'^ 
form  all  the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  the  office* 
making  an  annual    report  to  the  legislature. 
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•Counfy  superintendents  are  elected  for  two 
jears.  The  organization  of  the  schools  is  com- 
mitted to  these  officers,  with  power  to  exercise 
«  general  supervision  over  all  subordinate  offi- 
cers. District  boards  qf  education^  consisting  of 
-a  president  and  two  commissionerB,  are'  elected 
for  two  years.  Thev  have  general  control  of  the 
district  schools  in  all  that  relates  to  the  building 
and  repairing  of  school-houses,  the  employment 
of  teacmers,  uie  determination  of  their  number 
«nd  salaries,  and  the  limiting  of  the  school  ses- 
sion. District  trustees  are  elected  for  two  ^cars. 
They  act  under  the  direction  of  the  district 
board.  They  employ  teachers,  and  report  an- 
nually to  the  board.  Boards  of  examiners,  each 
•consisting  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  two 
teachers  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  district 
board,  ore  convened  in  every  county  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  teachers  and  issuing  certif- 
icates, valid  for  one  year  in  the  county  where 
issued.  These  are  authorized  to  grant  certificates 
of  five  grades.  A  state  board  qf  examinerSf 
•consisting  of  the  state  superintendent  and  two 
professional  teachers  appointed  by  the  governor, 
Jilso  issues  professional  certificates,  which  entitle 
the  holder  to  teach  anywhere  in  the  state  dur- 
ing life,  such  certificates  being  revocable  by  the 
■state  superintendent  for  good  cause,  llie  school 
revenue  of  the  state  is  derived  from  (I)  the  in- 
terest on  the  invested  school  fund ;  (2)  a  poll  tax 
•of  $1  on  all  male  citizens ;  (3)  a  state  tax  of  10 
cents  on  every  ^100  of  real  and  personal 
property ;  (4)  a  district  tax  for  a  school  fund ; 
4md  (5)  a  district  tax  for  a  building  fund,  llie 
last  two  are  subject  to  a  majority  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  district.  The  county  sheriff  acts 
■as  treasurer  of  the  school  funds,  collecting  and 
disbursing  ''all  school  money  for  the  several 
districts  and  independent  districts  therein." 
Mixed  schools  for  white  and -colored  children 
4ue  prohibited;  the  establishment  of  separate 
.schools  for  the  latter  bein^  provided  for,  when- 
ever the  number  in  a  district  exceeds  25.  The 
legal  school  age  is  from  6  V>  21  years. 

Educational  Condition,  —  The  number  of 
.school-districts,  in  1874,  was  321 ;  the  number 
of  sub-districts,  2^45;  the  number  of  independ- 
^ent  districts,  38. 

The  school  revenue,  in  1874 — 5,  was : 

From  8tat«  tax $194,791.32 

"     local    **    641,090.98 

Interest  on  permanent  ftind. . .     17^95.20 

Total $763,477.50 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

For  teachere*  milariea $541,358.R3 

"    Bites,  buildings,  and  farnit  121.047.38 
**    other  expenses. 62,754.38 

Total $715,160.59 

The  principal   items  of  school  statistics  are 
follows : 


Ko.  of  children  of  school  age 179,897 

"    "       "        enroUed 116.300 

Average  daily  attendance 79,002 

J^nmber  of  teachers,  males 2,677 

females 784 

Total 777^^.3,461 

Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers $35.03 

"female      •*     $30.77 
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Normal  Instruction.  —  The  state  normal 
school,  known  as  Marshall  CoUese,  at  Hunt- 
ington, was  established  in  1B67.  Five  branches 
were  subsequently  authorized,  and  most  of  them 
were  opened  as  follows :  at  Fairmont  (1869);  at 
West  Liberty  (1870);  at  Glenville  (1873);  at 
Shepherdstown  (1373);  and  at  Concord  (to  be 
opened  in  1875).  The  number  of  graduates 
from  the  parent  school  at  Huntington,  up  to 
1874,  was  34.  The  school  at  Fairmont  is  divided 
into  a  model  school,  and  an  academic  and  a 
normal  department,  and  will  accommodate  200 
students.  The  school  at  West  Liberty  has  ac- 
commodations for  150 ;  that  at  Shepherdstown, 
for  200.  The  latter  and  the  Glenville  school  are 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of  regents. 
The  appropriation  from  the  Peabody  fund  for 
these  hve  schools,  in  1875,  was  $2,500. —  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  have  been  organized,  principally 
by  the  agent  of  the  Peabo<^  fund;  and  their 
influence,  in  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
improved  methods  of  teaching  and  school  gov- 
ernment, has  been  very  beneficial.  A  state 
teachers'  association  is  also  in  existence,  which 
holds  annual  meeting  Normal  institutes^  of 
from  2  to  4  weeks'  duration,  were  held,  during 
1874,  in  15  counties. 

Sec&ndaru  Instruction, — The  establishment  of 
high  schools  is  dependent  upon  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  the  citizens  of  each  district.  The  num- 
ber of  these  institutions  is  not  large.  The 
Harper's  Ferry  High  School  for  colored  pupils 
was.  in  1868,  chartered  as  Storer  College,  but 
the  course  of  instruction  hardly  coes  beyond 
that  of  the  ordinary  primanr  school.  Many 
grammar  schools  exist,  and  the  studies  usuaUy 
pursued  in  high  schools  are,  to  some  extent,  pur- 
sued in  them.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
private  schools  and  academies  in  which  secondary 
instruction  is  given.  Seven  private  schools  oi 
this  grade  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, in  1875,  a  total  of  32  teachers  and  873 
pupils.  Two  of  the  coUeges,  also,  have  prepar- 
atory departments. 

Denominational  and  Parochial  Schools, — 
Several  of  these  are  in  existence,  principally  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  German  Protestants.  Five  are  reported  in 
Wheeling  alone,— 3  Roman  Catholic,  and  2  Ger- 
man Protestant. 

Superior  Instruction. — Three  institutions  for 
education  of  this  kind  exist,  as  follows : 


NAME 

Location 

When 
organ- 
ized 

Religioii5 

denomi' 

nation 

Bethan  V  College 

West  Virginia  College 
West  Virginia  Univ.. . 

Bethany 

Flemlngton 

Morgantown 

1840 
1868 
1867 

Christian 
Free  W.B. 
Non-sec. 

There  are  two  colleges  for  women, — the  Park- 
ersburg  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  and  the 
Wheeling  Femiue  College.  The  former  was 
established  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  1866. 
Connected  with  it  is  a  preparatory  school  in 
which  instruction  in  common-school  branches  is 
given  gratuitously.    The  academy  is  well  sup- 
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plied  with  apparatus  tmd  all  the  means  for  im- 
parting a  bigner  education.  It  had,  in  1875, 
12  instructors,  in  all  the  departments,  and  80  stu- 
dents pursuing  the  college  course.  The  Wheel- 
ing Female  (%llece  provides  a  regular  coUege 
course  of  4  years,  besides  special  courses.  It  was 
established  in  1865,  is  non-sectarian,  and  has  a 
corps  of  13  instructors — i  male  and  9  female — 
ana  139  students  in  all  the  departments. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruction, — ^The 
amcuitural  department  of  the  West  Vii^ginia 
University,  at  Moigantown,  is  the  state  institu- 
tion for  instruction  in  agriculture.  It  was  en- 
dowed by  Congress  with  hind  scrip  to  the  value 
of  $100,000,  to  which  the  citizens  of  Moigan- 
town  have  added  from  time  to  time.  It  also  re- 
ceives an  annual  appropriation  from  the  legis- 
latture.  It  has  five  departments :  preparatory, 
literary,  scientific,  agricultural,  and  military. 
Optional  courses  are  permitted.  Nine  regents 
constitute  the  board  of  m^na^ment,  and  two 
cadets  from  each  i^gent's  district  are  entitled  to 
gratuitous  instruction.  St.  Vincent  s  College,  at 
Wheeling,  was  established  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, in  1865,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruc- 
tion in  theology.  It  is  now  temporarily  suspended. 

WEST  ^^ntBOimA,  University  of,  at 
Moigantown,  W.  Va.,  was  founded  in  1867.  It 
has  an  endowment  of  $110,000,  including  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  granted  by  Congress  for 
the  support  of  a  state  college  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  su^^rted  by  the  in- 
come of  the  endowment,  together  with  tuition 
fees  and  annual  state  appropriations.  Four 
cadets  from  each  judicial  circuit  of  the  state  are 
educated  free  of  cost  for  tuition,  books,  station- 
erv,  etc.  Military  drill  is  required  of  them.  For 
otner8,the  tuition  and  contingent  fees  vary  from 
$21  to  $30  a  year.  The  institution  has  a  library 
of  4,000  volumes.  A  United  States  signal  sta- 
tion has  been  established  at  the  university.  The 
instruction  is  embraced  in  six  departments: 
classical,  scientific,  agricultural,  engineering,  and 
military ;  and  a  preparatory  depe^ment.  The 
agricultural  course  is  for  two  years ;  the  other 
courses  are  for  four  years.  In  the  military  de- 
partment, besides  tactics,  etc.,  the  studies  are 
those  of  the  classical,  scientific,  or  other  depart- 
ment. In  1875 — 6,  there  were  11  instructors 
and  96  students  (39  collegiate  and  57  prepara- 
tory). The  Rev.  J.  W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is 
(1877)  acting  president. 

WEST  VntaiNLA.  COLLEGE,  at  Flem- 
ington,  Taylor  Co.,  W.  Va.,  founded  in  1868,  is 
under  the  control  of  Free  Will  Baptists.  It  is 
supported  by  tuition  fees,  ranging  from  $24  to 
$40  a  year.  It  has  a  preparatory,  a  commercial, 
an  academic,  a  normal,  a  college  preparatory, 
and  a  collegiate  course.  Both  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted. In  1B76 — 7,  there  were  5  instructors 
and  75  students.  The  presidents  have  been  the 
Rev.  A.  D.  Williams,  A.  M.,  1868—70,  and  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Colegrove,  A.  M.,  since  1870. 

WHATELT,  Eichard,  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, bom  in  London,  Feb.  1.,  1787 ;  died  in 
Dublin,  Oct  8.,  1863.    He  was  educated  at  Oriel 


College,  Oxford,  waa  elected  fellow  in  1811,  and 
became  Bampton  lecturer  in  1822.  In  1825,  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  St.  Alban's  Ebdl,  Ox- 
ford; m  1830,  professor  of  political  econcmiy; 
and,  in  1831,  archbishop  of  Dublin.  In  the  lat- 
ter position,  he  was  veiy  energetic  in  all  ques- 
tions which  affected  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  He 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  national 
education,  a  position  which  he  held  till  1853,  re- 
signing it  then  because  of  a  departure  on  the  part 
of  the  board  from  the  plan  on  which  tliey  had, 
up  to  that  time,  acted.  His  activity  in  all  char- 
itable enterprises,  and  his  energy  as  an  author, 
were  very  marked.  His  educational  works  are  r 
Elements  of  Logic  (1826);  Elements  cf  Rhetoric 
(1828);  Inirodudory  Lectures  to  Political  Econ- 
omy (1831) ;  English  Synonyms  (1851) ;  and 
Introductory  Lessons  on  Mind  (1859). 

WHEATOK  COLLEGE,  at  Wheaton,IlU 
was  organized  in  1858,  and  chartered  in  1860. 
It  was  founded  by  Wesleyan  Methodists,  but  is 
now  under  the  control  of  Congregationalists. 
It  has  productive  funds  to  the  amount  of  $30,000; 
the  buildings,  grounds,  and  a])paratu8  are  vahied 
at  $100,000;  and  the  libraries  contain  about  2,.'>00 
volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  from  $24  to  $30 
a  year.  There  is  a  classical,  and  a  ladies'  col- 
legiale  course,  preparatoiy  cou«e8,  and  m.  En- 
glish  course;  instruction  is  also  given  in  music, 
drawing,  and  painting,  and  commercial  branches. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  17  instructors  and  213 
students.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Blanchard  is  (1877) 
the  president 

WHEWELL,  William,  an  English  pbiks- 
opher  and  educator,  bom  in  Lancaster,  May  24., 
1794 :  died  in  Cambridge^  March  5.,  1866.     He 
'  mduated  at  Trinity  CoUege  in  181 6,  of  which  he 
became  fellow,  and,  subsequently,  tutor.  In  1820, 
he  was  made  a  feUow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
from  1828  to  1832,  was  professor  of  mineralogy 
in  Cambridge.  In  1841,  he  was  appointed  Master 
of  Trinity;  and,  from  1838  to  18.55,  was  professor 
of  casuistry.    In  the  latter  year,  upon  his  ap- 
pointment as  vice-chtfDoellor  of  the  University 
of   Cambridge,  he  resigned  his    professorship. 
His  great  mental  activity  is  shown  by  the  con- 
stant accessions  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  his 
varied  attainments,  and  the  amount  of  literary 
labor  which  he  performed,  in  the  shape  of  inde- 
pendent works,  besides  reviews,  criticisms,  and 
translations.    To  this  activity,  his  uninterrupted 
good  health  contributed  not  a  little.    His  edu- 
cational works  are:   Astnmomy  and  General 
Physics  (1833);    Thoughts  on   the  Study  (f 
Mathematics  (1835);  (hi  the  Principles  (f  En- 
glish University  Education  (1837) ;  History  qf 
the  Inductive  Sciences  (1837);  Philosophy  (/the 
Inductive  Sciences  (1840) ;  On  Liberal  Educa- 
tion (1845—52)  ;   Lectttres  on  the  History  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  England  (1852) ;  Of  £e 
PluralUy  of  Worlds  (1853) ;  The  PlalonicDia- 
logues  for  English  Meaders  (1859 — 61) ;   and 
Lectures  on  Political  Economy  (1863). 

WHITTIEB  COLLEGE  AND  KOR> 
MAL  IKSTITUTE,  at  Halem,  Henry  Co^ 
Iowa,  founded  in  1867,  is  under  the  care  o£  the 
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Society  of  Friends.  It  is  open  to  botH  sexes, 
and  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  vaiying  from 
$24  to  $30  a  year.  It  has  a  collegiate,  a  normal, 
and  a  business  department  llie  course  of  study 
in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  collegiate  de- 
partment is  regarded  as  preparatory  to  the  sci- 
entific course.  The  third  year  completes  the 
scientific  course,  the  ancient  lanmia^  being 
elective.  Hiis  course  is  soon  to  be  mcreased, 
and  arrangements  are  in  progress  to  extend  both 
courses  so  as  to  constitute  a  complete  college 
curriculum.  The  classical  course  extends  through 
the  fourth  year.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  5  in- 
structors and  200  students  in  all  the  depart- 
ments. Wm.  Penn  Clark  is  (1877)  the  president. 

WIOHEBN,  Johann  Heinrich,  a  German 
philanthropist  and  educator,  was  bom  in  Ham- 
buis,  in  1808.  He  studied  theology,  engaged  ac- 
tively in  the  different  departments  of  benevolence 
connected  wiih.  the  home  missionary  work  of 
the  Evangelical  Church,  and  especially  interested 
himself  in  the  care  of  poor  children,  and  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  inmates  of  hospitals  and 
prisons.  He  has  founded  a  number  of  institu- 
tions, the  most  important  of  which  is  that  called 
the  Rauhes  Haus  (das  Rauhe  Haus)^  at  Horn, 
near  Hamburg,  a  house  of  refuge  for  homeless 
children,  which  is  established  upon  peculiar  and 
novel  principles,  and  has  already  become  the 
model  upon  which  many  other  institutions  of  the 
kind  have  been  oi^nized.  (See  Reform  Schools.) 

WHjBEBFO&CE  university,  near 
Xenia,  0.,  founded  in  1863,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Ahican  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It 
has  a  small  endowment.  The  cost  of  tuition 
ranges  from  $4.75  to  $6.75  per  term  of  14  weeks. 
The  library  contains  4,000  volumes.  The  insti- 
tution is  especially  designed  for  the  education  of 
colored  youth  of  both  sexes.  It  embraces  a 
preparatory,  a  normal,  a  collegiate  (classical,  and 
scientific),  a  theological,  and  a  law  department. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  12  instructors  and  138 
students  (96  preparatory,  5  normal,  6  collegiate, 
and  36  theological).  ITie  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  A. 
Payne,  D.  D.,  is  (1877)  the  president. 

WILEY  TmlVEBSITY,  at  Marshall, 
Tex.,  was  established,  in  1873,  by  the  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  colored  youth  of  both 
sexes,  though  open  to  all  without  regard  to  race 
and  color.  It  is  supported  by  tne  Society. 
Tuition  is  free.  There  are  the  following  courses : 
primary,  2  years;  intermediate,  2  years;  aca- 
demic and  normal,  2  years  ;  preparatory,  2  years; 
collegiate,  4  years;  theological,  3  years.  In 
187a--6,  there  were  4  instructors  and  248  stu- 
dents. The  presidents  have  been  the  Rev. 
Francis  C.  Moore,  1873 — 5,  and  the  Rev.  Wm. 
H.  Davis,  since  1875. 

WILLAED,  Emma,  a  celebrated  American 
educator,  bom  in  Berlin,  Ct.,  in  1787 ;  died  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1870.  After  many  struggles  to 
obtain  a  liberal  education,  she  commenced  to 
teach  at  the  age  of  17  ;  and  her  fitness  for  that 
vocation  was  so  marked  that,  at  the  age  of  20, 
she  received  many  invitations  to  take  the  charge 


of  schools,  finally  occupying  the  principalship  of 
a  female  seminary  at  Middlebury,  Vt.  After 
her  marriage,  she  withdrew  from  the  school  room 
for  a  time  ;  but,  in  1814,  she  resumed  her  voca- 
tion by  opening  a  boarding-school  at  Middle- 
bury.  Subsequently,  she  removed  her  school  to 
Waterford,  N.  Y.,  having  presented  to  Gov.  De 
Witt  Clinton  a  plan  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  that  state.  In  1821,  her  school  was 
removed  to  Troy,  assuming  the  title  of  the  Troy 
Female  Seminary ;  and  l^s.  Willard  continued 
in  its  chai^  till  1838.  Her  active  interest  in 
education  was,  however,  never  relaxed.  In  1840, 
she  took  the  supervision  of  the  schools  at  Ken- 
sington, Ct.;  and,  in  1854,  she  attended  the 
World's  Educational  Convention  in  London,  and 
afterward  visited  the  schools  of  Germany,  Switz- 
erland, France,  and  other  countries.  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard's  improvements  in  text-books  were  numer- 
ous and  valuable.  In  geography,  she  separated 
what  is  to  be  learned  into  two  parts, — that  which 
can  be  learned  through  the  eye,  t.  e.,  from  the 
map,  and  that  which  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
text.  The  latter  she  treated  comparatively,  the 
length  of  rivers,  for  instance,  of  one  country  be- 
ing studied  in  connection  with  the  same  feature 
in  other  countries  ;  then  the  size  of  continents, 
islands,  height  of  mountains,  etc.,  in  the  same  way. 
She  also  invented  a  peculiar  kind  of  time  map 
to  assist  in  the  study  of  history.  The  place  which 
Mrs.  Willard  will  occupy  in  the  annals  of  edu- 
cation in  America,  must  always  be  a  prominent 
one,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  almost  the  whole 
of  her  long  life  was  spent  in  its  service,  and  that 
the  improved  methods  she  originated  have  be- 
come recognized  necessities,  but  because  she  was 
the  first  to  lift  up  her  voice  against  the  exclusion 
of  her  sex  from  a  jMirticipation  in  the  advantagea 
of  a  higher  education,  and  for  a  long  time,  by 
voice  and  pen,  was  their  earnest,  and  almost  ex- 
clusive advocate.  Very  largely  to  her,  and  to  her 
school,  standing  as  an  evidence  of  the  feasibility 
of  her  demands,  is  the  cause  of  female  education 
indebted,  for  the  victory  it  has  won  over  moss- 
grown  prejudice  and  error.  How  great  that 
prejudice  was,  let  the  record  of  her  first  triumphs 
attest,  when  we  are  told  that  Hie  examination  of 
her  first  female  pupil  in  geometry  caused  "a 
wonderful  excitement,"  many  declaring  that  no 
woman  ever  did,  or  could,  understand  geometry. 
Mrs.  WiUard's  publications  are  quite  numerous, 
including:  A  Plan  for  Improving  Female  Edu- 
cation (1819) ;  The  WoodbHdae  and  Willard 
Geographies  and  Atlases  (1822)  /  History  cfihe 
United  States  (1828);  Universal  History  in  Per- 
spective (1837) ;  Tfempfe  of  Time  (1844);  Last 
Leaves  of  American  History  (1849) ;  Morcds 
for  the  Youna  (1857),  besides  numerous  ad- 
dresses, pamphlets,  letters,  and  poems. 

WILLIAIC  AND  MABT,  College  of, 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  next  to  Harvard,  the  old- 
est college  in  the  United  States,  was  formerly  un- 
der Protestant  Episcopal  control,  but  at  present 
is  not  connected  with  any  religious  denomination. 
In  1660 — 61,  the  colonial  assembly  passed  an  act 
for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  col^ 
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lege;  and,  in  1693,  a  royal  charter  was  granted, 
the  name  beinff  derived  from  the  reigning  king 
and  queen.  This  was  the  only  eoUege  charter 
given  in  the  colonies  by  any  of  the  English 
monarchs.  The  first  commencement  exercises 
were  held  in  1700.  In  1776,  it  was  the  wealth- 
iest college  in  the  colonies ;  but  the  Revolution 
deprived  it  of  its  chief  endowments.  In  1781, 
the  exercises  were  suspended,  and  the  buildings 
were  alternately  occupied,  before  and  during  the 
memorable  sie>^  of  Yorktown,  by  the  Bntish 
and  the  French  and  American  troops.  While 
in  possession  of  the  latter,  the  college  building 
was  injured,  and  the  president's  house  was  de- 
stroved  by  fire.  The  latter  was  afterward  rebuilt 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  government.  The 
college  was,  probably,  not  closed  more  than  a 
year.  Early  in  May,  1861,  the  existence  of  war 
at  its  threshold  rendered  it  necessary  to  suspend 
the  college  exerdses,  and  to  close  its  doon.  The 
college  was  reopened  at  the  close  of  the  war; 
but  the  building  was  not  restored,  nor  the  faculty 
fully  re-organized,  till  1869.  The  college  is  sit- 
uated just  outside  of  the  city  limits.  It  has 
an  endowment  of  about  960,000,  good  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  library  of 
5,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  tuition  is  $40  a 
year.  For  meritorious  young  men  in  limited 
circumstances,  fifteen  scholarships,  exempting 
those  admitted  on  them  from  the  payment  of 
tuition  fees,  have  been  founded.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  each  professor  has  the  power  to 
•confer,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  a  scholarship  on 
two  students,  selected  annually.  The  instruction 
is  comprised  in  eight  departments :  Latin ; 
Greek ;  mathematics ;  Frencn  ;  German ;  natural 
philosophy  and  mixed  mathematics ;  chemistry, 
l^logy,  mineralogy ;  and  physiology ;  moral  and 
inteUectual  philosophy  and  belles-tettres.  There 
is  also  a  preparatory  department.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  7  instructors  and  86  students  (71  col- 
legiate and  15  preparatoiy).  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Monroe,  John  Tyler,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Peyton  Randolph,  the  president  of  the  first 
American  Congress,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
«nd  Winfield  Scott  were  graduates  of  this  col- 
lege. The  Visitors  and  Gk>vemors  are  the  gen- 
eral governing  body  of  the  college;  and  mese 
choose  one  of  their  number  rector.  The  fac- 
ulty, which  is  the  corporation,  appoints  some 
suitable  person  chancellor,  who  is  the  titular 
head  of  tne  institution.  The  internal  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  fac- 
ulty. Until  1776,  the  chancellors  of  the  college 
were  the  bishops  of  London,  excepting  in  1764, 
when  the  office  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of 
Hardwicke.  George  Washington  was  chancellor 
from  1788  to  1799,  and  ex-president  John  Tyler 
from  1859  to  1862.  Dunns  the  intervening 
X)eriod8,  the  ofiice  was  not  filled.  The  present 
chancellor  (1877),  Hi^  Blair  Grigsby,  LL  D., 
was  elected  in  1871.  The  presidents  have  been 
as  follows :  the  Rev.  James  Blair,  D.  D.,  1693 — 
1743 ;  the  Rev.  WilUam  Dawson,  1743—52  ; 
the  Rev.  William  Htith,  1752—5;  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Dawson,  1755 — 61;  the  Rev.  William 


Yates,  1761 — 4;  the  Rev.  James  Horrodo, 
1764—71 ;  the  Rev.  John  Camm,  17Vl— 7;  the 
Rt  Rev.  James  Madison,  1777—1812  ;  theBev. 
John  Bracken,  1812 — 13  ;  Dr.  John  Augosdiie 
Smith,  1814—26;  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Wihner, 
D.D.,  1826—7;  the  Rev.  Adam  P.  Empie,D.D„ 
1827—36 ;  Thomas  R.  Dew,  1836—46 ;  Robert 
Saunders,  1847—8 ;  Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  1848— 
9 ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Johns,  1849—54 ;  and 
Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  LL  D.,  since  1854. 

WILLIAM,  JSWELL  COLLEOB,  at 
libertv.  Mo.,  founded  in  1849,  is  under  B^)^ 
controL  It  is  supported  by  tuition  £ees  (ftoon  $30 
to  $40  a  year)  and  the  income  of  an  endowment 
of  $100,000.  It  has  a  library  of  3,500  volumes. 
The  college  has  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate 
department,  and  embraces  eight  schools :  latin, 
Greek,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  modem 
languages,  English  and  history,  natural  iidffloe, 
moral  philosophy,  and  theology.  In  1875 — 6, 
there  were  6  instructors  and  137  students,  of 
whom  46  were  connected  with  the  school  ai 
theolcwy.  The  presidents  have  been  as  follows: 
E.  S.  Dulin,  D.  D.,  LL  D.;  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Thwn- 
as,  A.  M .;  Wm.  Thompson,  LL  D.;  Tliconas 
Rambaut,  D.  D.,  LL  D.;  and  W.  R.  BathweH 
D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent  (1877). 

WlLLlAMa  COLLEGE,  at  WiDiamstown, 
Mass.,  owes  its  origin  to  the  will  (1755)  of  CoL 
Ephraim  Williams.  The  property  bequeathed 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  till  1785,  wbeo  a 
free  school  was  incorporated,  which  was  <^>eiied 
in  1791.  A  college  charter  was  obtained  in 
1793,  and  the  first  commencement  was  held  in 
1795.  The  institution  is  under  Congregational 
control.  Its  productive  funds  exceed  $300,000, 
and  its  funds  for  the  aid  of  needy  students 
amount  to  $90,000.  It  has  a  lai^  cabins 
of  natural  history,  chemical,  physical,  and 
astronomical  apparatus,  and  a  library  d 
17,000  volumes,  besides  the  society  librvieB. 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  $75  a  year.  It  adheres 
strictlv  to  the  old  college  curriculum.  In  1875 
— 6,  there  were  13  instructors  and  170  studenta. 
The  presidents  have  been  as  follows :  the  Bev. 
Ebenezer  Fitch,  1793—1815;  the  Rev.  Zej^aniah 
Swift  Moore,  1815^21 ;  the  Rev.  Edward  Iter 
Griffin,  1821—36;  the  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins.  D. 
D.,  LL  D.,  1836—72;  and  the  Hon.  Paul  Aneel 
Chadboume,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  since  1872. 

WILMINGTON  COLLEGE,  at  Wil- 
minffton,  Ohio,  imder  the  control  of  the  Society 
of  I  riends,  was  organized  in  1870,  and  chartered 
in  1875.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  It  has  a 
small  endowment,  being  supported  chiefly  bj 
tuition  fees  ($39  a  year),  lliere  is  a  preparatory 
and  a  collegiate  department,  with  a  dassical  and 
a  scientific  course.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  4 
instructors  and  90  students  (19  coUegiateand  71 
preparatory).  The  presidents  have  been  Lewu 
A.Estes,  1870—74,  and  Benjamin  IVuebkiod, 
since  1874. 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  western  states  of 
the  American  Union,  onginallv  a  part  of  the 
territoiy  of  the  same  name,  which  was  formed  In 
1836,  of  lands  previously  embraced  in  ihd  t»xi- 
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ioiy  of  Michigan.  It  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state  in  1848;  but,  the  following 
jear,  its  limits  were  changed  Iw  transferrins  a 
portion  of  it  to  the  territory  of  Minnesota.  Ine 
area  of  the  state  is  53,924  sq.  m. ;  and  its  pop- 
ulation, in  1870,  was  1,064,985,  of  whom  2,113 
were  colored  persons,  and  11,521,  Indians. 

Editcaiiofiuil  History, —  The  earliest  schools 
held  in  the  state,  are  believed  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  French  Jesuits ;  but  the  school  at 
Green  Bay,  of  which  James  Porlier  was  teacher, 
in  1791,  is  the  first  of  which  there  is  any  definite 
information.  Post  schools,  also,  were  established, 
in  the  earl^  part  of  this  century,  near  the  forts 
of  the  Umtea  States,  at  which  instruction  was 
^ven  to  the  children  of  officers,  soldiers,  and 
settlers.  Usually,  they  were  conducted  by  the 
post  chaplains ;  but  one  of  the  earliest  mentioned 
— ^that  at  Prairie  du  Chien — was  taught  by  a 
4sergeant  of  the  garrison.  A  few  years  after, 
Inuan  schools  were  opened  by  religious  denomi- 
nations; and,  in  1832,  a  clause  of  the  treaty  con- 
cludeil  between  the  Winnebago  Indians  and  the 
United  States,  stipulated  that  the  latter  should 
maintain  for  27  years  a  school  near  Prairie  du 
Chien,  for  the  education  of  such  children  as  the 
tribe  might  send  to  it  In  1830,  the  first  school- 
house  in  the  lead  district  was  built  at  Mineral 
Point.  This  was  followed  by  others ;  but  they 
were  not  numerous,  the  attention  of  the  in- 
liabitants  being,  in  great  measure,  absorbed  by 
their  occupation  as  miners.  The  principal  im- 
pulse ffiven  to  the  founding  of  schools,  came 
from  uie  settlers  from  the  eastern  stat^  who 
sought  the  territory  after  the  financial  distress 
of  1837.  The  first  oiganized  action  taken  by 
the  territory  in  regard  to  schools,  was  in  1836, 
when  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  assembly, 
^to  prohibit  persons  from  trespassing  on  the 
school  lands."  This  was  follow^,  shortly  after, 
by  another,  to  "regulate  the  sale  of  school 
lands,  and  to  provide  for  oi^nizing,  regulating, 
and  perfecting  common  schools."  In  1839,  this 
law  was  revised,  so  that  every  town  of  not 
less  than  ten  families  was  constituted  a  school- 
district,  and  was  required  to  provide  a  teacher. 
Coun^  commissioneis  were  authorized  to  ap- 
point inspectors  in  towns  which  refused  or 
neglected  to  choose  them,  the  duties  of  these  in- 
spSstors  being  to  lease  the  school  lands,  take 
<maige  of  the  school-houses,  and  make  reports 
to  the  county  commissioners  of  the  number  of 
pupils.  Trustees  mi^ht  be  elected  in  each  district, 
to  perform  the  duties  ordinarily  assigned  to  the 
inspectors.  A  tax  of  one-fourth  per  cent  also 
was  authorized  to  be  raised  for  the  building  of 
school-houses  and  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 
In  1840  and  1841,  the  school  laws  were  amended. 
The  office  of  town  commissioner  was  restored, 
superseding  that  of  inspector;  five  officers, — 
A  derk,  a  collector,  and  three  trustees,  were 
chosen  in  each  district ;  and  taxes  were  assessed 
in  each  for  the  building  of  school-houses.  By 
this  lame,  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  sub- 
ject of  sdiools  had  become  very  general.  In 
1845,  a  free  school — ^the  first  in  the  state — ^was 


founded  at  Kenosha,  by  Col.  M.  Frank.  The 
idea — since  so  familiar  in  the  older  states— of 
taxing  all  assessed  property  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  was  tnen  new,  and  met  with 
strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  property 
holders  who  had  no  children  to  educate.  After 
many  public  meetings  and  lectures,  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  mind  on 
the  subiect,  a  bill  embodying  this  idea  was  intro- 
duced by  Col.  Frank  into  the  territorial  legis- 
lature, and  passed  in  1845.  In  the  constitutional 
convention  held  in  1846,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  constitution  for  the  prospective  state, 
and  again  in  the  convention  of  1848,  the  subject 
of  education  created  much  discussion.  In  1849, 
three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  revise 
«the  school  laws,  and  reduce  ttem  to  one  system 
uniform  in  its  action  throughout  the  state.  The 
earliest  school  fund  was  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lands  granted  by  the  general  government  for 
school  purposes.  These  were  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion in  eveiT  township,  any  orant  the  purposes 
of  which  had  not  been  specified  by  the  general 
government,  and  the  500,000  acres  granted  by 
the  act  of  1841.  This  was  further  increased,  in 
1856,  by  the  addition  of  three-fourths  of  the 

Eroceeds  of  the  swamp  lands  granted  to  the  state 
y  act  of  Congress  in  1850.  This,  however,  was 
subsequently  diverted  to  the  normal-school  and 
drainage  fimd.  The  school  fund  was  also  in- 
creased in  other  ways,  till,  in  1875,  the  total  in- 
come from  it  amounted  to  $184,624.64.  The 
first  state  superintendent  was  £leazer  I(oot  (1849 
— 52) ;  and  his  successors  were  Azel  P.  Ladd 
(1852—4) ;  H.  A.  Wright  (1854—5);  A.  C.  Barry 
(1855—8);  Lyman  C.  Draper  (1868—60);  J.L. 
Pickard  (1860—64);  J.  G.  McMvnn  (1864—8); 
A.  J.  (>aiff  (1868—70) ;  Samuel  FaUows  (1870 
— 74)  ;  E^ard  Searing,  since  1874. 

School  System, — The  general  supervision  of 
educational  interests  is  vested  by  the  constitu- 
tion in  a  siate  superinienderUf  who  is  elected 
biennially.  In  addition  to  the  duties  usually 
devolving  upon  state  superintendents,  he  is  in- 
trusted with  some  that  are  ordinarily  delegated 
to  state  boards  of  education.  He  is,  also,  a 
member,  ex  officio^  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  state  university  and  of  the  normal  schooL 
County  sttperiniendetUs  are  chosen  biennially. 
They  have  an  oversight  over  school  property,  in- 
spect the  schools,  conduct  teachers'  institutes, 
examine  teachers,  and  grant  certificates  of  three 
grades.  In  1875,  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to 
open  the  office  of  county  superintendent  to 
women,  and  several  have  smce  been  elected.  An 
independent  system  of  supervision  and  manage- 
ment exists  in  the  cities,  by  which  cUy  superin- 
tendents are  appointed,  with  powers  and  duties 
similar,  in  most  respects,  to  those  of  county 
superintendents.  Boards  of  education  are  electr 
ed  in  the  cities,  which,  for  school  purposes, 
have  been  erected  into  independent  districts  by 
charters  from  the  ledslature.  These  boards 
choose  a  president,  a  derk,  and  a  superintend- 
ent, establish  schools,  and  adopt  rules  for  their 
management.  The  superintendent  examineB  and 
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licenses  teachers,  visits  the  schools,  and  makes 
an  annual  report.  The  schools  are  supported 
by  the  income  of  the  state  school  funa,  and 
by  a  tax  levied  in  each  county  to  the  amount 
of  one-half  of  that  received  from  the  state 
for  school  purposes.  Special  school  taxes,  also, 
may  be  authorized  by  the  county  boards  of  su- 
pervisors. No  sectarian  instruction  is  permitted 
m  the  schools.  Five  months  constitute  the  legal 
school  year;  and  20  days,  the  school  month,  llie 
school  age  is  from  4  to  20  years. 

Educational  Condition, — ^The  number  of  school- 
districts,  not  including  cities  with  separate  sys- 
tems, is  5,423;  the  number  of  pubUc  schools, 
5,260;  the  number  of  graded  schools,  394.  The 
school  revenue  for  1875  was  as  follows : 

From  the  school  fond $178,072.00 

"    county  toxes 1 ,637,679.00 

**       "     sapervisors' taxes    241,920.00 
**    all  other  sources 200,616.00 

Total. $2,258,187.00 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

For  teachers'  salaries $1,360,784.00 

**   buildinff,  repairing,  and 

fumishiingscnooMioases     371,396.00 
"  all  other  purposes 241,777.00 

Total $1,963,957.00 

The  principal  items  of  school  statisiics  are  as 
follows : 

Namber  of  chfldren  of  school  age 4C1 ,829 

•*       "        "       attending  public  schools.  ..279,854 
«       "  teachers  employed  in  the  schools. .    6,224 
Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  in  counties: 

males $43.50 

females..  $27.13 
Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  in  cities: 

males $109.40 

females..  $39.40 

Normal  Instruction, — ^The  first  constitution 
of  the  state  provided  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  normal  schools;  and  the  state 
legislature,  in  1848,  organized  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  with  a  department  for  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  In  1857, 
the  legislature  directed  that  25  per  cent  of  the 
income  of  the  swamp-lands  fund  shoidd  be  ap- 
plied to  the  uses  of  normal  institutes  and  acad- 
emies. In  1865,  one-half  of  the  swamp-lands 
fund  was  set  apart  as  a  normal-school  fund,  the 
income  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one- 
fourth,  was  to  be  used  to  establish  and  support 
normal  schools.  In  1870,  the  fourth  which  liad 
been  excepted,  was  restored.  In  1866,  a  board 
of  regents  of  normal  schools  was  incorporated; 
and  the  Platteville  Normal  School  was  opened 
in  October  of  that  year.  The  Whitewater  Nor- 
nud  Sdiool  was  opened  in  1868 ;  the  Oshkoi^ 
Normal  School,  in  1871 ;  and  the  River  Falls  Nor- 
mal School,  in  1875.  In  all  these  schools,  there 
are  two  courses  of  study,  an  elementary  course  of 
2  years,  and  an  advanced  course  of  4.  Certificates 
are  given  on  the  completion  of  the  first;  diplomas, 
on  completion  of  the  second.  When  the  holder 
of  a  certificate  has  taught  successfully  one  year 
after  gntduation,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  authorized  to  countersign  his  cer- 
tificate, which  makes  it  equivalent  to  a  5  years' 


state  certificate.  A  similar  countersigDiDg  of 
the  diploma  renders  it  equivalent  to  a  permanent 
state  certificate.  Coun^  and  city  superintend- 
ents nominate  six  representatives  from  each  as- 
assembly  district  for  admission  to  the  nonnal 
schools,  tuition  in  which  is  free  to  all.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  the  permanent  fund  for  the  sap- 
port  of  these  schools,  had  reached  the  sum  of 
^976,364.34.  Normal  instruction  is  also  given  in 
Milton  Collece,  at  Milton,  and  in  the  Soninaiy 
of  the  Holy  Family,  at  St.  Francis  Station. 

Teachers'  Institutes, — ^An  annual  expenditure 
of  $5,000,  by  the  board  of  regents,  is  aatho^ 
ized,  for  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  of 
which  57  were  held  during  the  year  1875,  the 
number  of  teachers  attendmg  being  3,668.  The 
average  number  of  days  tl^  were  in  senoo, 
was  12.  The  law  of  1871  provides  for  the  hold- 
ing of  normal  institutes  j  of  not  less  than  4  con- 
secutive weeks  each,  and  appropriates  annually 
for  their  support  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,000. 

Teachers'  Associations, — The  Wisconsin  Stale 
Teachers*  Association  holds  an  annual  and  a 
semi-annual  meeting.  There  are  also  county  and 
district  associaticms,  which  hold  meetings  at 
stated  times. 

Secondary  Instruction. — The  need  of  hig^ 
schools,  intermediate  between  the  primary  schoob 
and  the  State  University,  had  long  been  felt;  and 
an  attempt  was  made,  m  1874,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. The  graded  schools  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  cities,  number  about  400. 
llie  law  of  1872  provides  that  *"  all  graduates  of 
any  graded  school  of  the  state,  who  ^all  ha?e 
passed  an  examination  at  such  graded  school 
satisfactory  to  the  faculty  of  the  nni  vend  tjff  far 
admission  into  the  sub-freshman  daas  and  od- 
lege  classes  of  the  university,  shall  be,  at  onoe 
and  at  aU  times,  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  aD 
the  colleges  of  the  university."  Under  this  Uw, 
43  graduates  entered  the  university  in  1874; 
but  only  a  few  graded  schods  in  the  state  aie 
yet  qualified  to  act  as  preparatory  schools  for 
the  university.  Under  the  new  law,  admission 
to  the  hiffh  schools  wherever  established  in 
granted  aner  a  satisfactory  examinaticm,  the 
minimum  standard  for  which  has  been  prescribed 
by  the  state  superintendent,  lliree  courses  of 
instruction,  also,  have  been  laid  down  by  him: 
two  designed  for  the  high  schools  of  towns 
having  a  population  of  6,000  or  more,  and  com- 
prising 4  years ;  the  third,  of  3  years,  and  in- 
tended for  districts  having  each  a  population  of 
less  than  6,000. — The  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing private  schools  and  academies,  in  1875,  was 
10,733.  Many  such  institutions  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  state;  but  their  independence  of 
the  school  system  renders  it  difficult  to  procure 
statistics  in  regard  to  them.  Seven  busineas  col- 
leges, located  in  the  principal  cities,  in  1875, 
reported  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  an 
attendance  of  more  than  1300  studenta,  under 
the  instruction  of  26  teachers.  The  prepaiv 
atory  departments  of  10  colleges  rep(»led  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  1,359  stodentd^ — 1/)07 
males  and  352  females. 
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Superior  Instrudion. — The  following  are  the 
ctdei  coUegea  and  iiniverBities  in  the  state: 


Name 


When 

Location 

found- 

ed 

Beloit 

1846 

Waukesha 

1846 

Qalesrille 

1859 

Appletou 

1847 

Milton 

1867 

Watertown 

1864 

St.  Francifl 

.^_ 

BaciDo 

1852 

Ril>on 

1855 

Prairie  dnChien 

1873 

Madison 

1848 

Religious 

denomi- 

natioo 


Gong. 

Meth.  EpiB. 
Meth.  Spia. 
7th  DayBap. 
Lath. 
R.  O. 

Prot.  £pi8. 
Cong. 
R.  C. 
Non-aect. 


Beloit  Ck>llege 

OftrroU  Collie 

OalesTille  UniY 

Lawrence  Uuiv 

Milton  College 

Northwestern  Univ. 
Flo  Nono  College. . . 

Bacine  College 

Rlpon  College 

St.  John's  College. . 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  are,  as  yet,  doing 
only  pre^uratory  or  academic  work.  The  Mil- 
waukee Female  College,  the  Wisconsin  Female 
College,  at  Fox  Lake,  and  the  St.  Clara  Acad- 
emy, at  Sinsinawa  Mound,  are  the  only  institu- 
tions for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  in 
the  state.  The  nrst  was  organized  in  1852.  It 
has  a  preparatory  and  a  ooUegiate  course,  and, 
in  1875,  reported  17  instructors  and  106  stu- 
dents. It  IS  non-sectarian.  The  second  was 
organized,  in  1856,  by  the  Congregationalists.  In 
1875,  the  number  of  its  instructors  was  6 ;  the 
number  of  students,  65.  The  third  is  under 
Boman  Catholic  control,  and,  in  1875,  had  15 
instructors  and  57  students. 

Prq^essional  and  Sdentifie  InstrucHon, — ^The 
state  agricultural  college  exists  as  a  department 
of  the  state  university,  the  grant  by  Congress, 
in  1862,  having  been  applied,  in  1866,  in  this 
way.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $40,000  were 
issued  to  the  state  by  Dane  County,  for  the  pur- 
po«B  of  purchasing  an  experimental  farm.  This 
farm,  containing  200  acres,  ac^joins  the  university 
grounds;  and  a  four  years'  course  of  study  is  pro- 
vided in  that  institution,  comprehending  all  the 
branches  that  relate  to  the  practice  of  agricult- 
ure. The  agricultural  coUege  fund  was,  in  1875, 
«236433.90.  There  are  still  upward  of  52,000 
acres  of  agricultural  college  lands  unsold.  The 
Nashotah  Theological  Beminaiy  was  founded, 
near  the  Nashotah  Lakes,  by  the  Episcopalians, 
in  1842.  It  provides  the  course  of  instruction 
common  to  such  institutions.  The  Seminary  of 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  at  St.  Francis,  was  founded 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  1856,  for  special 
instruction  in  theology.  In  1875,  the  number  of 
its  instructors  of  all  kinds  was  12 ;  the  number 
of  its  students,  245.  A  school  of  science,  called 
the  College  of  Arts,  exists  as  a  department  of 
the  state  university,  which  also  provides  for  an 
advanced  course  in  law. 

Special  Instruction. — The  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  originally  a  private  school,  at  Janesville, 
was,  in  1850,  adopted  by  the  state,  and  is  sup- 

Eorted  by  annual  appropriations.  It  is  managed 
y  5  trustees,  appomted  by  the  governor  for  3 
years.  It  is  intended  for  residents  of  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  21.  It  has  3  depart- 
ments :  one  furnishing  instruction  in  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  an  English  education;  the 
second,  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  the 
theory  of  musical  composition  j    the   third,  in 
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various  mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits.  The 
number  of  instructors  and  employes  is  21 ;  the 
number  of  pupils,  82.  The  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  opened  at  Delavan  in  1852. 
In  1862,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  state  institu- 
tion, like  the  institute  for  the  blind,  it  is  un- 
der the  management  of  5  trustees,  appointed  by 
:  the  governor  for  3  years.  Board  and  tuition  are 
I  free  to  all  deaf  and  dumb  children  over  10  years 
of  age,  who  reside  in  the  state.  Clothing  and  in- 
cidental expenses  are  the  only  items  for  which 
pupils  are  charged.  The  course  of  instruction 
occupies  5  years,  and  is  of  7  grades.  The  same 
studies  are  pursued  as  in  the  public  schools;  and 
the  same  text-books  are  used,  except  in  the  two 
lower  grades  of  the  study  of  language,  in  which 
special  books  are  provided.  The  sign  language  is 
tne  medium  of  instruction  for  aU,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  special  class  of  20  in  articulation. 
Two  trades  are  taught, — cabinet-making  and 
shoe-making.  The  number  of  instructors,  in 
1875,  was  9  ;  the  number  of  pupils,  181.  The  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys  was  opened  at  Wau- 
kesha in  1860.  **  It  is  designed  as  a  ''  place  of 
confinement  and  instruction  for  all  male  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  years,  who  shall 
be  legally  committed  by  any  competent  court  as 
vagrants,  or  on  conviction  of  any  criminal 
offense,  or  for  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct.'* 
The  school  is  divided  into  8  families,  each  with 
its  separate  building,  play-ground,  etc.  School  is 
held  11  months  of  the  year,  the  branches  of  a 
common-school  education  being  taught.  A  farm 
of  233  acres,  under  good  cultivation,  is  connected 
with  the  school.  An  annual  appropriation  by 
the  state  is  the  chief  support  of  tne  institution; 
but  something  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  its  workshops  and  farm,  and  from  the 
payments  made  "by  counties  for  the  maintenance 
of  certain  classes  of  inmates.  The  number  receiv- 
ing  shelter  and  instruction,  is  annually  about  290. 
WISCONSIK',  University  of,  at  Madison, 
was  foimded  in  1848.  Its  productive  funds  be- 
ing the  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  Congress 
to  the  state  for  the  support  of  a  university  and 
of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  amount 
to  about  $460,000.  The  institution  is  supported 
by  the  income  of  these  funds,  and  by  state  ap- 
propriations. Tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of 
the  state.  The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
university  are  valued  at  8300,000.  The  legis- 
lature has  appropriated  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a 
mill  on  the  valuation  of  the  state  to  the  univer- 
sity. This  tax  now  yields  $42,000.  The  whole 
income  of  the  institution  is  about  $80,000.  The 
appliances  for  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences 
are  very  superior.  The  university  has  extensive 
and  valuable  geological  and  mineralogical  cab- 
inets and  collections  in  natural  history;  well- 
selected  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus; 
and  a  library  of  7,600  volumes.  It  comprises 
(1)  a  college  of  arts,  embracing  the  departments 
of  general  science,  agriculture,  civil  engineering, 
mining  and  metallur^,  mechanical  engineering, 
and  military  science;  (II)  a  college  of  letters,  wim 
a  department  of  ancient  classics  (embracing  the 
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andent  daflsics,  mathematics,  natural  sctenoe,  En- 

eih  literature,  and  philosophy,  and  intended  to 
fully  equivalent  to  the  regular  course  in  the 
best  classical  colleges  in  the  country],  and  a  de- 
partment of  modem  classics,  in  which  G^erman 
and  French  take  theplaoe  of  Greek ;  (III)  a  de- 
partment of  law.  There  is  a  preparatory  and  a 
post-graduate  course.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  In 
1875 — 6,  there  were  27  instructors  (7  in  the  law 
department)  and  345  students  (collegiate,  200; 

Sreparatory,  71;  special  students,  49  ;  law,  25). 
ohn  H.  Lathrop,  LL.  D.,  was  the  chancellor 
from  1848  to  1858,  and  Heniy  Barnard,  LL.D., 
from  1859  to  1861.  Since  the  re-or|Mni2ation  of 
the  university,  in  1867,  the  chief  officers,  s^led 
presidents,  have  been  as  follows :  Paul  A.  Cha'i- 
Wme,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1867—70 ;  John  H. 
Twombly,  D.  D.,  1871 — 4 ;  and  John  Bascom, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  since  1874.  John  W.  Sterling, 
Ph.  D.,  was  dean  of  the  faculty  from  1860  to 
1865,  and  vice-chancellor  from  1865  to  1869; 
since  1870,  he  has  been  vice-president. 

WTTTENBEBa  COLLEGE,  at  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  founded  in  1845,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  as 
represented  by  the  General  Synod.  It  is  support- 
ed by  tuition  fees  (830  a  year)  and  the  income 
of  an  endowment  of  8125,000.  Its  libraries  con- 
tain 8,000  volumes.  There  is  a  theological,  and  a 
ooUegiate  (classical  and  civil  engineering)  course, 
and  a  prejparatory  department.  In  1875--6,  there 
were  10  instructors  and  164  students  (18  the- 
ological, 80  collegiate,  and  66  preparatory). 
BoUi  sexes  are  admitted.  The  presidents  have 
been  as  follows :  the  Rev.  Ezra  Keller,  D.  D., 
4  years;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
25  years ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Helwig,  D.D.,  the 
present  incumbent,  3  years. 

WOFFOBD  COLLEGE,  at  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  chartered  in  1851  and  opened  in  1854,  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  will 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wofford,  who  bequeathed 
8100,000  to  found  it.  It  is  supported  by  the  in- 
come of  an  endowment  of  850,000,  by  tuition 
fees  (from  844  to  864  a  year),  and  by  assess- 
ments on  the  Methodists  of  the  state.  Its  libraries 
contain  15,000  volumes.  In  1875 — 6,  there  were 
7  instructors  and  125  students  (95  collegiate  and 
30  preparatory).  The  presidents  have  been  as 
follows :  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Wightman,  D.  D.,  1854 
—60 ;  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Shipp,  D.  D.,  1860—75; 
and  James  H.  Carlisle,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  since  1875. 

WOMEN,  The  Higher  Education  of  (in 
Great  Britain).  This  subject  has  already  been 
treated  in  the  articles  on  Co-Education  and 
Female  Education^  in  which  the  progress  of  the 
recent  movement  in  favor  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  in  the  United  States,  is  treated 
with  considerable  fullness.  The  movement  in 
Great  Britain  has  some  peculiar  features  which 
it  is  the  special  design  of  this  article  to  describe. 

England. — The  numerous  educational  ad- 
vantages offered  to  women  are  the  results  of  a 
remarkable  and  spontaneous  movement,  which 
has  had  a  rapid  growth.    It  commenced  about 


the  year  1863,  when,  at  the  reauest  of  an  in- 
fluential committee,  the  Cambridge  University 
Senate  pennitted  an  experimental  examination 
for   girls  in  connection  with  the  juni<n'  and 
senior  local  examination  for  boys.    I'he  resolta, 
if  contrasted  with  those  of  the  entrance  exam- 
ination for  Bristol  College,  in  1876,  wiD  show 
the  improvement  in  the  education  of  wooi»i, 
during  13  years.     In  1863.  half  the   juni(Ma 
passed,  but  35  out  of  41  seniors  failed  in  pre- 
liminaiy  arithmetic ;  at  the  Bristol  examination 
for  scholarships,  in  1876,  the  women  took  two 
out  of  three  open  scholarships,  in  addition  to 
the  four  specially  appropriated  to  them.  In  1864, 
a  government  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  was 
appointed,  **to  inquire  into  the  state  of  educa- 
tion of  Ixws  and  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle 
claases."    The  report  on  private,  endowed,  and 
proprietary  schools  was  published  in  1868,  in 
20  volumes,  of  which  only  one-twentieth  refened 
to  girls.    The  inspectors  appointed  by  the  com- 
mission had  visited  private  schools  for  giris,  by 
the  corrtesy  of  the  owners.  They  reported  even 
the  best  as  too  small  in  numbers,  ana  the  teach- 
ing as  wanting  in  thoroughness,  arithmetic  and 
other  mathematics,  and  I^xin,  being  moB%'  neg- 
lected, and  French  and  German  taught  soper- 
fldally.  —  Endowed  schools  were   reported  aa 
few;  principally  orphanages,  and  with  instmctiaii 
scarcely  raised  above  tl^  elementary,  ''the  en- 
dowments bearing  an  infinitesimal  proportion  io 
similar  endowments  for  boys." — Under  the  head 
of  Proprietary  Schools  were  included  Chelten- 
ham School,  Queen's  CoU^e,  Bedford  College, 
Miss  Buss's  North  London  Collegiate  Sdnx^  and 
two  schools  at  liverpooL   In  tfaise,  the  teadiing 
was  oommended.  Several  ladies — amongst  them 
AtiBS  Buss,  Miss  Davies,  and  Miss  Beale — wen  ex- 
amined by  the  commissioners,  and  confirmed  the 
unfavorable  verdict  of  the  inspectors  on  Uie  gen- 
eral state  of  giris'  education.    Th^  advised  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  for  giris,  and  the 
opening  of  imiversity  examinations  to  girls  and 
women.  On  the  publication  of  the  report,  vaiiooa 
efforts  were  commenced  to  secure  endowments  for 
girls'  schools.  In  187 1 ,  Miss  Buss  made  her  North 
London  School  a  public  school.    She  jfJaoed  it 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  opened  a  second- 
grade  school  under  the  same  trust.  In  1875,  these 
schools  received  an  endowment  of  £16,000  far 
buildings,  from  the  Brewers'  Company,  and  be- 
came endowed  schools;  and,  in  1876,  the  numbv 
of  pupils  was  800 ;  400  in  each  school.   Several 
scholfu^ps  are  held  in  the  schools.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  year  (1871),  the  Women's  Edncati<m 
Union  was  formed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
W.  Grey ;  and  this  Union,  in  1872,  started  a 
company,  called  The  Girls'  Public  Day  SdKwl 
Company  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  £12,000 
(since  iricreased  to  £50,000),  in  £5  diares,  «to 
provide  schools  at  a  moderate  cost  for  giris  of  all 
grades  above  the  elementary." — ^In  framing  a 
school  scheme,  the  council  of  the  company  were 
aided  by  schemes  already  published,  althoodb 
not  enforced  until  later  bv  the  Endowed  ScbocMs' 
Commiasion,  appointed  alter  the  inquiiy,and  by 
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"Qie  scheme  for  Miss  Busb's  scliool.  The  Com- 
pany's first  schools  were  opened  in  1873,  at 
Chelsea  and  at  Notdng  Hill ;  and  since  then,  8 
additional  high  schools  have  been  opened. — at 
Clojdon,  Norwich,  Hackney,  Bath,  Nottingham, 
Oxrord,  St  John's  Wood,  and  Gateshead ;  and 
one  middle  school,  at  Clapham.  In  1876,  there 
were  upward  of  1,400  cnildren  in  attendance. 
Every  school  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  head- 
mistress. l%ere  are  examinations  by  mdependent 
examiners,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  gins  have 
passed  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  and 
higher  local  examinations;  one,  from  Netting 
Hill,  has  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Newnham 
Hall. — ^The  school  building,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  arranged  to  nold  from  200  to  300 
girls ;  the  numbers,  therefore,  will  probably  in- 
crease, and  it  is  expected  that  the  company  will 
be  successful,  financially  as  well  as  educationally. 
Companies  have  also  been  formed  at  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Grant- 
ham, for  l^e  establishment  of  high  schools. 
Simultaneously  with  the  improved  provision  for 
the  education  of  girls,  colleges  have  oeen  opened 
for  women,  and  lectures  established  throughout 
the  country,  by  voluntanr  effort  In  1868,  con- 
tributions were  solicited  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college  for  women,  ''designed  to  hold  to  girls' 
schools  and  home  teaching,  a  position  analogous 
to  that  occupied  by  the  universities  toward  pub- 
He  schools  for  boys."  A  temporary  building 
was  opened  at  Hitchin,  in  1869,  with  6  students. 
The  r^ulations  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
were  enforced  upon  the  students,  and  professors 
came  from  Cambridge  to  give  dass  teaching.  In 
1870,  five  students  were,  on  application,  exam- 
ined informally  for  the  previous  examination; 
but,  since  then,  through  the  kind  permission  of 
the  senate,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  examiners, 
many  of  the  students  have  been  examined,  some 
in  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  moral  science 
triposes;  seven  have  taken  honors,  and  three  have 
passed  the  examination  for  the  ordinary  B.  A. 
degree. — In  1873,  the  college  was  removed  to 
Gmon,  near  Cambridge,  to  premises  built  at  a 
cost  of  £16,000,  and  since  then  enlarged  at  a 
further  cost  of  £6,000.  In  1876,  there  were  33 
resident  students.  Scholarships  have  been  held 
amounting  to  £2,385,  and  £600  additional  will 
bo  given  in  1877. — In  1871,  Miss  Clough  opened 
a  house  at  Cambridge  for  students  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  Association  for  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  Women,  or  certain  university  lectures 
open  to  women.  The  accommodation  soon  be- 
came insufficient ;  and,  in  1874,  Newnham  Hall, 
Cambridge,  was  built  by  a  companv  to  receive 
Miss  Clough 's  students.  In  1876,  there  were  29 
students  (some  holding  scholarships) ,  all  studying 
for  the  Cambridge  higher  local  examinations. — 
In  previous  years,  students  have  been  examined 
informally  in  the  papers  of  the  mathematical,  clas- 
sical, and  moral  science  tHjwses. — (For  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  see  University  College.) 
University  College,  Bristol,  was  opened  in  1876, 
with  300  students,  about  one-half  women,  and  was 
intended  to  supply,  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  ad- 


vanced instruction  in  science,  lanffuaces,  histoi^,. 
and  literature. — In  the  College  of  rnysical  Sa- 
ence,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  ail  daaaes  are  open 
to  women. — The  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women  opened,  in  1874,  with  23  students.  The 
classes  on  medical  subjects  were  arranged  for  a 
3  years'  curriculum.  One  additional  year  of  practi- 
cal work  is  required.  Societies  have  been  formed 
throughout  the  countiy,  since  about  1864,  for 
the  establishment  of  lectures  and  classes  for 
women;  but  the  necessity  for  separate  organiza- 
tion will  probably  be  superseded  by  the  scheme 
for  univeisity  extension  adopted  by  the  Cam- 
bridge senate,  in  1874,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs* 
James  Stuart — By  means  of  this  scheme,  imi- 
versity  graduates  are  sent  to  the  various  country 
towns,  to  give  lectures  and  form  classes,  open  to 
both  men  and  women,  and  to  hold  examinations 
and  grant  certificates.  The  scheme  commenced 
at  Nottingham,  with  2000  students,  and  has 
rapidly  extended.  Colleges  will  be  built,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  at  Nottingham  and  Sheffield. — 
In  London,  lectures  are  open  to  women  at  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensing- 
ton, the  Birkbeck  Institution,  etc.  Instruction  in 
music,  with  numerous  scholarships,  is  civen  at 
the  National  Training  School,  South  Kensing- 
ton, opened  in  1876. — The  following  examina- 
tions have  been  airanged :  university  examina- 
tions open  to  girls  and  women,  in  1876 — for  prls 
under  18 ;  locil  examinations  of  the  universities 
of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Durham — for  women 
over  18 ;  h^her  local  examinations,  Cambridge; 
examinations  for  women,  at  the  University  of 
London,  and  at  Oxford  (commenced  in  1877) ; 
and  government  examinations  in  science  and  art. 
Science  and  Art  Department.  The  University 
of  London,  in  1877,  decided  to  admit  women  to 
medical  d^rees. 

ScoUcmd, — The  education  of  women  has  long 
been  on  a  higher  level  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  girls  have  received  some  higher  education 
with  boys,  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country; 
and  they  have  also  attended  high  schools  with 
boys,  in  towns,  and  special  girte'  classes  in  the 
large  cities,  llierefore,  the  same  urgent  need  for 
reform  has  not  existed,  as  in  Engkuod ;  yet  two 
important  improvements  may  be  named.  By  act 
of  parliament,  in  1870,  the  rich  endowments  of 
the  Edinbuivh  Merchants  Company,  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  £20,800,  were  appropriated  to  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  three  laige 
girls'  schools  were  opened.  Also  a  complete  course 
of  study  for  women  has  been  established  by  the 
Ladies'  Educational  Association  in  Edinburgh, 
assisted  by  the  professors  of  the  university.--- 
Examinations  for  girls  and  women  are  held  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  Edinbur^. 

Ireland. — See  Ireland. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  Re- 
port of  SchoM  Irupiiry  Commission;  the  same 
abridged  by  D.  Beale  ;  Hodgson,  Education  of 
(rirls;  Year-Book  of  Women's  Work;  Journals 
and  Pamphlets  published  by  the  Women's  Edu- 
cation Union  (London).  (See  also  Co-education 
OP  THE  Sbxbs,  and  Female  Education.) 
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WOODBBIDGE,  William  Ohanning,  an 
American  teacher  and  educational  writer,  bom  in 
Medford,  Mass.,  Dec.  18.,  1794 ;  died  in  Boston, 
November,  1845.  Though  he  was  of  feeble  con- 
stitution, his  unusual  mental  ability,  aided  by 
the  instruction  of  his  father,  who  was  a  teacher, 
enabled  him  to  enter  Yale  College  when  he  was 
between  13  and  14  years  of  ace.  Ue  graduated  at 
"the  age  of  17,  and  went  to  FhiladeTphia,  where 
he  entered  upon  a  further  course  of  study.  In 
1812,  he  became  principal  of  the  Burlington 
Academy  in  New  Jersey,  remaining  there  two 
years.  His  enthusiasm  for  study  led  him  to  re- 
turn to  New  Haven,  in  the  winter  of  1814 — 15, 
to  attend  lectures,  principally  on  natural  science; 
but,  while  there,  ne  entered  upon  a  course  of 
theological  study,  which  he  completed  at  the 
theological  seminarv  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  While 
atthelatter  place,  he  received  an  invitation  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford, 
which  he  accepted.  His  labors  there,  in  teaching 
at  the  Asylum,  and  preaching  in  various  places 
on  Sunday,  seriously  affected  his  health,  and 
made  a  voyage  to  the  south  of  Europe  desirable. 
This  was  imdertaken  in  1820.  He  returned  in 
1821;  and,  in  ihe  beginning  of  1822,  finished  his 
RudimeiUs  <f  Oeography.  lliis  was  followed, 
in  1824,  by  Universal  (jfeography.  (See  Geog- 
RAFHT.)  Shortly  after,  failing  health  again  led  to 
his  relinquishment  of  active  work,  and  to  a  sec- 
ond vojrage  to  Europe,  'lliere  he  visited  many 
educational  institutions,  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  that  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  where  he 
spent  three  months,  giving  tlie  first  description 
of  it  to  the  American  pubuc.  (See  Hopwyl.)  In 
1829,  he  returned  to  Hartford  lor  the  purpose  of 
enlistim;  the  sympathies  of  influential  friends  in 
a  plan  Uyv  the  general  improvement  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  teachers.  HI  health,  however,  and  tiie 
labor  necessary  to  keep  his  geographical  text- 
books up  to  the  standard  of  the  new  requirements 
produced  by  the  discoveries  of  science,  prevented 
the  realization  of  his  hopes.  In  1831,  he  pur- 
chased the  American  Journal  (f  Education, 
changed  its  name  to  the  Anntds  of  EduucoHon, 
and  became  its  editor.  He  conducted  this  journal 
over  six  years,  spending  his  small  income  freely 
in  its  behalf,  contributing  constantly  to  its  pages 
articles  in  which  were  embodied  the  educational 
theories  and  S3rstems  matured  by  himself,  or 
brought  under  his  observation  during  his  Eu- 
ropean travels.  Sickness,  however,  again  thwarted 
his  plans;  and,  in  1836,  he  resigned  the  active 
editorship  of  the  Journal,  and  again  embarked 
for  Europe.  Previous  to  his  death,  however,  in 
1844,  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  As  an 
earnest  friend  of  the  cause  of  education,  Mr. 
Woodbridce  is  entitled  to  special  mention.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
normal  schools ;  and  the  introduction  of  vocal 
music  as  a  part  of  elementary  instruction,  now 
so  largely  adopted  in  the  schools  of  towns  and 
cities,  is,  in  great  measure,  due  to  his  zealous 
advocacy.     (See  Mason,  Lowell.) 


WOODSTOCK  COLLEGE,  at  Woodstock, 
Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  was  chartered  in  1867.  It  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  devoted  exdusive- 
ly  to  the  younger  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Its  course  of  studies  embraces  three  years 
of  philosophy,  and  four  years  of  theology,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  branches  of  the 
natural  sciences.  Its  faculty  numbers  3  professors 
of  dogmatic  theology,  2  of  special  metaphysics, 
and  1  each  for  the  remaining  chairs  of  moral 
theology.  Sacred  Scriptures,  ecdesiastical  histoir, 
Hebrew,  general  metaphysics,  chemistry,  math- 
ematics, and  natural  plulosophy.  During  the 
scholastic  year  1873—4,  the  number  of  stcudents 
in  regular  attendance  was  102,  of  whom  42  wero 
engaged  in  the  study  of  philosc^hy  and  60  in 
the  course  of  theology.  The  Rev.  James  Penon, 
S.  J.,  is  (1877)  thepresident. 

WOOLSET,  Theodore  Dwight,  an  Amer- 
ican scholar  and  educator,  bom  in  New  York, 
Oct.  31.,  1801.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1820,  and  from  1823  to  1825,  was  a  tutor 
there.  From  1827  to  1830,  he  studied  in  Ger- 
many, and  on  his  return  was  appointed  profesaor 
of  Greek  in  Yale  College,  and,  in  1846,  was 
chosen  president,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
1871.  His  opinion  is  frequentlv  sou^t  (m 
questions  of  international  law.  He  has  published 
valuable  editions  of  several  classical  authon, 
among  which  may  be  particularly  mentioned 
The  AlcesHs  qf  Euripides  (1833);  The  Antigone 
hades  (1835);  The  Electro  of  Sopkodes 
;  ITie  Prometheus  <f  .^Ischylus  (1837); 
and  tie  Gorgias  <f  Plato  (1842). 

WOOSTEB^  University  of,  at  Woostra-, 
Ohio,  founded  m  1866,  and  opened  in  1870,  is 
under  Presbyterian  control.  It  is  supported  by 
tuition  fees  (330  to  $45  a  year)  and  tne  inoome 
of  an  endowment  6f  $250,000.  A  handaome 
building,  costing  over  $100,000,  has  been  erected, 
and  contains,  beudes  ample  recitation  rooms,  a 
lam  cabinet  and  museum,  a  valuable  teleseope 
wiUi  many  philosophical  and  chemical  instru- 
ments, a  chapel,  and  haUs  for  literary  societies. 
It  has  a  library  of  about  4,000  volumes.  Both 
sexes  are  admitted.  There  is  a  collegiate,  a  pre- 
paratory, and  a  medical  department,  the  last  at 
Cleveland.  The  collegiate  department  has  three 
regular  courses:  cl^ical,  philosophical,  and 
scientific  In  1875 — 6,  there  were  28  instructon 
13  in  the  medical  department)  and  350  students 
170  collegiate,  100  preparatory,  and  80  medical). 
The  presidents  have  been :  the  Bev.  Willis  Lora, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1870—73,  and  the  Kev.  A.  A.  E. 
Taylor,  D.  D.,  since  1873. 

WOSD  METHOD,  a  t^m  applied  to  the 
analytic  method  of  teaching  children  to  read. 
The  process  consists  of  using  short  words  instead 
of  letters  in  the  first  lessons,  the  pupil  leamii^ 
to  recognize  and  pronounce  these  words,  some- 
times to  read  easy  sentences,  before  learning  the 
names  of  the  letters.  Wlien  a  sufficient  number 
of  words  have  been  learned,  the  pupil  is  shown 
their  composite  character,  and  taught  the  names 
and  sounds  of  the  letters  which  form  them,  thus 
learning  the  alphabet.      In  this  prooess,  caie 
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abould  be  taken  to  select  appropriate  words,  and 
present  them  in  a  progressive  manner ;  as,  <xttt 
rati  hait  mat,  —  man,  ^m,  can^ — dog^  log,  etc. 
The  pupil,  in  this  way,  perceives  the  power  of 
each  letter,  and  soon  learns  to  spell  and  pro- 
nounce words,  after  which  the  synthetic  metnod 
may  be  employed. 

WOBDS,  Analysis  of.     The  analysis  or 
resolving  of  words  into  their  elementary  parts,  is 
an  impOTtant  branch  of  the  study  of  languages, 
the  native  as  well  as  foreign.   In  ordinary  school 
parlance,  this  branch  is  usually  styled  etymology ^ 
since  the  analysis  comprehends  not  only  an  ex- 
planation of  the  meamng  of  each  of  the  parts 
of  a  word — both  root  and  affixes,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  derivation  of  these.  For  elementary 
school  purposes,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  latter  is  of  secondary  importance. 
In  the  study  of  the  native  tongue,  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  the  importance  of  training  pupils 
to  analyze  compound  and  derivative  words  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.    The  fact  that  the  En- 
glish language  derives  about  one-half  of  the 
words  in  ordinary  use  from  Latin,  renders  ex- 
ercises in  word  analysis,  of  far  greater  necessity 
for  the  study  of  Ki^lish,  than  ror  that  of  most 
other  languages.    Tliat,  ¥rithout  being  trained 
in  this  amdysis,  pupils  will  scarcely  be  aUe  to 
grasp  the  true  meaning  of  Knglish  words,  prob- 
ably no  experienced  teacher,  at  present,  wul  be 
inclined  to  dispute.    To  very  many  of  the  pu- 
pils who  are  merdy  driUed  in  spelling  and  red- 
ing, the  force  even  of  the  most  common  Anglo- 
Saxon  prefixes,  like  a,  he,  en,  etc.,  and  of  suffixes, 
like  dom,  hood,  ship,  etc.,  must  remain  unknown. 
How  many,  for  example,  will  be  aUe  to  infer 
the  meaning  of  for  or  fore  in  fora^oear  and 
forego  ?    llie  knowledge  of  the  Latin  prefixes 
and  suffixes,  even  in  iSb  words  of  ordinanr  life, 
will  be  acquired  with  still  greater  difficulty  by 
pupils  not  sufficiently  trained  in  word  analysis. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  a  slight  knowledge  of 
the  simplest  Latin  prefixes,  as,  ad,  con,  pre,  pro, 
8vb,  etc.,  affords  a  kev  to  the  distinctive  meaning 
of  a  large  number  of  words.    It  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  find  that,  at  present, 
this  branch  of  study  is  scarcely  ever  entirely 
omitted  from  the  common-school  course  of  in- 
struction.— In  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching 
word  analysis,  it  may  justly  be  said  that  there 
are  few  sumects  taught  in  elementary  schools  to 
which  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  devel- 
oping method  can  so  easily,  and  ¥rith  so  much 
advantage,  be  applied  as  to  this.    At  whatever 
stage  of  the  pupil's  prepress  the  instruction  may 
be^,  provided  a  knowfedge  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing hfu  been  acquired,  the  number  of  words 
already  learned,  will  be  found  ample  for  the  first 
and  easiest  exercises.     Hardly  any  arbitrarv 
memorizing  is  needed,  since,  if  the  teacher  fol- 
low a  natiual  course,  he  will  only  have  to  de- 
velop the  knowledge  already  in  the  child's  mind. 
Thus,  children,  even  in  the  lowest  grades,  know- 
ing the  meaning  of  words  like  teacher   and 
preacher,  will  not  find  the  least  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding that  er,  in  both  these  words,  means 


one  vho,  and  in  perceiving  that  these  words 
mean,  respectively,  one  who  teaches,  and  one 
who  preaches.  Nine-tenths  of  a  class  of  pupils, 
of  oidiuaiy  inteUigenoe,  ¥riU  now  readily  nnd, 
among  the  words  they  are  accustomed  to  use, 
severiu  others  in  which  the  suffix  er  has  the  same 
meaning.  They  will  not  only  fully  comprehend 
this  initiatory  lesson,  but  they  will  feel  a  mimifest 
delight  that  one  simple  expLmation  has  so  greatly 
added  to  their  knowledge  of  the  meaniiup  oi 
words.  The  intelligent  teacher  will  not  fafl  to 
perceive  that  the  more  closely  he  is  able  to  ac- 
commodate his  teaching  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
words  which  belong  to  the  pupils'  own  vocabu- 
lary, the  more  rapid  will  be  their  progress,  and 
the  more  intense  will  be  the  interest  which 
they  will  take  in  the  new  study.  It  is  obviously 
a  point  of  great  importance  that  the  first  ex- 
amples of  prefixes  or  suffixes  that  are  presented, 
should  fully  illustrate  their  gen^^al  meaning. 
Thus,  the  word  teacher  would  be  a  better  selec- 
tion for  this  purpose  than  grocer;  sailor,  better 
than  tailor;  ajM  repay,  better  than  receive.  In 
the  further  progress  of  the  study,  it  is  important 
that  the  most  common  prefixes  and  sufiixes 
should  be  learned  before  those  of  rarer  use.  It 
shows  a  great  lack  of  pedagogical  tact  in  a 
teacher  to  drill  his  pupils  on  preter,  subter,  and 
retro,  before  they  know  the  meaning  of  sub,  con, 
and  in,  A  more  difficult  stage  of  this  branch 
of  study,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  Latin  roots, 
and  their  use  in  English  words.  Here,  also,  a 
strict  adherence  to  tl^  principle  that  we  should 
proceed  from  the  **  known  to  the  unknown'' — 
mm  an  analysis  of  what  is  alreadv  in  the  pu- 
pil's mind  to  that  which  is  new,  will  guide  the 
teacher  with  unerring  certainty  on  the  right 

Sath.    For  example,  a  judicious  teacher  wlio 
esires  to  familiarize  his  pupils  with  the  deriv- 
atives from  the  Latin  root  due  or  duct  (from 
duco),  will  not,  at  first,  select  such  words  as  in- 
duct, inductive,  superinduce,  etc,  or  even  words 
like  adduce,  conduce,  deduce,  before  his  pupils 
have  learned  to  analyze  words  of  a  more  ob- 
vious meaning ;  as  introduce,  produce,  reduce, 
aqueduct,  viaduct,  etc.    What  is  here  meant  is, 
that  the  first  lessons  in  this  kind  of  uialysiB 
should  concern  only  those  words  the  meaning  of 
which  may  readily  be  explained  by  showing  the 
meaning  of  their  parts.    In  every  subject  of  in- 
struction, the  order  of  presenting  the  various 
matters  which  are  to  be  learned  by  the  pupil,  is 
of  vital  importance ;  but  in  none  is  it  more  es- 
sential than  in  the  etymological  analysis  of  words. 
The  numerous  class  of  words  which  cannot  be 
explained,  except  by  the  history  of  their  forma- 
tion (such  as  ambition,  candidate,  chancellor,  pe- 
culiar ;  also  sycophant,  gazette,  quarantine,  etc) 
should  be  reserved  for  a  higher  grade  of  this 
study. — llie  analvsis  of  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  should  follow  that  of  words  derived  from 
Latin  roots ;  and  the  discussion  of  the  etymo- 
logical affini^  of  the  words  of  different  lan- 
guages should  be  reserved  for  that  stage  of  the 
course  of  studies  which  comprehends  compara- 
tive fAiilology. — For  the  teaching  of  this  suqject, 
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important  liintB  may  be  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing worics:  Trench,  A  Select  OlosBory  of 
English  Words  eic,  (N.  Y.,  1859);  also,  On  the 
Study  (f  Wards  (N.  Y.,  1859);  Haldkman,  Af- 
fixes in  their  Origin  and  Application  (Phila., 
1865h  De  Vere,  Studies  in  English  (N.  Y., 
1867}.  (For  other  works  on  this  subject,  see 
Ekqlish,  The  Study  op.) 

WOBKHra  MBirS  OOLLBGE  (London), 
founded  in  1854,  resembles,  in  intention  and  or- 
ganization, the  Birkbeck  Institution,  founded  in 
1823.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  was  its  principal 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1872.  After  a 
short  interval,  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  Tom 
Broum's  School  Days,  be<^me,  and  still  is,  the 
principal.  It  proviaes  instruction,  at  the  small- 
est Doasible  cost  (the  teaching  being  almost 
wholly  unpaid),  in  the  subjects  with  which  it 
most  concerns  English  citizens  to  be  acquainted, 
and  thus  tries  to  place  a  liberal  education  with- 
in the  reach  of  working  men.  The  college  is 
situated  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  London.  Six 
class  rooms  have  recently  been  built,  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  £2.400.  There  is  a  museum  and 
library;  and  a  coffee  and  conversation  room  is  also 
provided.  Classes  are  formed  in  art,  history,  lan- 
guage and  literature,  mathematics,  and  physical 
science.  These  compose  the  chief  work  of  the 
college;  but  dasses  in  singing  and  other  sub- 
ordi^te  subjects  are  also  formed. 

The  college  year  commences  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  and  consists  of  four  terms  of 
eight  or  nine  week  each,  and  a  vacation  term  of 
eight  to  ten  weeks. — ^The  ordinary  classes  meet 
for  one  or  two  hours  a  week.  Geoeral  lectures 
are  delivered  on  the  ordinary  subjecta  of  ^e  col- 
lege on  Saturday  evenings,  to  which  the  public 
are  admitted.  There  are  also  practice  classes  for 
supplementary  tuition,  conducted  for  the  most 
part  by  certificated  students. — OtJier  advantages 
connected  with  the  college,  are  a  Natural  His- 
tory Society  and  Field  Club,  which  holds  weekly 
meetings,  and  arranges  geological  and  botanical 
excursions ;  an  adult  school,  under  the  special 
superintendence  of  the  secretary,  for  teaching 
the  subjects  required  for  entrance  to  the  college; 
and  a  night  school,  held  twice  a  week,  for  boys 
under  17. — ^The  fees  are  as  low  as  possible,  and 
the  conditions  of  entry  are,  that  students  must  be 
above  17  years  of  age,  must  know  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write. — Examinations  are  held  in  the  last  week 
of  December.  Certificates  of  honor,  and  schol- 
arships or  asBOciateships  are  granted  to  success- 
ful candidates  who  have  attended  the  requisite 
number  of  terms.  The  council  of  the  college  is 
composed  of  founders,  teachers,  and  elected 
members,  among  whom  are  many  who  originally 
joined  it  as  students.  The  average  number  of 
students  is  360.  At  an  early  date,  ihe  college 
was  affiliated  to  the  London  University,  and 
some  of  the  students  have  taken  their  degrees. 
As  the  scheme  of  the  Working  Men's  College 
did  not  admit  women,  another  institution  of  a 
similar  kind  was  founded  in  1864 ;  and  another 
Working  Men's  Cdl^  was  organized  in  1868. 


W&ITIKO.   See  Penmanship. 

WUBTEMBEBO.   See  Germany. 

WYOMING,  one  of  the  territories  of  ihb 
United  States,  formed,  in  1868,  from  portioDS 
of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Dakota.  Its  area  is  97^83 
sq.  m.;  and  its  population,  in  1870,  was  9,118; 
but  in  1875,  it  was  estimated  at  24,000. 

Educational  History, — In  1869,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  territorial  legislature,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  oiganization  of  schools,  and  this 
was  amended  in  1870.  At  that  time,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  of  all  kinds  was  9,  giving  empby- 
ment  to  15  teachers,  and  instruction  to  364 
pupils.  In  1873,  all  previous  school  laws  were 
repealed,  and  a  new  law  was  substituted,  imder 
which  the  schools  are  at  present  oi^ganized.  The 
first  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
J.  H.  Havford,  who  became  such  in  1869,  by 
virtue  of  his  position  as  territorial  auditor.  Hie 
was  succeeded,  under  the  last  law,  by  John 
Slaughter,  the  present  incumbent,  who,  as  ter- 
ritorial librarian,  is,  ex  qffhiOj  superintendent  ol 
public  instruction. 

School  System. — The  care  of  the  public  achoob 
of  the  territory  is  intrusted  to  the  superintende»i 
<f  public  instruction^  whose  term  of  office  is  two 
years,  and  who,  in  addition  to  the  usual  duties 
pertaining;  to  his  office,  apporticms  the  acfaooi 
fund,  and  makes  a  report  direct  to  the  asseroUy, 
on  the  first  day  of  each  regular  session.  A 
county  superintendent  \a  elected  bienniaDy  in 
each  county,  and  three  district  directors  are  an- 
nually elected  in  each  district.  The  duties  (rf 
these  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  similar 
officers  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
public  schools  are  open  to  all  children  betwe^i 
the  ages  of  7  and  21.  When  there  are  15  or 
more  colored  children  in  any  district,  a  separate 
school  may  be  oiganized,  for  their  instruction, 
by  the  district  directors  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent. The  schools  are  supported  by  a  two-mill 
tax  levied  annually  in  each  county,  school-dis- 
tricts assessing  themselves  for  additional  amounts 
when  necessary.  In  the  employment  of  teach- 
ers, no  discrimination  can  be  legally  made  on  ac- 
count of  sex.  All  children  in  good  health  are 
compelled  by  law  to  attend  school  at  least  three 
months  each  year.  The  sdiools  are  elementaiT  in 
character;  but  graded  schools  may  be  establiuied 
in  any  district,  upon  the  decision,  to  that  effe«fc» 
of  the  district  directors  and  the  county  superin- 
ten^^t.  The  territorial  superintendent  and  the 
several  county  superintendents  are  required  to 
hold  annually  a  teachers*  institute,  not  Jess  than 
four  nor  more  than  ten  days  in  length,  at  which 
a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  for  three  jean, 
throughout  the  territoiy,  is  designated.  The 
length  of  the  school  year  is  10  months. 

Educational  Condition. — The  foUowii^  are 
the  princmal  items  of  m^ool  statistics  for  1875 : 
NamDer  oi  school-hooaes 13 

«       «  papik  enrolled 1,331 

**       "  teachers iJ 

Total  expenditures $l«,4a0 

Valne  of  school  property  (not  inolnding  land)  .$32,^ 

No  provision  for  superior  or  special  inatroctka 
of  any  kind  has  yet  been  made. 
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ZBKIA  OOLLEGE,  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  char- 
tered in  1850,  and  organized  1851,  is  under 
Methodist  Episcopal  control.  It  was  originally 
organized  for  females  only,  but  was  soon  uirown 
open  to  young  men  also.  It  comprises  a  collegiate 
course  (dassiad  and  scientific) ,  and  a  pre^uratory, 
a  primary,  and  a  normal  department.   Facilities 


are  also  afforded  for  instruction  in  music.  The 
regular  tuition  fees  vary  from  $26  to  836  a  year. 
In  1875 — 6,  there  were  9  professors  and  ol^er 
instructors  and  230  students  (83  collegiate,  19 

Ereparatory,  30  primary,  and  98  normaJ|.    Wil- 
am  Smith,  A.  m.,  is  (1877)  the  president  of 
the  college. 


TALE,  Elihu,  an  American  merchant,  the 
patron,  though  not  the  founder,  of  Tale  Coll^, 
was  bom  in  New  Haven,  April  5.,  1648;  and  died 
in  London,  Eng.,  July  22.,  1721.  In  1678,  he  went 
to  the  East  Indies,  and,  from  1687  to  1692,  was 
governor  of  Fort  St.  (Jeorge,  Madras.  He  was 
afterward  made  governor  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  gifts  to  the  institution  which  afterwards 
bore  his  name,  were  estimated  at  £500.  At 
first,  only  the  new  building,  which  had  been 
erected  in  New  Haven,  was  named  after  him ; 
but,  by  the  charter  of  1745,  this  title  was  ex- 
tendea  to  the  whole  institution.  A  synopsis 
of  his  life  may  be  found  in  the  Tcde  Literary 
Magaziney  April,  1858. 

TALE  OOLLEOE,  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  United  States.  In 
1701,  the  general  assembly  granted  a  charter  for 
a  '*  collegiate  school,"  and  the  trustees  selected 
Saybrook  as  its  site.  The  first  commencement 
was  held  in  1702.  The  instruction  seems  to 
have  been  given  partly  at  Saybrook,  and  partly 
at  Eillingworth  and  Milford,  where  the  first 
two  rectors  resided.  In  1716,  the  trustees  voted 
to  establish  the  college  permanently  at  New 
Haven,  and,  in  1718,  a  building  was  completed 
there,  which,  in  honor  of  Elihu  Yale,  a  bene- 
factor, was  named  Yale  College,  a  designation  at 
first  confined  to  the  building,  but  authoritatively 
applied  to  the  institution  as  a  whole,  bv  the  new 
charter  of  1745.  The  principal  buildings  oc- 
cupy a  square  of  about  eight  acres,  west  of 
the  public  green.  They  are  16  in  number.  The 
two  buildings  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  two 
buildings  of  the  Scientific  School,  and  the  Med- 
ical School  are  off  the  main  square.  The  Law 
School  la  in  the  county  court-house.  The  in- 
vested funds,  in  1875,  amounted  to  $1,550,000 ; 
the  income  was  $235,465,  including  $107,000 
from  students.  The  institution  possesses  valu- 
able museums,  cabinets,  and  apparatus.  The 
departments  of  instruction  in  Yiue  Collece  are 
comprehended  under  four  divisions,  as  follows : 
the  faculty  of  theology  (organized  in  1822) ;  of 
law  (1824);  of  medicine  (1812);  and  of  philosophy 
and  the  arts.  Under  toe  last-named  faculty  are 
included,  the  courses  for  graduate  instruction, 
the  under-graduate  academical  department,  the 
undergraduate  section  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  (1847),  and  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 
(1866)— «ach  having  a  distinct  organization.  In 
the  academical  department,  the  course  is  for  four 
years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.    llie 


chaige  for  tuition  and  incidentals  is  $140  a  year. 
The  sum  of  $11,000  and  upward,  derived  partly 
from  permanent  charitable  funds,  is  annually 
applied  by  the  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  stu- 
dents who  need  pecuniary  aid,  especiaUy  of  those 
preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry.  About 
100  thus  have  their  tuition  either  wholly  or  in 
part  remitted.  There  are  two  fellowships,  the 
holdere  of  which  are  required  to  pursue  non- 
professional post-graduate  studies  in  New  Haven. 
The  catalogue  of  1876 — 7  shows  some  changes  in 
the  course  of  studies  published  in  that  of  1875 — 6 
(from  which  the  statement  in  the  article  College 
was  taken),  especially  in  the  greater  range  of 
elective  studies.  Tliere  are  professorships  of 
moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics ;  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy;  geology  and  mineralogy; 
Latm  language  and  literature ;  mathematics ; 
Greek  language  and  literature;  rhetoric  and 
English  literature;  history;  molecular  physics 
and  chemistry;  modem  languages;  German 
language  and  literature ;  political  and  social  sci- 
The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  received 


ence. 


its  name  in  1860,  when  it  was  re-oiganized  upon 
a  more  extensive  scale  through  the  munificence 
of  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  of  New  Haven.  In  1863, 
it  received  the  congressional  land  grant,  and  be- 
came the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  of  Connecticut.  The  under-graduate 
courses  of  instruction,  occupying  three  years,  are 
arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  various 
classes  of  students.  The  nrst  year's  work  is  the 
same  for  all ;  during  the  last  two  years,  the  in- 
struction is  chiefiy  arranged  in  special  counes. 
The  special  courses  most  distinctly  marked  out 
are  tl^  following:  (1)  in  chemistry ;  (2)  in  civil 
engineering ;  (3)  in  dynamic  (or  mechanical)  en- 
gineering; (4)  in  agriculture;  (5)  in  natural  his- 
history ;  (6)  m  the  subjects  preparatory  to  med- 
ical studies;  (7)  in  studies  preparatory  to  mining 
and  metallurgy ;  (8)  in  select  studies  preparatory 
to  other  hi^er  studies.  These  courses  lead  to 
the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  The  chaige  for  tuition  is 
$150  a  year.  There  are  profesBorships  of  minei^ . 
alogy;  civil  engineering;  astronomy  and  physics; 
dynamic  engineering;  theoretical  and  agricultural 
chenustiy ;  agriculture  ;  mathematics ;  botany ; 
English;  palaeontology;  political  economy  and 
history;  analytical  chemkiy  and  metalluigy; 
zoology ;  chemistry ;  and  comparative  anatomy. 
The  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  for  its  end  the 
cultivation  and  promotion,  through  practice  and 
criticism,  of  the  arts  of  design ;  namely,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture,  both  in  their  ar- 
tistic and  esthetic  aims,  lite  design  is,  (1)  to  pro- 
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▼ide  thorough  technical  instniotion  in  the  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ;  and  (2)  to 
furniah  an  acquaintance  with  all  branches  of 
learning  relating  to  the  history,  theoipr,  and 
practice  of  art.  The  course  of  techniGal  in- 
struction covers  three  years.  No  provision  has 
been  made  for  instruction  in  the  departments  of 
sculpture  and  architecture ;  but  it  is  hoped  that, 
before  long,  this  will  be  provided.  There  is  a 
professor  of  painting,  a  professor  of  drawing, 
and  an  instructor  in  geometry  and  perspective. 
The  chairs  of  sculpture,  architecture,  and  anat- 
omy are  unfilled.  The  school  i&  open  to  both 
sexes.  The  charoe  for  tuition  is  $36  for  three 
months.  In  the  departments  of  philosophy  and 
the  arts,  there  are  various  post-^p:aduate  courses, 
which  may  be  pursued  by  candidates  for  the  de- 
grees of  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  and  civil  and  dynamical 
engineer,  or  by  graduates  not  candidates  for  a 
further  degree.  In  the  theological  department, 
there  is  no  charge  for  tuition  or  for  room  rent. 
There  are  several  scholarships  for  the  aid  of 
needy  students.  In  the  law  department,  the 
under-graduate  course  is  two  years.  There  is  a 
post-graduate,  course  of  one  year  for  the  degree 
of  Auister  of  Law,  and  of  two  years,  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  llie  libraries  of 
the  institution  contain  117,000  volumes;  namely, 
college  libranr  f exclusive  of  pamphkts),  80,000 ; 
linonian  and  Brothers  (society)  libraiy,  20,000 ; 


libraries  of  the  professional  ichoob,  17,000.  Tlie 
Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy  was 
founded,  in  1866,  by  Geoi^  Peabody,  by  a  gift 
of  9150,000.  One  wing  of  the  building  has  wea 
completed.  In  1876 — 7,  there  were  87  instnicton 
in  all  the  departments,  besides  special  kctureo. 
The  students  were  as  follows :  theolcwpcal,  95 ; 
law,  60  ;  medical,  36 ;  department  of  philosophy 
and  the  arts,  860  (graduate  students,  67 ;  special 
students,  2;  academic  under-graduates,  569;  sci- 
entific, 206;  fine  arts,  16);  total,  deducting  i^ 
etations,  1,021.  The  numb^  of  demes  oon&ned, 
prior  to  1875,  was  10,605,  inclnmng  870  honor 
aiy  degrees;  the  numb^  of  academic  alumni 
was  8,&4.  The  government  of  the  oolkffe  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  prendent  and  18  feQows,  of 
whom  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of 
Connecticut  are,  ex  officio,  two.  Six  are  elected 
by  the  alumni;  and  the  remaining  ten,  who  are 
uongregational  clei^^^men,  are  cnoeen  fay  the 
fellows  themselves.  The  rectors  and  presMfents 
have  been  as  foUows :  Abraham  Pierscm,  1701 
— 7;  Samuel  Andrew  (pro  tern.),  1707 — 19; 
Timothy  Cutler,  1719—22;  Samuel  Andrew 
(pro  tern,),  1722—5 ;  Elisha  Williams,  1725— 
39  ;  Thomas  Clap,  1739—66 ;  NaphtaH  Dag- 
gett, 1766—77;  Ezra  Stika,  1777—95  ;  Timothy 
Dwight,  1795—1817 ;  Jei«niah  Day,  1817—46; 
llieodore  Dwi^t  Woolsey,  1846—71;  and 
Noah  Porter,  since  1871. 


ZOOLO0T  (6r.  C^fov*  an  animal,  and  Uyo^f 
a  discourse)  treats  of  the  structure,  dassifioation, 
habits,  etc.,  of  animak.  It  is  an  important 
branch  of  descriptive  natural  science,  or  natural 
history,  and  usually  forms  a  part  of  the  course 
of  study  in  various  ^prades  of  schools.  In  ele- 
mentary instruction,  it  constitutes,  with  its  sister 
science,  botany,  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
available  subjects  for  training  the  observing  fac- 
ulties; and,  hence,  is  often  comprised  in  the 
courae  of  instruction  prescribed  for  common 
schools.  This  subject  has  peculiar  attractions 
for  children ;  since,  as  is  weU  known,  thev  in- 
variably manifest  a  deep  interest  in  animal  life. 
The  pnnciplee  by  which  the  teacher  should  be 
guided  in  giving  instruction  in  this,  as  in  other 
branches  of  natural  science,  have  been  to  some 
extent  explained  in  previous  articles.  (See 
Astronomy,  and  Botany.)  In  teaching  zoology, 
care  must  be  particularly  taken  to  exhibit  as 
much  as  possible  the  natural  objects  themselves ; 
and,  in  elementary  teaching,  tnis  comes  first. 
That  is  to  say,  the  pupils  are  not  to  be  required 
to  commit  to  memory  dry  definitions  and  for- 
mulated statements ;  but  tiieir  minds  should  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  living  realities. 
(For  a  full  synopsis  of  topics  and  n^thods  for 


elementary  instruction  in  this  subiect,  see  How 
io  Teach,  N.  Y.,  1874.)  In  the  InAeac  gndes 
of  instruction,  itie  three  different  departa^entB 
of  the  sd^ice  —  morphology,  physic^,  and 
distribution,  should  systematically  be  treated. 
In  eveiy  (fnde  of  iLructioD,  Wever,  tl>e 
teacher  or  professor  cannot  too  closely  foUov 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Huxley  :  **  llie  great 
business  of  the  scientific  teacher  is  to  imjoint 
the  fundamental,  irrefragaUe  facts  of  his  sci- 
ence, not  only  b^  words  upon  the  mind,  but  by 
sensible  impressions  upon  the  eye,  and  ear,  and 
touch  of  the  student,  in  so  complete  a  mann^,  that 
everv  term  used,  or  law  enunciated,  may  after- 
wards call  up  vivid  ima^^  of  the  particular  stnict- 
ural,  or  other,  facts  wmch  furnished  the  demon- 
stration of  the  law,  or  the  illusitaBtion  of  the  term." 
Moreover,  every  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that 
a  good  share  of  his  own  knowledge  should  be  at 
first-hand — acquired  by  his  Olm  (Hiservation,  not 
simply  gleaned  from  booka-— or  he  will  not  soe- 
ceea  in  awakening  an  interost  in  the  minds  of 
his  pupils.  The  proper  method  of  teaching  tha 
sulgect  has  been  deaiiy  shown  by  one  of  its  great- 
est masters.  (See  Huxlby,  On  me  Siutfy  <f  ZoSi- 
ogy,  in  The  CuUure  demanded  by  Modem  Itfe, 
N.  Y.,  1867.)  (See  Sgunce,  The  Tjucbisq  or.) 


THE  END. 
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Abbot,  Benjamlii— 1 

Abbott,  jMob— 1 

ABC— 1 

A-B-C  Book— 1 

A-B-C  Metbod  —Me  Alphabet 
Method 

Abeeedaii*n— 1 

A-B-C  8hooteiw—l.   8eealao67 

Absurd,  Pierre— 1 

Abereromble*  John — ^1 

Abtnsdon  College— 3 

Aboentoelam- 2 

Abstract  and  Concrete— 2 

Academy— its  origin  and  ordlnarj 
meaning.  2 ;  ■econdary  meaning, 
Aeeademia  ddla  (TriMca,  Aeadimie 


franeaUet  etc.,  3 
eompll 


Aceompllshmente  —  dlatingniahed 
flrom  oultnre,  kinds  of.  3 ;  tend- 
ency  in  regard  to.  at  the  preeent 
time;  proper  otject  of,  4 

AeqnUitlon— 4 

Acroamatlc  Method— 4 

Adam,  Alexander— 4 

Adams,  John— 4 

Adrian  College— 5 

Adnlta,  Schools  tor— in  Oermany, 
in  Auatria,  in  the  United  Stotee.  6 

Adyentlsts — 6 

.^fisthetlo  Culture  — see  Bsthetle 
Culture 

Aflbetatlon— A 

Agassis,  Lc  J.  R.— 6 

Age,  In  Education— 6 

Agrlcola,  Rodolphus— biographical 
sketch,  educational  works  and 
views— 8 

Agricultural  Colleges  —  congres- 
sional land  grants  for.  8;  progress 
oC  state  appropriations  for.  9; 
laboratories,  workshops,  flurms, 
etc..  expediency  of  grants  for.  10; 
course  of  study  m.  European 
schools.  11;  statistical  table.  U,  13 

Ahn,  J.  F.— 14 

Alnsworth,  Kobert — 14 

Alabama— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational historr.  state  superin- 
tendents. 14;  school  system,  edu- 
cational condition,  school  statis- 
tics, normal  instruction,  15; 
teachers'  institutes ;  secondary, 
superior.  proKBSsional,  sclentiflo, 
snd  speoisl  instruction.  16 

Alabama,  UnlTerslty  of— 16 

Albion  College— 17 

Aleott,  A.  B.— 17 

Alcott,  W.  A.— 17    • 

Alcnln— 17 

Alexandrian  School — ^17 

AlAred  the  Great  —  biographical 
sketch,  influence  on  educanon.  18 

Alfk^d  CnlTerslty— 18 

Algebra— definition  ot  literal  nota* 
tion.  18 ;  positiTe  and  negatiye. 
19 ;  enKments.  methods  of  dem- 
onstrafion.  90;  range  of  t<mios 
embraced,  21 ;  class-room  work.  23 

Algeria— education  in.  24 

Allegheny  College— 24 

Alma  Mater— 24 

Alphabet— Oreek  and  Latin  alpha- 
bets, etc..  origin  of  the  HJngilsh 
alphabet,  imperfections  in  it. 
taole  of  Towel  elements,  36.  See 
also  131,  890 


Alphabet  Method— 26 

Alumnenm  —  26 

Alumnus— 26 

Amherst  College— 26 

Analysis,  Grammatical— definition 
o^  26  ;  parsing,  yalue  of  analysis 
as  a  mode  of  teaching.  37;  diagram 
system,  28 

Analysis,  Mathematical  —  see 
Mathematics 

Analytic  Method  of  Teaching— 28. 
See  also  336 

AndresB,  J.  V.-^^forms  introduced 
by,  28 

Anglo-Saxon— origin  ot  modifica- 
tions of  by  other  languages,  pe- 
culiarities of;  its  value  in  com- 
mon schools.  29 ;  in  the  high 
school  or  academy,  in  normal 
schools,  in  coUeges  snd  univer- 
sities, 30;  text-books  for  the  study 
of.  31 

Anselm,  of  Canterbury— 81 

Antloch  College— 82 

Antipathy— 32 

Aphorisms,  Educational  —value  of 
education.  32;  scope  of  education, 
teacher  and  pupil.  33  ;  training 
and  habit,  development  of  the 
flu;ulties,language,self-education, 
34 ;  moral  education,  discipline 
snd  government.  36 

Apparatus,  School— 36 

Apportionment— see  School  Fund 

Arabian  Schools— 36 

ArebSBology— 87 

Architecture — see  Fine  Arts 

Architecture,  School— see  School- 
House 

Argentine  Republic— area,  popula- 
tion, religion,  etc..  37;  hlnorv. 
political  and  educational,  schocds 
and  universities.  38 

Aristotle— his  early  life.38;appointed 
teacher  of  Alexander,  the  peri- 
patetic school,  method  of  teach- 
ing, theory  of  education,  ante- 
UMal  influences,  habit  as  an  edu- 
cator, when  instruction  begins, 
classes  of  suttJects  to  be  taught, 
mechanical  work,  flue  arts,  vi- 
olent exercises  opposed  to 
0owth,  39  ;  antagomam  of  bod- 
fly  and  mental  activity,  music, 
political  economy,  works  of  Aris- 
toUe.  40.  See  also  32.  33.  34.  471 

Arithmetic — flnilty  metiiod  of  teach- 
ing, 40;  whM  should  constitute 
the  course  in.  41;  principles  snd 
marims  to  be  kept  in  view.  43; 
reasons  for  the  rule  in  short  di- 
vision, pure  and  applied  arith- 
metic. 44 ;  stages  of  mental  de- 
velopment to  be  kept  in  view  in 
teaching  arithmetic.  46 

Arlsona  —  organisation,  area,  and 
population,  educational  history. 
46;  school  system,  educational 
condition,  46 

Arkansas— organization,  and  admis- 
sion ss  a  state,  educational  his- 
tory. 46;  state  teachers'  associa- 
tion. 47;  state  superintendents, 
school  statistics,  present  law; 
elementary,  normal,  superior, 
snd  special  instruction;  educa- 
tional Journal,  etc..  48 


Arkansas  Industrial  University' 

48 

Army  Schools  —  see  Military 
Schools 

Arndt,  B«  M.    49 

Arnold,  Thomas — 49 

Arnold,  Thomas  K.— 60 

Art-Education- necessity  of,  con- 
dition of  among  the  ancients,  po- 
lltiosl  value  of,  60;  history  of  in 
the  U.  8.,  methods  of  art-instruc- 
tion, 61;  art-schools  in  the  U.  8., 
table  of  art  institutions  in  the 
U.  8. ;  instruction  in  drawing, 
62 ;  mode  of  establishing  aii- 
schools,  importsnce  of  art-edu- 
cation. 63 

Artisans.  Education  of —see  Tech- 
nical Education 

Arts,  Liberal— 63 

Aacham,  Roger— 64 

Association  of  Ideas— 64 

Astronomy— dsims  of  in  education, 
64;  practical  uses  of;  proper 
method  of  teaching,  elementary 
course  in.  66;  diagranxs  snd  iq;»- 
psratus.  religious  aspects,  66 

Athenenm— 66 

Athens  —  Athenian  education  dis- 
tinouished  tram  Spartan,  gram- 
maost  and  critic,  writing,  use  of 
ink  snd  stvlus.  66;  music,  gym- 
nastics, baths,  education  of  ^Is 
and  orphans,  67 

Atlanta  university— 67 

Atlas— 67 

Attendance,  School  —  snnusl  aver- 
age, how  found.  67  ;  table  of.  in 
the  U.  8..  school  age  in  different 
states,  percentsoe  of  population 
enrolled,  school  attendance  in 
European  countries,  68;  in  cities. 


Attention— great  vslue  c^,  interest 
the  chief  agent,  not  to  be  ex- 
ercised too  long,  memory  de- 
pendent upon.  60 :  attention  de- 
pendent upon  physical  condi- 
tion, proper  time  for  its  exercise, 
60 

Augustana  College— 60 

Augustine,  Saint  —  his  early  llfis, 
teaches  eloquence  snd  rhetoric, 
is  convertea  to  Christianity,  the 
Coi\fe$$ums,  ol^ijects  to  the  use  ot 
the  pagan  clasrics  in  schools,  lays 
the  foundation  of  E^^opal  sem- 
inaries, 60;  snd  of  Christian  cat- 
echetics,  61.  See  also  61, 186,  204 

Austin  College— 61 

Australasian  Colonies  —  area  and 
population,  educational  systems. 
New  South  Wales.  Victoria,  61 ; 
South  Australia.  West  AustrsUa, 
Queensland,  Ttemania,  New  Zea- 
land. 02 

Austria- area  and  population,  62; 
school  history,  present  school 
system,  school  statistics,  64;  edu- 
cational periodicals,  66 

Authority- its  twofold  application, 
its  dusl  nature,  limits  ot  mode 
of  enfiiyrcing,  description  of,  66 ; 
its  use  in  intellectual  instruc- 
tion, excessive  use  of  hurtftil  to 
mental  growth,  66.  See  also  374. 
876 
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Baceluuita— 67.  Seealaol 

Bftobelor— 07 

Baoon*  Francis — early  education, 
appointed  lord  high  chancellor, 
JyonuM  OrgoHum,  conricted  of  cor- 
ruption, philoeophical  views,  67; 
experiment,  JnttcutroHo  Magna^ 
B$$ajf$,  influence  on  education,  68. 
Bee  also  179,  307,  494 

Baden— eee  Ctermany 

Bahrdt,  C.  F.— 68 

Baldwin  UniTeralty— 69 

Baltimore — history  of  education  in, 
school  statistics,  school  system, 
examination  and  qualification  of 
teachers,  69;  industrial  educa- 
tion, training  of  teachers,  70 

Baltimore  City  College— 70 

Baltimore  Female  College— 70 

Baptists— sects  ot  early  history,  70; 
principal  colleges  in  England 
and  Wales,  history  of  in  America* 
colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries in  America,  71;  epochs  in 
educational  work,  distinguished 
Baptist  educators,  73 

Barbanld,  A.  L.— 72 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P.— 73 

Barnard,  Henry — ^his early  llliB,  edu- 
cational works — ^73 

Basedow,  J.  B.— his  early  lifiB,78;edu- 
cational  views  and  publications, 
Elementanoerk,  the  phllanthro- 
pin.  ita  fsUure,  his  death,  his  in- 
fluence— 74 

Bates  College— 74 

Bavaria— see  Oermaay 

Baylor  University— 76 

Beach  Grove  College— 76 

Beblatt,  R.  A»  A«— 76 

Bede— 76 

Belglam— area  and  population,  76; 
educational  history,  primary  and 
secondary  instruction,  76;  sala- 
ries of  teachers,  educational  sta- 
tistics, 77 

Bell,  Andrew  —  his  early  life,  John 
Frisken,  77;  monitorial  system, 
oontroveray  with  Lancaster,  the 
National  Society,  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  his  be- 
quests, Madras  College.  78 

Belles-Lettres  —  early  instruction 
in,  78;  order  in  which  the  es- 
thetic is  developed  in  the  mind, 
method  of  instruction  to  be  pur- 
sued, proper  text-books,  ori^nal 
composition  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective means  for  fostering  a  taste 
ibr  the  beautiful,  the  esthetic  in 
foreign  literature,  text-books  to 
be  uaad,  79;  illustration  of  the 
esthetic  criticism  of  a  scene  firom 
JuUut  Ctuar,  etymolooy  of  single 
words  sometimes  a  department 
of  belles-lettres,  80 

Belolt  College— 80 

Benedictines,  Schools  of  the— their 
origin,  peculiar  features  of  in- 
struction in,  80,  list  of  the  .nost 
famous,  81 

Beneke,  F.  B.— 81 

Benevolence — 81 

Bengel,  J.  A«— 81 

Bentley,  Rlehard— 82 

Berea  College— 82 

Bernhardl,  A.  F.— 82 

Bethany  College— 82 

Bethel  College— 82 

Bible— difference  in  the  views  of  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  concerning 
the.  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools, 
the  Bible  question,  83 

Bible  History— 84 

Birch— 84 

Blackboard— substitutes  fer.  ito 
uses.  84 

Blackburn  Unlyerslty— 86 

Blind,  Education  of  the— stotistlos 
of  the  blind,  first  public  asylum 
for.  first  attempts  at  teaching,  86; 
institutions    for.  in    the   U.   S. 


Blind 

methods  of  instruotion,86;  music, 
mechanical  training,  government 
and  discipline,  systems  of  print- 
ing and  notation.  87 

Blochmann,  K.  J. — 88 

Blue-coat  School  —  see  Christ's 
Hospital 

Board  of  Education— see  School 
Board 

Boarding-school— its  status  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  relation  to  pub- 
lic schools,  88 

Bolivia  —  area  and  population,  88, 
condition  of  education  in,  89 

Bonet,  J.  P.— 89 

Bonnycastle,  John — 89 

Book-keeping  single  and  double 
entry.  89;  philosophy  of;  increase 
of  number  of  schools  for,  90 

Book-manual— 01 

Borgi,  Giovanni— 91 

Boston— population,  school  history, 
aoho<u  system,  92;  salaries,  pri- 
vate schools  and  other  intftltu- 
4ions,93 

Boston  College— 94 

Boston  University— 94 

Botany  —  the  educational  value  of, 
method  of  studying,  96;  simplic- 
ity in  manner  of  teaching,  sys- 
tematic botany,  herbarium,  mi- 
croscope, identification  of  plants 
not  the  chief  object,  utility  of;  96 

Bowdoln  College--97 

Boys,  Education  of— objects  to  be 
kept  in  view.  97;  systems  of  the 
ancients,  Cfyropadia,  ^;>artan  sys- 
tem, eustot  or  padoMffUi,  hidi 
wuufitter,  IiutitHtume*  Oratoria,  98; 
training  and  instruction  in  mod- 
em times,  necessity  of  discrim- 
inating between  the  sexes,  re- 
anirements  of  modem  dviliaa- 
Lon,99 

Braldwood.  Thomas— 99 

Braille,  I<ouls— 09 

Brain  — 100 

Brasil— area  and  population,  100; 
educational  condition,  school 
statistics.CoUegio  de  Pedro  II..  101 

Bridgman.  Laura- 102 

British  Columbia— area  and  popula- 
tion, educational  history  and 
condition,  102;  school  statistics 
and  finances,  108 

Brooklyn— first  firee  public  schools 
established  there  and  in  New 
York,  school  history,  103;  school 
statistics  and  system,  examina- 
tion and  qualification  of  teach- 
ers, private  seminaries  and 
schools,  104 

Brown,  Goold— 106 

Brown  University — 106 

Bnchtel  CoUege— 106 

Bnflklo— population.educational  his- 
tory, city  suiMrintendents,  school 
system,  educational  condition, 
school  statistics,  parochial  and 
private  schools.  106 

Bugenhagen,  Johann — 107 

Bureau  of  Education,  National — 
its  organization,  objects,  eflloers, 
and  fanctions,  107 

Burgher  School— 108 

Burlington  University— 109 

Busby.  Richard— 109 

Business  Colleges — their  origin  and 
progress,  imi>rovements  m,  109; 
differences  in.  110 

Buttmann,  Ph.  K.— 110 

Cadet— see  Military  Schools  and 
Naval  Schools 

Cadets'  College— 110 

California— organisation,  adnoation- 
al  history,  110;  state  superin- 
tendents, school  system.  Ill ; 
educational  condition ;  normal 
and  secondary  instruction,  de- 
nominational schools,  superior 


California 

instruction,  list  of  coUsfBS  and 
universities,  special  instniction, 
teachers'  associations,  112 ;  edu- 
cational hterature,  113 

Callfomla  CoUege— 113 

California,  University  of— US 

Calisthenics  —  definition  ot,  US: 
value  of,  proper  time  tot,  preean- 
tions  to  be  taken,  114 

Callsthenlnm- 114 

Calligraphy— see  Penmanship 

Cambridge,  University  of— htetory, 
organization,  114;  professorshiw, 
terms,  members  of  colleges,  de- 
grees, examinations,  iriptut, 
local  examinations,  names  of  col- 
leges, under-graduatea,univenity 
building.  116;  sodeties,  116 

Campe,  J.  H.—  his  educational  iS- 
eries and  works,  116 

Canada,  Dominion  of— UC 

Cane  HUl  College— 116 

Capital  University— 116 

Carleton  College— 116 

Carthage  College— 117 

Catechetical  Method  — its  limits, 
true  uses,  superseded  try  Um 
topical  method.  117.  See  also  2» 

Catechetical  School  — see  Alezaa^ 
drian  School 

Catechism  —  definition  and  origin, 
117;  history.  118 

Catechumen— 118 

Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Schools 
— their  history.  118 ;  scope  oi, 
decline  of;  119 

Ceelllan  CoUege— 119 

Census,  School— eee  School  Census 

Centenary  CoUege— 119 

Central  America— area  and  pc^nila- 
tion,  educational  condition  ol 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  119;  Baa 
Salvador,  Kicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica.  20 

Central  CoUege— 190 

Central  Tennessee  CoUege  -120 

Central  University— 120 

Centre  College— 120 

Certificate- see  IJecnse»  and  In- 
centives, School 

Chapsal.  C.  P 121 

Character,  Discernment  of — neg- 
lect of.  harm  resulting  thereby, 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the 
mass,  temperament,  how  to  de- 
cern it,  121;  phrenolo^.  122 

Charlemagne  —  his  educational 
aims,  122;  education  of  the  clersy. 
course  of  study,  system  oi  publk: 
instruction,  123.  See  also  ISO,  16* 

Charleston,  College  of— 123 

Chart— 123 

Cheever,  EaeUel— his  life.  12S;  his 
work  and  characterlstioa.  124 

Cheke,  Sir  John— 124 

Chemistry— its  practical  value,  habit 
of  memorizing.  125;  three  meth- 
ods, lectures,  text-book  study,  ar- 
rangement of  material,  sensa- 
tional experiments,  126;  pettier 
method  illustrated,  127 

Chicago— population,  schotd  statis- 
tics and  system,  128;  examina- 
tion, licenring,  and  appointmeot 
of  teachers,  salaries  of  teachefi, 
private  schools,  129 

Chicago,  University  of— 129 

Childhood— «ee  Age 

ChlU  — area  and  population,  educa- 
tional condition,  primary  instruc- 
tion, school  statistics.  ISO;  seoood- 
ary.  superior,  and  special  instruc- 
tion. 131 

China  -Proper  area  and  population, 
early  history,  religion,  alphabet. 
181;  damct,  estimate  of  educa- 
tion, primary  schools,  1S2:  Isct- 
ures.  degreea,  examinatiotts.  "in- 
fluence at  Europeans  on  Cbinese 
Instructlon.UniverBity  of  Peking. 
138 
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Ctartot  Cross  Kow— 184 

Cbrtotlan  Brothers-CoUegeof— 13i 

Ohrtotlan  Brothers^  College— 134 

Christian  College— 184 

Christian  Uulrersitj— 184 

Christians— 134 

Christ's  Hospital— 135 

Chronology— see  History 

Church  of  God— 136 

Cincinnati— population,  educational 
history,  school  system  and  statis- 
tics, 133 

Cincinnati,  University  of— 187 

Civil  Ctovernment  —  see  Science  of 
Government 

Clallln  University— 187 

Class  —  definition  of,  137;  sixe  snd 
constitution  of,  basis  of  classifi- 
cation, teaching  by  claaoes  or  by 
subjects,  138;  loose  dassiflcation. 
139 

Classical  Studies  —  Latin,  Greek, 
139;  decline  in  study  of,  140;  ob- 
ject for  which  taught,  method  of 
teaching,text-book8.  translations, 
141.  See  also  394.  aas 

Classics,  Christian— history  ot  142; 
peculiar  value  of,  143 

Classlflcatlon— see  Class 

Cleveland— population,  educational 
history,  148;  school  system  and 
stotistics,  144 

Cllnlqne— 144 

Clinton,  De  Witt  —  blofpraphical 
sketch,  political  career,  his  aid  to 
the  cause  of  education,  144;  be- 
comes president  of  the  Society 
for  Establishing  a  Free  School  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  advocates 
the  Lancasterian  system,  is  made 
president  of  the  Presbsrterlan 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Education  of  Youth,  the  Influit 
School  Society  of  New  York.  New 
York  Hospital,  New  York  Histor- 
ical Society,  estimate  of  his  abil- 
ity. 145 

Coach— 146 

Co-Edncatlon  of  the  Sexes  —  how 
regarded  in  the  U.  8.,  145;  argu- 
ments for  and  against,  stattsties, 
146;  progress  of  co-education  in 
the  U.  S..  147;  effect  of  the  ordi- 
nary college  course  on  the  health 
of  women,  progress  of  co-educa- 
tion in  Euroi>e,  148 

Col  burn,  Warren— 149 

Colby  University— 149 

College — ^history  of  in  France,  150; 
in  Great  Britain.  Ireland,  and  the 
U.  S.,151;  Harvard,  Yale.  152;  table 
of  colleges  in  the  U.  S.,  conven- 
tion of  college  presidents  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1874,  158 

Collegiate  Schools — see  Cathedral 
Schools 

Colombia,  United  States  of— area 
and  population,  educatiomd  his- 
tory, school  system,  154 

Color  —  value  of  instruction  in, 
method  of  teaching,  harmony  of 
colors,  165 

Colorado  —  organization,  area  and 
population,  educational  history, 
school  system,  156;  educational 
condition,  secondary  and  other 
instruction,  157 

Colorado  College — 157 

Colored  Schools — their  number,  ex- 
pediency of,  157;  state  laws  in  re- 
gard to.  advocates  of,  158 

Columbia  College— 158 

Columbia,  District  of— see  District 
of  Columbia 

Columbian  University — 159 

Comenlus,  J.  A.— his  early  life,  159; 
Jcuma  linffuarum  raerata,  Didae- 
tiea  magna  seu  omnet  onmia  do- 
eendi  arti/lcium.  Orbit  ientualiuM 
picUu,  and  other  works,  his  posi- 
tion as  an  educational  reformer, 
ideal  order  of  instruction,  equal 


Comenlus 

instruction  of  both  sexes,  educa- 
tion and  development  Identical, 
phvsical  education,  school  rooms 
and  play-grounds,  words  to  be 
learned  in  connection  with 
things,  160 :  language  to  be 
learned  by  practice,  anniversary 
of  Comenius's  death,  statue 
erected,  161.  See  also,  33.  34,  248, 
720 

Commencement — 161 

Commercial  Colleges — see  Busi- 
ness Colleges 

Commissioner  of  Education— see 
Bureau  of  Education 

Common  (schools — 162 

Companionship— necessity  ot,  162 

Competitive  Examinations  —  see 
Examinations 

Composition — oral  composition,  ac- 
curacy of  expression,  method  of 
composing,  preliminary  train- 
ing. 163;  daily  practice  necessary, 
correction  of  compositions,  rhet- 
oric. 164 

Compulsory  Education — first  inti- 
mation of,  history  of,  164;  school 
age  first  defined  by  law,  166;  pres- 
ent aspect  ot  167.    See  also  164 

Comstock.  J.  L. — 167 

Conception— the  concept,  predomi- 
nance of  conceptive  Ikcnlty  dur- 
inff  inflmcy.  basis  of  Jud^ent, 
ends  to  be  kept  in  view,  value  of 
object  teaching,  illustrations, 
168;  conceptions  dependent  upon 
feelings,  169 

Concert  Teaching— a  kind  of  rote 
teaching,  memorizing,  excessive 
rote  teaching  injurious,  tone  oi 
voice  in  responses.  160 

Concord  College— 170 

Concordia  College— 170 

Congregatlonallsts — their  history, 
originators  of  common  schools, 
Ust  of  schools  and  colleges,  170; 
American  Education  Society, 
church  government,  educators. 
171 

Connecticut — area  and  population, 
educational  history.  171;  taxes, 
172;  tuition  fees.  i>ermauent  tUnd, 
178;  state  superintendents,  state 
teachers'  asMxdation,  school  sys- 
tem, educational  condition.  174; 
statistics,  normal  and  secondary 
instruction,  176;  denominationid 
schools,  superior,  professional, 
sdentiflc,  and  special  instruction. 
176;  educational  literature,  177 

Conscience,  Culture  of— its  compar- 
ative strength  or  weakness,  moral 
precepts  not  necessarily  a  culti- 
vator ot  177 

Constitution  of  U.  8.— 178 

Convent  Schools  —  their  history, 
178;  influence  of  Reformation  on, 
basis  and  distinguishing  features 
of,  179 

Conversation— its  uses,  179 

Conversational  Method — ^its  value 
in  early  education,  180 

Cooper  Institute — see  Cooi»er,  Pe- 
ter 

Cooper,  Peter — his  early  life,  in- 
tentions in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Industrial  classes. 
Cooper  Union  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  course 
*   of  instruction  in.  181 

Coote.  Edward— 182 

Copy-Books— see  Penmanship 

Copying— 182 

Corderlus,  Mathurln— 183 

Cornell  College— 183 

Cornell  University- 183.  See  also  9 

Corporal  Punishment  —  advocates 
of.  abuse  of,  Hi$kny  of  the  Rod, 
186;  tkt  Terrors  of  the  Rod.  hors- 
ing, 186;  disciplinary  value  of. 
187;  Justifiable  as  a  last  resort. 


Corporal  Pvnlshment 

statistics.  188;  present  inractice  of 
the  dvilhEed  world,  legal  aspects, 
offenses  Justifying  the  use  ot  189 

Corvallls  College— 190 

Course  of  Instruction — a  proper 
curriculum,  190;  division  into 
grades,  191.    See  also  132 

Cousin,  Victor— 192.    See  also  1 

Cramming— 192 

Cr^he— 198 

Crime  and  Education- their  rela- 
tion, 193;  prison  congrrases,  sta- 
tistics, 194;  prison  schools,  crime 
governed  by  fixed,  natural  laws, 
196 

Cruelty  (to  Animals)  —  prevailing 
trait  in  children,  196;  training  of 
the  affections  necessary.  196 

Culture— general  and  special,  self- 
exertion,  196;  moral  culture.  197 

Cumberland  University— 197 

Curiosity— 197 

Curriculum  —  see  Course  of  In- 
struction 

Curtis,  Joseph— 197. 

Curtius,  George— 198.    See  also  890 

Dacler,  Andr^— 198 

Dacier,  Anne— 198 

Dae  ty  lology — 198 

Dakota— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  198;  school  sys- 
tem,educational  condition,  school 
statistics,  normal  instruction.  199 

Dalgarno,  George— 200 

Dame  Schools— 200 

Dancing  and  Dancing  Schools — 
history  of,  the  'jumping  proces- 
sion," religious  character  of.  so- 
cial aspects  of;  201 

Dana,  J.  D.— 202.    See  also  680 

Dartmouth  College— 202 

Davidson  College— 203 

Davies,  Charles— 203 

Day,  Jeremiah— 203 

Deaf-mutes— 203;  number  of,  errone- 
ous ideas  in  regwrd  to,  mental  con- 
dition, Alphabetttm  Naiura,  204; 
history  of  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes,  table  of  institutions  for  in 
the  U.  S.,  206;  the  American 
Asylum;  systems  of  instruction, 
206 

Debating— 206;  debating  sodetieA, 
207.    See  also  231 

Decimal  Notation— 207 

Declamation— 207 

Definitions— 207;  How  to  Teach.  208 

Deg^rando — see  G^rando 

Degrees— original  signification,  his- 
tory, 208;  list  or.  in  the  D.  S.. 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  value  of  de- 
grees. Mommsen,  909.  See  also 
133 

Delaware— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  school  system, 
210;  educational  condition,  school 
statistics,  normal  instruction, 
teachers'  institutes;  secondary, 
superior,  professional,  and  scien- 
tific instruction,  211 

Delaware  College— 212 

Delphin  Classlcsr-212 

Denlson  University — ^212 

Denmark— area  and  population,  his- 
tory, 212;  history  of  public  in- 
struction, primary  instruction, 
213;  peasants'  high  schools,  214; 
secondary,  superior,  and  si>ecial 
instruction,  Iceland,  216 

Denominational  Schools  —  215 ; 
arguments  for,  PUdagogischu 
Handlmch,  216;  Dr.  Bigg,  oppo- 
sition to  denomination^  schools 
in  the  U.S.,  advocacy  of  by  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics.  W.  H.  Seward,  217; 
Bishop  Hughes,  218 

Dentistry,  Schools  of— see  Med- 
ical Schools 

Departmental  System— 318 

Depravity— see  Moral  Education 
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Pes  Moines,  UnlTeralty  of— 218 

Detroit  — populi^on,  tll8;  edaca* 
tional  mstory,  city  faperintend- 
enta,  •chool  tyitem,  1011001  itstis- 
tics.  219 

DeTelopinc  Method— definition  of, 
Herbert,  Beneke.  improvementa 
in,  self-conaciotumesa,  230;  the 
teacher  is  the  echool,  phonetic 
spelling,  Oriiaer,  Vogel,  reeding 
in  concert,  velue  of  number,  221; 
the  developing  method  as  an 
anxllianr,  222 

BoTotional  Exercises— see  BeUff- 
lons  Bdncatlon 

Diary,  School— 222 

Dickinson  Collece— 222 

Dictation— 223 

Dictionary— definition  and  history 
of,  223;  in  England,  France,  Oer* 
many,  224  and  225 

Didactics— 226;  general  and  special, 
226 

Dlesterwef,  F.  A.  W.— 226;  his  op- 
position to  the  union  of  church 
and  school,  227— see  also  438 

DUfidence  —  its  nature.  Oowper, 
Washington,  means  for  correct- 
ing, 22d 

Diligence— 228 

Dilworth,  Thomas    228 

Dinter,  O.  F.— 229 

Diploma— 229 

Disciples  of  Christ— 229 

Discipline— intellectual  and  moral, 
order,  230 

Disputations— 231 

District  of  Columbia  —  area  and 

SDpulation,  history,  281;  educa- 
onal  history.  232;  school  sys- 
tem, educational  condition;  nor- 
mal, secondary,  superior,  profes- 
sional, scientiflc,  and  epedal  in- 
struction, 233 

District  Schools  —  see  Public 
Schools 

Dittos,  Frledrich  —  284.  See  also 
885,401 

DlTersions— during  childhood  and 
youth,  athletics.  284 

Doane  College— 235 

Doctor    see  Degrees 

Doederleln,  liUdwig— 235 

Donaldson,  J.  W.— 236.  See  also  694 

Drawing  — definition  of,  usefulness 
of,  236;  two  classes  of,  instru- 
mental drawing.  236;  firee-hand 
drawing,  advisability  of  teaching 
U  in  common  schools,  its  intro- 
duction into  English  schools, 
287;  conditions  necessary  for  its 
suooeesftil  teaching,  programmes 
for  instruction  in  different  grades 
of  schools,  238 

Drill— 239 

Dmry  College— 239 

Dublin  University— see  Ireland 

Dull  SchoUrs— 239 

Dnnce— 239 

Dnpanlonp— F.  A.  P.— 239 

Dorscli,  M.  O.— 240 

Dnruy,  Victor— 240 

Dwight,  Francis— 240 

Dwight,  Timotliy— 240.  See  also 
187,260 

Ear,  Cultivation  of— music,  lan- 
guage, cure  of  deafhess,  241 

Barlham  College— 242 

East  Tennessee  University— 242 

East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity—242 

Economy,  School  —  see  School 
Economy 

Ecuador— area  and  population.  242: 
school  history:  primary,  second- 
ary, superior,  and  special  instruo- 
tion,  243 

Edgeworth,  Maria— ^243.  See  also 
196,  303.  899 

Edinburgh,  University  of  —  see 
.   Scotland 


Education— definition  oC  348;  kinds 
of,  instruction,  history  of  educa- 
tion, 244;  idea  of,  among  the  an- 
cients, among  the  Hebrews,  ad- 
vent ofiChristianity.  246;  school 
of  Alexandria.  Chriatian  schools, 
convents.  246;  town  or  burgher 
schools,  peripiatetic  schools,  Mo- 
hammedaiaism,  the  Reformation, 
247  ;  Jesuit  schools,  the  Pietists. 
Comenius.  Locke.  Humanists  and 
Bealiats,  Rousseau.  Basedow,  Pes- 
talossi,  Fkoebel,  Herbert,  Beneke, 
Stoencer.  248;  histories  of  educa- 
tion, theory  of  education,  249; 
Shysical,  intellectual,  and  emo- 
onal  education,  261;  reU^us 
education,  educational  works,  268. 
See  slso  66,  226, 234,  283.  284,  298, 
30a.  821,  332,  372,  877.  888,  899, 
417.  419,  497,  696,  606,  706,  717, 
744,  746,  777,  793,  794 

Education,  Female  —  see  Female 
Education 

Education  and  Crime— see  Crime 
and  Education 

Egypt  — srea,  population,  and  his- 
tory, educational  history,  ancient 
Egypt,  264;  modem  Egypt.  265; 
nuasionary  and  foreign  schools, 
266 

Elaborative  Faculty— 257 

Elementary  Schools— 267 

Elementary  Science— see  Science, 
Teaching  of 

Ellis,  William— 267 

Elocution— 267 

Blphinston,  James— 267 

Emerson,  O.  B ^267.   Bee  also  149, 

187.304 

Eminence  College — 268 

Emory  College— 258 

Emory  and  Henry  College— 259 

Emotions— 269.  See  also  262 

Empirical  Methods— 269 

Emulation— definition  ot,  expedien- 
cy of  its  use,  260 

Encouragement — 261 

England— area  and  population,  261; 
educational  history,  endowed 
schools  commission,  912;  condi- 
tion of  schools  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  Lancaster,  Bell, 
British  and  Foreign  Society,  and 
National  Society,  Brougham.  263; 
committee  of  inspection  Mppoint- 
ed,  school  laws  of  1870, 19JB,  and 
1876,  school  boards,  264;  national 
system,266;  educational  statistics, 
266;  London  school  board,  teach- 
ers' associations,  secondary  edu- 
cation, 267;  public  schools,  268; 
endowed  and  proprietary  schools 
and  colleges,  ladies'  colleges,  su- 
perior instruct' on,  269;  pro  es- 
aional  and  scientific  instruction, 
270;  theological  colleges,  inns  of 
court,  etCn  271.    See  alao  287 

England,  Church  of  —  see  Epis- 
copal Church 

Engllsli,  The  Study  of— early  studv 
in  infknt  schools,  etc..  to  speak 
well,  learning  to  read.  272;  gram- 
mar, advanced  study  in  high 
schools,  etc..  skill  in  speaking. 
278;  skiU  in  writing,  philological 
study  of  English.  374  :  compara- 
tive philology,  phonol3ffy,  gram- 
matical etymology,  276;  Lsikyette 
College,  text-books,  276 

English  Literature— what  to  teach 
and  how  to  teach  it.  277;  encyclo- 
IMsdism  and  abrid^ent,  course 
and  method  of  study,  278;  Amer- 
ican literature,  books  of  ret&e- 
ence,279 

Enthusiasm— 380 

Kp«e,  C.  M.  Abb«  de  1*— 280 

Episcopal  Chnreb— Church  of  Ens- 
land.  280;  Church  of  Ireland. 
Protestant  Efrfscopal  Church  in 
the  U.  8.,  281 


Episcopal  Methodist  CoUege— 281 

Eqnntlon— see  Algebra 

Erasmus,  Desidertns— life  and  ia- 
fiuence,  282;  educational  viewt» 
283.    See  alao  38. 804 

Erlgena,  J.  S.— 283 

Emesti,  J.  A.— 284 

ErsUne  CoUege— 284 

Esthetic  Culture— the  esthetic  cle- 
ment among  savagea,  taste.  384; 
sense  of  the  beautiful  to  be  cul- 
tivated practically,  drawing  to  be 
taught  before  writing,  love  of 
the  beautiful,  music,  poetry, 
esthetics  of  the  school  room,  SM, 
See  slso  262 

Btienne  or  Estienne,  Henry  and 
Kobert — see  Stephens 

Eton  College— see  England 

Etymology— 286.    See  also.  226, 276 

Eureka  College— 286 

Evangelical  Association— 386 

Evening  Schools—  objects  of  their 
esUblishment,  286;  their  status  in 
different  countries,  organizatioo 
and  management,  defecta  of  in 
New  York,  287 

Everett,  Edward— 288  See  also  U 
33,  34.  36.  243.  422 

Examinations — 288;  of  schools,  of 
teachers,  collie  and  university 
examinatl<ms,  289;  in  Qermsny, 
comparative  values  of  written 
and  oral  examinations,  290.  See 
slso  133,  800 

Example,  The  Influence  of— 391 

Ezclisnges,  EdncatlonsI— see  Hol- 
brook,  Josiah 

Exhibitions,  School— 292 

Expulsion— 292 

Eye,  Cnltlvatlon  of  the— sight  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  aims  of 
education  in,  392;  when  to  begin 
the  cultivation  of  the  eye,  kin£r- 
garten  meUiods.  color-bUndness. 
u^ury  to  the  eye  ttom  ttadtj 
school  methods,  293 

Factory  Schools  — English  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to,  legislation  on. 
the  Continent,  294;  in  the  U.  8^ 
295 

Faculty- 296 

Fagging— 295 

l-alk,  J.  D.— 296 

f  alk,  P.  L.  A.— 295 

Farmers*  College— 297 

Fear— its  relation  to  education.  29T; 
the  method  of  nature.  398 

Felbiger,  J.  I.  von— 398.  See  alsofiS 

Fellenberg,  P.  £•  von — 299  ees 
also  33.  376 

Female  Edncstion  —  history,  3M; 
female  education  in  ancient 
times,  influence  of  Christianity 
upon.  300;  the  Beformation.«talis- 
tics  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  in  other 
Catholic  countries.  301 ;  in  the 
U.  S..  degrees  conferred,  theor; 
of  female  education.  302.  See  also 
182,  229.  266.  288,  398,  399.  4BS.»7 

Female  Teachers  —  number  ot  in 
the  U.  8.,  304 ;  why  womoi  are 
preferred  as  teachera,  906 

F^ndlon  F.  de  Sallgnnr  de  la 
Mothe— 305 

Ferule— 306 

Festivals,  School— see  Scbool  Fbs> 
tivals 

Fichte,  J.  O.— 306 

Fiction,  Worlcs  of— Interest  of  ^uQ- 
dren  in,  806;  educatioQal  uses  oC 
errors  to  be  avoided,  307 

Fine  Arts— 308 

Finland— area  and  population,ednca- 
tional  hist<Mry,  scho<d  systcso.  30S 

FIsk  University— 809 

FUttich,  J.  F.— 809 

Florida— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational hiatory.  809;  state  supo^ 
intendenta.  school  system.  81&; 
school  fund,  educational  condi- 
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llortda 

tion.  umlnarlefl,  superior  in- 
■tmctioii,  educstloiul  Utentnre, 
811 

F6reUrn  Education— 311;  dliadTan- 
tagM  of,  foreign  travel,  813 

Form— 812;  method  of  training  the 
obeenring  Ikculties,  813.  See  also 
348 

l^ort  Wayne  Collece— 318 

Found  ling  Aaylnma    313 

Fonrler,  Pierre— 314 

Fractlona— aee  Arlttametle 

France— area,  population,  and  terri- 
tory. 314;  edncational  history, 
816. 816;  iHrimaryln8tniction,317. 
318;  secondary  and  superior  in- 
stmction.  319;  special  and  profee- 
slonal  instruction,  320 

Franciaean  College— 321 

Francke,  H.  A.--educationsl  and 
charitable  labors,  institutions 
founded    by    him,    educational 

Franklin  College  (Ind.)— 322 
Franklin  CoUege  (Ohio)— 322 
Franklin  and  Marshall  CoUege— 

322 
Frederick  College— 322 
Free  Schools— see  Public  Schools 
Freedmen*8  Schools— 323 
FreewUl  Baptists— 323 
French  Language— its  orioln.  324; 

prevalence.     325;     methods    of 

teaching  it,  326;  text-books,  327 
Friends,  Society  of— 327 
Froebel,  FrledHch— life  and  labors, 

the  kindergsrten,  328 
Forman  University— 328 
Furniture,    School  —  see   School 

Furniture 


Galeavllle  University— 329 

GalU  F.  J.— 829 

GaUaudet,  T.  H.— 829 

Games— 329.    See  also,  235 

Oanme,  J.  J:— 330 

G«dike,  FrledHch— 331 

Genetic  Method— 331 

Geneva  College — 331 

Genius— 331 

Geography— its  scope,  882;  element- 
m  iUstruetion  in.  history  ot 
333;  first  text-books.  384;  mental 
fkculties  exercised  by,  stagM  of 
instruction,  835 ;  proper  age  to 
begin  the  study  of,  336;  meuods 
of  teachiuff.  337.  See  also  277,  857 

Geology— its  claim  to  recoRuition  in 
elementary  schools,  basis  of;  388; 
mental  powers  cultivated  by  the 
study  ot  improper  methods  of 
teaching.  341 

Geometry— 341;  how  to  be  approach- 
ed by  the  learner,  a  mechanical  as 
well  ss  a  logical  science.  842;  ar- 
rangement of  subject  matter,  343; 
class-room  work,  344;  geometrical 
invention,  chsnges  in  demonstra- 
tion. 845 

Georgetown  College  p.  C.)— 345 

Georgetown  College  (Ky.)— 346 

Georgia— area,  population,  and  edu- 
cational  history,  state  superin- 
tendents.   846;    school    system, 
educational  condition,  school  sta- 
tistics, 347;   normal,  secondsry, 
superior,  special,  and  profiMsional 
instruction,  348 
Georgia,  University  of— 349 
O^rando,  J.  M.  de— 349.  See  also.  35 
German-American  Sehoola— 349 
Ctorman  College— 360 
German   Language — comparative 
value  of.  360;  its  origin  and  his- 
tory. 351;  German  philology.  352; 
prevalence   of  German,   method 
of  studying  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, 353;  pronunciation  of.  Juve- 
nile literature,  study  ot  German 
in  the  U.  8.,  854;  views  of  school 


German  Language 

superinteUdents  in  regard  to.  855; 
arguments  sgainst.  856.  See  also 
106, 129, 186, 144. 580. 579, 614, 649, 
754.758 

German  Wallace  College— 856 

Germany— historical  sketch  ot  edu- 
cationsl  history,  856;  the  school 
subordinate  to  the  church,  the 
gymnasium.  859;  Ritierakademieti, 
the  Baedagogium,  861;  Oesner.  Br- 
nesti.  Heyne.  the  Humanists,Pes- 
tsloEsi,  Fichte.  802;  Sailer.  Die- 
sterweg.  Froebel.  primsry  in- 
struction. 868;  sdiool  statistics, 
864;  Prussisn  school  administra- 
tion, secondary  instruction,  865; 
course  of  study  in  the  gymnasia, 
teachors'  seminaries,  366;  univer- 
sities, 867;  professionsl.  technical, 
and  sdentaflo  instruction,  mili- 
tary academies,  educational  pub- 
lications, 869 

Gesner,  J.  M.— 870 

Gifts,  Kindergarten— 870 

Glrard,  Gr^golre— 371 

Girls,  Bducatlon  of  see  Female 
Education 

Globe,  Artificial — ^its  construction. 
871;  history  snd  advantages  ot 
372.    See  also  336,  337 

Goethe,  J.  W.  von— his  theory  con- 
cerning education,  372 

Gonlgrapn— 873 

Gonaaga  College— 378 

Goodrich,  S.  O.— 378 

Oovemesa— 373 

Government.  School— 878;  its  nat- 
ure, rewards.  374;  efficacy  of.  sug- 
Sestions  to  the  tescher.  oocupa- 
lon  one  of  the  moat  effective 
agents  in  school  government,  376 

Grade— 375 

Graded  Schools— 375 

Graduate— 877 

Graefe,  Helnrlch— 377 

Graham,  Isabella— 377 

Grammai^-377.  See  also  140,  886, 
862.  391,  420,  512.  514.  660,  602 

Grammar,  English— its  function, 
distinction  between  the  wdenee 
and  Uie  art  of  grsmmar,  378;  his- 
tory of.  379;  methods  of  inatruc- 
tion.  language  lessons,  science  of 
the  sentence,  scheme  for  teach- 
ing grammar,  880;  analvaia  and 
parsing,  errors  in  teaching,  381. 
See  also  27.  273,  277 

Grammar  Sehoola— 382 

Graser,  J.  B.— 383 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  The 
United  Kingdom  of— 383 

Greece  srea  and  population,  his- 
torical sketch,  ancient  Greece, 
383;  edncational  views  of  the  sn- 
cient  Greeks,  384;  the  Greek  Em- 
pire, modem  Greece,  385;  pri- 
mary instruction.  886;  secondary 
instruction.  387,  superior  and 
apedal  instruction^  8M 

Greek  Church— 888 

Greek  Language— origin  and  his- 
tory. 889;  the  Greek  alphabet, 
rivalry  with  Latin,  methods  of 
tesching.  390;  grammars  and  lex- 
icons, 891;  readers,  392.  See  also 
60.  361.  863.  420. 661 

Greenevllle  and  Tnsevlnm  Col- 
lege—392 

Grimm,  J.  L.— 302 

Grimm,  W.  K.— SIN) 

Griscom,  John— SIN) 

Griscom.  J.  H.<*^93 

Oroot,  Gerard— see  Hleronymians 

Grounds,     School  —  see     School 

Grounds 
Guatemala    see  Central  America 
Gulaot,  F.  P.  G.— 393 
Gutsmuths,  J.  C.  F.— 394 

Gnyot,  A.  H 394.    See  also  834 

Gymnasium— hlstonr  of,  394;  mod- 
em meaning  of  in  Germany  and 


Gynmaslnm 

on  the  Continent,  896,  See  also 
868,886 
Gymnastics  —  agonistics  and  ath- 
letics, games  and  exercises,  896; 
nrmnastics  as  a  part  of  education, 
§97.  See  also  158,  800,  384, 394» 
628 

Habit— 397;  its  power,  bad  habits, 
tescher's  duty  toward,  good  hab- 
its, proper  time  for  forming,  398 

Hadley,  James— 899 

Haehn.  J.  F.— 399 

Half-Time  Schools— 899 

Hall,  S.  R.— 400.    See  also  260 

Hamilton,  James — 100 

Hamilton  College— 400 

Hamlltonlan  Method— see  Hamll* 
ton,  James 

Hampden  Sidney  College— 401 

Hannibal  College— 401 

Hanover  College — 401 

Harmony  In  Development  —  the 
most  importsnt  aim  in  educa- 
tion. 401;  abnormal  development 
destroys  happiness  and  impataa 
intellectual  ^Rort,  402 

Hamlseh,  C.  W.— 402 

HartUb,  Samuel— 403 

HartsvlUe  University— 403 

Harvard*  John— 408 

Harvard  University— departments 
of.  history  of,  406;  buildings 
and  property,  the  curriculum, 
404;  tuition  fees,  degrees,  etc., 
405;  presidents,  407.  See  also  611 

Hatty,  Valentine— 407 

Haven,  E.  O.— 407 

Haverford  College— 407 

Hawaiian  Islands— area  and  popu- 
lation, educational  history,  407; 
school  system  and  statistics,  406 

Haytl— 408 

Hasing— 408 

Heart,  Education  of  see  Moral 
Education 

Hebrew  Language— origin  and  ear- 
ly history,  uphabet,  sdentifio 
study  of  Hebrew.  409;  philology^ 
method  to  be  pursued  in  the  stu- 
dy ot  410 

Hebrews,  Education  among  the— 
education  smong  the  ancient  He- 
brews, 411;  Simon  ben  Shetach„ 
schoohi  held  in  high  eiitimation,, 
412;  organization  snd  mode  of  in- 
struction, subjects  of  studv.  edu- 
cation of  girls  and  women,413;  ed- 
ucation under  the  Mohammedan 
rule,  414 ;  decline  of  education 
Item  the  Idth  to  the  17th  centu- 

a.  educational  history  in  recent 
DCS,  415.    See  slso  845 

Hecker,  J.  J.— 416 

Hedding  College--417 

Hedge-School— 417 

Hegel,  G.  W.  F.— 417.    See  also  86 

Heglus,  Alexander— 417 

Heidelberg  College— 418 

Helnlcke,  Samuel— 418.  See  slso 
206 

Henderson  College— 418 

Henry  Joseph— 418.    See  also  34 

Herbart,  J.  P.— 418;  his  psychology 
snd  educational  views,  419.  See 
slso  8.  220 

Herder,  J.  G.  von'>-419 

Hermann,  Gottfried— 420 

Hesperian  College— 420 

Hessns,  Eobanns— 420 

Heyne,  Ch.  G.— 420 

Hleronymians — 421 

High  Schools— 421 

Higher  Education  —  see  High 
Schools,  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion, and  Superior  Instruction 

Highland  Unlverslty-428 

HUlsdale  College— 428 

Hiram  College— 428 

History— 433;  proper  mode  of  teach- 
ing, stages  of,  CM;  dUferent  meth- 
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Htetoiy 

ods,  496;  dfttet,  lectures,  kind  of 
material  for  elementary  Btodj, 
4M;  the  philoeophy  of  history, 
value  of  testimony,  criticism,  427 

Hlwassee  College— 438 

Hobart  CoUece--42S 

Hofiryl,  Schools  of— description  of, 
428;  Wehrli.  429.    See  also  11.  290 

Holbrook,  Joslsh— 429 

Holidsy— see  School  Festlrals 

Holland— see  Netherlands 

Holy  Angels'  College— 430 

Holy  Cross.  College  of  the— 430 

Home  Edncation— 430;  nnoonacions 
tnition,  the  mother,  home  and 
school  education  contrasted,  431. 
See  also  234.  245.  291 

Home  Leasons — 432 

Hope— see  Incentives,  Prises,  and 
Rewards 

Hope  College— 438 

Hopkins.  Mark— 433.    See  also  257 

Horn-Book— 483 

Honse  of  Ref^ige  —  see  Reform 
Sehools 

Howard  College— 484 

Howard  University— 484 

Howe.  S.  G.— 434 

Hnarte,  Jnan— 485 

Hnet,  P.  D.— 485 

Hnmanltles— 435 

Humboldt.  K.  W.  von— 435 

Humboldt  College— 435 

Hungary — 435;  area  and  population, 
educational  history.  436:  school 
system,  primary  instruction,  sta- 
tistics. 437;  secondary,  superior, 
and  special  instruction.  438 

Hygiene,  School- site  of  school 
building,  438;  construction  of. 
class  rooms,  windows,  their  size, 
number,  etc.,  439;  mode  of  venti- 
lation, heating,  temperature,  fur- 
niture, discipline  and  school  man- 
aaement.  440;  jMrsonal  condition 
of  pupils,  physical  exercise,  441; 
the  play-ground,  442 


Idaho  area  and  populi^on.  educa- 
tional historv.  school  system.  442; 
school  statistics,  school  fund, 
443 

Idiots.  Elncatlon  of— first  attempts 
to  educate,  history  of.  443;  insti- 
tutions for.  at  the  present  time, 
444;  table  of  sUtistios.  intellect- 
ual aspect  of  idiocy,  adaptation 
of  kindergarten  methods,  num- 
ber of  iflUots  in  the  dvlllzed 
world.  445 

minols— area  and  population.  445; 
educational  history,  school  sys- 
tem. 446;  school  ftmd,  teschers' 
oertiflcates,educational  condition, 
statistics.  447;  normal,  secondsry. 
superior,  technical,  and  profes- 
sional instruction.  448;  special 
instruction,  educational  associa- 
tions. 449 

Illinois  College— 449 

Illinois  Wesleyan  Unlvemlty— 449 

Illiteracy— definition  of,  influence 
of  on  communities,  449;  sources 
of  information  in  re^u:^  to,  pres- 
ent condition  of  different  coun- 
tries in  regard  to.  450;  i)ercentago 
of.  in  diflierent  countries,  cause  of. 
influence  of  education  on,  461; 
tabular  view  of  in  different  coun- 
tries, 462.    See  also  323. 

Imagination.  Culture  of— necessity 
for  its  cultivation,  its  esrly  devel- 
opment, methods  of  cultivation, 
453;  the  fixing  of  the  attention  a 
prerequisite,  studies  into  which 
it  particularly  enters,  works  of 
flc^on,  454.   See  also  307.  835.  845 

Imitation— 454 

Incentives,  School— 455.  See  also 
281 


India— area  and  populi^on,  early 
history,  466;  ancient  and  modem 
India,  456;  educational  condition 
and  statistics.  467 

Indiana — srea  and  population,  edu- 
cational history.  467;  school  su- 
perintendents, school  sytem,  458; 
school  fund,  school  taxes,  edu- 
cational condition  and  statistics, 
normal  insteuction.  459;  aeconda- 

3r,  superior,  profeewional,  scien- 
fic.  and  speml  instruction,  edu- 
cational libraries  and  Journals.  460 

Indiana  Asbury  ITnlverslty — 460 

Indiana  University— 461 

Indians,  American— 461 

Indian  Territory — area  and  i>opula- 
tion.  educational  condition,462 

Individuality— 462 

Indo-Oermanic  Languages — 464 

Inductive  Method— 466 

Industrial  Schools— early  lesisla- 
tion  concerning  in  England.  Italy, 
and  Germany,  466;  in  the  U.  8., 
466 

Industry — 467.    See  also  832 

Infant  Sehools— see  Kindergarten 

Inspection,  School — see  Supervi- 
sion 

Institutes,  Teachers*— see  Teach- 
ers* Institutes 

Instmotlon  —  distinguished  from 
education,  esrly  phases.  467;  gen- 
eralization, classes  of  sut^Jects  on 
which  instruction  should  be 
given.  468.  Bee  also  419,  473,  487, 
488.720 

Intellectual  Bdneatlon— the  intel- 
lect only  a  part  of  the  mind,  tho 
senses,    idess.    conception,   469 
sssociation.    generalization.  470 
resemblance,  classification,   471 
intuitive  generalization,   indivi- 
dualization,   memory,   Jmagina- 
tion,472 

Interest-^73.    See  also  250.  280,  669 

Intermediate  Schools— 473 

Interrogation — 473 

Intuitive  Method  —  see  Object 
Teaching  and  Pestaloszl 

Iowa — sres  and  population,  educa- 
tional history.  473;  state  super- 
intendents, school  system,  school 
revenue.  474;  educ^onal  condi- 
tion, statistics,  normal  and  sec- 
ondax^  instruction.  475;  sui)erior, 
technical.  profeNsional.and  special 
instruction,  educational  Journals. 
476 

Iowa  College — 476 

Iowa,  State  University  of— 476 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University— 477 

Ireland— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history.  477;  national 
system,  educational  condition 
(national  system).  478;  other  edu- 
cational agencies,  secondary  and 
superior  histruction.  special  and 
professional  instruction.  479 

Italian  Language— its  relative  im 
portance.  special  motives  for  the 
study  ot  480;  philology.  481 

Italy — area  and  population,  historic- 
al sketch,  educationsl  history, 
481;  school  statistics,  present  Bjrs- 
tem,  483;  primary  instruction, 
statistics,  484:  secondary  instruc- 
tion, 486;  technical  and  superior 
instruction,  486;  special  instruc- 
tion, 487 

Jacobs,  C.  F.  W.— 487 

Jacotot,  Joseph— 487;  his  method 

of  teaching,  maxims,  488 
Japan— area  and  population,   early 

history.  488;  educational  history. 

489;  present  school  system.  490 
Jellbrson  College— 490 
Jersey  Clty^population.educational 

history,    dty     superintendents. 

school  system,  school   revenue. 

491;  school  statistics,  492 


Jeanlta— their  educational  work.  IM; 

school  system.  488;  their  iafla. 

enoe.  schools  snd  colleges  in  the 

U.S..  494.    SeealsoSSO 
Johns  Hopkins  University— 494 
Judgment,  Training  of— 495.   See 

also  336.  427 

Kalamazoo  College— 495 

Kansas — area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  school  system. 
406;  educationsl  condition,  schod 
statistics,  normsl,  secondsry,  and 
superior  instruction.  496;  proios- 
sional,  scientific,  and  spedsl  in- 
struction. 497 

Kansas,  University  of— 487 

Kant  Immannel— his  philosophical 
system,  his  view  of  educstioi. 
497;  his  influence.  498.  See  also 
32. 33.  34.  85 

Kentucky— area  and  population, 
educational  history.  498:  school 
system,  educatioxud  condition; 
normsl,  secondsry.  and  superior 
instruction,  499;  profesaioml. 
scientific,  and  specisl  instruction : 
society  for  the  sdvanoement  of 
education;  state  teachers'  sssoci- 
ation, 600 

Kentucky  University— 600 

Kentucky  MlUtary  InsUtnte— 601 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College— 601 

Kenyon  College— 501 

Kindergarten  —  Froebel's  theory. 
601  ;  smusemeot  the  piincipsl 
medium  for  the  education  of 
the  child,  funily  education  alone 
insuflicient,  sodsl  education  to 
begin  early,  ttie  first  teacher 
should  be  a  woman,  rapid  adop- 
tion of  kindergarten  methocte. 
gifts,  exercises,  concrete  fiKrts  the 
first  to  be  taught.  602;  incorpo- 
ration of  the  kindergarten  with 
the  public  school,  reception  in 
the  U.  8..  603;  condition  of  in 
Germany,  skillful  prepsration  of 
the  teacher  necesnry.  604.  See 
also  241.  293, 445 

KIndermann,  Ferdinand — 504 

King  College— 605 

King's  College— 606 

Knox  College— 605  . 

I^afkyette  College— 606.   See  also  31 

Iia  Grange  College— 606 

Lancaster,  Joseph  —  606;  opens  a 
school  in  Southwark.  Dr.  Bdl. 
success  of  Lsncsster,  modes  of 
punishment,  decline  in  the  pop- 
ularity of  hlB  method,  507.  See 
slso  145.  263,  694 

Land  Grants,  Congrf  lonsl  m# 
United  States 

Lane  University — 508 

Language  —  its  varieties,  campsra- 
tive  study  of  Isnguages,  608;  the 
child's  msstery  of  language,  in- 
struction in.  609;  rlasiricS  snd 
modem  languages.  510.  See  also 
274.  293.  362 

La  SaUe,  J.  B.— 510 

La  Salle  College— 510 

Latin  Language  —  its  derivation, 
510;  Kngua  urbana,  liitffuarm^iea, 
Latin  in  the  middle  sges,  the  al- 
phabet. 611;  study  of  Latin  at  the 
present  time.  512;  exercises  in 
composition  and  versiflcation. 
518  ;  history  of  I^tin  grammar. 
614.    See  also  142. 143,  367.  49S 

Latin  Schools— 615 

Law  Schools  —  their  early  history. 
516;  recent  history  in  Engl  snd 
and  the  U.  &,  516;  statistics,  at- 
ganization,  course  of  study,  ad- 
mission, length  of  course,  gradu- 
ation. 518;  table  of  law  schools  In 
the  U.  S..  519 

Lawrence.  Abbott— 619 

Lawrence^  Amoa— 619 
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lAwvMiee  Vmtwtmitj  of  WlMom- 
nln— 619 

IjelMknon  Valley  College— 619 

liectures  —  lecture  defined,  differ- 
ence between  a  lecture  and  a  lee- 
son,  in  what  grades  of  Bchoole 
used  aa  a  means  of  instruction, 
620.    See  also  426 

liOliiali  UnlTersity— 620 

Leland  UnlTersit  j— ^20 

Leslie.  Sir  John  —  biographical 
sketch,  his  chief  publications.  620 

liowla,  Olo— 521 

liowlsbarff.  UnlTersity  at— 621 

I/ewl8  Collete— 621 

lilberal  Education— <521 

lilberla — area  and  population,  its 
settlement,  the  native  tribes,  the 
Mandingoe.  their  schools,  the 
Yen.  mission  school,  system  of 
public  schools,  statistics.  Mesu- 
rado.621 

libraries— the  value  ot,  legislation 
in  regard  to  school  libraries.  621 ; 
school-district  libraries  in  Mew 
York  and  other  states,  public  li- 
braries in  BCassaohusetts,  how 
generally  regarded,  utility  of 
school  libraries.  622 

Ucenae,  Teacher's — defined,  how 
usually  conferred,  the  object  o( 
law  in  relation  to.  state  certifi- 
cates, standard  for,  incompetent 
examiners,  proper  conditions  for 
awarding  teacners'  certificates. 
622;  how  conferred  In  New  York, 
provisions  of  the  English  Ele- 
metUcuy  Edueation  Act,  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Act,  require- 
ments in  Austria,  in  France, 
Sweden.  Denmark,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  623 

Ueber,  Francis  —  biographical 
sketch,  his  principal  publica- 
tions, importance  of  his  labors. 
623 

Idly.  WUllam— his  early  life,  edu- 
cational works,  his  Latin  gram- 
mar —  Brevittima  Institutio  seu 
Batio  OramwuUioeM  Cognotcendce, 
624 

Lincoln  Colleffe— 624 

Lincoln  University  (111.)— 624 

Lincoln  University  (Pa.)— 624 

Llndsley,  Philip— 624 

Llnff,  P.  H 624 

Linffuistlcs— see  Lanffuage 

Locke,  John — biographical  sketch, 
624;  educational  views.  526.  Bee 
also  6.  33.  34,  36,  66,  196. 196.  197, 
234.  291.  830.  424,  434 

L'Bomond.  Ch.  F.— 626 

Lombard  University— 526 

London,  University  of— 626 

Lorinser.  K.  I.— 628 

Loolslana  —  area  and  population, 
educational  history.  628;  school 
system,  educational  condition, 
school  statistics,  normal  and  sec- 
ondary instruction,  529;  superior, 
scienafic,  professional,  and  spe- 
cial instructioQ,  630 

Louisiana  State  University— 630 

Louisville — ^population.  630;  educa- 
tional history,  school  system, 
educational  condition,  school  sta- 
tistics. 631 

Love— 532.    See  also  261 

Loyola  College— 632 

Luther,  Martin— 632.  See  also  34. 
164 

Lutheran  Church  —  its  history, 
number  of  adherents,  the  Qeneral 
l^jmod,  the  Oeneral  Council,  the 
l^rnodical  Conference,  the  South- 
ern Synod,  633;  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  U.  a,  634 

Lyceum — 684 

Lyourgus— 685 

Lyon,  Mary— 636 


MeOorkle  Colleg»-«36 

McCosh,  James— 686.    See  also  10 

McOnfitey,  W.  H.— 686 

M*Kendree  College— 636 

McMinnvUle  College— 636 

Madison  University— 586 

Madras  System  —  see  Monitorial 
System 

Madvlg,  J.  N.— 636 

Mager  Karl— 636;  the  genetic  meth- 
od, his  views  of.  637.  See  also 
221 

Maine — area  and  population,  educa- 
tional history,  637;  taxes,  income 
of  permanent  fUcds,  sui>ervision 
of  schools,  school  system,  638; 
educationid  condition,  539;  school 
statistics,  normal  and  secondary 
instruction,  denominational  and 
parochial  schools;  superior,  pro- 
fessional, and  scientific  instruc- 
tion. 640;  special  instruction, 
educationid  literature,  641 

Manhattan  College — 541 

Manitoba — area  and  population,  edu- 
cational condition,  541 

Mann,  Horace— early  life  and  educa- 
tion of.  541;  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education.  642;  his  work.  643. 
See  also  33.  85.  187. 188.  297,  679 

Manners — 543 

Manual  Labor  Schools— eee  Indus- 
trial Schools 

Slap-Drawlng— see  Ctoography 

Marietta  College— 544 

Maryland— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  scnool  system. 
644;  educational  condition,  school 
statistics,  normal  and  secondary 
instruction,  545 ;  denominationid 
and  parochial  schools ;  superior, 
professional.  scientific.and  special 
uifltruction ;  teachers'  associa- 
tions. 646 

Maryville  College— 647 

Mason,  liowell— 647 

Massachusetts  —  area  and  popula- 
tion, educational  history,  647;  in- 
dividual ffifts,  tuition  fees,  taxes, 
income  of  permanent  fonds,  549; 
special  appropriations,  supervi- 
sors of  the  common  schools,  tru- 
ant laws,  school  system,  560;  edu- 
cational condition,  school  statis- 
tics, normal  instruction,  561; 
evening  schools,  secondary  in- 
struction, denominational  and 
parochial  schools;  superior,  pro- 
fessional, and  scientific  instruc- 
tion, 562;  special  instruction.  653 

Master  of  Arts    see  Degrees/ 

Mastery  Method— eee  Latin  Lan- 
guage 

Mathematics  —  what  it  compre- 
hends, definition  of,  use  of  in 
mental  trainlnff.  558;  to  what  ex- 
tent it  should  De  pursued  in  pri- 
mary schools.  666;  principles  gov- 
erning methods  of  instructiou  in. 
mathematical  literature,  666 

Matriculate— 557 

Medical  Schools — earliest  accounts 
of.  567;  organization  of  in  differ- 
ent countries,  history  of  in  the 
V.  S.,  658;  list  of  medical  schools, 
dental  colleges,  etc.,  560.  See  also 
209 

Meierotto,  J.  H.  L 660 

Melanchthon,  Philip — 661.  See  also 
164.186 

Memorlxlng— 561.  See  also  208,342,844 

Memory  —  its  nature,  conditions  of 
its  exercise,  method  of  strength- 
ening. 562;  repetition,  strength 
of  memory  dependent  somewhat 
on  bodily  healUi.  relative  value 
of  things  to  be  remembered.  663; 
Kant's  distinctions,  mnemonics. 
Memoria  Tbcknica,  system  of  Fan- 
vel-Ck>urand,  664;  Alex.  Mackay's 
FacU  and  Data,  SM.   See  alM>  729 

Mennonites — 666 


Mereer  University— 666 

Mercersbnrg  College — 666 

Methodists— their  orisin  and  distri- 
bution, colleges  and  schools.  666. 
667 ;  foreign  missions,  board  of 
education.  Sunday-schools,  atti- 
tude of  the  Metnodists  toward 
the  public  schools.  668;  colleges 
and  universities.  669 

Mexico — area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  secondaiy  in- 
struction. University  of  Mexico. 
670 

MUmi  University— 571 

Michigan— area  andi)opulatlon,  edu- 
cational history,  scnool  system. 
571 ;  education^  condition  and 
statistics,  normal  and  secondary 
instruction,  672;  denominatiomu 
and  parochial  schools;  superior, 
professional.scientific,  and  special 
instruction,  673;  educational  lit- 
erature. 674 

Michigan,  University  of— 674 

Mlddlebury  College— 575 

Military  Schools— organlxation  of  in 
different  countries,  in  the  U.  S.. 
575;  military  tactics  taught  in 
colleges,  576;  contrast  of  the 
French  and  Prussian  systems  of 
military  education,  577 

Milton,  John— life  and  career.  Trac- 
tate on  Education,  677;  education- 
al views,  578.    See  also  38,  99 

Milton  College— 578 

Milwaukee-  i>opulation,  678;  educa- 
tional history,  city  superintend- 
ents, school  system  and  statistics, 
579 

Mineralogy — definition  and  general 
view  of;  minerals,  rocks,  fossils, 
crjrstalline  forms,  660;  impor- 
tance from  an  educational  stand- 
point, at  what  stage  to  be  pur- 
sued, lithology,  581 

Mines,  School  of  —  see  Scientific 
Schools 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction — 
581 

Minnesota— 581;  area  and  popula- 
tion, educational  history,  school 
system,  educational  condition, 
school  statistics,  582;  normal  and 
secondary  instruction,  denomina- 
tional and  parochial  schools,  su- 
I>erior  instruction,  583;  profes- 
sional, scientific,  and  special  in- 
struction, educational  literature. 
684 

Minnesota,  University  of— 684 

MIschlevousness — 584 

Mississippi — 584;  arM  and  popula- 
tion, educational  history,  s^ool 
system,  educational  condition, 
school  statistics,  normal  instruc- 
tion, 585;  secondary,  superior, 
professional,  scientific,  and  spe- 
cial instruction,  686 

Mississippi,  University  of— 686 

Mississippi  College— 686 

Missouri— 686;  area  and  population, 
educational  history,  M7 ;  perma- 
nent school  fund,  scho<d  super- 
vibion,  state  superintendents, 
school  system,  589;  educational 
condition,  school  statistics,  nor- 
mal instruction,  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, secondary  instruction,  590; 
superior,  professional,  scientific, 
and  si>ecial  instruction,  educa- 
tional Journals,  591 

Missouri,  University  of  the  State 
of— 691 

Mnemonics — see  Memory 

Model  Schools  —  see  Normal 
Schools 

Modern  Languages— 691;  French. 
English,  and  German,  the  oriental 
languages,  proper  time  in  the 
school  course  to  introduce  the 
study  of  modem  languages,  their 
value  as  compared  with  the  clas- 
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Modem  Iiaiuniages 

8ical,fi92;  comparfttiTelixigniBtica, 
methods  of  Ceaching,  608.  See 
also  2d4.  296 

Monitorial  Syatem  —  its  history, 
Bell.  Lancaster,  69i;  its  peculiar 
features.  695 

Honmonth  College    695 

Montalsne,  Miebel— his  educational 
views,  696.    See  also  33,  36, 186 

Montana  area  and  population.  edu> 
cational  history,  school  system, 
educational  condition,  school  sta- 
tLstioB,  normal  instruction,  teach- 
ers' institutes;  secondary,  supe- 
rior, professional,  scientiflo,  and 
spedal  instruction,  696 

Moore'B  HUl  College— 596 

Moral  Edneatlon— 597.  See  also  177, 
391 

Moralizing— <598 

Moral  Suasion — see  Corporal  Pun- 
ishment 

Moravian  Brethren — their  origin, 
ancient  church,  698;  Benewed 
Brethren's  Church,  primary 
schools,  boarding-schools.  699; 
daasical  schools  and  colleges, 
theological  seminaries,  sp^ial 
schools,  schools  in  the  mission- 
ary provinces,  principles  of  edu- 
ction, 600;  statistical  summary, 
601 

Moroeeo— 601 

Mother— see  Home  Education 

Mother-Tongue— 601 

Mount  Saint  Mary's  College— 602 

Mount  Saint  Mary's  Seminary  of 
the  Weat— 603 

Mount  Union  College— 602 

Muhlenberg  College— 603 

Murray,  Lindley— 603 

Mnaic— history  and  general  view  ot 
603.  604;  harmony.  604;  musical 
education.  606;  conservatories, 
606.  607,  606.  609.  610;  musical  in- 
struction in  schools  and  colleges, 
610.611.    See  also  341,  286 

Mntnal  System  — see  Monitorial 
System 


NasbvUle,  University  of— 612 

National  Education— 612.  See  also 
364,693 

National  Language — 613 

Natural  Science— see  Science,  The 
Teaching  of 

Nautical  Sehoola— 616 

Naval  Schools— 616 

Nebraska— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  school  system, 
educational  condition,  achool  sta- 
tistioB,  616 ;  normal  instruction, 
teachers'  institutes,  educational 
Journal;  secondary,  superior,  sci- 
entific, profess! onij,  and  special 
instruction.  617 

Nebraska,  University  of— 617 

Nebraska  College— 618 

Needle- Work— see  Female  Educa- 
tion, and  Industrial  Schools 

Netherlands— area  and  population, 
educational  history.  618;  primury 
and  secondary  instruction.  619 ; 
superior  and  special  instruction: 
Luxemburg,  620 

Nevada— area  and  population,  educa- 
tional history,  620;  school  system, 
educational  condition,  school  sta- 
tistics; normal,  secondary,  supe- 
rior, professional,  sclentiflc,  and 
special  instruction.  621 

Newark  — population.  621;  educa- 
tional history,  school  system,  sta- 
tistics, 622 

Newberry  College— 623 

New  Brunswick  —  area  and  popula- 
tion, educational  condition,  623 

New  Castle  College— 624 

Newfoundland  —  area  and  popula- 
ticm,  educational  condition,  623 


New  Hampshire— area  and  i>opula- 
tion.  educational  history,  626; 
school  system  and  revenue.  626; 
educational  condition,  school  sta- 
tistics; normal,  secondary,  denom- 
inational, and  superior  instruc- 
tion, 627 ;  teachers'  association.  628 

New  Jersey  —  area  and  population, 
educational  history  628;  school 
system,  educational  condition, 
school  statistics.  630;  normal,  seo- 
ondanr,  private,  denominational, 
superior,  professional,  sdentlflc, 
and  special  instruction,  631 

New  Jersey,  College  of— 632 

New  Jerusalem,  Societies  of  the — 
632 

New  Mexico  —  area  and  population, 
educational  history,  632;  school 
system,  educational  condition, 
school  statistics,  private  and  pa- 
rochial schools,  633 

New  Orleans  — settlement  of,  683; 
educational  history,  school  sys- 
tem and  statistics.  634 

Newspapers— ss  means  of  instruc- 
tion, 636.    See  also  332 

New  York  (State)— area  and  popu- 
lation, educational  history,  036; 
state  superintendents,  639 ;  edu- 
cational system,  640;  regents  of 
the  university,  financial,  641 ; 
conmion-scho<d  fond,  school  sta- 
tistics. 642;  nomud  instruction, 
643;  denominational  schools;  sec- 
ondary, superior,  scientific,  and 
professional  instruction,  644;  spe- 
cial instruction,  educational  asso- 
ciations. 646;  school  Journals,  646 

New  York  (City)— educational  his- 
tory, 646;  county  and  city  su- 
perintendeniB,  school  system,  648; 
school  statistics,  private  and  de- 
nominational schools.  6^ 

New  York,  College  of  the  City  of 
—649 

New  York,  University  of  the  City 
of— 660 

New  Zealand  —  see  Australasian 
Colonies 

Nlemeyer,  A.  H;— 660.    See  also  84 

Normal  College  —  see  New  York 
City 

Normal  School— 660.    See  also  221 

North  Carolina  —  area  and  popula- 
tion, educational  historr,  school 
income,  661;  taxes,  school  system, 
educational  condition,  school  sta- 
tistics, 652;  normal,  secondary, 
superior,  scientific,  professional, 
and  special  instruction.  653 

North  Carolina,  University  of— 
658 

Northern  Illinois  College— 653 

Northwestern  Christian  Univer- 
sity—654 

Northwestern  College— 654 

Northwestern  University  (111.)  — 
654 

Northwestern  University  (Wis.) — 
664 

Norway— see  Sweden 

Norwegian  Luther  College — 354 

Norwich  University— 654 

Notre  Dame  Dn  Lac,  University 
of— 666 

Nott,  EUphalet— 656 

Nova  Scotia — area  and  population, 
educational  history,  656;.  school 
system,  656 

Novels — see  Fiction 

Number— 656 

Numeral  Frame— 657 


Oberlln,  J.  F.— 668 

Oberlln  College— 668 

Object  Teaching— history  of,  Pesta- 

lossi.   658;    views  of  educators 

concerning,  659;  present  status. 

660.    See  also  163,  221,  272,  318. 

785 


Observing  Faculties  —  see  Intel- 
lectnal  Education,  ai^  OliKMBt 
Teaching 

Ohio— area  and  populaticm.  edoea- 
tional  history,  661;  sti^  eapa- 
intendents.  school  system,  edu- 
cational condition.  663;  school 
revenue  and  statistics,  nomul  ia- 
struction.  teachers'  institotea. 
secondary  instruction.  668;  sope- 
rior,  professional,  and  sdfmtitk 
instruction.  664;  special  tostmio- 
tion,educational  Uterature.teadi- 
ers'  sssodatlons,  666 

Ohio  Central  College— 666 

Ohio  University— 666 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University— 668 

OUvet  College— 666 

Olmsted,  I>enison— 666 

One  Study  University— 666 

Ontario— area  and  population,  eds- 
cationsl  history,  present  schod 
system.667 

Oral  Instruction— definition  of;6S8; 
proper  use  of.  669 

Order— 670 

Order  of  Studies  —  see  Course  of 
Instruction 

Oregon— area  and  population,  edn- 
cational  history,  school  sfrteso, 
670;  educational  condition,  school 
stiUistics;  normal,  secondary,  de- 
nominational, superior,  profes- 
sional, and  sdentlflc  instrndloB. 
671 ;  special  instruction.  673 

Orphan  Asylums— 672 

Orthography  —  definition  ot  <7I; 
effect  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Komuo 
on  the  Rnglish  alphabet,  ijii- 
onymous  with  spelling.  673 ;  dif- 
feacenl  syst^ns  of  phonetic  spell- 
ing proposed.  ImprovemoitB  sug- 
gested Dy  the  Iht^national  Con- 
vention of  1876.  674 

Oskaloosa  College— 675 

Otterbein  Unlverslty-^6 

Owens  College— 675 

Oicford,  University  of— history  of, 
organization.  676  ;  political  np- 
resentatives  of.  government  ot, 
677;  list  of  subordinate  coUegai. 
678 


Pacific,  University  of  the— 6T8 
Pacific  Methodist  College— 678 
Pacific  University— 679 
Page,  D.  P.— 679.    See  also  35. 6t. 

187,  188,  192,374.376.  433,  723. 1% 
Palaentology— see  (Geology 
PaUtlnate  College— 679 
Paraguay  —  srea  and   populatiaa. 

edua^onal  history.  697;  edueip 

tional  condition,  680 
Parental  Education  —  see  Hone 

Education 
Parochial  School— 480 
Parsons  College — 680 
Passow,  F.  L.  K.  F.— 680.    See  abo 

391 
Patience— 681 

Payne,  Joseph— 681.    See  also  7V7 
Peabody,  George— 681 
Peabody  Fund  (Educational)— 681 
Pedagogy— 692 
Peet,  H.  P.  — his  early  Ufe,  nsdo 

8 resident  of  the  N.  Y.  Instita- 
ion  for  the  Deaf-and-Dnmb.  hk 
theory  regarding  detf-mutes,  ftt; 
his  method,  syntex  of  the  natural 
language  of  aigns,  683.  See  abo 
796 

Peirce,  Cyrus — 683 

Penmanship— 684.  See  also  221, 38S. 
488 

Penn  College— 686 

Pennsylvania — area  and  popnlatton. 
educational  history,  uie  colonial 
period,  686;  under  the  ecnntita- 
tion  of  1790, 686;  under  the  con- 
stitutions of  1838  and  1873,  table 
<^  progress,  state  superintend- 
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ento,  tohool  syitem,  687;  ediio»- 
ttonal  condition,  nchool  sUtiiticfl, 
6SB;  normal  inBtructlon.  teach- 
vtm'  institntM;  saoondAry,  su- 
perior, profiBfldonftl,  adentiflc. 
and  apecial  instruction.  689 

PennsylTanlA*  University  of— 690 

PennsylTanift  Ckilletfe — 690 

Pennoylvuil*  Military  Academy 
—690 

PennaylTanU,  The  Western  I^nl* 
▼erslty  or---691 

Pensions,  Teachers'— 491.  See  also 
866 

Perception— aee  Intellectual  Edu- 
cation 

Persia— area  and  nopnlation,  ancient 
Persia,  691;  edocational  history, 
modem  Persia,  educational  bis* 
tory.  693 

Pern— area  and  population,  692;  edu- 
oatlonal  history.  693 

Pestalond,  J.  H.— early  life,  edu- 
cation, early  impressions  con- 
cerning, opens  the  first  industrial 
school,  693;  Xveningi  of  a  Beehue, 
JUenkard  and  Oertrudf  his  method, 
his  success,  694;  his  theory  of  in* 
struction,  696.  See  also  34,  36, 
M8, 099,  307,  668 

Pharmaceutical  Schools  —  early 
history  ot  696;  influence  of  chem- 
istry on,  recent  progress  ot  con- 
dition of  in  Europe,  696;  in  the 
U.  8.,  697 

Philadelphia  —  population,  educa- 
tional history,  697;  school  Sys- 
tran, statistics,  696 

PhllanthroplA— 699.  See  also  68, 
399,869 

Philology— see  Ijansnage 

Phonetics— definition  otphonologr, 
689;  phonetic  print,  700;  phoneao 
writmg  and  teaching,  701.  See 
also  376.  678 

Phonic  Method— 703 

Phonies  —  see  Orthography,  and 
Phonetics 

Phrenology— see  Character,  Dis- 
cernment of 

Physical  Education  —  physical 
training,  prevention  of  disease, 
703.    See  also  334,  361,  441.  631 

Physics— see  Science,  The  Teach- 
ing of 

Physiology— its  place  and  value  as 
a  part  of  education,  706 

Plarlsts— 704 

Pictures— 704.    See  also  468,  669 

Plo  Nono  College— 704 

Pittsburgh  — population,  etc.,  edu- 
cational history,  school  system, 
statistics.secondary  and  parochial 
schools,  706 

Plato— hiooraphioal  sketch,  the  Acad- 
emy, his  system  of  philosophy, 
educational  views,  706.  See  also 
83.33,34.330 

Poetry— its  use  in  the  school,  708 

Politeness    see  Manners 

Political  Economy  —  see  Social 
Economy 

Polytechnic  Schools  —  see  Scien- 
tific Schools 

Popular  Education — see  Educa- 
tion, and  National  Education 

Portugal — area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  primary  and 
secondary  instruction.  706;  su- 
perior and  special  instruction.  709 

Potter,  Alonio— 709.  See  also  88, 
34.303 

Practlce,Schoolsof— see  Teachers* 
Seminaries 

Praxis— 709.    See  also  844 

Preceptors,  College  of  (Iiondon) — 
709 

Preparatory  Schools— 710 

Presbyterliuis  —  definition  ot  con- 
dition of  in  the  British  Empire— 
710,  711;  Presbyterian  Church  in 


Presbyterians 

the  United  States  of  America, 
Presbyterian  Church  South, 
713;  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  718;  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America^  714 

Primary  Instruction— see  Educa- 
tion 

Primer— 716 

Prince  Edward  Island— area  and 
population,  educational  condi- 
tion, 716 

Prlies— see  Emulation 

School 


ment 

Promotion— see  School  Manage- 
ment 

Prussia— see  Oermany 

Public  Schools  —  definition,  an- 
cient historv  of.  716;  whether 
instruction  snould  be  entirely  or 
partiy  gratuitous,  relation  of  ttie 
state  to  free  schools.  716 

Public  Schools,  English— see  Eng- 
land 

Punishment — see  Corporal  Pun- 
ishment, and  Fear 

PnpU-Teaoher— definition  ot  En- 
glish law  concerning,  716 

Pythagoras— 717.    See  also  84 


Qnadrlvlum— see  Arts 

Quebec— population,  educational  his- 
torv, 717;  school  law,  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  imiverai- 
ties,718 

Questioning— see  Interrogation 

Qulntlllan  —  lift  and  educational 
YiewBf  ItuHhUUmet  OratoriiK,  719. 
See  also  88,  98, 131,  431, 433  , 


Rabanus,  Maurus— 719 

Baclne  College— 719 

Bagged  Schools  —  see  Befbrm 
Schools 

Ralkes,  Kobert— 719.    See  also  796 

Randolph  Macon  College— 730 

Ratleh,  Wolfigang  —  biographical 
sketch,  rules  for  instruction.  730 

Raumer,  K«  O.  von— 730.  See  also 
8.  331.  803.  813, 483 

Reading— the  alphabet  method,  the 
word  method,  the  phonic  and  the 
phonetic  method,  twofold  object 
of  reading,  proper  and  improper 
reading-books.  731.  See  also  183, 
331,  373.  384,  364.  488 

Real  Schools— definition  ot  Prus- 
sian law  concerning,  studies  pur- 
sued in,  progress  In  their  estab- 
lishment in  £urope.  733 

Recesses  —  see  Hygiene,  School, 
and  School  Management 

Recitation — proper  method  of  con- 
ducting, memorizing,  explana- 
tions, simultaneous  recitation, 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  necessary,  order  in  which 
the  parts  of  a  subject  should  be 
presented,  738 ;  tests  of  the  efllcacy 
of  a  recitation,  length  of  recita- 
tions, 734.    See  also  844.  473 

Reform  Schools — definition  of,  ori- 
gin of  in  Europe,  the  modem  re- 
form school.  Falk.  734;  number  of 
reform  schools  in  Oermany  and 
Switierland.  the  Banhei  Hatu, 
Wichem.  influence  of  the  RauMes 
Haus  in  other  countries,  reform 
schools  in  England,  ragged 
schools,  736;  reform  schools  in 
France  and  in  the  U.  S..  list  of  re- 
form schools  in  the  la^Uer  coun- 
try. 736.   See  also  834 

Reformed  Churches  —  their  origin. 
Reformed  Churches  of  Europe,  in 
Holland.  737;  in  Switieriand. 
Austiria.  Hungary,  France.  Russia, 
and  the  Mew  world,  the  Reformed 
Church    in    America  (Reformed 


Befbrmed  Churches 

Dutch  Church),J3a8;  the  Reformed 
Chur^Jn^heUniied  BUtes  (Qer- 
nianrBeformed  Church).  739;  col- 
leges and  seminaries  in  the  U.  8., 
780 

Regents  of  the  University  —  see 
New  York 

Religious  Education  —  its  oliiject, 
the  religious  sentiment,  the  two- 
fold office  of  religious  education. 
Ihulty  methods  of  instruction, 
781.    See  also  363. 373 

Reuchlln,  John— 781 

Rewards— Sfrf  meuis  of  discipline,  733 

Rhetoric — ^restriction  in  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  its  later 
meaning,  783;  two  views  in  which 
rhetoric  may  be  regarded,  inven- 
tion, style,  sentential  analyds, 
738;  necessity  of  practice.  784 

Rhode  Island — area  and  populi^on, 
educational  history,  734;  school 
svstem.  737;  educational  condi- 
tion, school  statistics,  normal  and 
secondsjry  instruction.  788;  supe- 
rior and  special  instruction, 
teachers'  associations,  education- 
al Journals.  739 

Richardson,  Charles— 739 

Richmond  College— 739 

Rkshter,  J.  P.  F.— 789.  See  also  84, 
86,  66,  146,  747 

RldgevUle  College— 740 

Rlpon  College— 740 

Roanoke  College— 740 

Rochester,  University  of— 740 

Rock  £UU  College— 740 

Rod— see  Corporal  Punishment 

Roman  Catholic  Church—  number 
of  its  adherents,  its  ccmtrol  of 
education  in  the  middle  ages,  740; 
the  Jesuits,  conflict  between 
church  and  state,  the  pH^  "yl* 
labus  of  1864,  741;  educational 
principles  of  the  Catholics,  col- 
leges, relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  universitv  at  the  present 
time.  743;  estM>Ushment  of  teach- 
ers' seminaries,  educational  sod- 
ties  and  orders,  743.  .See  also  133, 
306.  477.  634 

Romanic  languages— 743 

Rome— foundation  of;  ancient  school 
system.  744 

Rote-Teaching— 746 

Roumanla  —  area  and  population, 
educational  condition.  746 

Rousseau,  J.  J.  —  biogra^ical 
sketch.  746;  synopsis  of  imiU, 
746.    See  also  88.  86.  66 

Russia — area  and  population,  educa- 
tional historv.  747;  primary  in- 
struction, school  statistics.  748; 
secondary  and  superior  instruc- 
tion, 749;  recent  school  legisla- 
tion, statistics,  special  instruc- 
tion, Caucasia,  760 

Rutgers  College— 761 

Rutherford  College— 761 

Ryerson,  A.  E. — ^761 


St.  Augustine,  Missionary  College 

of— 761 
St.  Benedict's  College— 761 
St.  Charles  College  (La.>— 761 
St.  Charles's  College  (Md.)— 761 
St.  Francis  Xavler,  College  of— 763 
St.  Ignatius  College  (Cal.)— 763 
St.  Ignatius  College  (111.)— 763 
St.  John's  College  (Fordham,N.T.) 

—763 
St.  John's  College  (Brooklyn,  N.T.) 

—763 
St.  John's  College  (Md.>— 763 
St.  John's  College  (Minn.)— 768 
St.  John's  College  of  Arl 

763   . 
St.  Joseph's  College  (Bl.)— 768 
St.  Joseph's  College  (N.  Y.)— 763 
St.  lAwrenee  University— 768 
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St.  Louis  —  poptdAtion,  ednoatioxial 
histoiy.  753:  school  system,  766; 
school  statistics,  756 

St.  liouls  UiUTeralty— 766 

St.  Mary's  College  (Cal.)— 756 

St.  Mait's  College  (Ky.)— 756 

St.  Helnrad's  College— 756 

St.  Stephen's  College— 756 

St.  Vliiceiit*8  College  (Mo.)— 766 

St.  Vincent's  College  (Fa.)— 767 

St.  Xavler  College— 757 

Salado  College— 757 

SaUmann,  C.  O.— 767.    See  also  465 

Sandwich  Islands — see  Hawaiian 
Islands 

San  Francisco  —  population,  educa- 
tional history,  757:  school  system, 
school  statistics,  758 

Santa  Barbara  College— 769 

Santa  Clara  College— 759 

Santo  Domingo — 769 

Sarmiento,  D.  F.— 769 

Saxony — see  Germany 

Schmidt,  Karl— 769.    See  also  8, 717 

Scholasticism  —  760.  Baa  also  284. 
368 

School— 760 

School  Age — table  of  school  ages  in 
the  U.  S..  760 

School  Board— 760 

School  Brothers  —  see  Roman 
Catholic  Church 

School  Census — tables  of  in  the  U.  8. 
and  Europe,  761 

School  District- 763 

School  Economy— 762 

School  Festlrals— 762 

School  Fund— 768 

School  Furniture— desks  and  seats, 
763;  the  platform,  the  blackboard, 
misoellaneous  furniture  and  ap- 
paratus, 764 

Sehool  Grounds  —  see  Hygiene, 
School 

School-House— construction  uid  in- 
ternal arrangement  of,  765.  See 
also  247.  286 

School  Management — 766.  See  also 
287,  292.  376.  493 

School  Records — 766 

Schwarx,  F.  H.  Ch.— 767.  See  also  8. 
34.  99,  302,  303 

Science,    The   Teaching   of  —  its 

ftlace  in  elementary  instruction. 
67;  generalizatioD  .proper  method 
of  teaching  it.  768;  the  order  in 
which  science  should  be  taught, 
Bsience  as  a  branch  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 769 

Science  of  Goremment — 770 

Sclentlflc  Schools — in  Auatria-Hun- 
gaxy  and  the  German  Empire,  770; 
in  France.  Italy.  Russia.  JBelglum. 
Switzerland.  Great  Britain,  and 
the  U.  8.,  771 

Scotland  —  area,  population,  etc., 
educational  history,  772;  element- 
ary instruction,  773;  secondary 
instruction,  774;  superior  and 
special  instruction,  775 

Self-Education- 775 

Seminary — 776 

Seneca,  L.  A.— 777 

Senses,  The  Education  of  the — 
mental  impressions  received 
through  the  senses  of  yarying 
strength,  necessity  of  cultiyating 
the  senses,  777;  ot^Ject  teaching, 
the  phonic  method,  color,  778. 
See  also  220 

Sentential  Analysis— see  Analy- 
sis, Grammatical 

Servla— 4Lrea  and  population,  school 
legislation,  primary  schools,  sec- 
ondary instruction.  778;  superior 
instruction,  special  and  profes- 
sional schools,  779 

Seton,  S.  W 779.    See  also  694 

Seton  Hall  College— 779 

Sex  In  Education— see  Co-£duca- 
tlon 

Shaw   Unhrersity   (Miaa.)^779 


Shaw  University  (N.  C.)— 779 

Shurtleir  College— 779 

Slcard,  K.  A.  C— 780 

Signs,  The  Lduiguage  of— see  Deaf- 
Mutes,  and  Feet,  H.  P. 

Simeon  Centenary  College — 780 

Simultaneous  Instruction  —  sec' 
Concert  Teaching 

Singing-Schools — early  history  of, 
780;  origin  of  the  staff  and  musi- 
cal syllaBles,modem  Italian  meth- 
od of  notation,  subetitution  of 
numerals  for  musical  syllables, 
method  used  in  (Germany,  in  the 
U.S., 781;  description  ofCurwen'a 
method.  782;  the  Modulator,  783 

Smithson  College— 783 

Social  Economy — its  importance  as 
a  branch  of  common  school  edu- 
cation not  recognized,  variety  of 
names  a  disadvantage,  783;  Adam 
Smith,  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  qf 
NcUiont,  the  dismal  tcience,  784; 
example  of  an  elementary  lesson 
in  social  economy,  proper  method 
to  be  pursued  in  teaching,  786 

Socrates  —  his  life  and  habits,  the 
Socratic  Method,  786;  his  trial,  sen- 
tence, and  death,  mental  charac- 
teristics, influence  of  his  method 
on  the  progress  of  human  inquiry, 
his  success  as  a  teacher.  787 

Solon— 787 

South,  University  of  the— 787 

South  Carolina— area  and  popula- 
tion, educational  history,  787; 
school  system,  educational  con- 
dition, school  statistics,  normal 
instruction,  788;  secondary,  de- 
nominational, parochial,  supe- 
rior, professionu,  scientific,  and 
speciu  instruction,  789 

South  Carolina,  University  of— 789 

Southern  University — 789 

Southwestern  Baptist  University 
—789 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity—790 

Southwestern  University- 790 

Spain — area  and  population,  educa- 
tional history.  790;  primary  and 
secondary  instruction,  791  ;  su- 
I>erior  and  special  instruction. 
792 

Spanish  Itangnage  —  comparative 
value  of^  origin  and  peculiarities. 
792 

Sparta — educational  system  of  Ly- 
curgUB,793 

Spencer,  Herbert — ^793.  See  also 
66  177  194 

State  and'  School- 794 

Stephanl,  Heinrlch — 794 

Stephens,  Henry — ^794 

Stephens,  Robert— 794 

Stewart  College  —  see  Southern 
Presbyterian  University 

Stone,  W,  L.— 795 

Stowe,  C.  E.— 795.    See  also  84 

Straight  University- 796 

Sturm,  Johann— 795.    See  also  369 

Sunday-Schools — their  relation  to 
the  conmion  schools,  origin  and 
early  history,  Robert  Raikea,  John 
Wesley,  796;  rapid  spread  of  Sun- 
day -  schools,  leading  agencies, 
William  Fox.  Bishop  Asbury.  797; 
prominent  Sunday-school  socie- 
ties, their  dates  of  organization. 
Sunday-school  literature,  tracts. 
Ubrariee,  etc..  singing  in  the  Sun- 
day-school, 798;  infimt-class  in- 
stouction.  Sunday-school  conven- 
tions; county,  state,  international, 
and   world's    conventions:  past 

Srogress  and  present  condition  of 
unday-scools.  799;  statistics,  800. 
See  also  287.  307 
Superior  Instruction— 800 
Supervision,,  School — its,  necessity 
inspection  and  examination,  800. 
See  also  264 


Swarthmore  College— 401 
Sweden   and    Norway  —  area  a&<I 
population  (Sweden)  educational 
history,  primary  instruction,  801; 
secondtt^,  superior,  and  special 
instruction,  (Norway)  educational 
history,  primsry  instruction,  803: 
normid,  secondary,  superior,  and 
special  instruction,  803 
Switzerland — area  and  population, 
educational  history,  803;  priaury 
sohools,     tabular    statement  of 
schools.  804;  secondary,  superior, 
special,  and  professional  instmo- 
tion.  805 
Sympathy— 806.    See  also  307 
Syracuse  University— 806 

Tabor  College— 806 

Talladega  College— 806 

Tasmania — see  Australasian  C<do- 
nles 

Taylor,  Isaac— 806.  See  also  84.138. 
168.  234.  432.  471 

Teacher  — 806.  See  also  67.  139. 
22t  222.  226,  228.  231.  239.  961, 285. 
286.  287.  289.  290,  291.  293.  297, 298, 
299.  331.  333.  376, 396.  401,  463,  533. 
632.723 

Teachers*  Institute— 806 

Teachers*  Seminaries — names  of, 
indlfliBrent  counties,  their  origin, 
A.  H.  Francke,  gradual  snread  of 
teachers'  seminaries  in  different 
coimtries,  Prussian  law  concern- 
ing. 807;  statistics  for  1876,  nor- 
mal schools  in  the  U.  S^  806; 
Charles  Brooks,  Horace  Mann, 
De  Witt  Clinton.  Cyrus  Peiroe, 
S.  R.  Hall,  increase  of  nor- 
mal schools  in  the  U.  S..  taUe 
showing  tiie  number  of  sudi 
schools,  and  teachors  and  students 
in  the  U.  8.  in  1876,  inflnence  oi 
normal  schools.  809;  list  of  nor- 
mal schools  in  the  U.  8.,  810.  Sea 
also  229.  700 

Technical  Education— its  object,  in- 
creasing importance  o4  branches 
usuaUy  taught,  laws  concerning 
in  Massachusets  and  New  York, 
list  of  European  schools.  811 

Temper— 812 

Tennessee  —  area  and  i>opulation. 
educational  history,  812;  school 
svstem,  813;  educational  condi- 
tion, school  statistics,  normal  and 
secondary  instruction.  814  ;  su- 
perior, professional,  scientillc.  and 
special  Instruction.  816 

Texas — area  and  population,  educa- 
tional history.  815;  school  sys- 
tem, educational  condition,  school 
statistics,  normal  and  secondary 
instruction,  816;  superior,  scieo- 
tiflc,  professional,  and  special  in- 
stiruction,  817 

Text-Books— 817.  See  also  343,  343, 
399.427 

Theological  Schools— eariy  history 
of.  817;  Roman  Catholic  schools 
in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  sohools 
of  the  Greek  Church,  Protestant 
schools,  want  of  unifonnity  in 
theolcM^cal  instruction  in  Eng- 
land, K18;  mettiod  pursued  m 
Scotland,  rise  and  progress  ct 
theological  schools  in  the  U.  8., 
819.    ^  also  282, 667 

Thermometry,  Educational  —  its 
use  in  the  school,  instruments 
emnloyed,  819;  the  nand  a  nat- 
ural thunnometer.th^rmograi^y. 
820 

Thlel  College  of  the  Bvan^ellcal 
liUtheran  Church — 820 

Topical  Method— see  Cateehetteal 
Method 

Tougaloo  University— 890 

Training— 820 

Training  Schools  *  see  Teachers' 
Seminaries 
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Trinity  Colleffe  (Ot.)— 890 

Trinity  Gollese  (N.  C.)— 821 

Trinity  University— 821 

TrlTlum— flee  Arts 

Trotsendorf,  V.  F.— 821 

Tmant  Ijsws — 821 

Tufts  College— 821 

Turkey — area  and  population,  eda> 
cational  history.  821 ;  primary, 
secondary,  superior,  and  special 
schools.  822 

Union  Chrlstlsn  College— 822 

Union  University— 822 

Unitarlsns— 823 

United  Brethren  In  Christ— how 
founded,  schools  and  colleges, 
823;  theological  schools.  Biblical 
Institute,  board  of  education. 
Sabbath  schools.  82i 

United  Evangelical  Chorch— his- 
tory.  administration,  theological 
education,  preachers'  seminaries, 
reformatory  schools,iSaiiA««  H<uu, 
Protestant  deaconesses,  824;  the 
Church  in  the  United  States,  825 

United  States  —  area,  population, 
etc.,  educational  history,  826; 
congressional  land  grants,  826; 
Bureau  of  Bducation,  free^Bchool 
systems,  school  revenues,  educa- 
tional ^fts,  school  population, 
school  statistics,  normal  schools. 
827;  grades  of  instruction,  profes- 
sional and  special  schools,  educa- 
tional periodicals,  literature,  828; 
works  on  American  education,829. 
See  also  306,  333 

Universallsts — foundation,  organi- 
sation, statistics,  schools,  acad- 
emies, 829;  colleges,  theological 
schools,  Sunday-schools,  expend- 
itures, distinguished  Universal- 
ist  teachers,  ^ 

University — origin  ot  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  establishment  of 
universities  in  Germany,  and 
Italy,  their  increase  after  the 
Beformation,  Latin  the  medium 
of  instruction,  831 ;  recent  estab- 
Ushment  of  free  Catholic  univer- 
sities, differences  of  universities 
as  to  organization  and  function 
in  civilized  countries,  832 

University  College  (London)— ob- 
ject for  which  founded,  its  fiu:ul- 
ties,  832 ;  revenue,  the  Slado 
schools,  admission  of  women,  do- 
nations and  bequests,  buildings. 
833 

University  College  (San  Francisco, 
Cal.)— 833 

Upper  Iowa  University— 833 

Urbana  University— 834 

Ursinus  College— 834 

Uroguay— area  and  population,  edu- 
cational condition,-834 

Utah  —  area  and  population,  educa- 
tional history,  834;  school  sys- 
tem, educational  condition,  school 
statistics,  normal  in8truction.836; 
secondary  and  superior  instruo- 
tion.886 


VanderbUt  University— 836 

Vassar  College— 836 

Venezuela  —  area  and  population, 
primary  instruction,  secondary 
and  superior  instruction,  837 

Ventilation  —  conditions  favorable 
to,  837;  difliBrent  methods  ot 
difficulties  in  effecting,  838 

Vermont — area  and  population,  edu- 
cational history,  8^;  school  sy- 
stem, 840;  educational  condition, 
normal  instruction,  secondary 
and  denominational  instruction, 
superior  instruction,  professio- 
nal and  scientiflo  instruction, 
841 

Vermont,  University  of— 842 

Virginia  —  area  and  population, 
educational  history,  842 ;  school 
system,  educational  condition, 
normid  instruction,  844;  second- 
ary instruction,  private  and 
corporate  schools,  superior  in- 
struction, professional  and  sci- 
entific instruction,  schools  of  sci- 
ence. 845  ;  schools  of  theology, 
special  instruction,  educational 
literature.  846 

Virginia,  University  of— 846 

Voice,  Culture  of— 847 


Wabash  College— 850 
Waco  University— 850 
Wake  Forest  College— 850 
Washington— see  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 
Washington  College  (Cal.)— 860 
Washington  College  (Md.)— 850 
Washington    and  Jelferson  Col- 
lege—850 
Washington  and  Lee  University 

—860 
Washington   Territory— area  and 
population,  educational  history, 
school  system,  educational  con- 
dition, school  statistics,  teachers* 
institutes  and  associations,  851 
Washington  University— 851 
Wayland,    Francis  —  biographical 
sketch,   851  ;    re-organization  of 
Brown  University.  852 
Waynesburg  College— 852 
Weavervlllo  College— 852 
Wehrli,  J.  J.— biographical  sketch, 
enters   Hofwyl.  852;    opens   the 
normal    school  at  Kreuzlingen, 
establishes  a  new   seminary  at 
Guggenbtthl,  863.    See  also  11 
Wesleyan  University— 863 
Western  College— 863 
Western  Maryland  College— 853 
Western  Reserve  College — 853 
Westlleld  College— 863 
Westminster  College  (Mo.)  —864 
Westminster    College  (Pa.)— 854 
West  Point — ^location  of  academy, 
when  established,  appointments 
to,  etc.,  864 
West  Virginia — wea  and  popula- 
tion, state  superintendents^whool 
system,  864;  educational  condi- 
tion, school  statiitics,  normal, 


West  Virginia 

secondary,  denominational,  and 
superior  instruction,  866;  profes- 
sional and  Bcientiflc  instruction, 
866 

West  Virginia,  University  of  — 
856 

West  VlrginU  College— 866 

Whately,  Richard— 866.  See  also 
471 

Wheaton  College— 866 

Whewell,  WUliam— 866.  See  also 
264,289 

Whlttler  College  and  Nomud  In^ 
stltute— 856 

Wichern,  J.  H.— 857.    See  also  726 

Wllberforce  University— 867 

WUey  University— 867 

Wlllard,  £mma  —  biographical 
sketch,  her  plan  for  the  higher 
education  of  women,  the  Troy 
Female  Seminary,  improvements 
in  text-books,  867.  See  also  114, 
187,  303,  334 

William  and  Mary,  College  of— > 
history  and  organization,  868 

William  Jewell  College— 868 

WlllUms  College— 868 

Wilmington  College— 868 

Wisconsin  —  area  and  population, 
869;  educational  history,  school 
system,  859;  educational  condi- 
tion, school  statistics,  normal  in- 
struction, teachers'  InstitutM 
and  associationB,  secondary  in- 
struction, 860;  superior,  profes- 
sional, scientific  and  special  in- 
struction, 861 

Wisconsin,  University  of— 861 

Wittenberg  College— 862 

Woflbrd  College— «62 

Women,  The  Higher  Education  of 
—in  England,  862;  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  863.  See  also  209, 
212.  290.  301.  574.  836 

Woodbrldge,  W.  C 863.    See  also 

17.  334.  547 

Woodstock  College— 866 

Woolsey,  T.  D.— 966 

Wooster,  University  of— 866 

Word  Method— 866 

Words,  Analysis  of— etymology,  its 
imi)ortance  in  elementary  in- 
struction, Latin  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes in  the  English  language, 
method  of  teaching,  application 
of  the  developing  method  to  this 
subject.  866 

Working  Men*s  College— 866 

Writing— see  Pennuuiship 

Wttrtemberg— see  Germany 

Wyoming  —  area,  x>opulation,  etc., 
educational  history,  school  sys- 
tem and  statistics,  866 

Xenia  College— 867 

Yale,  Ellhn— 867 
Yale  College— 867 

Zoology— ^Its  place  and  value  in  edu* 
cation,  what  principles  are  to  be 
observed  in  teaching  it,  868 
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